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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  ob]e€t  of  the  precent  work  to  ezhibity  in  a  series  of  historical 
dissertations,  a  c<»nprehensiye  survey  of  the  chief  cncumstances  that  can 
interest  a  philosophical  inquirer  during  the  period  usoaQy  denominated  the 
Middle  Ages.  Such  an  undertaking  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  class  of 
historical  abridgments :  yet  there  will  perhaps  be  found  enough  to  distinguish 
it  from  such  as  naTe  already  ajq)eared.  Manj  considerable  portions  of  time, 
especially  before  the  twelfth  century,  may  justly  be  deemed  so  barren  of 
events  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  single  sentence  or  paragraph  is  often 
sufficient  to  give  the  character  of  entire  generations,  and  of  long  dynasties 
of  obscure  kings. 

*'  Nan  ngidoiam  di  lor»  mm  fnwiht  e  pMn.** 

And  even  in  the  more  pleasiiu^  and  instructive  pans  of  this  middle  period,  it 
has  been  my  object  to  av(Hd  the  dry  composition  of  annals,  and  aimmg,  with 
what  spirit  and  freedom  I  could,  at  a  just  outhne  rather  than  a  miniature,  to 
suppress  all  events  that  did  not  appear  essentially  concatenated  with  othm, 
or  Illustrative  of  important  conclusions.  But  as  the  modes  of  government 
and  constitutional  laws  which  prevailed  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  England,  seemed  to  have  been  less  fully  dwelt  ixpm  in  former 
wcnrks  of'^this  description  than  military  or  civil  transactions,  while  they  were 
deserving  of  &r  more  attention,  I  have  taken  pains  to  give  a  true  representa- 
tion  of  them,  and  in  every  mstance  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  the 
reader  may  derive  more  complete  and  original  information. 

Nothing  can  be  fEurther  from  my  wishes  than  that  the  following  pages 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  critical  laws  of  historical  compoution. 
Tried  in  such  a  balance,  they  would  be  eminently  defective.  The  limited 
extent  of  this  work,  compared  with  the  subjects  it  embraces,  as  well  as  its 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  political  dissertation  than  of  narrative, 
must  necessarily  preclude  that  circumstantial  delineation  of  events  and  of 
characters  upon  wnich  the  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  of  a  regular  history 
80  mainly  depends.  Nor  can  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  alto- 
gether perspicuous  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  though  I  have  only  presupposed,  strictly 
speaking,  a  knowledge  of  the  common  tacts  of  Englisn  history,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  in  treating  of  other  countries,  those  allusive  references, 
which  imply  more  information  in  the  reader  than  the  author  designs  to  com<^ 
municate.  But  the  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted  has  sometimes  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  anticipate  both  names  and  facts,  which  are  to  find  a 
more  definite  place  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

This  arrangement  is  probabty  different  from  that  of  any  former  historical 
retrospect.  Every  chapter  of  the  following  volumes  completes  its  particular 
subject,  and  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  independent  of  the  rest 
The  Older,  consequently,  in  which  they  are  read,  will  not  be  very  material, 
though  oi  couise  I  should  rather  prefer  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  dis» 
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posed.  A  solicitude  to  avoid  continual  transitions,  and  to  give  free  scope  to 
the  natural  association  of  connected  facts,  has  dictated  this  arrangement,  to 
which  I  confess  myself  partial.  And  I  have  found  its  inconveniences  so  trifling 
in  composition,  that  I  cannot  believe  they  will  occasion  much  trouble  to  the 
reader. 

The  first  chapter  comprises  the  histon^  of  France  from  the  invasion  of 
Clovis  to  the  expedition,  exclusively^  of  Charles  VIII.  aeainst  Naples.  It 
is  not  possible  to  fix  accurate  limits  to  the  Middle  Ages :  but  though  the  ten 
centuries  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to 
constitute  that  period,  a  less  arbitrary  division  was  necessary  to  render  the 
commencement  and  conclusion  of  an  historical  narrative  satisfactory.  The 
continuous  chain  of  transactions  on  the  stage  of  human  society  is  ill  divided 
6y  mere  lines  of  chronological  demarcation.  But  as  the  subversion  of  the 
western  empire  is  manifestly  the  natural  termination  of  ancient  history,  so 
the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  appears  the  most  convenient  epoch 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  period.  Less  difficulty  occurred  in  finding 
the  other  limit.  The  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  was  the  event 
that  first  en^ged  the  principal  states  of  Europe  in  relations  of  alliance  or 
hostility  which  may  be  deduced  to  the  present  aay,  and  is  the  point  at  which 
every  man  who  traces  backward  its  political  history  will  be  obliged  to  pause. 
It  furnishes  a  determinate  epoch  in  tne  annals  of  Italy  and  France,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  events  whicn  naturally  terminate  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  other  countries. 

The  feudal  system  is  treated  in  the  second  chapter,  which  I  have  subjoined 
to  the  history  oi  France,  with  which  it  has  a  near  connexion.  Inquiries  into 
the  antiquities  of  that  jurisprudence  occupied  more  attention  in  the  last  age 
than  at  present,  and  their  dryness  may  prove  repulsive  to  many  readers. 
But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  law ;  nor  can  any  man  render 
an  obscure  and  intricate  disquisition  either  perspicuous  or  entertaining. 
That  the  feudal  system  is  an  important  branch  of  historical  kno^^ledge  wul 
not  be  disputed,  when  we  consider  not  only  its  influence  upon  our  own  con- 
stitution, but  that  one  of  the  parties  which  at  present  divide  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  professes  to  appeal  to  the  original  principles  of  its  monarchy,  as 
they  subsisted  before  the  subversion  of  that  polity. 

The  four  succeeding  chwters  contain  a  sketch,  more  or  less  rapid  and 
general,  of  the  histories  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Saracenic  empires.    In  the  seventh  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  the 

Srogress  of  ecclesiastical  power,  a  subject  eminently  distinguishing  the  Mid- 
le  Ages,  and  of  which  a  concise  ana  impartial  delineation  has  long  been 
desirsS»le. 

The  English  constitution  furnishes  materials  for  the  eighth  chapter.  I 
cannot  hope  to  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  this  theme,  which  has  cost  me 
consideraole  labour ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  since  the  treatise  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  itself  open  to  much  exception,  there  has  been  no  historical 
development  of  our  constitution,  founded  upon  extensive  researches,  or  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  just  notion  of  its  character.  For  those  parts  of  Henry's  his- 
tory which  profess  to  trace  the  prosress  of  government  are  still  more  jejune 
than  the  rest  of  his  volumes ;  and  me  work  of  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow, 
however  pleasing  from  its  liberal  spirit,  displays  a  fault  too  common  among 
the  philosophers  of  his  country,  that  of  theorizing  upon  an  imperfect  induo 
tjon,  and  very  often  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  particular  facts. 
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The  ninth  and  last  chapter  relates  to  the  general  state  6f  society  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  comprehends  the^  history  of  conunerce,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  literature.  None  however  of  these  are  treated  in  detail,  and  the 
whole  chapter  is  chiefly  designed  as  supplemental  to  the  rest,  in  order  to  vary 
the  relations  under  which  events,  may  be'viewed,  and  to  give  a  more  adequate 
sense  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  tne  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  far  more  comprehensive  than  what,  with  a  due 
consideration  either  of  my  abilities  or  opportunities,  I  ought  to  have  under- 
taken, it  would  be  strangely  presmnptuous  to  hope  that  I  can  have  rendered 
myself  invulnerable  to  criticism.  Even  if  flagrant  errors  should  not  be  fire- 
quently  detected,  yet  I  am  aware  diat  a  desire  of  conciseness  has  prevented 
rtie  sense  of  some  passages  from  appearing  sufficiently  distinct;  and  though 
1  cannot  hold  myself  generally  responsible  for  omissions,  in  a  work  which 
could  only  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass  by  the  severe  retrench- 
ment of  superfluous  matter,  it  is  highly  probable  that  defective  information, 
forgetfulness,  or  too  great  a  regard  for  brevity,  has  caused  me  to  pass  over 
many  thin^  which  would  have  materially  illustrated  the  various  subjects  of 
these  inquiries. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  those  supe- 
rior judges,  who,  having  bestowed  a  more  undivided  attention  on  the  particu- 
lar objects  that  have  interested  Aem,  may  justly  deem  such  general  sketches 
impeitect  and  superficial;  but  my  labours  will  not  have  proved  fruitless,  if 
they  shall  conduce  to  stimulate  the  reflection,  to  guide  the  resesurches,  to  cor- 
rect the  prejudices,  or  to  animate  the  liberal  and  virtuous  sentiments  of  in* 
()uisitive  youth : 

"  Ml  satis  ampla 
Merest,  et  mibi  grande  decas,  aim  ignotns  in  amiii 
Tom  licet,  extemo  penituaqoe  inglonue  orbi." 
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BooRK  the  conclosiqn  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  mighty  fabric  of  empire,  which 
valour  and  policy  had  founded  upon  the 
sabvenioaor  86^^^  hills  of  Rome,was  final- 
tiie  Bomui  ly  overthrown,  in  all  the  west 
*»p*«-  of  Europe,  by  the  barbarous 
nations  from  the  north,  whose  martial 
energy  and  whose  numbers  were  irre- 
sistible. A  race  of  men,  formerly  un- 
known or  despised,  had  not  only  dismem- 
ifew  seuie-  ^red  that  proud  sovereignty, 
■rnns  or  lbs  but  permanently  settled  them- 
Jjjjjjj'**"^  selves  in  its  fairest  provinces, 
and  imposed  Uieir  yoke  upon 
the  ancient  possessors.  The  Vandals 
were  masters  of  Africa ;  the  Suevi  held 
part  of  Spain ;  the  Visigoths  possessed 
the  remainder,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Gaol;  the  Burguadians  occupied  the 
provinces  watered  by  the  Rhone  and  Sa- 
one;  the  Ostrogoths  almost  all  Italy. 
The  northwest  of  Gaul,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  some  writers  have 
filled  with  an  Armohcan  republic  ;*  while 

*  It  is  impossible  not  U>  speak  skepticaUr  as  to 
Urn  iepiibii<;,  or  rather  confedewtiott  of  iBJanind* 


the  remainder  was  still  nominally  sobjeet 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  ^ovemed  bf 
a  certain  Syagrius,  rather  with  an  inde* 
pendent  than  a  deputed  authority. 

[A.  D.  486.]  At  this  time,  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Salian  Franks,  a  tribe  of  biTarioaof 
Germans  long  connected  with  ci<wis. 
Rome,  and  originally  settled  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  who  had  lat- 
terly penetrated,  as  far  as  Toumay  and 
Cambray,*  invaded  Gaul,  and  defeated  Sy* 
agrius  at  Soissons.  The  result  of  this  vic- 
tory was  the  subjugation  of  those  prov- 
inces which  had  previously  been  consid- 
ered  as  Roman.  But  as  their  allegiance 
had  not  been  very  strict,  so  their  loss  was 
not  very  severely  felt ;  since  the  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople  were  not  too  proud 
to  confer  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  consul 
and  patrician,  which  he  was  too  prudent 
to  refuse.t 

ent  cities  nnder  the  mle  of  their  respective  biaii 
ops,  which  Da  Bos  has  with  great  ingennity  raised 
upon  ▼enr  slight  historical  eridenoe,  md  in  defiauM 
ot  the  silence  of  Gregory,  whose  see  of  Tours  bor^ 
dered  upon  their  supposed  territory.  Bnt  his  hy 
pothesis  is  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  because  il 
18  by  no  means  deficient  in  internal  probability,  and 
the  early  part  of  Gregory*s  history  is  brief  and  asg^ 
ligent  Du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  rEtablissemenft 
dee  Fran^ais  dans  les  Ganles,  t  i,  p.  253.  Gibbon^ 
c.  38,  after  following  Du  Boe  io  his  text,  wbi^pera 
as  usual,  his  suspicions  in  a  note. 
*  The  system  of  P^re  Daniel,  ^ho  dsnies  anv 

Cnnaoent  settlement  of  the  Fnnks  on  the  left 
nk  of  f  he  Rhine  before  Cloris,  seems  incapable 
of  being  supported.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  pre 
sumption  that  arises  from  the  discover  of  th* 
tomb  and  skeleton  of  Childeric,  father  of  Clovis,  al 
Toumay,  m  1653.  See  Moatfaucon,  Momuneiw 
de  la  Mooaiehie  Fian^aise,  tome  i.,  p.  la 

t  The  theory  of  Du  Bos,  who  conriden  Cknh 
as  a  sort  efUwlMMiikcf  te  iiap«oi%  aid  atfw- 
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Some  years  after  this,  Clovis  defeated 
the  Alemaimi,  or  S  wabians,  in  a  great  bat- 
tle at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne.  In  conse- 
<^uence  of  a  vow,  as  it  is  said,  made  du- 
nn^  this  engagement,*  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  princess  of 
Burgundy,  he  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. [A.  D.  496.]  It  would  be  a  fruit- 
less inquiry  whether  he  was  sincere  in 
this  change;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  no  policy  could  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful The  Arian  sect,  which  had  been 
early  introduced  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, was  predominant,  tliough  apparent- 
ly without  intolerance,!  in  the  Burgundi- 
an  and  Visigoth  courts ;  but  the  clergy  of 
Gaul,  were  strenuously  attached  to  the 
Catholic  side,  and  even  before  his  con- 
version had  favoured  the  arms  of  Clovis. 
They  now  became  his  most  zealous  sup- 
porters ;  and  were  rewarded  by  him  with 

erninff  the  Roman  part  of  his  subjects  by  no  other 
title,  has  justly  seemed  eztrava^nt  to  later  critical 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  France.  But  it  may 
oevertbeless  be  true,  that  the  connexion  between 
him  and  the  empire,  and  the  einbleuis  of  Konuin 
magistracy  which  he  bore,  reconciled  the  conquer- 
ed to  their  new  masters.  This  is  iudiciousiy  sta- 
ted by  the  Duke  de  Nivemois.  M6m.  de  I'Acad. 
^  devlnscnpt.,  tome  xz.,  p.  174.  Jn  the  sixih  century, 
'  however,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
ignorant  of  Clevis's  countrymen.  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  a  passage  in  Procopius,  where  he 
aeems  to  mention  the  Armoricans  under  the  name 
ApSopvxot ;  and  Agathias  gives  a  strangely  romantic 
account  of  the  Franks,  whom  he  extols  for  their  con- 
formity  to  Roman  laws,  vohru^  wc  ra  mlXXa  x?«v- 
nsi  *Po/iaiKi7,  Kat  vo/totf  rois  nvroif,  c.  r.  X.  He  goes 
on  to  commend  their  mutual  onion,  and  observes 
particularly  that,  in  partitions  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  frequently  been  made,  they  had  never 
taken  up  arms  against  each  other,  nor  polluted  the 
land  with  civil  bloodshed.  One  would  almost  be- 
lieve htm  ironical. 

♦  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  a  very  rhetorical  elory 
of  this  famous  vow,  which,  though  we  cannot 
disprove,  it  may  be  permitted  to  suspect.— L.  ii., 
C.90. 

t  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  par  Vich  et  Vaissette, 
t4iaM  i.,  p.  238.  Gibbon,  c.  37.  A  specious  objec- 
tion miant  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
monarchies  in  Italy,  as  well  as  Gaol  and  Spain, 
to  the  great  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
These  Arian  sovereigns  treated  their  Catholic  sub- 
jects,  it  may  be  said,  with  tenderness,  leaving  them 
m  possession  of  every  civil  privilege,  and  were  re- 
warded for  it  bj  their  defection  or  sedition.  But, 
in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed :  1  That  the 
system  of  persecution  adopted  by  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  succeeded  no  better ;  the  Catholics  of  that 
province  having  risen  against  them  upon  the  land- 
mg  of  Belisarius :  2.  That  we  do  not  know  what 
insnlu  and  discouragements  the  Catholics  of  Gaul 
and  Italy  may  have  endured,  especially  from  the 
Arian  bishops,  in  that  age  of  bigotry ;  although  the 
administrauons  of  Alaric  and  Theodoric  were  liber- 
al and  tolerant :  3.  That  the  distinction  of  Arian 
and  Catholic  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Goth  and  Roman,  of  conqueror  and  conquered ; 
•0  that  It  is  difficult  tD  separate  the  effecto  of  na- 
tional* from  thoaa  of  aectamn,  animodty. 


artful  gratitude,  and  by  his  descendants 
with  lavish  munificence.  [A.  D.  507.] 
Upon  the  pretence  of  religion,  he  attack- 
ed Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and,  by 
one  great  victory  near  Poitiers  overthrow* 
ing  their  empire  in  Gaul,  reduced  them 
to  the  maritime  province  of  Septimania, 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Pyrenees.  The  exploits  of  Clovis 
were  the  reduction  of  certain  independ- 
ent chiefs  of  his  own  tribe  and  family, 
who  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine.*  All  these  he  put  to  death 
by  force  or  treachery ;  for  he  was  cast  in 
the  true  mould  of  conquerors,  and  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
class,  both  for  the  splendour  and  the 
guiltiness  of  his  ambition. f 

[A.  D.  511.]  Clovis  left  four  sons ;  one 
illegitimate,  born  before  his  Hisdescend- 
conversion ;  and  three  by  his  "»«•• 
queen  Clotilda.  These  four  made,  it  is 
said,  an  equal  partition  of  his  dominions ; 
which  comprehended  not  only  France,  but 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, besides  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  Swabia, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  de- 
pendant, but  hereditary,  chiefs.  Thierry, 
the  eldest,  had  what  was  called  Austra- 
sia,  ihe  eastern  or  German  division,  and 
fixed  his  capital  at  Melz;  Clodomir,  at 
Orleans ;  Childebert,  at  Paris ;  and  Clo- 
taire,  at  Soissons.]:  During  their  reigns 
the  monarchy  was  aggrandized  by  the 
conquest  of  Burgundy.    [A.  D.  558.  J  Clo- 


*  Modem  historians,  in  enumerating  these  rc^- 
tili,  call  one  of  them  King  o(  Mans.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  a  chieftam,  independent 
of  Clovis,  could  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of 
France.  In  fact,  Gregory  of  Tours,  our  only  au- 
thority, does  not  sav  that  this  prince,  Regnomeris, 
was  King  of  Mans,  but  that  he  was  put  to  death  in 
that  city :  apud  Cenomannis  civitatem  jussu  Chlo 
dovechi  interfectos  est. 

t  The  reader  will  be  gratified  with  an  admirable 
memoir,  by  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  on  the  policy 
of  Clovis,  m  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions. 

X  Qnatuor  filii  regnom  accipinnt,  et  inter  se 
mqok  lance  dividunt.— Greg.  Tur.,  1.  iii.,  c.  1.  It 
would  rather  perplex  a  geographer  to  make  an 
eoual  division  of  Clevis's  empire  into  portions,  of 
which  Paris,  Orleans,  Metz,  and  Soissons  should 
be  the  respective  capitals.  I  apprehend,  in  fact, 
that  Gregory's  expression  is  not  very  precise.  The 
kingdom  of  Soissons  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
of  the  four,  and  that  of  Austrasia  the  greatest. 
But  the  partitions  made  bv  these  princes  were  ex- 
ceedingly complex ;  insulated  fragments  of  terri- 
tory, anci  even  undivided  shares  of  cities,  being  al- 
lotted to  the  worse  provided  brothers,  by  way  of 
compensation,  out  of  the  larger  kingdoms.  It 
would  be  very  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
these  minor  monarchies.  But  the  French  empire 
was  always  considered  as  one,  whatever  might  be 
the  number  of  its  inheritors  ;  and  from  accidental 
circumstances  it  was  so  freqhently  reunited  as  fuUv 
to  keep  up  this  notion. 
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taire,  the  youngest  brother,  ultimately  re- 
united all  the  kingdoms :  but  upon  his 
death  they  were  again  divided  among  his 
four  sons,  and  brought  together  a  second 
time  by  another  Clotaire  [A.  D.  613],  the 
grandson  to  the  first.  It  is  a  weary  and 
unprofitable  task  to  follow  these  changes 
in  detail,  through  scenes  of  tumult  and 
bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets  with 
no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any  inter- 
esting spot.  It  would  be  difficult,  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  observed,  to  find  any- 
where more  vice  or  less  virtue.  The 
names  of  two  queens  are  distinguished 
even  at  that  age  for  the  magnitude  of 
their  crimes:  Fredegonde,  the  wife  of 
Chilperic,  of  whose  atrocities  none  have 
doubted ;  and  Bninehaut,  queen  of  Aus- 
trasia,  who  has  met  with  advocates  in 
modem  times,  less,  perhaps,  from  any 
fair  presumptions  of  her  innocence,  than 
from  compassion  for  the  cruel  death 
which  she  underwent.* 

[A.  D.  628-638.]  But  after  Dagobert, 
son  of  Clotaire  II.,  the  kings  of  France 
Their  degen-  dwindled  iuto  personal  insig- 
cn«y-  nificance,  and  are   generally 

treated  by  later  historians  as  intensati, 
or  idiots.t  The  whole  power  of  the  king- 
Mayora  of  tin  dom  devolved  upon  the  may- 
paiaee.  oTS  of  the  palace,  originally 

officers  of  the  household,  through  whom 
petitions  or  representations  were  laid  be- 
fore the  king.  The  weakness  of  sover- 
eigns rendered  this  office  important,  and 
still  greater  weakness  suffered  it  to  be- 
come elective ;  men  of  energetic  talents 
aild  ambition  united  it  with  military  com- 
mand; and  the  history  of  France,  for 
half  a  century,  presents  no  names  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  Ebroin  and 

*  Evetj  history  will  ^e  a  sufficient  epitome  of 
the  MeroTingian  dynasty.  The  hcXs  of  these  times 
are  of  little  other  importance  than  as  they  impress 
on  the  mind  a  thorough  notion  of  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  almost  every  person  concerned  m 
them,  and  consequently  of  the  state  to  which  soci- 
ety was  reduced.  But  there  is  no  adtantage  in 
crowding;  the  memory  with  bartMuian  wars  and  as- 
sassinations. For  the  question  about  Brunehaut*s 
character,  who  has  had  partisans  almost  as  enthu- 
siastic as  those  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  reader 
may  consult  Pasquier,  Itecherches  de  la  France,  1. 
-viii,  or  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  tome  I,  on  one  side, 
and  a  dissertation  by  Gaillard,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tome  zxx.,  on  the 
other.  The  last  is  unfavourable  to  Brunehaut, 
and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  my  judgment. 

t  An  ingenious  attempt  is  made  by  the  Abb4 
Vertoty  Mim.  de  PAcademie,  tome  vi,  to  rescue 
these  monarchs  from  this  long-established  imputa- 
tion. But  the  leading  &ct  is  irresistible,  that  all  the 
foyai  authority  was  u)8t  during  their  reigns. '  How- 
ever, the  best  apology  seems  to  be,  that,  after  the 
victories  of  Pepm  Hevistal,  the  Merovingian  kings 
were,  in  effect,  conquered,  and  their  inefficiency 
was  a  matter  of  necessary  submission  to  a  master,  | 
B9 


Grimoald,  mayors  of  Neustria  and  Aus- 
trasia,  the  western  and  eastern  divisions 
of  the  French  monarchy.*  The^e,  how- 
ever, met  with  violent  ends ;  but  a  more 
successful  usurper  of  the  royal  authohr^ 
was  Pepin  Heristal,  first  mayor,  and  af- 
terward duke,  of  Austrasia ;  who  united, 
with  almost  an  avowed  sovereignty  over 
that  division,  a  paramount  command  over 
the  French  or  Neustrian  provinces,  where 
nominal  kings  of  the  Merovingian  family 
were  still  permitted  to  exist.  This  au- 
thority he  transmitted  to  a  more  renown* 
ed  hero,  his  son,  Charles  Martel,  who, 
aAer  some  less  important  exploits,  was 
called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  and  ter- 
rible enemy.  The  Saracens,  after  sub- 
jugating Spain,  had  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.  Charles  Martel 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them  be- 
tween Tours  and  Poitiersf  [A.  D.  733], 
in  which  300,000  Mahometans  are  hyper- 
bolically  asserted  to  have  fallen.  The 
reward  of  this  victory  was  the  province 
of  Septimania,  which  the  Saracens  had 
conquered  from  the  Visigoths.:}: 

Such  powerful  subjects  were  not  like- 
ly to  remain  long  contented  chance  lo  the 
without  the  crown;  but  the  royal fluniiy. 


*  The  original  kin^oms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and 
Orleans,  were  consolidated  into  that  denominated 
Neustria,  to  which  Burgundy  was  generally  appen- 
dant, though  distinctly  governed  l^  a  mayor  of  its 
own  election.  But  Aquitaine,  the  exact  bounds  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  was,  from  the  time  of  Dsgo 
bert  I.,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy, 
under  a  ducal  dynasty,  sprung  from  Aribert,  brother 
of  that  monarch. 

t  Tours  is  above  seventy  miles  distant  from  Poi- 
tiers ;  but  1  do  not  find  that  any  French  antiquary 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  place  of  this  great 
battle  with  more  {frecision ;  which  is  remarkable, 
since,  after  so  immense  a  slaughter,  we  should  ex- 
pect the  testimony  of  *'grandia  effossis  ossa  se- 
pulcris." 

The  victory  of  Charlea  Martel  has  immortalized 
his  name,  ana  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those 
few  baules  of  whicn  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all 
ita  subsequent  scenes ;  with  Marathon,  Arbela, 
the  Metaurus,  ChAlons,  and  Leipsic.  Yet  do  we 
not  judge  a  little  too  much  by  the  event,  and  fol- 
low, as  usual,  in  the  wake  of  fortune  ?  Has  not 
more  frequent  experience  condemned  those  who 
set  the  fate  of  empires  upon  a  single  cast,  and  risk 
a  general  battle  with  invaders,  whose  greater  peril 
is  in  delay  ?  Was  not  this  the  fatal  error  by  which 
Roderic  had  lost  bis  kingdom  f  Was  it  possible 
that  the  Saracens  could  l^ve  retained  any  perma- 
nent possession  of  France,  except  by  means  of  a 
victory  7  And  did  not  the  contest  upon  the  broad 
campaign  of  Poitou  afford  ihem  a  considerable 
prospect  of  success,  which  a  more  cautious  policy 
would  have  withheld  7 

t  This  conquest  was  completed  by  Pepin  in  759. 
The  inhabitants  preserved  their  liberties  by  treaty ; 
and  Vaissette  deduces  fibm  this  soleom  assurance 
the  privileges  of  Languedoc.  Hist  de  Lang.,  tome 
i..  p.  412. 
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EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  iOES. 
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AtMHiM  or  chcvmatanoes   under  which 
^'^  it  was  transferred  from  the 

rttce  of  Clovis  are  connected  with  one 
cf  the  most  impoitant  revolutions  in 
4fae  history  of  Europe.  [A.  D.  753.] 
The  mayor  Pepin,  inheriting  his  father 
Charles  Martel's  laleots  and  ambition, 
made,  in  the  name  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  a  solemn  reference 
to  the  pope,  Zacharias,  as  to  the  dep- 
osition of  Chikleric  III.,  under  whose 
flomiaal  authority  he  himself  was  reign- 
ing. The  decision  was  farourable ;  that 
Jie  who  possessed  the  power,  should  also 
tear  the  title  4tf  king.  The  unfortunate 
Merovinrian  was  dismissed  into  a  con- 
^«nt,  and  tiw  Franks,  with  one  consent, 
nised  Pepm  to  the  thsone,  the  founder 
of  a  more  iUustrioos  dynasty.  In  order 
io  ^udge  of  the  importance  of  this  ww(>- 
iution  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
France,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  iqion  the 
•flairs  of  Italy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Oslxogoths  was 
sonihiiated  by  the  arms  of  fielisarius 
and  Narses  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tnry.  But  not  long  after- 
ward, the  Lombards,  a  people  for  some 
time  settled  in  Pannonia,  not  only  sub- 
dued that  northern  part  of  Italy  which 
has  retained  their  name,  but,  extending 
themselves  aouUiward,  formed  the  pow- 
erful dutchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento. 
The  residence  of  their  kings  was  in  Pa- 
via ;  but  the  hereditarjr  vassals,  who  held 
those  two  dutchies,  might  be  deemed  al- 
most independent  sovereigns.*  The  rest 
of  Italy  was  governed  by  exarchs,  depu- 
ted by  the  Greek  emperors,  and  fixed  at 
Ravenna.  In  Rome  itself,  neither  the 
people,  nor  the  bishops^  who  had  already 
conceived  in  part  their  schemes  of  am- 
t)ition,  were  much  inclined  to  endure  the 
superiority  of  Constantiuople ;  yet  their 
•disaffection  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
inveterate  hatred,  as  well  as  jealousy, 
with  which  they  regarded  the  Lombards. 
But  an  impolitic  and  intemperate  perse- 
cution, carried  on  by  two  or  three  Greek 
emperors  against  a  favourite  superstition, 
the  worship  of  images,  excited  commo- 
tions througliout  Italy,  of  which  the 
Lombards  took  advantage,  and  easily 
TiMT  niwm  wrested  the  exarchate  of  Rar 
cto  enKiMiB  venna  from  the  eastern  em- 
otUB^imm,  pire.  [A.  D.  769.]  It  was 
far  from  the  design  of  the  popes  to 
aee  their  nearest  enemies  so  much  ag- 


•  The  history,  character,  and  policjr  of  the  Lom- 
bards are  well  treated  by  OHibon,  c.  45.  See,  too, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Giannone,  and  some 
papen  by  GaiUaid  in  the  Memoirs  of  Uie  Acttdemy 
of  iDMiipUons,  tomea yiiii, xxzt.,  xIt. 


and  any  eifoctnal  assistanoa 
rom  the  Emperor  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus  would  have  kept  Rome  still  faithful. 
But  havinff  no  hope  from  his  arms,  and 
provoked  by  his  obstinate  intolerance, 
the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  France;* 
and  the  service  they  had  rendered  to  Pe- 
pin led  to  reciprocal  obligations  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  At  the  ^^^  j.  |^ 
request  of  Stephen  II.,  the  nconqtmTaad 
new  king  of  France  descend-  be«iow«on  uw 
ed  from  the  Alps,  drove  the  '"^' 
Lombards  from  their  recent  conquests, 
and  conferred  them  upon  the  pope.  This 
memorable  donation  nearly  comprised  the 
modern  provinces  of  Romagna  and  the 
March  of  Ancona.t 

[A.  D.  768.]  The  state  of  Italy,  which 
had  undergone  no  change  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  was 
now  rapidly  jre^ng  to  a  great  revolu- 
tion. Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name,  the  Greek  empire  had  concealed 
the  extent  of  its  decline.  That  charm 
was  now  broken :  and  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
the  only  competitor  in  the  lists,  proved 
to  have  lost  its  own  energy  in  awaiting 
the  occasion  for  its  display.  France 
was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  pow- 
er of  Italy,  even  if  she  had  not  oeen 
guided  by  the  towering  ambition  and 
restless  activity  of  the  son  of  Pepin. 
It  was  almost  the  first  exploit  of  Charle- 
magne, after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Carloman  had  reunited  the  FranHish  em- 
pire under  his  dominion^  [A.  D.  772], 
to  subjugate  the  kingdom  of  ho  eoMi«Mi 
Lombard^.  [A.  D.  774.]  Nei-  i-ombaidy; 
ther  Pavia  nor  Verona,  its  most  con- 
siderable cities,  interposed  any  mate- 
rial delay  to  his  arms ;  and  the  chief  re- 
sistance he  encountered  was  from  Uie 
dukes  of  Frittli  and  Benevento,  the  latter 
of  whom  could  never  be  brought  into 
thorough  subjection  to  the  conqueror. 
Italy,  however,  be  the  cause  what  it 
might,  seems  to  have  tempted  Charle- 
magne far  less  than  the  daik  forests  of 

*  There  had  been  aome  preWona  overtnrea  to 
Charles  Martel,  aa  well  as  to  Pepin  himself;  the 
habitoal  aagacitj  of  the  court  of  Rome  peroetTiw 
the  growth  of  a  new  western  monarony,  whiS 


would  be,  in  faith  and  arms,  their  sursst  aUy.— 
Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltal.,  A..  D.  741. 

t  Oiannone,  1.  t.,  c.  2. 

t  Carloman,  Toanger  brother  of  Chanlea^  took 
the  Austrasian  or  German  provinces  of  the  em- 

Iiire.  The  custom  of  partition  was  so  folly  estob- 
ished,  that  those  wise  and  ambitiovs  prinees, 
Charles  Mattel,  Paptn,  and  Chaiiemagne  faimseir, 
did  not  venture  to  thwart  the  public  opinion  hy 
introducing  prhnogeniture.  Carloman  would  net 
long  have  stood  against  hia  brother :  who,  ut» 
his  death,  usuiped  the  inheritance  of  his  two  »- 
fant  cfaildrBB. 
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Germany.  For  neiUnr  the  toathem 
proTiQces,  nor  Sidlj,  could  have  with- 
stood his  power,  if  it  had  been  steadily 
.  directed  against  them.  Even 
jm  epun;  gp^^^  hardly  drew  so  moch 
of  his  attention,  as  the  splendour  of  the 
prize  might  naturally  have  excited.  He 
gained,  however,  a  very  important  ac- 
cession to  his  empire,  by  conquering 
from  the  Saracens  the  territory  contain- 
ed between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro. 
This  was  formed  into  the  Spanish  March, 
governed  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  part 
of  which,  at  least,  must  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to  France  till  the  twelfth 
century.* 
But  the  most  tedious  and  difficult 
achievement  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  reduction  of  the  Sax- 
ons. The  wars  with  this  nation,  who 
occupied  nearly  the  modem  circles  of 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  lasted  for 
thirty  years.  Whenever  the  conqueror 
withdrew  his  armies,  or  even  his  person, 
the  $axon8  broke  into  fresh  rebellion; 
which  his  unparalleled  rapidity  of  move- 
ment seldom  failed  to  crush  without  de- 
lay. From  such  perseverance  on  either 
side,  destruction  of  the  weaker  could 
alone  result.  A  large  colony  of  Saxons 
were  finally  transplanted  into  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  countries  hitherto  ill-peo- 
pled, in  which  their  descendants  pre- 
served the  same  unconquerable  spirit  of 
resistance  to  oppression.  Many  fled  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and,  mm- 
gling  with  the  Northmen^  who  were  just 
preparing  to  run  their  memorable  career, 
revenged  upon  the  children  and  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  the  devastation  of  Sax- 
ony. The  remnant  embraced  Christi- 
anity, their  aversion  to  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their'  rebellions,  and 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  a  submission,  wluch  even  Witi- 
kind,  the  second  Arminius  of  Germany, 
after  such  irresistible  conviction  of  her 
destiny,  did  not  disdain  to  make.  But 
they  retained,  in  the  main,  their  own 
laws;  they  were  governed  by  a  duke  of 
their  own  nation,  if  not  of  their  own 
election ;  and  for  many  ages  they  were 


*  The  connts  of  B«rceloDa  alvvays  acknowl- 
edged Um  feudal  raperioriiy  of  the  kioga  of  France, 
till  tdme  time  after  their  own  title  had  been  mer* 
fed  in  that  of  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1180,  legal  in- 
•tramenu  eiecuted  in  Catalonia  ceaaed  to  be  da- 
ted bjr  the  year  of  the  King  o(  France ;  and  as 
there  certainly  remained  no  other  mark  of  depend- 
moe,  the  aeparation  of  the  principality  may  be 
inferred  to  that  year.  Bat  the  riffhU  of  the  French 
crown  ifwer  it  were  finally  ceded  by  Louia  IX.,  in 
1258.- De  Marca,  Marca  Hiapaoica,  p.  514.  Art 
de  ▼6riiier  lea  Datea  t  ii.,  p.  291. 


distinguished  by  their  original  charactai 
among  the  nations  of  Germany. 

Th^  successes  of  Charlemagne  on  ths 
eastern  frontier  of  his  empire  against  the 
Sclavonians  of  Bohemia,  and  Huns  ot 
Avars  of  Pannonia,  though  obtained  witli 
less  cost,  were  hardly  less  eminent  in 
all  his  wars,  the  newly-conquered  n». 
tions,  or  those  whom  felr  had  made  de* 
pendant  allies,  were  eu^  loyed  to  subju*- 
gate  their  neighbours ;  and  the  incessant 
waste  of  fatigue  and  the  sword  was  sup- 
plied  by  a  fresh  population  . 
that  swelled  the  expanding  aSSi^"* 
circle  of  dominion.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  limits  of  the  new  western 
empire  are  very  exactly  defined  by  con- 
temporary writers,  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  appreciate  the  degree  >f  subjection  in 
which  the  Sclavonian  inoes  were  held 
As  an  organized  mass  of  provinces,  regi> 
larly  governed  by  imperial  (Officers,  il 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  bounded,  m 
Germany,  by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the  Bo^ 
hemian  mountains,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  crossing  tiie  Daiud)e  above  Viea 
na,  and  prolonged  to  the  Gulf  of  Istrkb 
Part  of  Dalmatia  was  comprised  in  the 
dutchy  of  FriuU.  In  Italy,  the  empire 
extended  not  much  beyond  the  modem 
frontier  of  Naples,  if  we  exclude,  as  waa 
the  fact,  the  dutchy  of  Benevento  from 
any  thing  more  than  a  titular  subjectioik 
Tne  Spanish  boundary,  as  has  been  said 
already,  was  the  Ebro.* 

[A.  D.  800.]  A  seal  was  piit  to  die  glo> 
ry  of  Charlemagne,  when  Leo  ^  corona- 
III.,  in  the  name  of  the  Ro-  uonMMap*- 
man  people,  placed  upon  his  ^' 
head  the  imperial  crown.  His'  father, 
Pepin,  had  borne  the  title  of  patrician, 
and  he  had  himself  exercised,  with  that 
title,  a  regular  sovereignty  over  Rome-f 


*  I  follow  in  tbia  the  mvp  of  Koch,  in  hia  T»> 
Ueao  dea  R^Tolutiona  de  TEarope,  tone  i.  Thai 
of  Vau^ndy,  Paris,  17S2,  includes  the  dependant 
Sclavonic  tnbee,  and  carries  the  Umit  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  Oder  and  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  ao- 
thors  of  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  extend  it  to  the 
Raab.  It  won  Id  require  a  long  examination  to  give 
a  precise  statement 

t  The  patricians  of  the  lower  empire  were  gov- 
ernors sent  from  Constantinople  to  the  provinces. 
Rome  had  long  been  accustomed  to  their  name 
and  power.  The  subjection  of  the  Romsns,  both 
clergy  and  laitv,  to  Charlemagne,  as  well  before  at 
aAer  he  bore  tne  imperial  name,  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished.—See  Dissertation  Historique,  par  Le  Blanc, 
subjoined  to  his  Trait6  des  Monnoyes  de  Prance, 
p.  18,  and  St.  Maic,  Abr6g6  Chronologique  de 
i'Histoire  de  I'ltalie,  t.  L  The  first  of  these  wri- 
ters doea  not  allow  that  Pepin  exerciaed  any  author, 
ity  at  Rome.  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  rests  over  ita 
internal  government  for  near  fifty  years ;  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  nominal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Oreek  emperors  waa  not  entirely  ab> 
rogated.— Moratori,  Annali  dltalia,  ad  ann.  77!fc 
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Money  was  coined  in  his  name,  and  an 
oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  But  the  appellation  of  em- 
peror seemed  to  place  his  authority  over 
all  his  subjects  on  anew  fooling.  It  was 
full  of  high  and  indefinite  pretension, 
tending  to  overshadow  the  free  election 
of  the  Franks  by  a  fictitious  descent  from 
Augustus.  A  fresh  oath  of  fidelity  to  him 
as  emperor  was  demanded  from  his  sub- 
jects. His  own  discretion,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  affecting  those  more 
despotic  prero^ives,  which  the  imperial 
name  might  still  \fe  supposed  to  convey. 
In  analyzing  the  characters  of  he- 
roes, it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
HLchantcter.  altogether  the  share  of  for- 
tune  from  their  own.  The 
epoch  made  by  Charlemagne  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  illustrious  families 
which  prided  themselves  in  him  as  their 
progemtor,  the  very  legions  of  romance, 
which  are  full  of  his  fabulous  exploits, 
have  cast  a  lustre  around  his  head,  and 
testify  the  greatness  that  has  imbodied 
itself  in  his  name.  None  indeed  of  Char- 
lemagne's wars  can  be  compared  with 
the  Saracenic  victory  of  Charles  Martel; 
but  that  was  a  contest  for  freedom,  his 
for  conquest;  and  fame  is  more  partial 
to  successful  aggression  than  to  patriotic 
resistance.  As  a  scholar,  his  acquisitions 
were  probably  little  superior  to  those  of 
his  unrespectcd  son ;  and  in  several  points 
of  view  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  might 
be  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dissec- 
tion.* But,  rejecting  a  mode  of  judging 
equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shall 
find  that  he  possessed  in  every  thing 
that  grandeur  of  conception  which  dis- 
tinguishes extraordinary  minds.  Like 
Alexander,  he  seemed  bom  for  universal 
innovation:  in  a  life  restlessly  active, 
we  see  him  reforming  the  coinage,  and 
establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money ; 

8t  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  356,  372.  A  mosaic,  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  palace,  represents  onr  Saviour  giv- 
ing the  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  a  standard  to  a  crowned  prince,  bearing 
the  inscription,  Constantine  V.  But  Constantine 
V.  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  780 ;  and  if  this  piece 
of  workmanship  was  made  under  Leo  III.,  as  the 
authors  uf  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  imagine,  it 
could  not  be  earlier  than  795.— T.  i.,  p.  262.  Mura- 
tori,  ad  ann.  798.  However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  considerable  share  of  juris- 
diction and  authority  was  practically  exercised  by 
the  popes  during  this  period. — Vid.  Murat.,  ad  ann. 
789. 

*  Eginhard  attests  his  ready  eloquence,  His  per- 
fect mastery  of  Latin,  his  knowledse  of  Greek,  so 
fiir  as  to  read  it,  his  acquisitions  in  logic,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  astronomy.  But  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Debonair  attributes 
most  of  these  accomplishments  to  that  onforta- 
nate  prince 


gathering  about  him  the  learned  of  every 
country ;  founding  schools,  and  collect- 
ing libraries;  interfering,  but  with  the 
tone  of  a  king,  in  religious  controversies; 
aiming,  though  prematurely,  at  the  for- 
mation of  a  naval  force  ;  attempting,  for 
the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnificent 
enterprise  of  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Dan- 
ube;* and  meditating  to  mould  the  dis- 
cordant codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
laws  into  a  uniform  system. 

The  great  qualities  of  Charlemagne 
were  indeed  alloyed  by  the  vices  of  a 
barbarian  and  a  conqueror.  Nine  wives, 
whom  he  divorced  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, attest  the  license  of^  his  private 
life,  which  his  temperance  and  frugality 
can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem.f  Unspa- 
ring of  blood,  though  not  constitution- 
ally cruel,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
means  which  his  ambition  prescribed,  he 
beheaded  in  one  day  four  thousand  Sax- 
ons ;  an  act  of  atrocious  butchery,  iifter 
which  his  persecuting  edicts,  pronoun- 
cing the  pam  of.  death  against  those  who 
refused  baptism,  or  even  who  ate  flesh 
during  Lent,  seem  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  This  union  of  barbarous  ferocity 
with  elevated  views  of  nationsd  improve- 
ment, might  suggest  the  parallel  of^Peter 
the  Great.  But  the  degrading  habits  and 
brute  violence  of  the  Muscovite  place 
him  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  re 
storer  of  the  empire. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  intellectual  ex- 
cellence was  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubtedly  bias- 
ed him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his 
conduct,  that  of  encouraging  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  But, 
perhaps,  his  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in 
the  disgraces  of  succeeding  times,  and 
the  miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands  alone 
like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in 
the  broad  ocean.  His  sceptre  was  as 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not  be 
drawn  by  any  weaker  Jiand.  In  the  dark 
ages  of  European  history,  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  affords  a  solitary  resting- 
place  between  two  long  periods  of  turbu- 
lence and  ignominy,  deriving  the  advan- 


•  See  an  essay  upon  this  project  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tome  zviii.  The 
rivers  which  were  designed  to  form  the  links  of 
this  Junction  were  the  Aitmuhl,  the  Regnitz,  and 
the  Maine ;  but  their  want  of  depth,  and  the  spon- 
^ness  of  the  soil,  appear  to  present  insaperahls 
impediments  to  its  completion. 

1 1  apprehend  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  ths 
charge  of  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  daughters, 
whicli  Voltaire  calls  vne  foihleatt.  The  error 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  misinterpreted  pas- 
sage of  Eginhard.  These  ladies,  indeed,  were  far 
from  being  models  of  virtue,  and  their  lives  brought 
scandal  apon  the  royal  palace. 
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tages  of  contrast  both  from  that  of  the 
preceding  dynasty,  and  of  a  posterity  for 
whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which 
they  were  unwOTthy  and  unequal  to  main- 
tain.* 

[A.  D.  814.]  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  the  Charlemagne,  died  before  him, 
Deboour.  leaving  a  natural  son,  named 
Bernard.!  £ven  if  he  had  been  legit- 
imate, the  right  of  representation  was 
not  at  all  estahUshed  during  these  ages ; 
indeed,  the  general  prejudice  seems  to 
have  inclined  against  it.  Bernard,  there- 
fore, kept  only  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  had  been  transferr^  to  his  father ; 
while  Louis,  the  vounger  son  of  Charle- 
magne, inherited  the  empire.  [A.  D. 
817.]  But,  in  a  short  time,  Bernard,  hav- 
ing attempted  a  rebeUion  against  his  un- 
cle, was  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes,  which 
occasioned  his  death;  a  cruelty  more 
agreeable  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  man- 
ners, than  to  the  character  of  Louis,  who 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  sever- 
ity he  had  been  persuaded  to  use. 

Under  this  prince,  called  by  the  Italians 
the  Pious,  and  by  the  French  the  Debonair, 
or  Good-natured,|  the  mighty  structure 
of  his  father's  power  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cay. 1  do  not  know  that  Louis  deserves 
so  much  contempt  as  he  has  undergone ; 
but  historians  have  in  general  more  in- 
dulgence for  splendid  crimes,  than  for 
the  weaknesses  of  virtue.  There  was  no 
defect  in  Louis's  understanding  or  cour- 
age ;  he  was  accomplished  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  in  all  the  learning  which  an 
education,  excellent  for  that  age,  could 
supply.  No  one  was  ever  more  anxious 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  administration ; 
and  whoever  compares  his  capitularies 
with  those  of  Charlemagne,  will  perceive 
that,  as  a  legislator,  he  was  even  superior 
to  his  father.  The  fault  lay  entirely  in 
his  heart ;  and  this  fault  was  nothing  but 
a  temper  too  soft,  and  a  conscience  too 
strict.^    It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  em- 


*  The  life  of  Charlemagne,  by  Gailiard,  without 
being  made  perhaps  so  interesting  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  presents  an  adequate  view  both  of  his 
actions  and  character.— Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alle- 
roands,  tome  ii.,  appears  to  me  a  superior  writer. 

t  A  contemporary  author,  Thegan,  ap.  Muraunri, 
A.  D.  810,  asserts  that  Bernard  was  bom  of  a  con- 
cubine. I  do  not  know  why  modem  historians 
vepresent  it  otherwise. 

t  These  names,  as  a  French  writer  observes, 
meant  the  same  thing.  Pnta  had,  even  in  good 
Latin,  the  sense  of  mitit,  meek,  forbearing,  or  what 
the  French  call  debonair. — Synonymesde  Rouband, 
tome  1,  p.  257.  Our  English  word  debonair  is 
hardlv  used  in  the  same  sense,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  an  English  word;  but  I  have  not  altered 
tioois's  appellation,  by  which  he  is  so  well  known. 

^  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tome  ii.,  has 
done  mote  justice  than  other  historians  to  Louis's 


pire  should  have  been  speedily  dissolved ; 
a  succession4>f  such  men  as  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  could  alone 
have  preserved  its  integrity ;  but  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Louis  and  his  people  were 
immediately  owing  to  the  following  er- 
rors of  his  conduct. 

[A.  D.  817.]    Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, Louis  thought  fit  to  aSSO-  hij,  miafor- 

ciate  his  eldest  son  Lothaire  to  tunes  and 
the  empire,  and  to  confer  the  •'^"^ 
provinces  of  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine,  as 
subordinate  kingdoms,  upon  the  two 
younger,  Louis  and  Pepin.  The  step 
was,  in  api)earance,  conformable  to  his 
father's  poUcy,  who  had  acted  towards 
himself  in  a  similar  manner.  But  such 
measures  are  not  subject  to  general  rules, 
and  exact  a  careful  regard  to  characters 
and  circumstances.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, which  regulated  this  division,  was 
learned  from  Charlemagne,*  and  could 
alone,  if  strictly  pursued,  have  given  uni- 
ty and  permanence  to  the  empire.  The 
elder  brother  was  to  preserve  his  superi- 
ority over  the  others,  so  that  they  should 
neither  make  peace  nor  war,  nor  even 
give  answer  to  ambassadors,  without  his 
consent.  Upon  the  death  of  either,  no 
further  partition  was  to  be  made ;  but 
whichever  of  his  children  might  become 
the  popular  choice,  was  to  inherit  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  the  same  superior- 
ity of  the  head  of  the  family.f  This  com- 
pact was,  from  the  beginning,  disliked  by 
the  younger  brothers ;  and  an  event,  upon 
which  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  cal- 
culated, soon  disgusted  his  colleague  Lo- 
thaire. Judith  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor^s 
second  wife,  an  ambitious  woman,  bore 
him  a  son,  by  name  Charles,  whom  both 
parents  were  naturally  aniEious  to  placb 
on  an  equal  fo6ting  with  his  brothers 
But  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lothaire,  who  was  ill-disposed 
to  see  his  empire  still  further  dismember- 
ed for  this  child  of  a  second  bed.  Louis 
passed  his  life  in  a  stniggle  with  three 
undutiful  sons,  who  abused  his  paternal 
kindness  by  constant  rebeUions. 

These  were  rendered  more  formidable 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  different  class  of 


character.  Yaissette  attests  the  goodness  of  his 
government  in  Aquitaine,  which  he  held  as  a  sub- 
ordinate kingdom  during  his  father's  life.  It  ex- 
tended fj-om  ue  Loire  to  the  Ebro,  so  that  the  trust 
was  not  contemptible.~Hi8t  de  Languedoc,  tome 
L,  p.  476. 

*  Charlemagne  had  made  a  prospective  arrange- 
ment in  806,  the  conditions  of  which  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  Louis ;  but  the  death  of  his  two 
elder  sons,  Charles  and  Pepin,  prevented  its  takiof 
effect— Baluz.  Capitularia,  p.  441. 

t  Baluzii  Capitularia,  tome  i,  p.  575. 
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enemies,  whom  it  had  been  another  enor 
of  the  emperor  to  provoke.  Charlemagne 
had  aBSomed  a  thorough  control  and  su- 
premacy over  the  clergy;  and  his  son 
was  perhaps  still  more  vigilant  in  chasti- 
sing their  irregulahties,  and  reforming 
their  rules  of  discipline.  But  to  this, 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear 
at  the  hands  of  the  first,  it  was  not  equal- 
ly easy  for  the  second  to  obtain  their  sub- 
mission. Louis,  therefore,  drew  on  him- 
self the  inveterate  enmity  of  men,  who 
united  with  the  turbulence  of  martial 
nobles,  a  skill  in  managing  those  engines 
of  offence  which  were  peculiar  to  their 
order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  devotion 
of  his  character  laid  him  very  open.  Yet, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
many  days  of  ignominy,  his  wishes  were 
eventually  accomplished.  [A.  D.  840.] 
Charles,  bis  youngest  son,  sur- 
named  the  Bald,  obtained,  up- 
on his  death,  most  part  of 
France,  while  Germany  fell  to 
the  share  of  Louis,  and  the 
rest  of  the  imperial  dominions, 

witti  the  title,  to  the  eldest, 

Lothaire.  [A.  D.  847.]  This  partition 
was  the  result  of  a  sanguinary,  though 
short,  contest ;  and  it  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  For  the 
treaty  of  Mersen,  in  847,  abrogated  the 
sovereignty  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  eldest  brother  and  to  the  imperial 
name  in  former  partitions ;  each  held  his 
reroective  kingdom  as  an  independent 
right.* 
The  8ubseq[uent  partitions  made  among 
the  children  of  these  brothers 
Sr  CBrioTiiH  are  of  too  rapid  succession  to 
be  here  related.  In  about 
forty  years,  the  empire  was 
neam  reunited  under  Charles 
the  Fat,  son  of  Louis  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  his  short  and  in- 
glorious reign  ended  in  his  deposition, 
ftom  this  time  the  possession  of  Italy 
was  contested  among  her  native  prin- 
ces; .Germany  fell  at  first  to  an  illegit- 
imate descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and 
iHrnMRiber.  ^  *  BboTt  time  was  entirely 
■MM  or  tte  lost  by  his  fomily ;  two  king- 
•mpire.        doms,  afterward  united,t  were 

♦BaluM  Capknlaria,  tome  ii.,  p.  42.  Velly, 
tome  ii.,  p.  75.  The  expresaions  of  ibis  treaty  are 
pertiaps  equivocal ;  bat  the  subseauent  conduct  of 
the  brothers  and  their  family  Jastinea  the  construc- 
tion of  Velly,  which  I  have  followed. 

t  These  kingdoms  were  denominated  Provence 
tnd  Transjnrane  Bmrgundy.  The  latter  was  very 
•mall,  coinprising  only  part  of  Switzerland  ;  but  its 
Meond  sovereign,  Rodolpk  II.,  acquired  by  treaty 
almost  the  whole  of  the  former ;  and  the  two  uni- 
ted were  called  the  kingdom  of  Aries.    This  lasted 
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ibnned  by  usurpers,  out  of  what 
then  called  Burgundy,  and  comprised  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Alps,  with  Franche  Comt6,  and  great  part 
of  Switzerland.     In  France, 
the  Carlovingian  kings  con-  JSSKe.*^ 
tinned  for  another  century;  Endessgr. 
but  their  line  was  interrupted  ^^^^ 
two  or  three  times  by  the  Robert  ?  on 
election  or  usurpation  of  a  f*^P»»  «*• 
powerful  family,  the  counte  of  JSI^Lothsim 
Paris  and  Orleans,  who  end-  vm!  Loafs  ▼. 
ed,  like  the  old  ma^rors  of  ypJSlT* 
the  palace,  in  dispersing  the 
phantoms  of  royalty  tKey  had  profess- 
ed to  serve.^     Hugh   Capet,  the  rep-, 
rosentative    of  this    house,    upon   the 
death  of  Louis  Y .  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne ;  thus  founding  the  third  and  most 
permanent  race  of  French  sovereigns. 
Beforo  this  happened,  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  had  sunk   into   insignifi- 
cance, and  retained  little  more  of  France 
than  the  city  of  Laon.    The  rest  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  seized  by  the  powerful 
nobles,  who,  with  the  nominal  fidelity  of 
the  feudal  system,  maintained  its  practi- 
cal independence  and  rebellious  spirit. 

These  were  times  of  great  misery  u> 
the  people,  and  the  worst,  per- 
haps, that  Europe  has  ever  : 
known.  Even  under  Charle- 
magne, we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the 
calamities  which  the  people  suffered. 
The  light  which  shone  around  him  was 
that  of  a  consuming  fire.  The  free  pro- 
prietors, who  had  once  considered  them- 
selves as  only  called  upon  to  resist  for- 
eign invasion,  were  harassed  witl^  end- 
less expeditions,  and  dragged  away  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  or  the  banks  of  the  Drave. 
Many  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  his  ca^ 
pitularies,  became  ecclesiastics  to  avoid 
military  conscription.!     But  far  worse 
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from  933  to  1032,  when  Roddph  III.  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  11. — Artde 
T^rifier  les  Dates,  tome  ii.,  p.  427-432. 

*  The  family  of  Capet  is  generally  admitted  to 
possess  the  most  ancient  pedigree  of  anir  sovereis(B 
line  in  Europe.  Its  succession  ihrougn  males  is 
unequivocally  deduced  from  Robert  the  BrsTe, 
made  ^Temor  of  Aujou  in  864,  and  father  of  £u 
deSf  kmg  of  France,  and  of  R(^rt,  who  was  cho- 
sen by  a  party  in  922,  thoug:h,  as  Charles  the  Sim> 
pie  was  still  acknowledged  in  some  provinces,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  ought  to  be  counted  in  the 
royal  list.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that 
Robert  the  Brave  was  descended,  equally  through 
males,  from  St.  Amoul,  who  died  in  640,  snd  con- 
sequently nearly  allied  to  the  Carlovingian  family, 
who  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  ssme  head. — 
See  Preuves  de  la  Gen6alogie  de  Hughes  Capet,  in 
TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  tome  i.,  p.  566. 

t  Capitularia,  A.  D.  805.  Whoever  possessed 
three  mansi  of  allodial  property,  was  called  upon 
for  personsl  service,  or  at  least  to  furnish  a  substi- 
tute.   Nigellus,  author  of  a  poetical  Life  of  Louis 
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i  bave  been  their  state  under  the  faix 
leoTeniinent  of  succeeding  times,  when 
the  dukes  and  counts,  no  longer  checked 
by  the  vigorous  administration  of  Char- 
lemagne, were  at  liberty  to  play  the  ty- 
rants in  their  several  territories,  of  which 
they  now  became  almost  the  sovereigns. 
The  poorer  landholders  accordingly  were 
forced  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke ; 
and  either  by  compulsion,  or  through 
hope  of  being  better  protected,  submitted 
their  independent  patrimonies  to  the  feu- 
dal tenure. 

But  evils  still  more  terrible  than  these 
political  abuses  were  the  lot  of  those  na- 
tions who  had  been  subject  to  Charle- 
magne. Thejf  indeed,  ma^  appear  to 
OS  little  better  than  feix)cious  barbari- 
ans: but  they  were  exposed  to  the  as- 
saults of  tribes,  in  comparison  of  whom 
they  must  be  deemed  humane  and  pol- 
ished. Each  frontier  of  the  empire  had 
lo  dread  the  attack  of  an  enemy.    The 

TiM  au^   •    ^®**^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  continu- 
«»«c«n  •  3ijy  aianned  by  the  Saracens 

of  Africa,  who  possessed  themselves  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  became  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*  [A.  D.  846 
-8i9.]  Though  the  Greek  dominions  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  chiefly  exposed 
to  them,  they  twice  insulted  and  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Rome ;  nor  was  there  any 
security  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  where,  early  in  the  tenth 
century,  they  settled  a  piratical  colony.f 
Much  more  formidable  were  the  foes 
Tiie  Him.  by  whom  Germany  was  assail- 
•«*«■•  ed.  The  Sclavonians,  a  widely- 
extended  people,  whose  language  is  still 
spoken  upon  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
had  occupied  the  countries  of  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Pannonia,^  on  the  eastern 

L.  wems  to  implicate  Gharlemagiie  himself  m  some 
of  the  oppreMions  of  his  reign.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  the  former  to  redress  those  vrho  had  been 
injured  in  his  Other's  time.— Recueil  des  Histo- 
liens,  tome  tL  N.  B.  I  quote  by  this  title  the 
great  collection  of  French  historians,  charters,  and 
other  docmnenU  illastrative  of  the  middle  ases, 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  its  nrst 
editor,  the  Benedictine  Bouquet.  But  as  several 
learned  men  of  that  order  were  SDccessiTely  con- 
cerned in  this  work,  not  one  half  of  which  has  yet 
been  published,  it  seemed  better  to  follow  ito  own 
title-rage. 

*  These  AfHcan  Saracens  belong  to  the  Agla- 
hifees,  adynasty  that  reigned  at  Tunis  for  the  whole 
of  the  ninth  century,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  /Ibbaasite  Khalifs.  They  were  overthrown 
themselves  in  the  next  age  by  the  Fatimites.  Si- 
cily was  first  invaded  in  827 ;  but  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse was  only  reduced  in  878. 

t  Moraton,  Annaii  d'ltalia,  ad  ann.  906,  et  alibi 
These  Saneens  of  Frassineto,  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween Nice  and  Monaoo,  were  extirpated  by  a 
CooDt  of  Provence  in  973^ 

t  i  am  senaible  of  the  awkward  effect  of  inlio- 


confines  of  the  empire,  and  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  acknowledged  its 
superiority.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  a  Tartarian  tribe,  the  Hunga- 
rians, overspreading  that  country  which 
since  has  home  their  name,  and  moving 
forward  like  a  vast  wave,  brought  a 
dreadful  reverse  upon  Germany.  Their 
numbers  were  great,  their  ferocity  un- 
tamed. They  fought  with  light  cavalry 
and  Ught  armour,  trusting  to  their  show- 
ers of  arrows,  against  which  the  swords 
and  lances  pf  the  European  armies  could 
not  avail.  The  memory  of  Attila  was 
renewed  in  the  devastations  of  these 
savages,  who,  if  they  were  not  his  com- 
patriots, resembled  them  both  in  their 
countenances  and  customs.  [A.  D.  934- 
954.]  All  Italy,  all  Germany,  and  the 
south  of  France,  felt  this  scourge;*  till 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great 
drove  them  back  by  successive  victo- 
ries within  their  0¥m  limits,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  they  learned  peaceful  arts, 
adopted  the  religion,  and  followed  the 
policy,  of  ChristendonL 

If  any  enemies  could  be  more  de- 
structive than  these  Hunganans,  tim  Ner- 
they  were  the  pirates  of  the  «»«>* 
noith,  known  commonly  by  the  name 
of  Normans.  The  love  of  a  predatory 
Ufe  seems  to  have  attracted  adventu- 
rers of  different  nations  to  the  Scandi- 
navian  seas,  from  whence  they  infested, 
not  only  by  maritime  piracy,  but  contin- 
ual invasions,  the  northern  coasts  both 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  causes  of 
their  sudden  appearance  are  inexplicable, 
or  at  least  could  only  be  sought  in  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Scandinavia.  For, 
undoubtedly,  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England  were  as  little  protected  from  dep* 
redations  under  the  Merovingian  kings, 
and  those  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  in  subse- 
quent times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of 
an  attack  from  this  side  is  recorded,  and 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 

ducing  this  name  from  a  more  ancient  geography, 
but  it  saves  a  circumlocution  still  more  awkward. 
Austria  would  convey  an  imperfect  idea,  and  tbe 
Austrian  dominions  could  not  be  named  without  a 
tremendoas  anachronism. 

*  In  924  they  overran  Lancuedoc.  Raymond- 
Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  cut  tneir  army  to  pieces ; 
but  they  had  previously  committed  such  ravages, 
that  the  bishops  of  that  province,  writing  soon  af- 
terward to  Pope  John  X.,  assert  that  scarcely  any 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  out  of  a  great  number,  were 
left  alive.— Hist,  de  Lan^edoc,  tome  ii.,  p.  60L 
Thev  penetrated  into  Ouienne  as  late  as  951.— 
Flodoardi  Chronicon,  in  Recueil  des  Historient, 
tome  viit.  In  Italy  they  inspired  such  terror,  that 
a  mass  was  composed  expressly  deprecating  this 
calamity:  Ab  Ungarorum  nos  defendas  jaculis* 
In  937  they  ravaged  tbe  country  as  far  as  Bene- 
vento  and  Capua.— Muraton,  Ann.  dltaUa. 
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tury,*  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In 
787,  the  Danes,  as  we  call  those  northern 
plunderers,  began  to  infest  England, 
which  lay  most  immediately  open  to 
their  incursions^  Soon  afterward  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  Charle- 
magne repulsed  them  by  means  of  his 
fleets;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few  places 
during  his  reign.  It  is  said  that,  perceiv- 
ing one  day,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  Norman  vessels  which  had 
penetrated  into  that  sea,  he  shed  tears, 
in  anticipation  of  the  miseries  which 
awaited  his  empire.f  In  Louis's  reign 
their  depredations  upon  the  coasts  were 
more  incessant,!  but  they  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  inland  country  till  that  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  wars  between 
that  prince  and  his  family,  which  exhaust- 
ed France  of  her  noblest  blood,  the  in- 
subordination of  the  provincial  govern- 
ors, even  the  instigation  of  some  of 
Charles's  enemies,  laid  all  open  to  their 
inroads.  They  adopted  a  uniform  plan 
of  wurfare  both  in  France  and  England ; 
saiUng  up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels 
of  small  burden,  and  fortifying  the  islands 
which  they  occasionally  found,  they  made 
these  intrenchments  at  once  an  asylum 
for  their  women  and  children,  a  reposito- 
ry for  their  plunder,  and  a  place  of  retreat 
from  superior  force.  After  pillaging  a 
town,  they  retired  to  these  strongholds 
or  to  their  ships  ;  and  it  was  not  till  873 
that  they  ventured  to  keep  possession 
of  Angers,  which,  however,  they  were 
compelled  to  evacuate.  Sixteen  years 
afterward  they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and 
committed  the  most  ruinous  devastations 
on  the  neighbouring  country.  As  these 
Normans  were  unchecked  by  religious 
awe,  the  rich  monasteries,  which  had 
stood  harmless  amid  the  havoc  of  Chris- 
tian war,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  endured  some  ir- 
recoverable losses  of  ancient  learning; 
but  their  complaints  are  of  monuments 
disfigured,  bones  of  saints  and  kings  dis- 
persed,  treasures   carried    away.      St. 

*  Greg.  Turon,  1.  iii.,  c.  3. 

t  In  the  ninth  century  the  Norman  pirates  not 
only  ravaged  the  Balearic  Ules,  and  nearer  coasts 
of  tne  Mediterranean,  but  even  Greece.— DeMarca, 
Marca  Hispanicaf  p.  327.  ' 

X  Nigellus,  the  poetical  biographer  of  Louis, 
.  gives  the  following  description  m  the  Normans : — 
Nort  quoque  Francisco  dicnntur  nomine  fnannL 
Veloces,  agiles,  armigerique  nimis; 
Ipse  quidem  popalus  lati  pemotus  habetur, 
Lintre  dapes  qunrit,  incohtatque  mare. 
Pulcher  ad  est  fitcie,  vultuque  statuque  deco- 
t         rus.—L  iv. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  they  worshipped  Nep- 
tune. Was  it  a  similarity  of  name,  or  of  attributes, 
that  deceived  him  t 


Denis  redeemed  its  abbot  from  captivity 
with  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  poun<u 
of  gold.  All  the  chief  abbeys  were  strip- 
ped about  the  same  Cime,  either  by  the 
enemy,  or  foe  contributions  to  the  public 
necessity.  So  empoverished  was  the 
kingdom,  that  in  860  Charles  the  Bald 
had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  three 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  to  subsidize  a 
body  of  Normans  against  their  country- 
men. The  kings  of  France,  too  feeble 
to  prevent  or  repel  these  invaders,  had 
recourse  to  the  palliative  of  buying  peace 
at  their  hands,  or  rather  precanous  armis- 
tices, to  which  reviving  thirst  of  plunder 
soon  put  an  end.  At  length  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  918,  ceded  a  great  province, 
which  they  had  already  partly  occupied, 
partly  rendered  desolate,  and  which  has 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy. 
Ignominious  as  this  appears,  it  proved  no 
impolitic  step.  RoUo,  the  Norman  chief, 
with  all  his  subjects,  became  Christians 
and  Frenchmen;  and  the  kingdom  was 
at  once  relieved  from  a  terrible  enemy, 
and  strengthened  by  a  race  of  hardy  col- 
onists.* 

'The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  had  not 
the  immediate  effect  of  resto-  Acoeiwion  or 
ring  the  royal  authority  over  HughCapet. 
France.  His  own  very  extensive  fief 
was  now  indeed  united  to  the  crown; 
but  a  few  great  vassals  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  kingdom.  (A.  D.  987.] 
Six  of  these  obtained,  at  a  sub-  8iate'i>r 
sequent  time,  the  exclusive  ap-  Frtnoe  i 
pellation  of  peers  of  France ;  the  ^^  '^°»- 
Count  of  Flanders,  whose  fief  stretched 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme;  the 
Count  of  Champagne ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  whom  Britany  did  homage; 
the  Duke  of  Bur^^undy,  on  whom  the 
Count  of  Nivemois  seems  to  have  de- 
pended ;  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose 
territory,  though  less  than  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  that  name,  comprehended 
Poitou,  Limousin,  and  most  of  Guienne, 
with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  An- 
goumois,  and  some  other  central  dis- 
tricts; and,  lastly,  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
who  possessed  Languedoc,  with  the  small 
countries  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  and 
the  superiority  over  Auvergne.f    Besides 


*  An  exceedingly  good  sketch  of  these  Norman 
incursions,  and  of  the  political  situation  of  Fnnea 
during  that  period,  may  be  found  in  two  Memoirs 
by  M.  Bonamy,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.,  tomes 
XT.  and  xrii.  These  1  hsTe  chiefly  followed  in  the 
text. 

t  AuTeigne  changed  its  feudal  snperior  twice. 
It  had  been  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century .  The  counts 
of  Toulouse  then  got  possession  of  it ;  but  early  in 
the  twelfth  centoiy  the  counts  of  AuTergne  again 
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these  six,  the  Duke  of  Gascon^,  not  long 
afterward  united  with  Aquitaine,  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Verman- 
dois,  the  Viscount  of  Bourges,  the  lords 
of  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  wiOi  one  or  two 
other  vassals,  held  immediately  of  the  last 
Carlovingian  kings.*  This  was  the  aris- 
tocracy of  which  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the 
direction;  for  the  suffrage  of  no  general 
assembly  gave  a  sanction  to  his  title.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  V.  he  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who,  as  the  deceased  king's  uncle, 
was  nearest  heir,  and  procured  his  own 
iconsecration  at  Rheims.  At  first  he  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  in  the  king- 
dom ;  but  his  contest  with  Charles  pro- 
ving successful,  the  chief  vassals  ulti- 
mately gave  at  least  a  tacit  consent  to 
the  usurpation,  and  permitted  the  royal 
name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  his 
posterity.f  But  this  was  almost  the  sole 
attribute  of  sovereignty  which  the  first 
kings  of  the  third  dynasty  enjoyed.  For 
a  long  period  before  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  that  family,  France  has,  properly 
speaking,  no  national  history.  The  char- 
acter or  fortune  of  those  who  were  called 
its  kings,  was  little  more  important  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation  than  that  of 
foreign  princes.  Undoubtedly,  the  de- 
gree of  influence  which  they  exercised 
BotMrt  DM  ^*'^  respect  to  the  vassals  of 
'  the  crown  vsiried  according  to 
their  power  and  their  proximity.  Over 
Guienne  and  Toulouse,  the  four  first  Ca- 
pets had  very  little  authority;  nor  do 
they  seeih  to  have  ever  received  assist- 
Heniyi.  ^<^®  ^^  them  either  in  civil 
1031.    '  or  national  wars.|    With  provin- 


did  homage  to  Gnienne.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fol- 
low the  history  of  these  fiefs. 

•  The  immediaey  of  vassals,  in  times  so  ancient, 
la  open  to  much  controversy.  I  have  followed  the 
authority  of  those  industrious  Benedictines,  the 
editors  of  TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates. 

t  The  south  of  France  not  onlv  took  no  part  in 
Hugh's  elevation,  but  long  refused  to  pay  hnn  any 
obedience,  or  rather  to  aicknowledge  his  title,  for 
obedience  was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The 
style  of  charters  ran,  instead  of  the  king's  name, 
Deo  regrumtty  rege  exftctanie,  or  aJbtenU  rege  terrmo. 
He  forced  Guienne  to  submit  about  990.  Bat  in 
Limousin  they  continued  to  acknowledge  the  sons 
of  Charles  of  Lorraine  till  1009.— Vaissette,  Hist, 
de  Lang.,  t.  il.,  p.  120, 150-  Before  this,  Toulouse 
had  rerased  to  recognise  Eudes  and  Raoul,  two 
kings  of  France,  who  were  not  of  the  Carlovingian 
family,  and  even  hesitated  about  Louis  IV.  and 
Lothaire,  who  had  an  hereditary  right.— Idem. 

These  proofs  of  Hugh  Capers  usurpation  seem 
not  to  be  materially  invalidated  by  a  dissertation  in 
the  50th  volume  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
p.  553.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  France  acquiesced  in  his  assump- 
tion of  the  royal  title,  if  they  did  not  give  an  express 
consent  to  it. 

t  I  have  not  found  any  authority  for  sappoamg 


ces  nearer  to  their  own  domains,  puiip  l 
such  as  Normandy  and  Flanders,  looo- 
they  were  frequently  engaged  in  alliance 
or  hostility ;  but  each  seemed  rather  to 
proceed  from  the  policy  of  indep^dent 
states,  than  from  the  relation  of  a  sover- 
eign towards  his  subjects. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
the  fiefs  of  Paris  and  Orleans  are  said  to 
have  been  reunited  by  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  crown,  little  more  is  understood  than 
the  feudal  superiority  over  the  vassals  of 
these  provinces.  As  the  kingdom  of 
Charlemagne's  posterity  was  split  into  a 
number  of  great  fiefs,  so  each  of  these 
contained  many  barons,  possessing  ex- 
clusive immunities  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories, waging  war  at  their  pleasure, 
administering  justice  to  their  military 
tenants  and  other  subjects,  and  free  from 
all  control  beyond  the  conditions  of  the 
feudal  compact.*  At  the  acces-  .  .  -^ 
sion  of  Louis  VL,  in  1108,  the  "*™"'^'* 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourges, 
with  the  immediately  adjacent  districts, 
formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
the  roy^  domain.  A  number  of  petty 
barons,  with  their  fortified  castles,  in- 
tercepted the  communication  between 
these,  and  waged  war  against  the  king 
almost  under  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
It  cost  Louis  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
reduce  the  lords  of  Montlehery,  and 
other  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris. 
Under  this  prince,  however,  who  had 
more  activity  than  his  predecessors,  the 
royal  authority  considerably  revived. 
From  his  reign  we  may  date  the  syste- 

that  the  ]>rovinces  south  of  the  Loire  contributed 
their  assistance  to  the  kinr  in  war,  unless  the 
following  passage  of  Gulielmus  Ptctaviensis  be 
considered  as  matter  of  £au:t,  and  not  rather  as  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  He  tells  us  that  a  vast  army 
was  collected  by  Henry ^I.  against  the  Duke  of 
Normandy:  Burgundiam,  Arverniam,  atque  Vas- 
coniam  properare  videres  horribiles  ferro;  immo 
vires  tanti  regni  quantum  in  climata  quatuor  mundi 
patent  cunctas.— Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  p. 
83.  But  we  have  the  roll  of  the  armv  which  Louis 
VI.  led  against  the  Emperor  Henry  v.,  A.  D.  1120, 
in  a  national  war :  and  it  was  entirely  composed 
of  troops  from  Champagne^  the  Isle  of  France,  the 
Orleannois,  and  other  provmces  north  of  the  Loire. 
— Velly,  t,  iii. ,  p.  62.  Yet  this  was  a  sort  of  convo- 
cation of  the  ban  :  Rex  uteum  tota  Francia  sequa- 
tur,  invitat.  Ev«n  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Phiiip 
Augustus,  in  a  list  of  the  knights  bannerets  of 
France,  though  those  of  Britany,  Flanders,  Cham- 
pagne,  and  Burgundy,  besides  the  royal  domains, 
are  enumerated,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  prov 
inces  beyond  the  Loire.— Du  Chesne,  Script.  Re 
rum  GaUicarum,  t.  v.,  p.  362. 

*  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  J  shall  illustrate,  al 
much  greater  length,  the  circumstances  of  the 
French  monarchv  with  respect  to  its  feudal  va»- 
sals.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  anticipate  the 
subject  at  present,  which  is  rather  of  a  legal  than 
narrative  cnaracter. 
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malic  lirHry  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish monarchies.  Hostilities  had  sever- 
al times  occurred  between  Philip  I.  and 
the  two  Williams ;  but  the  wars  that  be- 
gan under  Louis  VL  lasted,  with  no  long 
interruption,  for  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  form,  indeed,  the  most  leading 
feature  of  French  history  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.*  Of  all  the  royal  vassals,  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  were  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful.  Tliough  they  had 
submitted  to  do  homage,  the)r  could  not 
forget  that  they  came  in  originally  by 
force,  and  that  in  real  strength  they  were 
fully  equal  to  their  sovereign.  Nor  had 
the  con<}uest  of  England  any  tendency 
to  diminish  their  pretennons.f 

Louis  VIL  ascended  the  throne  with 
Tv.  •  vir  better  prospects  than  his  father. 
Loui.vu.  j^  jj   j^3^|    jj^  j^  married 

Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Guienne.  But  this  union,  which  prom- 
ised an  immense  accession  of  strength 
to  the  crown,  was  rendered  imhappy 
by  the  levities  of  that  princess.  Re- 
pudiated by  Louis,  who  felt  rather  as  a 
husband  than  a  king,  Eleanor  immedi- 
ately married  Henry  H.  of  England; 
who,  already  inheriting  Normandy  from 
his  mother,  and  Anjou  from  his  father, 
became  possessed  of  more  than  one  half 
of  France,  and  an  overmatch  for  Louis, 
even  if  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
had  been  always  ready  to  maintain  its 
supremacy.  One  might  venture  perhaps 
to  conjecture  that  the  sceptre  of  France 
would  eventually  have  passed  from  the 
Capets  to  the  Plantagenets,  if  the  vexa- 
tious quarrel  with  Becket  at  one  time, 
and  the  successive  rebellions  fomented 
by  Louis  at  a  later  period,  had  not  em- 
barrassed the  great  talents  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  Henry. 

[A.  D.  1180.]  But  the  scene  quite  chan« 
Philip  An-  ged  when  Philip  Augustus,  son 
to»w.  of  Louis  VIL,  came  upon  the 
stage.  No  prince  comparable  to  him  in 
systematic  ambition  and  military  enter- 
prise had  reigned  in  France  since  Char- 
lemagne. From  his  reign  the  French 
monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lus- 
tre. He  wrested  from  the  Count  of 
Flanders  the  Vermandois  (that  part  of 
Picardy  which  borders  on  the  isle  of 


France  and  Champagae),*  and,  subse- 
quently, the  county  of  Artois.  But  the 
most  important  conquests  of  Philip  were 
obtained  against  the  kings  of  England. 
Even  Richard  L,  with  all  his  prowess, 
lost  ground  in  struggling  against  an  ad- 
versary, not  less  active,  and  more  pol- 
itic than  himself.  [A.  D.  1903.]  But  when 
John  not  oi^  took  possession  oonquerft  of 
of  his  brother's  donunions,  but  Nornaiidy. 
confirmed  his  usurpation  by  the  mur- 
der, as  was  very  probably  surmised,  of 
the  heir,  Philip,  artfully  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  indignation,  summoned 
him  as  his  vassal  to  the  court  of  hia« 
peers.  John  demanded  a  safe  conduct. 
Willingly,  said  Philip ;  let  him  come  un- 
molestod.  And  return  t  inquired  the  Eng* 
lish  envoy.  If  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
permit  him,  replied  the  king.  By  all  the 
saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed,  when 
farther  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  un- 
less acquitted.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  still 
remonstrated,  that  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
mandy  could  not  come  without  the  King 
of  England;  nor  would  the  barons  of 
that  country  permit  their  sovereign  to 
run  the  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment. 
What  of  that,  my  lord  bishop  t  cried 
Philip.  It  is  well  known  that  my  vas- 
sal, the  Duke  of  Normandy,  acquired 
England  by  force.  But,  if  a  subject 
obtains  any  accession  of  dignity,  shall 
his  paramount  lord  therefore  lose  his 
rights  tf 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  thus 
citing  John  before  his  court,  the  King  of 
France  did  not  stretch  his  feudal  sover- 
eignty beyond  its  acknowledged  limits. 
Arthur  was  certainly  no  immediate  vas- 
sal of  the  crown  for  Britan^r ;  and  though 
he  had  done  homage  to  Philip  for  Anjou 
and  Maine,  yet  a  subsequent  treaty  had 
abrogated  his  investiture,  and  connrmed 
his  uncle  in  the  possession  of  those  prov- 
inces-t  But  the  vigour  of  Philip,  and  the 
meanness  of  his  adversary,  cast  a  shade 
over  all  that  might  be  novel  or  irregular 
in  these  proceedings.  John,  not  appear- 
ing at  his  summons,  was  declared  guilty 
of  felony,  and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The 
execution  of  this  sentence  was  not  in- 


♦  Velly.  tiii,p.40. 

t  The  Norman  hittoriana  maintain  that  their 
dukes  did  not  owe  any  service  to  the  Kmg  of 
France,  bat  only  simfue  homage,  or;  as  it  was 
called,  per  paragium-'RecueiF  des  Historiens, 
t  rl .  pref.,  p.  161.  They  certainly  acted  opon  this 
principle;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  first 
came  mto  the  coontry  is  not  very  consistent  with 
dependance. 


*  The  original  counts  of  Vermandois  were  de- 
scended from  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  grandson  of 
Charlemagne :  but  their  fief  passed  by  the  dona* 
tion  of  Isabel,  the  last  countess,  to  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  after  her  death  in  1183.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  Vermandois  are  St.  Quentin 
and  reronne. — Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates,  t.  ii, 
p.  700. 

f  Mat.  Paris,  p.  238,  edit.  1684. 

t  The  illegality  of  Philip*s  proceedings  is  well 
argued  by  Mably,  Observations  sur  THisMMre  de 
Franca,  L  iii.,  c.  6, 
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trasted  to  a  dilatorf  ana.  Philip  poured 
liis  troops  into  Normandy,  and  took  town 
after  town,  while  the  King  of  England,  in- 
fatuated by  his  own  wickedness  and  cow- 
ardice, made  hardly  an  attempt  at  defeQce. 
In  two  years  Normandy,  Maine,  and  An- 
jou  were  irrecoverably  lost.  [A.  D.  1223.] 
Poitou  and  Guienne  resisted  longer :  but 
the  conquest  of  the  first  was  completed 
LoQia  vra.  ^y  Louis  VIII.,  successor  of 
Philip,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
second  seemed  drawing  near,  when  the 
anns  of  Louis  were  diverted  to  differ- 
ent, but  scarcely  less  advantageous  ob- 
jects. 

The  country  of  Langnedoc,  subject  to 
anunoT  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  had 
**«>•»«**•  been  uucotmected,  beyond  any 
«>lher  part  of  France,  with  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Capet.  Louis  VII.  hav- 
ing married  his  sister  to  the  reigning 
count,  and  travelled  himself  through  the 
country,  began  to  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  authority,  chiefly  in  confirming 
the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  who 
were  vain,  perhaps,  of  this  additional 
aanction  to  the  privileges  which  they  al- 
xeady  possessed.*  But  the  remoteness 
of  their  situation,  with  a  difference  in 
language  and  legal  usages,  still  kept  Uie 
people  of  this  province  apart  from  those 
«f  the  north  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oeatu- 
Ty,  certain  religious  opinions,  which  it  is 
not  easy,  nor,  for  our  present  purpose, 
material  to  define,  but,  upon  every  suppo- 
sition, exceedingly  adverse  to  those  of 
the  church,t  began  to  spread  over  Lan- 
guedoc.  Those  who  imbibed  them  have 
borne  the  name  of  Albigeois,  though  they 
were  in  no  degree  pecidiar  to  the  district 
of  Albi.  In  despite  of  much  preaching 
and  some  persecution,  these  errors  made 
a  continual  progress;  till  Innocent  III., 
in  lldS,  despatched  commissaries,  the 

*  According  to  the  Benedictine  historians,  Vich 
and  Vaissette,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  act  of  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  the  kings  of  France  in  Lan- 
gnedoc  firom  055,  when  Lotbaire  confirmed  a  char- 
ter of  his  piedecesscNT  Raoui,  in  £ivoar  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Pay,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.— (Hist,  de 
Languedoc,  tome  ii.,  p.  88.)  They  have  published, 
however,  an  instrument  of  Louis  VI.  in  fovour 
of  the  same  church,  confirming  those  of  former 
MiDcee.—(  Appendix,  p.  473.)  Neither  the coonte  of 
Toalooae,  nor  any  loid  of  the  province,  werepres- 
ant  in  a  very  Domeroua  national  assembly,  at  the 
coronation  of  Philip  I.— (Id.,  p.  200.)  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect to  have  ever  met  with  the  name  of  the  Ck>unt 
of  Toolonse  as  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  cbar- 
ttia  of  the  first  Capetian  longs  in  the  Recueii  des 
lUiloriens,  where  many  are  published :  though 
that  uf  the  Duke  of  Guienne  sometimes  occurs. 

t  For  the  real  tenets  of  the  Languedocian  secta- 
rise,  1  refer  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work« 
wImto  Ibo  anbjeot  wiU  be  taken  up  again. 


seed  of  the  inquisition,  with  ample  pow- 
ers both  to  investigate  and  to  chastise. 
Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  wheth* 
er  inclined  towards  the  innovators,  as 
was  then  the  theme  of  reproach,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  disgusted  with  the  inso- 
lent interference  of  the  pope  and  his  mis- 
sionaries, provoked  them  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him.  [A.  D.  1208.]  Though  this  was 
taken  off,  he  was  still  suspected;  and 
upon  the  assassination  of  one  of  the  in- 
quisitors, in  which  Raymond  had  no  con- 
cern. Innocent  published  a  crusade  both 
against  the  count  and  his  subjects,  calling 
upon  the  King  of  France,  and  the  nobfl- 
it]^  of  that  kingdom,  to  take  up  the  cross, 
with  all  the  indulgences  usually  held 
out  as  allurements  to  religious  warfare. 
Though  Philip  would  not  interfere,  a 
prodigious  number  of  knights  undertook 
this  enterprise,  led  partly  by  ecclesias- 
tics, and  partly  by  some  of  the  first 
barons  in  France.  It  was  prosecuted 
with  every  atrocious  barbarity  which  su- 
perstition, the  mother  of  crimes,  could 
inspire.  Languedoc,  a  country,  for  that 
age,  flourishing  and  civilized,  was  laid 
waste  by  these  desolaters;  her  cities 
burnt ;  her  inhabitants  swept  away  by 
fire  and  the  sword.  And  this  was  to 
punish  a  fanaticism  ten  thousand  times 
more  innocent  than  their  own,  and  er- 
rors which,  according  to  the  worst  im- 
putations, left  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
the  peace  of  social  life  unimpaired.* 

The  crusaders  were  commanded  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  a  man,  like  cmsads 
Cromwell,  whose  intrepidity,  against  ths 
hypocrisy,  and  ambition,  mark-  ^"«~^- 
ed  him  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war. 
The  energy  of  such  a  mind,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  enthusiastic  war- 
riors, may  well  account  for  successes 
which  then  appeared  miraculous.  But 
Montfort  was  cut  off  before  he  could 
realize  his  ultimate  object,  an  independ- 
ent principality ;  and  Raymond  was  Mo 
to  iMsqueath  the  inheritance  of  his  an- 
cestors to  his  son.  [A.  D.  1223.]  Rome, 
however,  was  not  yet  appeased;  upon 
some  new  pretence,  she  raised  up  a 
still  more  formidable  enemy  against  the 
younger  Raymond.    Louis  VIII.  suffer- 


*  The  Albigensian  war  con)menced  with  the 
storming  of  Beziires,  and  a  raassscre,  wherein 
15,000  persfms,  or,  according  to  some  narratiooi. 
eO,000«  were  put  to  the  sword.  Not  a  living  soul 
escaped,  as  witnesses  assure  us.  It  was  bate  that 
a  Cistsrtlan  monk,  who  led  on  the  crusaders,  an- 
swered the  inauiry,  how  the  Catholics  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  heretics.  Kill  them  all !  God 
will  know  hi8  own.  Besides  Vaissette,  see  Sisnum- 
di,  I«ktt4ratare  du  liidi,  t  i.,  p.  20L 
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ed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  thQ  con- 
quest of  Guienne,  to  take  the  cross 
against  the  supposec^  patron  of  heresy. 
After  a  short  and  successful  war,  Louis, 
dying  prematurely,  left  the  crown  of 
France  to  a  son  only  twelve  years  old. 
But  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  still 
pursued,  till,  hopeless  of  safety  in  so 
unequal  a  struggle,  he  concluded  a  trea- 
y  upon  very  hard  terms.  [A.  D.  1229.] 
By  this  he  ceded  the  greater  part  of 
Languedoc ;  and  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Alphonso,  brother  of  Louis 
IX.,  confirmed  to  them,  and  tp  the  king 
n  failure  of  their  descendants,  the  rever- 
sion of  the  rest,  in  exclusion  of  any  other 
children  whom  he  might  have.  Thus  fell 
the  ancient  house  of  Toulouse,  through 
one  of  those  strange  combinations  of  for- 
tune which  thwart  the  natursd  course  of 
human  prosperity,  and  disappoint  the 
plans  of  wise  pohcy  and  beneficent  gov- 
ernment.* 

[A.  D.  1226.]  The  rapid  progress  of 
Louis  IX  ^^y^  power  under  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  his  son  had  scarce- 
\y  given  the  great  vassals  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  change  which  it  produ- 
ced in  their  situation.  The  crown,  with 
which  some  might  singly  have  measured 
their  forces,  was  now  an  equipoise  to 
their  united  weight.  And  such  a  union 
was  hard  to  be  accomplished  among  men 
not  always  very  sagacious  in  policy,  and 
divided  by  separate  interests  and  animos- 
ities. They  were  not,  however,  insensi- 
ble to  the  crisis  of  their  feudal  liberties ; 
and  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  guided 
only  by  his  mother,  the  regent  Blanche 
of  Castile,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  recovering  their  former 
situation.  Some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble barons,  the  counts  of  Britany,  Cham- 
pagne, and  la  Marche,  had,vduring  the 
time  of  Louis  VIII.,  shown  an  unwilling- 
ness to  push  the  Count  of  Toulouse  too 
far,  if  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a  se- 
cret understanding  with  him.  They  now 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion;  but  the 
address  of  Blanche  detached  some  from 
•the  league,  and  her  firmness  subdued  the 
rest.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Louis's 
reign,  the  struggle  was  frequently  renew- 
ed ;  till  repeated  humiliations  convinced 
the  refractory  that  the  throne  was  no 
longer  to  be  shaken.  A  prince  so  feeble 
as  Henry  III.  was  unable  to  afford  them 

*  The  best  account  of  this  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  Tolume  of 
Yai8sette*8  History  of  Languedoc :  the  Benedictine 
spirit  of  mildness  and  veracity  tolerably  counter- 
Mlancing  the  prejudices  of  orthodoxy.  Velly, 
Hist,  de  France,  t.  liL,  has  abndged  this  work. 


that  aid  from  England,  which,  if  his 
grandfather  or  son  had  then  reigned, 
might  probably  have  lengthened  these 
civil  wars. 

But  Louis  IX.  had  methods  of  preserv- 
ing his  ascendency  very  dif-  His  ebaiao- 
ferent  from  military  prowess,  ler.  Ksex- 
That  excellent  prince  was  per-  <»"«"««■ 
haps  the  most  eminent  pattern  of  un- 
swerving probity  and  Christian  strict- 
ness of  conscience,  that  ever  held  the 
sceptre  in  any  country.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
because  it  shows  the  inestimable  ben- 
efit which  a  virtuous  king  may  confer 
on  his  people,  without  possessing  any 
distinguished  genius.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  that  he  governed  France,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  want  of  moderation 
or  disinterestedness  in  his  actions;  and 
yet  he  raised  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
archy to  a  much  higher  point  than  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  predecessors.  [A. 
D.  1269.]  To  the  surprise  of  his  own  and 
later  times,  he  restored  great  part  of  his 
conquests  to  Henry  III.,  whom  he  might 
naturally  hope  to  have  expelled  from 
France.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a 
tedious  work  to  conquer  Guienne,  which 
was  full  of  strong  places,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  such  a  province  might  have 
alarmed  the  other  vassals  of  his  crown. 
But  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous 
minds  to  perceive  that  wisdom  resides  in 
moderate  counsels ;  no  sagacity  ever 
taught  a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign 
to  forego  the  sweetness  of  immediate 
power.  An  ordinary  king,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  French  monarchy,  would 
have  fomented,  or,  at  least,  have  rejoiced 
in  the  dissensiohs  which  broke  out  among 
the  principal  vassals;  Louis  constantly 
employed  himself  to  reconcile  them.  In 
this,  too,  his  benevolence  had  all  the  ef- 
fects of  far-sighted  policy.  It  had  been 
the  practice  of  his  three  last  predecessors 
to  interpose  their  mediation  in  behalf  of 
the  less  powerful  classes ;  the  clergy,  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
chartered  towns.  Thus  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown  became  a  familiar  idea ;  but 
the  perfect  integrity  of  St.  Louis  wore 
away  all  distrust,  and  accustomed  even 
the  most  jealous  feudatories  to  look  upon 
him  as  their  judge  and  legislator.  And 
as  the  ro^al  authority  was  hitherto  shown 
only  in  its  most  amiable  prerogatives, 
the  dispensation  of  favour,  and  the  re- 
dress or  wrong,  few  were  watchful  enough 
to  remark  the  transition  of  the  French 
constitution  from  a  feudal  league  to  an 
absolute  monarchy. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  die- 
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play  of  St.  Loais's  virtues,  tbat  the 
throne  had  already  been  strengthened 
by  the  less  innocent  ezertipns  of  Philip 
Augustas  and  Louis  VIII.  A  century 
e^lier,  his  mild  and  scrupulous  character, 
unsustained  by  great  actual  power,  might 
not  have  inspired  sufficient  awe.  But  the 
crown  was  now  grown  so  formidable,  and 
Louis  was  so  eminent  for  his  firmness 
and  bravery,  qualities,  vathout  which 
every  other  virtue  would  have  been  in- 
effectual, that  no  one  thought  it  safe  to 
run  wantonly  into  rebellion,  while  his 
disinterested  administration  gave  no  one 
a  pretext  for  it.  Hence  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  altogether  tranquil,  and 
employed  in  watching  over  the  public 
peace  and  the  security  of  travellers; 
administering  justice  personaUjr  or  by 
the  best  counsellors ;  and  compiling  that 
code  of  feudal  customs,  called  the  Estab- 
lishments of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  first 
monument  of  legislation  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Capet.  Not  satisfi- 
ed with  the  justice  of  his  own  conduct, 
Louis  aimed  at  that  act  of  virtue  which 
is  rarely  practised  by  private  men,  and 
had  perhaps  no  example  among  kings, 
restitution.  Commissaries  were  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  what  possessions  had 
been  unjustly  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main during  the  two  last  reigns.  These 
were  restored  to  the  proprietors,  or, 
where  length  of  time  had  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  claimant,  their  value 
was  distributed  among  the  poor.* 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  all  this 
and  jcibcto  excellence  of  heart  in  Lou- 
is IX.  was  not  attended  with 
that  strength  of  understanding  which  is 
necessary,  we  must  allow,  to  complete 
the  usefulness  of  a  sovereign.  During 
his  minority,  Blanche  of  Castile,  his  mo- 
ther, had  filled  the  office  of  regent  with 
great  courage  and  firmness.  But,  after  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  her  influence  seems 
to  have  passed  the  limit  which  gratitude 
and  piety  would  have  assigned  to  it ;  and, 
as  her  temper  was  not  very  meek  or  pop- 
ular, exposed  the  kin^  to  some  degree  of 
contempt.  He  submitted  even  to  be  re- 
strained from  the  society  of  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond,  count 
of  Provence,  a  princess  of  great  virtue 
and  conjugal  affection.  Joinvule  relates  a 
burious  story,  characteristic  of  Blanche^s 


•  Velly,  tome  t.,  p.  150.  Thii  historian  has  very 
propeilv  dwelt  for  almost  a  ▼olume  on  St.  lionis's 
mtflmal  admiDiatration ;  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  valu- 
able  oarta  of  hia  work.  Joinville  ia  a  real  witneas, 
on  wnom,  when  we  listen,  ft  ia  impoaaible  not  to 
lelv.— Collsction  dea  M6moirea  nAatih  k  rHistoire 
de  rianee,  tome  11,  pp.  140-150. 


arbitrary  conduct,  and  sufficiently  derog- 
atory to  Louis.* 

But  the  principal  weakness  of  this  king, 
which  almost  effaced  all  the  |^ood  effects 
of  his  virtues,  was  superstition.  It  would 
be  idle  to  sneer  at  those  habits  of  abste- 
miousness and  mortification  which  were 
part  of  the  religion  of  his  age ;  and,  at 
the  worst,  were  only  injurious  to  his  own 
comfort.  But  he  had  other  prejudices, 
which,  though  they  may  be  forgiven, 
must  never  be  defended.  No  one  was 
ever  more  impressed  than  St.  Louis  with 
a  belief  in  the  duty  of  exterminating  all 
enemies  to  his  own  faith.  With  these, 
he  thought  no  layman  ought  to  risk  him- 
self in  the  perilous  ways  of  reasoning, 
but  to  make  answer  with  his  sword  as 
stoutly  as  a  strong  arm  and  a  fiery  zeal 
could  carry  that  areument.f  Though, 
fortunately  for  his  fame,  the  persecu- 
tion against  the  Albiffeois,  which  had 
been  the  disgrace  of  his  father's  short 
reign,  was  at  an  end  before  he  reach- 
ed manhood,  he  suffered  a  hypocritical 
monk  to  establish  a  tribunal  at  Paris  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  where  many 
innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

But  no  events  in  Louis's  life  were  more 
memorable  than  his  two  crusades,  which 
lead  us  to  look  back  on  the  natui^  and 
circumstances  of  that  most  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  European  history.  Though 
the  crusades  involved  all  the  westeni 
nations  of  Europe,  without  belonging 
peculiarly  to  any  one,  yet  as  France  was 
more  distinguished  than  the  rest  in  most 
of  those  enterprises,  I  shall  introduce  the 
subject  as  a  sort  of  digression  from  the 
mam  course  of  French  history. 

Even  before  the  violation  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  Saracen  arms,  it  had  been 
a  prevailing  custom  among  the  tim  era- 
Christians  of  Europe  to  visit  ndea- 
those  scenes  rendered  interesting  by 
reUgion,  partly  through  delight  in  the 
effects  of  local  association,  partly  in 
obedience   to  the   prejudices  or  com- 

*  Collection  des  M6moires,  tome  ii.,  p.  241. 

t  Aussi  voQs  dis  je,  me  dist  le  roj,  que  nul.  si 
n'est  grant  clerc,  et  theologien  parfait,  ne  doit  ais- 
pnter  auz  Juifs ;  mais  doit  ronoroe  lay,  quant  il  oit 
mesdire  de  la  foy  cbrMienne,  defendre  la  choee, 
non  pas  aeulement  des  paroles,  mais  4  bonne  esp^e 
tranchant,  et  en  frapper  lea  m6disans  et  mescreans 
4  tracers  le  corps,  tant  qu'elle  y  pourra  entrer. — 
Joinville,  in  Collection  des  Memoires,  tome  i.,  p. 
23.  This  paasage,  which  shows  a  tolerable  degree 
of  bigotry,  did  not  require  to  be  strained  farther 
still  by  Mosheim,  vol.  iii.,  p.  273  (edit  1803).  I 
may  observe  by  the  way,  that  this  writer,  who 
sees  nothing  in  Louis  IX.  except  his  intolerance, 
ought  not  to  have  charged  him  with  issuing  an 
edict  in  fiivour  of  the  inquisition,  in  1229,  when  he 
had  not  aasumed  the  government. 
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mands  of  capentltioQ.  Tbese  pU^nrim- 
ages  became  more  frequent  in  later  times, 
in  spite,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the 
danger  and  hardships  which  attended 
them.  For  a  while  the  Mahometan 
possessors  of  Jerusalem  permitted  or 
even  encouraged  a  deyotion  which  they 
found  lucrative ;  but  this  was  interrupted 
whenever  the  ferocious  insolence  with 
which  they  regarded  all  infidels  got  the 
better  of  their  rapacity.  During  the 
eleventh  century,  when,  from  increasing 
superstition,  and  some  particular  fancies, 
the  pilgrims  were  more  numerous  than 
ever,  a  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine,  which  was  overran 
by  the  Turkish  hordes  from  the  north. 
These  barbarians  treated  the  visiters  of 
Jerusalem  with  still  greater  contumely, 
mingling  with  their  Mahometan  bigot^ 
a  consciousness  of  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  a  scorn  of  the  Christians,  whom 
they  knew  only  by  the  debased  natives 
of  Greece  and  Syna,  or  by  these  humble 
and  defenceless  palmers.  When  such 
insults  became  known  throu^out  Eu- 
rope, they  excited  a  keen  sensation  of 
resentment  among  nations  equally  cour- 
ageous and  devout ;  which,  thouffh  want- 
ing as  yet  any  definite  means  of  satisfy- 
ing itSelf,  was  ripe  for  whatever  favoura- 
ble conjuncture  might  arise. 

Twenty  years  before  the  first  crusade, 
Gregory  VII.  had  projected  the  scheme 
of^imbodying  Europe  in  arms  against 
Asia;  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring 
mind,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  never  for- 
gotten by  Urban  II.,  who  in  every  thing 
loved  to  imitate  his  great  predecessor.* 
This  design  of  Gregory  was  founded  upon 
the  suppUcation  of  the  Greek  Emperor 
Michael,  which  was  renewed  by  Alexius 
Comnenus  to  Urban  with  increased  im- 
portunity. The  Turks  had  now  taken 
Nice,  and  threatened,  from  the  opposite 
shore,  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Every  one  knows  whose  hand  held  a 
torch  to  that  inflammable  mass  of  enthu- 
siasm that  pervaded  Europe ;  the  hermit 
of  Picardy,  who,  roused  by  witnessed 
wrongs  and  imagined  visions,  journeyed 
from  land  to  land,  the  Itpostle  of  a  holy 
war.  The  preaching  of  Peter  was  pow- 
erfully seconded  by  Urban.  [A.  D.  1095.] 
In  the  councils  of  Piacenza  and  of  Cler- 


*  Gregory  addressed,  in  1074,  a  sort  of  eacjclic 
(ecter  to  all  who  woald  defend  the  Christian  &ith, 
snforcinff  upon  them  the  duty  of  taking  up  anna 
against  the  Saracens,  who  had  almost  come  up  to 
Ihe  walls  of  Constantinople.  No  mention  of  Pai* 
■stine  is  made  in  this  letter.—Labb^,  Concilia,  t  z., 
p.  44.  St  Marc,  Abrtgft  Chzon.  de  I'Hist  de 
ntalie,t.iiL,p.tt4. 


mont,  the  deliyerance  of  Jerusalem  was 
eloquently  recommended  and  exultingly 
undertaken.  It  is  the  will  of  God !  was 
the  tumultueus  cry  that  broke  from  the 
heart  and  lips  of  the  assembly  at  Cler- 
mont; and  these  words  afibrd  at  once 
the  most  obvious  and  most  certain  ex- 
planation of  the  leading  principle  of  the 
crasades.  Later  writers,  incapable  of 
sympathizing  with  the  blind  fervour  of 
zeal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  its 
effect  somewhat  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  our  times,  have  sought  political 
reasons  for  that  which  resulted  only  from 
predominant  affections.  No  suggestion 
of  these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  con- 
temporary historians.  To  rescue  the 
Greek  empire  flrom  its  imminent  peril, 
and  thus  to  secure  Christendom  from 
enemies  who  professed  towards  it  eter- 
nal hostility,  might  have  been  a  legiti- 
mate and  magnanimous  ground  of  interfe- 
rence ;  but  it  operated  scarcely,  or  not  at 
all,  upon  those  who  took  the  cross.  In- 
deed, it  argues  strange  ignorance  .of  the 
eleventh  century  to  ascribe  such  refine- 
ments of  later  times  even  to  the  princes 
of  that  age.  The  Turks  were  no  doubt 
repelled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  crusaders;  but  this 
was  a  collateral  effect  of  their  enterprise. 
Nor  had  they  any  disposition  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  soon 
came  to  hate,  and  not  entirely  without 
provocation,  with  almost  as  much  ani- 
mosity as  the  Moslems  themselves. 

Every  means  was  used  to  excite  an  ep- 
idemical phrensy ;  the  remission  of  pen- 
ance, the  dispensation  from  those  prac- 
tices of  self-denial  which  superstition  im- 
posed or  suspended  at  pleasure,  the  ab- 
solution of  all  sin»,  and  the  assurance  of 
eternal  felicity.  None  doubted  that  such 
as  perished  in  the  war  received  immedi- 
ately the  reward  of  martyrdom.*  False 
miracles  and  fanatical  prophecies,  which 
were  never  so  frequent,  wrought  up  the 
enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  And 
these  devotional  feelings,  which  are  usu- 
ally thwarted  and  balanced  by  other  pas^ 
sions,  fell  in  with  every  motive  that  could 
influence  the  men  of  that  time ;  with  cu- 
riosity, restlessness,  the  love'of  license, 
tldrst  for  war,  emulation,  ambition.  Of 
the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross,  some, 
probably,  from  the  beginning  speculated 
upon  forming  independent  establishments 
in  the  East.    In  later  periods^  the  tempo 

*  Nam  qui  pro  Christi  nomine  decertantee,  li 
ade  fidelium  et  GhristianA  militii  dicuntur  occ^m 
ben,  non  solum  infarat»,  ▼eniai  et  peccaminum  ol 
delictorum  omnimodam  cmediBMia  i 
.-WilLTyf.,Li..o.«. 
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nl  benefits  of  uadertaking  a  crusade  un- 
doubtedly blended  themselves  with  less 
selfish  considerations.  Men  resorted  to 
Palestine  as  in  modem  times,  they  have 
done  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  redeem 
their  time  or  repair  their  fortune.  Thus 
Gui  de  Lusignan,  after  flying  from  France 
for  murder,  was  ultimately  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  more  vul- 
gar class  were  held  out  inducements 
which,  though  absorbed  in  the  overruling 
fonaticism  of  the  first  crusade,  might  be 
exceedingly  efiicacious  when  it  began 
rather  to  flag.  During  the  time  that  a 
crusader  bore  the  cross,  he  was  free  from 
suit  for  his  debts,  and  the  interest  of  them 
was  entirely  abolished ;  he  was  exempt- 
ed, in  some  instances  at  least,  from  tax- 
es, and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
church,  so  that  he  could  not  be  im- 
pleaded in  any  civil  court,  except  on 
criminal  charges,  or  disputes  relating  to 
laud.* 

None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took 
a  part  in  the  first  crusade ;  but  many  of 
their  chief  vassals,  great  part  of  the  m- 
ferior  nobility,  and  a.  countless  multitude 
of  the  common  people.  The  priests  left 
their  parishes,  and  the  monks  their  cells ; 
and,  though  the  peasantry  were  then  in 
general  bound  to  the  soil,  we  find  no 
check  given  to  their  emigration  for  this 
cause.  Numbers  of  women  and  children 
swelled  the  crowd ;  it  appeared  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  repel  any  one  from  a  work 
which  was  considered  as  the  manifest 
design  of  Providence.  But  if  it  were 
lawful  to  interpret  the  will  of  Providence 
by  events,  few  undertakings  have  been 
more  branded  by  its  disapprobation  than 
the  crusades.  So  many  crimes  and  so 
much  misery  have  seldom  been  accumu- 
lated in  so  short  a  space  as  in  the  three 
Tears  of  the  first  expedition.  We  shouki 
he  warranted  by  contemporary  writers  in 
stating  the  loss  of  the  Christians  klone 
during  tlus  period  at  nearly  a  million; 
but,  at  the  least  computation,  it  must  have 
exceeded  half  that  number.f  To  engage 
in  the  crusade,  and  to  perish  in  it,  were 
almost  synonymous.  Few  of  those  myr- 
iads who  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of 

*Oiho  of  Friflingen,  e.  35,  has  insertad  a  bull 
ef  Bageniaa  fit.,  in  1 146,  eontaininr  some  of  thaae 
piiviieges.  Others  are  naoted  by  Philip  Aagostns 
m  1214.— Oidonnancea  am  Hois  de  France,  tome  i. 
See  alao  Do  Cange,  toc.  Cnicis  Prinlegia. 

f  William  of  Tyre  says,  that  at  the  review  be- 
fore Nice  there  were  found  600,000  of  b9th  Mawt, 
eschisive  of  100,000  cavalry  armed  in  mail.— L.  it., 
e.  83.  But  Falk  of  Chartres  reckooa  the  same 
number,  beaidee  women,  children,  and  priests.  An 
hnmenae  alangfater  had  prenoaaly  been  made  in 
Hm^aiy  of  the  nbble  under  OanMier  Sane-Avoir. 
G 


Nice  returned  to  gladden  their  friends  im 
Europe  with  the  story  of  their  triumph 
at  Jerusalem.  Besieging  alternately  and 
besieged  in  Antioch,  they  drained  to  the 
lees  the  cup  of  misery:  three  hmidred 
thousand  sat  down  before  that  place; 
next  year  there  remained  but  a  sixth  part 
to  pursue  the  enterprise.  But  their  loss- 
es were  least  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  European  prow- 
ess was  constantly  displayed ;  the  angel 
of  Asia,  to  apply  the  bold  language  of 
our  poet,  high  and  unmatchable,  where 
her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear';  and  the 
Christian  lances  bore  all  before  them  in 
their  shock  from  Nice  to  Antioch,  Edes- 
sa  and  Jerusalem.  [A.  D.  1099.]  It  was 
here,  where  their  triumph  was  consum- 
mated, that  it  was  stained  with  the  moat 
atrocious  massacre;  not  limited  to  the 
hour  of  resistance,  but  renewed  deliber- 
ately even  after  that  famous  penitential 
procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  which 
mi^ht  have  calmed  their  ferocious  dispo- 
sitions, if,  through  the  misguided  enthu- 
siasm of  the  enterprise,  it  had  not  been 
rather  calculated  to  excite  them.* 

The  conquests  obtained  at  such  a  price 
by  the  first  crusade  *were  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  maritime  parts  i^n^  ^oe- 
of  Syria.  Except  the  state  of  «umis  in 
Edessa  beyond  the  Euphrate8,t  ^^^^^ 
which,  in  its.  best  days,  extended  over 
great  part  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Latin 
possessions  never  reached  more  than 
a  few  leagues  from  the  sea.  Within 
the  barrier  of  Mount  Libanus,  their  arms 
might  be  feared,  but  their  power  was 
never  established;  and  the  prophet  was 
still  invoked  in  the  mosques  of  Aleppo 
and  Damascus.  The  principality  of  An* 
tioch  to  the  north,  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  feudal  dependances  of 
Tripoli  and  Tiberias,  to  the  south,  were 
assigned,  the  one  to  Boemond,  a  brother 
of  Robert  Gniscard,  count  of  Apulia,  the 
other  to  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,^  whose  ex- 


*The  work  of  Mailly,  entitled  L'Baprit  dee 
Croisades,  is  deserving  of  considerable  piaiae  for 
ita  diligence  and  impartiality,  ft  carries  the  hie* 
tory,  however,  no  farther  than  the  first  expedilioiL. 
Gibbon'a  two  chapters  on  thecrusadee,  thovgh  not 
without  inaccuracies,  are  a  brilliant  portion  of  his 
great  work.  The  original  writers  are  chiefly  col- 
lected in  two  folio  vohimes,  entitled  Geala  Dei  pnr 
Francos.    Hanover,  1611. 

t  Edessa  waa  a  little  Chriatian  principality,  anr- 
vounded  by,  and  tribntaiy  to,  the  Toika.  The  ia. 
habitanto  mviled  Baldwin,  on  his  progieas  in  the 
first  ensade,  and  he  made  no  great  scruple  ef  sap- 
planting,  the  reigning  prince,  who  indeed  is  repie^ 
sented  as  a  tyrant  and  nsarper.  Eaprit  des  Croa- 
sades,  t  iv.,  p.  63.  De  Ouignea,  Hist.  de»  fiunn^ 
t  il.,  pp.  135-168. 

t  Cfodfrey  never  took  the  titie  of  King  of  Jeitt* 
•aknifiMt  ehoswayi  hm  aaid,  to  wawca 
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traordinary  merit  had  justly  raised  him  to 
a  degree  of  influence  with  the  chief  crusa- 
ders, that  has  been  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  a  legitimate  authority.*  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  Tyre,  Ascalon, 
and  the  other  cities  upon  the  seacoast, 
were  subjected  by  the  successors  of 
Godfrey  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  But 
as  tht;ir  ebemies  had  been  stunned,  not 
killed,  by  the  western  storm,  the  Latins 
were  constantly  molested  by  the  Mahom- 
etans of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were 
exposed,  as  the  outposts  of  Christendom, 
with  no  respite  and  few  resources.  [A.  D. 
Second  cru-  1 147.]  A  second  crusade,  in 
■^  which  the  Emperor  Conrad  III. 

and  Louis  VII.  of  France  were  engaged, 
each  with  seventy  thousand  cavalry, 
made  scarce  any  diversion;  and  that 
▼ast  army  wasted  away  in  the  passage 
of  Natolia.t 

The  decline  of  the  Christian  establish- 
ments in  the  East  te  ascribed  by  WiHiam 
Decline  of  ^^  Tyre  to  the  extreme  vi- 
ihe  Latin  ciousncss  of  their  manners,  to 
CmSmI  emi**  ^^®  adoption  of  European  arms 
'  by  the  orientals,  and  to  the 
uiion  of  the  Mahometan  principalities 
under  a  single  chief.]:  Without  denying 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  and  espe- 
cially the  last,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  one 
more  radical  than  all  the  three,  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  means  of  self-defence. 
The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  guarded 

gold  in  that  city  where  his  Sariour  had  been 
crowned  with  thorns.  Baldwin,  Godfrey's  brother, 
who  succeeded  him  within  two  years,  entitles 
himself,  Rex  Hierusalem,  Latinorum  primus. — 
Will.  Tyr.,1.  ii.,c.  12. 

*  The  heroes  of  the  crusade  are  inst  like  those 
of  romance.  Godfrey  is  not  only  the  wisest,  b2t 
the  strongest  man  in  the  army.  Perhaps  Tasso 
has  lost  some  part  of  this  phytked  superiority  for 
the  sake  of  contrasting  him  with  the  imaginary 
Rinaldo.  He  cleaves  a  Turk  in  twain  from  the 
dioulder  to  the  haunch.  A  noble  Arab,  alter  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  requests  him  to  try  his  sword 

ri  a  camel,  when  Godfrey  with  ease  cuts  off 
head.  The  Arab,  suspecting  there  might  be 
iomething  peculiar  in  the  blade,  desires  him  to  do 
the  same  with  Aii  sword ;  and  the  hero  obliges 
him  by  demolishing  a  second  camel. — Will.  Tyr.,  1. 
iz.,  c.  22. 

t  Vertot  puts  the  destmction  in  the  second  era* 
Mde  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.— Hist,  de 
Malthe,  p.  129 :  and  from  William  of  Tyre's  lan- 
guage, there  seems  no  reason  to  consider  this  an 
exaggeration.— L.  xri.,  c.  19. 

t  L.  XXL,  c.  7.  John  of  Vitry  also  mentions  the 
change  of  weapons  by  the  Saracens  in  imitation  of 
the  Latins,  using  the  lances  and  coat  of  mail  in- 
stead of  bows  and  arrows,  c.  92.  But,  according 
to  a  more  ancient  writer,  part  of  Soliman's  (the 
Kilidge  Aralan  of  de  Guignes)  armr  in  the  first 
enisade  was  in  armour,  loricis  et  galeis  et  cl^is 
soreis  Talde  armati.— Albertus  Aquensis,  1.  iL,  c. 
S7.  I  may  add  to  this  a  testimony  of  another  kind 
BOt  l60t  decittve.    In  tba  Abbey  of  St  Deoia, 


only,  exclusive  of  European  volunteerB, 
by  the  feudal  service  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixtv-six  knights,  attended  each  by 
four  archers  on  horseback,  by  a  niUitia 
of  five  thousand  and  seventy-five  burgh- 
ers, and  by  a  conscription,  in  great  exi- 
gencies, of  the  remaining  population.* 
William  of  Tyre  mentions  an  army  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  horse  and 
fifteen  thousand  foot  as  the  greatest 
which  had  ever  been  collected,  and  pre- 
dicts the  utmost  success  from  it  if  wise- 
ly conducted*!  This  was  a  little  before 
the  irruption  of  Saladin.  In  the  last 
fatal  battle  Lusignan  seems  to  have  had 
somewhat  a  larger  force.^  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  evince  the  ascendency 
of  Europe,  than  the  resistance  of  these 
Prankish  acquisitions  in  Syria  during 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  Several  of 
their  victories  over  the  Moslems  were 
obtained  against  such  disparity  of  nufti- 
bers,  that  they  may  be  compared  with 
whatever  is  most  illustrious  in  history 
or  romance.^  These  perhaps  were  le«8 
due  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  crusa- 
ders, settled  in  the  Holy  Land,]  than  to 
those  volunteers  from  Europe,  whom 
martial  ardour  and  religious  zeal  impel- 
led to  the  service.  It  was  the  penance 
commonly  imposed  upon  men  of  rank 
for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  to  serve  a 
number  of  years  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross.  Thus  a  perpetual  supply  of  war- 
riors was  poured  in  from  Europe ;  and  iit 


there  were  ten  pictures  in  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting sieges  and  battles  in  the  first  crusade. 
These  were  made  by  order  of  Suger,  the  minister 
of  Louis  VI.,  and  consequently  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  many  of  them  the  . 
Turks  are  painted  in  coats  of  mail,  sometimes 
even  in  a  plated  cuiras.  In  others  they  are  quite 
unarmed,  and  in  flowing  robes. — Montfaucon,  Mon- 
umens  de  la  Monarchic  Fran^aise,  t.  i.,  pi.  50. 

*  Gibbon,  c.  96,  note  125.  Jerusalem  itself  wu 
▼enr  thinly  inhabited.  For  all  the  heathens,  saya 
William  of  Tyre,  had  perished  in  ihe  massacre 
when  the  city  was  taken  ;  or,  if  any  escaped,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  return :  no  heathen  being 
thought  fit  to  dwell  in  the  holy  city.  Baldwin  in- 
vited some  Arabian  Christians  to  settle  in  it. 

t  L.  xxii.,  c.  27. 

i  A  primo  introitu  Latinorum  in  terram  sanc- 
tam.  says  John  de  Vitry,  noetri  tot  milites  in  uno 
praelio  con^gare  nequiverunt.  Erant  enim  mtUe 
ducenti  milites  loricati ;  peditum  autem  com  ar- 
mis,  arcubus  et  balistis  circiter  riginti  millia,  in- 
fauate  expedition!  interfuisae  dicuntur. — Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  p.  1118. 

6  A  brief  summary  of  these  victories  is  given  by 
John  of  Vitry,  c.  93. 

II  Many  of  these  were  of  a  mongrel  extraction, 
descended  from  a  Frank  parent  on  one  side,  and 
Syrian  on  the  other.  These  were  called  Poulatna, 
Pullani ;  and  were  looked  upon  as  a  mean,  degen 
erate  race.— Du  Cange ;  Gloss,  t.,  Pullani ;  and 
Obaenrations  sur  Joinville,  in  Collection  des  M4 
moiiea  relatilb  k  I'Hisloire  de  France,  t  ii.,  p.  190 
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ibis  sense,  the  crusades  may  be  said  to 
have  lasted  without  intermission  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Latin  settle- 
ments. Of  these  defenders,  the  most  re- 
nowned were  the  military  orders  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  ;*  instituted,  the  one  in 
1124,  the  other  in  1118,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Hol][  Land.  The 
Teutonic  order,  established  in  1190,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  falling, 
soon  diverted  its  schemes  of  holy  war- 
fare to  a  very  different  quarter  of  the 
world.  Large  estates,  as  well  in  Pales- 
tine as  throughout  Europe,  enriched  the 
two  former  institutions;  but  the  pride, 
rapaciousness,  and  misconduct  of  both, 
especially  of  the  Templars,  seem  to  have 
balanced  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  valour.f  [A.  D.  1187.]  At  length, 
the  famous  Saladin,  usurping  the  throne 
of  a  feeble  dynasty  which  hsul  reigned  in 
Egypt,  broke  in  upon  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem;  the  king  and  the  kingdom 
fell  into  his  hands ;  nothing  remained  but 
a  few  strong  towns  upon  the  seacoast. 

[A.  D.  1189.]  These  misfortunes  rous- 
Tbirdcra-  ed  once  more  the  princes  of 
•**••  Europe,  and  the  third  crusade 
was  undertaken  by  three  of  her  sover- 
eigns, the  greatest  in  personal  estima- 
tion as  well  as  dignity;  by  the  Empe- 
tor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Au- 
.  gqstus  of  France,  and  our  own  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  But  this,  like  the  pre- 
ceding enterprise,  failed  of  permanent  ef- 
fect ;  and  those  feats  of  romantic  prow- 
ess, which  made  the  name  of  Richard 
so  famous  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,! 
proved  only  the  total  ineflScacy  of  all 
exertions  in  an  attempt  so  impractica- 
ble. Palestine  was  never  the  scene  of 
another  crusade.  [A.  D.  1204.]  One 
great  armament  was  diverted  to  the  siege 
of  Constantinople;  and  another  [A.  D. 
1218]  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  upon 
Egypt.  The  Emperor  Frederick  IL  after- 
ward procured  the  restoration  of  Jerusar 
lem  by  the  Saracens ;  but  the  Christian 

*  The  St  John  of  Jerasalem  was  neither  the 
Evangelist,  nor  yet  the  Baptist,  but  a  certain  Cyp- 
riot,  sumamed  tne  Charitable,  who  bad  been  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria. 

f  See  a  curious  instance  of  the  misconduct  and 
insolence  of  the  Templars,  in  William  of  Tyre,  I. 
zz.,  c.  32.  The  Templars  possessed  nine,  thou- 
sand manors,  and  the  knights  of  St  John  nineteen 
thousand,  in  Europe.  The  latter  were  almost  as 
much  reproached  as  the  Templars  for  their  pride 
and  avarice. — L.  zviii.,  c.  6. 

t  When  a  Turk's  horse  started  at  a  bush,  he 
would  chide  him,  JoinviUe  says,  with.  Guides  tu 
ffli*y  soit  le  roi  Richard  ?  Women  kept  their  chil- 
dren quiet  with  the  threat  of  bringing  Richard  to 
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princes  of  Syria  were  unad)le  to  defend 
it,  and  their  possessions  were  gradually 
reduced  to  the  maritime  towns.  Acre, 
the  last  of  these,  was  finally  taken  by 
storm  in  1391 ;  and  its  ruin  closes  the 
history  of  the  Latin  dominion  in  Syria, 
which  Europe  had  already  ceased  to 
protect. 

The  two  last  crusades  were  under- 
taken by  St.  Louis.  [A.  D.  Cmsades  or 
1248.]  In  the  first  he  was  at-  *•  ^«*"- 
tended  by  2800  knights  and  50,000  or- 
dinary troops.*  He  landed  at  Damiet- 
ta  in  Egypt,  for  that  country  was  now 
deemed  the  key  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
But,  advancing  up  the  country,  he  found 
natural  impediments,  as  well  as  enemies, 
in  his  way ;  the  Turks  assailed  him  with 
Greek  fire,  an  instrument  of  warfare  al- 
most as  surprising  and  terrible  as  gun- 
powder ;  he  lost  his  brother,  the  Count  of 
Artois,  with  many  knights,  at  Massoura, 
near  Cairo ;  and  began  too  late  a  retreat 
towards  Damietta.  Such  calamities  now 
fell  upon  this  devoted  army,  as  have 
scarce  ever  been  surpassed ;  hunger  and 
want  of  every  kind,  aggravated  by  an  un- 
sparing pestilence.  At  length  the  king 
was  made  prisoner,  and  very  few  of  the 
army  escaped  the  Turkish  cimeter  in 
battle  or  m  captivity.  Four  hundred 
thousand  livres  were  paid  as  a  ransom 
for  Louis.  He  returned  to  Franite,  and 
passed  near  twenty  years  in  the  exercise 
of  those  virtues  which  are  his  best  title 
to  canonization.  But  the  fatal  illusions 
of  superstition  were  still  always  at  his 
heart ;  nor  did  it  fail  to  be  painfully  ob- 
served by  his  subjects,  that  he  still  kept 
the  cross  upon  his  garment.  [A.  D.  1270.] 
His  last  expedition  was  originally  design- 
ed for  Jerusalem.  But  he  had  received 
some  intimation  that  the  King  of  Tunis 
was  desirous  of  embracing  Christianity. 
That  these  intentions  might  be  carried 
into  effect,  he  sailed  out  of  his  way  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  laid  siege  to  that 
city.  A  fever  here  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
sacrificed  to  that  ruling  passion  which 
never  would  have  forsaken  him.  But  he 
had  survived  the  spirit  of  Uie  crusades ; 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Egypt  had 
cured  his  subjects,  though  not  himself,  of 
their  folly  ;t  his  son,  after  making  terms 


♦The  Arabian  writers  give  him  9500  knights, 
and  130,000  common  soldiers.  But  I  greatly  pre- 
fer the  authority  of  Joinville,  who  has  twice  men- 
tioned the  nnmber  of  knights  in  ihe  text.  On  Gib- 
bon's authority,  I  put  the  main  body  at  50,000 ;  but 
if  Joinville  has  stated  this,  I  have  missed  the  pas- 
sage.   Their  vessels  amounted  to  1800. 

f  The  refasal  of  Joinville  to  accompany  the  kinf 
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with  Tunis,  returned  to  France;  the 
Christians  were  suffered  to  lose  what 
they  still  retained  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
though  many  princes  in  subsequent  ages 
talked  loudly  of  renewing  the  war,  the 
promise,  if  it  were  ever  sincere,  was  nev- 
er accomplished. 

[A.  D.  1270.]  Louis  IX.  had  increased 
111  '^®  royal  domain  by  the  an- 

*  nexation  of  several  counties  and 
other  less  important  fiefs;  but,  soon  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Philip  JIL  (sur- 
named  the  Bold),  it  received  a  far  more 
considerable  augmentation.  Alfonso,  the 
late  king^s  brother,  had  been  invested  with 
the  county  of  Poitou,  ceded  by  Henry 
in.,  together  with  part  of  Auvergne  and 
of  Saintonge;  and  held  also,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  remains  of  the  great  fief 
of  Toulouse,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jane, 
heiress  of  Raymond  VII.  [A.  D- 1271.] 
Upon  his  death,  and  that  of  his  countess, 
wnich  happened  about  the  same  time, 
the  king  entered  into  possession  of  all 
these  territories.  This  acquisition  brought 
the  sovereigns  of  France  into  contact 
with  new  neighbours,  the  kings  of  Aragon 
and  the  powers  of  Italy.  fA.  D.  1285.] 
The  first  great  and  lasting  foreign  war 
which  they  carried  on  was  that  of  Phil- 
ip UI.  and  Phihp  IV.  against  the  former 
kingdom,  excited  b^  the  insurrection  of 
Sicily.  Though  eflJecting  no  change  iu 
the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  this 
war  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
the  history  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Italy,  to  which  it  more  pe- 
culiarly belongs. 

There  still  remained  five  great  and 
ancient  fiefs  of  the  French  crown; 
PbUipttae  Champagne,  Guienne,  Flanders, 
'^f-  Burgundy,  and  Britany.  [A.  D. 
1285.]  But  Phihp  IV.,  usually  called  the 
Fair,  married  the  heiress  of  the  first,  a 
little  before  his  father's  death;  and,  al- 
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in  this  second  crusade  is  very  memorable,  and  gives 
«s  an  insight  into  the  bad  eflfects  of  both  ejqpedi- 
ftions.  Le  Roy  de  France  et  le  Roy  de  Navaire 
me  preseoient  fort  de  me  croiser,  et  enkreprendre 
)e  cbemin  du  pelerinage  de  la  croiz.  liais  je  leur 
respondi,  qae  tandis  aue  j*avoie  est6  oultre-mer  au 
•errice  de  Dieu,  que  lea  gens  et  officers  du  Roy  de 
France,  AToient  trop  greT6  et  fouU6  mes  subjets, 
iMitquHlsen  estoient  apovris ;  teUementque  jam^s 
il  ne  seroit,  queeolx  et  moy  ne  nous  en  sortissona. 
Et  veoie  clerement,  si  je  me  mectoie  au  pelerinage 
de  la  craix,  que  ce  seroit  la  totale  destruction  de 
mesdix  povres  subjets.  Depuis  ouy-je  dire  k  plu- 
aieurs,  que  ceux  qui  luy  conseillerent  Penterpnnse 
de  la  croiz,  firent  un  trez  grant  mal,  et  peche- 
rent  mortellement.  Car  tandis  qu'il  fust  au  roy- 
jsume  de  France,  tout  son  royaume  vivoit  en  paix, 
et  regnoit  justice.  Et  incontinent  qu'il  en  fust 
ors,  tout  commenqa  k  dficliner,  et  k  empirer. — T.  ii., 
p.  158. 
Id  tbe  Fabliftuz  of  Le  Grand  d^Aussy,  we  have 


though  he  governed  that  county  in  her 
name,  without  pretending  to  reunite  il 
to  the  royal  domain,  it  was  at  least,  ia 
a  pohticiu  sense,  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  feudal  body.  With  some  of  hk 
other  vassals  Phihp  used  more  vipleni 
methods.  A  parallel  might  -be  drawn 
between  this  prince  and  Phihp  Augus- 
tus. But  while  in  ambition,  violence 
of  temper,  and  unprincipled  rapacity, 
as  well  as  in  the  success  of  their  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  abso- 
lute  authority,  they  may  be  nMSTorttit 
considered  as  nearly  equal,  Frenetamos 
we  may  remark  this  differ-  SS^ilS*" 
ence,  that  Phihp  the  Fair,  who 
was  destitute  of  mihtary  talents,  gain- 
ed  those  ends  by  dissimulation  which 
his  predecessor  had  reached  by  force. 

The  dutchy  of  Guienne,  though  some- 
what abridged  of  its  original  extent,  wa« 
still  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  tho 
French  fiefis ;  even  independently  of  it* 
connexion  with  England.*  Phihp,  by 
dint  of  perfidy,  and  by  the  egregious  in* 
capacity  of  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward 
I.,  contrived  to  obtaui,  and  to  keep  for 
several  years,  the  possession  of  this  great 
province.  [A.  D.  1392.]  A  quarrel  among 
some  French  and  English  sailors  having 
provoked  retaliation,  till  a  sort  of  pirati- 
cal war  commenced  between  the  two 
countries,  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guienne, 
was  summoned  into  the  king's  court  to 
answer  for  the  trespasses  of  his  subjects. 
Upon  this  he  despatched  his  brother  to 
settle  terms  of  reconciliation,  with  fuller 
powers  than  should  have  been  intrusted 
to  so  credulous  a  negotiator.  Phihp  so 
outwitted  this  prince,  through  a  fictitious 
treaty,  as  to  procure  from  him  the  surren- 
der of  all  the  fortresses  in  Guienne.  He 
then  threw  off  the  mask,  and  after  again 

a  neat  poem  by  Rutuboeuf,  a  writer  of  St  Louis^ 
age,  in  a  dialogue  between  a  crusader  and  a  non- 
crusader,  wherein,  though  he  gives  the  last  wor4 
to  the  foraier,  it  is  plain  that  he  designed  theoppo- 
«ite  scale  to  preponderate.— T.  ii.,  p.  IS3. 

*  Philip  was  highly  offimded  that  instramentt 
made  in  Guienne  ahould  he  dated  by  the  year  of 
Edward's  reifU/  and  not  of  his  own.  This  almost 
sole  badge  of  sovereignty  had  been  preserved  by 
the  kings  of  France  during  all  the  feudal  ages.  A 
struggle  took  place  about  it,  which  is  recorded  is 
a  curious  letter  from  John  de  Greilli  to  Edward. 
The  French  court  at  last  consented  to  let  dates  be 
thus  expressed:— Actum  fuit,  regnante  P.  reg* 
Francis,  £.  rege  AngUe  tenente  ducatum  ^quita- 
ni».  Several  precedents  were  shown  by  the  £nf- 
liah,  where  the  counts  of  Toulouse  had  used  the 
form,  Regnante  A.  comite  Tolosae.— Rymer,  t.  ii^ 
p.  1063.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  1  quote  Ry- 
mer, it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  my  referei^ 
ces  are  to  toe  London  edition,  the  paging  of  wbick 
is  preserved  on  the  faargin  of  &at  piinted  at  tbt 
Hague. 
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summoning  Edward  to  appear,  proiiomi-> 
ced  the  confiscation  of  his  fief.*  ^liis 
business  is  the  greatest  blemish  in  the 
political  character  of  Edwatd.  But  his 
eagerness  about  the  acquisition  of  Scot- 
land rendered  him  less  sensible  to  the 
danger  of  a  possession  in  many  respects 
more  valuable ;  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance among  the  English  nobility,  which 
his  arbitrary  measures  had  provoked, 
broke  out  very  opportunely  for  Philip  [A. 
D.  1303],  to  thwart  every  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  Guienne  by  arms.  But  after 
repeated  suspensions  of  hostilities,  a  trea- 
ty was  finally  concluded,  by  which  Phil- 
ip restored  the  province,  on  the  agree- 
ment of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter 
Isabel  and  the  heir  of  England. 

To  this  restitution  he  was  chiefly  in- 
duced by  the  ill  success  that  attended  his 
arms  in  Fhknders,  another  of  the  great 
fiefs  which  this  ambitious  monarch  had 
endeavoured  to  confiscate.  We  have  not 
perhaps  as  clear  evidence  of  the  original 
mjustice  of  his  proceedings  towards  the 
Count  of  Flanders  as  in  the  case  of  Gui- 
enne ;  but  he  certainly  twice  detained  his 
person,  once  after  drawing  him  on  some 
pretext  to  his  court,  and  again,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  faith  pledged  by  his  generals. 
The  Flemings  made,  however,  so  vigor- 
ous a  resistance,  that  Pbilijt)  was  unable  to 
reduce  that  small  country  [A.  D.  1303]; 
and  in  one  famous  battle  at  Courtray,  they 
discomfited  a  powerful  army  witn  that 
utter  loss  and  ignominy  to  which  the  un- 
disciplined impetuosity  of  the  French 
nobles  was  pre-eminently  exposed.! 

Two  other  acquisitions  of  Philip  the 
Pair  deserve  notice ;  that  of  the  counties 
of  Angouleme  and  la  Marche,  upon  a  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  (and,  as  it  seems,  a 
very  harsh  one)  passed  against  the  reign- 
ing count;  and  Uiat  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
and  its  adjacent  territory,  which  had  not 
even  feudally  been  subject  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Lyons  was  the  dowry  of  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Louis  IV.,  on  her  marriage 
with  Conrad,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
bequeathed  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom 
by  Rodolph^in  1032,  to  the  empire.  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  conferred  upon  the  arcb- 
bisliop  of  Lyons  all  regalian  rights  over 


*  Id  Uie  view  I  h»ve  tekeD  of  this  tmnaactioD,  I 
Itaiwe  been  Raided  by  wteral  instrameDta  in  Rj- 
aner,  wtii«*.b  lesTe  no  doubt  on  my  mind.  V  eUy ,  <u 
tonne,  repreMnU  the  matter  more  fturounbly  for 
Philip. 

f  The  Fleminn  took  at  Covitny  4000  pair  of 
1^  apun,  which  were  only  worn  by  knigbte. 
Theee  VeUv,  hainpily  enough,  comparea  to  Hann^ 
ba]*a  three  Miahetf  of  gold  nagKt^Cmmm, 


the  city,  with  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar. 
France  seems  to  have  had  no  concern 
with  it,  till  St.  Louis  was  called  in  as  ai 
mediator  m  disputes  between  the  chaptei 
and  the  city,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  se«y 
and  took  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  upoi^ 
himself  for  the  time.  Philip  IIL  having, 
been  chosen  arbitrator  in  similar  circum- 
stances, insisted,  before  he  would  restore 
the  jurisdiction,  upon  ai  oath  of  fealty 
from  the  new  archbishop.  This  oath» 
which  cottkl  be  demanded,  it  seems,  by 
no  right  but  that  of  force,  continued  to  be 
taken,  till,  in  1310,  an  archbishop  resist- 
ing what  he  had  thought  a  usurpation,  the 
city  was  besieged  by  PhiUp  IV'.,  and  the 
inhabitants  not  being  unwilling  to  submit^ 
was  finally  united  to  the  French  crown.^ 
Philip  the  Fair  left  three  sons,  whv 
successively  reigned  in  Trance;  LooitSL 
Louis,  surnamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  ^314. 
Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair;  with  a 
daughter,  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II. 
of  England.  Louis,  the  eldest,  survived 
his  father  little  more  than  a  year,  leav-^ 
ing  one  daughter,  and  hia  oiieen  preg* 
nant.  The  circumstances  that  ensued 
require  to  be  accurately  sta-  Qn««ion  er 
ted.  Louis  had  possessed,  in  saiiqae-i«w. 
right  of  his  mother,  the  king-  U"'p  v. 
dom  of  Navarre,  with  the  conn- 
ties  of  Champagne  and  Brie.  Upon  hie 
death,  Philip,  his  next  brother,  assumed 
the  regency  both  of  France  and  Na^ 
varre;  and,  not  long  afterward,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Eudes,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, uncle  of  the  princess  Jane,  Louis's 
daughter,  b)^  which  her  eventful  rights  te 
the  succession  were  to  be  regulated.  It 
was  agreed  that,  in  case  the  queen  should 
be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  these  two 
princesses,  or  the  surviver  of  them» 
should  take  the  grandmother's  inherit- 
ance, Navarre  and  Champagne,  on  re> 
leasing  all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France^ 
But  this  was  not  to  take  place  till  their 
age  of  consent,  when,  if  they  should  re- 
fuse to  make  such  renunciation,  theis 
claim  was  to  remain,  and  right  to  be  done 
to  them  therein ;  but,  in  return,  the  release 
made  by  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Cham- 
pagne was  to  be  null.  In  the  meantime 
ne  was  to  hold  the  government  of  France, 
Navarre,  and  Champagne,  receiving  hom- 
age of  vassals  in  all  these  countries  ae 
governor  ;  saving  the  right  of  a  male  heis 
to  the  late  king,  in  the  event  of  whose 
birth  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  eflfect.f 


♦  VeUy,  t.  rii.,  p.  404.  For  a  more  precise  ac- 
count ot  the  political  dependance  of  Lyone  and  ite 
dtatrict,  tee  FArt  de  verifier  lea  Dates,  t.  ii.,  p.  46Ql 

t  Hist,  de  Charlea  le  Mauvaia,  par  S^ouasa, 
,  vol.  '±r  P-  9. 
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Tbis  convention  was  made  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1316 ;  and  on  the  15th  of  November 
the  queen  brought  into  the  world  a  son, 
John  I.  (as  some  called  him)/whodied  in 
four  days.  The  conditionsd  treaty  was 
now  become  absolute ;  in  spirit,  at  least, 
if  any  cavil  might  be  raised  about  the  ex- 
pression; and  Philip  was,  by  his  own 
agreement,  precluded  from  taking  any 
other  title  than  that  of  regent  or  govern- 
or, until  the  princess  Jane  should  attain 
the  age  to  concur  in  or  disclaim  the  pro- 
visional contract  of  her  uncle.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  procured  himself  to 
be  consecrated  at  Rheims;  though,  on 
account  of  the  avowed  opposition  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  even  of  his  own 
brother  Charles,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  shut  the  gates  during  the  ceremony, 
and  to  dispose  guards  throughout  the 
town.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  an  as- 
Ju  6  1S17  s^'^^^y*  composed  of  prelates, 
'  '  barons,  and  burgesses  of  that 
city,  was  convened,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  if  we 
may  beUeve  an  historian,  expressly  de- 
clared, that  a  woman  was  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.* 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  made 
a  show  of  supporting  his  niece^s  interests, 
till,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Philip,  he  shamefuUy 
betrayed  her  cause,  and  gave  up  in  her 
name,  for  an  inconsiderable  pension,  not 
only  her  disputed  claim  to  the  whole 
monarchy,  but  her  unquestionable  right 
to  Navarre  and  Champagne.f  I  have 
been  rather  minute  in  stating  these  de- 
tails, because  the  transaction  is  misrepre- 
sented by  every  historian,  not  excepting 
those  who  have  written  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  documents  which  illustrate  it.l 

In  this  contest,  every  way  memorable, 
but  especially  on  account  of  that  which 
sprung  out  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  throne  of  France  was  first  pub- 
licly discussed.  The  French  writers 
almost  unanimously  concur  in  asserting, 

*  Tanc  etiam  decUratam  fuit,  quod  in  regno 
FrancisB  mulier  non  auccedit. — Contin.  Gul.  Nan- 
gia,  in  Spicilegio  d'Achery,  tome  iii.  Thif  monk, 
without  talents,  and  probably  without  phvate  infor- 
mation, is  the  sole  contemporary  historian  of  this 
important  period.  He  describes  the  assembly 
which  confirmed  Philip's  possession  of  the  crown ; 
qaamplures  proceres  et  regni  nobiles  ac  magnates 
iiD^  cum  plerisque  prslatis  et  burgensibus  Parisi- 
ensis  civitatis. 

t  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Mauvais,  t.  ii.,  p.  6.  Jane 
and  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Evreux,  recovered 
Navarre  after  the  death  of  Charlea  the  Pair. 

t  Vellj,  who  gives  several  proofs  of  disingenu- 
oosness  in  this  part  of  history,  mutilates  the  treaty 
of  the  17th  of  July,  1316,  in  order  to  conceal  Philip 
the  Loiig*8  breach  of  fiuth  towards  his  niece. 


that  such  an  exclusion  was  built  upon  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  government. 
No  written  law,  nor  even,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  direct  testimony  t)f  any  an- 
cient writer,  has  been  brought  forward  to 
confirm  this  position.  For  as  to  the  text 
of  the  Salique-law,  which  was  frequently 
quoted,  and  has  indeed  given  a  name  to 
this  exclusion  of  females,  it  can  only  by 
a  doubtful  and  refined  analogy  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  any  relation  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown.  It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,  that,  from  the  time  of 
Clovis,  no  woman  had  ever  reigned  in 
France ;  and  although  not  an  instance  of 
a  sole  heiress  had  occurred  before,  yet 
some  of  the  Merovin^an  kings  left 
daughters,  who  might,  if  not  rendered 
incapable  by  their  sex,  have  shared  with 
their  brothers  in  partitions  then  com- 
monly made.*  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  times  were  gone  quite  out  of 
memory,  and  France  had  much  in  the 
analogy  of  her  existing  usages  to  recon- 
cile her  to  a  female  reign.  The  crown 
resembled  a  great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefs 
were  universally  capable  of  descending 
to  women.  Even  at  the  consecration  of 
Philip  himself,  Maud,  countess  of  Artois, 
held  the  crown  over  his  head  among  the 
other  peers.t  And  it  was  scarcely  be- 
yond the  recollection  of  persons  hving, 
that  Blanche  had  been  legitimate  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  St. 
Louis. 

For  these  reasons,  and  much  more  from 
the  provisional  treaty  concluded  between 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  Salique-law,  as 
it  was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  principle 
at  that  time  as  has  been  contended.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  received  at  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  Long  a  sanction 
which  subsequent  events  more  thorough- 
ly confirmed.  Philip  himself  leaving  only 

•  The  treaty  of  Andely,  in  587,  will  be  found  to 
afford  a  very  strong  presumption  that  females  were 
at  that  time  excluded  firom  reigning  in  France. 
—Greg.  Turoo.,  1.  ix. 

t  The  continuator  of  Nangis  says  indeed  of  this : 
de  quo  aliqui  indignati  fuerunt.  But  these  were 
probably  the  partisans  of  her  nephew  Robert,  who 
had  been  excluded  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  Philip 
IV.,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  representation 
did  not  take  place  in  Artois ;  a  decision  considered 
by  many  as  unjust.  Robert  subsequently  renewed 
his  appeal  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Valois :  but,  un- 
happily for  himself,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
forging  documents  in  support  of  a  claim  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  plausible  without  such 
aid.  This  unwise  dishonesty,  which  is  not  without 
parallel  in  more  private  causes,  not  only  ruined  his 
pretensions  to  the  county  of  Artois,  but  produced 
a  sentence  of  forfeiture,  and  even  of  capital  punish 
ment,  against  himself.— See  a  pretty  gbod  account 
of  Robert's  process  in  Velly  t  viiL,  p.  262. 
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ch  iMiv  ^^^'^^  daughters,  his  brother 
"  *  Charles  mounted  the  throne 
[A.  D.  1332];  and  upon  his  death,  the  rule 
was  so  unquestionably  estabhshed,  that 
bis  only  daughter  was  excluded  by  the 
Philip  of  Count  of  Valois,  grandson  of 
V.IOW.  Philip  the  Bold.  [A.  D.  1328.] 
This  prince  first  took  the  regency,  the 
queen  dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  up- 
on her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  was 
crowned  king.  No  competitor  or  op- 
ponent appeared  in  France;  but  one 
more  formidable  than  any  whom  France 
could  have  produced,  was  awaiting  the 
occasion  to  prosecute  his  imagined  right 
with  all  the  resources  of  valour  and 
genius,  and  to  carry  desolation  over  that 
great  kingdom  with  as  little  scruple  as  if 
he  was  preferring  a  suit  beforo  a  civil  tri- 
bunal. 

From  the.  moment  of  Charles  IV.'s 
riBireor  death,  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
Bdw«nim.  land  buoyed  himself  up  with 
a  notion  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
France,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Isabel, 
sister  to  the  three  last  kings.  We  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  in- 
justice of  this  pretension.  Whether  the 
Salique-law  were  or  were  not  valid,  no 
advantage  could  be  gained  by  Edward. 
Even  if  we  could  forget  the  express  or 
tacit  decision  of  all  Frailce,  there  stood 
in  his  way  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
X.,  three  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  Aware  of  this,  Edward 
set  up  a  distinction,  that,  although  females 
were  excluded  from  succession,  the  same 
rule  did  not  apply  to  their  male  issue ;  and 
thus,  though  lus  mother  Isabel  could  not 
herself  become  Queen  of  France,  she 
might  transmit  a  title  to  him.  But  this 
was  contrary  to  the  commonest  rules  of 
inheritance :  and  if  it  could  have  been  re- 
garded at  all,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterward 
the  famous  King  of  Navarre,  who  stood 
one  degree  nearer  to  the  crown  than  Ed- 
ward. 

It  is  asserted  in  some  French  authori- 
ties, that  Edward  preferred  a  claim  to  the 
regency  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  that  the  States 
General,  or  at  least  the  peers  of  France, 
adjudged  that  dignity  to  Philip  de  Valois. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  he  entertained  projects  of  recovering 
his  right  as  early,  though  his  youth  and 
the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his 
government  threw  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  execution.*    He  did 

•  Letters  of  Edward  111.,  addressed  to  certain 
nobles  and  towns  in  the  south  of  France,  dated 
March  28,  1328,  four  days  before  the  birth  of 
Ohariea  iV.^  poethnoMNia  daughter,  intimate  this 


liege  homage  therefore  to  Philip  for 
Guienne,  and  for  several  years,  while  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion, gave  no  sign  of  meditating  a  more 
magnificent  enterprise.  As  he  advanced 
in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  his  early  designs  grew 
mature,  and  produced  a  series  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  revolutions  in 
the  fortunes  of  France.  These  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  ensuing  pages 


PART  II. 

War  of  Edward  III.  in  France.—  Causes  of  his 
Success.— Civil  Disturbances  of  Fiance. — Peace 
of  Bretjgni  — its  Interpretation  considered.— 


resolution.— Rymer,  vol  iv.,  p.  344,  et  seq.  But  an 
instrument,  dated  at  Northampton,  on  the  16th  of 
May,  is  decisive :  This  is  a  procuration  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Worcester  and  Litchfield,  to  demand  and 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  '*  in  our 
name,  which  kingdom  has  devolved  and  appertaiiia 
to  us  a«  to  the  right  heir." — P.  354.  To  this  mis- 
sion Archbishop  Stratford  refers,  in  his  vindication 
of  himself  from  Edward's  accusation  of  treason  in 
1340;  and  informs  us  that  the  two  bishops  actually 
proceeded  to  France,  though  without  mentioning 
any  further  particulars.  Novit  enim  qui  nihil  igno- 
rat,  quod  cum  questio  de  regno  Franciae  post  mor- 
tem re^is  Caroli,  fratris  serenissimas  matns  vestras, 
in  parliamento  tunc  apud  Northampton  celebrate, 
tractate  discussaque  fuisset ;  quodque  idem  reipium 
Francic  ad  vos  hflsreditario  jure  eztiterat  legitime 


ciam  dirigerent  gressus  suoe,  nomineque  vestro 
regnum  Franci»  vindicarent  et  pnedicti  Philippi 
de  Valesio  coronationem  pro  viribus  impedirent ; 
qui  juxta  ordinationem  preedictam  legationem  iia 
injunctam  tunc  assumentes,  gressus  suos  versus 
Franciam  direzerunt ;  quae  quidem  legatio  maiim- 
am  guerrBB  pnesentis  matenam  ministravit.— Wil- 
kins. — Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  664. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  Rvmer's  Fcedera  to  cor- 
roborate Edward's  supposed  claim  to  the  regency 
of  France  upon  the  death  of  Charles  IV. ;  and  it  ia 
certainly  suspicious,  that  no  appointment  of  am 
bassadors  or  procurators  for  tbis  purpose  should 
appear  in  so  complete  a  collection  of  documents. 
The  French  historians  generally  assert  this,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  contmuator  of  William  of  mn- 
^8,  a  nearly  contemporary,  but  not  always  well- 
informed  writer.  It  is  cunous  to  compare  the  four 
chief  English  historians.  Rapin  affirms  both  the 
claim  to  the  regency,  on  Charles  IV.'s  death,  and 
that  to  the  kingdom,  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Carte,,  the  most  exact  historian  we  have,x 
mentions  the  latter,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  former. 
Home  passes  over  Wh,  and  intimates  that  Ed- 
ward did  not  take  any  steps  in  support  of  his  pre- 
tensions in  1328.  Henry  gives  the  supposed  trial 
of  Edward's  claim  to  the  regency  before  the  Statei 
General  at  great  length,  and  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  other,  so  indisputably  authenticated  in  Rymer. 
It  is,  I  think,  most  probable,  that  the  two  bishopt 
never  made  the  formal  demand  of  the  throne  at 
the?  were  directed  by  their  instnictions.  Strat- 
foRl's  expressions  aeem  to  imply  that  they  did  not 
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ChariM  v.— RantWAl  of  Uib  War.^Chariet  YI. 
—his  Minority  and  Insanity.— Civil  Dissenaiona 
of  the  Parties  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.— Asaas- 
aination  of  both  these  Princes.  — -  Intriguea  of 
their  Pariiea  with  England  under  Henry  IV.— 
Henry  V.  invades  France.— Treaty  of  Troyee.— 
State  of  France  in  the  fint  Years  of  Charles  VII. 
— Progress  and  subsequent  Decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish Arms  — their  Expulsion  from  France. — 
Change  in  the  Political  Constitution.— Louis  XL 
— his  Character. — Leagues  formed  against  him. 
—Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy— his  Prosperity 
and  Fall— Louis  obtains  Possession  of  Burgun- 
dy—his Death.— Charles  YIII.— Acquisition  of 
Britany. 

No  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe,  since 
War  or  Ed-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Roman  Empire, 
ward  III.  In  80  memorable  as  that  of  Ed- 
Franoe.  ward  III.  and  his  successors 
Si^ainst  France,  whether  we  consider  its 
duration,  its  object,  or  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  its  events.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
mterrupted  but  once  by  a  regular  paci- 
fication, where  the  most  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive dominion  in  the  civilized  world 
was  the  prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  re- 
covered in  the  conflict,  while  individual 
courage  was  wrought  up  to  that  high 
pitch  which  it  can  seldom  display  since 
the  regularity  of  modem  tactics  has  chas- 
tised its  enthusiasm,  and  levelled  its  dis- 
tinctions. There  can  be  no  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  evepts  of  this  war,  which 
are  famihar  to  almost  every  reader ;  it  is 
rather  my  aim  to  develop  and  arrange 
those  circumstances  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  give  the  clew  to  its  various 
changes  of  fortune. 

France  was,  even  in  the  fourteenth 
ijwseaof  his  century,  a  kingdom  of  such 
■•«*"•  extent  and  compactness  of 
figure,  such  population  and  resources, 
and  filled  with  so  spirited  a  nobility, 
that  the  very  idea  of  subjugating  it  by 
a  foreign  force  itaust  have  seemed  the 
most  extravagant  dream  of  ambition.* 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years 
of  war,  this  mighty  nation  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  and  dis- 
membered of  considerable  provinces  by 
an  ignominious  peace.    What  was  the 

*  The  pope  (Benedict  XII.)  wrote  a  atroiw  letter 
to  Edward  (March,  1340),  dissuading  him  from  ta- 
king the  title  and  arms  of  France,  and  pointinff  out 
the  impossibility  of  his  ever  succeeding.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  common  opinion. 
But  the  Avignon  popes  were  very  subservient  to 
France.  Clement  VI.,  as  well  as  his  predecessor, 
Benedict  XII.,  threatened  Edward  with  spiritual 
arms.— Ry mer,  t.  v. ,  p.  88  and  465.  It  required  Ed- 
ward*a  spirit  and  steadineaa  to  despise  these  men- 
aces. But  tlie  time  when  they  were  terrible  to 
princes  waa  rather  passed  bv ;  and  the  Holy  See 
never  ventured  to  provoke  the  king,  who  treated 
the  church,  throughout  hia  reign,  with  admirable 
'  I  and  temper. 


combination  of  poUtical  causes  which 
brought  about  so  strange  a  revolution, 
and,  though  not  realizing  Edward's  hopes 
to  their  extent,  redeemed  them  from  the 
imputation  of  rashness  in  the  judgment 
of  his  own  and  succeeding  ages  t 

The  first  advantage  which  Edward 
III.  possessed  in  this  contest,  character  or 
was  derived  from  the  splen-  Edward  iil 
dour  of  his  personal  charac-  •ndwsaoo. 
ter,  and  from  the  still  more  eminent  vir- 
tues of  his  son.  Besides  prudence  and 
military  skill,  these  great  princes  were 
endowed  with  qualities  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Chiv- 
alry was  then  in  its  zenith ;  and  in  all  the 
virtues  which  adorned  the  knightly  char- 
acter, in  courtesy,  munificence,  gallantry, 
in  all  delicate  and  magnanimous  feeUngs, 
none  were  so  conspicuous  as  Edward  111. 
and  the  Black  Prince.  As  later  princes 
have  bqasted  of  being  the 'best  gentle- 
men, they  might  claim  to  be  the  prowest 
knights  in  Europe ;  a  character  not  quite 
dissimilar,  yet  of  more  liigh  pretension. 
Their  court  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of 
that  system  which  embraced  the  valour 
and  nobility  of  the  Christian  world ;  and 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  their  ex- 
cellences, while  it  drew  many  to  their 
side,  mitigated  in  all  the  rancour  and  fe- 
rociousness of  hostility.  This  war  was 
like  a  great  tournament,  where  the  com- 
batants fought  indeed  d  outrance,  but  with 
all  the  courtesy  and  fair  play  of  such  an 
entertainment,  and  almost  as  much  for 
the  honour  of  their  ladies.  In  the  school 
of  the  Edwards  were  formed  men  not  in- 
ferior in  any  nobleness  of  disposition  to 
their  masters ;  Manni,  and  the  Captal  de 
Buch,  Felton,  Knoll3rs,  and  Calverley, 
Chandos,  and  Lancaster.  On  the  French 
side,  especially  after  Du  Gueschn  came 
on  the  stage,  these  had  rivals  almost 
equally  deserving  of  renown.  If  we  could 
forget,  what  never  should  be  forgotten, 
the  wretchedness  and  devastation  that 
fell  upon  a  great  kingdom,  too  dear  a 
price  for  the  display  of  any  heroism,  we 
might  count  these  English  wars  in  France 
among  the  brightest  periods  in  history. 

Philip  of  Vsdois  ana  John  his  son  show- 
ed but  poorly  in  comparison  character  or 
with  their  illustrious  enemies.  Ph«i«p  yi. 
Yet  they  had  both  considerable  *"**  ^^"• 
virtues ;  they  were  brave,*  just,  liberal 

♦  The  bravery  of  Philip  is  not  questioned.  But 
a  French  historian,  in  order,  1  suppose,  to  enhance 
thia  quality,  has  presumed  to  violate  truth  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  The  challenge  aent  by  Ed- 
ward, ofiering  to  decide  his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
by  aiogle  combat,  ia  well  known.  Certainly  it  con- 
veys no  imputation  on  the  King  of  France  to  have 
declined  ihia  un&ir  propoeaL    Bot  Velly  hat  rap- 
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and  the  latter,  in  particular,  of  unshaken 
fidelity  to  his  word.  But  neither  was  be- 
loTed  by  his  subjects;  the  misgovem- 
ment  and  extortion  of  their  predecessors 
during  half  a  century  had  alienated  the 
public  mind,  and  rendered  their  own  taxes 
and  debasement  of  the  coin  intolerable. 
Philip  was  made  by  misfortune,  John  by 
nature,  suspicious  and  austere ;  and  al- 
though their  most  yiolent  acts  seem  never 
to  have  wanted  absolute  justice,  yet  they 
were  so  ill  conducted,  and  of  so  arbitrary 
a  complexion,  that  they  greatly  impaired 
the  reputation,  as  well  as  interests,  of 
these  monarchs.  In  the  execution  of 
Clisson  under  Philip,  in  that  of  the  Con- 
notable  d'Eu  under  John,  and  still  more 
in  that  of  Harcourt,  even  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  King  of  Navarre,  though  ev- 
ery one  of  these  might  have  been  guilty 
of  treasons,  there  were  circumstances 
enough  to  exasperate  the  disaffected,  and 
to  strengthen  the  party  of  so  politic  a 
competitor  as  Edward. 

Next  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
Basooraa  of  King  of  England,  his  resour- 
chaKincor  CCS  in  this  war  must  be  ta- 
***■■"•  ken  into  the  account.  It  was 
after  long  hesitation  that  he  assumed 
the  title  and  arms  of  France,  from 
which,  unless  upon  the  best  terms,  he 
could  not  recede  without  loss  of  honour.* 


teaented  him  ss  accepting  it,  on  condition  that  Ed- 
ward would  stake  the  crown  of  England  against 
that  of  France;  an  interpolation  which  may  be 
traly  called  audacioua,  since  not  a  word  of  this  is 
m  rhilip's  letter,  preserved  in  Rvmer,  which  the 
historian  had  before  his  eves,  and  actually  quotes 
opoo  the  occasion. — Hist  ae  France,  t.  viii.,  p.  3^. 
*  The  first  instrument  in  which  Edward  disal- 
lows the  title  of  Philip,  is  his  convention  with  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  wherein  he  calls  him 
nunc  pn>  rege  Francorum  se  gerentem.  The  date 
of  this  is  August  26, 1337,  yet  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  another  instrument  gives  him  the 
title  of  king ;  and  the  same  occurs  m  subsequent 
instances.  At  length  we  have  an  instrument  of 
procuration  to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  October  7, 
1337,  empowering  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  of  France  in  the  nanM  or  Edward :  atten- 
dentes  inclitum  regnum  Francis  ad  nos  fore  Jure 
successionis  legitime  devolutum.  Another  of  the 
same  date  appoints  the  said  duke  his  vicar-general 
and  lieutenant  of  France.  The'kin^  assumed  in 
this  commission  the  title  Rex  Francis  et  Anglin ; 
in  other  instruments  he  calls  himself  Rex  Anglis 
et  FianciaB.  It  was  necessary  to  obviate  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English,  who  did  not,  in  that  age, 
admit  the  precedence  of  France.  Accordingly, 
Edward  had  two  great  seals,  on  which  the  two 
kingdoms  were  named  in  a  different  order.  But,  in 
the  royal  arms,  those  of  France  were  alwavs  in  the 
first  quarter,  as  they  continued  to  be  until  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

Probably  Edward  HI.  would  not  have  entered 
into  the  war  merely  on  account  of  his  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  had  cQsputes  with  Philip  about  Qui- 
enne;  and  that  prince  had,  rather  unjustifiably, 
abetted  Robert  Brace  m  Scotlaodi    I  am  not  in- 


In  the  meantinie  be  strengthened  him- 
self by  alliances  with  the  emperor,  with 
the  cities  of  Flanders,  and  with  most  of 
the  princes  in  the  Netherlands  and  on 
the  Rhine.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  he 
profited  much  by  these  conventions,  since 
he  met  with  no  success,  till  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  changed  from  the  Flemish 
frontier  to  Normandy  and  Poitou.  The 
troops  of  Hainault  alone  were  constantly 
distinguished  in  his  service. 

But  his  intrinsic  strength  was  at  home. 
England  had  been  growing  in  riches  since 
the  wise  government  of  his  grandfather, 
Edward  I.,  and  through  the  market  open* 
ed  for  her  wool  Mrith  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Flanders.  She  was  tranquU 
within;  and  her  northern  enemy,  the 
Scotch,  had  been  defeated  and  quelled. 
The  parUament,  after  some  slight  precau- 
tions against  a  very  probable  enect  of 
Edward^s  conquest  of  France,  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  own  island  into  a  province, 
entered,  as  warmly  as  improvidently* 
into  his  quarrel.  The  people  made  it 
their  own,  and  grew  so  mtoxicated  with 
the  victories  of  this  war,  that  for  some 
centuries  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the 
enterprise  do  not  seem  to  have  struck 
the  gravest  of  our  countrymen. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  na- 
tional exultation  at  the  names  Bxcciienee  or 
of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Az-  theEngUBh 
incourt.  So  great  was  the  »"»*••• 
disparity  of  numbers  upon  those  famous 
days,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  French 
historians,  attribute  the  discomfiture  of 
their  hosts  merely  to  mistaken  tactics 
and  too  impetuous  valour.  They  yield- 
ed rather  to  that  intrepid  steadiness  in 
danger,  which  had  already  become  the 
characteristic  of  our  English  soldiers,  and 
which,  during  four  centuries,  has  ensured 
their  superiority,  whenever  ignorance  or 
infatuation  has  not  led  them  into  the 
field.  But  these  victories,  and  the  quali- 
ties that  secured  them,  must  chiefly  be 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  superior  condition  of  the 
people.  Not  the  nobility  of  England,  not 
the  feudal  tenants,  won  the  battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers ;  for  these  were  fully 
matched  in  the  ranks  of  France ;  but  the 
yeomen,  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong 
and  steady  arms,  accustomed  to  its  use 
in  their  native  fields,  aind  rendered  fear- 
less by  personal  competence  and  civil 
freedom.  It  is  well  known  that  each  of 
the  three  great  victories  was  due  to  our 
archers,  wno  were  chiefly  of  the  middle 
class,  and  attached,  according  to  the  sys- 

clined  to  lay  any  material  stieai  QpoD  the  instiga- 
tion of  Robert  of  ArtoisL 
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tern  of  that  age,  to  the  knights  and 
squires  who  fought  in  heavy  armour  with 
the  lance.  Even  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
of  which  our  country  seems  to  have  the 
least  right  to  boast,  since  the  greater 
part  of  the  Black  Princess  small  army 
was  composed  of  Gascons,  the  merit  of 
the  English  bowmen  is  strongly  attested 
by  Froissart.* 

Yet  the  glorious  termination  to  which 
Edward  was  enabled,  at  least  for  a 
Condition  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was 
of  France  nither  the  work  of  fortune  than 
batueor  of  valour  and  prudence.  Until 
Foitiere.  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  he  had 
made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest 
of  France.  That  country  was  too  vast, 
and  his  army  too  small,  (or  such  a  revo- 
lution. The  victory  of  Crecy  gave  him 
nothing  but  Calais ;  a  post  of  considera- 
ble importance  in  war  and  peace,  but 
rather  adapted  to  annoy  than  to  subjugate 
the  kingdom.  But  at  Poitiers  he  obtain- 
ed the  greatest  of  prizes,  by  taking  pris- 
oner the  King  of  France.  Not  omy  the 
love  of  freedom  tempted  that  prince  to 
ransom  himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices, 
but  his  captivity  left  France  defenceless, 
and  seemed  to  annihilate  the  monarchy 
itself.  The  government  was  already 
odious;  a  spirit  was  awakened  in  the 
people,  which  might  seem  hardly  to  be- 
long to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the 
convulsions  of  our  own  time  are  some- 
times strongly  paralleled  by  those  which 
succeeded  the  battle  x}(  Poitiers.  Al- 
ready the  States  General  had  estabUshed 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  no  resolution 
could  be  passed  as  the  opinion  of  the 
whole,  unless  each  of  the  three  orders 
concurred  in  its  adoption. f  The  right  of 
levying  and  of  regulating  the  collection 
of  taxes  was  recognised.  But  that  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Paris  immediately 
after  the  battle,  went  far  greater  lengths 
in  the  reform  and  control  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  Phihp  the  Fair,  the 
abuses  natural  to  arbitrary  power  had 
harassed  the  people.  There  now  seem- 
ed an  opportunity  of  redress ;  and  how- 
ever seditious,  or  even  treasonable,  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  those  who 
guided  this  assembly  of  the  States,  espe- 
cially the  famous  Marcel,  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  their  reformations  tended  to  lib- 
erty and  the  public  good.{    But  the  tu- 

*  Au  Tray  dire,  les  archers  d'Angleterre  faisoient 
k  lenrs  gens  grant  avantage.  Car  ils  tiroyent  tant 
espessement,  que  les  Francois  ne  s^avoyent  deqael 
co«t6  entendre,  qu*ils  ne  fussent  consuy  vis  de  trayt ; 
et  s'avancoyent  tousjours  ces  Anglois,  et  petit  k 
petit  enqneroyent  terre.— Part  I.,  c.  162. 

t  Ordonnances  dea  Rois  de  France,  t  ii. 

t  I  must  rafer  the  reader  onward  to  the  next 


multuous  scenes  which  passed  in  the 
capital,  sometimes  heightened  into  dvil 
war,  necessarily  distracted  men  from  the 
common  defence  against  Edwaid.    These 
tumults  were  excited,  and  the  distraction 
increased,  by  Charles,  king  of  Navarre, 
surnamed  the  bad,  to  whom  the  French 
writers  have,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  at- 
tributed a  character  of  unmixed  and  in- 
veterate malignity.     He  was  grandson  of 
Louis  Hutiu,  by  his  daughter  Jane,  and, 
if  Edward's  pretence  of  claiming  through 
females  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown ;  the  consciousness  of 
which  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
his  depraved  mind  as  an  excuse  for  his 
treacheries,  though  he  could  entertain 
very  little  prospect  of  asserting  the  claim 
against  either  contending  party.    John 
had  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage 
on  the  King  of  Navarre ;  but  he  very  soon 
gave  a  proof  of  his  character,  by  procu- 
ring the  assassination  of  the  king^s  favour- 
ite, Charles  de  la  Cerda.    An  irreconci- 
lable enmity  was  the  natural  result  of  this 
crime.    Charles  became  aWare  that  he 
had  offended  beyond  the   possibility  of 
forgiveness,  and  that  no  letters  of  pardon, 
nor  pretended  reconciliation,  could  secure 
him  from  the  king's  resentment.    Thus, 
impelled  by  guilt  into  deeper  guilt,  he 
entered  into  alliances  with  Edward,  and 
fomented  the  seditious  spirit  of  Paris. 
Eloquent  and  insinuating,  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  whose  grievan- 
ces he  affected  to  pity,  and  with  whose 
leaders  he  intrigued.    As  his  paternsd 
inheritance,  he  possessed  the  county  of 
Evreux  in  Normandy.    The  proximity 
of  this  to  Paris  created  a  formidable  di- 
version in   favour  of  Edward   III.,  and 
connected  the  English  garrisons  of  the 
north  with  those  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 
There  is  no  affliction  which  did  not 
fall  upon  France  during  this  miserable 
period.    A  foreign  enemjr  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  a  prisoner, 
the   capital  in  sedition,  a  treacherous 
prince  of  the  blood  in  arms  against  the 
sovereign  authority.    Famine,  the  sure 
and  terrible  companion  of  war,  for  sev- 
eral  years  desolated  the  country.    In 
1348,  a  pestilence,  the  most  extensive 
and  unsparing  of  which  we  have  any 
memorisd,  visited  France  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  consummated  the 
work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.*    The 


chapter  for  more  infonnation  on  this  subject.  This 
separation  is  inconvenient,  but  it  arose  indispensa- 
bly oat  of  my  arrangement,  and  prevented  greater 
inconveniences. 

*  A  full  account  of  the  ra^ases  made  by  this 
memorable  plague  may  be  found  in  Matteo  ViUa 
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companies  of  adrentiire,  mercenary  troops 
in  the  service  of  John  or  Edward,  find- 
ing no  immediate  occupation  after  the 
truce  of  1357,  scattered  themselves  over 
the  country  in  search  of  pillage.  No 
force  existed  sufficiently  powerful  to 
check  these  robbers  in  their  career. 
Undismayed  by  superstition,  they  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  redeem  hiinself  in 
Avignon  by  ths  payment  of  forty  thou- 
sand crowns.*  France  was  the  passive 
victim  of  their  license,  even  after  the 
pacification  concluded  with  England,  till 
some  were  diverted  into  Italy,  and  others 
led  by  Du  Guesclin  to  the  war  of  Castile. 
Impatient  of  this  wretchedness,  and  stung 
by  the  insolence  and  luxury  of  their  lords, 
the  peasantry  of  several  districts  broke  out 
into  a  dreadful  insurrection.  [A.  D.  1358.  ] 
This  was  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the 
cant  phrase  Jacques  bon  homme,  appUed 
to  men  of  that  class ;  and  was  marked  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  horror  incident 
to  the  rising  of  an  exasperated  and  unen- 
lightened populace.f 


ni,  the  second  of  that  bmily  who  wrote  the  histo- 
nr  of  Florence.  His  brother  and  predecessor,  John 
Villani,  was  himself  a  victim  to  it.  The  disease 
beean  in  the  Levant  about  1346;  from  whence 
Italian  traders  brought  it  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Gre- 
noa.  In  1348  it  passed  the  Alpe  and  spread  over 
France  and  Spam;  in  the  next  year  it  reached 
Britain,  and  in  1350  laid  waste  Germany  and  other 
northern  states ;  lasting  generally  aboat  five  months 
in  each  country.  At  Florence,  more  than  three 
out  of  five  died.— Mnratori,  Script.  Rerum  Itali- 
canun,  t.  ziv.,  p.  12.  The  stories  of  Boccaccio's 
Decamerone,  as  is  well  known,  are  supposed  to  be 
related  by  a  society  of  Florentme  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen retired  to  the  country  during  this  pesti- 


*  Froissait,  p.  167.  This  troop  of  banditti  was 
conunanded  by  Ainaud  de  Cervoie,  sumamed 
TArchiprdtre,  nom  a  benefice  which,  although  a 
layman,  be  possessed,  according  to  the  irregularity 
of  thooe  ages.  See  a  memoir  on  the  Ufe  of  Amaud 
de  Cervoie,  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions. 

t  The  second  continoator  of  Nangis,  a  monk  of 
no  great  abilities,  but  entitled  to  notice  as  our  most 
contemporary  lustohan,  charges  the  nobility  with 
spending  the  money  raised  upon  the  people  by  op- 
pressive taxes,  in  plaving  at  dice  "  et  alios  mde- 
centes  jocoe.''— D'Acherv,  Spicilegtum,  t,  iii.,  p. 
1 14  (folio  edition).  All  the  miseries  that  followed 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  he  ascribes  to  bad  govern- 
ment and  neglect  of  the  common  weal ;  but  espe- 
cially to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  nobles.  I  am 
aware  that  this  writer  is  biased  in  fiivour  of  the 
King  of  Navarre ;  but  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
people's  misery,  and  perhape  a  less  exceptionable 
auinority  than  Froissart,  whose  love  of  pageantry 
and  habits  of  feasting  in  the  castles  of  the  great, 
seem  to  have  produced  some  insensibility  towards 
the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  a  painful 
drcumsiance,  which  Froissart  and  the  contmuator 
of  Nangis  attest,  that  the  citizens  of  Calais,  more 
interesting  than  the  common  heroes  of  history, 
were  unrewarded,  and  besged  their*  bread  in  mis- 
ery throughout  France,    villaret  contradicta  this, 


Subdue^  by  these  misfortunes,  though 
Edward  had  made  but  sUght  progress 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the 
regent  of  France,  afterward  Charles  Y., 
submitted  to  the  peace  of  Bre-  peanor 
tigni.  [A.  D.  1360.]  B>r  this  treaty,  B"tigDi. 
not  to  mention  less  important  articles, 
all  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintouge, 
the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  as 
well  as  Calais,  and  the  county  of  Pon- 
thieu,  were  ceded  in  full  sovereignty 
to  Edward ;  a  price  abundantly  compen^^ 
sating  his  renunciation  of  the  title  of 
France,  which  was  the  sole  concession 
stipulated  in  return.  Every  care  seems 
to  nave  been  taken  to  make  the  cession  of 
these  provinces  complete.  The  first  six 
articles  of  the  treaty  expressly  surren- 
der them  to  the  King  of  England.  By  the 
seventh,  John  and  his  son  engage  to  con- 
vey within  a  year  from  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  all  their  rights  over  them, 
and  especially  those  of  sovereignty  and 
feudal  ai^eal.  The  same  words  are  re- 
peated still  more  emphatically  in  the 
eleventh,  and  some  other  articles.  The 
twelfth  stipulates  the  change  of  mutual  re- 
nunciations ;  by  John,  of  all  right  over  the 
ceded  countries ;  by  Edward,  of  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France.  At  Calais,  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  renewed  by  John, 
who,  as  a  prisoner,  had  been  no  party  to 
the  former  compact,  with  the  omission 
only  of  the  twelfth  article,  respecting  thQ 
exchange  of  renunciations.  But  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  waive  them  by  this 
omission,  is  abundantly  manifest  by  in- 
stiuments  of  both  the  kings,  in  which 


on  the  authority  of  an  ordinance  which  he  has  seen 
in  their  favour.  But  that  was  not  a  time  when 
ordinances  were  very  sure  of  execution.— Vill.,  t. 
ix.,  p.  470.  I  must  add,  that  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  which  has  of  late  been 
called  in  question,  receives  strong  confirmation 
from  John  Villani,  who  died  very  soon  afterward. 
— L.  xii.,  c.  96.  Froissart  of  course  wrought  up  the 
;  circumstances  after  his  manner.  In  all  the  colour- 
'  ing  of  his  history,  he  is  as  great  a  master  as  Livy ; 
and  as  little  observant  of  particular  truth.  M.  de 
Br^uigny,  almost  the  latest  of  those  excellent 
antiquaries  whose  memoirs  so  much  illustrate  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  discussed  the 
history  of  Calais,  and  particularly  this  remarkable 
portion  of  it.— M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions, 
1. 1. 

Petrarch  has  drawn  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
state  of  France  in  1360,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris.  I  could  not  believe,  he  says,  that  this  was 
the  same  kingdom  which  I  had  once  seen  so  rich 
and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  extreme  poverty, 
lands  uncultivated,  houses  in  ruins.  Even  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  manifested  everywhere 
marks  of  destruction  and  conflagration.  The 
streets  are  deserted;  the  roads  overgrown  with 
weeds :  the  whole  is  a  vast  solitude.— M^m.  de 
P6trarque,  t.  iii,  p.  541. 
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reference  is  made  to  thehr  future  inter- 
qhangen  at  Bruges,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Andrew,  1361.  And,  until  that  time 
should  arrive,  Edward  promises  to  lay 
aside  the  title  and  arms  of  France  (an 
engagement  which  he  strictly  kept),*  and 
John  to  act  in  no  respect  as  king  or  su- 
zerain over  the  ceded  provinces.  Finally, 
on  November  15,  1361,  two  commission- 
ers are  appointed  by  Edward  to  receive 
the  renunciations  of  the  King  of  France 
at  Bruges  on  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  An- 
drew,! ^^^  to  ^o  whatever  might  be  mu- 
tually required  by  virtue  of  the  treaty. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
withheld,  and  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never  expressly 
completed.  By  n^itual  instruments,  exe- 
cuted at  Calais,  October  24,  it  had  been 
declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ceded  provinces,  as  well  as  Edward^s 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  re- 
main as  before,  although  suspended  as  to 
its  exercise,  until  the  exchange  of  renun- 
ciations, notwithstanding  any  words  of 
{Hresent  conveyance  or  release  -in  the 
treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais.  And 
another  pair  of  letters  patent,  dated 
October  26,  contains  the  form  of  renun- 
ciations, which,  it  is  mutually  declared, 
should  have  effect  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent letters,  in  case  one  party  should  be 
ready  to  exchange  such  renunciations 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
the  other  should  make  default  therein. 
These  instruments,  executed  at  Calais, 
are  so  prolix,  and  so  studiously  envel- 
oped, as  it  Seems,  in  the  obscurity  of 
technical  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
extract  their  precise  intention.  It  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  that  whichever  par- 
ty was  prepared  to  perform  what  was 
required  of  him  at  Bruges  on  November 
30, 1361,  the  other,  then  and  there  making 
dejfault,  would  acquire  not  only  what  our 
lawyers  might  caU  an  equitable  title,  but 
an  actual  vested  right,  by  virtue  of  the 
provision  in  the  letters  patent  of  October 
96,  1300.  The  appointment  above  men- 
tioned of  Edwara's  commissioners  on 
November  15, 1361,  seems  to  throw  upon 
the  French  the  burden  of  proving  that 
John  sent  his  envoys  with  equally  full 
powers  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that 
the  non-interchange  of  renunciations  was 
owing  to  the  EngUsh  government.  But 
though  an  historian,  sixty  years  later 
(Juvenal  des  Ursins),  asserts  that  the 

*  Edward  gives  John  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
in  an  instrument  bearing  date  at  Calais,  October 
22, 1360.~Rymer,  t  vi.,  p.  217.  The  treaty  was 
signed  October  24.— W.,  p.  219. 

t  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  339. 


French  commissionen  aMenied  at  Bni« 
ges,  and  that  those  of  Edward  made 
default,  this  is  eertainly  rendered  improb- 
able, by  the  actual  appointment  of  com^ 
missioners  made  by  the  King  of  England 
on  the  15th  of  November,  by  the  silence 
of  Charles  V.  after  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
so  good  a  ground  of  excuse,  and  by  the 
language  of  some  English  instruments^ 
complaining  that  the  French  renuncia- 
tions were  withheld.^  It  is  suggested  by 
the  French  authors,  that  Edward  was  un- 
willing to  execute  a  formal  renunciation 
of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  But  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that,  in  order  to  evade 
this  condition,  which  he  had  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  himself  by  the  treaties  of 
Bretigni  and  Calais,  he  would  have  left 
his  title  to  the  provinces  ceded  by  those 
conventions  imperfect.  He  certainly 
deemed  it  indefeisible,  and  acted  with- 
out  any   complaint   from   the   French 


*  It  appears  that,  amon^  other  alleged  infrac- 
tions of  the  treaty,  the  King  of  France  had  re- 
ceived appeals  from  Annagnac,  Albret,  and  other 
nobles  of^  Aqaitaine,  not  Ions  after  the  peace.  For, 
in  February,  1362,  a  French  envoy,  tne  Count  de 
TancarviUe,  being  in  England,  the  privy  council 
presented  to  Edward  their  bill  of  remonstrancea 
against  this  conduct  of  France;  et  semble  au  coQ' 
seil  le  roy  d*Ang[leterre  que  consider^  la  founne  do 
la  ditte  paiz,  qui  tant  esioit  honourable  et  proffita* 
ble  au  royaume  de  France  eik  tout  chretient6,  que 
la  reception  desdittes  appellacions,  n'a  mie  eet6 
bien  faite,  ne  pass^e  si  oraen^ment,  ne  k  si  boo  af- 
fection et  amour  comme  il  droit  avoir  est6  faite  de 
raison  parmi  Teffet  ei  Tintention  de  la  paix,  et  siU 
liances  afferin^  et  entr'eux  semble  estre  moult 
prejudiciables  et  contraires  k  Tonneur  et  k  Pestat 
du  roy  et  de  son  fils  le  prince  et  de  toute  la  nudsoii 
d'Angleterre,  et  pourTa  estre  evidente  matiere  de 
rebellion  des  subgiez,  et  aussi  donner  tres-grant 
occasion  dVnfraiixlre  la  paix,  si  bon  remede  sar 
ce  n'y  soit  mis  plus  hastivement.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  conclude  that,  if  the  King  of  France  would  re- 
pair this  trespass,  and  send  his  renunciation  of 
sovereignty,  the  king  should  send  his  of  the  title' 
of  France.—Martenne,  Thes.  Anec.,  t  i.,  p.  i4S7. 

Four  princes  of  the  blood,  or,  as  they  are  termed. 
Seigneurs  des  Fleurdelys,  were  detamed  as-  hoe- 
tages  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigni, which,  from  whatever  pretence,  was  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time.  Anxious  to  obtain  their 
liberty,  they  signed  a  treaty  at  London  in  Novem- 
ber, 13S2,  by  which,  among  other  provisions,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  King  oi  France  should  send 
fresh  letters,  under  his  seal,  conveying  and  releas- 
ing the  territories  ceded  by  the  peace,  without  the 
clause  contained  in  the  former  letters,  retaining  the 
ressort':  et  queen  vcelles  lettressoitexpressement 
compris  transport  ae  la  souveninet^  et  du  ressort, 
&c.  Et  le  roi  d*Engleterre  et  ses  enfans  ferront 
semblablement  autiels  renonciations,  sur  ce  q'il 
doit  faire  de  sa  partie.— Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  306.  Thie 
treaty  of  London  was  never  ratified  by  the  French 
|[Ovemment ;  but  I  use  it  as  a  proof  that  Edward 
imputed  the  wsnt  of  mutual  renunciations  to 
France,  and  was  himself  ready  to  peiibrm  his  nait 
of  the  treaty. 
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court,  as  the  perfect  master  of  those 
countries.  He  created  his  son  Prince 
of  Aquitaine,  with  the  fullest  powers 
over  that  new  principality,  holding  it  in 
lief  of  the  crown  of  England  by  the 
yearly  rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold.*  And 
the  court  of  that  great  prince  was  kept 
ibr  several  years  at  Bordeaux. 

I  have  gone  somethin^^  more  than  usual 
into  detail  as  to  these  circumstances,  be- 
cause a  very  specious  account  is  given  by 
some  French  historians  and  antiquaries, 
which  tends  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
rupture  in  1368  upon  Edward  IILf  Un- 
founded as  was  his  pretension  to  the 
crown  of  France,  ana  actuated  as  we 
must  consider  him  by  the  most  ruinous 
ambition,  his  character  was  unblemished 
by  ill  faith.  There  is  no  apparent  cause 
to  impute  the  ravages  made  m  France  by 
soldiers  formerly  in  the  English  service 
to  his  instigation,  nor  any  proof  of  a  con- 
nexion with  the  King  of  Navarre  subse- 
quently to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  But  a 
ffood  lesson  may  be  drawn  by  conquerors 
from  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell  Ed- 
ward III.  A  long  warfare,  and  unex- 
ampled success,  had  procured  for  him 
some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  France. 
Within  a  short  time  he  was  entirely  strip- 
ped of  them,  less  through  any  particular 
miseonduct,  than  in  consequence  of  the 


*  RjUL,  t.  Ti.,  p.  385-389.  One  clause  is  re- 
■arkable ;  Edward  leservee  to  himself  the  right  of 
creating  the  prorince  of  Aquitaine  into  a  kingdom. 
80  high  were  the  notions  of  this  great  monarch,  in 
aa  age  when  the  privilege  of  creating  new  king- 
deoM  was  deemed  to  belong  only  to  the  pope  and 
the  emperor.  Etiam  si  per  nos  hmusmodi  pro- 
▼inciae  ad  regalis  honoris  titulum  ec  nstigium  im- 
poeteriim  soblimentur;  quam  erectionem  iacien* 
dam  per  noe  ex  tunc  specialiter  reservamos. 

t  Besides  Vilhuet,  and  other  historians,  the 
reader  who  feels  any  curiositT  on  this  subject 
may  consult  three  memoirs  in  toe  15th  Tolume  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by  MM.  S^cousse, 
Balier,  and  Bonamy.  These  mttinguished  anti- 
eneiies  uiita,  but  the  third  with  much  less  confi- 
deace  and  paasion  than  the  other  two,  in  charging 
the  omission  upon  Edward.  The  observations  in 
the  text  will  serve,  I  hope,  to  repel  their  argu- 
ments, which,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  no 
Snglish  writer  has  hitherto  undertaken  to  answer. 
This  is  not  said  in  order  to  assume  any  praise  to 
myself;  in  fact,  I  have  been  guided,  m  a  great 
d^SroSf  by  one  of  the  adverse  counsel,  M.  Bonamy, 
whose  statement  of  facts  is  very  fhir,  snd  makes 
ne  suspect  a  little  that  he  saw  the  weakness  of 


The  aothority  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  a  contem- 
porary panegyrist  of  the  French  king,  is  not  per- 
hape  very  material  in  such  a  question:  but  she 
seems  wholly  ignorant  oi  this  supposed  omission 
^m  Edward's  ade,  and  pnts  the  justice  of  Charles 
¥.*»  war  on  a  very  diMent  basis ;  namely,  that 
Inaties  not  conducive  to  the  public  interest  ought 
not  to  be  kept.— Collection  des  M^moires,  t.  v., 
p.  137.  A  pnnciple  mors  often  acted  upon  than 
a^«iw«d1 


intrinsic  dtfficolty  of  preserring  such  ac- 
quisitions. The  French  were  already 
knit  together  as  one  people;  and  even 
those  whose  feudal  duties  sometimes 
led  them  into  the  field  against  their 
sovereign,  could  not  endure  the  feeling 
of  dismemberment  from  the  monarchy. 
Wheh  the  peace  of  Bretigni  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  nobility  of  the 
south  remonstrated  against  the  loss  of 
the  king's  sovereignty,  and  showed,  it  is 
said,  in  their  charters  granted  by  Charle- 
magne, a  promise  never  10  transfer  the 
right  of  protecting  them  to  another.  The 
citizens  of  Rochelle  implored  the  king 
not  to  desert  them,  and  protested  their 
readiness  to  pay  half  their  estates  in 
taxes  rather  than  fall  under  the  power 
of  England.  John,  with  heaviness  of 
heart,  persuaded  these  faithful  people  to 
comply  with  that  destiny  whicn  be  had 
not  been  able  to  surmount.  At  length 
they  sullenly  submitted:  we  will  obey, 
they  said,  the  English  with  our  Ups,  but 
our  hearts  shall  never  forget  their  allegi- 
ance.* Such  unwilling  subjects  might 
periiaps  have  been  won  by  a  prudent  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  temper  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ^diich  was  rather  stem  and  ar- 
bitrary, did  not  conciliate  their  hearts  to 
his  cause.f  After  the  expedition  into 
Castile,  a  most  injudicious  and  fatal  en- 
terprise, he  attempted  to  impose  a  heavy 
tax  upon  Guienne.  This  was  extended 
to  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  who  claimed 
an  immunity  from  all  impositions.  Many 
of  the  chief  lords  in  Guienne  and  Gascony 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of 
Charies  V.,  who  had  succeeded  j,.  . 
his  father  in  1364,  appealing  to  Rup^areor 
him  as  the  prince's  sovereign  the  pesos  or 
and  judge.  After  a  year's  delay,  »'**«■*• 
the  king  ventured  to  summon  the  Black 
Prince  to  answer  these  chavges  before  the 
peers  of  France  [A.  D.  1368],  and  the  war 
immediate]^  recommenced  between  the 
two  countries.^ 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
conduct  of  Charles  upon  this  occasion  to 
those  stem  principles  of  rectitude  which 


*  Froissart,  part  i,  chap.  214. 

t  See  an  anecdote  of  bis  difierence  with  the 
Seigneur  d'Albret,  one  of  the  principal  barons  in 
Oascony,  to  Which  Froissart,  who  was  then  at 
Bordeaux,  ascribes  the  alienation  of  the  sonthem 
nobiUty,  chap.  Ui.  Edwaid  111.,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  Bretigni,  revoked  all  his  grants  in  Gni- 
enne.— Rvmer,  t.  vi.,  p.  391. 

X  On  Noveaber  20, 1366,  some  time  before  the 
sommons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  treaty  was  coa- 
chided  between  Charlea,  and  Henry,  king  of  Oaa- 
tile,  wherein  the  latter  expressly  stipulates,  that 
whatever  parts  of  Guienne  or  England  he  might 
conquer,  he  would  give  up  to  the  King  at  France. 
— Rymer,  X.  vi.,  p.  MS. 
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ought  always  to  be  obeyed,  yet  the  ex- 
ceeiding  injustice  of  Edward  in  the  former 
war,  and  the  miseries  which  he  inflicted 
upon  an  unoffending  people  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  claim,  will  go  far  towards 
extenuating  this  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigni.  It  is  observed,  indeed,  with 
some  truth,  by  Rapin,  that  we  judge  of 
Charles's  prudence  by  the  event ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the 
war,  he  would  have  brought  on  himself 
the  reproaches  of  all  maiSund,  and  even 
of  those  writevs  who  are  now  most  ready 
to  extol  him.  But  his  measures  had  been 
so  sagaciously  taken,  that  except  through 
that  perverseness  of  fortune,  against 
which,  especially  in  war,  there  is  no  se- 
curity, he  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 
The  elder  Edward  was  declining  through 
age,  and  the  younger  through  disease ; 
the  ceded  provinces  were  eager  to  return 
to  their  native  king,  and  their  garrisons, 
as  WB  may  infer  by  their  easy  reduction, 
feeble  and  ill  supplied.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  recovered  breath  after 
her  losses :  the  sons  of  those  who  had 
fallen  or  fled  at  Poitiers  were  in  the  field ; 
a  king,  not  personally  warlike,  but  emi- 
nently wise  and  popular,  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John. 
She  was  restored  by  the  policy  of  Charles 
V.  and  the  valour  of  Du  Guesclin.  This 
hero,  a  Breton  gentleman  without  for- 
tune or  exterior  graces,  was  the  great- 
est ornament  of  France  during  that  age. 
Though  inferior,  as  it  seems,  to  Lord 
Chandos  in  military  skill,  as  well  as  in 
the  pohshed  virtues  of  chivalry,  his  un- 
wearied activity,  his  talent  of  inspiring 
confidence,  his  good  fortune,  the  gen- 
erosity and  frankness  of  his  character, 
have  preserved  a  fresh  recollection  of  his 
name,  which  has  hardly  been  the  case 
with  our  countryman. 

In  a  few  campaigns,  the  English  were 
The  English  deprived  of  almost  all  their  con- 
kne  all  their  quests,  and  even,  in  a  great  de- 
coaquMu.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  original  posses- 
sions in  Guienne.  They  were  still  formi- 
dable enemies,  not  only  from  their  cour- 
age and  alacrity  in  the  war,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  keys  of  France  which  they 
held  in  their  hands;  Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
and  Calais,  by  inheritance  or  conquest ; 
Brest  and  Cherbourg,  in  mortgage  from 
their  allies,  the  Duke  of  Britany  and  King 
of  Navarre.  But  the  successor  of  Edward 
IIL  was  Richard  II. ;  a  reign  of  feeble- 
ness and  sedition  gave  no  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition.  The 
war,  protracted  with  few  distinguished 
events  for  several  years,  was  at  length 
susnended  by  repeated  armistices,  not  in- 


deed very  strictly  observed,  and  which 
the  animosity  of  the  English  would  not 
permit  to  settle  in  any  regular  treaty. 
Nothing  less  than  the  terms  obtained  at 
Bretigm,  emphatically  called  the  Great 
Peace,  would  satisfy  a  frank  and  cour- 
ageous people,  who  deemed  themselves 
cheated  by  the  manner  of  its  infraction. 
The'  war  was  therefore  always  popular 
in  England,  and  the  credit  which  an  am- 
bitious prince,  Thomas,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter^  obtained  in  that  country,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  which 
he  showed  to»*all  French  connexions. 
But  the  politics  of  Richard  II.  were  of  a 
different  cast ;  and  Henry  IV.  was  equal- 
ly anxious  to  avoid  hostiUties  with  France ; 
so  that,  before  the  unhappy  condition  of 
that  kingdom  tempted  his  son  to  revive 
the  claims  of  Edward  in  still  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  there  had  been  thirty 
years  of  respite,  and  even  some  intervals 
of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations.  Both,  indeed,  were  weakened  by 
internal  disconi ;  but  France  more  fatally 
than  England.  But  for  the  calamities  of 
Charles  VI.'s  reign,  she  would  probably 
have  expelled  her  enemies  from  the  king- 
dom. The  strength  of  that  fertile  and 
populous  country  was  recruited  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  a 
famous  captain  in  the  wars  of  Edward 
III.,  while  serving  in  Flanders,  laughed  at 
the  herald,  who  assured  him  that  the  King 
of  France's  army,  then  entering  the  coun- 
try, amounted  to  26,000  lances ;  asserting 
that  he  had  often  seen  their  largest  mus- 
ters, but  never  so  much  as  a  fourth  part 
of  the  number.*  The  relapse  of  this 
great  kingdom  under  Charles  VI.  was 
more  painful  and  perilous  than  her  first 
crisis;  but  she  recovered  from  each 
through  her  intrinsic  and  inextinguisha- 
ble resources. 

Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  after  a 
reign  which,  if  we  overlook  a  little  ob- 
liquity  in  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigni, may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most 
honourable  in  French  histonr,  dying  pre 
maturely,  left  the  crown  to  his  Acce«ion  of 
son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  cbarieaVL 
the  care  of  three  ambitious  un-  **^ 
cles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Bur 
gundy.    Charles  had  retrieved  the  glory, 
restored  the  tranquillity,  revived  the  spirit 
of  his  country;  the  severe  trials  wnich 
exercised  his  regency,  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  had  disciplined  his  mind ;  he  be- 
came a  sagacious  statesman,  an  encour- 
ager  of  literature,  a  beneficent  lawgiver. 
He  erred  doubtless,  though  upon  plausible 


*  Froiatart,  p.  ii.,  c.  142. 
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grounds,  in  accumulating  avast  treasure, 
which  the  Duke  of  Anjoa  seized  before 
he  was  cold  in  the  grave.  But  all  the 
fruits  of  his  wisdom  were  lost  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign.  In  a  government  essen- 
tially popular,  the  youth  or  imbecility  of 
the  sovereign  creates  no  material  de- 
rangement. In  a  monarchy,  where  all 
the  springs  of  the  system  depend  upon 
one  central  force,  these  accidents,  which 
are  sure  in  the  cotirse  of  a  few  genera- 
tions to  recur,  can  iscarcely  fail  to  dislo- 
cate the  whole  machine.  Duiinff  the  for- 
ty years  that  Charles  VI.  bore  the  name 
of  king,  rather  than  reigned  in  France, 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  far 
more  deplorable  than  during  the  captivi- 
ty of  John. 

A  great  change  had  occurred  in  the 
political  condition  of  France  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  As  the  feudal  mili- 
tia became  uuserviceable,  the  expenses  of 
war  were  increased  through  the  necessi- 
ty of  taking  troops  into  constant  pay ; 
and  while  more  luxurious  refinements  of 
living  heightened  the  temptations  to  pro- 
fuseness,  the  means  of  enjoying  them 
were  lessened  by  improvident  alienations 
of  the  domain.  Hence  taxes,  hitherto  al- 
most unknown,  were  levied  incessantly, 
and  with  aU  those  circumstances  of  op- 
pression which  are  natural  to  the  fiscal 
proceedings  of  an  arbitrary  government. 
These,  as  has  been  said  before,  gave  rise 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  two  first  Valois, 
and  were  nearly  leading  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  convulsions  that  suc- 
ceeded the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  con- 
fidence reposed  in  Charles  V.'s  wisdom 
and  economy  kept  every  thing  at  rest 
daring  his  reign,  though  the  taxes  were 
still  very  heavy.  But  the  seizure  of  his 
vast  accumulations  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  the  ill  faith  with  which  the  new  gov- 
ernment imposed  subsidies,  after  promis- 
ing their  abolition,  provoked  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  sometimes  of  other  places, 
SeditioDs  to  repeated  seditions.  The  States 
acPiirts.  General  not  only  compelled  the 
government  to  revoke  these  impositions 
and  restore  the  nation,  at  least  according 
to  the  language  of  edicts,  to  all  their  lib- 
erties, but,  with  less  wisdom,  refused  to 
make  any  grant  of  money.  Indeed,  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  democratical  freedom 
was  then  rising  in  those  classes  on  whom 
the  crown  and  nobility  had  so  long  tram- 
ps. An  example  was  held  out  by  the 
Flemings,  who,  always  tenacious  of  their 
privileges,  because  conscious  of  their  abil- 
ity to  maintain  them,  were  engaged  in  a 
furions  conflict  with  Louis,  count  of  Flan- 
ders.   The  court  of  France  took  part  in 


this  war  ;*  and  after  obtaining  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  Charles 
VI.  returned  to  chastise  those  of  Paris.f 
Unable  to  resist  the  royal  army,  the  city 
was  treated  as  the  spoil  of  conquest ;  its 
immunities  abridged ;  its  most  active  lead- 
ers put  to  death;  a  fine  of  uncommon 
severity  imposed ;  and  the  taxes  renew- 
ed by  arbitrary  prerogative.  But  the  peo- 
ple preserved  their  indignation  for  a  fa- 
vourable moment ;  and  were  unfortunate- 
ly led  by  it,  when  rendered  subservient 
to  the  ambition  of  others,  into  a  series  of 
crimes,  and  a  long  alienation  from  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond 
which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without 
impatience,  when  they  appear  to  be  call- 
ed for  by  necessity,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied ;  nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  skil- 
ful minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both 
these  respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation 
is  wastefulness.  What  high-spirited  man 
could  see  without  indignation  the  earn- 
ings of  his  labour,  yielded  ungrudgingly 
to  the  public  defence,  become  the  spoil 
of  parasites  and  peculators  t  It  is  this 
that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public 
spirit;  and  those  statesmen  who  deem 


*  The  Flemish  rebellion,  which  originated  in  an 
attempt,  suggested  by  bad  advisers  to  the  coant,  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  Ghent  without 
their  consent,  is  related  m  a  very  interestmg  man- 
ner by  Froissart,  p.  ii.,  c.  37,  6tc.,  who  equals  He- 
rodotus in  simplicity,  liveliness,  and  power  over  the 
heart.  I  would  advise  the  historical  student  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  these  transactions,  and  with 
tne  corresponding  tumults  at  Paris.  They  are 
among  the  eternal  lessons  of  history ;  for  the  un- 
just encroachments  of  courts,  the  intemperate  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  the  ambition  of  demagogues, 
the  cruelty  of  vicious  factions,  will  never  cease  to 
have  their  parallels  and  their  analo^es ;  while  the 
military  achievements  of  distant  times  siTord,  in 
general,  no  instruction,  and  can  hardly  occupy  too 
little  of  our  time  in  historical  studies.  The  pref 
aces  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Onion 
nances  des  Rois  de  France,  contain  more  accurate 
information  as  to  the  Parisian  disturbances  ^an 
can  be  found  in  Froissart. 

t  If  Charles  VI.  had  been  defeated  by  the  Flem- 
ings, the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians,  Froissart 
says,  would  have  spread  over  France ;  toute  gentil- 
lease  et  noblesse  eut  %t%  morte  et  perdue  en  France ; 
nor  would  the  Jacqueiie  have  ever  been  si  grande 
et  si  horrible,  c.  120.  To  the  example  of  the  Gan- 
tois  he  ascribes  the  tumults  which  broke  out  about 
the  same  time  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  c. 
64.  The  Flemish  insurrection  would  probably 
have  had  more  important  consequences,  if  it  had 
been  cordially  supported  by  the  English  govern- 
ment But  the  danger  of  encouraging  that  demo- 
cratical spirit  which  so  strongly  leavened  the  com- 
mons of  Englsnd,  mieht  justly  ne  deemed  by  Rich 
an)  ll.'s  council  much  more  tnan a  counterbalance 
to  the  advantage  of  distressing  France.  When  too 
late,  some  attempts  were  made,  and  the  Flemish 
towtis  acknowledged  Richard  as  King  of  France  in  . 
1384.~Rymer  t.  viL,  p.  44& 
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the  security  of  goTernment  to  depend 
not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the  moral 
Bympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
will  vigilantly  guard  against  even  ihe 
suspicion  of  prodigality.  In  the  present 
stage  of  society  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  degree  of  misapplication  whicii 
existed  in  the  French  treasury  under 
Charles  VI.,  because  the  real  eidgencies 
of  the  state  could  never  again  be  so  in- 
considerable. Scarcely  any  military  force 
was  kept  up;  and  the  produce  of  the 
grievous  impositions  then  levied  was 
chiefly  lavished  upon  the  royal  house- 
hold, or  plundered  by  the  ofllcers  of  gov- 
ernment.* This  naturally  resulted  from 
the  peculiar  and  afflicting  circumstances 
of  this  reign.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  pre- 
tended to  be  entitled  by  the  late  king^s 
appointment,  if  not  by  the  constitution 
of  France,  to  exercise  the  government 
as  regent  during  the  minority  ;t  but  this 


*  The  ezpeoMs  of  the  royal  household,  which 
under  Charles  V.  were  94,000  livres,  amounted  in 
1412  to  450,000.— ViUaret,  t.  iii.,  p.  243.  Yet  the 
king  was  so  ill  supplied  that  his  plate  had  been 
pawned.  When  Montagu,  minister  of  the  finan- 
ces, was  arrested,  in  1400,  all  this  plate  was  found 
concealed  in  his  house. 

t  It  has  always  been  an  unsettled  point,  whether 
the  presumptive  heir  is  entitled  to  ttie  regency  of 
France ;  and,  if  he  be  ao  to  the  regency,  whether 
this  includes  the  custody  of  the  minor's  iierson. 
The  particular  case  of  the  Duke  of  Anion  is  sub- 
ject to  a  considerable  apparent  difficulty.  Two 
mstniments  of  Charles  v.,  bearing  the  same  date 
of  October,  1374,  as  pubhshed  by  Dupuy  (Traits 
de  Majority  des  Rois,  p.  161),  ate  plunlj  irrecon- 
diable  with  each  other ;  the  former  giving  the 
•iclusive  regencY  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  reserving 
the  custody  of  the  minor's  person  to  other  guar- 
dians ;  the  latter  conferring  not  only  this  custody, 
but  the  government  of  the  Kingdom,  on  the  queen, 
and  on  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  with- 
out mentioning  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  name.  Daniel 
calls  these  testaments  of  Charles  V.,  whereas  they 
are  in  the  form  of  letters  patent ;  and  supposes 
that  the  king  had  suppressed  both,  as  neither  party 
seems  to  have  availea  itself  of  their  authonty  in 
the  discussions  that  took  place  after  the  king's 
death.— (Hist  de  France,  t  lil,  p.  6G2,  edit  1730.) 
Villacet,  as  is  too  much  his  custom,  slides  over  the 
difficulty  without  notice.  But  M.  de  Br6quigny 
(M6m.  de  PAcad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  L,  p.  633)  ob- 
serves that  the  second  of  these  instruments,  as 
Sblished  by  M.  S6cousse,  in  the  Ordonnances 
■  Rois,  t  vi.,  p.  406,  differs  most  essentially  from 
that  in  Dupuy,  and  contains  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  government.  It  is  therefore  easily  recon- 
dlesble  with  the  first,  that  confers  the  resency  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjoo.  As  Dupuy  took  it  from  the 
same  source  as  Steousse,  nsmely,  the  Tressor 
des  Chaites,  a  strong  suspicion  of  wilfiil  interpo- 
lation falls  upon  him,  or  upon  the  editor  of  this 
posthumous  work,  printed  in  1665.  This  date 
vrill  readily  suggest  a  motive  for  such  an  interpo- 
lation, to  those  who  recollect  the  circumstances 
of  France  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  before ; 
Anne  of  Austria  having  maintained  herself  in  pos- 
session of  a  testamentary  regency  against  the  pre- 
sumptive heir. 


period,  -which  would  naturally  be  very 
short,  a  law  of  Charles  V.  having  fixed 
the  age  of  majority  at  thirteen,  was  still 
more  abridged  by  consent ;  and  after  the 
young  monarches  coronation,  he  was 
considered  as  reigning  with  full  personal 
authority.  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgundy, 
together  with  the  king^s  maternal  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  divided  the  actual 
exercise  of  government. 

The  first  of  these  soon  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Italy,  to  possess  himself 
of  the  crown  of  Naples,  in  which  he  per- 
ished. Berry  was  a  profuse  and  voluptu- 
ous man,  of  no  great  talents ;  though  his 
rank,  and  the  middle  position  which  he 
held  between  struggling  parties,  made 
him  rather  conspicuous  throughout  the 
revolutions  of  that  age.  The  most  re- 
spectable of  the  king's  uncles,  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  being  further  removed  from 
the  royal  stem,  and  of  an  unassuming 
character,  took  a  less  active  part  than 
his  three  coadjutors.  Burgundy,  an  am- 
bitious and  able  prince,  maintained  the 
ascendency,  until  Charles,  weary  of  a 
restraint  which  had  been  protracted  by 
his  uncles  till  he  was  in  his  twenty-first 
year  [A.  D.  1387],  took  the  reins  into 
his  own  hands.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Berry  retired  from  court,  and  the 
administration  was  committed  to  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  men,  at  the  head  of  whom 
appeared  the  Constable  de  Clisson,  a  sol- 
dier of  great  fame  in  the  English  wars. 
The  people  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the 
princes  by  whose  exactions  they  had 
been  plundered;  but  the  new  ministers 
soon  rendered  themselves  odious  by  sim- 
ilar conduct.  The  fortune  of  Clisson, 
after  a  few  years'  favour,  amounted  to 
1,700,000  livres,  equal  in  weight  of  sil- 
ver, to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation 
of  money,  to  ten  times  that  sum  at  pres- 
ent.* 

[A.  D.  1393.]  Charles  VI.  had  rei^d 
five  years  from  his  minority,  nerangeroeni 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  ofchsriesvi. 
derangement  of  intellect,  which  continu- 
ed, tlurough  a  series  of  recoveries  and 
relapses,  to  his  death.  He  passed  thirty 
years  in  a  pitiable  state  of  suffering,  neg- 
lected by  his  family,  particularly  by  the 
most  infamous  of  women,  Isabel  of  Ba- 
varia, his  queen,  to  a  degree  which  is 
hardly  credible.  The  ministers  were 
immediately  disgraced;  the  princes  re- 
assumed  their  stations.  JPor  several  years 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  conducted  the 
government.  But  this  was  in  opposition 
to  a  formidable  rival,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 


■  Froissart,  p.  tv.,  c.  40 
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leans,  the  king's  brother.  It  was  impos- 
Parties  or  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  pnnce  so  near  to 
Burgundy  the  throne,  favoured  by  the 
•aduri«aiw.  queen  perhaps  with  cnminal 
fondness,  and  by  the  people  on  account 
of  his  external  graces,  should  not  ac- 
quire a  share  of  power.  He  succeeded 
at  length  in  obtaining  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs ;  wherein  the  outrageous 
dissoluteness  of  his  conduct,  and  still 
more  the  excessive  taxes  imposed,  ren- 
dered him  altogether  odious.  The  Paris- 
ians compared  his  administration  with 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  from 
that  time  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  latter  and  his  family,  throughout 
the  long  distractions  to  which  the  am- 
bition of  these  princes  gave  birth. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  1404,  after  several  fluctuations  of  suc- 
cess between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, by  no  means  left  his  party  without 
a  head.  Equally  brave  and  ambitious, 
b|it  far  more  audacious  and  unprincipled, 
his  son  John,  sumamed  Sans-peur,  sus- 
tained the  same  contest.  A  reconcilia- 
tion had  been,  however,  brought  about 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  they  had 
sworn  reciprocal  friendship,  and  partici- 
pated, as  was  the  custom,  in  order  to 
render  these  obligations  more  solemn, 
in  the  same  communion.  In  the  midst 
Harder  of  ^^  ^^^^  outward  harmony  [A. 
the  uake  oT  D.  1407],  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Orieus.  ^ag  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  After  a  slight  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, Burgundy  avowed  and  boasted 
of  the  crime,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
stigated, it  is  said,  by  somewhat  more 
than  political  jealousy.*  From  this  fatal 
moment  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily began  to  assume  the  complexion  of 
civil  war.  The  queen,  the  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  dukes  of  Ber- 
ry and  Bourbon,  united  against  the  assas- 
sin. But  he  possessed,  in  addition  to  his 
own  appanage  of  Burgundy,  the  county 
of  Flanders  as  his  maternal  inheritance ; 
and  the  people  of  Paris,  who  hated  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  readily  forgave,  or  rath- 
er exulted  in,  his  murder. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weakness  of 
the  government  from  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  per- 
mitted to  obtain  pardon  at  Chartres,  a 
y^ar  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  royal  pres- 
ence, every  one  rose,  except  the  king, 

*  Orleans  is  said  to  have  boasted  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Burgundy's  favours. — Vill.,  t.  xii.,  p.  474.  Amel- 
gard,  who  wrote  about  eighty  years  siter  the  time, 
■ays,  Tim  etiam  inferre  attenlare  pnesumpsit. — No- 
tices des  Manutcrits  da  lUn,  t.  L,  p.  411. 
D 


(jueen,  and  dauphin.  The  duke,  approach^ 

nthe  throne,  fell  on  his  knees ;  when 
ord,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  counsel 
for  him,  addressed  the  king :  '*  Sire,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  your  cousin  and  ser* 
vant,  is  come  before  you,  being  informed 
that  he  has  incurred  your  displeasure  on  . 
account  of  what  he  caused  to  be  done  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  your  brother,  for 
your  good  and  that  of  your  kingdom,  aa 
he  is  ready  to  prove  when  it  sh^l  please 
you  to  hear  it;  and  therefore  requests 
you,  with  all  humility,  to  dismiss  your 
resentment  towards  him,  and  to  receive 
him  into  your  favour."* 

This  insolent  apology  was  all  the 
atonement  that  could  be  extorted  for  the 
assassination  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  [A.  D.  1410.]  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  obtained 
the  management  of  affairs,  tind  drove  his 
adversaries  from  the  capital.  The  prin- 
ces, headed  by  the  father-in-  ^vu^ar 
law  of  the  young  Duke  of  Or-  between  um 
leans,  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  ?■">••• 
from  whom  their  party  was  now  denomi- 
nated, raised  their  standard  against  him ; 
and  the  north  of  France  was  rent  to 
pieces  by  a  protracted  civil  war,  in  which 
neither  party  scrupled  any  extremity  of 
pillage  or  massacre.  Several  times  peace 
was  made;  but  each  faction,  conscious 
of  their  own  insincerity,  suspected  that 
of  their  adversaries.  The  king,  of  whose 
name  both  availed  themselves,  was  only 
in  some  doubtful  intervals  of  reason  ca- 
pable of  rendering  legitimate  the  acts  of 
either.  The  dauphin,  aware  of  the  tyr- 
anny which  the  two  parties  alternately 
exercised,  was  forced,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perpetuating  a  civil  war,  to 
balance  one  against  the  other,  and  per- 
mit neither  to  be  wholly  subdued.  He 
gave  peace  to  the  Armagnacs  at  Aux- 
erre,  in  despite  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and 'having  afterward  united  with  them 
against  this  prince  [A.  D.  1412],  and  car- 
ried a  successful  war  into  Flanders,  he 
disappointed  their  revenge  by  concluding 
with  him  a  treaty  at  Arras.     [A.  D.  14 14.] 

This  dauphin,  and  his  next  brother,  died 
within  sixteen  months  of  each  other,  by 
which  the  rank  devolved  upon  Charles 
youngest  son  of  the  king.  The  Count 
of  Armagnac,  now  Constable  of  France, 
retained  possession  of  the  government. 
But  his  severity  and  the  weight  of  tax- 
es revived  the  Burgundian  party  in 
Paris  [A.  D.  1417],  which  a  rigid  ^P™' 

eroscription  had  endeavoured  to  destroy, 
[e  brought  on  his  head  the  implacable 

•  IfoostrDlet,  part  L,f.  113. 
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hatred  of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  not 
only  shut  out  from  public  affairs,  but  dis- 
ipiced  by  the  detection  of  her  gallant- 
ries. [A.  D.  1417.]  Notwithstanding  her 
ancient  enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
she  made  overtures  to  him,  and,  being 
deUvered  by  his  troops  from  confinement, 
declared  herself  openly  on  his  ^side.  A 
few  obscure  persons  stole  the  city  keys, 
and  admitted  the  Burgundians  into  Paris. 
The  tumult  which  arose  showed  in  a 
moment  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  bat  this  was  more  horribly  dis- 
lAayed  a  few  days  afterward,  when  the 
.  populace,  rushing  to  the  prisons 

*^  ^^  [A.  D.  1418],  massacred  the  Con- 
stable d' Armagnac  and  his  partisans.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  persons 
were  murdered  on  this  da)',  which  has 
no  parallel  but  what  our  own  age  has 
witnessed,  in  Ihe  massacre  perpetrated 
by  the  same  ferocious  populace  of  Paris, 
under  circumatances  nearly  similar.  [A. 
y  D.  1419.]  Not  long  afterward  an  agree- 
ment took  place  between  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  now  the  king's  per- 
son, as  well  as  the  capital,  in  his  hands, 
and  the  dauphin,  whose  paity  was  enfee- 
bled by  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  lead- 
ers. This  reconciUation,  which  mutual 
interest  should  have  rendered  permanent, 
had  lasted  a  very  short  time,  when  the 
AMtMinaiion  I^ukc"  of  Burgundy  was  assas- 
oT  the  Duke  of  sinated  at  an  interview  with 
Bvgiindy.  Charles,  in  his  presence,  and 
by  the  hands  of  his  friends,  though  not 
perhaps  with  his  previous  knowledge.* 

*  There  are  three  suppositions  conceivable  to 
eiplain  this  important  passage  in  history,  the  as- 
■tMtnation  of  John  Sans-peur.  1.  It  was  pretend- 
ed by  the  dauphin's  friends  at  the  lime,  and  has 
been  maintained  more  lately  (St.  Foix,  Essais  sur 
Paris,  t.  iii.,  p.  209,  edit.  1767),  that  he  had  pre- 
meditated the  murder  of  Charles,  and  that  his  own 
was  an  act  of  self-defence.  This  is,  I  think,  quite 
improbable;  the  dauphin  had  a  great  army  near 
the  spot,  while  the  dilke  was  only  attended  by  five 
hvndred  men.  Villaret  indeed,  and  St.  Foiz,  in 
Older  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  Duke  of  Bup 
gundy's  motives,  assert  that  Henry  V.  accused 
Dim  of  having  made  proposals  to  him  which  he 
oould  not  accept  without  offending  God  ^  and  con- 
jecture that  this  might  mean  the  assassmation  of 
the -dauphin.  But  the  expressions  of  Henry  do 
not  relate  to  any  private  proposals  of  the  duke,  but 
to  demands  made  by  him  and  the  queen,  as  proxies 
finr  Charles  VI.,  in  conference  for  peace,  which  he 
nys  he  could  not  accept  without  offending  God 
and  contravening  his  own  letters  patent.-^ Rymer, 
t.  ix.,  p,  790.)  It  is  not,  however,  very  clear  what 
this  means.  2.  The  next  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
was  the  deliberate  act  of  Charles.  But  his  youth, 
bis  feebleness  of  spirit,  and  especially  the  conster- 
mtion  into  which,  by  all  testimoniea,  he  wis 
thrown  by  the  event,  are  rather  adverse  to  this  ex- 
jdanation.  3.  It  remains  only  to  conclude  that 
Tanegui  de  Chastel,  and  other  frrourites  of  the 
^enphia,  long  attacbed  to  the  OrlaaM  Action,  who 


From  whomsoever  ihe  crime  proceededy 

it  was  a  deed  of  infatuation,  and  plunged 
France  afresh  into  a  sea  of  perils,  from 
which  the  union  of  these  factions  had 
just  afforded  a  hope  of  extricating  her. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  th^ 
the  English  war  had  almost  intrigues  or 
ceased  during  the  reigns  of  French  princes 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  "^''^  England. 
The  former  of  these  was  attached  by  in- 
clination, and  latterly  by  marriage,  to  the 
court  of  France  :  and  though  the  French 
government  showed  at  first  some  dispo- 
sition to  revenge  his  dethronement,  yet 
the  new  king's  success,  as  well  as  domes- 
tic quarrels,  deterred  it  from  any  serious 
renewal  of  the  war.  A  long  commercial 
connexion  had  subsisted  between  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  which  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  when  they  became  sovereigns 
of  the  latter  country  upon  the  death  of 
Count  Louis,  in  1384,  were  studious  to 
preserve  by  separate  truces.*  They  act- 
ed upon  the  same  pacific  policy  when 
their  interest  predommated  in  the  councils 
of  France.  Henry  had  even  a  negotia- 
tion pending  for  the  marriage  of  his  eld- 
est son  with  a  princess  of  Burgundy ,t 
when  an  unexpected  proposal  from  the 
opiKJsite  side  set  more  temptmg  views 
before  his  eyes.  The  Armagnacs,  press- 
ed hard  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  offer- 
ed, in  consideration  of  only  4000  troops, 
the  pay  of  which  they  would  themselves 
defray,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
Guienne  and  Poitou.  Four  princes  of 
the  blood.  Berry,  Bouibon,  Orleans, 
and  Alen^on,  disgraced  their  names  *^' 
by  signing  this  treaty. |  [A.  D.  1419.] 
Henry  broke  off  his  alhance  with  Bur- 
gundy, and  sent' a  force  into  France, 
which  found,  on  its  arrival,  that  the  prin- 
ces had  made  a  separate  treaty,  without 
the  least  concern  for  their  English  allies. 
After  his  death,  Henry  V.  engaged  Sot 
some  time  in  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  French  court,  where  the  Or- 
leans party  now  prevailed,  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  even^  secretly 
treated  at  the  same  time  for  a  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  France  (which  seems 


justly  renrdfld  the  duke  as  an  in&moua  t 
and  mignt  question  his  sincerity  or  their  ows 
saifety  if  he  snould  regain  the  ascendant,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  commit  an  act  of  re- 
taliation, less  cnminal,  but  not  less  ruinous  in  ite 
consequences,  than  that  which  had  provoked  it 
Charles,  however,  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  re* 
cosnised  their  deed,  and  naturally  exposed  hiin*^ 
self  to  the  leeentment  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 


gundy. 


ymer,  t  viii.,  p.  511.    Villaret,  t  zii.,  p  174 
t  Idem,  t  viii.,  p.  721. 
t  Rymer,  t  viil,  pp.  736, 737, 738. 
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to  haye  been  his  favourite,  as  it  was  ulti- 
mately his  successful,  project),  and  with 
a  daughter  of  the  duke ;  ? duplicity  not 
^creditable  to  his  memory.*  But  Henry's 
ambition,  which  aimed  at  the  highest 
quarry,'  was  not  long  fettered  by  nego- 
tiation ;  and  indeed  lus  proposals  of  mar- 
rying Catharine  were  coupled  with  such 
exorbitant  demands,  as  France,  notwith- 
standing all  her  weakness,  could  not  ad- 
mit; though  she  would  hare  ceded  Gui- 
enne,  and  given  a  vast  dowry  with  the 
iQTMion  or  princess.}  [A.  D.  1415  ]  He 
FnuiM  by  invaded  Normandy,  took  Har- 
Haiiry  V.  fleur,  and  won  the  great  battle 
of  Azincourt  on  his  march  to  Calais.| 

The  flower  of  French  chivalry  was 
mowed  down  in  this  fatal  day,  but  espe- 
cially the  chiefs  of  the  Orleans  party, 
and  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  met 
with  death  or  captivity.  Burgundy  had 
still  suffered  nothing ;  but  a  clandestine 
negotiation  had  secured  the  duke's  neu- 
trality, though  he  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  regular  alliance  till  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Azincourt :  when,  by  a 
secret  treaty  at  Calais,  he  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  his  own  obligation  to  do 
him  homage,  though  its  performance  was 
to  be  suspended  till  Henry  should  be- 
come master  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  kingdom.^  In  a  second  invasion 
the  English  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Normandy;  and  this,  in  all  subsequent 
negotiations  for  peace  during  the  life 
of  Henry,  he  would  never  consent  to 
relinquish.  After  several  conferences, 
whicn  his  demands  rendered  abortive, 
the  French  court  at  length  consented  to 
add  Normandy  to  the  cessions  made  in 
the  peace  at  Bretigni  ;||  and  the  treaty, 

•  Rymer,  t.  ix.,  p.  1.^6. 

t  The  terms  required  by  Henry's  ambessadors  iu 
1415,  were  the  crown  of  France ;  or,  at  least,  re- 
■errin?  Henry's  rights  to  that,  Normandy,  Tou- 
raine,  Maine,  Gnienne,  with  the  homage  of  Brit- 
any  and  Flanders.  The  French  offered  Guienne 
and  Saintonge,  and  a  dowry  of  800,000  gold  crowns 
for  Catharine.  The  English  demanded  2,000,000. 
--Rymer,  t.  ix.,  p.  218. 

t  The  Enghah  army  at  Axineoort  was  probably 
of  not  more  than  15,000  men ;  the  French  were,  at 
the  least,  50.000,  and  by  some  computations  much 
more  nnmerous.  They  lost  10,000  kiUed,  of  whom 
9000  were  knights  or  gentlemen .  A  Imost  as  many 
were  made  prisoners.  The  English,  according  to 
Monstrelet,  lost  1600  men;  but  their  own  his- 
torians reduce  this  to  a  Terv  small  number.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Duke  of  Berry,  who  advised  the 
French  to  avoid  an  action,  had  been  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  fifty-nine  years  before.— VilL,  t.  ziii., 
f,  355. 

^  Compare  Rymer,  t.  'iz.,  p.  34,  138,  304,  304. 
The  last  reference  is  to  the  treaty  of  Calais. 

I  Rym.,  t  ix.,  p.  928, 763.  Nothing  can  be  more 
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though  labouring  under  some  difficulties, 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  completedy 
when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  [A.  ,  , 
D.  1419],  for  reasons  unexplain-  •'"*^  " 
ed,  suddenly  came  to   a   reconciliation 
with  the   dauphin.     This  event,  which 
must  have  been  intended  adversely  to 
Henry,  would  nrobably  have  broken  off 
all  parley  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if  it 
had  not  been  speedily  followed  by  one 
still  more  surpnsing,  the  assassi-  ^ 
nation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy     ^ 
at  Montereau. 

An  act  of  treachery  so  apparently  un- 
provoked, inflamed  the  minds  of  that 
powerful  party  which  had  looked  up  to 
the  duke  as  their  leader  and  patron. 
The  city  of  Paris  especially  abjured, at 
once  its  respect  for  the  supposed  author 
of  the  murder,  though  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  crown.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken 
by  all  ranks  to  revenge  the  crime;  the 
nobility,  the  clergy,  the  paKiament,  vy- 
ing with  the  populace  in  their  invec- 
tives against  Charles,  whom  they  now 
styled  only  pretended  (soi-dlsant)  dau- 
phin. Philip,  son  of  the  assassinated 
duke,  who,  with  all  the  popularit}-  and 
much  of  the  ability  of  his  father,  did  not 
inherit  his  depravity,  was  instigated  by  a 
pardonable  excess  of  filial  resentment  to 
ally  himself  with  the  King  of  England. 
These  passions  of  the  people  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  concurring  with  the 
imbecility  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  ran- 
cour of  Isabel  towards  her  son,  Treaty  of 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Troy es.  This  Troyes. 
compact,  signed  by  the  queen  ^^^*  '**'• 
and  duke,  as  proxies  of  the  king,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconscious  id- 
iocy, stipulated  that  Henry  V.,  upon  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  should  become 
immediately  regent  of  France,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  succeed  to  the 
kingdom,  in  exclusion  not  only  of  the 
dauphin,  but  of  all  the  royal  family.*  It 
is  unnecessaty  to  remark  that  these  fla- 
gitious provisions  were  absolutely  inval- 
id.   But  they  had  at  the  time  the  strong 

insolent  than  the  tone  of  Henry's  instructions  to 
his  commissioners,  p.  628. 

*  As  if  through  shame  on  account  of  what  was  to 
follow,  the  first  articles  contotn  petty  stipulations 
about  the  dower  of  Catharine.  The  sixth  gives . 
the  kingdom  of  France,  after  Charles's  decease,  to 
Henry  and  his  heirs.  The  seventh  concedes  the 
immediate  regency.  Henry  kept  Normandy  by 
right  of  conquest,  not  in  virtue  of  any  stipulation 
in  the  treaty,  which  he  was  too  proud  to  admit. 
The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  confirmed  by  the  States 
General,  or  rather  by  a  partial  convention  which 
assumed  the  name,  in  December,  1420.— Rvm.,  t.  x., 
p.  30.  The  parliament  of  England  dkl  the  same. 
~Id.,p.  Ua  It  is  printed  at  Ml  length  by  Villft. 
ret,  t.  XT.,  p.  84. 
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sanction  of  force ;  and  Heniy  might  plau- 
sibly flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  usurpation  as  firmly  in 
France  as  his  father's  had  been  in  Eng- 
land. What  neither  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Edward  III.,  the  energy  of  the 
Black  Prince,  the  valour  of  their  KnoUy- 
ses  and  Chandoses,  nor  his  own  victories 
could  attain,  now  seemed,  by  a  strange 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  court  his  ambi- 
tion. During  two  vears  that  Henry  lived 
after  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  he  governed 
the  north  of  France  with  unlimited  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  The 
latter  survived  his  son-in-law  but  a  few 
weeks;  and  the  infant  Henry  VI.  was 
immediately  proclaimed  King  of  France 
and  England,  under  the  regency  of  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a 
State  of  minority,  the  EngUsh  cause 
Prance  at  the  was  less  weakened  by  the 
aecuMion  of  death  of  Henry  than  might 
Chariee  vu.  ^^^^  ^^^^  expected.  [A.  D. 
1422.]  The  Duke  of  Bedford  partook  of 
the  same  character,  and  resembled  his 
brother  in  faults  as  well  as  virtues ;  in  his 
haughtiness  and  arbitrary  temper,  as  in  his 
energy  and  address.  At  the  accessicm  of 
Charles  VII.,  the  usurper  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  except  a  few  fortresses,  by  most 
of  Guienne,  and  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy. [A.  D.  1433.]  The  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany soon  afterward  acceded  to  the  treaty 
of  Troy  es,  but  changed  his  party  again  sev- 
eral times  within  a  few  years.  The  cen- 
tral provinces,  with  Languedoc,  Poitou, 
and  Dauphine,  were  faithful  to  the  king. 
For  some  years  the  war  continued  without 
any  decisive  result ;  but  the  balance  was 
clearly  swayed  in  favour  of  England. 
Causes  of  ^^^  ^^®  ^*  ^®  ^^^  difficult  to  as- 
tbesdcceas  Sign  Several  causes.  The  ani- 
of  the  Eng.  mosity  of  the  Parisians  and  the 
iifth.  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  the 

Armagnac  party  still  continued,  mingled 
in  the  former  with  dread  of  the  king's  re- 
turn, whom  they  judged  themselves  to 
have  inexpiably  offended.  The  war  had 
brought  forward  some  accomplished  com- 
manders in  the  English  army;  surpas- 
sing, not  indeed  in  valour  and  enterprise, 
but  in  military  skill,  any  whom  France 
could  oppose  to  them.  Of  these  the 
most  distmguished,  besides  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  himself,  were .  Warwick,  Salis- 
bury, and  Talbot.  Their  troops,  too, 
were  still  very  superior  to  the  French. 
But  this,  we  must  in  candour  allow,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  great  degree  from  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  raised.  The  war 
was  so  popular  in  England,  that  it  was 


easy  to  pick  the  best  and  stoutest  re 
cruits,*  and  their  high  pay  allured  men 
of  respectablt  condition  to  the  service. 
We  find  in  Rymer  a  contract  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  to  supply  a  body  of  troops, 
receiving  a  shilling  a  day  for  every  man 
at  arms,  and  sixpence  for  each  archer,  f 
This  is  perhaps  equal  to  fifteen  times  the 
sum  at  our  present  value  of  money. 
They  were  bound  indeed  to  furnish  their 
own  equipments  and  horses.  But  France 
was  totally  exhausted  by  her  civil  and 
foreign  war,  and  incompetent  to  defray 
the  expenses  even  of  the  small  force 
which  defended  the  wreck  of  the  monar- 
chy. Charles  VII.  lived  in  the  utmost 
poverty  at  Bourges.|  The  nobility  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatal  slaugh- 
ter of  Azincourt,  and  the  infantry,  com- 
posed of  peasants  or  burgesses,  .which 
had  made  their  army  so  numerous  upon 
that  day,  whether  from  inability  to  com- 
pel their  services,  or  experience  of  their 
mefficacy,  were  never  called  into  the 
field.  It  became  almost  entirely  a  war 
of  partisans.  Every  town  in  Picardy, 
Champagne,  Maine,  or  wherever  the  con- 
test might  be  carried  on,  was  a  fortress ; 
and  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  these  gar- 
risons, the  valour  of  both  nations  was 
called  into  constant  exercise.  This  mode 
of  warfare  was  undoubtedly  the  best  in 
the  actual  state  of  France,  as  it  gradually 
improved  her  troops,  and  flushed  them 
with  petty  successes.  But  what  princi- 
pall]^  led  to  its  adoption  was  the  license 
and  insubordination  of  the  royalists,  who, 
receiving  no  pay,  owned  no  control,  and 
thought  that,  provided  they  acted  against 
the  English  and  Burgundians,  they  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  points  of  attack. 
Nothing  can  more  evidently  show  the 
weakness  of  France,  than  the  high  terms 
by  which  Charles  VII.  was  content  to 
purchase  the  assistance  of  some  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries.  The  Earl  of  Buchan 
was  made  constable ;  the  Earl  of  Doug- 
las had  the  dutchy  of  Touraine,  with  a 
new  title,  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. At  a  subsequent  time,  Charles  of- 
fered the  province  of  Saintonge  to  James 
I.  for  an  aid  of  6000  men.  These  Scots 
fought  bravely  for  Franco,  though  unsuc- 

♦  Monstrelet,  part  i.,  f.  303. 

t  Ryin.,  t.  X.,  p.  392.  This  contract  was  for  600 
men  at  arms,  including  six  bannerets,  and  thirty- 
four  bachelors;  and  for  ]700  archers;  bien  et 
suffisamment  montez,  armez,  et  arraiez  comme  a 
leurs  estats  appartient.  The  pay  was,  for  the  earH 
6s.  8d.  a  day ;  for  a  banneret,  4*. ;  tor  a  bachelor, 
29. ;  for  every  other  man  at  arms,  1«. ;  and  for 
each  archer,  6i  Artillory-men  were  paid  higher 
than  men  at  arms. 

%  Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  p  302. 
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cessfuUy,  at  Crevant  and  Vemeoil ;  but 
it  must  be  owned  they  set  a  sufficient 
value  upon  «heir  service.  Under  all 
these  disadi  antages,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  charge  the  French  nation  with  any  in- 
feriority of  courage,  even  in  the  most 
unfortunate  periods  of  this  war.  Though 
frequently  pauic-struck  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tie,  they  stood  sieges  of  their  walled  towns 
with  matchless  spirit  and  endurance.  Per- 
haps some  analogy  may  be  found  between 
the  character  of  the  French  commonalty 
during  the  English  invasion,  and  the 
Spaniards  of  the  late  peninsular  war. 
But  to  the  exertions  of  those  brave 
nobles  who  restored  the  monarchy  of 
Charles  VII.,  Spain  has  afforded  no  ade- 
quate parallel. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  temper  of 
ciianu:ier  Charles  VII.  that  his  enemies 
ofcbarioi  found  their  chief  ad  vantage.  This 
^"-  pfince  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
character  has  been  improved  by  prosper- 
ity. During  the  calamitous  morning  of 
his  reign,  he  shrunk  from  fronting  the 
storm,  and  strove  to  forget  himself  in 
pleasure.  Though  brave,  he  was  never 
seen  in  war ;  though  intelligent,  he  was 
governed  by  flatterers.  Those  who  had 
committed  the  assassination  at  Monte- 
reau  under  his  eyes  were  his  first  favour- 
ites ;  as  if  he  had  determined  to  avoid 
the  only  measure  through  which  he  could 
hope  for  better  success,  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Count 
de  Richemont,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Britany,  who  became  afterward  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  his  throne,  consented 
to  renounce  the  English  alUance,  and  ac- 
cept the  rank  of  constable,  on  condition 
that  these  favourites  should  quit  the 
court.  [A.  D.  1424.]  Two  others,  who 
successively  gained  a  similar  influence 
over  Charles,  Richemont  publicly  caused 
to  be  assassinated,  assuring  the  king  that 
it  was  for  his  own  and  the  public  good. 
Such  was  the  debasement  of  morals  and 
government  which  twenty  years  of  civil 
war  had  produced!  Another  favourite, 
La  Tremouille,  took  the  dangerous  office, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his 
influence  against  Richemont,  who  for 
some  years  lived  on  his  own  domains, 
rather  as  an  armed  neutral  than  a  friend, 
though  he  never  lost  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  us,  that  with 
all  t'lese  advantages  the  regent  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  almost  completed  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Loire, 
Mege  or  when  he  invested  Orleans  in  1428. 
Orieana.  If  this  City  had  fallen,  the  central 
provinces, 'which  were  less  furnished  with 


defensible  pfaces,  would  have  lain  open 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles 
VII.  in  despair  was  about  to  retire  into 
Dauphin^.  At  this  time  his  aflairs  wers 
restored  by  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
revolutions  in  history.  A  country  giH 
overthrew  the  power  of  Eng- 
land. We  cannot  pretend  to  ^^^^"^ 
explain  the  surprising  story  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  ;  for,  howevei  easy  it  may  be 
to  suppose  that  a  heated  Suud  enthusiastic 
imagination  produced  her  own  visions,  it 
is  a  much  greater  problem  to  account  for 
the  credit  they  obtained,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  her.  Nor  will  this  be 
solved  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  concerted 
stratagem ;  which,  if  we  do  not  judge  al- 
together from  events,  must  appear  liable 
to  so  many  chances  of  failure,  that  it 
could  not  have  suggested  tself  to  any  ra 
tional  person.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the 
tide  of  war,  which  from  that  moment 
flowed  without  interruption  in  Charleses 
favour.  A  superstitious  awe  enfeebled 
the  sinews  of  the  Enghsh.  They  huns 
back  in  their  own  country,  or  deserted 
from  the  army,  through  fear  of  the  incan- 
tations, by  which  alone  they  conceived  so 
extraordinary  a  person  to  succeed.*  As 
men  always  maJce  sure  of  Providence 
for  an  ally,  whatever  untoward  fortune 
appeared  to  result  from  preternatural 
causes  was  at  once  ascribed  to  infernal 
enemies ;  and  such  bigotry  may  be  plead- 
ed as  an  excuse,  though  a  very  miserable 
one,  for  the  detestable  murder  of  this 
heroine.f 

The  spirit  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  roused 
did  not  subside.  France  recovered  con- 
fidence in  her  own  strength,  which  had 
been  chilled  by  a  long  course  of  adverse 
fortune.    The  king,  too,  shook  9fr  his  in- 

♦  Rym.,  t.  X.,  p.  458-472.  Thi«,  however,  is  con- 
jecture; for  the  cause  of  iheir  desertion  is  not  men- 
tioned in  these  proclamations,  though  Rymer  has 
printed  it  in  their  title.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
speaks  of  the  turn  of  success  as  astonishing,  and 
due  only  to  the  superstitious  fear  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  conceived  of  a  female  magician. — Rjrmer, 
t.  X.,  p.  408. 

t  M.  de  TAverdy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  copious 
account  of  the  proceedings  against  Joan  of  Arc,  as 
well  as  those  which  Charles  VII.  instituted  in  or- 
der to  rescind  the  former,  contained  in  the  third 
▼olumeof  Notices  des  Manuacrits  du  Roi,  has  just- 
ly made  this  remark,  which  is  founded  on  the  ea- 
gerness shown  by  the  university  of  Paris  in  the 
prosecution,  and  on  its  being  conducted  before  an 
mquisitor ;  a  circumstance  exceedingly  remarkable 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  France.  But  anoth- 
er material  observation  arises  out  of  this.  The 
maid  was  pursued  with  peculiar  bitterness  by  her 
countrymen  of  the  English,  or  rather  Burgundian, 
faction ;  a  proof  that,  in  1430,  their  animosity 
against  Charlee  VII.  was  still  ardent 
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The  king  dolenco,*  and  permitted  Riche- 
(etrievea  his  mont  to  exclude  his  unworthy 
'^*"»  favourites  from  the  court.  This 
led  to  a  veiy  important  consequence. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  alliance 
with  England  had  been  only  the  fruit  of 
indignation  at  his  father's  murder,  fell  nat- 
urally, as  that  passion  wore  out,  into  sen- 
timents more  congenial  to  his  birth  and 
interests.  A  prince  of  the  house  of  Capet 
could  not  willingly  see  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors  transferred  to  a  stranger. 
And  he  had  met  with  provocation  both 
from  the  recent  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  m  contempt  of  all  policy  and 
justice,  had  endeavoured,  by  an  invalid 
marriage  with  Jacaueline,  countess  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  to  obtain  provinces 
which  Burgundy  designed  for  himself. 
Yet  the  union  of  his  sister  with  Bedford, 
the  obligations  by  which  he  was  bound, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  favour  shown  by 
•Bdiareeon-  Charles  VII.  to  the  assassins  of 
oued  10  iiM   his  father,  kept  him  for  many 

*  It  is  a  current  piece  of  history,  that  A^nes  So- 
rel,  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
suading him  from  giving  up  the  kingdom  as  lost, 
at  the  time  when  Orleans  was  besieged  in  1428. 
Mezeray,  Daniel,  Villaret,  and,  I  believe,  every  oth- 
er modern  historian,  have  mentioned  this  circuiu- 
atance ;  and  some  of  them,  among  whom  is  Hume, 
with  the  addition,  that  Agnes  threatened  to  leave 
the  court  of  Charles  for  that  of  Henry,  afiirmuig 
that  she  was  bi)i  n  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  great 
kinfif.  The  latter  part  of  this  tale  is  evidentlv  a 
&bncation,  Henry  Vl.  being  at  the  time  a  child  of 
•even  years  old.  But  I  have,  to  say  the  least,  great 
doubts  of  the  main  story,  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
contemporary  writers.  On  the  contrary,  what  they 
•ay  of  Agnes  leads  me  to  think  the  dates  incompat- 
ible. Agnes  died  (in  childbed,  as  some  say)  in 
1450 ;  twenty'two  years  after  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
Honstrelet  says  that  she  had  been  about  five  years  in 
the  service  of  the  queen ;  and  the  king  taking  pleas- 
ure in  her  liveliness  and  wit,  common  Came  had 
•pread  abroad  that  she  Uved  in  concubinage  with 
him.  She  certainly  had  a  child,  and  was  willing 
that  it  should  be  thought  the  king's ;  but  he  always 
denied  it,  $t  le  pouvoit  bien  avoir  emprunt6  ailleurs. 
— Pt.  iiL,  f.  25.  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  another 
contemporary,  who  lived  in  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
•ays,  about  the  year  1444,  le  Roy  avoit  nouvelle- 
ment  esl6v^  une  pauvre  demoiselle,  gentifemme, 
nomm^e  Agnes  Sorel,  et  mis  en  tel  triumphe  et  tel 
pouvoir,  que  son  estat  estoit  a  comparer  aux  grandes 
princesses  de  Royaume,  et  certes  c'estoit  une  des 
plus  belles  femmes  que  je  vey  oncques,  et  fit  en  sa 
quality  beaucoup  au  Royaume  de  France.  Elle 
avancoit  devers  le  Hoy  Junes  ^ens  d'armes,  et  gen- 
tils  compaignons,  et  dont  le  Roy  dopuis  fut  bien 
•ervy.— La  Marche.  M^m.  Hist.,  t.  viii.,  p.  145. 
Du  Clercq,  whose  memoirs  were  first  published  in 
the  same  collection,  says,  that  Agnes  mourut  par 
poison  moult  ieune.— lb.,  t.  viii.,  p.  410.  And  the 
continuator  of  Monstrelet,  probably  John  Chartier, 
speaks  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Agnes,  which 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  woman  in  France,  and 
of  the  favour  shown  her  by  the  king,  which  so  much 
•xcited  the  displeasure  of  the  dauphin,  on  his  moth- 
er's account,  that  he  was  suspected  ofhaving  caused 


years  on  the  English  side,  al-  Daks  or 
though  rendering  it  less  and  less  ^^M^'^r- 
assistance.  But  at  length  he  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Arras,  the  terms  of  which  he  dic- 
tated rather  as  a  conqueror,  than  as  a  sub- 
ject negotiating  with  his  sovereign.  [A.  D. 
1435.]  Charles,  however,  refused  nothing 
for  such  an  end ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  Burgundians  were  ranged  with  the 
French  against  their  old  allies  of  England. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  latter  to  aban- 
don those  magnificent  projects  impolicy  or 
of  conquering  France,  which  iheEngUsn 
temporary  circumstances  alone  had  seem- 
ed to  render  feasible.  But  as  it  is  a  nat- 
ural eflfect  of  good  fortune  in  the  game  of 
war  to  render  a  people  insensible  to  its 
gradual  change,  the  English  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  their  affairs 
were  irretrievably  declining.  Hence 
they  rejected  the  offer  of  Normandy  and 
Guienne,  subject  to  the  feudal  supenority 
of  France,  which  was  made  to  them  si 
the  congress  of  Arras  ;*  and  some  years 


her  to  be  poisoned.— Fol.  68.  The  same  writer  af- 
firms of  Charles  VH.  that  he  was,  before  the  pescd 
of  Arras,  de  moult  belle  vie  et  devote ;  but  after- 
ward enlaidit  sa  vie  de  tenir  malles  femmes  ea 
son  hostel,  &c.,  fol.  86. 

It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  these  passa- 
ges render  it  improbable  that  Agnes  Sorel  was 
the  mistress  of  Charles  VII.  at  the  siege  of  Orleans 
in  1428,  and,  consequently,  whether  she  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  which  she  has  received,  of  being  in- 
strumental in  the  deliverance  of  France.  The  tra- 
dition, however,  is  as  ancient  as  Francis  L,  who 
made  in  her  honour  a  quatrain  which  is  well  knovini. 
This  probably  may  have  brought  the  story  more 
into  vogue,  and  led  Mezeray,  who  was  not  ver^ 
critical,  to  insert  it  in  his  history,  from  which  it  ha« 
passed  to  his  followers.  Its  origin  was  apparently 
the  popular  cha  acter  of  Agnes.  She  was  the  Nell 
Gwyn  of  France ;  and  justly  beloved,  not  only  foi 
her  charity  and  courtesy,  but  for  bringing  forwavA 
men  of  merit,  and  tunung  her  influence,  a  virtue 
very  rare  in  her  class,  towards  the  public  interest. 
From  thence  it  was  natural  to  bestow  upon  her,  in 
after-times,  a  merit  not  ill  suited  to  her  character, 
but  which  an  accurate  observation  of  dates  seem* 
to  render  impossible.  But  whatever  honour  I  aa 
compelled  to  detract  from  Agnes  Sorel,  I  am  wil- 
ling  to  transfer  undiminished  to  a  more  unblemish- 
ed female,  the  injured  aueen  of  Charles  VII.,  Mary 
of  Anjou,  who  has  hitherto  only  shared  with  the 
usurper  of  her  rights  the  credit  of  awakening  Charlei 
from  his  lethargy.  Though  I  do  not  know  on  what 
foundation  even  this  rests,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  b« 
true,  and,  in  deference  to  the  sex,  let  it  pass  undia- 
puted. 

*  Villaret  says,  Les  pUnipotentiaires  de  Charles 
offrirent  la  cession  de  la  liormandie  et  de  la  Gui- 
enne en  teuU  proprUti^  com  la  cIoum  de  Vkommagt  A 
la  eourpfUM,  t.  zv.,  p.  174.  But  he  does  not  quot« 
his  suthority,  and  I  do  not  like  to  rely  on  an  histo- 
rian not  eminent  for  accuracy  in  fact,  or  precision  in 
language.  If  his  expression  is  correct,  the  French 
must  have  given  up  the  feudal  appeal,  or  resMit, 
which  bad  been  the  great  point  in  dispute  between 
Edward  III.  and  Charles  V.,  preserving  QvXy  a 
homage  f$r  paragnmh  w  it  was  calVed,  which  im 
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alterw  ard,  when  Paris,  with  the  a4iacent 
provinces,  had  been  lost,  the  English  am- 
bassadors, though  empowered  by  their 
Srivate  instructions  to  relax,  stood  upon 
emaiids  quite  disproportionate  to  the  ac- 
tual position  of  affairs.*  As  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  were  odious  even  in  that  part 
of  France  which  had  acknowledged  to 
Henry  ;t  and  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
deserted  their  side,  Paris  and  every  other 
city  were  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
A  feeble  monarchy  and  a  selfish  council 
Thejtoaa  Completed  their  ru in :  theneces- 
■II  iiieir  sary  subsidies  were  raised  with 
eoDquetu.  difficulty  [A.  D.  1449],  aiid,  wheu 
raised,  misapplied.  It  is  a  proof  of 
the  exhaustion  of  .France,  that  Charles 
was  unable,  for  several  years,  to  reduce 
Normandy  or  Guienne,  which  were  so 
ill  provided  for  defence.^  At  last  he 
came  with  collected  strength  to  the  con- 
test, and,  breaking  an  armistice  upon 
slight  pretences,  within  two  years  over- 
whelmed the  English  garrisons  in  each 
of  these  provinces.  All  the  inheritance 
of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor,  all  the  con- 
quests of  Edward  HI.  and  Henry  V.,  ex- 
cept Calais  and  a  small  adjacent  district, 
were  irrecoverably  torn  from  the  crown 
of  England.  A  barren  title,  that  idle  tro- 
phy of  disappointed  ambition,  was  pre- 
served, with  strange  obstinacy,  to  our 
own  age. 

In  these  second  Enfflish  wars,  we  find 
condiuon  little  left  of  that  generous  feel- 
•^  J™»«»  ing  which  had,  in  general,  dis- 
«l«lldBa-  tinguished  the  contemporaries 
fiiaiiwtra.  of  Edward  III.  The  very  vir- 
tues which  a  state  of  hostility  promotes 
are  not  proof  against  its  long  continuance, 
and  sink  at  last  into  brutal  fierceness. 
Revenge  and  fear  excited  the  two  fac>- 
tions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  all 
atrocious  actions.  The  troops  serving 
under  partisans' on  detached  expeditions, 
accordmg  to  the  system  of  the  war,  lived 
at  free  quarters  on  the  people.  The  his- 
tories of  the  time  are  full  of  their  outrages, 
from  which,  as  is  the  common  case,  the 
unprotected    peasantry  most   suffered.^ 


plied  no  actual  sopremacy.    Monatrelet  says  only, 

£e  per  certaines  conditions  lay  seroient  accord^es 
( seig^neuries  de  Guienne  et  Normandie. 

*  See  the  inatractions  given  to  the  English  ne- 
gotiators in  1439,  at  length,  in  Rymer,  t.  z.,  p.  724. 

t  Villaret,  t  xiv.,  p.  448. 

t  Amelgard,  from  whose  unpublished  memoirs 
of  Charles  VU.  and  Louis  XI.  some  valuable  ex- 
tracts are  made  in  the  Notices  des  Manuscrits,  t.  i., 
p.  403,  attributes  the  delay  in  recovering  Norman- 
dy solely  to  the  king's  slothfulness  and  sensuality. 
Jn  fact,  the  people  of  that  province  rose  upon  the 
English,  and  almost  emancipated  themselves,  with 
htX\e  aid  from  Charles. 

4  Monstrelet,  passim.    A  kmg  meirieal  coin- 


Even  those  laws  of  war,  which  the  cour- 
teous sympathies  of  chivalry  had  enioin- 
ed,  were  disregarded  by  a  merciless  fury. 
Garrisons  surrendering  after  a  brave  do- 
fence  were  put  to  death.  Instances  of 
this  are  veiy  frequent.  Henry  V.  ex- 
cepts Alain  Blanchard,  a  citizen  who  had 
ditinguished  himself  during  the  siege* 
from  the  capitulation  of  Rouen,  and  or- 
ders him  to  execution.  At  the  taking  of 
a  town  of  Champagne,  John  of  Lux^* 
burg,  the  Burgundian  general,  stipulate^ 
that  every  fourth  and  sixth  man  should 
be  at  his  discretion ;  which  he  exercises 
by  causing  them  all  to  be  hanged.*  Four 
hundred  English  from  Pontoise,  stormed 
bv  Charles  VIL,  in  1441,  are  paraded  in 
chains  and  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  thrown  afterward  into  the 
Seine.  This  infamous  action  cannot  but 
be  ascribed  to  the  king.f 

At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France 
emerged  from  the  chaos  wuh  sub«Maent 
an  altered  character  and  new  aveoui  in 
features  of  government.  The  ij«  reign  of 
ro3ral  authority  and  supreme  cusriaivu 
jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  were  uni- 
versally recognised.  Yet  there  was  a 
tendency   towards   insubordination   left 

plaint  of  the  people  of  France,  curious  as  a  sped 
men  of  versincation,  as  well  as  a  testimooy  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  time,  may  be  found  in  this  his- 
torian.—  Part  i.,  fol.  321.  Notwithstanding  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  the  French  and  Burgundians  made 
continual  incursions  upon  each  other's  frontiers, 
especially  about  Laon  and  in  the  Vermandoia. 
3o  that  the  people  had  no  help,  says  Monstreletr 
si  non  de  crier  miserableinent  a  Dieu  leur  createur 
vengeance ;  et  que  pis  estoit,  quand  ils  obtenoient 
aucon  sauf-conduit  d*aucuns  capttaines  pen  en  e»> 
toit  entretenu,  mesmement  tout  d'unparti.^Pt.  ii., 
f.  139.  These  pillagers  were  called  Ecorcheurs, 
because  they  strippeid  the  people  of  their  shirts. 
And  this  name  superseded  that  of  Armagnacs,  by 
which  one  side  had  hitherto  been  known.  Even 
Xaintrailles  and  La  Hire,  two  of  the  bravest  cham 
pions  of  France,  were  disgraced  by  these  habit* 
of  outrage— Ibid.,  fol.  144,  150, 175.  Oliv.  de  U 
Marche,  in  Collect  des  M^moires,  t.  viii.,  p.  25 ;  t. 
v.,  p.  323. 

Pour  la  plupart,  says  Villaret,  se  faire  guerrier, 
ou  voleur  de  grands  chemins,  signifioit  la  mdmo 
chose. 

•  Monstralet,  part  il,  f.  79.  This  John  of  Lux* 
emburg,  count  de  Ligny,  was  a  distinguished  cap- 
tain on  the  Burg[andian  side,  and  for  a  long  time 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Arras.  He 
disgrsced  himself  by  giving  up  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  his  prisoner  Joan  of  Arc  for  10,000  francs. 
The  famous  Count  of  St.  Pol  was  his  nephew,  and 
inherited  his  great  possessions  m  the  county  of 
Vermandoia.  Monstrolet  relates  a  smgulsr  proof 
of  the  good  education  which  his  uncle  gave  him. 
Some  prisoners  having  been  made  in  an  engage* 
ment,  si  fut  le  jeune  Comte  de  St.  Pol  mis  en  voye 
de  guerre;  car  le  Comte  de  Ligny  son  onele  lay 
en  feit  occire  aucuns,  le  quel  y  prenoit  grand  plai* 
Mr,  part  ii.,  fol.  9ft. 

t  Villaret,  t.  xv.,  p.  387. 
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among  the  great  nobility,  arising  in  part 
from  the  remains  of  old  feudal  privileges, 
but  still  more  from  that  lax  administra> 
tion,  which,  in  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  the  war,  had  been  suffered  to  prevail. 
In  the  south  were  some  considerable  vas- 
sals, the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and  Ar- 
magnac,  who,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  empire,  had  al- 
ways maintained  a  very  independent  con- 
duct. The  dukes  of  Britany  and  Bur- 
gundy were  of  a  more  formidable  charac- 
ter, and  might  rather  be  ranked  among 
foreign  powers  than  privileged  subjects. 
The  princes,  too,  of  the  royal  blood,  who, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  par- 
take or  contend  for  the  management,  were 
ill  inclined  towards  Charles  VII.,  himself 
jealous,  from  old  recollections,  of  their 
ascendency.  They  saw  that  the  consti- 
tution was  verging  rapidly  towards  an 
absolute  monarchy,  from  the  direction  of 
which  they  would  studiously  be  excluded. 
This  apprehension  gave  rise  to  several 
attempts  at  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  to  the  war,  commonly 
entitled,  for  the  Public  Weal  (du  bien  pub- 
lic), under  Louis  XI.  Among  the  preten- 
ces alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of 
these,  the  injuries  of  the  people  were 
not  forgotten  ;*  but  from  the  people  they 
received  small  support.  Weary  of  civU 
dissension,  and  anxious  for  a  strong  gov- 
ernment to  secure  them  from  depredation, 
the  French  had  no  inducement  to  intrust 
even  their  real  grievances  to  a  few  male- 
content  princes,  whose  regard  for  the 
common  good  they  had  much  reason  to 
distrust.  Every  circumstance  favoured 
Charles  VII.  and  his  son  in  the  attainment 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  country  was 
pillaged  by  military  ruffians.  Some  of 
these  had  been  led  by  the  dauphin  to  a 
war  in  Germany,  but  the  remamder  still 
infested  the  high  roads  and  villages. 
Charles  established  his  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  the  basis  of  the  French  regular 
army,  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  such  depredators.  They  consisted 
of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cav- 
alry, of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  hea- 
vy-armed ;  a  force  not  very  considerable. 


*  The  confederacy  formed  at  Nevers  in  1441, 
by  Ihe  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  with  many 
other  princes,  made  a  variety  of  demands,  all  rela- 
ting to  the  gricTances  which  different  classes  of 
the  state,  or  individuals  among  themselves,  suffer- 
ed under  the  administration  of  Charles.  .  These 
mav  be  found  at  length  in  Monstrelet,  p.  ii.,  f.  193 ; 
and  are  a  curious  document  of  the  change  which 
was  then  working  in  the  French  constitution.  In 
his  answer,  the  king  claims  the  right,  in  urgent 
cases,  of  levying  taxes  without  waiting  for  the' con* 
sent  of  the  States  General. 


but  the  first,  except  mere  body-guards^ 
which  had  been  raised  in  any  part  of 
Europe  as  a  national  standing  army.* 
These  troops  were  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  permanent  tax,  called  the  taille ; 
an  innovation  still  more  important  than 
the  former.  .  But  the^  present  benefit 
cheating  the  people,  now  prone  to  sub- 
missive habits,  little  or  no  opposition  was 
made;  except  in  Ouienne,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  speedy  reason  to  re- 
gret the  mild  government  of  England, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  return  to  ita 
protection.t 

[A.  D.  1461.]  It  was  not  long  before  the 
new  despotisin  exhibited  itself  in  j^^j^  yi 
its  harshest  character.  LoufsXl., 
son  of  Charles  VII.,  who,  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign,  had  been  connected  with  the 
discontented  princes,  came. to  the  throne 
greatly  endowed  with  those  viitues  and 
vices  which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a 
king.  Laborious  vigilance  in  His  cbrrac 
business,  contempt  of  pomp,  af-  i*""- 
fability  to  inferiors,  were  his  excellen- 
ces ;  qualities  especially  praisew^orthy  ip 
an  age  characterized  by  idleness,  love  oi 


*  Olivier  de  la  Marche  speaks  very  much  in  fa 
vour  of  the  companies  of  ordonnance,  as  having 
repressed  the  plunderers,  and  restored  intenial 
police.— Collection  des  M6moires,  t.  viii.,  p.  148. 
Amelgard  pronounces  a  vehement  philipic  against 
them ;  but  it  is  probsble  that  his  observation  of  the 
abuses  they  had  fallen  into  was  confined  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL— Notices  des  Manuscrits,  ubi 
supra. 

t  The  insdrrection  of  Guienne  in  1452,  which 
for  a  few  months  restored  that  province  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  is  accounted  for  in  the  curious  me- 
moirs of  Amelgard,  above  mentioned.  It  proceed* 
^  solely  from  the  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by 
Charles  Vll.  in  order  to  defray  the  expensei?  of  his 
regular  army.  The  people  of^Bordeaux  compUdn* 
ed  of  exactions  not  only  contrary  tu  their  sncient 
privileges,  but  to  the  pcoiuve  conditions  of  their 
capitulation,  out  the  king  was  deaf  to  such  re- 
monstrances. The  province  of  Guienne,  he  says, 
then  perceived  that  it  was  meant  to  subject  it  to 
the  same  servitude  as  the  rest  of  France,  where 
the  leeches  of  the  state  boldly  maintain,  as  a  fun- 
damental maxim,  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tax 
all  his  subjects,  bow  and  when  he  pleases ;  which 
is  to  advance  that  in  Francelao  man  has  any  thing 
that  be  can  call  his  own,  and  that  the  king  can 
take  all  at  his  pleasure ;  the  proper  condition  of 
slaves,  whose  peculium,  enjoyed  by  their  master's 
permission,  belongs  to  him,  like  their  persons,  and 
may  be  taken  away  whenever  he  chooses.  Thus 
situated,  the  people  of  Guienne,  especially  those 
of  Bordeaux,  alarmed  themselves,  and  excited  by 
some  of  the  nobility,  secretly  sought  about  for 
means  to  regain  their  ancient  freedom ;  and  hav- 
ing still  many  connexions  with  persons  of  rank  in 
Kngland,  they  negotiated  with  them,  &c.— No- 
tices des  Manuscnts,  p.  433.  The  same  cause  is 
assigned  to  this  revolution  by  Du  Clercq,  also  a  con- 
temporary writer,  living  in  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy.—Collection  des  M^moires,  t.  ix.,  p.  400. 
Villaiet  has  not  known,  or  not  chosen  to  know, 
any  thing  of  the  matter. 
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pageantiy,  and  insolence.  To  these  yir- 
tues  he  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
persons  eminent  for  talents  or  influence 
in  the  countries  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  a  well-judged  hounty,  that 
thought  no  expense  wasted  to  draw  them 
into  his  service  or  interest.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  political  art  had  hard- 
ly been  known,  except  perhaps  in  Italy ; 
the  princes  of  Europe  had  contended  with 
each  other  by  arms,  sometimes  by  treach- 
ery, but  never  with  such  complicated 
subtlety  of  intrigue.  Of  that  insidious 
cunning,  which  has  since  been  brought 
to  perfection,  Louis  XL  may  be  deemed 
not  absolutely  the  inventor,  but  the  most 
eminent  improver;  and  its  success  has 
led  perhaps  to  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
abihties.  Like  most  bad  men,  he  some- 
times fell  into  his  own  snare,  and  was  be- 
trayed by  his  confidential  ministers,  be- 
cause his  confidence  was  generally  repo- 
sed in  the  wicked.  And  his  dissimulation 
was  so  notorious,  his  tyranny  so  oppres- 
sive, that  he  was  naturally  surrounded 
by  enemies,  and  had  occasion  for  all  his 
craft  to  elude  those  rebellions  and  con- 
federacies which  might  perhaps  not  have 
been  raised  against  a  more  upright  sov- 
ereign. At  one  time  the  monarchy  was 
on  the  point  of  sinking  before  a  combina- 
tion, which  would  have  ended  in  dismem- 
-^.  bering  France.  [A.  D.  1461.] 
MmiMted  This  was  the  league  denomina- 
ortte  Pol*,  ted  of  the  Public  Weal,  in  which 
ue  WeaL  jjj  ^^  priuces  and  great  vassals 
of  the  French  crown  were  concerned: 
the  dukes  of  Britany,  Burgundy,  Alen- 
9on,  Bouibon,  the  Ciount  of  Dunois,  so 
renowned  for  his  valour  in  the  English 
wars,  the  families  of  Foix  and  Armagnac ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  all,  Charles,  duke  of 
Berry,  the  king^s  brother  and  presumptive 
heir.  So  unanimous  a  combination  was 
not  formed  without  a  strong  provocation 
from  the  kin^,  or  at  least  without  weighty 
grounds  for  distrusting  his  intentions ;  but 
the  more  remote  cause  of  this  confeder- 
acy, as  of  those  which  had  been  raised 
against  Charles  VIL,  was  the  critical  po- 
sition of  the  feudal  aristocracy  from  the 
increasing  power  of  the  crown.  This 
war  of  the  Public  Weal  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  to  preserve  their  independence ; 
and  from  the  weak  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  whom  they  would,  if  successful, 
have  placed  upon  the  throne,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  France  might  have  been  in  a 
manner  partitioned  among  them,  in  the 
event  of  their  success,  or  at  least  that  Bur- 
gundy and  Britany  would  have  thrown 
off  the  sovereignty  that  galled  them. 
The  strength  of  the  confederates  in 


this  war  much  exceeded  that  of  the  king ; 
but  it  was  not  judiciously  employed,  and, 
after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Montlhery, 
they  failed  ii^  the  great  object  of  reducing 
Paris,  which  would  have  obUged  Louis  to 
fly  from  his  dominions.  It  was  his  policy 
to  promise  every  thing,  in  trust  that  for- 
tune would  afford  some  opening  to  repair 
his  losses,  and  give  scope  to  his  superior 
prudence.  Accordingly,  by  the  treaty  of 
Conflans,  he  not  only  surrendered  afresh 
the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  which  he  had 
lately  redeemed  from  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  invested  his  brother  with  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  as  his  appanage. 

The  term  appanage  denotes  the  provis- 
ion made  for  the  younger  chil-  . 
dren  of  a  king  of  France.  This  ^pp*"'«*' 
always  consisted  of  lands  and  feudal  su- 
periorities held  of  the  throne  by  the  te- 
nure of  peerage.  It  is  evident  that  this 
usage,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of 
powerful  feudatories,  was  hostile  to  the 
interests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and 
retarded  the  subjugation  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  But  a  usage  coeval  with  the 
monarchy  was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  for  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family  by  any  other  means. 
It  was  restrained,  however,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  Philip  IV. 
declared  that  the  county  of  Poitiers,  be- 
stowed by  him  on  his  son,  should  revert 
to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  male 
heirs.  But  this,  though  an  important  pre- 
cedent, was  not,  as  has  often  been  assert- 
ed, a  general  law.  Charles  V.  Umited 
the  appanages  of  his  own  sons  to  twelve 
thousand  tivres  of  annual  value  in  land. 
By  means  of  their  appanages,  and  through 
the  operation  of  the  Sahoue-law,  which 
made  their  inheritance  or  the  crown  a 
less  remote  contingency,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  in  France  were  at  all 
times  (for  the  remark  is  applicable  long 
after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  and  formidable 
class  of  men,  whose  influence  was  always 
disadvantageous  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
and,  in  general,  to  the  people. 

No  appanage  had  ever  been  granted  in 
France  so  enormous  as  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. One  third  of  the  whole  nation- 
al revenue,  it  is  declared,  was  derived 
from  that  rich  province.  Louis  could  not 
therefore  sit  down  under  such  terms  as, 
with  his  usual  insincerity,  he  had  accept- 
ed at  Conflans.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
attacked  Normandy,  and  easily  compell- 
ed his  brother  to  take  refuge  in  Britany ; 
nor  were  his  enemies  ever  able  to  pro- 
cure the  restitution  of  Charles's  appanage. 
During  the  rest  of  his  reign,  Louis  had 
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powerful  coalitions  to  withstand ;  but  his 
prudence  and  compliance  with  circum- 
stances, joined  to  some  mixture  of  good 
fortune,  brought  him  safely  through  his 
perils.  The  Duke  of  Britany ,  a  prince  of 
moderate  talents,  was  unable  to  make 
any  formidable  impression,  though  gen- 
erally leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  The  less  powerful  vassals  were 
successfully  crushed  by  Louis  with  deci- 
sive vigour :  the  dutchy  of  Alen9on  was 
confiscated ;  the  Count  of  Armagnac  was 
assassinated ;  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and 
the  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  a  politician  as 
treacherous  as  Louis,  who  had  long  be- 
trayed both  him  and  the  Duke  of  Buig;un- 
dy,  suffered  upon  the  scaffold.  The  king's 
brother,  Charles,  after  disquieting  him 
ior  many  years,  died  suddenly  in  Guienne 
[A.  D.  1472],  which  had  finally  been  grant- 
ed as  his  apoanage,  with  strong  suspicions 
pf  having  oeen  poisoned  by  the  king^s 
contrivance.  Edward  IV.  of  England 
was  too  dissipated  and  too  indolent  to  be 
fond  of  war;  and,  though  he  onpe  en- 
tered France  [A.  D.  1475]  with  an  army 
more  considerable  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  such  civil  bloodshed  as 
England  had  witnessed,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  stipulation  of  a  large  pension,  to 
give  up  the  enterprise.*  So  terrible  was 
still  in  France  the  apprehension  of  an 
English  war,  that  Louis  prided  himself 
upon  no  part  of  his  policy  so  much  as  the 
warding  this  blow.  Edward  showed  a 
desire  to  visit  Paris ;  but  the  king  gave 
him  no  invitation,  lest,  he  said,  his  broth- 
er should  find  some  handsome  women 
there,  who  might  tempt  him  to  return  in 
a  different  manner.  Hastings,  Howard, 
and  others  of  Edward^s  ministers,  were 
secured  by  bribes  in  the  interest  of  Louis, 
which  the  first  of  these  did  not  scruple  to 
receive  at  the  same  time  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy. t 

This  was  the  most  powerful  enemy 
Bouse  of  whom  the  craft  of  Louis  had  to 
Bttrgundy.  counteract.    In  the  last  days  of 

*  The  army  of  Edward  consisted  of  1500  men  at 
furms,  and  14,000  archers ;  the  whole  irery  well  ap- 
pointed.—Comines,  t.  xi.,  p.  238.  There  eeems  to 
have  been  a  great  expectation  of  what  the  English 
would  do,  and  great  fears  entertained  by  Louis, 
who  grudged  no  expense  to  get  rid  of  them. 

t  Comines,  I  vi.,  c.  2.  Hastings  had  the  mean 
cunning  to  refuse  to  give  his  receipt  for  the  pen- 
sion he  took  from  Louis  XI.  "  This  present,^'  he 
said  to  the  king*s  agent,  "comes  from  your  mas- 
ter's good  pleasure,  and  not  at  my  request ;  and  if 
joa  mean  I  should  receive  it,  you  may  put  it  here 
mto  my  sleeve,  but  you  shall  have  no  discharge 
from  me ;  for  I  will  not  have  it  said  that  the  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England  is  a  pensioner  of  ihe  King 
of  France,  nor  have  my  name  appear  in  the  books 
of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes."— Ibid 


the  feudal  svstem,  when  the  bouse  of 
Capet  had  almost  achieved  the  subjuga- 
tion of  those  proud  vassals  among  whom 
it  had  been  originally  number-  ng, 
ed,  a  new  antagonist  sprung  up  tive  i 
to  dispute  the  field  against  the  ^^^^- 
crown.  John,  king  of  France,  granted 
the  dutchv  of  Burgundy  by  way  of  appa^ 
nage  to  his  third  son,  Philip.  By  his 
marriage  with  Margaret,  heiress  of  Louis, 
count  of  Flanders,  Philip  acquired  that 
province,  Artois,  the  county  of  Burgundy 
(or  Franche-comte),  and  the  Nivernois. 
Philip  the  Good,  liis  grandson,  who  car- 
ried the  prosperity  of  this  family  to  its 
height,  possessed  himself,  by  various  ti- 
tles, of  tne  several  ether  provinces  which 
composed  the  lyethertands.  These  were 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  but  latterly  not  much 
dependant  upon  it,  and  alienated  by  their 
owners  without  its  consent.  At  the  peace 
of  Arras,  the  districts  of  Macon  and  Aux- 
erre  were  absolutely  ceded  to  Philip,  and 
great  part  of  Picardy  conditionally  made 
over  to  him,  redeemable  on  the  pay- 
ment of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.* 
These  extensive,  though  not  compact  do- 
minions, were  abundant  in  population  and 
wealth,  fertile  in  ccnrn,  ^ne,  and  salt-,  and 
full  of  commercial  activity.  Thirty  y ears 
of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Ar- 
ras, with  a  mild  and  free  government, 
raised  the  subjects  of  Buiigundy  to  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  quite  unparalleled  in 
these  times  of  disorder ;  and  this  was  dis-, 
played  in  general  sumptuousness  of  dress ' 
and  feasting.  The  court  of  Philip  and  his 
son  Charles  was  distinguished  for  its 
pomp  and  riches,  for  pageants  and  tour- 
naments ;  the  trappings  of  chivalry,  per- 
haps without  its  spirit :  for  the  military 

*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  personally  excused 
from  all  homage  and  service  to  Charles  VII. ;  but, 
if  either  died,  it  was  to  be  paid  by  the  heir,  or  to 
the  heir.  Accordingly,  on  Charles's  death,  Philip 
did  homage  to  Louis.  This  exemption  can  hardly 
therefore  have  been  inserted  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
Philip,  as  historians  suppose.  Is  it  not  probable 
that,  during  his  resentment  against  Charles,  he 
might  have  made  some  vow  never  to  do  him  hom- 
age, which  this  reservation  in  the  treaty  was  in- 
tended to  preserve? 

it  is  remarkable  that  Yillaret  says,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundv  was  positively  excused  by  the  25ih  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  of  Arras  from  doing  homage  to 
Charles,  or  ms  $ucce99ors  fangs  of  France,  t.  xvi.,  p. 
404.  •  For  this  assertion  too  he  seems  to  quote  the 
Tr^sor  des  Chartes,  where  probably  the  original 
treaty  is  preserved.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  other- 
wise, as  published  by  Monstrelet  at  full  length, 
who  could  have  no  motive  to  falsify  it ;  and  l^il 
ip's  conduct  in  doing  homage  to  Louis  is  hardly 
compatible  with  Villaret's  assertion.  Daniel  cop- 
ies Monstrelet  without  any  observation.  In  the 
same  treaty,  Philip  is  entitled  Duke  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  which  was  reckoned  a  mark  of  independ- 
ence, and  not  usually  permitted  to  a  vassal 
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character  of  6uT|[undy  had  been  impaired 
by  long  tranquillity.* 

During  the  lives  of  PhUiptuid  Charles 
cbaraetcr  ^^^' » ®*^^  Understood  the  other's 
•r  ciurics,  rank,  and  their  amity  was  little 
gjj«"|f     interrupted.    But  their  succes- 

'^  ^'  sors,  the  most  opposite  of  hu- 
man kind  m  character,  had  one  common 
quality,  ambition,  to  render  their  antipa- 
thy more  powerful.  Louis  was  eminently 
timid  and  suspicious  in  policy ;  Charles 
intrepid  beyond  all  men,  and  blindly  pre- 
sumptuous :  Louis  stooped  to  any  humili- 
ation to  reach  his  aim ;  Charles  was  too 
haughty  to  seek  the  fairest  means  of 
strengthening  his  party.  An  alliance  of 
his  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Guienne, 
brother  of  Louis,  was  what  the  malecon- 
tent  French  princes  most  desired,  and 
the  king  most  dreaded;  but  Charles, 
either  averse  to  any  French  connexion, 
or  willing  to  keep  his  daughter's  suit- 
ers in  dependance,  would  never  directly 
accede  to  that,  or  any  other  proposition 
for  her  marriage.  On  Philip's  death,  in 
1467,  he  inherited  a  great  treasure,  which 
he  soon  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
achemes.  These  were  so  numerous  and 
vast,  that  he  had  not  time  to  live,  says 
Comines,  to  complete  them,  nor  wotud 
one  half  of  Ettroi)e  have  contented  him. 
It  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  title 
of  king ;  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL 
was  at  one  time  actually  on  his  road  to 
confer  this  dignity,  when  some  suspicion 
caused  him  to  retire ;  and  the  project  was 
never  renewed. f  It  is  evident  that,  if 
Charles's  capacity  had  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  his  pride  and  courage,  or  if  a  pnnce 
less  politic  than  Louis  XI.  had  been  his 
contemporary  in  France,  the  province  of 
Burgundy  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
monarchy.  For  several  years  these 
great  rivals  were  engaged,  sometimes  in 
open  hostility,  sometimes  in  endeavours 
to  overreach  each  other;  but  Charles, 
though  not  much  more  scrupulous,  was 


*  P.  de  Comines,  L  i.,  c.  2  and  3 ;  1.  v.,  c.  0.  Du 
Clercq,  m  Collection  des  M^moires,  t.  iz.,  p.  389. 
In  the  investiture  granted  by  John  to  the  first  Phil- 
ip of  Bargnndy,  a  reservation  is  made,  that  the  roy- 
al Uxea  shall  be  levied  throughout  that  appanage. 
But  during  the  long  hostility  between  the  kugdom 
aiid  dutchy,  this  could  not  have  been  enforced : 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  Charlet  surrendered  all 
right  to  tax  the  doke's  domimon8.—Mon8trelet,  L 
J 14. 

t  Gamier,  t.  zviil,  p.  62.  It  is  observable  that 
Oominea  says  not  a  word  of  this ;  for  which  Gar- 
nier  seems  to  quote  Belcarius,  a  writer  of  the  aix- 
teenth  age.  But  even  Phihp,  when  Morvilliers, 
Loois*s  chancellor,  used  menaces  towards  him,  in- 
terrupted the  orator  with  these  words:  Je  venz 
que  chacun  scache  que,  si  j'^usae  voulu,  je  fusae 
loL—Yillant,  L  xyii.,  p.  41 


far  less  an  adept  in  these  mysteries  of 
poUtics  than  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy, there  were  some  dis-  ,„,ttbmtiioa. 
advantages  in  its  situation.  tionoruM 
It  presented  (I  speak  of  all  ^S*'** 
Charleses  dominions  under  the 
common  name,  Burgundv)  a  very  ex- 
posed frontier  on  the  sicfe  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  France ;  and 
Louis  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  adjacent  princes  of  the  empire,  ' 
as  well  as  the  united  cantons.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lie^e,  a  very  populous  city,  had 
for  a  lonff  time  been  continually  rebelling 
against  their  bishops,  who  were  the  allies 
of  Burgundy ;  Louis  was  of  course  not 
backw^  to  foment  their  insurrections ; 
which  sometimes  gave  the  dukes  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  Flemings,  and 
especially  the  people  of  Ghent,  had  been 
during  a  century  noted  for  their  repub- 
lican spirit  and  contumacious  defiance  of 
their  sovereign.  Liberty  never  wore  a 
more  unamiable  countenance  than  among 
these  burghers ;  who  abused  the  strehgth 
she  gave  them  by  cruelty  and  iiisoler.ce. 
Ghent,  when  Froissart  wrote,  about  tho 
year  1400,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities 
in  Europe,  and  would  have  required,  ho 
says,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  to  besiege  it  on  every  side,  ^o  as  to 
shut  up  all  access  by  the  Lys  and  Scheldt. 
It  contained  eighty  thousand  men  of  age 
to  bear  arms;*  a  calculation  which,  al- 
though, as  I  presume,  much  exaggerated, 
is  evidence  of  great  actual  populousness. 
Such  a  city  was  absolutely  impregnable^ 
at  a  time  when  artillery  was  very  imper* 
feet  both  in  its  construction  and  manage- 
ment. Hence,  though  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  were  generally  beaten  in  the  field 
with  great  slaughter,  they  obtained  toler« 
able  terms  from  their  masters,  who  knew 
the  danger  of  forcing  them  to  a  desperate 
defence. 

No  taxes  were  raised  in  Flanders,  or 
indeed  throughout  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy, without  consent  of  the  three 
estates.*  In  the  time  of  PhiUp,  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  levied  upon  the 
people ;  but  Charles  obtained  every  year 
a  pretty  large  subsidy,  which  he  expend- 
ed in  the  hire  of  Itahan  and  English  mer- 
cenaries.!   An  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 

*  ♦  Froissait,  part  ii.,  c.  67. 
t  Comines,  I.  iv.,  c.  13.  It  was  very  reloctantlf 
that  the  Flemings  granted  an^  money.  Phil ip  onee 
begged  for  a  tax  on  salt,  promising  never  to  ask  an^ 
thing  more ;  but  the  people  of  Ghent,  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  the  whole  county,  relbsed  it— Da« 
Clercq,  p.  389.  Upon  his  pretence  of  taking  the 
cross,  they  granted  him  a  sobsidy,  though  leas 
than  he  had  requested,  on  condition  that  it  ahoahl 
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jce86  had  attended  his  enterprises  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  rendered  his  dispo- 
sition still  more  overweening.  [A.  D. 
1474.]  His  first  failure  was  before  Nuz, 
a  little  town  near  Cologne,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  ma[de  him  nearly 
master  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine, 
for  he  had  already  obtained  the  landgravi- 
ate  of  Alsace.  Though  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  he  succeeded  in  occupying,  next 
year,  the  dutchy  of  Lorraine.  But  his 
overthrow  was  reserved  for  an  enemy 
whom  he  despised,  and  whom  none  could 
have  thought  equal  to  the  contest.  [A.  D. 
1476.]  The  Swiss  had  given  him  some 
slight  provocation,  for  which  they  were 
ready  to  atone ;  but  Charles  was  unused 
to  mrbear ;  and  perhaps  Switzerland 
came  within  his  projects  of  conquest. 
Defeauof  ^^  Grausou,  in  the  Pays  de 
Charles  at  Vaud,  he  was  entirely  routed, 
Sd  Mo"  t  ^'^^^  niore  disgrace  than  slaugh> 
^^'  ter.*  But,  having  reassembled 
his  troops,  and  met  the  confederate  arm^ 
of  Swiss  and  Germans  at  Morat,  near  Fri- 
burg,  he  was  again  defeated  with  vast 
loss.  On  this  day  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy was  dissipated:  deserted  by  his 
allies,  betrayed  by  his  mercenaries,  he 
set  his  life  upon  another  cast  at  Nancy, 
desperately  giving  battle  to  the  Duke  of 
Hic  death  ^^^^^^^^  with  a  small  dispirited 
army,  and  perished  in  the  en- 
gagement.    [A.  D.  1477.] 

Now  was  the  moment  when  Louis, 
aairoor  who  had  held  back  while  his 
t^^^'uMielh  ®°®™y  w*s  breaking  his  force 
■ion  of  Bur-  against  the  rocks  of  Switzer- 
gundy.  land,  came  to  gather  a  harvest 
which  his  labour  had  not  reaped .   Charles 


not  be  levied  if  the  crusade  did  not  take  place, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  The  states 
knew  well  that  the  duke  would  employ  any  money 
they  gave  him  in  keeping  op  a  body  of  gensd'armes 
like  his  neighbour,  the  King  of  France ';  and  though 
the  want  of  such  a  force  exposed  their  country  to 
pillage,  they  were  too  good  patriots  to  t)Iace  the 
ineans  of  enslaving  it  in  the  hands  of  their  sover- 
eign. Grand  doute  faisoient  les  sujets,  et  pour 
pltnieurs  raisons,  de  se  mettre  en  cette  sujetion,  ou 
lis  voyoient  le  royaome  de  France,  a  cause  de  ses 
gens  d'armes.  A  la  verity,  lear  grand  doute  n*e8- 
toit  pas  sans  cause :  car  quand  il  se  troova  cinq 
cens  hommes  d'armes,  la  volont6  luy  vint  d*en 
avoir  plus,  et  de  plus  hardiment  entreprendre  con- 
tre  tous  ses  voisms.— Comines,  I.  iii.,  c.  4, 9. 
.  DvL  Clercq,  a  contemporary  writer  of  very  good 
authority,  mentioning  the  story  of  a  certain  widow 
who  had  remarried  the  day  after  her  husband's 
death,  says  that  she  was  in  some  degree  excusa- 
ble, because  it  was  the  practice  of  the  duke  and 
his  officers  to  force  ^  rich  widows  into  marrying 
their  soldiers  or  other  servants,  t.  ix.,  p.  418. 
^  *  A  famous  diamond,  belongmg  to  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  was  taken  in  the  plunder  of  his  tent  by 
.ne  Swiss  at  Oranson.  After  several  changes  of 
owners,  most  of  whom  were  ignorant  of  its  value, 


left  an  only  daughter,  undoubted  heiress 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  as  well  as  of  his 
dominions  out  of  France;  but  whose 
right  of  succession  to  the  dutchy  of  Bur 
gundy  was  more  questionable.  Origi 
nally,  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown  de- 
scended* to  females;  and  this  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned. But  John  had  granted  Burgundy 
to  his  son  Philip  by  way  of  appanage ; 
and  it  was  contended  that  appanages  re- 
verted to  the  crown  in  default  of  male 
heirs.  In  the  form  of  Philip's  investi- 
ture, the  dutchy  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  lawful  heirs,  without  designation  of 
sex.  The  construction,  therefore,  must 
be  left  to  the  established  course  of  law. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  ac- 
knowledged by  Mary,  Charles's  daughter, 
who  maintained,  bo&  that  no  general  law- 
restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  and 
that  Burgundy  had  always  been  considep- 
ed  as  a  feminme  fief,  John  himself  having 
possessed  it,  not  by  rever^on  as  king  (for 
descendants  of  the  first  dukes  were  then 
living),  but  by  inheritance  derived  through 
females.*  Such  was  this  question  of  suc- 
cession between  Liouis  XI.  and  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  pre- 
tensions I  will  not  pretend  altogether  to 
decide;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  if 
Charles  had  conceived  his  daughter  tp 
be  excluded  from  this  part  of  his  inherit- 
ance, he  would  probably,  at  Conflans 
or  Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the 
vantage-ground,  have  attempted  at  least 
to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  Louis's  claim. 
There  was  one  obvious  mode  of  pre- 
venting all  further  contests,  and  of  oondaet 
aggrandizing  the  French  monar-  ofLooie. 
chy  far  more  than  by  the  reunion  of  Bur- 
gundy. This  was  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  dauphin,  which  was  ardently 

it  became  the  first  jewel  in  the  French  crown.^ 
Gamier,  t.  zviii.,  p.  361. 

*  It  is  advanced  with  too  much  confidence  by 
several  French  historians,  either  that  the  ordinan- 
ces  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  V.  constituted  m 
general  law  against  the  descent  of  appanages  to 
female  heirs,  or  that  this  was  a  fimdamental  law 
of  the  monarchy. — Du  Clos,  Hist,  de  Louis  XI., 
t.  ii.,  p.  252.  Gamier,  Hist  de  France,  t.  zviiL, 
p.  258.  The  latter  position  is  refuted  by  frequent 
mstances  of  female  succession;  thus  Artois  had 
passed  by  a  daughter  of  LouiA  le  Male  into  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  As  to  the  above-mentioned 
ordinances,  the  first  applies  only  to  the  county  of 
Poitiers ;  the  second  does  not  contain  a  jsyllable 
that  relates  to  succe8sion.-;-<Ordonnances  des  Roia, 
t.  vi.,  p.  54.)  The  doctrine  of  excluding  female 
heirs  was  more  consonant  to  the  pretended  Salique- 
law,  and  the  recent  principles  as  to  inalienability  of 
domain,  than  to  the  analogy  of  feudal  rules  and 

{precedents.  M.  Gaillard,  in  his  Observations  sur 
'Histoire  de  Velly,  yillaret,et  Gamier,  has  a  judi- 
cious note  on  this  subject,  t.  iii,  p.  304, 
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wished  in  France  'Whatever  obstacles 
might  occur  to  this  connexion,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  expect  on  the  opposite  side ;  from 
Mary's  repugnance  to  an  infant  husband, 
or  from  the  jealousy  which  her  subjects 
were  likely  to  entertain,  of  being  incor- 
porated with  a  country  worse  governed 
than  their  own.  The  arts  of  Louis  would 
have  been  well  employed  in  smoothing 
these  impediments.*  But  he  chose  to 
seize  upon  as  many  towns  as,  in  those 
critical  circumstances,  lay  exposed  to 
him,  and  stripped  the  young  dutchess  of 
Artois  and  Franche  Comt6.  Expecta- 
tions of  the  marriage  he  sometimes  held 
out,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  sincerity. 
Indeed,  he  contrived  irreconcilably  to 
alienate  Mary  by  a  shameful  perfidy,  be- 
traying the  ministers  whom  she  had  in- 
trusted upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ghent,  who  put  them  to  the  torture, 
and  afterward  to'  death,  in  the  presence 
and  amid  the  tears  and  supplications  of 
their  mistress.  [A.  D.  1477.]  Thus  the 
French  alliance  becoming  odious  in 
France,  this  princess  married  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick ; 
a  connexion  which  Louis  strove  to  pre- 
vent, though  it  was  impossible  then  to 
foresee  that  it  was  ordained  to  retard  the 
growth  of  France,  and  to  bias  the  fate 
of  Europe  during  three  hundred  years. 
This  war  lasted  till  after  the  death  of 
Mary,  who  left  one  son,  Philip,  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret.  By  a  trcRty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Arras  in  1483,  it  w^as  agreed 
that  this  daughter  should  become  the 
dauphin^s  wife,  with  Franche  Comt6  and 
Artois,  which  Louis  held  already  for  her 
dowry,  to  be  restored  in  case  the  marriage 
should  not  take  effect.  The  homage  of 
Flanders,  and  appellant  jurisdiction  of 
the  parliament  over  it,  were  reserved  to 
the  crown. 

Meanwhile  LOuis  was  lingering  in  dis- 
guiaten  ^^®  ^^^  torments  of  mind,  the 
nddeetnor  retribution  of  fraud  and  tyranny. 
'  -  1  XL  »i«^0  years  before  his  death  he 
i  struck  with  an  apoi^exy,  from  which 


*  Robertson,  as  well  as  some  other  modems, 
have  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  Comines,  that 
Louis  XI.  ought  in  policy  to  have  married  the 
yoong  princess  to  the  Count  of  Angoaleme,  father 
of  Francis  L,  a  connexion  which  she  woald  not  have 
disliked.  But  certainly  nothing  could  have  been 
more  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  French  mon- 
archy than  such  a  marriage,  which  would  have 
pot  a  new  house  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  those 
princes  whose  confederacies  had  so  often  endan- 
gered the  crown.  Comines  is  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicioas  of  historians ;  but  his  sincerity  may  be  rath- 
er doabtful  in  the  opmion  above  mentioned  ;  for  he 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YIII.,  when  the  Count 
of  Angoaleme  was  engaged  in  the  same  faction  as 
htmadf. 


he  never  wholly  recovered.  As  he  felt 
his  disorder  increasing,  he  shi!lt  him&elf  up 
in  a  palace  near  Tours,  to  hide  from  tha 
world  the  knowledge  of  his  decline.*  His 
solitude  was  like  that  of  Tiberius  at  Ca- 
preee,  full  of  terror  and  suspicion,  and  deep 
consciousness  of  universal  hatred.  AU 
ranks,  he  well  knew,  had  their  several 
injuries  to  remember :  the  clergy,  whose 
liberties  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  by  revoking  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Charles  VII. ;  the  princes,  whose 
blood  he  had  poured  upon  the  scaffold  ,* 
the  parliament,  whose  course  of  justice 
he  had  turned  aside ;  the  commons,  whc 
groaned  under  his  extortion,  and  were 
plundered  by  his  soldiery .f  The  palace 
fenced  with  portcullises  and  spikes  of 
iron,  was  guarded  by  archers  and  cross 
bow  men,  who  shot  at  any  that  approach 
ed  by  night.  Few  entered  this  den;  but 
to  them  he  showed  himself  in  magnifi- 
cent apparel,  contrary  to  his  former  cus- 
tom, hoping  thus  to  disguise  the  change 
of  his  meager  body.  He  distrusted  his 
friends  and^indred,  his  daughter  and  his 
son,  the  last  of  whom  he  had  not  suffered 
even  to  read  or  write,  lest  he  should  too 
soon  become  his  rival.  No  man  ever  so 
much  feared  death,  to  avert  which  he 
stocked  to  every  meanness,  and  sought 
every  remedy.  His  physician  had  swoni 
that,  if  he  were  dismissed,  the  king  would 
not  survive  a  week;  and  Louis,  enfee- 
bled by  sickness  and  terror,  bore  the 
rudest  usage  from  this  man,  and  endeav- 
oured to  secure  his  services  by  vast 
rewards.  Always  credulous  in  relics, 
though  seldom  restrained  by  superstition 
from  any  crime^  he  eagerly  bought  up 

»  For  Louis's  illness  and  death,  see  Comines, 
1.  vi.,  c.  7-12,  an  Gamier,  t.  xix.,  p.  U2,  &c 
Plessis,  his  last  residence,  about  an  £nglish  mile 
from  Tours,  is  now  a  dilapidated  farmhouse,  and 
can  never  have  been  a  very  large  building.  The 
vestiges  of  royalty  about  it  are  lew ;  but  the  prin 
cipal  apartments  have  been  destroyed,  either  in 
the  course  of  ages  or  at  the  revolution. 

t  See  a  remarkable  chapter  in  Philip  de  Co- 
mines,  1.  iv.,  c.  19,  wherein  he  tells  us  that  Charles 
VH.  had  never  raised  more  than  1,800,000  francs  a 
year  in  taxes;  but  Louis  XI.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  raised  4,700,000,  exclusive  of  some  military 
imjjiositions ;  et  surement  c'estoit  compassion  de 
voir  et  scavoir  la  pauvret6  du  peuple.  In  this 
chapter  he  declares  his  opinion  that  no  king  can 
justly  levy  money  on  his  subjects  without  their 
consent,  and  repels  all  common  arguments  to  the. 
contrary. 

X  An  exception  to  this  was  when  he  swore  by 
the  cross  of  St.  Lo,  after  which  he  feared  to  vio- 
late his  oath.  The  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  whom 
Louis  invited  with  many  sssurances  to  court,  be- 
thought himself  of  requiring  this  osth  before  h» 
trusted  his  promises,  wiiich  the  king  refused ;  end 
St.  Pol  prudently  stayed  awsy.  Gam.,  L  xviiL,  p 
72.    Some  report  that  he  had  a  similar  respect  for 
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treasures  of  this  sort,  and  even  procured 
a  Calabriaii  nermit,  of  noted  sanctity,  to 
Journey  as  far  as  Tours  in  order  to  re- 
store his  health.  Philip  de  Coinines, 
who  attended  him  during  this  infirmity, 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  torments 
he  then  endue  d  and  those  he  had  for- 
merly inflicted  on  others.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  vexation  of  spirit. 
"  I  have  known  him  (says  Comines),  and 
been  his  servant  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperi- 
ty ;  but  never  did  I  see  him  without  un- 
easiness and  care.  Of  all  amusements 
he  loved  only  the  chase,  and  hawking  in 
its  season.  And  in  this  he  had  almost 
as  much  uneasiness  as  pleasure;  for  he 
rode  hard,  and  got  up  earlv,  and  some- 
times went  a  great  way,  and  regarded  no 
weather ;  so  that  he  used  to  return  very 
weary,  and  almost  ever  in  wrath  with 
some  one.  I  think  that  from  his  child- 
hood he*never  had  any  respite- of  labour 
and  trouble  to  his  death.  And  I  am  cer- 
'  tain  that  if  all  the  happy  days  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  had  more  enjoyment 
than  uneasiness,  were  numbered,  they 
would  be  found  very  few ;  and  at  least 
that  they  would  be  twenty  of  sorrow  for 
every  one  of  pleasure."* 

Charles  Vlll.  was  about  thirteen  years 
cbari«t  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father 
v»"-  Lfmis.  [A.  D.  1483.]  Though  the 
law  of  France  fixed  the  majority  of  her 
kings  at  that  age,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  strictly  regarded  on  this  occasion, 
and  at  least  Charles  was  a  minor  by  nature, 
if  not  by  law.  A  contest  arose,  therefore, 
for  the  regency,  which  Louis  had  intrusted 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  the  Lord  de 
Beaujeti,  one  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XII., 
claimed  it  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  and  was  seconded  by  most  of  the 
princes.  Anne,  however,  maintained  her 
ground,  and  ruled  France  for  several  years 
in  her  brother^s  name  with  singular  spirit 
and  address,  in  spite  of  the  rebeUions 
which  the  Orleans  party  raised  up  against 
her.  These  were  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Britany,  the  last  of  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  whose  daughter,  as  he  had  no 
male  issue,  was  the  object  of  as  many 
suiters  as  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

The  dutchy  of  Britany  was  peculiarly 
Affkira  of  circumstanced.  The  inhabitants, 
Briiany.  whether  spruug  from  the  ancient 
republicans  of  Armorica,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  an  emigration  of  Britons 


m  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  wore  in  his 
oat ;  as  alluded  to  by  Pope :  "  A  perjured  prince  i^ 
leaden  aaint  revere." 
•  Cmninee,  L  vL,  c.  13. 


during  the  Saxon  invasion,  had  not  on* 

ginaily  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  French 
monarchy.  They  were  governed  by  their 
own  princ-es  and  laws ;  thouffh  tributary, 
perhaps,  as  the  weaker  to  the  stronger, 
to  the  Merovingian  kings.*  In  the  ninth 
century,  the  dukes  of  Britany  did  hom- 
age to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  right  of  which 
was  transferred  afterward  to  the  dukes 
of  Normandy.  Thft  formality,  at  that 
time  no  token  of  real  subjection,  led  to 
consequences  beyond  the  views  of  either 
party.  For  when  the  feudal  chains,  that 
had  hung  so  loosely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  great  vassals,  began  to  be  straiten- 
ed by  the  dexterity  of  the  court,  Britany 
found  itself  drawn  among  the  rest  to  the 
same  centre.  The  old  privileges  of  in- 
dependence were  treated  as  usurpation  ; 
the  dukes  were  menaced  with  confiscation 
of  their  fief,  their  right  of  coining  money 
disputed,  their  jurisdiction  impaired  by  ap- 
peals to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  How- 
ever, they  stood  boldly  upon  their  right, 
and  always  refused  to  pay  liege  homage^ 
which  implied  an  obligation  otservice  to 
the  lord,  in  contradistinction  to  simple 
homage,  which  was  a  mere  symbol  of 
feudu  dependance.f 

About  the  time  that  Edward  III.  made 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  a 
controversy  somewhat  resembling  it  arose 
in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  between  the  fam- 
ilies of  Blois  and  MontforL  This  led  to 
a  long  and  obstinate  war,  connected  all 
along  as  a  sort  of  underplot  with  the  great 
drama  of  France  and  England.  At  last, 
Montfort,  Edward's  ally,  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  antagonist,  obtained  the 
dutchy,  of  which  Charles  V.  soon  after 
gave  him  the  investiture.  This  prince  and 
his  family  were  generally  inclined  to  Eng- 
lish connexions ;  but  the  Bretons  would 
seldom  permit  them  to  be  effectual.  Two 
cardinal  feelings  guided  the  conduct  of 
this  brave  and  faithful  people ;  the  one, 
an  attachment  to  the  French  nation  and 
monarchy  in  opposition  to  foreign  ene- 


*  Gregory  of  Tours  says,  that  the  Bretons  were 
subject  to  France  from  the  death  of  Clovia,  and 
that  their  chiefs  were  styled  counts,  not  kings,  L 
IT.,  c.  4.  However,  it  seems  clear  from  Nigellus, 
a  writer  of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  that  thej 
were  almost  independent  in  his  time.  There  was 
even  a  march  of  the  Britannic  frontier  which  sep- 
anted  it  from  France  ;  and  they  had  a  king  of  their 
own.  It  is  hinted,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  fot 
merly  subject ;  for,  after  a  victory  of  Louis  over 
them,  Nigellus  says,  Imperio  sociat  perdita  repta 
dm.  In  the  next  reign  or  Charles  ihe  Bald,  Hmc- 
mar  tells  us,  re^um  undique  a  Paganis,  et  falsis 
Christianis.  scilicet  Britonibus,  est  circumscriptun^ 
— Epist.  18.  See,  too,  Capitularia  Car.  Calvi^  A. 
D.  8T7,  lit  23. 

t  ViUaret,  t  zii.,  p.  82    t  xr.,  p.  199. 
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lilies ;  the  other,  a  zeal  for  they*  own  priv- 
ileges, and  the  family  of  Montfort,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
In  Francis  II.,  the  present  duke,  the  male 
line  of  that  family  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. His  daughter  Anne  was  nat- 
ursUly  the  object  of  many  suiters,  among 
whom  were  particularly  distinguished  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  seems  to  have  been 
preferred  by  herself;  the  Lord  of  Aibret, 
a  member  of  the  Gascon  family  of  Foix, 
favoured  by  tbe  Breton  nobility,  as  most 
likely  to  preserve  the  peace  and  liberties 
of  their  country,  but^hose  age  rendered 
him  not  very  acceptable  to  a  youthful 
princess;  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the 
Romans.  Britany  was  rent  by  factions, 
and  overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  regent 
of  France,  who  did  not  lose  this  opportu- 
nity of  interfering  with  its  domestic 
troubles,  and  of  persecuting  her  private 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Anne  of 
Britany,  upon  her  father's  death,  finding 
no  other  means  of  escaping  the  addresses 
of  Aibret,  was  married,  by  proxy,  to  Max- 
imilian. [A.  D.  1489.1  This,  however,  ag. 
gravated  the  evils  of  the  country,  since 
France  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  break 
off  so  dangerous  a  connexion.  And  as 
Maximilian  himself  was  unable,  or  took 
not  sufficient  pains,  to  relieve  his  betroth- 
ed wife  from  her  embarrassments,  she 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  accept  the 
ibrriaMoT  ***"^  ^^  Charles  VIII.  He 
oaries  vm.  had  long  been  engaged  by  the 
U«J»2J***'*~  treaty  of  Arras  to  marry  the 
"  '^'  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and 
that  princess  was  educated  at  the  French 
court.  But  this  engagement.had  not  pre- 
vented several  years  of  hostiUties,  and 
continual  intrigue^  with  the  towns  of 
Flanders  against  Maximilian.  The  double 
injury  which  the  latter  sustained  in  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  heiress  of 
Britany  seemed  likely  to  excite  a  pro- 
tracted contest ;  but  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  per- 
bwM  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  acted 
a  lair  part,  soon  came  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  he  restored  Artois  and 
Fianche  Comt6. 

[A.  D.  1493.]  France  was  now  consol- 
idated into  a  great  kingdom;  the  feudal 
system  was  at  an  end.  The  vigour  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  paternal  wisdom  of 
St.  Louis,  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  powerful 
monarchy,  which  neither  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, nor  seditions  of  Paris,  nor  rebellions 
of  the  princes,  were  able  to  shake.  Be- 
sses the  original  fiefs  of  the  French 
crown,  it  had  acquired  two  countries  be- 
yond the  Rhone  which  properly  depend- 


ed  only  upon  the  empire,  Dauphin^,  un- 
der PhiUp  of  Valois,  by  the  bequest  of 
Humbert,  the  last  of  its  princes ;  and  Pro- 
vence, under  Louis  XI.,  by  that  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.*  [A.  D.  14S1.J  Thus  having 
conquered  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  for- 
eign enemy,  France  was  prepared,  uncki 
a  monarch  flushed  with  sanguine  ambi- 
tion, to  carry,  her  arms  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  contest  the  prize  of  glory 
and  power  upon  the  ample  theatre  of 
Earope.f 

•  The  country  now  called  Dauphin^  fonned  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence,  bequeathed 
by  Rodolph  HI.  to  tbe  Kmperor  Conrad  H.  But 
the  dominion  of  the  empire  over  these  new  acqai- 
sitions  being  little  more  than  nominal,  a  few  of  Che 
chief  nobility  converted  their  respective  fiefs  into 
independent  principalities,  One  of  these  was  the 
lord  or  danphin  of  Vienne,  whose  family  became 
ultimatelr  masters  of  the  whole  province.  Hum- 
bert, the  last  of  these,  made  John,  son  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  his  heir,  on  condition  that  Dauphin^  should 
be  constantly  preserved  as  a  separate  possession, 
not  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  France.  This 
bequest  was  confirmed  by  the  £mperor  Charles 
IV.,  whose  supremacy  over  the  provmce  was  thus 
recognised  by  the  kings  of  France,  though  it  soon 
came  to  be  altogether  disregarded. 

Provence,  like  Dauphin^,  was  changed  from  a 
feudal  dependance  to  a  sovereignty,  in  the  weak- 
ness and  oissolntion  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  about 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  the 
marriage  of  Douce,  heiress  of  the  first  Ime  of  sover- 
eign counts,  with  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of 
Barcelona,  in  1112,  it  passed  into  that  distinguish- 
ed family.  In  1167  it  was  occupied  or  usur^  by 
Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Arragon,  a  relation,  but  not 
heir,  of  the  house  of  Berenger.  Alfonso  bequeai h- 
ed  Provence  to  his  second  son,  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  whom  it  descended  to  Raymond  Beren> 
ger  IV.  This  count  dying  without  male  issue  in 
1945,  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  took  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  her  father's  testament.  But  this 
succession  being  disputed  by  other  claimants,  and 
especially  by  Louis  IX.,  who  had  married  her  eld- 
est sister,"  she  compromised  diflerences  by  mar- 
rying Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother.  The 
family  of  Anjou  reigned  in  Provence,  as  well  as  in 
Naples,  till  the  death  of  Joan  in  1362,  who,  having 
no  children,  adopted  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  at 
Charles  V.,  as  her  successor.  This  second  Anff»* 
vin  line  ended  in  1481  by  the  death  of  Charles  ill., 
though  Renier,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  de- 
scended through  a  female,  had  a  claim  which  ii 
does  not  seem  easy  to  repel  by  argument  It  was 
very  easy,  however,  for  Louis  XI.,  to  whom  Charlea 
III.  had  bequeathed  his  rights,  to  repel  it  by  force, 
and  accordmgly  he  took  possession  of  Provence, 
which  was  permanently  united  to  the  crown  by  let* 
ters  patent  of  Charles  VIII.  in  1486.t 

t  The  principal  authority,  exclusive  of  original 
writers,  on  which  I  have  relied  for  this  chapter,  is 
the  history  of  France  by  Velly,  Villaret,  and  Gar- 
nier ;  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  several  de- 
fects, has  absolutely  superseded  those  of  Mezeray 
and  Daniel.  The  part  of  the  Abb6  Velly  comes 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  volume  (I2ma 
edition),  and  of  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois.  His 
continuator  Villaret  was  interrupted  by  death  in 
the  seventeenth  volume,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
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ON  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  ESPECIALLY  IN  FRANCE. 


PART  L 

State  of  Ancient  Germany.— EfTects  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  the  Frank8.^Tenures  of  Land. 
—Distinction  of  Laws.— Constituiion  of  the  an- 
cient Frank  Monarchy.— Gradual  Establishment 
of  Feudal  Tenures.— Principles  of  a  Feudal  Re- 
lation.—Ceremonies  of  Homage  and  Investiture. 
—Military  Service.— Feudal  Incidents  of  Relief, 
Aid,  Wardship,  dtc- Different  Species  of  Fiefs. 
— Feudal  Law-books. 

Germany,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  di- 
vided  among  a  number  of  independent 
tribes,  differing  greatly  in  population  and 
importance.  Their  country,  overspread 
with  forests  and  morasses,  afforded  little 
Political  swe  arable  land,  and  the  cultivation 
of  ancient  of  that  little  was  inconstant. 
Germany.  Their  occtipations  were  prin- 
cipally the  chase  and  pasturage ;  without 
cities,  or  even  any  contiguous  dwelhngs. 
They  had  kings,  elected  out  of  particu- 
lar families;  and  other  chiefs,  both  for 
war  and  administration  of  justice,  whom 
merit  alone  recommended  to  the  public 
choice.  But  the  power  of  each  was 
greatly  limited;  and  the  decision  of  all 

XI.  In  my  references  to  this  history,  which  for 
common  facts  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
make,  I  have  merely  named  the  author  of  the  par- 
ticular volume  which  I  quote.  This  has  made  the 
above  explanation  convenient,  as  the  reader  might 
imagine  that  I  referred  to  three  distinct  works. 
Of  these  three  historians,  Gamier,  the  last,  is  the 
most  judicious,  and,  I  believe,  the  most  accurate. 
His  prolixity,  though  a  material  defect,  and  one 
whicn  has  occasioned  the  work  itself  to  become  an 
immeasurable  undertaking,  which  could  never  be 
completed  on  the  same  scale^  is  chiefly  occasioned 
br  loo  great  a  regard  to  details,  and  is  more  tolera- 
ble than  a  similar  fault  in  Villaret,  proceeding  from 
a  love  of  idle  declamation  and  sentiment.  Villaret, 
however,  is  not  without  merits.  He  embraces, 
perhaps,  more  folly  than  his  predecessor  Velly, 
those  collateral  branches  of  history  which  an  en- 
lightened reader  requires  almost  in  preference  to 
civil  transactions,  the  laws,  manners,  literature, 
and,  in  general,  the  whole  domestic  records  of  a  na- 
tion. These  subjects  are  not  always  well  treated ; 
but  the  book  itself,  to  which  there  is  a  remarkably 
fiill  index,  forms  upon  the  whole  a  great  repository 
of  useful  knowledge.  Villaret  had  the  advantage 
of  official  access  to  the  French  archives,  by  which 
be  has  no  doubt  enriched  his  history ;  but  bis  ref- 
erences are  indistinct,  and  his  composition  breathes 
an  air  of  rapidity  and  want  of  exactness.  Velly's 
characteristics  are  not  verr  dissimilar.  The  sty!e 
of  both  is  exceedingly  bad,  as  has  been  severely 
noticed,  along  with  their  other  defects,  bv  Gaillaro, 
in  Observations  sur  THistoire  de  Velly,  Villaret,  et 
Gamier.— (4  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1806.) 


leading  questions,  though  subject  to  the 
previous  deliberation  of  the  chieftains, 
sprung  from  the  free  voice  of  a  popular 
assem  bly.  •  The  principal  men,  how  ever, 
of  a  German  tribe  fully  partook  of  tltat 
estimation  which  is  always  the  reward 
of  valour,  and  commonly  of  birth.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  youths, 
the  most  gallant  and  ambitious  of  the  na- 
tion, their  pride  at  home,  their  protection 
in  the  field;  whose  ambition  was  flat- 
tered, or  gratitude  conciliated,  by  such 
presents  as  a  leader  of  barbarians  could 
confer.  These  were  the  institutions  of 
the  people  who  overthrew  the  empire  of 
Rome,  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  infant 
societies,  and  such  as  travellers  have 
found  among  nations  in  the  same  stage 
of  manners  throughout  the  world.  And, 
although  in  the  lapse  of  four  centuries 
between  the  ages  of  Tacitus  and  Clovis, 
some  change  may  have  been  wrought  by 
long  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet 
the  foundations  of  their  political  system 
were  unshaken. 

When  these  tribes  from  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  poured  down 
upon  the  empire  and  began  to  p,^.,^„  ^, 
form  permanent  settlements,  undatncon- 
they  made  a  partition  of  the  qaeredprov- 
lands  in  the  conquered  prov-  '"***• 
inces  between  themselves  and  the  origi- 
nal possessors.  The  Burgundiaus  and 
Visigoths  took  two 'thirds  of  their  re- 
spective conquests,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  the  Roman  proprietor.  Each  Bur- 
gundian  was  quartered,  under  the  gentle 
name  of  guest,  upon  one  of  the  former 
tenants,  whose  reluctant  hospitality  con- 
fined him  to  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
estate.f  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  a  more 
furious  race  of  plunderers,  seized  aU  the 
best  lands-l  The  Lombards  of  Italy  took  a 
third  part  of  the  produce.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover any  mention  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  the  laws  or  history  of  the  Pranks. 

*  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant,  de 
majoribus  omne^s;  ita  tamen,  ut  ea  quoque,  quo- 
rum penes  plcbem  arbiirium  est,  apud  princii^es 
ftertraetenlur. — Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.,  c.  xi.  Acida- 
lius  and  Grotius  contend  for  pratractentur ;  which 
would  be  neater,  but  the  same  sense  appears  to  bfi 
conveyed  by  the  common  reading. 

t  Leg.  Burgtind.,  c.  54,  56. 

X  Procopius  De  Belk>  Vandal.,  1.  i,  c.  6. 
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It  is,  howeyer,  clear  that  they  occupied, 
by  public  allotment  or  individual  pillage, 
a  great  portion  of  the  lands  of  France. 

The  estates  possessed  by  the  Franks,  as 
Allodial  and  their  property,  were  termed  al- 
SaiiqueiandB.  lodiol;  a  word  which  is  some- 
times restricted  to  such  as  had  descended 
by  inheritance.*  These  were  subject  to 
no  burden  except  that  of  public  defence. 
They  passed  to  all  the  children  equally, 
or,  m  their  failure,  to  the  nearest  kin- 
dred.! But  of  these  allodial  possessions, 
them  was  a  particular  species,  denomi- 
nated Salique,  from  which  females  were 
expressly  excluded.  What  these  lands 
were,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
clusion, has  been  much  disputed.  No 
solution  seems  more  probable,  than  that 
the  ancient  lawgivers  of  the  Salian 
Franks!  prohibited  females  from  inherit- 
ing the  lands  assigned  to  the  nation  upon 
its  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance 
with  their  ancient  usages,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  military  service  of  every 
proprietor.    But  lands  subsequently  ac- 

anired,  by  purchase  or  other  means, 
lough  equally  bound  to  the  public  de- 
fence, were  relieved  from  the  severity 
of  this  rule,  and  presumed  not  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  Salique.^  Hence,  in  the 
Ripuary  law,  the  code  of  a  tribe  of 
Franks  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  differing  rather  in  words  than 
in  substance  from  the  Salique-law,  which 


*  Allodial  lands  are  commonly  opposed  to  bene- 
ficiary  or  feudal;  the  former  being  stricily  pro- 
prietary, while  the  latter  depended  apon  a  superi- 
or. In  this  sense  the  word  is  of  continual  recur- 
rence in  ancient  histories,  laws,  and  instruments. 
It  soinetimes,  however,  bears  the  sense  of  mkerit- 
anee;  and  this  seams  to  be  its  meaning  in  the 
iamoi]s62d  chapter  of  the  Salique-law:  de  Alodis. 
Alodium  interaum  opponitur  comparato,  says  Da 
Cange,  in  fonnoiis  veteribus.  Hence,  in  the  char- 
ters of  the  eleventh  centuij,  hereditary  fiefs  are 
frequently  termed  alodia.— Kecueil  des  Historiens 
de  Pranoe,  t.  xi.,  preface.  Vaiasecte,  Hist,  de 
Languedoc,  t  ii.,  p.  109. 

t  Leg.  Salics,  c  62. 

t  The  Salique-laws  appear  to  have  been  framed 

r  a  Christian  prince,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
rani.  They  are  therefore  not  older  than  Cloyis. 
Nor  can  they  be  much  later,  since  they  were  altered 
by  one  of  his  sons. 

4  Bv  the  German  customs,  women,  though 
treialed  with  much  respect  and  delicacy,  were  not 
mdowed  at  their  marriage.  Dotem  non  uxor  ma- 
rito,  sed  maritus  uxori  confert— Tacitus,  c.  18.  A 
similar  principle  might  debar  them  of  inheritance 
in  fixed  possessions.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  exclu- 
sioD  of  females  was  not  unfre<)uent  among  the 
Teutonic  nations.  We  find  it  in  the  laws  of  the 
Tharincians  and  of  the  Saxons ;  both  ancient 
eoHas,  ttioiigh  not  free  from  interpolatkn.— Leib- 
Bitz,  Scriptores  Kerum  Biunswicensium,  t  i.,  pp. 
8i  aiid  83.  But  this  usage  was  repugnant  to  tM 
principles  of  Roman  law,  which  the  Franks  Ibiind 
prevailing  in  their  new  country,  and  to  the  natural 
twiling  iHiich  leada  amaato  faefisr  hia  oinid»* 
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it  serves  to  illustrate,  it  is  said,  that  a 
woman  cannot  inberit  her  ^andfather's 
estate  (hsereditas  aviatica),  distinguish 
ing  such  family  property  from  what  ttm 
father  might  have  acquired.*  And  Mar- 
culfus  uses  expressions  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. There  existed,  however,  a  right 
of  setting  aside  the  law,  and  admitting 
females  to  succession  by  testament.  It 
is  rather  probable,  from  some  passages 
in  the  Bui^undian  code,  that  even  the 
lands  of  partition  (sortes  Burgundionum) 
were  not  restricted  to  male  heirs. f  And 
the  Visigoths  admitted  women  on  equal 
terms  to  the  whole  inheritance. 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  in 
France,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  p^„„^ 
Romans,  or,  rather,  the  provincial  Miivsssr 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  after  the  in-  ^^• 
vasion  of  Clovis.  But  neither  those  who 
have  considered  the  Franks  as  barbarian 
conquerors,  enslaving  the  former  pos- 
sessors, nor  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  who8» 
theory  they  appear  as  allies  and  friend- 
ly inmates,  are  warranted  by  historical 
facts.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  possessed  of  property, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  favour,  and  the  high- 
est offices  ;|  wmle  the  bishops  and  cler- 
gy, who  were  generally  of  that  nation,^ 


scendants  to  colhiteral  heirs.  One  of  the  prece- 
dents in  Marculfus  (1.  ii.,  form  12)  calls  the  exclu* 
Sinn  of  females  diutuma  et  impia  consnetuda  In 
another,  a  father  addresses  his  daughter :  Omnibua 
non  habetur  incognitum,  quod,  sicut  lex  Salica  cou- 
tinet,  de  rebus  nieis,  quod  mihi  ex  alode  panntum 
mecrtan  obvenitj  spud  germanoe  tube  filios  meoa 
minime  in  ha»reditate  succedere  poteras.— Formula 
Marculfb  adjecte,  49.  These  precedents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventh  century. 

•CM. 

1 1  had  in  former  editions  aaaeited  the  coptnry 
of  this,  on  the  authority  of  Leg.  Burgund.,  c.  78^ 
which  seemed  to  limit  the  succession  of  estatea, 
called  aortett  to  male  heirs.  But  the  expressions 
are  too  obscure  to  warrant  this  inference ;  and  Iff. 
Ouizot  (Essais  Sur  THist.  de  France,  voL  i.,  p. 
95)  refers  to  the  14th  chapter  of  the  same  eoot 
for  the  opposite  proposition.  But  this,  too,  is  not 
absolutely  clear,  as  a  general  rule. 

t  Daniel  conjectures  that  CLotaire  T.  wm  tfaa 
first  who  admitted  Romans  into  the  army,  which 
had  previoualy  been  composed  of  Franks.  From 
this  time  we  find  many  in  high  military  command. 
—(Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  t  i.,  p.  11.)  it 
seems  by  a  passage  in  Gregory  of  Tows,  by  Dd 
Boa  (t  ill.,  jp.  647),  that  some  Romans  aflected  the 
barbarian  character  by  letting  their  hair  grow.  If 
this  were  generally  peimittea,  it  wonld  be  a  atroDg- 
er  evidence  of  approximation  between  the  two 
races  than  an^  that  Du  Bos  has  adduced.  Moa- 
teaquien  certainly  takea  it  for  granted  that  a  Ro- 
man miaht  change  his  law,  and  thus  become  to  all 
raatenal  intento  a  Frank.-~(Esprit  dea  Loix,  1. 
xzviii.,  e.  4.)  But  the  passage  on  which  ho  nliao 
is  Mad  differently  in  tho  maouseripta. 

4  Some  biabopa.  if  we  may  judgo  from  tfaoir  bar- 
iiaa,aiid<  * 
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^w  up  continually  in  popular  estima- 
tion, in  riches,  and  In  temporal  sway. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  a  marked  line 
was  drawn  at  the  outset  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Though 
one  class  of  Romans  retained  estates  of 
their  own,  yet  there  was  another,  called 
tributary,  who  seem  to  have  cultivated 
those  of  the  Franks,  and  were  scarcely 
raised  above  the  condition  of  predial  ser- 
vitude. But  no  distinction  can  be  more 
unequivocal  than  that  which  was  estab- 
lished between  the  two  nations  in  the 
weregild,  or  composition  for  homicide. 
Capital  punishment  for  murder  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Franks,  who, 
like  most  barbarous  nations,  would  have 
thought  the  loss  of  one  citizen  ill  repair- 
ed by  that  of  another.  The  weregild 
was  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  slain,  ac- 
cording to  a  legal  rate.  This  was  fixed  by 
the  Salique-law  at  six  hundred  solidi  for 
an  Antrustion  of  the  king ;  at  three  hun- 
dred for  a  Roman  conviva  regis  (meaning 
a  man  of  sufiicient  rank  to  be  admitted 
to  the  royal  table) ;  at  two  hundred  for  a 
common  Frank;  at  one  hundred  for  a 
Roman  possessor  of  lands ;  and  at  forty- 
five  for  a  tributary,  or  cultivator  of  anoth- 
er's property.  In  Burgundy,  where  re- 
ligion and  length  of  settlement  had  intro- 
duced different  ideas,  murder  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  But  other  personal 
injuries  were  compensated,  as  among  the 
Franks,  by  a  fine,  graduated  according  to 
the  rank  and  nation  of  the  aggrieved 
party.* 

The  barbarous  conquerors  o/  Gaul  and 
Diiiinc-  Italy  were  guided  by  notions 
fionofiawi.  very  different  from  those  of 
Rome,  who  had  imposed  her  own  laws 
upon  all  the  subjects  of  her  empire.  Ad- 
hering in  general  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms without  desire  of  improvement, 
they  left  the  former  habitations  in  unmo- 
lested enjoyment  of  their  civil  institu- 
tions.   The  Frank  was  judged  by  the  Sa- 

Romani.  See,  for  instance,  Gregory  of  Tours,  1. 
ri.,  c.  9.  But  no  distinction  was  made  among 
them  on  this  account  The  composition  for  the 
murder  of  a  bishop  was  nine  hundred  solidi^  for 
that  of  a  priest,  six  hundred  of  the  same  com. — 
Leges  Sauca,  c.  58. 

*  Leees  Salic8»,  c.  43.  Leges  Burgundionum, 
tit.  2.  Murder  and  robbery  were  made  capital  by 
Childebert,  king  of  Paris ;  but  Fronaa  was  to  be 
sent  for  trial  in  the  royal  court,  debiUor  penona  in 
Uco  ^Mndofur.— Baluz.,  t.  i.,  p.  17.  I  am  inclined 
to  thmk  that  the  word  Pranati  does  not  absolutely 
refer  to  the  nation  of  the  party ;  but  rather  to  his 
rank,  as  opposed  to  debiUor  per$ona ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  had  already  acquired  the  sense  of 
freeman,  or  frtebom  (ingenuus),  which  is  perhape 
Its  strict  meaning.  Du  Gauge,  voc.  Francus, 
quotM  the  pisngo  in  this  sense. 


lique  or  the  Ripuary  code ;  the  Gaul  follow- 
ed  that  of  Theodosius.*  This  grand  dis- 
tinction of  Roman  and  barbarian,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  each  followed,  was 
common  to  the  Frank,  Burgundian,  and 
Lombard  kingdoms.  But  the  Ostrogoths, 
whose  settlement  in  the  empire  and  ad- 
vance in  civility  of  manners  were  earlier, 
inclined  to  desert  their  old  usages,  and 
adopt  the  Roman  jurisprudence.!  The 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  too  were  compiled 
by  bishops  upon  a  Roman  foundation, 
and  designed  as  a  uniform  code,  by  which 
both  nations  should  be  governed. {  The 
name  of  Gaul  or  Roman  was  not  entirely- 
lost  in  that  of  Frenchman,  nor  had  the 
separation  of  their  laws  ceased,  even  in 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  till  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.^  Ultimately, 
however,  the  feudal  customs  of  succes- 
sion, which  depended  upon  principles 
quite  remote  from  those  of  the  civil  law, 
and  the  rights  of  territorial  justice  which 
the  barons  came  to  possess,  contributed 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
that  part  of  France.  But  in  the  south, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  survived  the 
revolutions  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  thus 
arose  a  leading  division  of  that  kingdom 
into  pays  coutumiers  and  pays  du  droit 
ecrit;  the  former  regulated  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  ancient  usages,  the  latter  by  the 
civil  law.  II 


*  Inter  Romanos  negotia  causarum  Romania  le- 
gibus  prsecipimus  terminari.—Edict.  Clotair.  1., 
circ.  560.    Baluz.  CapituL,  t.  i,  p.  7. 

t  Giannone,  1.  iii.,  c.  2. 

X  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  1. 1,  p.  242.  Heineccius, 
Hist.  Juris  German.,  c.  i ,  s.  15. 

^  Sugar,  in  his  life  of  Louis  VI.,  uses  the  ez» 
pression  lex  Salica  (Recueil  des  Historians,  t.  zii., 
p.  24) ;  and  I  have  some  recollection  of  having  mcit 
with  the  like  words  in  other  writings  of  as  modern 
a  date.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  original' 
Salique  code  was  meant  by  this  phrase,  which  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  local  feudal  customs. 
The  capitularies  of  Chariemagne  are  firequpntly 
termed  lex  Salica.  Many  of  these  are  copiM  from 
the  Theodosian  code. 

H  This  division  is  very  ancient,  being  found  in 
the  edict  of  Pistes,  under  Charles  the  Bald,  in 
864 ;  where  we  read,  in  illis  regionibus,  quaa  legem 
Romanam  sequuntur.~(  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t. 
vii.,  p.  664.)  Montesquieu  thinks  that  the  Roman 
law  fell  into  disuse  in  the  north  of  France  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  advantages,  particularly  in 
point  of  composition  for  offences,  annexed  to  the 
Salique-law ;  while  that  of  the  Visigoths  being  mora 
equal,  the  Romans  under  their  government  had 
no  inducement  to  quit  their  own  code.— (Esprit  des 
Loix,  1.  zxviii.,  c.  4.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Visigoths  had  any  peculiar  code  of  laws  till 
after  their  expulsion  from  the  kmgdom  of  Toq> 
louse.  They  then  retained  only  a  small  strip  of 
territory  in  France,  about  Narbonne  and  Montpe- 
Uer. 

However,  the  distinction  of  men  according  ta 
their  laws  was  preserved  for  many  centuries,  both 
in  Fnnce  and  Italy.    A  judicial  proceeding  of  the 
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The  kingdom  of  Clovis  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  districts,  each  under  the 
government  of  a  count,  a  name  familiar 
to  Roman  subjects,  by  which  they  ren- 
dered the  gr€^  of  the  Germans.  The 
Provincmi  authority  of  this  officer  extend- 
^terDoieat  ^  ^^j^^  ^  y^^  inhabitants,  as 
Punch  well  Franks  as  natives.  It  was 
Kwpire-  his  duty  to  administer  justice, 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  collect  the 
royal  revenues,  and  to  lead,  when  requi- 
red, the  free  proprietors  into  the  field.* 
The  title  of  a  duke  implied  a  higher  dig- 
nity, and  commonly  gave  authority  over 
several  counties.f    These  offices  were 

year  918,  published  by  the  historians  of  Languedoe 
{X.  ii..  Appendix,  p.  56),  proves  that  the  Roman, 
Gothic,  and  Salique  codes  were  then  kept  perfectly 
separate,  and  that  there  were  distinct  judges  ibr 
the  three  nations.  The  Gothic  law  is  referred  to 
•8  an  existing  authority  in  a  charter  of  1070. — 
Idem,  L  iii. ,  p.  274.  De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p. 
1159.  Every  man,  both  in  France  (Hist,  de  Lan- 
guedoe, t.  IL,  Appendix,  p.  69])  and  in  Italy,  seems 
to  have  had  the  nsht  of  cnoosing  by  what  law  be 
would  be  governed.  Volumus,  says  Lotbaire  I.  in 
924,  ut  canctus  populns  Romanus  interrogetur, 
Ipali  lege  vult  vivere,  ut  tali,  quali  professi  fuerint 
#ivere  veile,  vivant.  Quod  si  offensionem  contra 
landem  legem  fecerint,  eidem  legi  quum  profiten- 

Qr,  subiacebunt.  Women  upon  marriage  usually 
:»hangea  their  law,  and  adopted  that  of  their  hus- 
jand,  returning  to  their  own  in  widowhood;  but 

o  this  there  are  exceptions.  Charters  are  found, 
ts  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  expression, 
|ni  professes  sum  lege  LongobardicA  [aut]  lege 
2telicA  [aat]  lege  Alemannonim  vivere.  But  soon 
Afterward  the  distinctions  were  entirely  lost,  partly 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
partly  through  the  multitude  of  local  statutes  in 

he  Italian  cities.— Muratori,  Antiquitates  Italias, 
Diaserut.  22.  Du  Cange,  v.  Lex.  Hemeccius, 
Historia  Juris  Germanici,  c.  ii.,  s.  51. 
*  Maxcnlfi  Formula,  1.  i.,  32. 
\  Houard,  the  learned  translator  of  Littleton 
^Ancienft  Loix  des  Francois,  t  i.,  p.  6),  supposes 
.^asa  titles  to  have  been  applied  indiiferently.    But 

he  contrary  is  easily  proved,  and  especially  by  a 
Jne  of  Fortunatus,  quoted  by  Du  Cange  and  others : 

"  Qui  modo  dat  Comitis,  det  tibi  jura  Ducis." 
The  cause  of  M.  Houard's  error  may  perhaps  be 
worth  noticing.    In  the  above  cited  form  of  Mar- 
:ulfos,  a  fttudtnt  (in  law  language)  is  given  for- 

he  appointment  of  a  duke,  count,  or  patrician. 
The  material  part  being  the  same,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to /iU  up  the  blankst  as  we  should  call  it,  by 
nserting  the  proper  designation  of  office.  It  is  ex^ 
prened  therefore,  actionem  comitatus^  ducahu,  ma 
ainpago  iUOf  q\XBmanUcettortuu*  UU  usque 


nunc  visus  est  egisse,  tibi  agendum  re^ndumque 
commisimus.  Montesquieu  has  fallen  into  a  sim- 
ilar mistake  (1.  xxx,  c.  16),  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment, like  Houard,  that  these  instruments  in  Mar- 
calfus  were  not  records  of  real  transactions,  but 
general  forms  for  future  occasion. 

The  office  of  patrician  is  rather  more  obscure. 
It  teems  to  have  nearly  corresponded  with  what 
was  afterward  called  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  to 
hare  implied  the  command  of  all  the  royal  forces. 
Such  at  least  were  Celsus,  and  his  successor  Mum- 
molus,  under  Oontran.  This  is  probable  too  from 
analogy.  The  patrician  was  the  highest  officer  in 
E8 


originally  conferred  during  pleasure ;  but 
the  claim  of  a  son  to  succeed  his  father 
would  often  be  found  too  plausible  or  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  even  under  the  Merovin- 
gian kings,  these  provincial  governors 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  that  independ- 
ence which  was  destined  to  change  the 
countenance  of  Europe.*  The  Lomban) 
dukes,  those  especially  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento,  acquired  very  early  an  hered- 
itary right  of  governing  their  provinces, 
and  that  kingdom  became  a  sort  of  fed- 
eral aristocracy  .f 

The  throne  of  France  was  always  fil- 
led by  the  royal  house  of  Meroveus. 
However  complete  we  may  ima-  ^ 
gine  the  elective  rights  of  the  lo^ST""" 
Franks,  it  is  clear  that  a  funda-  French  mo 
mental  law  restrained  them  to  "^*»y- 
this  family.  Such  indeed  had  been  the 
monarchy  of  their  ancestors  the  Ger- 
mans ;  such  long  continued  to  be  those 
of  Spain,  of  England,  and  p>erhap8  of  all 
European  nations.  The  reigning  family 
was  immutable ;  but  at  every  vacancy 
the  heir  awaited  the  confirmation  of  a 
popular  election,  whether  that  were  a 
substantial  privilege,  or  a  mere  ceremor 
ny.  Exceptions,  however,  to  the  lineal 
succession,  are  rare  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  unless  where  an  infant  heir  was 
thought  unfit  to  rule  a  nation  of  freemen. 
But  in  fact  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  system 


the  Roman  empire,  from  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  we  know  how  much  the  Franks  themselves, 
and  still  more  their  Gaulish  subjects,  affected  to 
imitate  the  style  of  the  imperial  court. 

*  That  the  offices  of  count  and  duke  were  origi- 
nally but  temporary,  may  be  inferred  from  several 
passages  in  Gregory  of  Tours ;  as  1.  v.,  c.  37 ;  1.  viii., 
c.  18.  But  it  seems  by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni, 
c.  35,  that  the  hereditary  succession  of  their  dukea 
was  tolerably  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  their  code  was  promulgated. 
The  Bavarians  chose  tl^ir  own  dukes  out  of  one 
fsmuly,  as  is  declared  in  their  laws ;  tit  ii.,  c.  1  and 
c.  20.— (Lindebrog,  Codex  Legum  antiquarum.) 
This  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  confinns  in  Ditmar; 
Nonne  scitis  (he  says),  Bajuarios  ab  initio  ducem 
eligendi  liberam  habere  potestatem?— (Schmidt, 
Hist,  des  AUemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  404.)  Indeed,  the 
consent  of  these  German  provincial  nations,  if  I 
may  Lse  the  expression,  seems  to  hsve  been  always 
required,  as  in  an  independent  monarchy.  Ditmar, 
a  ciuronicler  of  the  tenth  century,  says,  that  Eckard 
was  made  Duke  of  Thuringia  totius  popuU  consen 
su.— Pfeffel,  Abr6g6  Chronoloffique,  t  i.,  p.  184. 
With  respect  to  France  propeny  so  called,  or  the 
kingdoms  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  it  may  be 
less  easy  to  prove  the  existence  o?  hersaitary  offices 
under  the  Merovingians.  But  the  feebleness  of 
their  government  makes  it  jprobable  that  so  natural 
a  symptom  of  disorganization  had  not  failed  to  en 
sue.  The  Helvetian  counts  appear  to  have  beeo 
nearly  independent,  as  early  as  this  period.— (Plan 
ta's  Hist  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  okap.  i) 

t  GiannoDe,  1.  iv. 
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of  constitutional  lawB  rigidly  obsenred 
in  ages  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  Those 
antiquaries  who  have  maintained  the 
most  opposite  theories  upon  such  points 
are  seldom  in  want  of  particular  instan- 
ces to  support  their  respective  conclu- 
sions.* 

Cloviswas  a  leader  of  barbarians,  who 
Limited  aa-  respected  his  valour,  and  the 
thoniy  of  rank  which  they  had  given  him, 
ciovu.  jjyj  yfete  incapable  of  servile 
feelings,  and  jealous  of  their  common  as 
well  as  individual  rights.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  power  which  he  possessed, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  well-known 
▼aaeor  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons. 
8«i«««»-  When  the  plunder  taken  in  Clo- 
vis's  invasion  of  Gaul  was  set  out  in  this 
place  for  distribution,  he  begged  for  him- 
self a  precious  vessel,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Rheims.  The  army  having 
expressed  their  willingness  to  consent, 
*'  You  shall  have  nothing  here,"  exclaim- 
ed a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle- 
axe,  '*but  what  falls  to  your  share  by 
lot."  Clovis  look  the  vessel,  without 
marking  any  resentment;  but  found  an 
opportunity,  next  year,  of  revenging  him- 
self by  the  death  of  the  soldier.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  inference  which  is 
supplied  by  this  story.  The  whole  be- 
haviour of  Clovis  is  that  of  a  barbarian 
chief,  not  danng  to  withdraw  any  thing 
from  the  rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the 
rudeness,  of  his  followers. 

But  if  such  was  the  liberty  of  the 
Fbwerof  Franks  when  they  first  became 
«ie  kings  conouerors  of  Gaul,  we  have 
incrMMs.  ^^  reason  to  beUeve  that  they 
did  not  long  preserve  it.  A  people  not 
very  numerous  spread  over  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Gaul,  wherever  lanas  were 
assigned  to,  or  seized  by  them.f  It  be- 
came a  burden  to  attend  tliose  general 
ftssembhes  of  the  nation,  which  were  an- 
nually convened  in  the  month  of  March, 
to  deliberate  upon  public  business,  as 

*  Hottoman  (Fnnco-Gallia,  c.  vi.)  and  Boulain- 
villiere  (Rtat  de  la  France)  seem  to  consider  the 
t:n>wn  as  absolutely  elective.  The  AbM  Vertot 
(M^moires  de  PAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.  iv.)  main- 
tains a  limited  right  of  election  within  the  reigning 
family.  M.  de  Foncemagne  (t  vi.  and  t.  vui.  of 
the  same  collection)  asserts  a  strict  hereditary  de- 
scent. Neither  perhaps  snfficiently  distinguishes 
vets  of  violence  from  those  of  right,  nor  observes 
^Q  changes  in  the  French  constitution  between 
Clovis  and  Childeric  III. 

t  Da  Bos,  Hist  Critique,  t.  xi.,  p.  301,  maintahis 
that  Clovis  had  not  more  than  3000  or  4000  Franks 
hi  hi»  army,  for  which  he  produces  some,  though 
*ot  very  ancient,  authtwities.  The  amalbess  of 
me  number  of  Salians  may  account  for  our  finding 
no  mention  of  Ihe  partitions  made  in  their  fi^our. 
See,  however,  Du  Bos,  t  iii.,  p.  4S6. 


well  as  to  exhibit  a  muster  of  military 
strength.  After  some  time,  it  appeals 
that  these  meetings  drew  together  only 
the  bishops,  and  those  invested  with  civil 
offices.*  The  ancient  inhabitante  of 
Gaul,  having  little  notion  of  political  lib- 
erty, were  unlikely  to  resist  the  most  Xj^ 
rannical  conduct.  Many  of  them  became 
officers  of  state  and  advisers  of  the  sov- 
ereign, whose  ingenuity  might  teach 
maxims  of  despotism  unknown  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  We  shall  scarcely 
wrong  the  bishops  by  suspecting  them  <n 
more  pliable  courtliness  tlian  was  naturai 
to  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Clovis.t 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Franks  were  themselves  instrumental  in 
this  change  of  their  government.  The 
court  of  the  Merovmgian  kings  was 
crowded  with  followers,  who  have  beea 
plausibly  derived  from  those  of  the 
German  chiefs  described  by  Tacitus; 
men,  forming  a  distinct  and  elevated 
class  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  ti- 
tles of  Fideles,  Leudes,  and  Antrustiones. 
They  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king 
upon  their  admission  into  that  rank,  and 
were  commonly  remunerated  with  gifts 
of  land.  Under  different  appellations  we 
find,  as  some  antiquaries  think,  this  class 
of  courtiers  in  the  early  records  of  Lom- 
hardy  and  England.  The  general  name 
of  vassals  (from  Gwas^  a  Celtic  word  for 
a  servant)  is  applied  to  them  in  every 
country.^  By  the  assistance  of  these 
faithful  supporters,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  regal  authority  of  Clovis's  suc- 
cessors was  ensured.^     However  thie 


*  Du  Bos,  t  iiL,  p.  327.  Mabiy,  Observ.  sur 
THistoire  de  France,  1.  i.,  c.  3. 

t  Greffory  of  Tours,  throughout  bis  history, 
talks  of  the  royal  power  in  the  tone  of  Louis  XI  V.'s 
court.  If  we  were  obliged  to  believe  all  we  read, 
even  the  vase  of  Soissons  would  bear  witness  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Franks. 

X  The  Gasindi  of  Italy,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal 
Thane,  appear  to  correspond,  more  or  less,  lo  the 
Antrustions  of  France.  The  word  Thane,  bowev. 
er,  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  com- 
prehended  all  free  proprietors  of  land.  That  of 
Leudet  seems  to  imply  only  subjection,  and  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  whole  body  of  a  nation,  as 
well  as,  m  a  stricter  sense,  to  the  kind's  personal 
vassals.  This  name  they  did  not  acquire  original- 
ly by  possessing  benefices,  but  nther.  by  being 
vassals  or  servanto,  became  the  object  of^  benefi- 
ciary donations.    In  one  of  Marculfus's  precedents, 

I.  i.,  f.  18,  we  have  the  form  by  which  an  Antrua- 
tion  was  created.  See  Du  Cange,  under  these  sev- 
eral words,  and  Muratoii's  thirteenth  dissertation 
on  Italian  antiquities.  The  Gardinei,  aomethoMs 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  VisigoSi^  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  description. 

^  Boantus  *  *  •  »  vallatus  in  domo  auA,  ab  he- 
minibus  regis  interfectus  est— Greg.  Tnr.,  1.  im^t, 

II.  A  fe\v  spirited  retainers  were  sufficient  to  ex- 
ecuxe  the  mandates  of  arbitnry  power  amoiig  a 
baibftTous,  disunited  people. 
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may  be,  the  annals  of  his  more  immedi- 
ate desceudauts  exhibit  a  course  of  op- 
pression, not  merely  displayed,  as  will 
often  happen  among  uncivilized  people, 
though  free,  in  acts  of  private  injustice, 
but  in  such  general  tyranny  as  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  any  real 
checks  upon  the  sovereign.* 

But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  kings  of  this  line  had  fallen 
into  that  contemptible  state  which  has 
DeKenereey  been  described  in  the  last  chap- 
•f  ^  royal  ter.  The  mayors  of  the  palace, 
M?>  (^  of  who,  from  mere  officers  of  the 
the  piiteae.  court,  had  no  w  become  masters 
of  the  kingdom,  were  elected  by  the 
Franks,  not  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
that  nation,  but  the  provincial  governors, 
and  considerable  proprietors  of  land.t 
Some  inequality  there  probably  existed 
from  the  beginning  in  the  partition  of 
estates,  and  this  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  common  changes  of  prof)- 
erty,  by  the  rapine  of  those  savage  times, 

*  The  proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  almost 
tfwery  page  of  Gregory :  among  other  places,  see  1. 
1?.,  c  i ;  J.  vi.,  c.  29 ;  1.  ix.,  c.  30.  In  all  edicts  pro- 
oeedioff  from  the  fint  kings,  they  are  careful  to  ex- 
press tlie  consent  of  their  subjecta.  Clovis's  lan- 
guage runs— Populus  hosier  petit.  His  son  Cbil- 
debert  expresses  himself:  unk  cum  nostris  optima- 
tibns  pertractaTimus-^convenit  un^  cum  leudis 
notttris.  But  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Andeley,  A. 
D.  587,  no  national  assent  seems  to  have  been  ask- 
ed or  given  to  its  provisions,  which  were  very  im- 
portant. And  an  edict  of  one  of  the  Clotaires  (it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  first  or  second  of  that  name, 
though  Montesquieu  has  given  good  reasons  for 
the  latter)  assumes  a  more  magisterial  tone,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  Leudea. 

t  The  revolution  which  ruined  Brunehaut  was 
brought  about  by  the  defection  of  her  chief  nobles, 
especially  Waraachar,  mayor  of  Austrasia.  Upon 
Clotaire  ll.'s  victory  over  her,  he  was  compelled  to 
^ward  these  adherents  at  the  expense  of  the  mon- 
archy. Wamachar  was  made  mayor  of  Burgundy, 
with  an  oath  from  the  king  never  to  dispossess  him. 
—<  Predegsiius,  e.  42.)  In  036,  the  nobility  of  Bur- 
gundy declined  to  elect  a  mayor,  which  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  their  right.  From  this 
tBBoe  nothing  was  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
aristocracy.  Unless  we  ascribe  all  to  the  different 
ways  of  thinkin|^  in  Gregory  and  Fredegariua,  the 
one  a  Roman  biriiop,  the  other  a  Frank  or  Bor- 
gundian,  the  government  was  sltogether  changed. 

It  might  even  be  surmised,  that  the  crown  waa 
considered  as  more  elective  than  before.  The  au- 
thor of  Geata  Regum  Francorum,  an  old  chronicler 
who  lived  in  those  times,  changes  his  form  of  ex- 
pressing a  king's  accession  from  that  of  Clotaire 
11.  Of  the  earlier  kinjp  he  says  only,  regnum 
recepit.  But  of  Clotaire,  Franci  qnoque  praedic- 
torn  CJotairium  regem  parvulum  aupra  se  in  reg- 
mam  statuerunt.  Again,  of  the  accession  of  Dago- 
bert  1. :  Austrasii  Franci  superiores  congregati  in 
nnum,  Dagobertum  supra  se  in  regnum  statuunt 
In  another  place,  Decedente  prssfato  rege  Clodo- 
vee,  Franci  CJotairium  seniorem  poemm  ex  tiibus 
aibi  regem  statuerunt.  Several  other  instanees 
■ighc  be  qooted 


and  by  royal  munificence.  Thus  arose 
that  landed  aristocracy,  which  became 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe  during  many  centuries, 
and  is  in  fact  its  great  distinction,  both 
from  the  despotism  of  Asia,  and  the 
equality  of  republican  governments. 

There  has  been  som^  dispute  about 
the  origin  of  nobility  in  France,  j, 
which  might  perhaps  be  settled,  *'* 
or  at  least  better  understood,  by  fixing 
our  conception  of  the  term.  In  our  mod- 
ern acceptation,  it  is  usually  taken  to  im- 
ply certain  distinctive  privileges  in  the 
political  order,  inherent  in  the  blood  of 
the  possessor,  and  consequently  not 
transferable  like  those  which  property 
confers.  Limited  to  this  sense,  nobility, 
I  conceive,  was  unkno"  n  to  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul  till  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire.  They  felt,  no 
doubt,  the  common  prejudice  of  mankind 
in  favour  of  those  whose  ancestry  is  con- 
spicuous, when  compared  with  persons 
of  obscure  birth.  Tnis  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  nobility,  and  perfectly  distin- 
guishable from  the  possession  of  exclti- 
sive  civil  rights.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  republic,  will  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  the  difference  between  these 
two  species  of  hereditary  distinction,  in 
the  patricii  and  the  nohUes.  Though  I  do 
not  think  that  the  tribes  of  German  ori- 
gin paid  so  much  regard  to  genealogy  as 
some  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations 
(else '  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest 
houses  would  not  have  been  so  envelop- 
ed in  doubt  as  we  find  them),  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  the  respect  in  which 
families  of  known  antiquity  were  held 
among  them.* 

But  the  essential  distinction  of  ranks  in 
France,  perhaps  also  in  Spain  and  Loiiv- 
bardy,  was  founded  upon  the  possession 
of  land,  or  upon  civil  employment.  The 
aristocracy  of  wealth  preceded  that  of 

*  The  antiquity  of  French  nobility  is  maintained 
temperately  by  Schmidt,  Histdes  AUemands,  1. 1., 

S.  361,  and  with  acrimony  hy  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
es  Loix,  1.  XXX.,  c.  25.  Neither  of  them  proves 
any  more  than  1  have  admitted.  The  expression 
of  Lndovicus  Pius  to  his  freedman.  Rex  fecit  te 
liberum,  non  nobilem :  quod  impossibile  est  post 
libertatem,  is  very  intelligible,  without  imagining  a 
privileged  class.  Of  the  practical  reeard  paid  to 
birth,  indeed,  there  are  many  proofs.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  recommendation  in  the  choice  of 
bishops.^ Msreulfi  Formula,  1.  i.,  c.  4,  cum  notie 
Bignonii,  in  Baluzii  Capitulsribus.)  It  was  proba- 
bly much  considered  in  conferring  disnities.  Fre 
degarius  says  of  Protadius,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
Brunehaut,  Quoscunquegenerenobiles  reperiebal, 
totos  humUiare  conabatur,  utnuUus  reperiretnr,  qui 
gradum,  quem  airipuerat,  potuiaset  aseumera 
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Inrtfa,  which  indeed  is  still  chiefly  depend- 
ant upon  the  other  for  its  importance.  A 
Frank  of  large  estate  was  styled  a  noble ; 
if  he  wasted  or  was  despoiled  of  his 
wealth,  his  descendants  fell  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  new  pos- 
sessor became  noble  in  his  stead.  In 
these  early  ages,  property  did  not  rery 
frequently  change  hands,  and  desert  the 
families  who  had  long  possessed  it. 
They  were  noble  by  descent,  therefore, 
because  they  were  rich  by  the  same 
means.  Wealth  gave  them  power,  and 
power  gave  them  pre-eminence.  But  no 
distinction  was  made  by  the  Salique  or 
Lombard  codes  in  the  composition  for 
homicide,  the  great  test  of  political  sta- 
tion, except  in  favour  of  the  king's  vas- 
sals. It  seems,  however,  by  some  of  the 
barbaric  codes,  those  namely  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and  the  Eng- 
Bsh  colony  of  the  latter  nation,*  that  the 
free  men  were  ranged  by  them  into  two 
or  three  classes,  and  a  difference  made 
in  the  price  at  which  their  lives  were 
valued:  so  that  there  certainly  existed 
the  elements  of  aristocratic  privileges,  if 
we  cannot  in  strictness  admit  their  com- 
pletion at  so  early  a  period.  The  Antrus- 
tions  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  were  also 
noble,  and  a  composition  was  paid  for  their 
murder  treble  of  that  for  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen: but  this  was  a  personal,  not  an 
hereditary  distinction.  A  link  was  want- 
ing to  connect  their  eminent  privileges 
with  their  posterity ;  and  this  link  was  to 
be  supplied  by  hereditary  benefices. 

Besides  the  lands  distributed  among 
Fiieai  the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to 
lands,  the  crown,  partly  for  the  support  of 
Its  dignity,  and  partly  for  the  exercise  of 
its  munincence.  These  were  called  fis- 
cal lands ;  they  were  dispersed  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed 
the  most  regular  source  of  revenue. f 
But  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
granted  out  to  favoured  subjects,  under 
the  name  of  benefices,  the  nature  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points    in    the   policy  of   these   ages. 

♦  Leg.  Burgund.,  tit.  26.  Leg.  Visigoth.,  1.  ii., 
1 2,  c.  4  (in  Lindebrog).  Du  Cange,  voc.  Adalingus, 
Nobilis.  Wilkins,  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.,  passim.  1  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  nobility,  founded  either 
upon  birth  or  property,  and  distinguished  irom  mere 
personal  freedom,  entered  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tystem.  Thus  the  eoH  and  ceorl  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  like  the  noble  and  roturier  in  France. 

t  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crowir  are  continn- 
allf  mentioned  in  the  early  writers ;  the  kings,  in 
journeying  to  different  parts  of  their  dominions, 
took  up  their  abode  in  them.  Charlemagne  is  very 
foil  in  his  directions  as  to  t^eir  management— Oa- 
pitularia,  A.  D.  797,  et  alibi. 


Benefices  were,  it  is  probable, 
most  frequently  bestowed  upon 
the  professed  courtiers,  the  Antrustionea 
or  Leudes,  and  upon  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors. It  by  no  means  appears  that 
any  conditions  of  military  service  were 
expressly  annexed  to  these  grants:  but 
it  may  justly  be  presumed  that  such  fa- 
vours were  not  conferred  without  an  ex- 
pectation of  some  return ;  and  we  read, 
bom  in  law  and  history,  that  beneficiary 
tenants  were  more  closely  connected 
with  the  crown  than  mere  allodia  pro- 
prietors. Whoever  possessed  a  benefice 
was  bound  to  serve  his  sovereign  in  the 
field.  But  of  allodial  proprietors  only  the 
owner  of  three  mansi  was  called  upon 
for  personal  service.  Where  there  were 
three  possessors  of  single  mansi,  one 
went  to  the  army,  and  the  others  con- 
tributed to  his  equipment.*  Such  at  least 
were  the  regulations  of  Charlemagne, 
whom  I  cannot  believe,  with  Mably,  to 
have  relaxed  the  obligations  of  military 
attendance.  After  the  peace  of  Coblentz, 
in  860,  Charles  the  Bald  restored  all  allo- 
dial property  belonging  to  his  subjects 
who  had  taken  part  against  him,  but  not 
his  own  beneficiary  grants,  which  they 
were  considered  as  having  forfeited. 

Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon 
the  feudal  system,  lay  it  down  that  Tbeir 
benefices  were  originally  precari-  «»«»«• 
ous,  and  revoked  at  pleasure  by  the 
sovereign ;  that  they  were  afterward 
granted  for  life ;  and,  at  a  subsecjuent  pe- 
riod, became  hereditary.  No  satisfactory 
proof,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
brought  of  the  fh-st  stage  in  this  prog- 
ress.y    At  least,  I  am   not  convinced. 


*  Gapitul.  Car.  Mag.,  ann.  807  and  812.  I  can- 
not define  the  precise  area  of  a  mansus.  It  con* 
sisted,  according  to  Du  Cange,  df  tweWe  jugera ; 
but  what  he  meant  by  a  juger  I  know  not.  The 
ancient  Roman  juger  was  about  fiVe  eighths  of  au 
acre ;  the  Parisian  arpent  was  a  fourth  more  than 
one.   This  would  make  a  difference  as  two  to  one. 

t  The  position  which  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
controvert,  is  laid  down  in  almost  every  writer  on 
the  feudal  system.  Besides  Sir  James  Craiff,  SpeU 
man,  and  other  older  authors,  Houard,  in  his  An- 
ciennes  Loix  des  Francois,  t.  i.,  p.  5,  and  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Benedictine  Collection,  t.xi.,  p.  163, 
take  the  same  point  for  granted.  Mably,  Observa- 
tions sur  THistoire  de  France,  1.  i.,  c.  3,  calls  it, 
une  v6rit6  que  M.  de  Montesquieu  a  tr&sbien  prou- 
v6e.  And  Robertson  affirms  with  unusual  posi- 
tiveness,  **  These  benefices  were  granted  origi- 
nally only  durmg  pleasure.  No  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ares  is  better  as- 
certained than  this ;  and  innumerable  proofs  of  it 
mi^fat  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L'Esprit  des 
Loix,  and  by  Du  Cange.**— Hist  Charles  Y.,  voL  i., 
not.  8. 

These  testimonies,  which  Robertson  has  not 
chosen  to  bring  forward,  we  cannot  conjecture; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  by  what  liBUcity  ha 
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that  beneficiary  grants  were  ever  consid* 
ered  as  resumable  at  pleasure,  unless 
where  some  delinquency  could  be  impu- 
ted to  the  vassal.  It  is  possible,  though 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  documents  which 
prove  it,  that  benefices  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  granted  for  a  term  of 
years,  since  even  fiefs,  in  much  later 
times,  were  occasionally  of  no  greater 
extent.  Their  ordinary  duration,  how- 
ever, was  at  least  the  life  of  the  posses- 
sor, after  which  they  reverted  to  the 

hu  discovered,  in  the  penury  of  historical  records 
daring  the  sixth  aiid  seventh  centuries,  innumera- 
ble proofs  of  a  usage  which,  by  the  confession  of 
all,  did  not  exist  at  any  later  period.  But  as  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Montesquieu  have  appeared 
conclusive  both  to  Mabiy  and  Robertson,  it  mav 
be  proper  to  examine  them  sejparatelv.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  passage  in  the  L'Esprit  des  Loix  on 
which  they  rely. 

On  ne  peut  pas  douter  que  d*abord  lea  fiefs  ne 
iiMsent  amovibW  On  voit,  dans  Gr^ire  de 
Toora,  que  Ton  ote  it  San6ffisile  et  k  Galloman 
tout  ce  qu'ils  tenoieni  du  luc,  et  qu'on  ne  leur 
laisse  que  ce  qu'ila  avotent  en  propri6(6.  Gontran, 
^levant  au  trone  son  neveu  Chudebert,  eut  une 
conference  secrette  avec  lui,  et  lui  indiqua  ceus  k 
qui  il  devdt  donner  des  fiefii,  et  ceux  k  qui  il  devoit 
las  oter.  Dans  une  formuie  de  Marculfe,  le  roi 
donne  en  ^ban^e,  non  seulement  des  b6n6fices 
que  son  fisc  tenoit,  mais  encore  ceux  qu'un  autre 
avoit  tenus.  La  loi  des  Lombards  oppose  les  ben- 
efices &  la  propriety.  Les  historiens,  les  formules, 
las  codes  des  differens  peupies  barbarea,  toua  les 
monumens  qui  nous  restent,  sont  unanimes.  En- 
fin,  ceux  qui  ont  ^crit  le  Livre  des  Fiefs,  nous  ap- 
prennent  que  d*abord  les  seigneurs  purent  les  6ter 
a  leur  volont^,  qu*ensmte  ils  les  assurirent  pour  un 
an,  et  aprte  lesdonndrent  |>our  toujours,  l.xxx.,  c.l6. 

The  first  of  Montesquieu'n  authorities  is  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  L  ix.,  c.  38.  Sunegisilus  and 
Gallomagnus,  two  courtiers  of  Childet^rt,  having 
been  accused  of  a  treasonable  conspiracv,  fled  to 
sanctuary,  and  refused  to  stand  their  trial.  Their 
beneficiary  lands  were  upon  this  very  justly  taken 
awav  by  a  judicial  sentence.  What  argument  can 
be  arawn  from  a  case  of  forfeiture  for  treason  or 
outlawry,  that  benefices  were  granted  only  during 
pleasure  ?  2.  Gontran  is  said  by  Gregory  to  have 
advised  hia  nephew  Childebert,  quos  honoraret 
nnneribus,  quos  ab  honore  depelleret,  1.  vii.,  33. 
Bot  hommr  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  earliest 
writers  for  an  office  of  dignity  than  for  a  landed  es- 
tate ;  and  even  were  the  word  to  bear  in  this  place 
the  latter  meaning,  we  could  not  fairly  depend  on 
an  anthority,  drawn  from  times  of  peculiar  tyranny 
and  civil  convulsion.  1  am  not  contending  that 
men  were  secure  in  their  beneficiary,  since  they 
certainly  were  not  so  in  their  allodial  estates :  the 
sole  question  is  as  to  the  right  they  were  supposed 
to  possess  in  respect  of  them.  3.  In  the  precedent 
of  Marculfus,  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  the  king  is 
sapposed  to  erant  lands  which  some  other  person 
had  lately  heU.  But  this  is  meant  as  a  desispnation 
of  the  premises,  and  would  be  perfectly  applicable, 
though  the  late  possessor  were  dead.  4.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Lombard  laws  (that  is,  laws 
enscted  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  in  Lom- 
bardy),  and  the  general  tanour  of  ancient  records, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  oppose  benefices  to  propri- 
ety :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  were 
lavocabla  at  plaaauze.    This  opposition  of  sUodial 


fisc.*  Nor  can  I  agree  with  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  hereditary  benefi- 
ces under  the  first  race  of  French  kings. 
The  codes  of  the  Burgundians  and  of  the 
Visigoths,  which  advert  to  them,  are,  by 
analogy,  witnesses  to  the  contrary. f  The 
precedents  given  in  the  forms  of  Marcul- 
fus  (about  660)  for  the  grant  of  a  bene- 
fice, contain  very  full  terms,  extending  it 
to  the  heirs  of  the  beneficiary.  {  And 
Mably  has  plausibly  inferred  the  perpetu- 
ity of  benefices,  at  least  in  some  instan- 

to  feudal  estates  subsists  at  present,  though  the  ten- 
ure of  the  latter  is  any  thing  rather  than  precarious. 
5.  As  to  the  Libri  Feudorum,  which  are  a  compila- 
tion by  some  Milanese  lawyers  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, they  cannot  be  deemed  of  much  authority  for 
the  earlier  history  of  the  feudal  system  in  France. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  think,  that  even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  tenure  of  fiefs  in  some  parts 
of  Lombardy  was  rather  precarioas ;  but  whether 
this  were  by  any  other  law  than  that  of  the  strong- 
er, it  would  be  hard  to  determine. 

Du  Cange,  to  whom  Robertson  also  refers,  gives 
this  definition  of  a  benefice ;  praedium  fiscale,  quod 
a  rego  vel  principe,  vel  ab  alio  quolibet  ad  mUun 
viro  nobili  utendum  conceditur.  In  a  subsequent 
place,  indeed,  he  says :  nee  tantum  erant  ad  vi- 
tam,  sed  pro  libitu  auferebantur.  For  this  he  only 
cites  a  letter  of  the  bishops  to  Louis  the  Debonair ; 
Ecclesis  nobis  a  Deo  commissi  non  talia  sunt 
beneficia,  et  hujusmodi  regis  proprietas,  ut  pro  lib- 
itu suo  inconsult^  ilh&s  possit  aare,  aut  auferre. 
But  how  slight  a  foundation  does  this  afford  for 
the  inference  that  lay  benefices  were  actually  lia- 
ble to  be  resumed  at  pleasure !  Suppose  even  this 
to  be  a  necessary  application  in  the  argument  of 
those  bishops,  is  it  certain  that  they  stated  the  law 
of  their  country  with  accuracy  ?  Do  we  not  find 
greater  errors  than  this  every  day  in  men's  speech 
and  writings,  relative  to  points  with  which  they 
are  not  inunediately  concerned  ?  In  fact,  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  benefices  were  granted 
not  only  for  life,  but  as  inheritances,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis.  In  the  next  sentence  Du  Cange  adds  a 
qualification  which  puts  an  end  to  the  controversy, 
so  far  as  his  authority  is  concerned ;  Non  temere 
tamen,  luc  nne  Ugali  judicio  auferebantur.  That 
those  two  sentences  contradict  each  other  is  man- 
ifest; the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  ia  the  more  correct 
position. 

*  The  following  passage  from  Gregory  of  Tours 
seems  to  prove,  that  although  sons  were  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  succeed  their  fathers,  an  indul- 
gence which  easily  grew  up  into  a  right,  the  crown 
had,  in  his  time,  an  unquestionable  reversion  after 
the  death  of  its  original  oeneficiary.  Hoc  tempore 
et  Wandelinus,  nutritor  Childeberti  regis,  obiit; 
sed  in  locum  ejus  nullus  est  subrogatus,  eo  quod 
regina  mater  curam  velit  propriam  habere  de  hlio. 
Quaaaupte  de  fiaco  meruit^  fisd  jurilnu  sunt  relata. 
Obiit  his  diebus  Bodegesilus  dux  plenus  dierum ; 
sed  nihil  de  facultate  eius  filiis  minutum  est,  1.  viii., 
c.  22.  Gregory's  work,  however,  does  not  go  &r 
ther  than  595. 

t  Leges  Burgundionum,  tit  i.  IiOges  Wisigoth., 
1.  v.,  tit.  2. 

t  Marculf.,  form.  xii.  and  xiv.,I.  i  This  prece- 
dent was  in  use  down  to  the  eleventh  century  -,  iU 
expressions  recur  in  ahnost  every  charter.  Tha 
earliest  instance  1  have  seen  of  an  actual  mni  to 
a  private  nerson,  is  of  Charlemagne  to  one  John,  io 
795.— Balttzii  Capitularia,  t  ii,  p.  I40a 
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ces,  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  at 
Andely  in  587,  and  of  an  edict  of  Clotaire 
II.  some  years  later.*  We  can  hardly 
doubt  at  least  that  children  would  put  in 
a  Yery  strong  claim  to  what  their  father 
had  enjoyed;  and  the  weakness  of  the 
crown  in  the  seventh  centurjr  must  have 
rendered  it  difficult  to  reclaim  its  property. 
A  natural  consequence  of  hereditary 
sub-infea-  benefices  was  that  those  who 
*'•'*»»•  possessed  them  carved  out  por- 
tions to  be  held  of  themselves  by  a  simi- 
lar tenure.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  cus- 
tom, best  known  by  the  name  of  sub-in- 
feudation,  occur  even  in  the  capitularies 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  At  a  later 
period  it  became  universal ;  and  what 
had  begun  perhaps  through  ambition  or 
pride,  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity. 
in  that  dissolution  of  all  law  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the 
powerful  leaders,  constantly  engaged  in 
domestic  warfare,  placed  their  chief  de- 
pendance  upon  men  whom  they  attached 
by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  condi- 
tions. The  oath  of  fidelity  which  they 
had  taken,  the  homage  which  they  had 
paid  to  the  sovereign,  they  exacted  from 
their  own  vassals.  To  render  military 
service  became  the  essential  obligation 
which  the  tenant  of  a  benefice  under- 
took; and  out  of  those  ancient  grants, 
now  become  for  the  most  part  hereditary, 
there  grew  up  in  the  tenth  century,  both 
in  name  and  reality,  the  system  of  feudal 
tenures.! 

*  Quicqoid  antefati  reges  ecclesiis  aut  fklelibua 
■oia  contulenint,  aut  adhuc  conferre  cum  juatitiA 
Deo  propitiante  voluerint,  atabiliter  coiiservetur ; 
et  quicquid  unicuiqae  fideiinm  in  utrinsque  regno 
per  legem  et  juatitiam  redhibetur,  nullum  et  pre- 
judicium  ponatur,  sed  liceat  rea  debitaa  poeaidere 
atque  recipere.  Et  si  aliquid  unicui<)ue  per  inter- 
regna aine  culpA  aublatum  est,  audientiA  habitA 
restauretur.  Et  de  eo  quod  per  inuniiicentias  pre- 
cedentium  regum  unuscjuisque  usque  ad  tranaitum 
glorioeap  memorie  domini  Chlothacharii  regia  poa- 
aedit,  cum  aecuriute  possideat;  et  quod  ezmde 
fidelibua  personis  ablatum  eat,  de  presenti  recipiat. 
Foedos  Andeliacum,  in  Oregor.  Turon.,  1.  ix.,  c.  20. 

Quaecunque  eccleaias  vel  ciericis  vel  quibualibet 
penonia  a  gloriosa  memorias  pr»fatis  principibua 
munificentise  iargitate  collata  aunt,  oroni  lirmilate 
perdurent.— Edict  Chlotachar.  I.  vel  potius  II.  in 
Kecueil  des  llistoriena,  t.  iv.,  p.  116. 

t  Somner  says,  that  he  ban  not  found  the  word 
fendum  anterior  to  the  vear  1000 ;  and  Muratori,  a 
■till  greater  authority,  doubta  whether  it  waa  uaed 
ao  early.  I  have,  however,  olraerved  the  worda 
feum  and  fevum,  which  are  manifestly  corruptiona 
of  feudnm,  in  several  charters  about  9e0.~yaia- 
aette.  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii..  Appendix,  p.  107, 
128,  et  alibi.  Some  of  theae  fiefa  appear  not  to 
have  been  hereditarjr.  But,  indeoendently  of  pos- 
itive inatancea,  can  it  be  doubtea  that  some  word 
of  barbaroua  original  must  have  answered,  in  the 
vernacular  lanauaffes,  to  the  Latin  beneficium  ?  See 
Du  Cange  v.  h  endam. 


This  revolution  was  accompanied  bj 

another  still  more  important.  t7s(„pa(ioB 
The  provincial  governors,  the  or  provineiai 
dukes  and  counts,  to  whom  r***™*^ 
we  may  add  the  marquises  or  mar- 
graves, intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
frontiers,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  pub- 
lic measures  after  the  decUne  of  tho 
Merovingian  kings.  Charlemagne,  duly 
jealous  of  their  ascendency,  checked  it 
by  suffering  the  dutchies  to  expire  with- 
out renewsd,  by  granting  very  few  coun- 
ties hereditarily,  by  removing  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  from  the  hands  of  the 
counts  into  those  of  his  own  itinerant 
judges,  and,  if  we  are  not  deceived  in 
his  policy,  by  elevating  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
nobihty.  Even  in  his  time,  the  faults  of 
the  counts  are  the  constant  theme  of  the 
capitularies ;  their  dissipation  and  neglect 
of  duty,  their  oppression  of  the  poorer 
proprietors,  and  tneir  artful  attempts  to 
appropriate  the  crown  lands  situated 
within  their  territory.*  If  Charlemagne 
was  unable  to  redress  those  evils,  how 
much  must  they  have  increased  under 
his  posterity  !  That  great  prince  seldom 
gave  more  than  one  county  to  the  same 
person;  and,  as  they  were  generally  of 
moderate  size,  co-extensive  with  episco- . 
pal  diocesses,  there  was  less  danger,  if 
this  policy  had  been  followed,  of  tlieir 
becoming  independent.!  But  Louis  the 
Debonair,  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
Charles  the  Bald,  allowed  several  coun- 
ties to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  person. 
The  possessors  constantly  aimed  at  ac- 
quiring private  estates  wi'thin  the  limits 
of  their  charge,  and  thus  both  rendered 
themselves  formidable,  and  assumed  a 
kind  of  patrimonial  right  to  their  digni- 
ties. By  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  A.  D.  877,  the  succession  of  a  son 
to  the  father's  county  appears  to  be  rec- 
ognised as  a  kuown  usage. {  In  the  next 
century  there  followed  an  entire  prostnu 
tion  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  counts 
usurped  their  governments  as  little  sover- 
eignties, with  the  domains  and  all  rega- 
lian  rights,  subject  only  to  the  feudal  su- 
periority of  the  king.^    They  now  added 


*  Capitularia  Car.  Mag.  et  Lud.  Pii.,  paaaim. 
Schmidt,  Hist.dea  Allemandii,t  ii.,p.  158.  GaU- 
lard,  Vie  de  Charlem.,  t.  iii.,  p.  118. 

t  Vaisaette,  Hiat.  de  Languedoc,  t  i.,  p.  587, 
700,  and  not.  87. 

t  Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  ii.,  p.  263  and  S09. 
Thia  is  a  queationable  point,  and  most  French  an- 
tiquaries consider  this  famous  capiiulary  as  the 
foundation  of  an  hereditary  right  m  countiea.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  at  least  a 
practice  of  auccesaion,  which  ia  implied  and  guar 
aniied  by  thia  proviaion. 

^  It  appeara,  by  the  record  of  a  {iioceaa  in  91 A 
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the  name  of  the  comity  to  their  own, 
and  their  wives  took  the  appellation  of 
coantess.*  In  Italy,  the  independence 
of  the  dukes  was  still  more  complete ; 
and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  his  de- 
scendants kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those 
of  Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs 
of  their  empire,  throughout  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, granted  almost  invariably  to  the 
male  and  even  female  heirs  of  the  last 
possessor. 

Meanwhile,  the  allodial  proprietors, 
Change  or  '^^'^  ^^  hitherto  formed  the 
allodial  inio  Strength  of  the  state,  fell  into  a 
jjjjj^'*  much  worse  condition.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  counts,  who,  whether  as  magistrates 
and  governors,  or  as  overbearing  lords, 
had  it  always  in  their  power  to  harass 
them.  Every  district  was  exposed  to 
continual  hostilities;  sometimes  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  more  often  from  the  own- 
ers of  castles  and  fastnesses,  which  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  pretence  of  resisting 
the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  served  the 
purposes  of  private  war.  Against  such  a 
system  of  rapine,  the  military  compact 
of  lord  and  vassal  was  the  only  effectual 
shield;  its  essence  was  the  reciprocity 
of  service  and  protection.  But  an  insula- 
ted allodialist  had  no  support :  his  for- 
tunes were  strangely  changed,  since  he 
claimed,  at  least  m  right,  a  share  in  the 
legislation  of  his  country,  and  could  com- 
pare with  pride  his  patrimonial  fields  with 
the  temporary  benefices  of  the  crown. 
Without  law  to  redress  his  injuries,  with- 
out the  royal  power  to  support  his  right, 
he  had  no  course  left  but  to  compromise 
with  oppression,  and  subject  himself,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  a  feudal  lord. 
During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
it  appears  that  allodial  lands  in  France  had 
chiefly  become  feudal :  that  is,  they  had 
been  surrendered  by  their  proprietors, 
and  received  back  again  upon  the  feudal 
conditions ;  or,  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
the  owner  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  man  or  vassal  of  a 
suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  original 
grant  which  had  never  existed-f  Changes 


that  the  counta  of  Toulouae  had  already  so  far 
usurped  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  as  to  claim 
an  estate  on  tbe  ground  of  its  being  a  royal  bene- 
fice.— Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  Appen.,  p.  56. 

*  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  i.,  p.  588,  and 
infri,  t.  li.,  p.  38, 109,  and  Appendix,  p.  56. 

t  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  il,  p.  109.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  there  do  not  occur  so  many  specific 
instances  of  this  conversion  of  allodial  tenure  into 
feudal,  as  might  be  expected,  in  order  to  warrant 
the  supposition  in  the  text.  Several  records,  how- 
ever, are  quoted  by  Robertson,  Hist  Charles  V., 
nnte  8 ;  and  others  may  be  found  in  diplomatic  col- 
lections. A  precedent  for  surrendering  allodial  prop- 


of  the  same  nature,  though  not  perhaps 
so  extensive,  or  so  distinctly  to  be  traced, 
took  place  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet 
it  would  be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  has  been 
unhmited ;  in  a  great  part  of  France,  allo- 
dial tenures  always  subsisted ;  and  many 
estates  in  the  empire  were  of  the  same 
description.* 

There  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  very 
universal  custom  distinguishable 
from  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  ofpereonal 
though  so  analogous  to  it,  that  it  commend- 
seems  to  have  nearly  escaped  ■^""* 
the  notice  of  antiquaries.  From  this  si- 
lence of  other  wnters,  and  the  great  ob- 
scurity of  the  subject,  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  notice,  what  several  passages  in  an- 
cient laws  and  instruments  concur  to 
prove,  that,  besides  the  relation  esti^lish- 
ed  between  lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary 
grants,  there  was  another  species  more 
personal,  and  more  closely  resembling 
that  of  patron  and  client  in  the  Roman 
republic.  This  was  usually  called  com- 
mendation; and  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  two  veiy  general  principles, 
both  of  which  the  distracted  state  of  so- 
ciety inculcated.  The  weak  needed  the 
protection  of  the  powerful ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment needed  some  security  for  public 
order.  Even  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining 

erty  to  the  king,  and  receiving  it  back  as  his  bene- 
fice, appears  even  in  Marculfus,  1.  L,  form.  13.  The 
county  of  Cominges,  between  the  Pyrenees,  Tou- 
louse, and  Bigorre,  was  allodial  till  1244,  when  it 
was  put  under  the  feudal  protection  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse.  It  devolved  by  escheat  to  the  crown 
in  1443.— Villaret,  t.  xv.,  p.  346. 

In  many  early  charters,  the  king  confirms  the 
possession  even  of  allodial  property,  for  greater  se- 
curity in  lawless  times ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  word 
allodium  is  continually  used  for  a  feud,  or  heredita* 
ry  benefice,  which  renders  this  subject  still  more 
obscure. 

*  The  maxim,  Nulle  terre  sans  seigneur,  was  so 
far  from  being  universally  received  in  France,  that 
in  almost  all  southern  provinceSf  or  pays  du  droit 
6crit,  lands  were  presumed  to  be  aljooia),  unless 
the  contrary  was  shown,  or,  as  it  was  called,  franc- 
aleux  sans  titre.  The  parliaments,  however,  seem 
bitterly  to  have  incliped  against  this  presumption, 
and  have  thrown  tbe  burden  of  proof  on  the  party 
claiming  allodiallty.  For  this  see  Denisart,  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Decisions,  art.  Franc-aleu.  And  the 
famous  maxim  of  the  Chancellor  Duprat,  nulle 
terre  sans  seigneur,  was  true,  as  I  learn  from  the 
dictionary  of  Houard,  with  r«spect  to  jurisdiction, 
though  false  as  to  tenure :  allodial  lands  insulated 
(enclaves)  within  the  fief  of  a  lord,  being  subject 
to  his  territorial  justice.— Diet  de  Houard,  art 
Aleu. 

In  Oermany,  according  to  Du  Cange,  voc.  Baro, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  Barones  and  Sem- 
per-Barones;   the  latter  holding  their  lands  alio- 
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the  protection  of  the  great  by  money,  and 
l^lames  their  rapacity,  though  he  allows 
the  natural  reasonsibleness  of  the  prac- 
tice.* The  disadvantageous  condition  of 
the  less  powerful  freemen,  which  ended 
in  the  servitude  of  one  part,  and  in  the 
feudal  vassalage  of  another,  led  such  as 
fortunately  still  preserved  their  allodial 
property  to  ensure  its  defence  by  a  stipu- 
lated payment  of  money.  Such  pay- 
ments, called  Salvamenta,  may  be  traced 
in  extant  charters,  chiefly  indeed  of  mon- 
asteries.! In  the  case  of  private  persons, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  voluntary 
contract  was  frequently  changed  by  the 
stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  de- 
pendance.  From  this,  however,  as  I 
imagine,  it  properly  differed  in  being  ca- 
pable of  dissolution  at  the  inferior's  pleas- 
ure, without  incurring  a  forfeiture,  as  well 
as  in  having  no  relation  to  land.  Hom- 
age, however,  seems  to  have  been  inci- 
dent to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vas- 
salage. Military  service  was  sometimes 
the  condition  of  this  engagement.  It  was 
the  law  of  France,  so  late  at  least  as  the 
commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
that  no  man  could  take  a  part  in  private 
wars  except  in  defence  of  his  own  lord. 
This  we  learn  from  an  historian  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  who  relates  that 
one  Erminfrid,  having  been  released  from 
his  homage  to  Count  Burchard,  on  ceding 
the  fief  he  had  held  of  him  to  a  monas- 
tery, renewed  the  ceremony  on  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Burchard  and  an- 
other nobleman,  wherein  he  was  desirous 
to  give  assistance ;  since,  the  author  ob- 
serves, it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  con- 
cerned in  M'ar,  except  in  the  presence  or 
by  the  command  of  his  lora.|  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  the  capitu- 
laries of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  every  man 
was  bound  to  attach  himself  to  some  lord, 
though  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  freeman 
to  choose  his  own  superior.^    And  this 


*  Du  Cange,  v.  SaWamentum. 

t  Id.,  Ibid. 

t  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  z.,  p.  355. 

^  Unnsquisque  liber  homo,  post  mortem  domini 
nil,  licentiam  habeat  se  commendandi  inter  h»c 
tria  re^a  ad  quemcanque  voluerit.  Similiter  et 
ille  qui  nondnm  alicui  commendatus  est.— Baluzii 
Capitularia,  tome  i.,  p.  443.  A.  D.  806.  Volumus 
etiam  ut  unnsquisque  liber  homo  in  nostro  regno 
seniorem  qualem  voluerit  in  nobis  et  in  nostris 
fidelibus  recipiat.— Capit.  Car.  Calvi.  A.  D.  877. 
Et  Tolumus  ut  cujuscunque  nostrum  homo,  in  cu- 
juscunque  regno  sit,  cum  seniore  suo  in  hostem, 
vel,  aliis  suis  utilitatibus  pergat— Ibid.  See  too 
Baluze,  t.  i.,  p.  536,  537. 

By  the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  c.  87,  every 
stranger  coming  to  settle  within  a  barony  was  to 
acknowledge  the  baron  as  lord  within  a  year  and  a 


is  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  no  man  should  con- 
tinue without  a  lord.  There  are,  too,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  great  number  of  pad- 
sages  in  Domesday-book  which  confirm 
this  distinction  between  personal  com- 
mendation and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of 
land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell 
too  prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom ;  but 
as  it  tends  to  illustrate  those  mutual  re- 
lations of  lord  and  vassal  which  supplied 
the  place  of  regular  government  in  the 
polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom  or  never 
been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduction 
seemed  not  improper. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  feuds 
were  first  rendered  hereditary  in  Ger- 
many by  Conrad  II.,  surnamed  Edict  or  con- 
the  Salic.  This  opinion  is  per-  '»<*  tbe  Saiic. 
haps  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  famous 
edict  of  that  emperor  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
1037,  which,  though  immediately  relating 
only  to  Lombardy,  marks  the  full  matu- 
rity of  the  system,  and  the  last  stage  of 
its  progress.*  I  have  remarked  already 
the  custom  of  sub-infeudation,  or  grants 
of  lands  by  vassals  to  be  held  of  them- 
selves, which  had  grown  up  with  the 
growth  of  these  tenures.  There  had  oc- 
curred, however,  some  disagreement,  for 
want  of  settled  usage,  between  these  in- 
ferior vassals  and  their  immediate  lords, 
which  this  edict  was  expressly  designed 
to  remove.  Four  regulations  of  great 
importance  are  established  therein;  that 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief, 
whether  held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne 
lord,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  ;t   that  from 


day,  or  pay  a  fine.  In  some  places,  he  even  be* 
came  the  serf  or  villein  of  the  lord. — Ordonnances 
des  Rois,  p.  187.  Upon  this  jealousy  of  unknown 
settlers,  which  pervades  the  policy  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  founded  the  droit  d'aubaine,  or  right  to 
their  moveables  after  their  decease.— See  preface 
to  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  L,  p.  15. 

The  article  Commendatio,  in  Du  Gauge's  Glos- 
sary, furnishes  some  hints  upon  this  subject,  which 
however  that  author  does  not  seem  to  have  fully 
apprehended.  Carpentier,  in  his  Supplement  to 
the  Glossary,  under  the  word  Vasaaticum,  gives 
the  clearest  notice  of  it  that  I  have  anywnere 
found.  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  found 
the  subject  touched  by  M.  de  Montlosier,  Hist  do 
la  Monarchie  Fran9aise,  t.  i.,  p.  854. 

♦  Spelman  tells  us,  in  his  Treatise  of  Feuds, 
chap,  li.,  that  Conradus  Salicus,  a  French  en^eror^ 
but  of  German  descent  [what  can  this  mean  TJ,  went 
to  Rome  about  915  to  fetch  his  crown  from  Pope 
John  X.,  when,  according  to  him,  the  succession 
of  a  son  to  his  father's  fief  was  first  conceded.  An 
almost  unparalleled  blunder  in  so  learnt  a  writer ! 
Conrad  tte  Salic  was  elected  at  Worms  in  1024, 
crowned  at  Rome  by  John  XIX.  in  1027,  and  made 
this  edict  at  Milan  in  1037. 

t  Nisi  secunddm  constitutionem  antecesaonim 
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such  judgment  an  immediate  vassal  might 
appeal  to  his  sovereign ;  that  fiefs  should 
oe  inlierited  by  sons  and  their  children ; 
or,  in  their  failure,  by  brothers,  provided 
they  vrerefeuda  ftatema,  such  as  had  de- 
scended from  the  father;*  and  that  the 
lord  should  not  alienate  the  fief  of  his 
vassal  without  his  consentf 

Such  was  the  progress  of  these  feudal 
tenures,  which  determined  the  political 
character  of  every  European  monarchy 
where  they  prevailed,  as  well  as  formed 
the  foundations  of  its  jurisprudence.  It 
IS  certainly  inaccurate  to  refer  this  sys- 
tem, as  is  frequently  done,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
nations,  though  in  the  beneficiary  grants 
of  those  conquerors  we  trace  its  begin- 
ning. Five  centuries,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  allodial  tenures,  which  had 
been  incomparably  the  more  general, 
gave  way,  and  before  the  reciprocal  con- 
tract of  the  feud  attained  its  maturity.  It 
is  now  time  to  describe  the  legal  quali- 
ties and  effects  of  this  relation,  so  far 
only  as  may  be  requisite  to  understand 
its  influence  upon  the  political  system. 

The  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was  a 
Principle,  mutual  contract  of  support  and 
or«  feudal  fidelity.  Whatever  obligations 
reiaiion.  ^  i^J  upQQ  h^q  vassal  of  Ser- 
vice to  his  lord,  corresponding  duties 
of  protection  were  imposed  by  it  on 
the  lord  towards  his  vassal.^  If  these 
were  transgressed  on  either  side,  the 


nostrorum,  et  judiciam  pariam  suorum ;  the  very 
expressions  of  Magna  Charta. 

*  «*  Geraidus  noteth,"  says  Sir  H.  Spelman, "  that 
this  law  settled  not  the  £Bud  upon  tne  eldest  son, 
or  any  other  son  of  the  feudatory  particularly ;  bat 
left  it  in  the  lord's  election  to  please  bimseu  with 
which  he  would."  But  the  phrase  of  the  edict 
runs,  fiUos  ejus  beneficium  tenere :  which,  when 
nothing  more  is  said,  can  only  mean  a  partition 
amonsr  the  sons. 

t  The  last  provision  may  seem  strange,  at  so  ad- 
Tanced  a  period  of  the  system ;  yet,  according  to 
Giannone,  feuds  were  still  revocable  by  the  lord  in 
some  parts  of  Lombardy.— Istoria  di  Napoli,  I.  xiii., 
c.  3.  It  seems,  however,  no  more  than  had  been 
already  enacted  by  the  first  clause  of  this  edict. 
Another  interpretation  is  possible;  namely,  that 
the  lord  should  not  ahenate  bis  own  seignory  with- 
out his  vassal's  consent,  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  feudal  tenures.  This  indeed  would  be  putting 
rather  a  forced  construction  on  the  words,  ne  do- 
mino feudnm  militis  alienare  liceat. 

t  Crsg.,  Jus  Feudale,  L  ii.,  tit.  1 1 .  Beaumanoir, 
Coatames  de  Beauvoisis.  c.  Ixi.,  p.  311.  Ass.  de 
J^nis.,  c.  217.    Lib.  Feud.,'l.  ii.,  tit.  26,  47. 

Upon  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  lord  towards 
his  vassal  seems  to  be  founded  the  law  of  warranty, 
which  compelled  him  to  make  indemnification 
where  the  tenant  was  evicted  of  his  land.  This 
obligation,  however  unreasonable  it  mav  appear  to 
OS,  extended,  according  to  the  feudal  lawyers,  to 
cases  of  mere  donation.— Crag.,  1.  ii,  tit.  4.  But- 
ler's Notes  on  Co.  Litt.,  p.  366. 


one  forfeited  his  land,  the  other  his 
seigniory,  or  rights  over  it.  Nor  were 
motives  of  interest  left  alone  to  operate 
in  securing  the  feudal  connexion.  The 
associations  founded  upon  ancient  custom 
and  friendly  attachment,  the  impulses  of 
gratitude  and  honour,  the  dread  of  infamy, 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  were  all  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  these  ties,  and  to 
render  them  equally  powerful  with  the 
relations  of  nature,  and  far  more  so  than 
those  of  political  society.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion agitated  among  the  feudal  lawyers, 
whether  a  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the 
standard  of  his  lord  against  his  own 
kindred.*  It  ^as  one  more  important, 
whether  he  must  do  so  against  the  king. 
In  the  works  of  those  who  wrote  when 
the  feudal  system  was  declining,  or  who 
were  anxious  to  maintain  the  royal 
authority,  this  is  commonly  decided  in 
the  negative.  Littleton  gives  a  form  of 
homage,  with  a  reservation  of  the  allegi- 
ance due  to  the  sovereign  ;t  and  the  same 
prevailed  in  Normandy  and  some  other 
countries.:^  A  law  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  enjoms,  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty 
to  an  inferior  lord,  the  vassal's  duty  to  the 
emperor  should  be  expressly  reserved. 
But  it  was  not  so  during  the  height  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France.  The  vassals 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  never  hesi- 
tated to  adhere  to  them  against  the  sover- 
eign, nor /do  they  appear  to  have  incur- 
red any  blame  on  that  account.  Even 
so  late  as  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  laid 
down  in  his  establishments,  that  if  justice 
is  refused  by  the  king  to  one  of  his  vas- 
sals, he  might  summon  his  own  tenants^ 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  fiefs,  to 
assist  him  in  obtaining  redress  by  arms.^ 

♦  Crag.,  1.  ii.,  tit.  4.  t  Sect  Ulxxv. 

t  HouaTd,Anc.  Loizdes  Francois,  p.  114.  See 
too  an  instance  of  this  reservation  in  Recueil  des 
Historiens,  t.  xi.,  447. 

^  Si  le  Sire  dit  a  son  honmie  lige ;  Venez  voua 
en  avec  moi,  je  veuz  guerroyer  mon  Seigneur,  qui 
me  denie  le  jugement  de  sa  cour,  le  vassal  doit  re* 
pondre ;  firai  scavoir,  s'il  est  ainsi  que  vous  me 
dites.  Alors  il  doit  aller  trouver  le  sup^rieur,  ek 
luy  dire :  Sire,  le  gentilhomme  de  qui  je  tiens  mon 
fief,  se  plaint  que  vous  lui  refuses  justice  ;  je  viens 
pour  en  scavoir  la  v^rii^ ;  car  je  suis  semonc^  de 
marcher  en  guerre  centre  vous.  Si  la  reponse  est 
quttkvolontiers  il  fera  droit  en  sa  cour,  r^omme 
n'est  point  oblig;6  de  d6ferer  k  la  requisition  du 
Sire;  mais  il  doit,  ou  le  suit  re,  ou  se  resoudre  a 
perdre  son  fief,  si  le  chef  Seigneur  persiste  dans 
son  refus. — Etabliseemens  do  St.  Louis,  c.  49.  I 
have  copied  this  from  Velly,  t.  vi.,  p.  213,  who  has 
modermzed  the  orthography,  which  is  almost  linin- 
telligible  m  the  Ordonnances  des  Rois.    One  MS. 


Eves  the  reading  Roi  instead  of  Sagnewr.    And  the 
w  certainly  applies  to  the  king  exchtiody ;  for,  in 
case  of  denial  ot  justice  by  a  mesne  lord,  there  was 


an  appeal  to  the  king's  court,  but  from  his  injury 
there  could  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  swozd. 
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The  Count  of  Britany,  Pierre  de  Dreux, 
had  practically  asserted  this  feudal  right 
during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis.  In  a 
public  instrument  he  announced  to  the 
world  that,  having  met  with  repeated  in- 
juries from  the  regent,  and  denial  of  jas- 
tice,  he  had  let  the  king  know  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  as  his  vassal, 
but  renounced  his  homage  and  defied 
him.* 

The  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a 
fief  were  principally  three  :  homage,  fe- 
oremonioof,  alty,  and  investiture.  1.  The 
1.  Homafe.  first  was  designed  as  a  signif- 
icant expression  of  the  submission  and 
devotedness  of  the  vassal  towards  his 
lord.  In  performing  homage,  his  head 
WHS  uncovered,  his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword 
and  spurs  removed  ;  he  placed  his  hands, 
kneeling,  between  those  of  the  lord,  and 
promised  to  become  his  man  from  thence- 
forward ;  to  serve  him  with  life  and  limb 
and  worldly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyal- 
ly, in  consideration  of  the  lands  which  he 
held  under  him.  None  but  the  lord  in 
person  could  accept  homage,  which  was 
commonly  concluded  by  a  kiss. f  2.  An 
oath  of  fealty  was  indispensable 
s.FeBit7.  .jj  every  fief;  but  the  ceremony 
was  less  peculiar  than  that  of  homage, 
and  it  might  be  received  by  proxy.  It 
was  taken  by  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by 
minors;  and  in  language  differed  little 
3.  ifiTM-  from  the  form  of  homage.}  3.  In- 
tture.  vestiture,  or  the  actual  convey- 
ance of  feudal  lands,  was  of  two  kinds ; 
proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  upon  the 
ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his  deputy ; 
which  is  called,  in  our  law,  livery  of 
teisin.  The  second  was  symbolical,  and 
consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  a 

*  .Du  Ganffe,  Obeenrations  sar  Joinville,  in  Col- 
lection dea  M^moireSft.  i.,  p.  196.  It  waa  alwaya 
neceaaaiy  for  a  vassal  to  renounce  his  homage  be- 
Ibre  he  made  war  on  his  lord,  if  he  would  avoid 
the  shame  and  oenalty  of  feudal  treason.  After  a 
reconciliation,  tne  homage  was  renewed.  And  in 
this  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  king  and 
another  auperior.  Thus  Henry  II.  did  homage  to 
the  King  of  France  in  1188,  having  renounced  hia 
former  obligation  to  him  at  the  commencement  of 
the  preceding  war.— Matt.  Paris,  p.  126. 

t  Du  Gauge,  Hominium,  and  Carpentier's  Sup- 
plement, id.  voc.  Littleton,  s.  85.  Assises  de  ^ru- 
ealem,  c.  204.  Crag.,  I.  i.,  tit.  11.  Recueil  des His- 
toriens,  t.  ii.,  preface,  p.  174.  Homagiam  per  pa- 
ragium  was  unaccompanied  by  any  feudal  obliga- 
tion, and  distinguished  from  nomsgium  ligeum, 
which  carried  with  it  an  obligation  of  fidelity.  The 
dukes  of  Normandy  rendered  only  homage  per 

Sragium  to  the  kings  of  France,  and  received  the 
;e  from  the  dukes  of  Britany.    In  lie^e  homage, 
ft  waa  usual  to  make  reservations  of  allegiance 
to  the  king,  or  any  other  lord  whom  the  homager 
had  previously  acknowledged 
t  LittL,  a.  91.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Fidelitaa. 


stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else 
might  have  been  made  usual  by  the  ca^ 
price  of  local  custom.  Du  Cange  enu- 
merates not  less  than  ninety^eight  varie- 
ties of  investitures.* 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vas- 
sal commenced.  These  it  is  im-  obUKsitona 
possible  to  define  or  enumerate ;  «»f  *  '"«^ 
because  the  services  of  military  tenure, 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered,  were 
in  their  nature  uncertain,  and  distinguish- 
ed as  such  from  those  incident  to  feuds 
of  an  inferior  description.  It  was  a 
breach  of  faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  coun- 
sel, to  conceal  from  him  the  machinations 
of  others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune, 
or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and 
the  honour  of  his  familv.f  In  battle  he 
was  bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord 
when  dismounted ;  to  adhere  to  his  side 
while  fighting;  and  to  go  into  captivity, 
as  a  hostage  for  him,  when  taken.    His 


*  Du  Cange,  voc.  Investiture. 

t  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  265.  Home  ne  doit 
ii  la  feme  de  son  seigneur,  ne  k  sa  fiUe  requerre  vi- 
lainie  de  son  cors,  ne  &  sa  soeur  tant  am  eUe  est  de- 
moiselU  m  aon  hottd  I  mention  this  part  of  feudal 
duty  on  account  of  the  light  it  throwe  on  the  stat- 
ute of  treasons,  25  E.  111.  One  of  the  treasons 
therein  specified  is,  si  omne  violaat  la  compaigne 
le  Toy^  ou  UigrUjUe  leroy  niaUmanioM  la  compaig- 
ne leign6  fiiz  et  heire  le  roy.  Those  who,  like  Sir 
E.  Coke  and  the  modern  lawyers  in  general,  ex- 
plain thia  provision  by  the  political  danger  of  con- 
fusing the  royal  blood,  do  not  apprehend  its  spiriL 
It  would  be  absurd,  upon  sucb  grounds,  to  render 
the  violation  of  the  king*s  eldest  daughter  treason- 
able, so  long  only  as  she  remains  unmarried,  when, 
as  is  obvious,  the  danger  of  a  spahoua  issue  inher- 
iting could  not  arise.  I  consider  this  provision 
therefore  as  entirely  founded  upon  the  feudal  prin- 
ciplee,  which  make  it  a  breach  of  faith  (that  is,  in 
the  primary  aense  of  the  word,  a  treason)  to  sully 
the  honour  of  the  lord  in  that  of  the  near  relatione 
who  were  immediately  protected  by  residence  in 
his  house.  If  it  is  asked  why  this  should  be  re- 
stricted by  the  statute  to  the  person  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  I  can  only  answer  that  thia,  which  is  not 
more  reasonable  according  to  the  common  political 
interpretation,  is  analogous  to  many  feuaal  cue» 
tome  in  our  own  and  other  countriea,  which  attnb* 
ute  a  sort  of  superiority  in  dignity  to  the  eldest 
daughter. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  there  was  Tittle  left  of  the  feudu  principle  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  least  of  all  in  England. 
But  the  atatute  of  treasons  is  a  declaration  of  the 
ancient  law,  and  comprehends,  undoubtedly,  what 
the  judges  who  drew  it  could  find  in  records  ndw 
perished,  or  in  legal  traditions  of  remote  anti(iuity. 
Similar  causes  offorfeiture  are  enumerated  in  the 
Libri  Feudorum,  1.  i.,  tit.  5,  and  1.  ii.,  tit.  24.  In  the 
eetablishments  of  St.  Louis,  c.  51,  52,  it  is  said, 
that  a  lord  seducing  his  vassare  daughter  intruet- 
ed  to  hie  cuelody,  lost  his  seigniory;  a  vaeeal 
guilty  of  the  seme  crime  towards  the  family  of  hie 
suzerain,  forfeited  his  land.  A  proof  of  the  tendency 
which  the  feudal  law  had  to  purify  public  morale, 
and  to  create  that  eense  of  indignation  and  reeent- 
ment  with  which  we  now  regard  such  breachee  of 
honour. 
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attendance  was  due  to  the  lord^s  courts, 
sometimes  to  witness,  and  sometimes  to 
bear  a  part  in,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice.* 

The  measure,  however,  of  military  ser- 
Limiuiions  vico,  was  generally  settled  by 
of  military  some  usage.  Forty  days  was 
MTTiea.  ^Yie  usual  term,  during  which 
the  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  ^und  to 
be  in  the  field  at  his  own  expense.f  This 
was  extended  by  St.  Louis  to  sixty  days, 
except  when  the  charter  of  infeudation 
expressed  a  shorter  period.  But  the 
length  of  service  diminished  with  the 
quantity  of  land.  For  half  a  knight's  fee 
but  twenty  days  were  due ;  for  an  eighth 
part  but  nve ;  and  when  this  was  com- 
muted for  an  escuage,  or  pecuniary  as- 
sessment, the  same  proportion  was  ob- 
aerved.^  Men  turned  of  sixty,  pubUc 
magistrates,  and,  of  course,  women,  were 
free  from  personal  service,  but  obliged 
to  send  their  substitutes.  A  failure  in 
this  primary  duty  incurred  perhaps  strict- 
ly  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief.  But  it  was 
usual  for  the  lord  to  inflict  an  amerce- 


*  Aasiws  de  J^rosalem,  c.  222.  A  vassal,  at 
least  in  many  places,  was  bound  to  reside  upon 
his  fief,  or  not  to  quit  it  without  the  lord's  consent. 
— Du  Cange,  voc.  Reseantia,  Remanentia.  Kecu- 
eil  des  Historiens,  t.  zi.,  preface,  p.  172. 

t  In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  feudal  service 
eitended  to  a  vear. — ^Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  230. 
Jt  is  obvious  tnat  this  was  founded  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  that  state.  Service  of  castle- 
guard,  which  was  common  in  the  north  of  England, 
WHS  performed  without  limitation  of  time.— Lyttle- 
toa's  Henry  II.,  voL  ii.,  p.  184. 

t  Da  Cange,  voc.  Feudum  militis ;  Membrum 
Loiice.  Stuart's  View  of  Society,  p.  382.  This 
division  by  knights'  fses  is  perfectly  familiar  in  the 
ieadai  law  of  JSngland.  But  I  must  confess  my 
inability  to  adduce  decisive  evidence  of  it  in  that 
of  France,  with  the  usual  exception  of  Normandy. 
According  to  the  natural  principle  of  fiefs,  it  might 
seem  that  the  same  personal  service  would  be  re- 
4|Qired  from  the  tenant,  whatever  were  the  extent 
«  his  land.  William  the  Conqueror,  we  k  now,  die- 
tribated  this  kingdom  into  about  60,000  parcels  of 
neaiiy  eqaal  value,  from  each  of  which  the  service 
of  a  Bokber  wu  doe.  He  may  possibly  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  pohtic  arrangement  Some  rule 
most,  however,  have  been  observed  in  all  countries 
in  fixing  the  amercement  for  absence,  which  could 
only  be  equitable  if  it  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  fief.  And  the  principle  of  the  knight's 
fee  was  so  convenient  and  reasonable,  that  it  is 
kkely  to  have  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  England 
bv  other  feudal  countries.  In  the  roll  of  rhilip 
ifl.'s  expedition,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  immedi- 
ately beW,  there  are,  I  think,  several  presumptive 
evidences  of  it ;  and  though  this  is  rather  a  late 
sQthoritv  to  establish  a  feadal  principle,  yet  1  have 
wnturea  to  assame  it  in  the  text 

The  knight's  fee  was  fixed  in  England  at  the  an- 
nual value  of  201.  Every  estate  supposed  to  be 
of  this  value,  and  entered  as  such  in  the  rolls  of  the 
exchequer,  waa  bound  to  contribute  the  service  of 
a  soldier,  or  to  pay  an  escuage  to  the  aoKNUit  as- 


ment,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
escuage.*  Thus,  in  Philip  Ill.'s  expedi- 
tion against  the  Count  de  Foix,  in  1274, 
barons  were  assessed  for  their  default  uf 
attendance,  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day  for 
the  expenses  wiiich  they  had  saved,  and 
fifty  sous  as  a  fine  to  the  king  ;  banner- 
ets, at  twenty  sous  for  expenses,  and  ten 
as  a  fine ;  knights  and  squires  in  the  same 
proportion.  But  barons  and  bannerets 
were  bound  to  pay  an  additional  assess- 
ment for  every  kmght  and  squire  of  their 
vassals  whom  they  ought  to  have  brought 
with  them  into  the  iield-f  The  regula- 
tions as  to  place  of  service  were  less  uni- 
form than  those  which  regard  time.  In 
some  places,  the  vassal  was  not  bound 
to  go  beyond  the  lord's  territory,}  or  only 
so  far  as  he  might  return  the  same  day. 
Other  customs  compelled  him  to  follow 
his  chief  upon  all  his  expeditions.^  These 
inconvenient  and  var3nng  usages  betray 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  obligations,  not 
founded  upon  any  national  policy,  but 
springing  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and 
intestine  war,  which  they  were  well  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate.  For  the  public  de- 
fence, their  machinery  was  totally  unser- 
viceable, until  such  changes  were  wrought 
as  destroyed  the  character  of  the  fabric. 

Independently  of  the  obligations  of  fe- 
alty and  service,  which  the  nature  of  the 
contract  created,  other  advantages  were 
derived  from  it  by  the  lord,  which  have 
been  called  feudal  incidents;  these  Feudal 
were,  1.  Reliefs.  2.  Fines  upon  incidents. 
alienation.  3.  Escheats.  4  Aids ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  though  not  general- 
ly established,  5.  Wardsliip,  and  6.  Mar- 
nage. 

1.  Some  writers  have  accounted  for  re- 
liefs in  the  following  manner.  Ben-  f^^^f^ 
efices,  whether  depending  upon  the 
crown  or  its  vassals,  were  not  originally 
granted  by  way  of  absolute  inheritance, 
but  renewed  from  time  to  time  upon  the 


♦  Littleton,  I.  ii.,  c  3.    Wright's  Tenures,  p.  121. 

f  Du  Chestie,  Script.  Rerum  Gallicarum,  t.  v., 
p.  553.  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Frangoisc,  p. 
72.  The  following  extracts  from  the  muster-roll  of 
this  expedition  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of  feudal 
obligation.  Johannes  d'Ormoy  debet  servitium  per 
quatuor  dies.  Johannes  Malet  debet  servitium  per 
viginti  dies,  pro  quo  servitio  misit  Richardum  Ti- 
chet.  Guide  de  Laval  debet  servitium  duorum 
militum  et  dimidil  Dominus  Sabrandns  dictus 
Chabot  dicit  quod  non  debet  serfitium  domino  re^, 
nisi  in  comitatu  Pictaviensi,  et  ad  sumptus  regis, 
tamen  venit  ad  preces  regis  cumtribus  militibus  et 
duodecim  scutiferis.  Guido  de  Lusigniaco  Dom. 
de  Pierac  dicit,  quod  non  debet  aliquid  regi  preter 
homagium. 

X  This  was  the  custom  of  Beanvoisis.— Beau- 
manoir,  c.  2. 

§  Du  Cange,  et  Carpentier,  voc.  Hostis. 
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death  of  the  possessor,  till  long  custom 
grew  up  into  right.  Hence  a  sum  of 
money,  something  between  a  price  and  a 
gratuity,  would  naturally  be  offered  by 
the  heir  on  receiving  a  fresh  investiture 
of  the  fief ;  and  length  of  time  might  as 
legitimately  turn  this  present  into  a  due 
of  the  lord,  as  it  rendered  the  inheritance 
of  the  tenant  indefeisible.  This  is  a  very 
specious  account  of  the  matter.  But 
those  who  consider  the  antiquity  to  which 
hereditary  benefices  may  be  traced,  and 
the  unreserved  expressions  of  those  in- 
struments by  which  they  were  created, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  fiefs  had  been  absolute 
allodial  inheritances,  never  really  granted 
by  the  superior,  will  perhaps  be  led  rath- 
er to  look  for  the  origin  of  reliefs  in  that 
rapacity  with  which  the  powerful  are 
ever  ready  to  oppress  the  feeble.  When 
a  feudal  tenant  died,  the  lord,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  strength  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  family,  would  seize  the  es- 
tate into  his  hands,  either  by  the  right  of 
force  or  under  some  litigious  pretext. 
Against  this  violence  the  heir  could  in  gen- 
eral have  no  resource  but  a  compromise ; 
and  we  know  how  readily  acts  of  success- 
ful injustice  change  their  name,  and  move . 
demurely,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  under 
the  clothing  of  law.  Reliefs  and  other 
feudal  incidents  are  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished in  France*  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  they  certamly 
appear  in  the  famous  edict  of  Conrad  the 
Salic,  in  1037,  which  recognises  the  usage 
of  presenting  horses  and  arms  to  the  lord 
upon  a  change  of  tenancy.f  But  this  also 
subsisted  under  the  name  of  heriot,  in 
England,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 
A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  (unless 
where  charter  or  custom  introduced  a  dif- 
ferent tribute)  due  from  every  one  of  full 
age  taking  a  fief  by  descent.  This  was  in 
some  countries  arbitrary,  or  ad  misericor' 
diam,  and  the  exactions  practised  under 
this  pretence,  both  upon  superior  and  in 
ferior  vassals,  ranked  among  the  greatest 
abuses  of  the  feudal  policy.  Henry  I.  of 
England  promises  in  his  charter  that  they 
shall  in  future  be  just  and  reasonable ; 
but  the  rate  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  till  it  was  laid  down  in 
Magna  Charta,  at  about  the  fourth  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  fief.    We  find  also 


*  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  Fnmce,  t.  i.,  pr^- 
&ce,  p.  10. 

-t  Servato  utu  TalTassoram  majoram  in  tradendis 
armis  equisque  auis  aenioribua.  Thia^  amon^  oth- 
er raasona,  leada  me  to  doubt  the  received  opinion, 
that  Italian  fiefa  were  not  hereditary  lefore  the 
promuigatior  of  thia  edict. 


fixed  reliefs  among  the  old  customs  of 
Normandy  and  Beauvoisis.  By  a  law  of 
8t.  Louis,  in  1245,*  the  lord  was  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  lands,  if  the  heir  could 
not  pay  the  relief,  and  possess  them  for 
a  year.  This  right  existed  uncondition- 
ally in  England  under  the  name  of  primer 
seisin,  but  was  confined  to  the  king.f 

2.  Closely  connected  with  reliefs  were 
the  fines  paid  to  the  lord  upon  Fines  upon 
the  alienation  of  his  vassal's  »iieiiiiu"«i. 
feud;  and  indeed  we  frequently  find  them 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  spirit  of 
feudal  tenure  established  so  intitpate  a 
connexion  between  the  two  parties,  that 
it  could  be  dissolved  by  neither  without 
requiring  the  other's  consent.  I f  the  lord 
transferred  his  seigniory,  the  tenant  was 
to  testify  his  concurrence ;  and  this  cer- 
emony was  long  kept  up  in  England  un- 
der the  name  of  attornment.  The  assent 
of  the  lord  to  his  vassaPs  alienation  was 
still  more  essential,  and  more  diflicult  to 
be  attained.  He  had  received  his  fief,  it 
was  supposed,  for  reasons  peculiar  to 
himself  or  to  his  family;  at  least,  his 
heart  and  arm  were  bound  to  his  supe- 
rior; and  his  service  was  not  to  be  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  stranger,  who  might 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  it.  A 
law  of  Lothaire  H.  in  Italy  forbids  the 
alienation  of  fiefs  without  the  lord's  con- 
sent.J  This  prohibition  is  repeated  in 
one  of  Frederick  I.,  and  a  similar  enact- 
ment was  made  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.^ 
By  the  law  of  France,  the  lord  was  enti- 
tled, upon  every  alienation  made  by  his 
tenant,  either  to  redeem  the  fief  by  pay- 
ing the  purchase-money,  or  to  claim  a 
certain  part  of  the  value,  by  way  of  fine, 
upon  the  change  of  tenancy.||    In  Eng- 

*  Ordonnances  des  Roia,  p.  55. 

t  Du  Cange,  t.  Placitam,  Relevroro,  Sporla. 
By  many  customs  a  relief  waa  doe  on  every  change 
of  the  lord,  as  well  aa  of  the  vassal ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  in  England.  Beaumont  speaks  of  ra* 
liefs  as  due  only  on  collateral  succession. — Cou- 
tumea  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  27.  In  Anjou  and  Maine 
they  were  not  even  due  upon  aucceasion  between 
brothers. — Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  58.  And 
M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  valuable  preface  to  the  six- 
teenth volume  of  that  collection,  aaya  it  waa  a  role 
that  the  king  had  nothing  upon  lineal  succaeaion 
of  a  tief,  whether  in  the  aacending  or  deaceudtng 
line,  but  la  bouehe  et  let  mam» ;  i.  e.  homage  and 
fealty,  p.  20. 

t  Lib.  Feudorum,  1.  ii.,  tit.  9  and  52.  Thia  waa 
principally  levelled  at  the  practice  of  alienating 
feudal  property  in  favour  of  the  church,  which  was 
called  pro  animA  judicare. — Radevicus  in  Oestia 
Frederic.  L,  1.  iv.,  c  7.  Lib.  Feud.,  L  i,  tit.  7,  J6 ; 
I.  ii.,  tit  10. 

6  Giannone,  1.  ii.,  c.  5. 

11  Du  Cange,  v.  Reaccapitum,  Placitam.  Raeha- 
turn.  Paatoret,  preface  aa  aeiziime  tome  dea 
Ordonnancea,  p.  20.  Houard,  Diet,  du  Droit  Nor- 
maud,  art.  Fief.   Argou,  Inat  da  Droit  FranQoia.  1 
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land,  even  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation, 
which  was  more  conformable  to  the  law 
of  fiefs  and  the  military  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem, but  injurious  to  the  suzerains,  who 
lost  thereby  their  escheats  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  seigniory,  was  checked  by 
Magna  Charta,*  and  forbidden  by  the 
statute  18  Edward  I.,  called  Quia  Emp- 
tores,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
liberty  of  alienating  lands,  to  be  holden 
of  the  grantor's  immediate  lord.  The 
tenants  of  the  crown  were  not  included 
in  this  act ;  but  that  of  1  Edward  III.,  c.  12, 
enabled  them  to  alienate,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  composition  into  chancery, 
which  was  fixed  at  one  third  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands.f 

These  restraints,  placed  for  the  lord^s 
advantage  upon  the  transfer  of  feudal 
property,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  designed  for  the  protection  of  heirs 
and  preservation  of  families.  Such  were 
the  jus  protimeseosj  in  the  books  of  the 
fiefs^  and  retrait  lignager  of  the  French 
law,  which  gave  to  the  relations  of  the 
vender  a  pre-emption  upon  the  sale  of 
any  fief,  and  a  right  of  subsequent  re- 
demption. Such  was  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  alienating  a  fief  held  by  de- 
scent from  the  father  (feudum  pater- 
num),  without  the  consent  of  the  kindred 
on  that  line.^    Such,  too,  were  the  still 


ii.,  c.  ii.  In  Beaumanoir'B  am  and  district  at  least, 
sub-infendation  without  the  lord's  license  incurred 
a  forfeiture  of  the  land ;  and  his  reason  extends  of 
coarse  more  strongly  to  alienation.— Goutumes  de 
BeaavoisiB,  c.  2.  Velly,  t.  vi.,  p.  187.  Bat,  by  the 
seneral  law  of  feuds,  the  former  was  strictly  regu- 
far,  while  the  tenant  forfeited  his  land  bv  the  latter. 
Craig  mentions  this  distinction  as  one  for  which  he 
is  perplexed  to  account.— Jus  Feudale,  1.  iii.,  tit.  3, 
p.  632.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  intelligible  upon 
the  original  principles  ot  feudal  tenure. 

*  Dalrymple  seems  to  suppose  that  the  32d  chap- 
ter of  Magna  Charta  relates  to  alienation,  and  not 
to  sDb-infeudation.— Essay  on  Feudal  Property, 
ed.  1758,  p.  83.  See  Sir  E.  Coke,  2  InsU,  p.  65  and 
501 ;  and  Wright  on  Tenures,  contri^  Mr.  Har- 
grave  observes,  that  "  the  history  of  our  law  with 
respect  to  the  powers  of  alienation,  before  the  stat- 
ute of  Quia  emptores  terrarum,  is  verv  much  in- 
volved in  obscurity.**— Notes  on  Co.  Litt.,  43,  a. 
In  Glanville's  time,  apparently,  a  man  could  only 
alieitete  (to  hold  of  himself)  rationabilem  partem 
de  terrA  suA,  1.  vii.,  c.  1.  But  this  may  have  been 
in  favour  of  the  kindred,  as  much  as  of  the  lord.— 
Palrymple's  Essay,  ubi  supra. 

It  18  probable  that  Coke  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that.  '*  at  the  common  hiw,  the  tenant  might  have 
made  a  feoffment  of  the  whole  tenancy  to  oe  hold- 
mi  of  the  lord.'* 

t  2  Inst,  p.  66.  Blackstood's  Commentaries, 
▼ol.  ii,  c.  5. 

t  Lib.  Feud.,  1.  v.,  1. 13.  There  were  analogies  to 
this  jus  vfon/ornvc  in  the  Roman  law,  and,  still 
more  closely,  in  the  constitntiODS  of  the  later  By- 
zantine emperors. 

^  AUenatio  fendi  patemi  non  valat  etiam  domixu 


more  rigorous  fetters  imposed  by  the  En- 
glish statute  of  entails,  which  precluded 
all  lawful  alienation,  till,  after  two  centu- 
ries, it  was  overthrown  by  the  fictitious 
process  of  a  common  recovery.  Though 
these  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  feu- 
dal spirit,  and  would  form  an  important 
head  in  the  legal  history  of  that  system, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  them  in 
a  sketch,  which  is  confined  to  the  devel- 
opment of  its  political  influence. 

A  custom  very  similar  in  effect  to  sub- 
infeudation, was  the  tenure  by/r^a^e, 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  France. 
Primogeniture,  in  that  extreme  which 
our  common  law  has  established,  was 
unknown,  I  believe,  in  every  country 
upon  the  continent.  The  customs  of 
France  found  means  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  families,  and  the  indivisibility  of 
a  feudal  homage,  without  exposing  the 
younger  sons  of  a  gentleman  to  absolute 
beggary  or  dependance.  Baronies  indeed 
were  not  divided ;  but  the  eldest  son  was 
bound  to  make  a  provision  in  money,  by 
way  of  appanage,  for  the  other  children, 
in  proportion  to  his  circumstances  and 
their  birth.*  As  to  inferior  fiefs,  in  many 
places,  an  equal  partition  was  made ;  in 
others,  the  eldest  took  the  chief  portion, 
generally  two  thfrds,  and  received  the 
homage  of  his  brothers  for  the  remaining 
part,  which  they  divided.  To  the  lord  of 
whom  the  fief  was  held,  himself  did  hom- 
age for  the  whole.f  In  the  early  times 
of  the  feudal  policy,  when  military  ser- 
vice was  the  great  object  of  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal,  this,  like  all  oth- 
er sub-infeudation,  was  rather  advanta- 
geous to  the  former.  For,  when  the 
homage  of  a  fief  was  divided,  the  service 
was  diminished  in  proportion.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  obligation  of  military 
attendance  for  an  entire  manor  to  have 
been  forty  days ;  if  that  came  to  be  equal- 
ly split  among  two,  each  would  owe  but 
a  service  of  twenty.  But  if,  instead  of 
being  homagers  to  the  same  suzerain, 
one  tenant  held  immediately  of  the  other, 


volantate,  nisi  agnatis  consentientibus.— Lib.  Fend, 
apud  Wright  on  Tenures,  p.  108  and  156. 

*  Du  Cange,  v.  Apanamentum,  Baro.  Baronie 
ne  depart  mle  entre  fr^res  se  leur  pere  ne  leur  a 
fait  partie ;  mes  Ii  ainsnez  doit  &iire  avenant  bien- 
fet  au  puisni,  et  si  doit  lee  filles  marier.— Etablis- 
sem.  de  St.  Louis,  c.  24. 

t  This  was  also  the  law  of  Flanders  and  Hai- 
nauU.— Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.,  t.  i.,  p. 
1092.  The  customs  as  to  succession  were  exceea- 
iugly  various,  as  indeed  they  continued  to  be  until 
the  late  generalization  of  French  law.— Recueil 
des  Histor.,  tii.,  preface,  p.  108;  Hist,  de  Langue- 
doc,  t.  ii.,  p.  Ill  and  511.  In  Uie  former  work  it 
is  said  that  primogeniture  was  introduced  b?  the 
Normahs  from  Scandiflavia 
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48  ever^  feudatory  miglit  suminon  the 
4id  of  hiB  own  vassals,  the  superior  lord 
would  in  lact  obtain  the  service  of  both. 
Whatever  opposition,  therefore,  was 
made  to  the  rights  of  sub-infeudation  or 
ir^rage,  would  indicate  a  decay  in  the 
military  character,  the  living  principle  of 
feudal  tenure.  Accordingly,  m  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus,  when  the  fabric  was 
beginning  to  shake,  we  find  a  confederate 
agreement  of  some  principal  nobles,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king,  to  abrogate  Ihe  mesne 
tenure  of  younger  brothers,  and  estab- 
lish an  immediate  dependance  of  each 
upon  the  superior  lord.*  This,  however, 
was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fr^rage  subsisted  to  the  last  in  some 
of  the  customs  of  France.f 

3.  As  fiefs  descended  but  to  the  poster- 
EMheats  ity  of  the  first  taker,  or  at  the  ut- 
aiid  forfeiw.  most  to  his  kindred,  they  neces- 
sarily became  sometimes  vacant  for  want 
of  heirs ;  especially  where,  as  in  England, 
there  was  no  power  of  devising  them  by 
will.  In  this  case,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  ought  to  revert  to  the  lord,  from 
who<;e  property  they  had  been  derived. 
These  reversions  became  more  frequent 
through  the  forfeitures  occasioned  by  the 
vassal's  delinquency,  either  towards  bis 
superior  lord  or  the  state.  Various  cases 
are  laid  down  in  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  vassal  forfeits  his  land, 
for  a  year,  for  his  life,  or  for  ever.}  But 
under  rapacious  kings,  such  as  the  Nor- 
man line  in  England,  aibsolute  forfeitures 
came  to  prevail,  and  a  new  doctrine  was 
introduced,  the  corruption  of  blood,  by 
which  the  heir  was  effectually  excluded 
from  deducing  his  title,  at  any  distant 
time,  through  an  attainted  ancestpr. 

4.  Reliefs,  fines  upon  alienation,  and 
.  escheats,  seem  to  be  natural  reser- 
'*  vations  in  the  lord^s  bounty  to  his 

vassaL  He  had  rights  of  another  class, 
which  principally  arose  out  of  fealty  and 
mtimate  attachment.  Such  were  the 
aids  which  he  was  entitled  to  cdl  for  in 
certain  prescribed  circumstances.  These 
depended  a  great  deal  upon  local  custom, 
and  were  often  extorted  unreasonably. 
Du  Cange  mentions  several  as  having 
existed  in  France ;  such  as  an  aid  for  the 
lord's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  for 
marrying  his  sister  or  eldest  son,  and  for 
paying  a  relief  to  his  suzerain  on  taking 
possession  of  his  land.^  Of  these,  the 
last  appears  to  have  been  the  most  usual 
in  EnglaiML    But  this,  and  other  aids  oc- 


*  Ordonnuwes  dm  Roit,  t.  i.,  p.  20. 
t  Dq  Congte,  DisMit  III.  tur  JoinriUe.    Betu- 
mmoir,  c.  47. 
tC.200,201.       ^DaOnse,voc. 


casionaUy  exacted  by  the  loids,  were  felt 
as  a  severe  grievance;  and  by  Magna 
Charta  three  only  are  retained ;  to  make 
the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his 
person  from  pnson.  They  were  restrict- 
ed to  nearly  the  same  description  by  a 
law  of  William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  bv  the 
customs  of  France.*  These  feudal  aids 
are  deserving  of  our  attention,  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long 
time  they  in  a  ^reat  measure  answered  the 
purpose,  till  the  craving  necessities  and 
covetous  policy  of  kings  substituted  for 
them  more  durable  ana  onerous  burdens. 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  close  the  enu- 
meration of  feudal  incidents,  but  that  the 
two  remaining,  wardship  and  marriage, 
though  only  partial  customs,  were  those 
of  our  own  country,  and  tend  to  illustrate 
the  rapacious  character  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. 

5.  In  England,  and  in  Normandy,  which 
either  led  the  way  to  or  adopted  all  these 
English  institutions,  the  lord  had  w^i^shiiK 
the  wardship  of  his  tenant  during 
minority.!  By  virtue  of  this  right,  ho 
had  both  the  care  of  his  person,  and  re- 
ceived to  his  own  use  the  profits  of  the 
estate.  There  is  something  in  this  cus- 
tom  very  conformable  to  the  feudal  spir- 
it ;  since  none  was  so  fit  as  the  lora  to 
train  up  his  vassal  to  arms;  and  none 
could  put  in  so  good  a  claim  to  enjoy  the 
fief,  while  the  military  service  for  which  it 
had  been  granted  was  suspended.  This 
privilege  of  guardianship  seems  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  lord  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  ;t  but  in  the  law  of  France, 
the  custody  of  the  land  was  intrusted  to 
the  next  heir,  and  that  of  the  person,  as 
in  soccage  tenures  among  us,  to  the  near- 
est kindred  of  that  blood  which  could  not 
inherit.^    By  a  gross  abuse  of  this  cus- 

♦  Giannone,  1.  xii.,  c.  6.  Vdly,  t.  vi.,  p.  800. 
Ovdonnsncesdes  Rois,  t.  i,  p.  138;  t  rvi.,  preface. 

t  Recueil  dea  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  pr^f.,  p.  102; 
Argou,  Inst,  au  Droit  Francois,  1.  i.,  c.  6;  Hooard, 
Anciennea  Loix  dea  Praiu^oia,  t  i.,  p.  147. 

X  Schilter,  Inatitationea  Juris  Feudalis,  p.  85. 

4  Du  Cange,  t.  Custodia.  Assises  de  J^nisalem. 
c.  178;  Etablissemens  de  St  Louis,  c.  17;  Beaa- 
manoir,  c.  15 ;  Argou,  1.  i.,  c.  6.  The  aecond  of 
these  uses  nearly  the  same  expression  aa  Sir  John 
Fortescue  in  accountini;  for  tne  exclusion  of  ttie 
next  heir  from  guardianship  of  the  person ;  that 
mauTaise  convoitise  li  fairoit  faire  la  garde  du  lonp. 

I  know  not  any  mistake  more  usual  in  English 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  feudal  law,  than 
that  of  supposing  that  guardianahip  in  chivalry  waa 
a  universal  custom.  A  charter  of  1198,  in  Rymer, 
t  i,  p.  105,  seems  indeed  to  imply  that  the  inci- 
dents of  garde  noble  and  of  maniase  existed  in  the 
Isle  of  CHeron.  But  Eleanor,  by  a  laier  instrument, 
ffrants  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  ahouM 
te«»llMWHriahipsDd  marriage  «ftlMir  teinwith 
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torn  in  England,  the  right  of  guardianship 
in  chivalry,  or  temporary  possession  of 
the  lands,  was  assigned  over  to  strangers. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts 
of  our  feudal  tenures,  and  was  never  per< 
haps  more  sorelv  felt,  than  in  their  last 
stage  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  famiUes. 
6.  Another  right  given  to  the  lord  by 
Maniase  ^^^  Norman  and  EngUsh  laws 
^^^*^'  was  that  of  marriage,  or  of  ten- 
dering a  husband  to  his  female  wards, 
while  under  age,  whom  they  could  not 
reject  without  forfeiting  the  value  of  the 
marriage;  that  is,  as  much  as  any  one 
would  give  to  the, guardian  for  such  an 
alliance.  This  was  afterward  extended 
to  male  wards ;  and  became  a  very  lucra- 
tive source  of  extortion  to  the  crown,  as 
well  as  to  mesne  lords.  This  custom 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  extent  as 
that  of  wardships.  It  is  found  in  the  an- 
cient books  of  Germany,  but  not  of 
France.*  The  kings,  however,  and  even 
inferior  lords  of  that  country,  required 
their  consent  to  be  solicited  for  the  mar- 
riage of  their  vassals'  daughters.  Sev- 
eral proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  France;  and 
the  same  prerogative  existed  in  Germa- 
ny, Sicily,  and  England.f  A  still  more 
remarkable  law  prevailed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.    The  lord  might  summon 


out  any  interposition,  and  expressly  abrogates  all 
the  evil  customs  that  her  husband  had  introduced. 
— P.  112.  From  hence  I  should  infer,  that  Henry 
II.  had  endeavoared  to  impose  these  feudal  bur- 
dens (which  perhaps  were  then  new  even  in  Eng- 
land) upon  his  contmental  dominions.  Radulphus 
de  Dicelo  tetis  us  of  a  claim  made  by  him  to  the 
wardship  of  Chateauroux  in  Berry,  which  could 
not  legally  have  been  subject  to  that  custom.— 
Twysden  X.  Scriptores,  p.  599.  And  he  set  up 
pretensions  to  (he  custody  of  the  dutchy  of  Brit- 
any,  after  the  death  of  his  son  Geoffrey.  This 
might  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Norman- 
dy, on  which  Britany  depended.  But  Philip  Au- 
^stns  made  a  similar  claim.  In  fact,  these  polit- 
ical assertions  of  right,  prompted  by  ambition,  and 
sapported  by  force,  are  bad  precedents  to  establish 
rules  of  jurisprudence.  Both  Philip  and  Henry 
were  abundantly  disposed  to  realize  so  convenient 
a  prerogative  as  that  of  guardianship  in  chivalry 
over  the  fiefs  of  their  vassals. — Lyttleton*s  Henry 
II.,  vol  iii.,  p.  441. 
*  Schiller,  ubi  supra.    Du  CangetTOc.  Dispara- 

Kre,  seems  to  admit  this  feudal  rigbt  in  France : 
t  the  passages  he  quotes  do  not  support  it.    See 
also  the  word  Maritagium. 

*■  Oidonnances  des  Rois,  t  i.,  p.  155 ;  Assises 
de  J^rus.,  c.  180,  and  Thaumassiere's  note.  Du 
Caage,  ubi  supra.  Glanvil.,  L  vii.,  c.  12.  Giannone, 
].  zi.,  c.  5.  Wright  on  Tenures,  p.  94.  St.  Louis 
in  return  declared  that  he  would  not  marry  his 
own  daughter  without  the  consent  of  his  barons. 
— Joinville,  t.  ii.,  p.  140.  Henry  I.  of  England  had 
promised  the  same.  The  gnanuan  of  a  female  mi- 
nor was  obliged  to  give  security  to  her  lord  not  to 
marry  her  without  his  consent.— Etabhssemens  de 
St  Umu,  c.  63. 
F 


any  female  vassal  to  accept  one  of  thre« 
whom  he  should  propose  as  her  hus 
band.  No  other  condition  seems  to  have 
been  imposed  on  him  in  selecting  these 
suiters,  than  that  they  should  be  of  equal 
rank  vnth  herself.  Neither  the  maiden's 
coyness,  nor  the  widow's  affliction,  nei- 
ther aversion  to  the  proffered  candidates, 
nor  love  to  one  more  favoured,  seem  to 
have  passed  as  legitimate  excuses.  One, 
only  one  plea,  could  come  from  the  lady's 
mouth,  who  was  resolute  to  hold  her 
land  in  single  blessedness.  It  was,  that 
she  was  past  sixty  years  of  age ;  and,  af- 
ter this  unwelcome  confession,  it  is  just- 
ly argued  by  the  author  of  the  law-book 
which  I  quote,  that  the  lord  could  not  de- 
cently press  her  into  matrimony.*  How- 
ever outrageous  such  a  usage  may  ap- 
pear to  our  ideas,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
little  state  rendered  it  indispensable  to 
possess  in  every  fief  a  proper  vassal  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  war. 

These  feudal  servitudes  distinguish  the 
maturity  of  the  system.  No  trace  of  them 
appears  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  family,  noj  in  the  instru- 
ments by  which  benefices  were  granted. 
I  believe  that  they  did  not  make  part  of 
the  regular  feudal  law  before  the  eleventh, 
or  perhaps  the  twelfth  century,  though 
doubtless  partial  usages  of  this  kind  had 
grown  up  antecedently  to  either  of  those 
periods.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  allusion 
occurs  to  the  lucrative  rights  of  seignio- 
ry in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  which 
are  a  monument  of  French  usages  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Indeed,  that  very 
general  commutation  of  allodial  prop- 
erty into  tenure,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  would  hardly  have  been  ef- 
fected, if  fiefis  had  then  been  liable  to  such 
burdens  and  so  much  extortion.  In  half- 
barbarous  ages,  the  strong  are  constant- 
ly encroaching  upon  the  weak ;  a  truth 
which,  if  it  needed  illustration,  might  find 
it  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  inquiry 
to  fiefs  holden  on  terms  of  mill-  p^ptr  and 
tary  service;  since  those  are  hopropsr 
the  most  ancient  and  regular,  as  *"^ 
well  as  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  system.  They  alone  were  called 
proper  feuds,  and  all  were  presumed  to 
be  of  this  description,  until  Uie  contrary 
was  proved  by  the  charter  of  investiture. 
A  proper  feud  was  bestowed  without 

*  Ass.  de  J4ru8.,  c  224.  I  must  obaerfe,  that 
Lauhere  save  this  usage  prevailed  en  phuoears 
heuz,  though  he  quotes  no  autlunity.— Chftlonnan 
ces  des  Rois,  p.  lU, 
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price,  without  fixed  stipulation,  upon  a 
vassal  capable  of  serving  personally  in 
the  field.  But  gradually,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  legal  ingenuity,  improper  fiefs 
of  the  most  various  kinds  were  intro- 
duced, retaining  little  of  the  characteris- 
tics, and  less  of  the  spirit,  which  distin- 
guished the  original  tenures.  Women,  if 
indeed  that  were  an  innovation,  were 
admitted  to  inherit  them;*  they  were 
granted  for  a  price,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  military  service.  The  language 
of  the  feudal  law  was  applied  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer  of 
property.  Hence,  pensions  of  money,  and 
allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote 
from  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were  some- 
times granted  under  that  name ;  and  even 
where  land  was  the  subject  of  the  dona- 
tion, its  conditions  were  often  lucrative, 
often  honorary,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous, f 

There  is  one  extensive  species  of  fen- 
Fiera  of  dal  tenure  which  may  be  distinctly 
offlee.  noticed.  The  pride  of  wealth  in 
the  middle  ages  was  principally  exhibit- 
ed in  a  multitude  of  dependants.  The 
court  of  Charlemagne  was  crowded  with 
officers  of  every  rank,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  exercised  functions 
about  the  royal  person  which  would 
have  been  thought  fit  only  for  slaves  in 
the  palace  of  Augustus  or  Antonine. 
The  free-born  Franks  saw  nothing  me- 
nial in  the  titles  of  cup-bearer,  steward, 
marshal,  and  master  of  the  horse,  which 
are  still  borne  by  the  noblest  families  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  by  sover- 
eign princes  in  the  empire.  From  the 
court  of  the  king,  this  favourite  piece  of 
roaenificence  descended  to  those  of  the 
prelates  and  barons,  who  surrounded 
themselves  with  household  officers,  call- 
ed ministerials;  a  name  equally  applied  to 
those  of  a  servile  and  of  a  liberal  descrip- 
tion.|  The  latter  of  these  were  reward- 
ed with  grants  of  lands,  which  they  held 
under  a  feudal  tenure  by  the  condition  of 
performing  some  domestic  service  to  the 

*  Women  did  not  inherit  fiefs  in  the  German 
empire.  Whether  thev  were  ever  excluded  fi-om 
■uccesslon  in  France,  I  know  not ;  the  genias  of  a 
military  tenure,  and  the  old  Teutonic  custom^, 
preserved  in  the  Salique-law,  seem  adverse  to 
their  possession  of  feudal  lands ;  yet  the  practice, 
at  least  from  the  eleventh  century  downwards, 
does  not  support  the  theory. 

t  Crag.,  Jus  Feudale,  1.  i.,  tit  10.  Du  Cange, 
voc.  Feudum  de  Camerl,  &c.  In  the  treaty  be- 
tween Henry  I.  of  England  and  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders,  A.  D.  1101,  the  king  stipulates  to  pay 
annually  400  marks  of  silver,  m  feodo,  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  his  aUy.— Rymer,  Faedera,  t.  i.,  p.  2. 

t  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t  iii.,  p.  92. 
Du  Cange,  v.  Familia,  Ministfiriales 


lord.  What  was  called  in  our  law  grand 
sergeantry,  aflfords  an  instance  of  this  spe- 
cies of  fief.*  It  is,  however,  an  instance 
of  the  noblest  kind ;  but  Muratori  has  giv- 
en abundance  of  proofs,  that  the  common 
est  mechanical  arts  were  carried  on  ir 
the  houses  of  the  great,  by  persons  receiv 
ing  lands  upon  those  conditions. f 

These  imperfect  feuds,  however,  be 
long  more  properly  to  the  history  of  law. 
and  are  chiefiy  noticed  in  the  present 
sketch  because  they  attest  the  partiality 
manifested  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
name  and  form  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In 
the  regular  military  fief  we  see  the  real 
principle  of  the  system,  which  might 
originally  have  been  defined,  an  alliance 
of  free  landholders,  arranged  in  degrees 
of  subordination  according  to  their  re- 
spective capacities  of  affording  mutual 
support. 

The  peculiar  and  varied  attributes  of 
feudal  tenures  naturally  gave  Fendaiiaw- 
riae  to  a  new  jurisprudence,  reg-  *>«>k» 
ulating  territorial  rights  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  which  had  adopted  the  system. 
For  a  length  of  time  this  rested  in  tra- 
ditionary customs,  observed  in  the  do- 
mains of  each  prince  or  lord,  without 
much  regard  to  those  of  his  neighbours. 
Laws  were  made  occasionally  by  the 
emperor  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
tended  to  fix  the  usages  of  those  coun 
tries.  About  the  year  1170,  Girard  and 
Obertus,  two  Milanese  lawyers,  publish- 
ed two  books  of  the  law  of  fiefs,  which 
obtained  a  great  authority,  and  have  been 
regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  that  juhs- 
prudence.J  A  number  of  subsequent 
commentators  swelled  this  code  with 
their  glosses  and  opinions,  to  enlighten 
or  obscure  the  judgment  of  the  imperial 
tribunals.  These  were  chiefly  civilians 
or  canonists,  who  brought  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  old  barbaric  customs  the 
principles  of  a  very  different  school. 
Hence  a  manifest  change  was  wrought 
in  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  which  they 
assimilated  to  the  usufruct  or  the  emphy- 
teusis of  the  Roman  code;  modes  of 
property  somewhat  analogous  in  appear- 

*  "  This  tenure,"  says  Littleton,  "  is  where  a 
man  holds  his  hmds  or  tenements  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king  by  such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in 
his  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry  the  banner 
of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  his  array,  or  to 
be  his  marshal,  or  to  csny  his  swrord  before  him  at 
his  coronation,  or  to  be  his  sewer  at  his  corona* 
tion,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one  of  his 
chamberlains  at  the  receipt  of  his  exchequer,  or  to 
do  other  like  services."— Sect  153. 

t  Antiq.  Ital.,  Dissert.  11,  ad  finem. 

i  Oiannone,  1st  di  Napoli,  1.  xiii..  c.  3.  The 
Libri  Feudoram  are  printed  in  most  editions  of  the 
Cotpas  Joris  Civikk 
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a  nee,  but  totally  distinct  in  principle 
from  the  legitimate  fief.  These  Lom- 
bard lawyers  propagated  a  doctrine,  which 
has  been  too  readily  received,  that  the 
feadal  system  originated  in  their  coun- 
try; and  some  writers  upon  jurispru- 
dence, such  as  Duck  and  Sir  James 
Craig,  incline  to  give  a  preponderating 
authority  to  their  code.  But  whatever 
weight  it  may  have  possessed  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  a  different  guide 
nmst  be  followed  m  the  ancient  customs 
Df  France  and  England.*  These  were 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  that  curious 
polity,  with  which  the  stream  of  Roman 
law  had  never  mingled  its  waters.  In 
England  we  know  that  the  Norman  sys- 
tem, established  between  the  conquest 
and  the  reign  of  Henry  XL,  was  restrain- 
ed by  regular  legislation,  by  paramount 
courts  of  justice,  and  by  learned  writings, 
from  breaking  into  discordant  local  usa- 
ges, except  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  places,  and  has  become  the 

grincipal  source  of  our  common  law. 
>ut  the  independence  of  the  French 
nobles  produced  a  much  greater  variety 
of  customs.  The  whole  number  collect- 
ed and  reduced  to  certainty  in  the  six- 
teenth century  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  or,  omitting  those  incon- 
sideraUe  for  extent  or  peculiarity,  to 
sixty.  The  earliest  written  customary 
in  France  is  that  of  Bearn,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  Viscount  Gas- 
ton IV.,  in  1088. f  Many  others  were 
written  in  the  two  subsequent  ages,  of 
which  the  customs  of  Beauvoisis,  com- 
{nled  by  Beaumanoir  under  Philip  III., 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  contain  a 
mass  of  information  on  the  feudal  consti- 
tution and  manners.  Under  Charles  VII. , 
an  ordinance  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  a  general  code  of  customary  law,  by 

*  Giannone  explicitly  contrasu  the  French  and 
Lombard  laws  respecting  fiefs.  The  latter  were 
.he  foandatioQ  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  and  formed 
*JbB  common  law  of  Italy.  The  former  were  intro- 
dnced  by  Roger  Goiscard  into  his  dominions,  in 
three  books  of  constitutions,  printed  in  Lindebrog*s 
coliection.  There  were  several  material  diflferen- 
cea,  which  Giannone  enumerates,  especially  the 
Norman  castom  of  primogeniture.~lst.  di  Nap., 
L  xi.,  c.  5. 

t  There  are  two  editions  of  this  curious  old 
^ode ;  one  at  Pan,  in  1552,  republished  with  a  fresh 
title-page  and  permission  ot  Henry  IV.,  in  1602 ; 
the  other  at  Lescars,  in  1633.  These  laws,  as  we 
read  them,  are  subsequent  to  a  revision  made  in 
the  noddle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  they 
were  more  or  less  corrected.  The  basis,  however, 
is  unquestionably  very  ancient.  We  even  find  the 
composition  for  homicide  preserved  in  them,  so 
that  murder  was  not  a  capital  oSeacB  in  Beam, 
though  nMiery  was  such. — Rubrica  de  Homicidis, 
Ait.xzxL  See  too  Rubrica  dePcoms,  Alt  i.  and  ii* 
F3 


ascertaining  for  ever  in  a  written  collec- 
tion those  of  each  district ;  but  the  work 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  This  was  what  may  be  called  the 
common  law  of  the  pays  coutumiers,  or' 
northern  division  of  France,  and  the  rule 
of  all  their  tribunals,  unless  where  con- 
trolled by  royal  edicts. 


PART  n. 


Analysis  of  the  Feudal  System. — Its  local  extent. 
— view  of  the  different  Orders  of  Society  during 
the  Feudal  Ages.— Nobility— their  Ranks  and 
Privileges.— Clergy.— Freemen.  —  Serfs  or  Vil- 
leins.—ComparaUve  State  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.—Privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French  Vas- 
sals.—Right  of  coining  Money— and  of  private 
War.  —  Immunity  from  Taxation.  —  Htstoricsl 
Vie^  of  the  Royal  Revenue  in  France.— Meth- 
ods adopted  to  aunnent  it  by  depreciation  of  the 
Coin,  dec. — Legislative  Power^— its  state  under 
the  Merovingian  Kings— and  Charlemagne. — 
His  Councils. — Suspension  of  any  general  Legis- 
lative Authority  during  the  prevalence  of  Feudal 
Principles. — The  King*s  Council. — Means  adopt- 
ed to  supply  the  Want  of  a  National  Assembly. 
—  Gradual  Progress  of  the  King's  Legislative 
Power.— Philip  IV.  assembles  the  States  Gen- 
eral.—Their  Powers  limited  to  Taxation.- 
States  under  the  Sons  of  Philip  IV.— States  of 
1355  and  1356.  — They  nearly  effect  an  entire 
Revolution.— The  Crovra  recovers  its  Vigour. — 
States  of  1380,  under  Charles  Vll.— Subsequent 
Assemblies  under  Charies  VI.  and  Charles  VII, 
— The  Crown  becomes  more  and  more  absolute. 
— Louis  XI.— States  of  Tours  in  1484.— Histori- 
cal View  of  Jurisdiction  in  France.— Its  earli- 
est  stage  under  the  first  Race  of  Kings,  and 
Charlemagne.— Territorial  Jurisdiction.  —  Feu- 
dal  Courts  of  Justice. — Trial  by  Combat.— Code 
of  St.  Louis.— The  Territorial  Jurisdictions  give 
way.  —  Progress  of  the  Judicial  Power  of  the 
Crown.  —  Parliament  of.  —  Paris.  —  Peers  of 
France.- Increased  Authority  of  the  Parliament. 
— Registration  of  Edicts. — Causes  of  the  Decline 
of  Feudal  System. — Acquisitions  of  Domain  by 
the  Crown. — Charters  of  Incorporation  granted 
to  Towns.— Their  previous  Condition.  — Firat 
Chartera  in  the  twellth  Century.  —  Privileges 
cdntained  in  them.— Uilitaiy  Service  of  Feudal 
Tenants  commuted  for  Money. — Hired  Troops. 
— Change  in  the  Military  System  of  Europe. — 
General  View  of  the  Advantages  and  Disaavan 
tages  attending  the  Feudal  System- 

It  has  been  very  common  to  seek  for 
the  origin  of  feuds,  or,  at  least,  A.naiogies  lo 
for  analogies  to  them,  in  the  theftudtite 
historv  of  various  countries.  "*"• 
But,  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
trace  the  similarity  of  customs  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  because  it  guides 
us  to  the  discovery  of  general  theorems 
as  to  human  society,  yet  we  should  be 
on  our  guard  against  seeming  analogies, 
which  vanish  away  when  they  are  closely 
observed.  It  is  easy  to  imd  partial  re- 
semblances  to  the  feudal  system.  The 
relation  of  patron  and  client  in  the  Ro- 
man republic  is  not  unlike  that  of  lord 
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and  vassal,  in  respect  of  mutual  fidelity ; 
but  it  was  not  founded  upon  the  tenure 
of  land,  nor  military  service.  The  veter- 
an soldiers,  and,  in  later  times,  some  bar- 
barian allies  of  the  emperors,  received 
lands  upon  condition  of  public  defence ; 
but  they  were  bound  not  to  an  individual 
lord,  but  to  the  state.  Such  a  resem- 
blance to  fiefs  may  be  found  in  the  Zemin- 
daries  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Timariots  of 
Turkey.  The  clans  of  the  Highlanders 
and  Irish  followed  their  chieftain  into  the 
field ;  but  their  tie  was  that  of  imagined 
kindred  and  respect  for  birth,  not  the 
spontaneous  compact  of  vassalage.  Much 
less  can  we  extend  the  name  of  feud, 
though  it  is  sometimes  strangely  misap- 
plied, to  the  polity  of  Poland  and  Russia. 
All  the  Polish  nobles  were  equal  in  rights, 
and  independent  of  each  other ;  all  who 
were  less  than  noble  were  in  servitude. 
No  government  can  be  more  opposite  to 
the  long  gradatibns  and  mutual  duties  of 
the  feudal  system.* 

The  regular  machinery  and  systematic 
Extent  or  establishment  of  feuds,  in  fact, 
the  feudal  may  be  considered  as  almost  con- 
»y«iein.  g^ed  to  the  dominions  of  Charle- 
magne, and  to  those  countries  which  af- 
ter>vard  derived  it  from  thence.  In  Eng- 
land, it  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
isted in  a  complete  state  before  the  con- 
quest. Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  borrow- 
ed it  soon  after  from  her  neighbour.  The 
Lombards  of  Benevento  had  introduced 
feudal  customs  into  the  Neapolitan  prov- 
inces, which  the  Norman  conquerors  af- 
terward perfected.  Feudal  tenures  were 
so  general  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  that 
I  reckon  it  among  the  monarchies  which 
were  founded  upon  that  basis-f    Charle- 

*  In  civil  history  many  instances  might  be  found 
of  feudal  ceremonies  in  countries  not  regulated  by 
the  feudal  law.  Thus  Selden  bas  published  an  in- 
feudation  of  a  vayvod  of  Moldavia  by  the  King  of 
Poland)  A.  D.  1485,  in  the  regular  foims,  vol.  iii., 
p.  514.  But  these  political  fiefs  have  hardly  any 
connexion  with  the  general  system,  and  merely  de- 
note the  subordination  of  one  prince  or  people  to 
another. 

t  It  is  probable  that  feudal  tenure  was  as  ancient 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  as  in  the  contiguous  prov- 
inces of  France.  But  it  seems  to  have  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  Aragon  about  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  the  Moots  south  of  the  Ebro  were 
subdued  by  the  enterprise  of  private  nobles,  who, 
after  conquering  estates  for  themselves,  did  homsge 
tot  them  to  the  king.  James  I.,  upon  the  reduction 
of  Valencia,  granted  lands  by  way  of  fief,  on  con- 
dition of  defending  that  kingdom  against  the  Moors, 
and  residing  personally  upon  the  estate.  Many  did 
not  perform  this  engagement,  and  were  deprived 
of  the  lands  in  oonsequence.  It  appears  by  the  tes- 
tament of  this  monarch,  that  feudal  tenures  sub- 
sisted in  every  part  of  his  dominions. — ^Martenne, 
Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  1141,  1155.  An 
•diet  of  Pelwr  IL  fai  ttIO  pnohibits  th«  alienation  of 


magne's  empire,  it  must  be  remembered, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  But  m 
Castile*  and  Portugal  they  were  very 
rare,  and  certainly  could  produce  no  po^ 
litical  effect.  Benefices  for  hfe  were 
sometimes  granted  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Bohemia.f  Neither  of 
these,  however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hunga- 
ry, comes  under  the  description  of  coun- 
tries influenced  by  the  feudal  system.) 
That  system,  however,  after  all  these 
limitations,  was  so  extensively  diffused, 
that  it  might  produce  confusion,  as  well 
as  prolixity,  to  pursue  the  collateral 
branches  of  its  history  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  it  prevailed.  But  this  em- 
barrassment may  be  avoided  without 
any  loss,  I  trust,  of  important  informa- 
tion.   The  English  constitution  will  fiind 


emphyteuaes  without  the  lord's  consent.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  regular  fiefs  are  meant  by  this 
word. — De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  1306.  This 
author  says  that  there  were  no  azriere-fiefe  in  Cat- 
alonia. 

The  Aragonese  fiefs  appear  however  to  have  dif- 
fered from  those  of  other  countries  in  some  re- 
spects. Zurita  mentions  fiefs  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Jtatvt  which  he  explains  to  be  such  as  were 
liable  to  the  usual  feudal  aids  for  marrying  the 
lord's  daughter,  and  other  occasions.  We  may  in- 
fer, therefore,  that  these  prestations  were  not  cus- 
tomary in  Aragpn. — Anales  de  Aragon,  t.  ii.,  p.  62. 

*  What  is  said  of  vassalage  in  AUonzo  X.'s  code. 
Las  siete  partidas,  is  short  and  obscure :  nor  am  I 
certain  that  it  meant  any  thing  more  than  voluntarf 
eomnundationy  the  custom  mentioned  in  the  former 

§art  of  this  chapter,  from  which  the  vassal  might 
apart  at  pleasure.— See,  however,  Du  Cange,  v. 
Honour,  where  authorities  are  given  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Gastilian  fiefs ;  and  I  have  met  with  occa- 
sional mention  of  them  in  history.  I  believe  that 
tenures  of  this  kind  were  introduced  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries ;  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.— Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  14. 
Tenures  of  a  feudal  nature,  as  I  collect  trom 
Freirii  Institut,  Juris  Lusitani,  tome  ii.,  1. 1  and  3, 
existed  in  Portugal,  though  the  iealousy  of  the 
crown  prevented  the  system  from  being  establish- 
ed. There  were  even  territorial  jurisdictions  in 
that  kingdom,  though  not,  at  least  originally,  in 
Castile. 

t  Dani»  regni  poUticus  status.— Elzevir,  1629. 
— Stransky,  Kespublica  Bohemica— lb.  In  one 
of  the  oldest  Danish  historians,  Sweno,  1  have  no- 
ticed this  expression:  Waldemarus,  patris  tunc 
potituB  /fodo.— Langebek,  Scrip.  Rerum  Danic, 
t  i.,  p.  62.  By  this  he  means  the  dutchy  of  Slea- 
wic,  not  a  fief,  but  an  honour  or  government  pos- 
sessed by  Waldemar.  Saxo  Grammaticus  calls 
it  more  classically,  pateme  prvfectum  dignitas. 
Sleswic  was,  in  later  times,  sometimes  held  as  a 
fief;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  lands 
in  Denmark  proper  were  feudal,  of  which  1  find  no 
evidence. 

t  Though  there  were  no  feudal  tenures  in  Swe- 
den, yet  the  nobility  and  others  were  exempt  from 
taxes  on  condition  of  serving  the  king  with  a  horse 
and  arms  at  their  own  expense ;  and  a  distinctioc 
was  taken  between  liber  and  tri^ytariuM.  But  any 
one  of  the  latter  might  become  of  the  former  class 
or  vice  versA.— Suecis  Descriptia  Elievir,  163J 
p.  88. 
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its  place  in  another  portion  of  this  work ; 
mid  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  after 
the  eleveiith  century,  was  not  much  af- 
fected, except  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
an  inconsiderable  object  by  the  laws  of 
feudal  tenure.  I  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  chiefly  to  France  and  Germa- 
ny ;  and  far  more  to  the  former  than  the 
latter  country.  But  it  may  be  expedient 
first  to  contemplate  the  state  of  society 
in  its  various  clashes  during  the  preva- 
lence of  feudal  principles,  before  we  trace 
their  influence  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  laid  down  already  as  most 
cnasMMi  of  P"*aW«  that  no  proper  aristoc- 
■octeiy.  racy,  except  that  of  wealth,  was 
NobUiiy.  faiown  Under  the  early  kings  of 
France ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  hereditary 
benefices,  or,  in  other  words,  fiefs,  might 
supply  the  link  that  was  wanting  between 
personal  privileges  and  those  of  descent. 
The  possessors  of  beneficiary  estates 
were  usually  the  richest  and  most  con- 
spicuous individuals  in  the  estate.  They 
were  immediately  connected  with  the 
crown,  and  partakers  in  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  royal  counsels.  Their  sons 
now  came  to  inherit  this  eminence ;  and, 
as  fiefs  were  either  inalienable,  or  at  least 
not  very  frequently  aUenated,  rich  fam- 
ilies were  kept  long  in  sight ;  and,  wheth- 
er engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  living  with 
magnificence  and  hospitality  at  home, 
naturally  drew  to  themselves  popular  es- 
timation. The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  changed  their  quality  of  governors 
into  that  of  lords  over  the  provinces  in- 
trusted to  them,  were  at  the  head  of  this 
noble  class.  And  in  imitation  of  them, 
their  own  vassals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
crown,  and  even  rich  allodialists,  assu- 
med titles  from  their  towns  or  castles,  and 
thus  arose  a  number  of  petty  counts,  bar- 
ons, and  viscounts.  This  distinct  class 
of  nobility  became  coextensive  with  the 
feudal  tenures.  For  the  piilitary  tenant, 
however  {)oor,  was  subject  to  no  tribute, 
no  prestation,  but  service  in  the  field ;  ho 
was  the  companion  of  his  lord  in  the 
sports  and  feasting  of  his  castle,  the  peer 
of  his  court ;  he  fought  on  horseback,  he 
was  clad  in  the  coat  of  mail,  while  the 
commonalty,  if  summoned  at  all  to  war, 
came  on  foot,  and  with  no  armour  of  de- 
fence. As  every  thing  in  the  habits  of 
society  conspired  with  that  prejudice, 
which,  in  spite  of  moral  philosophers, 
will  constantly  raise  the  profession  of 
arms  above  all  others,  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  a  new  species  of  aris- 
tocracy, founded  upon  the  mixed  consid- 
eiations  of  birth,  tenure,  and  occupation. 


sprang  out  of  the  feudal  system.  Every 
possessor  of  a  fief  was  a  gentleman, 
though  he  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  furnished  his  slender  contribution 
towards  the  eouipment  of  a  knight.  In 
the  Libri  Feudornm  indeed,  those  who 
were  three  degrees  renroved  from  the 
emperor  in  order  of  tenancy  are  consid- 
ered as  ignoble;*  but  tlis  is  restrained 
to  modem  investitures ;  and  in  France, 
where  sub-infeudation  was  carried  the 
farthest,  no  such  distinction  has  met  my 
observation.f 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something 
to  ascertain  gentility  of  blood,  where 
it  was  not  marked  by  the  actual  tenure 
of  land.  This  was  supplied  by  two  in- 
novations devised  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries:  the  c^option  of  sur- 
names, and  of  armori«u  oearings.  The 
first  are  commonly  referred  to  the  former 
age,  when  the  nobility  began  to  add  the 
names  of  their  estates  to  their  own,  or, 
having  any  way  acquired  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation, transmitted  it  to  their  poster- 
ity.! As  to  armorial  bearings,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  emblems  somewhat  similar 
have  beenimmemoriaUy  used  both  in  war 
and  peace,  The  shields  of  ancient  war- 
riors, and  devices  upon  coins  or  seals, 
bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modem 
blazonry.  But  the  general  introduction 
of  such  bearings,  as  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
tournaments,  wherein  the  champions 
were  distinguished  by  fanciful  devices  ; 
sometimes  to  the  crusades,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  all  nations  and  languages  stood 
in  need  of  some  visible  token  to  denote 
the  banners  of  their  respective  chie fs.  In 
fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry 
point  to  both  these  sources,  and  have 
been  borrowed  in  part  from  each.^  He- 
reditary arms  were  perhaps  scarcely  used 
by  private  famiUes  before  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  |     From  that 


♦  L.  ii.,  1. 10. 

t  The  nobility  of  an  allodial  poesesflion  in  France 
depended  upon  its  right  to  territorial  juriadiction. 
Hence  there  were  frane-aleu*  nobtesy  and  Jrane-' 
aleus  rotwiers ;  the  latter  of  which  were  subject  tQ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  neighboarins:  lord.— Loisean, 
Traits  des  Seigneuries,  p.  76.  Denisart,  Diction- 
naire  dee  Decisions,  art.  Franc-alen. 

X  Mabillonj-Trait*  de  Diplomatique,  1.  ii.,  c.  7. 
The  authors  of  the  Nonveau  Traits  de  Diplomat- 
ique, t.  ii.,  p.  563,  trace  the  use  of  surnames  in  a 
few  instances  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century ;  but  they  did  not  become  general,  accord- 
ing to  them,  till  the  thirteenth. 

6  M6m.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  t  xz.,  p.  579. 

II  I  should  be  unwilling  to  make  a  negative  ts* 
sertion  peremptorily  in  a  matter  of  mere  antiqua- 
nan  raeearch ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  decisite 
evidence  that  hereditary  arms  were  borne  in  thA 
iwdfth  century,  except  by  a  very  few  loyml  or^ 
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lime,  however,  they  became  very  general, 
and  have  contributed  to  elucidate  that 
branch  of  history,  whatever  value  we 
may  assign  to  it,  which  regards  the  de- 
scent of  Dlustrious  families. 

When  the  privileges  of  birth  had  thus 
li.pri.neg-.  b?«°  rendered  capable  of  le- 
gitimate  proof,  they  were  en- 
hanced in  a  great  degree,  and  a  line 
drawn  between  the  high-bom  and  ignoble 
classes,  almost  as  broad  as  that  which 
separated  liberty  from  servitude.  All  of- 
fices of  trust  and  power  were  conferred 
on  the  former ;  those  excepted  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  legal  profession.  A  ple- 
beian could  not  possess  a  fief.*  Such  at 
least  was  the  origiiial  strictness :  but  as 
the  aristocratic  principle  grew  weaker, 
an  indulgence  was  extended  to  heirs,  and 
afterwa^  to  purchasers.!     They  were 

most  royal  families.— MabUIon,  Traite  de  Diplo> 
matique»  1.  iu,  c.  18.  Those  of  Geoffrey  the  Fair, 
count  of  Anjoa,who  died  in  1150,  are  extant  on 
his  shield :  azure,  four  lions  rampant  or.— Hist. 
Litt^raire  de  la  FVance,  t.  iz.,  p.  165.  If  arms  had 
been  considered  as  hereditary  at  that  time,  this 
should  be  the  bearing  of  England,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  differs  considerably.  Louis  VII.  sprinkled 
his  seal  and  coin  with  6eur8-de-lya,  a  very  ancient 
device,  or  rather  ornament ;  and  the  same  as  what 
are  sometimes  called  bees.  Th&golden  ornaments 
fioandin  the  comb  of  ChiMeric  I.  at  Touroay,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Paris,  may  pass  either 
for  fleurs-de-lys  or  bees.  Charles  V.  reduced  the 
number  to  three,  and  thus  fixed  the  arms  of  France. 
The  counts  of  Toulouse  used  the  cross  in  the 
twelfth  age ;  but  no  other  arms,  Vaissette  tells  us, 
can  be  traced  in  Ijanguedoc  so  far  back,  t.  iii.,  p. 
514. 

Armorial  bearings  were  in  use  among  the  Sara- 
cens during  the  later  crusades;  as  appears  by  a 
passage  in  Joinville,  t.  i.,  p.  88  (Collect,  des  M^- 
moires),  and  Du  Cange's  note  upon  it.  Periiaps, 
however,  they  may  have  been  adopted  in  imitation 
of  the  Franks,  like  the  ceremonies  of  knighthood. 
Villaret  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  di^rent  branches  of  the  same  familv  by 
their  settlements  in  Palestine  led  to  the  use  ot  he- 
reditary arms,  in  order  to  preserve  the  connexion, 
t.  XL,  p.  113. 

M.  Sismondi,  J  observe,  seems  to  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  noble  families  of  Pisa,  including  that 
whose  name  he  bears,  had  their  armorial  distinc- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.— Hist. 
des  R^publ.  Ital.,  1. 1,  p.  373.  It  is  at  least  proba- 
ble that  the  heraldic  devices  were  as  ancient  in 
Italy  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  And  the  authors 
of  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  t.  iv.,  p.  388, 
incline  to  refer  hereditarv  arms  even  in  France  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  with- 
out orodocing  any  evidence  for  this. 

*  We  have  no  English  word  that  conveys  the 
tall  sense  of  roturier.  How  glorious  is  this  deficien- 
cy in  our  pditical  language,  and  how  different  are 
the  ideas  suggested  by  commoner!  Roturier,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Gange,  is  derived  from  rupturarius, 
a  peasant^  ab  agrum  mmpendo. 

f  The  Establishments  of  St.  Louis  forbid  this 
mnoyation,  but  Beaumanoir  contends  that  the  pro> 
hibition  does  not  extend  to  descent  or  marriage,  c. 
48.    The  roturier  who  acquired  a  fief,  if  he  chal- 


even  permitted  to  become  noble  by  the 
acquisition,  or  at  least  by  its  possession 
for  three  generations.*  But  notwith- 
standing this  ennobling  quality  of  the 
land,  which  seems  rather  of  an  equivocal 
description,  it  became  an  established  right 
of  the  crown  to  take,  every  twenty  years, 
and  on  every  change  of  the  vassal,  a  fine 
known  by  the  name  of  franc-fief,  from 
plebeians  in  possession  of  land  held  by  a 
noble  lenure.f  A  gentleman  in  France 
or  Germany  could  not  exercise  any  trade 
without  derogating,  that  is,  losing  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  rank.  A  few  exceptions 
were  made,  at  least  in  the  former  coun- 
try, in  favour  of  some  liberal  arts,  and 
of  foreign  commerce.|  But  in  nothing 
does  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  birth  more 
show  itself,  than  in  the  disgrace  which 
attended  unequal  marriages.  No  chil- 
dren could  inherit  a  territory  held  imme- 
diately  of  the  empire,  unless  both  their 
parents  belonged  to  the  higher  class  of 
nobility.  In  France,  the  offspring  of  a 
gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  were 
reputed  noble  for  the  purposes  of  inherit- 
ance, and  of  exemption  from  tribute.^ 
But  they  could  not  be  received  into  any 
order  of  chivalry,  though  capable  of  sim- 
ple knighthood;  nor  were  they  consider- 
ed as  an)[  better  than  a  bastard  class, 
deeply  tainted  with   the  alloy  of  their 


lenged  any  one,  fought  with  ignoble  arms ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  was  treated  as  a  gentleman,  ibid. 
Yet  a  knight  was  not  obliged  to  do  homsge  to  the 
roturier,  who  became  bis  superior  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fief  on  which  he  depended. — Carpentier, 
Supplement,  ad  Du  Cange,  voc.  Homagium. 

*  Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis,  c.  143,  and  note, 
in  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.  See  also  preface 
to  the  same  volume,  p.  xii.  According  to  Mably, 
the  possession  of  a  fief  did  not  cease  to  confer  no- 
bility (analogous  to  our  barony  by  tenure)  till  the 
Ordonnance  de  Blois,  in  1579.— Observations  sur 
I'Hist.  de  France,  I.  iil.,  c.  1,  note  6.  But  Lauridre, 
author  of  the  preface  above  cited,  refers  to  Bouteil- 
ler,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  prove 
that  no  one  could  become  noble  without  the  king's 
authority.  The  contradiction  will  not  much  per- 
plex us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  law- 
yers to  ascribe  all  prerogatives  to  the  crown,  at  the 
expense  of  territorial  proprietors,  and  of  ancient 
customary  law. 

t  The  right,  originally  perhaps  usurfKalion,  call- 
ed franc-fief,  began  under  Philip  the  Fair— Ordon- 
nances des  Rois,  t  i.,  p.  324.  Denisart,  Art  Franc- 
fief. 

t  Houatd,  Diet,  du  Droit  Norroand.  Encyclop^ 
die,  Art.  Noblesse.    Argou,  1.  ii.,  c.  2. 

J  Nobility,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  oommunica 
through  the  mother  alone,  not  only  by  the  cus 
torn  of  Champagne,  but  in  all  parts  of  France ;  thv 
is,  the  issue  were  *'  gentilhommes  du  fait  de  leu> 
corps,"  and  could  possess  fiefs ;  but,  says  Beauman 
oir, "  la  gentillesse  par  laquelle  ondevient  chevaher, 
doit  venir  de  par  le  pere,^  c.  45.  There  was  a  pro- 
veibial  maxim  in  the  French  law,  rather  emphatic 
than  decent,  to  express  the  derivation  of  gentility 
fipom  the  father,  and  of  freedom  from  the  mother. 
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maternal  extraction.  Many  instances  oc- 
cur where  letters  of  nobility  have  been 
granted  to  reinstate  them  in  their  rank.* 
For  several  purposes  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  a  greater 
number  of  quarters,  that  is,  of  coats  borne 
by  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and 
th«  same  practice  still  subsists  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  original 
nobitity  of  the  continent  were  what  we 
may  call  self-created,  and  did  not  derive 
.their  rank  from  any  such  concessions  of 
their  respective  sovereigns  as  have  been 
necessaiy  in  subsequent  ages.  In  Eng- 
land, the  baronies  by  tenure  might  belong 
to  the  same  class,  if  the  lands  upon  which 
they  depended  had  not  beenjrranted  by 
the  crown.  But  the  kings  of  France,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  privilege  of  creating 
nobles  by  their  own  authonty,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  tenure  of  land.  Philip 
the  Hardy,  in  1271,  was  the  first  French 
king  who  granted  letters  of  nobility ; 
under  the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
bis  children  they  gradually  became  fre- 
quent.f  This  effected  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  nobility ;  and  had  as  ob- 
vious a  moral,  as  other  events  of  the  same 
age  had  a  political  influence,  in  diminish- 
ing the  power  and  independence  of  the 
territorial  aristocracy.  The  privileges 
originally  connected  with  ancient  lineage 
and  extensive  domains  became  common 
to  the  low-bom  creatures  of  a  court,  and 
lost  consequently  part  of  their  title  to 
respect.  The  lawyers,  as  1  have  observed 
above,  pretended  that  nobility  could  not 
exist  without  a  royal  concession.  They 
acquired  themselves,  in  return  for  their 
exaltation  of  prerogative,  an  official  no- 
bility by  the  exercise  of  magistracy.  The 
institutions  of  chivalry  again  gave  rise  to 
a  vast  increase  of  gentlemen ;  knighthood, 
on  whomsoever  conferred  by  the  sover- 
eign, being  a  sufficient  passport  to  noble 
privUeges.  It  was  usual,  perhaps,  to 
grant  previous  letters  x)f  nobility  to  a  ple- 
beian for  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  designed. 

In  this  noble  or  gentle  class  there  were 
DUfeirat  or-  Several  gradations.  All  those  in 
dma  or nobii- France  who  held  lands  imme- 
'•  diately    depending    upon   the 

crown,  whatever  titles  they  might  bear, 
were  comprised  in  the  order  of  barons. 
These  were,  originally,  the  peers  of  the 


*  Beaamaooir,  c.  45.  Du  Cange,  Disaert  10, 
lar  JoinviUe.    Carpentier,  voc  Nobilitatio. 

t  Velly,  t.  vi.,  p.  432.  Dtt  Cang«  and  Carpen- 
tier,  voce  Nobilitaire,  &c.  Boalain^liers,  Hiat 
4b  TansieB  Ooaveraement  da  France,  t.  L,  p.  31.7 


king's  court ;  they  possessed  t)ie  hiffhei 
territorial  jurisdiction,  and  had  the  right 
of  carrying  their  own  banner  into  the 
field.*  To  these  corresponded  the  Yal 
vassores  majores  and  Capitanei  of  the 
empire.  In  a  subordinate  class  were 
the  vassals  of  this  high  nobility,  who, 
upon  the  continent,  were  usually  termed 
Vavassors ;  an  appellation  not  unknown, 
though  rare,  in  England.f  The  Chate- 
lains  belonged  to  the  order  of  Vavassors, 
as  they  held  only  arriere  fiefs  :  but  hav- 
ing  fortified  houses,  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name  (a  distinction  very  im- 
portant in  those  times),  and  possessing 
ampler  rights  of  territorial  justice,  they 
rose  above  the  level  of  their  fellows  in 
the  scale  of  tenure.}  But  after  the  per 
sonal  nobility  of  chivalry  became  the  ob 
ject  of  pride,  the  Vavassors,  who  obtain 
ed  knighthood,  were  commonly  styled 
bachelors;  those  who  had  not  received 
that  honour  fell  into  the  class  of  squires,^ 
or  damoiseaux. 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  34.  Du  Gange, -v.  Baro.  Etab- 
lissemens  de  St.  Loais,  1.  i,  c.  24;  1.  ii.,  c.  36. 
The  vasaaU  of  inferior  lords  were  however  called, 
iiuproperiv»  barona,  both  in  France  and  England. 
— Recueil  dea  Hiatoriena,  t.  xi.,  p.  300.  Budoz, 
Baronia  Anglica,  p.  133.  In  perfect  atriqtnesa, 
those  only  whose  immediate  tenure  of  the  crown 
Was  older  than  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  were 
barons  of  France;  namely,  Bourbon,  Coney,  and 
Beaujeo,  or  Beaujolois.  It  appears,  however;  by 
a  renter  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  that  fif- 
ty-nme  were  reckoned  in  that  class ;  the  feudato- 
ries of  the  Capetian  fiefe,  Paris  and  Orleans,  being 
confounded  with  the  original  Yassals  of  the  crown. 
-^Du  Cange,  toc.  Baro. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Vayaaaor.  Velly.  t.  vi.,  p.  151. 
Madoz,  Baronia  AngUca,  p.  135.  There  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  any  word  more  loosely  used  than  v  a- 
vassor.  Bracton  says,  Sunt  etiam  Vavassores, 
magna  dignitatis  viri.  In  France  and  Germany 
they  are  sometimes  named  with  much  less  honour. 
Je  suis  un  chevalier  n6  de  cest  part,  de  voffosteun 
et  de  haue  gentf  says  a  romance.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  poverty  to  which  the  subdiviaion  of 
fiefs  reduced  idle  gentlemen. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Castellanus.  Coutumes  de  Poi- 
tou,  tit  iii.  Loiseau,  Trait6  dea  Seigneuries,  p.  IGO. 
Whoever  had  a  right  to  a  castle  had  la  haute  jus- 
tice ;  this  being  so  incident  to  the  castle,  that  it 
was  transferred  along  with  it  There  might,  how- 
ever, be  a  Sei^eur  haut-justicier  below  the  ChAte- 
lain ;  and  a  ridiculous  distinction  was  made  as  to 
the  number  of  posts  by  which  their  gallows  might 
be  supported.  A  baron's  instrument  of  execution 
stood  on  four  posts ;  a  cbAtalain's  on  three  ;  while 
the  inferior  lord,  who  happened  to  possess  la  haute 
justice,  was  forced  to  hang  his  suojects  on  a  two- 
legged  machine. — Coutumes  de  Poitou.  Du  Cange, 
V.  Furca. 

Laun^re  quotes  from  an  old  manuscript  the  fol- 
lowing short  scale  of  ranks.  Due  est  la  premiere 
digniti,  puis  comtes,  puis  viscomtes,  et  puis  baron, 
et  puis  chitelain,  et  puis  vavasseur,  et  puis  citaen, 
et  puis  villain.--Ordonnances  des  Kois,  t  L,  p.  277. 

f  The  sons  of  knights,  and  gentlemen  not  yet 
knighted,  took  the  appellation  of  squires  in  the 
twelfth  century.— Vaissette,  Hiat  de  Lang.,  t  ii.. 
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It  yfiH  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whether 
^        secular  or  professed,  as  it  bears 

^^'  little  upon  the  general  scheme  of 
polity.  The  prelates  and  abbots,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  understood,  were  com- 
pletely feudal  nobles.  They  swore  feal- 
ty for  their  lands  to  the  king  or  other  su- 
perior, received  the  homage  of  their  vas- 
sals, enjoyed  the  same  immunities,  exer- 
cised the  same  jurisdiction,  maintained 
the  same  authority,  as  the  lay  lords 
amonff  whom  they  dwelt.  Military  ser- 
vice does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
served in  the  beneficiary  grants  made  to 
cathedrals  and  monasteries.  But,  when 
other  vassals  of  the  crown  were  called 
upon  to  repay  the  bounty  of  their  sover- 
eign by  personal  attendance  in  war,  the 
ecclesiastical  tenants  were  supposed  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  feudal  duty, 
which  men,  little  less  uneducated  and  vi- 
olent than  their  compatriots,  were  not 
reluctant  to  fulfil.  Chariemagne  ex- 
empted or  rather  prohibited  them  from 
personal  service  by  several  capitularies.* 
The  practice,  however,  as  every  one  who 
has  some  knowledp^e  of  history  will  be 
aware,  prevailed  in  succeeding  ages. 
Both  in  national  and  private  warfare,  we 
find  very  frequent  mention  of  martial 
prelates.f  But,  contrary  as  this  actual 
service  might  be  to  the  civil,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  laws,  the  clergy  who  held 
military  fiefs  were  of  course  bound  to 
fulfil  the  chief  obligation  of  that  tenure, 
and  send  their  vassals  into  the  field.  We 
have  many  instances  of  their  accompa- 
nying the  army,  though  not  mixing  in 
the  conflict ;  and  even  the  parish  pnests 

p.  513.  That  of  Damoiseau  came  into  use  in  the 
thirteenth.— Id.,  t.  iii.,  p.  529.  The  latter  was,  1 
think,  more  usual  in  France.  Du  Cange  gives  lit- 
tle information  as  to  the  word  squire.  (Scutifer.) 
"  Apud  Anglos/'  he  says, "  penultima  estnobilitatis 
descriptio,  mter  Equitem  et  Generosum.  Quod  et 
alibi  m  usu  fuit."  Squire  was  not  used  as  a  title 
of  distinction  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
(II.,  and  then  but  sparingly.  Though  by  Henry 
VI.^s  time  it  was  grown  more  common,  yet  none 
assumed  it  bat  the  sons  and  heirs  of  knights,  and 
some  military  men;  except  officers  in  courts  of 
justice,  who,  by  patent  or  prescription,  had  obtain- 
ed that  addition.— Spelman*s  Posthumous  Works, 
p.  234. 

•  Mably,  1.  L,  c.  5.  Baluze,  1. 1.,  p.  410, 932,  087. 
Any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  bearing 
arms  was  to  be  degraded,  and  not  even  admitted  to 
lay  communion.— id.,  p.  932. 

t  One  ofthe  latest  instances  probably  of  a  fight- 
ing bishop  is  Jean  Montaigu,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
who  was  killed  at  Azincourt.  Monstrelet  says, 
that  he  was  *<  non  pas  en  estat  pontifical,  car  au 
lieu  de  mitre  il  portoit  une  bacinet,  pour  dalma- 
tique  portoit  un  hscubergeon,  pour  chasuble  la 
piece  d'acier ;  et  au  lieu  de  crosse,  portoit  une 
hache,"  foL  132. 


headed  the  militia  of  their  villages.*  Tlie 
prelates  however  sometimes  contrived  to 
avoid  this  military  service,  and  the  pay- 
ments introduced  in  commutation  for  it, 
by  holding  lands  in  frank- almoigne,  a  te- 
nure which  exempted  them  from  every 
species  of  obligation,  except  that  of  say- 
ing masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grant- 
or's family.f  But,  notwithstanding  the 
warlike  disposition  of  some  ecclesiastics, 
their  more  usual  inability  to  protect  the 
estates  of  their  churches  against  rapa- 
cious neighbours  suggested  a  new  spe-^ 
cies  of  feudal  relation  and  tenure.  The " 
rich  abbeys  elected  an  advocate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  defend  then:  interests 
both  in  secular  courts,  and,  if  necessary, 
in  the  field.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
are  styled  Advocates  of  the  Roman 
church.  This  indeed  was  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale :  but  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
advocate  of  a  monastery  was  some  neigh- 
bouring lord,  who,  in  return  for  his  pro* 
tection,  possessed  many  lucrative  privi- 
leges, and,  very  frequently,  considerable 
estates  by  way  of  fief  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical clients.  Some  of  these  advocates 
are  reproached  with  violating  their  obli- 
gation, and  becoming  the  plunderers  of 
those  whom  they  had  been  retained  to 
defend-l 

The  classes  below  the  gentry  may  be 
divided  into  freemen  and  villeins.  Of 
the  first  were  the  inhabitants  of  char- 
tered towns,  the  citizens  and  burghers, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently. 
As  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  country, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  socca- 
gers,  whose  tenure  was  free,  though  not 
so  noble  as  knight's  service,  and  a  nu- 
merous body  of  tenants  for  term  of  life, 
who  formed  that  ancient  basis  of  our 
strength,  the  Enghsh  yeomanry.  But 
the  mere  freemen  are  not  at  first  sight 
so  distinguishable  in  other  countries.  In 
Flrench  records  and  law-books  of  feudal 
times,  all  besides  the  gentry  are  usually 
confounded  under  the  names  of  villeins 
or  hommes  de  pooste  (gens  potestatis).^ 

*  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  t.  i., 
p.  88. 

t  Du  Cange,  Eleemosyna  Libera.  Madox,  Ba- 
ronia  Angl.,  p.  115.  Coke  on  Littleton,  and  other 
English  laW'books. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Advocatus ;  a  full  and  useful 
article.  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  zi.,  preface, 
p.  184. 

^  Homo  potestatis,  non  nobilis— Ita  nuncupan- 
tur,  quod  in  potestato  domini  sunt— Opponuntor 
viris  nobiiibus;  apud  Butilerium  Coosiietudinarii 
Tocanlur,  Coustumiers,  prestationibus  scilicet  ob- 
noxii  et  operia.— Du  Cange,  y.  Potestas.  As  all 
these  freemen  were  obliged,  by  the  ancient  lawa 
of  France,  to  live  under  the  protection  of  some  par- 
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This  proves  the  slight  estimation  in 
which  all  persons  of  ignoble  birth  were 
considered.  For  undoubtedly  there  ex* 
iated  a  great  many  proprietors  of  land 
and  others,  as  free,  though  not  as  privi- 
leg«l,  as  the  nobility.  In  the  south  of 
Fmnce.  and  especially  Provence,  the 
number  of  freemen  is  remarked  to  have 
been  greater  than  in  the  parts  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  feudal 
tenures  were  almost  universal.*  I  shall 
quote  part  of  a  passage  in  Beaumanoir, 
which  points  out  this  distinction  of  ranks 
pretty  fully.  ^*  It  should  be  known,**  he 
*a.ys,t  ^Uhat  there  are  three  conditions 
of  men  in  this  world ;  the  first  is  that  of 
gentlemen;  and  the  second  is  that  of 
such  as  are  naturally  free,  being  bom  of 
a  free  mother.  All  who  have  a  right  to 
be  called  gentlemen  are  free,  but  all  who 
are  free  are  not  gentlemen.  Gentility 
comes  by  the  father,  and  not  by  the 
mother ;  but  freedom  is  derived  from  the 
mother  only ;  and  whoever  is  bom  of  a 
free  mother  is  himself  free,  and  has  free 
power  to  do  any  thing  that  is  lawful." 

In  every  age  and  country,  until  times 
sertk  or  comparatively  recent,  personal  ser- 
viiMaa.  vitude  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater  portion, 
of  mankind.  We  lose  a  good  deal  of  our 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  freedoni  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  when  the  importunate 
recollection  occurs  to  us  of  the  tasks 
which  mi^ht  be  enjoined,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  might  be  inflicted,  without 
control  either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the 
keenest  patriot  of  the  Gomitia,  or  the 
Council  of  Five  Thousand.  A  similar, 
though  less  powerful,  feeling  will  often 
force  itself  on  the  mind,  when  we  read 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Germans,  in  their  primitive  settlements, 
were  accustomed  to  the  notion  of  sla- 
very, incurred  not  only  by  captivity,  but 
by  crimes,  by  debt,  and  espBcialfy  by 
loss  in  gaming.  When  they  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  they  found  the  same  con- 
dition established  m  all  its  provinces. 
Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  era 
now  under  review,  servitude,  under  some- 
what different  modes,  was  extremely 
common.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  its  varieties  and  stages.  In 
the  Salique  laws,  and  in  the  Capitularies, 
w^e  read  not  only  of  Servi,  but  of  Tiibu- 

licalar  lord,  mad  found  great  di£Bculty  in  choosing 
a  new  place  of  residence,  as  they  were  subject  to 
many  tributes  and  oppressive  claims  on  the  part  of 
their  territorial  superiors,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
ihat  they  are  confounded,  at  this  distance,  with 
men  in  actual  servitude. 

*  Heeren,  Essai  sur  les  Croisades,  p.  122. 

t  Coutumes  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  45,  p.  256. 


tarii,  Lidi,  and  Colom,  who  were  cultiva- 
tors of  the  earth,  and  subject  to  residence 
upon  their  master's  estate,  though  not 
destitute  of  property  or  civil  rights.* 
Those  who  appertained  to  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown  were  called  Fiscalini. 
The  composition  for  the  murder  of  one 
of  these  was  much  less  than  that  for  a 
freeman.t  The  number  of  these  servile 
cultivators  was  undoubtedly  great,  yet 
in  those  early  times,  I  should  conceive, 
much  less  than  it  afterward  became. 
Property  was  for  the  most  part  in  small 
divisions,  and  a  Frank  who  could  hardly 
support  his  family  upon  a  petty  allodial 
patrimony,  was  not  likely  to  encumber 
himself  with  many  servants.  But  the  ac- 
cumulation of  overgrown  private  wealth 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  make  slavery 
more  frequent.  Where  the  small  propri- 
etors lost  their  lands  by  mere  rapine,  we 
may  believe  that  their  liberty  was  hard- 
ly  less  endangered.^  Even  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet,  as  the  labour 
either  of  artisans  or  of  free  husbandmen 
was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they  Vere 
often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liber- 
ty for  bread. ^  In  seasons  also  of  fam- 
ine, and  they  were  not  unfrequent,  many 
freemen  sold  themselves  to  slavery.  A 
capitulary  of  Cliarles  the  Bald,  in  S04, 
permits  their  redemption  at  an  equitable 
price.)    Others  became  slaves,  as  more 


♦  These  passages  are  too  nnmprons  for  refer- 
ence, lu  a  very  early  charter  in  Martenne's  The- 
saurus Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  20,  lands  are  grant-ed, 
cum  hominibus  ibidem  permanentibus,  rnxoscolona^ 
no  ordine  vherg  constituimus.  Men  of  this  class 
were  called  in  Italy  Aldiones.  A  Lombard  capitu- 
lary of  Charlemagne  says :  Aldiones  eA  lege  vi- 
vuBt  in  ItaliA  sub  servitute  dominoram  suorum, 
quA  Fiscalini,  vel  Lidi  vivont  in  FranciA.— Mura- 
tori.  Dissert.  14. 

t  Originally  it  was  but  45  solid!.— Leges  Sail- 
en,  c.  43 ;  but  Charlemagne  raised  it  to  lOO.— Ba- 
luzii  Capitularia,  p.  402.  There  are  several  pro- 
visions in  the  laws  of  this  great  and  wise  monarch 
in  favour  of  liberty.  If  a  lord  claimed  any  one  ei- 
ther as  his  villein  or  slave  (colonus  sive  servus), 
who  had  escaped  beyond  his  territory,  he  was  not 
to  be  given  up  till  strict  inquiry  had  been  made  in 
the  place  to  which  he  was  asseited  to  belong,  as  to 
his  condition  and  that  of  his  family,  p.  400.  And 
if  the  villein  showed  a  charter  of  enfranchisement, 
the  proof  of  its  forgeir  was  to  lie  upon  the  lord. 
No  man's  liberty  could  be  questioned  in  the  Hun- 
dred-court. 

t  Montesquieu  ascribes  the  increase  of  personal 
servitude  in  France  to  the  continual  revolts  and 
commotions  under  the  two  first  dynasties,  1.  zix., 

c.n. 

6  Du  Cange,  v.  Obnozatio. 

II  Baluzii  Capitularia.  The  Greek  traders  pur 
chased  famished  wretches  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
whom  they  sold  to  the  Saracens.— Muratori,  An 
nali  d'ltalia.  A.  D.  785.  Much  more  would  per* 
sons  m  this  extremity  sell  themselves  to  neighbour 
ing  lords. 
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fortunate  men  became  vassals,  to  a  pow- 
erful lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection. 
Many  were  reduced  into  this  state  through 
inability  to  pay  those  pecuniary  composi- 
tions for  offences,  which  were  numerous, 
and  sometimes  heavy,  in  the  barbarian 
codes  of  law ;  and  many  more  by  neg- 
lect of  attendance  on  military  expedi- 
tions of  the  king,  the  penalty  of  which 
was  a  fine  called  Heribann,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  perpetual  servitude.*  A 
source  of  loss  of  liberty  which  may 
strike  us  as  more  extraordinary  was  su- 
perstition ;  men  were  infatuated  enough 
to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
properties,  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
m  return  for  such  benefits  as  they  might 
reap  by  the  prayers  of  their  new  mas- 
ters.f 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  vil- 
lein was  his  obhgation  to  renuiin  upon 
his  lord's  estate.  He  was  not  only  pre- 
cluded from  selling  the  lands  upon  which 
he  dwelt,  but  his  person  was  bound,  and 
the  lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time, 
by  suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  ventur- 
ed to  stray.  But,  equally  liable  to  this 
confinement,  there  were  two  classes  of 
villeins,  whose  condition  was  exceeding- 
ly different.  In  England,  at  least  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  only,  and 
that  the  inferior  species,  existed ;  incapa- 
ble of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress, 
except  against  the  most  outrageous  in- 
juries.} The  lord  could  seize  whatever 
they  acquired  or  inherited,  or  convey 
them,  apart  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger. 
Their  tenure  bound  them  to  what  were 
called  villein  services,  ignoble  in  their 
nature,  and  indeterminate  in  their  de- 
gree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  carrying 
of  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their 
lord,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
equally  unbounded  right  over  their  la- 
bour and  its  fruits.  But  by  the  customs 
of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called 
serfs,  and  distinguished  from  villeins, 
who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments 
and  duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though, 
as  it  seems,  without  any  legal  redress, 
if  injured  by  him.^    "  The  third  estate  of 

*  Da  Gange,  Heribannum.    A  full  henbanoam 
was  60  solidi ;  but  it  was  sometimes  assessed  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  party. 
'    t  Beaumanoir,  c.  45. 

1  Littleton,  I.  ii.,  c.  11.  Non  potest  aliquis 
(says  Glanril),  in  Tillenagio  positus,  libertatem 
tuam  propriis  denariis  suis  9usrere--quia  omnia 
catalla  cujuslibet  nati^i  intelliguntur  esse  in  potes- 
tate  domini  sui,  I.  v.,  c.  5. 

^  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  French  law- 
book of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Conseil  of 
Fiene  des  Fontaines,  quoted  by  Du  Gange,  roc. 


men,"  says  Beanmanoir,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  "  is  that  of  such  as  are  not 
free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  condi- 
tion, for  some  are  so  subject  to  their 
lord  that  he  may  take  all  they  have, 
alive  or  dead,  and  imprison  him  whenev- 
er he  pleases,  being  accountable  to  none 
but  God ;  while  others  are  treated  more 
gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can  take 
nothing  but  customary  payments,  though 
at  their  death  aU  they  have  escheats  to 
him."* 

Under  every  denomination  of  servitude, 
the  children  followed  their  mother^s  con- 
dition; except  in  England,  where  the 
father^s  state  determined  that  of  the  chil- 
dren; on  which 'account,  bastards  of  fe- 
male villeins  were  bom  free;  the  law 
presuming  the  liberty  of  their  father,  f 
The  proportion  of  freemen,  therefore, 
would  have  been  miserably  diminished, 
if  there  had  been  no  refiux  of  the  tide 
which  ran  so  strongly  towards  slavery. 
But  the  usage  of  manumission  made  a 
sort  of  circulation  between  these  two 


Villanus.  Et  sache  bien  que  sekm  Dieu  tu  n*as 
mie  pleniere  poest^  sur  ton  vilain.  Dont  se  to 
prens  du  sien  fors  les  droites  redevances,  que  te 
doit,  tu  les  prens  contre  Dieu,  et  sur  le  peril  de 
fame  et  come  robierres.  Et  ce  qu'on  dit  toutes 
les  choses  que  yilains  a,  sont  an  Seigneur,  c'esC 
voirs  a  garder.  Car  s'il  estoient  son  seigneur  pro- 
pre,  il  n'avoit  nule  difference  entre  serfet  rilain, 
mais  par  notre  usage  n'a  entre  toi  et  ton  vilain  juse 
fors  Dieu,  tant  com  il  est  tes  coocbans  et  tes  le- 
vans,  s*il  n*a  autre  loi  vers  toi  fors  la  commune. 
This  seems  to  render  the  distinction  Uttle  more 
than  theoretical. 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  45.  Du  Cange,  Villanus,  Ser 
▼us,  and  several  other  articles.  Schmidt,  Hist 
des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p.  171,  435.  By  a  law  of  th« 
Lombards,  a  free  woman  who  married  a  slave 
might  be  killed  by  her  relations,  or  sold ;  if  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  fisc  might  claim  her  as  its 
own.— Muratori,  Dissert  14.  In  France  also,  she 
was  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  slave.— Marculfi  For- 
mulae, I.  ii.,  29.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  the  law  of  Flanders,  that  whoever  married  a 
villein  became  one  himself,  afler  he  had  lived  with 
her  a  twelvemonth.— Recueil  des  Historiens,  t 
ziii.,  p.  350.  And,  by  a  capitulary  of  Pepin,  if  a 
man  married  a  villein  believing  her  to  be  free,  he 
might  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.— Baluze, 
p.  181. 

Villeins  themselves  could  not  marry  without 
the  lord's  license,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
their  goods,  or  at  least  of  a  mulct — Du  Cange,  v. 
Forismaritagium.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  origin 
of  the  famous  mercheta  mulierum,  whicn  nas  beea 
ascribed  to  a  very  different  custom. — Du  Cange,  ▼. 
Mercheta  Mulierum.  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i,  p.  312.    ArchsBologia,  vol.  zii.,  p.  31. 

t  Littleton,  s.  166.  Bracton  indeed  holds,  that 
the  spurious  issue  of  a  neif,  though  by  a  free  &• 
ther,  should  be  a  villein,  quia  sequitur  conditionom 
matris,  quasi  vulgo  conceutus,  1.  i.,  c.  6.  But  the 
laws  of  Henry  L  declare  tnat  a  son  should  foUow 
his  father's  condition :  so  that  this  peculiarity  is 
venr  ancient  in  our  law.— Leges  Hen.  L,  e.  7ft 
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Gmerai  States  of  mankind.  This,  as  is 
abolition  of  well  known,  was  an  exceeding- 
▼iiianage.  jy  common  practice  with  the 
Romans ;  and  is  mentioned,  with  certain 
ceremonies  prescribed,  in  the  Frankish 
and  other  early  laws.  The  clergy,  and 
especially  several  popes,  enforced  it  as  a 
duty  upon  laymen ;  and  inveighed  against 
the  scandal  of  keeping  Christians  in  bond- 
age.* But  they  were  not,  it  is  said,  equal- 
ly ready  in  performing  their  own  parts ; 
the  villeins  upon  church  lands  were 
among  the  last  who  were  emancipated. f 
As  society  advanced  in  Europe,  the  man- 
umission of  slaves  grew  more  frequent.} 
By  the  indulgence  of  custom  in  some 
places,  or  perhaps  by  original  convention, 
villeins  might  possess  property,  and  thus 
purchase  their  own  redemption.  Even 
where  they  had  no  legal  title  to  property, 
it  was  accounted  inhuman  to  divest  them 
of  their  little  possession  (the  peculium  of 
Roman  law) ;  nor  was  their  poverty,  per- 
haps, less  tolerable,  upon  the  whole,  than 
that  of  the  modern  peasantry  in  most 
countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only  in  re- 
spect of  his  lord,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  villein,  at  least  in  Endand,  was 
without  rights;^  he  might  inherit,  pur- 
chase, sue  in  the  courts  of  law ;  though, 

*  Eufranchisements  by  testament  are  veiy  com- 
mon. Thus,  in  the  will  of  Seniofred,  count  of  Bar- 
celona, in  066,  we  find  the  following  piece  of  cor- 
mpt  Latin :  de  ipsos  servos  meos  et  ancillas,  iUi 
qai  traditi  fuerunt  fiaciatis  illos  liberos  propter  re- 
medium  animae  mee ;  et  alii  qui  fuerunt  de  paren- 
toram  meorum  remaneant  ad  nratresmeos.— Marca 
Hispanica,  p.  887. 

t  Schmiat,Hi8t.deaA)l.,t.i.,p.361.  See,  how- 
ever, a  charter  of  manumission  from  the  chapter 
of  Orleans,  in  1224,  to  all  their  slaves,  under  certain 
conditions  of  service.— Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dot.,  t.  i,  p.  914.  Conditional  manumissions  were 
exceedingly  common.— Du  Cange,  v.  Manumis- 
sio ;  a  long  article. 

t  No  one  could  enfranchise  his  villein  without 
the  superior  lord's  consent ;  for  this  was  to  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  his  land  apeticer  le  Juf. — Beauma- 
noir,  c.  15.  Etablissemens  de  St  Loius,  c.  34. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  villein  to  obtain 
the  suzerain's  confirmation;  otherwise  he  only 
changed  masters  and  escheated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
superior ;  far  the  lord  who  had  granted  the  charter 
of  francluse  was  estopped  from  claiming  him  again. 

^  Littleton,  s.  189.  Perhaps  this  is  not  applica- 
ble to  other  countries.  Villems  were  incapable  of 
being  received  as  witnesses  against  fireemen. — Re- 
coeil  des  Historiens,  t.'ziv.,  prefiu^e,  p.  65.  There 
are  some  charters  of  kings  of  France  admitting 
theeerfsof  particular  monasteries  to  give  evidence, 
or  to  engage  in  the  judicial  combat,  against  free- 
men.—Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  3.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  their  testimony,  except  against  their 
lord,  was  ever  refused  in  England;  their  state  of 
tbrvitude  not  being  absolute,  like  that  of  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  particular  and  relative,  as 
that  of  an  apprentice  or  hired  servant.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  is  not  devoid  of  obscurity,  and  I  may 
probably  zetum  to  it  in  another  place  1 


as  defendant  in  a  real  action,  or  suit 
wherein  land  was  claimed,  he  might 
shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  vilian- 
age.  The  peasants  of  this  condition 
were  sometimes  made  use  of  in  war,  and 
rewarded  with  enfranchisement;  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  where  the  cities  and  petty 
states  had  often  occasion  to  defend  them- 
selves with  their  own  population ;  and  in 
peace  the  industry  of  free  labourers  must 
have  been  found  more  productive  and 
better  directed.  Hence  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  saw  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Italy  begin  to  decrease  ;  early  in 
the  fifteenth,  a  writer  quoted  by  Murato- 
ri  speaks  of  them  as  no  longer  existing.* 
The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  in  some 
countries  of  Germany  had  acquired  their 
liberty  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  in  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, they  remained  in  a  sort  of  villan- 
age  till  the  present  age.  Some  very  few 
instances  of  predial  servitude  have  been 
discovered  in  England,  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,!  and  perhaps  they 
might  be  traced  still  lower.  Louis  Hutin, 
in  France,  after  innumerable  particular 
instances  of  manumission  had  takeu 
place,  by  a  general  edict  in  1315,  reel- 
ting  that  his  kingdom  is  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he  would 
have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the 
name,  emancipates  all  persons  in  the 
royal  domains  upon  paying  a  just  com- 
position, as  an  example  for  other  lords 
possessing  villeins  to  follow.!  Philip 
the  Long  renewed  the  same  edict  three 
years  afterward ;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  execution.^  Indeed, 
there  are  letters  of  the  former  prince, 
wherein,  considering  that  many  of  his 
subjects  are  not  apprized  of  the  extent 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  he 
directs  his  officers  to  tax  them  as  high 
as  their  fortunes  can  well  bear.|| 

*  Dissert.  14. 

t  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  ancient  Stat> 
utes,  p.  274. 

Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  583. 
Id.,  p.  653. 

„  Velljr,  t.  viii.,  p.  38.  Philip  the  Fair  had  eman- 
cipated the  villeins  in  the  royal  domains  throughout 
Languedoc,  retaining  only  an  annual  rent  for  their 
lands,  which  thus  became  Miinvev,  or  emphytmuee. 
It  does  not  appear  by  the  charter  that  he  sold  this 
enfranchisement,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  it.  He  permitted  his  vassals  to  follow  the 
example. — Vaissette,  Hist  de  Languedoc,  t.  iv. 
Appendix,  p.  3  and  12. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  I  think,  that  predial 
servitude  was  not  abolished  in  all  parts  of  France 
till  the  revolution.  In  some  places,  says  Pasquier, 
the  peasants  are  taillables  a  volont6,  that  is,  their 
contribution  is  not  permanent,  but  assessed  by  the 
lord  with  the  advice  of  prod*  hommes,  lesseants 
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It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  a  distinc- 
lion  existed  from  very  early  times  in  the 
nature  of  lands,  collateral,  as  it  were, 
to  that  of  persons.  Thus  we  find  raansi 
ingermi  and  mansi  serviles  in  the  oldest 
ch.irters,  corresponding  to  the  bocland 
and  folkland  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
HiK^rum  tenementum  and  villenagium,  or 
free  hold  and  copyhold,  of  our  later  law. 
In  France,  all  lands  held  in  roture  appear 
to  be  considered  as  villein  tenements,  and 
are  so  termed  in  Latin,  though  many  of 
tliem  rather  answer  to  our  soccage  free- 
holds. But,  although  originally  this  ser- 
vile quality  of  lands  was  founded  on  the 
state  of  their  occupiers,  yet  there  was 
this  particularity,  that  lands  never  chan- 
ged their  character  along  with  that  of  the 
possessor ;  so  that  a  nobleman  might,  and 
often  did,  hold  estates  in  roture,  as  well 
as  a  roturier  acquire  a  fief.  Thus  in 
England  the  terre  tenants  in  villanage, 
who  occur  in  our  old  books,  were  not 
villeins,  but  freemen  holding  lands  which 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  of  a  vil- 
lein quality. 

At  the  final  separation  of  the  French 
iVMnpara-  ^^^^  *^®  German  side  of  Char- 
tive  state  or  Icmagnc's  empire  by  the  treaty 
France  and  Qf  Verdun,  in  843,  there  was 

rw»ay.  p^^ju^pg  hardly  any  difference 
in  the  constitution  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
If  any  might  be  conjectured  to  have  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  a  greater  independence, 
and  fuller  rights  of  election  in  the  nobil- 
ity and  people  of  Germany.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  another  century,  France  had  lost 
all  her  political  unity,  and  her  kings  all 
their  authority ;  while  the  Germanic  em- 
pire was  entirely  unbroken,  under  an 
effectual,  though  not  absolute,  control 
of  its  sovereign.  No  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  power  of  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Conrad  the  First,  though  the 
former  had  the  shadow  of  an  hereditary 

sor  lea  lieux,  Recording  to  the  peasant's  ability. 
Others  pay  a  fixfd  sum.  Some  are  called  serfs  ae 
poarsnite,  who  cannot  leave  their  habitations,  but 
may  be  followed  by  the  lord  into  any  part  of  France 
for  the  taille  upon  their  goods.  This  was  the  case 
in  part  of  Champagne,  and  the  Nivemois.  Nor 
could  theee  serfs,  or  gens  de  mainmorte,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  be  manumitted  without 
letters  patent  of  the  king,  purchased  by  a  fine,— 
Recherches  de  la  France,  I.  iy.,  c.  5.  Du  Bos  in- 
forms us  thati  in  1651,  the  Tiers  Etat  prayed  the 
king  to  cause  all  serfs  (hommeB  de  poote)  to  be  en- 
franchised on  paying  a  composition ;  but  this  was 
not  complied  with,  and  they  existed  in  many  parts 
when  he  wrote.— Histoire  Critique,  t.  iii.,  p.  298. 
Argott,  in  his  Institutions  du  Droit  Francis,  con- 
firms this,  and  refers  to  the  customaries  of  Ntver- 
nois  and  Vitry,  I.  i.,  c.  1.  And  M.  de  Kr^quigny, 
in  his  preface  to  the  twelfth  yoiume  of  the  collec- 
tion or  Ordonnances,  p.  22,  says,  that  throughout 
t  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of 


right,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  from 
among  his  equals.  A  long  succession  of 
feeble  princes  or  usurpers,  and  destruc- 
tive incursions  of  the  Normans,  reduced 
France  almost  to  a  dissolution  of  society ; 
while  Germany,  under  Conrad,  Ht-nry, 
and  the  Othos,  found  their  arms  not  less 
prompt  and  successful  against  revolted 
vassals  than  external  enemies.  The 
high  dignities  were  less  completely  he- 
reditary than  they  had  become  in  France ; 
they  were  granted,  indeed,  pretty  regu- 
larly, but  they  were  solicited  as  well  as 
granted ;  while  the  chief  vassals  of  the 
French  crown  assumed  them  as  patrimo- 
nial sovereignties,  to  which  a  royal  in- 
vestiture gave  more  of  ornament  than 
sanction. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  these  imperial 
prerogatives  began  to  lose  part  of  their 
J  ustre .  The  long  struggles  of  the  princes 
and  clergy  against  Henry  IY.  and  his  son, 
the  revival  of  more  effective  rights  of 
election  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Franconia,  the  exhausting  contests  of 
the  Swabian  emperors  in  Italy,  the  in- 
trinsic weakness  produced  by  a  law  of 
the  empire,  accordmg  to  which  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  could  not  retain  an  impe- 
rial fief  more  than  a  year  in  his  hands, 
gmdually  prepared  that  independence  of 
the  German  aristocracy,  which  reached 
its  height  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  During  this  period  the 
French  crown  had  been  insensibly  gain- 
ing strength;  and  as  one  monarch  de- 
generated into  the  mere  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, the  other  acauired  unlimited 
power  over  a  solid  kingaom. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  in- 
structive, to  follow  the  details  of  Ger- 
man public  law  during  the  middle  ages : 
nor  are  the  more  important  parts  of  it 
easily  separable  from  civil  history.  In 
this  relation  they  will  find  a  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  the  present  work. 


Besan^on,  the  peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil, 
not  being  capable  of  leaying  it  without  the  lord's 
consent ;  and  that  in  some  places  heerexi  inherited 


not  being  capable  of  leaying  it  without  the  lord's 

consent ;  ana  that  insome  places  I 

their  goods  in  exclusion  or  the  kindred.    I  recoU 


lect  to  have  read  in  some  part  of  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondence,  an  anecdote  of  his  interfereoce,  with  that 
zeal  against  oppressioD  which  is  the  shining  side 
of  his  moral  cnaracter,  in  behalf  of  some  of  f 
wretched  slayes  of  Franche-comti. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

Catalonian  serfs  who  had  escaped  into  France 
being  claimed  by  their  lords,  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse  declared  that  every  man  who  entered 
the  kingdom  en  eriant  FVanee,  should  become  fiee. 
The  liberty  of  our  kingdom  is  such,  says  Mezeray, 
that  its  air  communicates  freedom  to  thoee  who 
breathe  it,  and  our  kings  are  too  august  to  reign 
over  any  but  freemen.— ViUaret,  t  zy.,p.  348.  How 
much  pretence  Mezeraj  had  for  such  a  flouriah, 
may  be  decided  by  the  fonoer  part  of  this  note. 
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France  demands  a  more  minute  attention ; 
and  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  feudal 
system  in  that  country,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  developing  the  progress  of  a 
very  different  polity. 

To  understand  in  what  degree  the  peers 
FriYiiegea  of  ^^^  baions  of  France,  during 
tbB  proiieh  the  prevalence  of  feudal  pnn- 
viMais.  ciples,  were  independent  of  the 
crown,  we  must  look  at  their  leading 
privileges.  These  may  be  reckoned : — 
1.  The  right  of  coining  money ;  S.  That 
of  waging  private  war;  3.  The  exemption 
from  all  public  tributes,  except  the  feudal 
aids;  4.  The  freedom  from  legislative 
control;  and,  5.  The  exclusive  exercise 
of  original  judicature  in  their  dominions. 
Privileges  so  enormous,  and  so  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  sovereignty,  might  lead 
us,  in  strictness,  to  account  France  rather 
a  collection  of  states,  partially  allied  to 
each  other,  than  a  single  monarchy. 

I.  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce 
Coining  in  the  first  ages  of  the  French  mon- 
woimj.  archy;  but  they  passed  more  by 
weight  than  by  tale.  A  lax  and  ignorant 
government,  which  had  not  learned  the  lu- 
crative mysteries  of  a  royal  mint,  was  not 
particularly  solicitous  to  give  its  subjects 
the  security  of  a  known  stamp  in  their 
exchanges.*  In  some  cities  of  France, 
money  appears  to  have  been  coined  by 
private  authority  before  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  at  least  one  of  his  capitularies 
forbids  the  circulation  of  any  that  had 
not  been  stamped  in  the  royal  mint.  His 
successors  indulged  some  of  their  vassals 
with  the  privilege  of  coining  money  for 
the  use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not 
without  the  royal  stamp.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  however, 
the  lords,  among  their  other  assumptions 
of  independence,  issued  money  with  no 
marks  but  their  own.t  At  the  accession 
of  Hugh  Capet,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  are  said  to  have  exercised  this 
power.  Even  under  St.  Louis,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  about  eighty;  who,  excluding, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  royal  coin  from 

*  The  practice  of  keeping  fine  gold  and  silver 
nsooined  pFevailad  among  private  persons,  as  well 
ae  in  the  treasury,  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  Nothing  is  more  conunon  than  to  find,  m  the 
inatraments  of  earlier  times,  pa^rments  or  fines 
stipulated  hj  weight  of  gold  or  silver.  Le  Blanc 
therefore  thinks  that  little  money  was  coined  in 
France,  and  that  onlj  for  small  payments.— Traits 
des  Monnoyes.  It  u  curious,  that  though  there 
sie  many  gold  coins  extant  of  the  first  race  of 
kings,  vet  few  or  none  are  preserved  of  the  second 
or  third,  before  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.— Du 
Cange,  v.  Moneta. 

t  Vaiasette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii ,  p.  110. 
Aec  dea  Histoiiens,  t.  zi.,  pr6t.,  p.  180.  Dn  Cange, 
V.  Moneta. 


circulation,  enriched  themselves  at  their 
subjects'  expense  by  high  duties  (seign- 
iorages), which  they  imposed  upon  every 
new  coinage,  as  well  as  by  debasing  its 
standard.*  In  1185,  Philip  Augustus  re- 
quests the  Abbot  of  Corvey,  who  had  de- 
sisted from  using  his  own  mint,  to  let  the 
royal  money  of  Paris  circulate  through 
his  territories;  promising  that,  when  it 
should  please  the  abbot  to  coin  money 
afresh  for  himself,  the  king  would  not 
oppose  its  circulation.f 

Several  regulations  were  made  by  Lou- 
is IX.  to  limit,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  exercise  of  this  baronial  privilege; 
and,  in  particular,  by  enacting  that  the 
royal  money  should  circulate  in  the  do- 
mains of  those  barons  who  had  mints, 
concurrently  with  their  own ;  and  ex- 
clusively within  the  territories  of  those 
who  did  not  enjoy  that  right.  Philip  the 
Fair  established  royal  officers  of  uispec- 
tion  in  every  private  mint.  It  was  as-. 
serted  in  his  reign,  as  a  general  truth, 
that  no  subject  might  coin  silver  money.} 
In  fact,  the  adulteration  practised  in  those 
baronial  mints  had  reduced  their  pretend- 
ed silver  to  a  sort  of  black  metal,  as  it 
was  called  (moneta  nigra),  into  which 
little  entered  but  copper.  Silver,  howev- 
er, and  even  gold,  were  coined  by  the 
didces  of  Britany  so  long  as  that  fief  con- 
tinued to  exist.  No  subjects  ever  enjoy* 
ed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England 
without  the  royal  stamp  and  superintend- 
ence :^  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint 
in  which  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  al- 
ways held  in  this  country. 

II.  The  passion  of  revenge,  always 
among  the  most  ungovernable  Right  or 
in  human  nature,  acts  with  such  p"'*'«  ''"'• 
violence  upon  barbarians,  that  it  is  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  their  imperfect  ar- 
rangements of  polity.    It  seems  to  them 

*  Le  Blanc,  Trait6  des  Monnoyes,  p.  91. 

f  Dn  Cange,  v.  Moneta.  Velly,  Hist  de  France, 
t  ii.,  p.  93.     Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  P-  200. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta.  The  ri^ht  of  debasing 
the  coin  was  also  claimed  by  this  prince  as  a  choice 
flower  of  his  crown.  Item,  abaisser  et  amenuser  la 
monnoye,  est  priTllege  especial  au  roy  de  son  droit 
royal,  si  que  a  iuy  appartient,  et  non  a  autre,  et  en- 
core en  un  seul  cas,  c'est  a  scavoir  en  necessity,  et 
lors  ne  vient  pas  le  ganeg  ne  convertit  en  son  pro- 
fit especial,  mais  en  profit,  et  en  la  defence  du  com- 
mun.  This  was  in  a  process  commenced  by  the 
king's  procureur-general  against  the  Comte  de  Nev- 
ers  for  defacing  nis  coin.— -Le  Blanc,  Traits  des 
Monnoyes,  p.  S^.  In  many  places  the  lord  took  a 
sum  Irom  his  tenants  every  three  years,  under  the 
name  of  monetagium  or  Jocagium,  in  lieu  of  deba 
aing  his  money.  This  was  finally  abolished  in  13801 
— IHi  Cange,  v.  Monetagium. 

^  I  do  not  extend  this  to  the  fact;  for  in  the  an 
archy  of  Stephen's  reign,  both  bishops  and  barons 
coined  money  for  themaelTes.— Hoveden,  pw  490. 
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no  part  of  the  social  compact,  to  sacrifice 
the  privilege  which  nature  has  placed  in 
the  arm  of  valour.  Gradually,  however, 
these  fiercer  feelings  are  blunted,  and  an- 
other passion,  hardly  less  powerful  than 
resentment,  is  brought  to  play  in  a  contra- 
ry direction.  The  earlier  object  accord- 
ingly of  jurisprudence  is  to  establish  a 
fixed  atonement  for  injuries,  as  much  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  as  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  Such  were  the  were- 
gilds  of  the  barbaric  codes,  which,  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose,  I  have  already  mention- 
ed.* But  whether  it  were  that  the  kindred 
did  not  always  accept,  or  the  criminal 
offer,  the  legal  composition,  or  that  other 
causes  of  quarrel  occurred,  private  feuds 
(faida)  were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and 
many  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies  are 
directed  against  them.  After  his  time, 
all  hope  of  restraining  so  inveterate  a 
practice  was  at  an  end ;  and  every  man 
who  owned  a  castle  to  shelter  him  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  de- 
pendants to  take  the  field,  was  at  liberty 
to  retaliate  upon  his  neighbours  whenev- 
er he  thought  himself  injured.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  was  frequent- 
ly either  no  jurisdiction  to  which  he 
could  appeal,  or  no  power  to  enforce  its 
awards;  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
higher  nobihty  of  France  as  in  a  state  of 
nature  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  en- 
titled to  avail  themselves  of  all  legitimate 
grounds  of  hostility.  The  right  of  waging 
private  war  was  moderated  by  Louis  IX., 
checked  by  Philip  IV.,  suppressed  by 
Charles  VI.,  but  a  few  vestiges  of  its 
practice  may  be  found  still  later.f 

111.  In  the  modem  condition  of  gov- 
immanity  emments,  taxation  is  a  chief  en- 
from  tax-  gine  of  the  well-compacted  ma- 
atton.       chinery  which  regulates  the  sys- 


*  The  antiquity  of  compositiona  for  murder  is  ii- 
luatrated  by  Iliad  S.  498,  where,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  two  disputants  are 
represented  wrangling  before  the  judge  for  the  wer- 
^  egild,  or  price  of  blood ;  /tvcxa  Toiyiff  avSpos  airo<p' 

t  The  subject  of  private  warfare  is  treated  so  ex- 
actly and  perspicuously  by  Robertson,  that  I  should 
only  waste  the  reader's  time  by  dwelling  so  long 
upon  it  as  its  extent  and  importance  would  other- 
wise demand.— See  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.,  note 
21 .  Few  leading  passages  in  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages,  relative  to  this  subject,  have  escaped 
the  penetrating  eye  of  that  historian ;  and  they  are 
arranged  so  well  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  trea- 
tise in  small  compass.  I  know  not  that  I  could 
add  any  much  worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  be  the 
following.  In  the  treaty  between  Philip  Augustus 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  f  II 94),  the  latter  re- 
fused to  admit  the  insertion  of  an  article,  that  none 
of  the  barons  of  either  party  should  molest  the  oth- 
er ;  lest  he  should  infringe  the  customs  of  Poitou 
and  his  other  dominions,  m  quibus  consuetum  erat 
lb  antiquo,  ut  magnates  causae  proprias  invicem 


tem.  The  payments,  the  prohi-  ReTenan 
bitions,  the  licenses,  the  watch-  or  Kings 
fulness  of  collection,  the  evasions  ®f '^f"***- 
of  fraud,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures,  (hat 
attend  a  fiscal  code  of  laws,  present  con- 
tinually to  the  mind  of  the  most  remote 
and  humble  individual,  the  notion  of  a 
supreme,  vif  ilant,  and  coercive  authority. 
But  the  early  European  kingdoms  knew 
neither  the  necessities  nor  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  finance.  From  their  demesne 
lands,  the  kings  of  France  and  Lombardy 
supplied  the  common  expenses  of  a  bar- 
barous court.  Even  Charlemagne  regu- 
lated the  economy  of  his  farms  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  steward,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  capitularies  are  directed  to 
this  object.  Their  actual  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  free  gifts  made,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  German  custom,  at 
the  annual  assemblies*  of  the  nation, 
from  amercements  paid  by  allodial  propri- 
etors for  default  of  military  service,  and 
from  the  freda,  or  fines  accruing  to  the 
judge  out  of  compositions  for  murder.f 
These  amounted  to  one  third  of  the  whole 
weregild ;  one  third  of  this  was  paid  over 
by  the  count  to  the  royal  exchequer. 
After  the  feudal  government  prevailed  in 
France,  and  neither  the  heribannum  nor 
the  weregild  continued  in  use,  there 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  any  source 
of  regular  revenue  besides  the  domanial 
estates  of  the  crown:  unless  we  may 
reckon  as  such,  that  during  a  journey, 
the  king  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
supplied  with  necessanes  by  the  towns 
and  abbeys  through  which  he  passed ; 
commuted  sometimes  into  petty  regular 
payments,  called  droits  de  giste  et  de 
chevauch6.:(  Hugh  Capet  was  nearly  in- 
digent as  King  of  France;  though,  as 
Count  of  Paris  and  Orieans,  he  might 
take  the  feudal  aids  and  reliefs  of  his  vas- 
sals. Several  other  small  emoluments 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  whatever 
they  may  since  have  been  considered^ 
were  in  that  age  rather  seigniorial  than 
royal.  The  rights  of  toll,  of  customs,  of 
alienage  (aubaine),  generally  even  the  re* 
gale,  or  enjoyment  of  the  temporalities 


gladiis  allegarent.  —  Hoveden,  p.  741  (in  8&rille, 
Script.  Anglic). 

*  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  quatri^me  sur  Join 
ville. 

t  Mably,  I.  i.,  c.  2,  note  3.  Du  Gauge,  voc.  He- 
ribannum, Frednm. 

t  Velly,  t.  ii.,  p.  329.  Villaret.  t.  xiv.,  p.  174- 
195.  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t  xiv.,  pr6mce,  p. 
37.  The  last  is  a  perspicuous  account  of  the  roy«l 
revenue  in  the  twelfth  century.  But  for  the  most 
luminous  view  of  that  subject,  for  the  three  next 
ages,  is  displayed  by  M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  pre&- 
ces  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  of  th« 
Ordonnances  des  Rois. 
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of  vacant  episcopal  sees  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,*  were  possessed 
within  their  own  domains  by  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  crown.  They,  1  ap- 
prehend, contributed  nothing  to  their  sov- 
ereign; not  even  those  aids  which  the 
feudal  customs  enjoined.f 

The  liistory  of  the  royal  revenue  in 
Exactions  France  is  however  too  important 
fh>m  the  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  As 
J«w».  ^jjg  necessities  of  government  in- 
creased, partly  through  the  love  of  mag- 
nificence and  pageantry,  inth>duced  by 
the  crusades  and  the  temper  of  chivalry, 
partly  in  consequence  of  employing  hired 
troops  instead  of  the  feudal  militia,  it  be- 
came impNOssible  to  defray  its  expenses 
by  the  ordinary  means.  Several  devices, 
therefore,  were  thed^  in  order  to  replen- 
ish the  exchequer.  One  of  these  was  by 
extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  It  is 
almost  incredible  to  what  a  length  this 
was  carried.  Usury,  forbidden  by  law 
and  superstition  to  Christians,  was  con- 
fined to  this  industrious  and  covetous  peo- 
ple.^ It  is  now  no  secret,  that  all  reg- 
ulations interfering  with  the  interest  of 
money  render  its  terms  more  rigorous 
and  burdensome.  The  children  of  Israel 
grew  rich  in  despite  of  insult  and  oppres- 
sion, and  retaliated  upon  their  Christian 
debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus may  be  believed,  they  possessed 
almost  one  half  of  Paris.  Unquestion- 
ably they  must  have  had  support  both  at 
the  court  and  in  the  halls  of  justice.  The 
policy  of  the  kings  of  France  was  to  em- 
ploy them  as  a  sponge  to  suck  their  sub- 
jects' money,  which  they  might  after- 
ward express  with  less  odmm  than  direct 
taxation  would  incur.  Philip  Au^stus 
released  all  Christians  in  his  dominions 
from  their  debts  to  the  Jews,  reserving  a 
fifth  part  to  himself.^  He  afterward  ex- 
pelled the  whole  nation  from  France. 
But  they  appear  to  have  returned  again ; 
whether  by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, by  purchasing  permission.  St.  Louis 
twice  banished  and  twice  recalled  the 

•  The  Dake  of  Burgundy  and  Count  of  Cham- 
yagoe  did  not  poaseas  the  legale.  But  it  waa  en- 
joyed by  all  the  other  neera ;  by  the  dukea  of  Nor- 
mandy, Ouienne,  and  Britany ;  the  counta  of  Tou- 
loaae,  Poiton,  and  Flandera.— Mably,  1.  iii.,  c.  4. 
Recaeil  dea  Hiatoriena,  t.  ii.,  p.  229,  and  t  xiT.,  p. 
53.    Ordonnancea  dea  Roia,  t.  i.,  p.  621. 

1 1  have  nerer  met  with  any  inatance  of  a  relief, 
aid,  or  other  feudal  contribution  jMiid  by  the  vaaaala 
of  the  French  crown;  but  in  thia  negative  propo- 
aitioo  it  is  poaaible  that  I  may  be  deceived. 

t  The  Jewa  were  celebrated  for  nmny  aa  early 
as  the  «ixth  century.— Greg.  Turon.,  1.  iv.,  c.  12, 
and  1.  ril,  c.  23. 

^  Rigoni,  in  Dn  Cheane,  Hist  Franc.  Script,  t. 
iii,  p.  8 


Jews.  A  series  of  alternate  persecution 
and  tolerance  was  borne  by  this  extraordi- 
nary people  with  an  invincible  perseve- 
rance, and  a  talent  of  accumulating  rich- 
es which  kept  pace  with  their  plunderers ; 
till  new  schemes  of  finance  supplying  ihe 
turn,  they  were  finally  expelled  under 
Charles  VL,  and  never  afterward  obtain- 
ed any  legal  establishment  in  France.* 

A  much  more  extensive  plan  of  rapine 
was  carried  on  by  lowering  the  Debaoemenc 
standard  of  coin.  Originally  the  ©fihecoin. 
pound,  a  money  of  account,  was  equiv- 
alent to  twenty  ounces  of  silver;  and 
divided  into  twenty  pieces  of  coin  (sous), 
each  equal  consequently  to  nearly  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  of  our  new  Eng- 
lish money.f  At  the  revolution,  the 
money  of  France  had  been  depreciated  in 
the  proportion  of  seventy-three  to  one, 
and  the  sol  was  about  equal  to  an  English 
half-penny.  This  was  the  effect  of  a 
long  continuance  of  fraudulent  and  arbi 
trary  government.  The  abuse  began  un- 
der Philip  I.,  in  1103,  who  alloyed  his  sil- 
ver coin  with  a  third  of  copper.  So  good 
an  example  was  not  lost  upon  subse- 
quent princes ;  till  under  St.  Louis,  the 
mark-weight  of  silver,  or  eight  ounces, 
was  equivalent  to  fifty  sous  of  the  deba- 
sed coin.  Nevertheless  these  changes 
seem  hitherto  to  have  produced  no  dis- 
content ;  whether  it  were  that  a  people, 
neither  commercial  nor  enlightened,  did 
not  readily  perceive  their  tendency;  or, 
as  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  that 
these  successive  diminutions  of  the  stand- 
ard were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  an 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  silver,  oc- 
casioned by  the  drain  of  money  during 
the  crusades,  with  which  they  were  about 
contemporaneous.:^  But  the  rapacity  of 
Philip  the  Fair  kept  no  measures  with  the 
public ;  and  the  mark  in  his  reign  had  be- 
come equal  to  eight  livres,  or  a  hundred 
and  sixty  sous  of  money.  Dissatisfac- 
tion, and  even  tumults,  arose  in  conse- 
quence, and  he  was  compelled  to  restore 
the  coin  to  its  standard  under  St.  Louis.^ 


•  Villaret,  t.  iz.,  p.  433.  Metz  contained,  and 
I  auppoae  atill  containa,  a  great  many  Jewa ;  but 
Metz  waa  not  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 

t  Beaidea  thia  silver  coin,  there  waa  a  golden  sol, 
worth  forty  pence.  Le  Blanc  thinka  the  tiolidi  of 
the  Salique-law  and  capitulariea  mean  the  latter 
piece  of  money.  The  denariua,  or  penny,  wa< 
worth  two  aoaa  aiz  deniera  of  modern  French  coin. 

t  Villaret,  t.  xiv.,  p.  198.  The  price  of  commod- 
itiea,  he  aaaerta,  did  not  riee  till  the  time  of  St. 
Louia.  If  thia  be  aaid  on  good  authority,  it  ia  a  /e- 
markablefact ;  bat  in  England  we  know  very  little 
of  pricea  before  that  period,  and  I  doubt  if  their  hia- 
tonr  haa  been  better  traced  in  Prance. 

f  It  ia  curioua,  and  not  perhaps  unimportant,  to 
learn  the  courae  puraned  in  adjnating  paymento 
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His  successors  practised  the  same  arts 
of  enriching  their  treasury ;  under  Philip 
of  Valois,  the  mark  was  again  worth  eight 
livres.  But  the  fihn  had  now  dropped  from 
the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  these  adul- 
terations of  money,  rendered  more  vexa- 
tious by  continued  recoinages  of  the  cur- 
rent pieces,  upon  which  a  fee  was  extort- 
ed by  the  moneyers,  showed  in  their  true 
light  as  mingled  fraud  and  robbery.* 

These  resources  of  government,  how- 
Direct  ru-  ever,  by  no  means  superseded 
ttiioii.  the  necessity  of  more  direct 
taxation.  The  kings  of  France  exacted 
money  from  the  roturiers,  and  particular- 
ly the  inhabitants  of  towns  within  their 
domains.  In  this  they  only  acted  as  pro- 
prietors, or  suzerains;  and  the  barons 
took  the  same  course  in  their  own  lands. 
Philip  Augustus  first  ventured  upon  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  disturbed  all  France. 
He  deprived  by  force,  says  Rigord,  both 
his  own  vassals,  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  boast  of  their  immunities,  and  their 
feudal  tenants,  of  a  third  part  of  their 
goods. t  Such  arbitrary  taxation  of  the 
nobility,  who  deemed  that  their  military 
service  discharged  them  from  aU  pecu- 
niary burdens,  France  was  far  too  aris- 
tocratical  a  country  to  bear.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors generally  pursued  more  legiti- 
mate courses.  Upon  obtaining  any  con- 
tribution, it  was  usual  to  grant  letters 
patent,  declaring  that  it  had  been  freely 
given,  and  shouM  not  be  turned  into  pre- 
cedent in  time  to  come.  Several  of  these 
letters  patent  of  Philip  the  Fair  are  ex- 

upon  the  restoration  of  good  coin,  which  happen- 
ed pretty  frequently  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  States-General,  or  popular  clamour,  for> 
ced  the  court  to  retract  its  fraudulent  policy.  Le 
Blanc  has  published  several  ordinances  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  One  of  Charles  VI.  explains  the 
method  adopted  rather  more  fully  than  the  rest. 
All  debts  incurred  since  the  depreciated  coin  began 
to  circulate  were  to  be  paid  in  that  coin,  or  accord- 
ing to  its  value.  Those  incurred  previously  to  its 
commencement  were  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
value  of  the  money  circulating  at  the  time  of  the 
contract.  Item,  que  tous  les  vrais  empnints  (aits 
en  deniers  sans  fraude,  se  payeront  en  telle  mon- 
Doye  comme  l*on  aura  emprunt^,  si  elle  a  plein  coors 
au  temps  du  payement,  et  sinon,  ils  payeront  en 
monnoye  coursable  lore  selon  la  valeur  et  le  priz  du 
marc  d'or  ou  d'argent,  p.  32. 

*  Continuator  Gul.  de  Nangis  in  Spicilegio,  t. 
iii  For  the  successive  changes  in  the  value  of 
French  coins,  the  reader  may  consult  Le  Blanc*s 
.  treatise,  or  the  Ordonnances  des  Rois ;  or  he  may 
find  a  summary  view  of  them  in  Du  Cange,  v.  Mo> 
neta.  The  bad  consequences  of  these  innovadons 
are  well  treated  by  M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  elaborate 
preface  to  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Ordonnances 


t  Da 


i£eane. 


t.  v.,  p.  43. 


tant,  and  published  in  the  general  collec- 
tion of  ordinances.*  But  in  the  reigu  of 
this  monarch,  a  great  innovation  took 
place  in  the  French  constitution,  which, 
though  it  principally  affected  the  method 
of  levying  money,  may  seem  to  fall  more 
naturally  under  the  next  head  of  consid- 
eration. 

JV.   There  is  no  part  of  the  French 
feudal  policy  so  remarkable  as  w„„^ 
the  entire  absence  of  all  su*  supreme  le- 
preme  legislation.    We  find  it  gwaure 
difficult  to  conceive  the  exist-  »"'»»*>"^y- 
ence  of  a  political  society,  nominally  one 
kingdom,  and  under  one  head,  in  which, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  there 
was  wanting  the  most  essential  attribute 
of  government.    It   will  be   requisite, 
however,  to  take  this  up  a  little  higher, 
and  inquire  what  was  the  original  legis- 
lature of  the  French  monarchy. 

Arbitrary  rule,  at  least  in  theory,  was 
uncongenial  to  the  character  of  q^^^^^ 
the  northern  nations.  Neither  i^Sative 
the  power  of  making  laws,  nor  ••^biies 
that  of  applying  them  to  the  cir-  "^  ^^" 
cumstances  of  particular  cases,  was  left 
at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Lombard  kmgs  held  assemblies  every 
year  at  Pavia,  where  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown  and  proprietors  of  lands 
deliberated  upon  all  legislative  meas- 
ures, in  the  presence,  and,  nominally  at 
least,  with  the  consent,  of  the  multitude.f 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  similar  pub- 
lic meetings  in  France  by  the  histonans 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  still  more 
unequivocally  by  their  statutes.^  These 
assemblies  have  been  called  parliaments 


*  Fasons  scavoir  et  recognoissons  que  la  demi- 
ere  subvention  que  ils  nous  ont  faite  (les  barons, 
vassaux  et  nobles  d*Auvergne)  de  pure  grace  sans 
ce  que  ils  y  fussent  tenus  que  de  grace ;  et  voulbns 
et  leur  octroyons  que  les  autres  subventions  que 
ils  nous  ont  fnites  ne  leur  facent  nul  prejudice,  es 
choses  esqueiles  ils  n*6toient  tenus,  ne  par  ce  nul 
nouveau  droit  ne  nous  soit  scquis  ne  amenuisi^.— 
Ordonnance  de  1304,  apud  Mably,  I.  iv.,  c.  3,  note  5. 
See  other  authorities  in  the  same  place. 

t  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  says  that 
his  laws  sibi  placuisse  unit  cum  omnibus  judictbus 
de  Austriie  et  NeustrisB  partibus,  et  de  Tuscin  fin- 
ibus,  cum  reliquis  fidehous  meis  Langobardis,  et 
omni  populo  assistente. — Muratori,  Dissert.  22. 

t  Mably,  1.  L,  c.  1,  note  1.  Lindebvoff.,  Codex 
Legum  Antiquansn,  p.  363,  369.  The  following 
passage,  quoted  by  Mably  (c.  iL,n.  6)  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  revised  Salique  law  under  Clotaire  II. 
is  explicit  Temporibus  Clotairii  regis  nvk  cum 
principibus  suis,  id  est  33  episcopis  et  34  ducibus 
et  79  comitibus,  vel  c»tero  populo  constitute  est. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  tw<  instead  of 
ett  which  was  not  uncommon,  and  is  noted  by  Du 
Gauge  under  the  word  Vel.  Anpther  proof  of  it 
occurs  in  the  very  next  quotation  of  Msbly  from 
the  edict  of  615,  cum  ponuficibas,  vd  eum  magnif 
viiis  pptimatibna. 
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of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  having  originally 
been  held  in  the  month  of  March.  «>  We 
know  very  little  of  their  constitaent  mem- 
bers ;  but  it  is  probable  that  every  allo- 
dial proprietor  had  a  legal  right  to  assist 
in  their  deliberations ;  and  at  least  equal- 
ly 80,  that  the  efficient  power  was  nearly 
confined  to  the  leading  aristocracy.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a 
remarkable  passage  of  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  during  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  has  preserved,  on 
the  authority  of  a  writer  contemporary 
with  Charlemagne,  a  sketch  of  the  Prank- 
ish government  under  that  great  prince 
Two  assemblies  (placita)  were  annually 
iwimhtkn  ^^^^'  In  the  first,  all  reffulations 
keid  by  of  importance  to  the  public  weal 
cbaito-  for  the  ensuing  year  were  en- 
■•*°^  acted ;  and  to  Siis,  he  says,  the 
whole  body  of  clergy  and  laity  repaired ; 
the  greater,  to  deliberate  upon  what  was 
fitting  to  be  done ;  and  the  less,  to  con- 
firm by  their  voluntary  assent,  not  through 
deference  to  power,  or  sometimes  even 
to  discuss,  the  resolutions  of  their  superi- 
ors.* In  the  second  annual  assembly, 
the  chief  men  and  officers  of  state  were 
alone  admitted  to  consult  upon  the  most 
urgent  affairs  of  government.  They  de- 
bated, in  each  of  these,  upon  certain  ca^ 
pitularies,  or  short  proposals,  laid  before 
them  by  the  king.  The  clergy  and  nobles 
met  in  separate  chambers,  though  some- 
times united  for  the  purposes  of  deUbera- 
tion.  In  these  assemblies,  principally, 
I  presume,  in  the  more  numerous  of  the 
two  annually  summoned,  that  extensive 
body  of  laws,  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, were  enacted.  And  though  it 
wquld  contradict  the  testimony  just  ad- 
duced from  Hincmar,  to  suppose  that  the 
lesser  freeholders  took  a  vey  effective 
share  in  pul^ic  counsels,  yet  their  pres- 
ence, and  the  usage  of  reouiring  their 
assent,  indicate  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  the  system  of  Charlemagne 
was  founded.  It  is  continually  expressed 
in  his  capitularies,  and  those  of  his  family, 
that  they  were  enacted  by  general  con- 

*  Conmietudo  tunc  temporis  talis  ant,  iit  non 
anphxs,  sed  bis  in  anno  placita  doo  tenerentar. 
Unum,  qnando  ordinabator  statas  totiaa  regnl  ad 
Bimi  Tartantis  apatiam;  quod  ordinatum  nuUua 
eveotaa  renim,  nisi  snmina  necessitas,  qom  simili- 
ter toti  ragtio  iocQiiibebat»  mrtabat.  In  quo  placiio 
generalitas  univereornrn  majomm,  tarn  clencoram 
qaatn  laicorom,  conveniebat ;  seniores,  propter  con- 
siltQDi  ordinandum ;  minoivs,  propter  idem  coosii- 
ium  sospiciendom,  et  interdom  paritertractandom, 
et  non  ex  poteatate^  aed  ex  proprio  meotia  in- 
teliecto  vel  sententiA,  eonfinnandnm.— Hincmar, 
Epist.  5,  de  ordine  palatiL  I  have  not  translated 
the  word  majonim  in  the  above  qootatmi,  not  ap- 
piehending  its  sense.  ] 
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sent.*  In  one  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  w« 
even  trace  the  first  geime  of  represent* 
ative  legislation.  Every  count  is  direct- 
ed to  bring  with  him  to  the  general  as* 
sembly  twelve  Scabini,  if  there  should  be 
so  many  in  hia  county ;  or,  if  not,  should 
fill  up  the  number  out  of  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  resident  These  Sea* 
bmi  were  judicial  assessors  of  the  count, 
chosen  by  the  allodial  proprietorB.t 

The  circumstances,  however,  of  the 
French  empire  for  several  sutbeequent 
ages  were  exceedingly  adverse  to  such 
enlarged  schemes  of  polity.  The  nobles 
contemned  the  imbecile  descendants  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  peo^e,  or  lesser 
freeholders,  if  the;^  escaped  absolute  vil- 
lanage,  lost  their  immediate  relation  to 
the  supreme  government  in  the  subor- 
dination to  their  lord  established  by  the 
feudal  law.  Yet  we  may  trace  the  shadow 
of  ancient  popular  rijfhts  in  one  constitu- 
tional function  of  hi^  importance,  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  Historians  who 
relate  the  election  of  an  emperor  or  king 
of  France,  seldom  omit  to  specify  the 
consent  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy;  and 
even  in  solemn  instruments  that  record 
such  transactions,  we  find  a  sort  of  im- 
portance attached  to  the  popular  suf- 
frage.f    It  is  surely  less  probable  that  a 

*  Capitula  qua  prstertto  anno  legi  Salic»  com 
onrninm  consensu  addenda  esse  censnimus.  (A. 
D.  801.)  Ut  populus  interrogetor  de  capimlis  qa» 
in  lege  noviter  addita  sunt,  et  postqaam  obums  con- 
senserint,  subscnptiones  et  raanuarmatioDes  snaa 
in  iptis  capituiis  nciant  (A.  D.  613.)  Capitulaiia 
paths  nostit  qniB  Franci  pro  lege  tenenda  judic»* 
▼erant  (A.  U.  837)  knave  borrowed  theae  quo- 
tations from  If sbly,  who  remarks  that  the  word 
popubtM  is  never  used  in  the  earlier  hiwa.  See  too 
Du  Cange,  w.  Lex,  Mallom,  PactunL 

i  Vult  dominus  Imperator  ut  in  tale  placitom 
quale  iile  nunc  jusssrit,  veniat  unusquiaque  cornea, 
et  adducat  secum  doodecim  scabinoa  si  tanti  in* 
erint ;  ain  antem,  de  meltoribus  hominibas  fllioa 
comitatua  aupplaat  nnmerum  doodenarium.— M«- 
biy,  1.  ii.,  c.  ii. 

t  It  has  been  intimated  in  another  plaoe,  p.  67, 
that  the  Fiench  monarchy  aeems  not  to  ftiave  been 
striclljr  hereditary  under  the  later  kings  of  the  Me- 
rovingian race  :  at  least  exprssaiona  mdicating  a 
/ormal  election  are  frequently  emplogred  by  hialo> 
rians.  Pepin  of  coufss  came  in  by  the  choice  of 
the  nation.  At  his  death  he  requested  the  consent 
of  the  counts  and  prelatea  to  the  succession  of  his 
sons  r  Baluzii  Capitularia,  p.  167) ;  though  they  had 
boona  theniselvies  by  oath  at  his  consecration  never 
to  elect  a  king  oat  at  another  family.  Ut  mm* 
qoam  de  ahehua  Inmbia  ragem  ehgere  prBSumant. 
-H(Pormula  Conaecratioois  Pippini  in  Recoeil  das  . 
Hisloiietts,  t  v.)  In  the  inatnnnent  of  paititioB 
b^  Gharlemaone  among  his  desceodaala,  he  pro 
Tides  for  theur  immediate  succession  in  abaokita 
terns,  withoat  any  mention  of  eoneeot  Bat  in  the 
event  of  the  decease  of  one  of  his  sons  leaving  a  child 
wAmi  tktpmpk^aU  dboMt,  the  other  piinoea  were 
to  permit  hun  to  mign.— Baluse,  p.  MS.    This  is 
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recognition  of  this  elective  right  should 
have  been  introduced  as  a  mere  ceremo- 
ny, than  that  the  form  should  have  sur- 
vived after  length  of  time  and  revolutions 
of  government  had  almost  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  its  meaning. 

It  must,  however,  be  impossible  to  as- 
certain even  the  theoretical  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  Charlemagne,  much  more 
to  decide  how  far  they  were  substantial  or 
illusory.  We  can  only  assert  in  general, 
that  there  continued  to  be  some  mixture 
of  democracy  in  the  French  constitution 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
first  successors.  The  primeval  German 
institutions  were  not  eradicated.  In  the 
Capitularies,  the  consent  of  the  people  is 
frequently  expressed.  Fifty  years  after 
Charlemagne,  his  grandson,  Charles  the 
Bald,  succinctly  expresses  the  theory  of 
legislative  power.  A  law,  he  says,  is 
made  by  the  people's  consent  and  the 
king's  enactment.*    It  would  hardly  be 

repeated  more  perspicuousljr  in  the  partition  made 
b^  Louis  I.,  in  817.  Si  quia  eorom  decedena  le- 
gitimoa  filioe  reliquerit,  non  inter  eoe  poteataa  ipsa 
dividatur,  aed  potius  popnlua  pariter  conveniens, 
anum  ex  iis,  quern  dominus  voluerit,  eiigat,  et 
hunc  senior  frater  in  loco  fratris  et  filii  redpiat. — 
Baluze,  p.  577.  Proofs  of  popular  consent  given 
Id  the  succeaaion  of  kings  during  the  two  next  cen- 
toriea  are  frequent,  but  of  Jess  importance  on  ac- 
eoant  of  the  irregular  condition  of  government. 
Even  after  Hugh  Capet's  accession,  herediUry 
right  was  far  from  being  established.  The  first  six 
kin^s  of  this  dynasty  procured  the  coHfptation  of 
Iheir  sons,  bj  having  them  crowned  during  their 
own  lives.  And  this  waa  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  chief  vassals.— fRecueil  des  Hist.,  t.  xi., 
p).  133. )  In  the  reign  of  Robert  it  waa  a  great  quea- 
liOD  wnether  the  elder  soa  should  be  thus  deaisna- 
ted  as  heir  in  preference  to  his  younger  brouier, 
whom  the  queen,  Constance,  was  anxious  to  place 
upon  the  throne.  Odolric,  bishop  of  Orleana,  writes 
to  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartrea,  m  terms  which  lead 
one  to  thmk  that  neither  hereditary  succession 
nor  primogeniture  waa  aettled  on  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple.-^ld.,  t  X.,  p.  504. )  And  a  wiiter  in  the  aame 
collection,  about  the  year  1000,  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  manner :  Melius  est  electioni 
principis  non  subschbere,  qu^m  post  subscription- 
em  electum  contemnere ;  m  aitero  enim  libertatis 
amor  laudatnr,  in  aitero  servilis  contumacia  probro 
datur.  Tres  namque  generaiea  electiones  novimus ; 
qnarum  una  est  regis  vel  imperatoria,  altera  ponti- 
Dcis,  altera  abbatis.  £t  primam  qoidem  facit  con- 
cordia  totius  regni;  secundam  vero  unanimitaa 
civium  et  cleri ;  tertiam  sanius  consilium  cosnobi- 
ticB  coiune^ttoms.— (Id .,  p.  626.)  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Philip  1.,  in  1059,  the  nobility  and  people 
(milites  et  popuii  tam  majorea  quim  minorea)  tes- 
tified their  consent  by  crymg,  Laudamua,  volumus, 
fiat,  t.  xi.,  p.  33.  1  suppose,  if  search  were  made, 
that  similar  testimonies  might  he  found  still  later ; 
and  perhaps  hereditary  ancoession  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fundamental  law  till  the  reign  of  Philip 
Auguatus,  the  era  of  many  changes  in  the  French 
constitution. 

*  Lex  coQsensQ  popuii  fit,  constitntione  vegis.— 
ftacueil  des  Hist»  t.  Til,  p.  esd. 


warranted  by  analogy  or  precedent,  to 
interpret  the  word  people  so  very  nar- 
rowly as  to  exclude  any  allodial  proprie- 
tors, among  whom,  however  unequal  in 
opulence,  no  legal  inequality  of  rank  is 
supposed  to  have  yet  arisen. 

But  by  whatever  authority  laws  were 
enacted,  whoever  were  the  constituent 
members  of  national  assemblies,  they 
ceased  to  be  held  in  about  seventy  years 
from  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The 
latest  capitularies  are  of  Carloman,  in 
883.*  From  this  time  there  ensues  a  long 
blank  in  the  history  of  French  legislation. 
The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rath- 
er  as  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the  king  little 
more  than  one  of  a  number  of  feudal  no- 
bles, differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in 
power  from  some  of  the  rest.  The  royal 
council  was  composed  only  of  barons,  or 
tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  household 
officers.  These  now  probably  delibera- 
ted in  private,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
consenting  multitude.  Political  (unctions 
were  not  in  that  age  so  clearly  separated 
as  we  are  taught  to  fancy  they  should  be ; 
this  council  advised  the  king  Koyai  couneu 
in  matters  of  government,  con-  of  the  tutrd 
firmed  and  consented  to  his  "°"' 
grants,  and  judged  in  all  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  where  any  peers  of  their  court 
were  concerned.!  The  great  vassals  of 
the  crown  acted  for  themselves  in  their 
own  territories,  with  the  assistance  of 
councils  similar  to^  that  of  the  king. 
Such  indeed  was  the  symmetry  of  feudal 
customs,  that  the  manerial  court  of  every 
vavassor  represented  in  miniature  that  of 
his  sovereign.:^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  any 
permanent  legislation  during  so  long  a 


*  It  is  generally  said,  that  the  capitularies  cease 
with  Charlea  the  Simple,  who  died  in  921.  But 
Baluze  haa  publiahed  only  two  under  the  name  ci 
that  prince ;  the  ficst,  a  declaration  of  his  queen's 
jointure ;  the  second,  an  arbitration  of  disputes  in 
the  church  of  Tonn-ea ;  neither  surely  deserving 
the  appellation  of  a  law. 

t  Regali  potentiA  in  nullo  abuti  volentes,  says 
Hugh  Capet,  omnia  neeotia  Veipublic»  in  consult** 
tione  et  sententiA  fideuum  nostrorum  disponimus. 
— Recueil  des  Hist,  t.  x.,  p.  392.  The  subscrip- 
tions of  these  royal  counsellors  were  necessary  for 
the  confirmation,  or,  at  least,  the  authentication  of 
chartera,  as  was  also  the  case  in  England.  Spain, 
and  Italy.  This  practice  continued  in  England  till 
the  reign  of  John. 

The  Curia  regie  seems  to  have  differed  onlv  in 
name  from  the  Concilium  regiuoL  It  is  alao  called 
Curia  parium,  firom  the  equality  of  the  barona  who 
composed  it,  atanding  in  the  same  feudal  degree  of 
rdation  to  the  sovereign.  But  we  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  subject  of  jurisdiction,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  distinct  firom  what  is  immediately 
befotens. 

t  Recueil  des  Hist,  i,  xi.,p.  300,  and  pre&ce,  p, 
179.    Yaissette,  Hist  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  p.  506. 
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period,  instanced  occur,  in  which  the 
kings  of  France  appear  to  have  acted 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly, 
Oecttiooai  more  numerous  and  more  par- 
•■•embii«B  ticularly  summoned    than'  the 
•r  bwoiM.    royal  council.    At  such  a  con- 
eress,  held  in  1146,  the  crusade  of  Louis 
VII.  was  undertaken.*    We  find  also  an 
ordinance  of  the  same  prince  in  some 
collections,  reciting  that  he  had  convoked 
a  general  assembly  at  Soissons,  where 
many  prelates  and  barons  then  present 
had  consented  and  requested  that  private 
wars  might  cease  for  the  term  of  ten 
years.f    The  famous  Saladine  tithe  was 
imposed  upon  lay  as  weU  as  ecclesiastical 
revenues  by  a  similar  convention  in  1 188. | 
And  when  Innocent  IV.,  during  his  con* 
test  with  the  Emperor  FredericK,  request- 
ed an  asylum  in  France,  St.  Louis,  though 
much  inclined  to  favour  him,  ventured 
only  to  give  a  conditional  permission,  pro- 
vided it  were  agreeable  to  his  barons, 
whom,  he  said,  a  king  of  France  was 
bound  to  consult  in  such  circumstances. 
Accordingly  he  assembled  the  French 
barons,  who  unanimously  refused  their 
consent.^ 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings 
of  France  as  well  as  of  England,  and  in- 
Ooon  Pi«-  deed  of  all  those  vassals  who  af- 
•iirea.  fected  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  to 
hold  general  meetings  of  their  barons, 
called  Cours  Pl^nieres  or  Parliaments,  at 
the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  These 
assemblies  were  principally  intended  to 
make  a  display  of  magnificence,  and  to 
keep  the  feudal  tenants  in  good-humour ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  that  they  passed 
in  any  thing  but  pageantry.  ||  Some  re- 
spectable antiquaries  have  however  been 
of  opinion,  that  affairs  of  state  were  oc- 
casionally  discussed  in  them ;  and  this  is 


*  Vally,  t.  iii,  p.  IID.  This,  be  obsenres,  is  tbe 
first  iiiMsnra  in  wnicb  the  word  parliament  is  used 
for  a  deliberatiTe  assembly. 

t  Ego  Ludoricus  Dei  gratiA  Franoonim  rex,  ad 
reprimendnm  feirorom  maiignantium,  et  oompe- 


iv  idas  Jnn.  Soessionense  couciliam  celebre  ad- 
nnarimusj  et  affuemnt  archiepiscopi  Remensis, 
Senonensis  et  eoram  sufl&a^anei ;  item  barones, 
comes  Flaodiensis,  Trecensis,  et  Nivemensis  et 
^jDamplnrea  alii,  et  dux  Bnrgundis.  £x  quoram 
beneplacito  ordinavimus  a  veniente  PascbA  ad 
decern  annoe,  nt  omne^ecclesic  regni  et  omnes 

agricols  etc.  paoem  habeant  et  secnritaton 

In  pacem  istam  jaraTenint  Dux  Burgpndi«,  Comes 
FlandrJsB, et  reliqoi  barones  t^iuaderant 

This  oidinance  is  published  in  Du  Chesne, 
Script.  Reram.  Oallicaram,  t.  iv.,  and  in  Recueii 
des  Hiator.,  t  xiv.,  p.  367 }  bat  not  in  the  genenl 
collection. 

t  VeUv,  t  iiL,  p.  31ft.         ^  Ibid.,  t  iv.,  p.  306. 


certainly  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
probability,  though  not  sufilciently  estab> 
lished  by  evidence.* 

Excepting  a  few  instances,  most  of 
which  have  been  mentioned,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Oapet  acted  according  to  the  advice  and 
dehberation  of  any  national  assembly, 
such  as  assisted  the  Norman  sovereigns 
of  England;  nor  was  any  consent  re* 
quired  for  the  validity  of  their  edicts,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  ordinaiy  council,  chiefly 
formed  of  their  household  officers  and 
less  powerful  vassals.    This  is  at  first 
sight  verv  remarkable.    For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  Hen- 
ry I.  or  HeniT  IL  was  incomparably 
stronger  than  that  of  Louis  YI.  or  Louis 
VII.    But  this  apparent  absoluteness  of 
the  latter  was  the  result  of  their  real 
weakness  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
monarchy.    The  peers  of  France  were 
infrequent  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
king's  council,  because  they  denied  its 
coercive  authorit^r.     It  was  a  Limiuuooe 
fundamental  principle,  that  ev-  or  royal 
ery  feudal  tenant  was  so  far  gJ^^J  *•" 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of 
his  fief,  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by 
any  law  without  his  consent.    The  king, 
says  St.   Louis  in  his  Establishments, 
cannot  make  proclamation,  that  is,  de- 
clare Bny  new  law,  in  the  territory  of  a 
baron  without  his  consent,  nor  can  the 
baron  do  so  in  that  of  a  vavassor.f  Thus, 
if  legislative  power  be  essential  to  sover- 
eign^, we  cannot  in  strictness  assert 
the  King  of  France  to  have  been  sover- 
eign beyond  the  extent  of  his  domanial 
territory.    Nothing  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  dissimilitude  of  the  French 
and  English  constitutions  of  government, 
than  the  sentence  above  cited  from  the 
code  of  St.  Louis. 

Upon  occasions,  when  the  necessity  of 
common  deliberation,  or  of  giv-  sabscimtas 
ing  to  new  provisions  more  ex-  for  legu^ia- 
tensive  scope  than  the  limits  of  {{I*  ■"'**** 
a  single  fief,  was  too  glaring  to 
be  overlooked,  congresses  of  neighbour- 
ing lords  met  in  order  to  agree  upon  reso* 
Itttions,  which  each  of  them  undertook  to 
exec4ite  within  his  own  domains.  The 
king  was  sometimes  a  contracting  party, 
but  without  any  coercive  authority  over 
the  rest.  Thus  we  have  what  is  called 
an  ordinance,  but,  in  reality,  an  agree* 


•  MtoL  de  TAcad.  des  Insciipt,  t  xlL  Recneil 
des  Hist.,  t  xL,  prt&ce,  p.  155. 

t  Ne  li  Rois  ne  pnet  mettie  ban  en  la  ten«  an 
baron  sans  son  assentmenc,  ne  U  Bars  [Baroni  na 
puet  mettra  ban  en  la  terre  an  vavasor.— Oraon 
naiioes  die  Rois,  t  i,  p.  136, 
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ment,  between  the  king  (Philip  Augns- 
tos),  the  Conntese  of  Troyes  or  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Lord  of  Dampierre  (Count 
of  Flanders),  relating  to  the  Jews  in  their 
domains ;  which  agreement  or  ordinance, 
it  is  said,  should  endure  '*  until  ourselres, 
and  the  Countess  of  Troyes,  and  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  who  make  this  contract,  shall 
dissolve  it  with  the  consent  of  such  of  our 
harons  as  we  shall  summon  for  that  pur- 
pose."* 

Ecclesiastical  councils  were  another 
substitute  for  a  regular  legislature;  and 
this  defect  in  the  politick  constitution 
rendered  their  encroachments  less  ob- 
noxious, and  almost  unaroidable.  That 
ef  Troyes  in  878,  composed  perhaps  in 
{mrt  of  laymen,  imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
invaders  of  church  property.!  And  the 
council  of  Toulouse,  in  1329,  prohibited 
the  erection  of  any  new  fortresses,  or  the 
entering  into  any  leagues,  except  against 
the  enemies  of  religion ;  and  ordained 
that  judges  should  animinister  justice  gra^ 
tuitously,  and  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
council  four  times  in  the  year.^ 

The  first  unequivocal  attempt,  for  it 
mm  meas-  ^^^^  nothing  more,  at  general 
•morgon-  legislation,  was  under  Louis 
jwnegta-  Yiii^  in  1S33,  in  an  ordinance, 
which,  like  several  of  that  age, 
relates  to  the  condition  and  usurious  deal- 
ings of  the  Jews.  It  is  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  have  been  enacted,  per  as- 
aensum  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum, 
comitum,  baronum,  et  militum  regni 
Francis,  qui  Judseos  habent,  et  qui  Judisos 
hon  habent.  This  recital  is  probably  un- 
true, and  intended  to  cloak  the  bold  inno- 
^vation  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
following  provision :  Sciendum,  quod  nos 
et  barones  nostri  statuimus  et  ordinavi- 
mus  de  statu  Judnorum  quod  nuUus  nos- 
trilm  alterius  Judaeos  recipere  potest  vel 
retinere ;  et  hoc  intelligendttm  est  tarn  de  his 
fui  stahUimentum  juraoerint^  quam  de  Hits 
fui  non  jurauerint,^  This  was  renewed 
with  some  alteration  in  1830,  de  communi 
consilio  baronum  nostrorum.| 

But  whatever  obedience  the  vassals  of 
the  crown  might  pa^  to  this  ordinance, 
their  original  exemption  from  legislative 
control  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
i  mpaired  at  the  date  of  the  fistablisbments 


*  Quoasqne  nos,  et  comitisw  Trecenns,  et 
Onido  de  DoiDn&  p0tr&,  <^ui  hoc  ftamiis,  per  nos, 
•t  illoe  de  buoDibus  nostiis,  quoe  ad  hoc  Tocare  to- 
tomuB,  illud  difiaciamus.— Ordonnances  des  Rois, 
t.  L,  p.  39.  Iliii  ordinance  bears  no  date,  but  it 
was  probably  between  1218  and  1S23>  the  year  of 
miilip'sdeati 

t  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Langoedoc,  t  ii.,  p.& 

t  Velly,t.ry.,p.i32. 

i  OnUnm.de8Roia,t.i,p.47.         ||  ld.,p.«. 


of  St.  Louis,  about  1369 ;  and  thair  ill- 
judged  confidence  in  this  feudal  privilege 
still  led  them  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  royal  council.  It  seems  impossibte  to 
doubt  that  the  barons  of  France  mi^hl 
have  asserted  the  same  right,  which 
those  of  England  had  obtained,  that  of 
being  duly  summoned  by  special  wri|, 
and  thus  have  rendered  their  consent 
necessary  to  every  measure  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  fortunes  of  France  were 
difierent.  The  Establishments  of  St 
Louis  are  declared  to  be  made  ''par 
grand  conseil  de  sages  bommes  et  de 
bons  clers,"  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  consent  given  by  the  barons;  nor 
does  it  often,  if  ever,  occur  in  subsequent 
ordinances  of  the  French  kings. 

The  nobility  did  not  long  continue  aafy 
in  their  immunity  from  the  king's  u^^m^^ 
le^slative  power.     In  the   en-  power  of 
suing  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  2JiS2? 
Beaumanoir  lays  it  down,  though 
in  very  moderate  and  doubtful  terms, 
that  "when  the  king  makes  any  ordi- 
nance specially  for  his  own  domains, 
the  barons  do  not  cease  to  act  in  their 
territories  according;  to  the  ancient  usage ; 
but,  when  the  ordinance  is  general,  it 
ought  to  run  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  made 
with  good  advice,  and  for  the  common 
bene^t.'^*    In  another  place  he  says  with 
more   positiveness,  that   ''the   king   is 
sovereign  above  all,  and  has  of  right  th^ 
general  custody  of  the  realm,  for  which 
cause  he  may  make  what  onMnances  he 
pleases  for  the  common  good,  and  what 
he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed ;  nor  is 
there  any  one'so  great  but  may  be  drawn 
into  the  king's  court  for  default  of  ricfht 
or  for  false  judgment,  or  in  matters  that 
aifect   the   sovereign."t     These   latter 
words  give  us  a  clew  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  by  what  means  an  absolute 
monarchy    was    established  in  caimesflr 
France.    For  though  the  barons  •^'»- 
would  have  been  Uttle  infiuenced  by  the 
authority  of  a  lawyer  like  Beaumanoiiv 
they  were  much  less  able  to  resist  th« 
coercive  logic  of  a  judicious  tribunal.    It 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  deny  the  obliga- 
tion of  royal  ordinances  within  their  own 
domains,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pa^> 
liament  of  Paris,  which  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  their  privileges.     This 
progress  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  wiM 
fall  under  the  next  topic  of  inquiry,  an^ 
is  only  now  hinted  at,  as  the  probable 
means  of  confirming  the  absolute  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  French  crown.  » 
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The  ultimate  soufce,  however,  of  this 
increased  authority,  will  be  found  in  the 
eommanding  attitude  assumed  by  the 
kings  of  France  from  the  reign  of  PhiKp 
Augustus,  and  particularly  in  the  annex- 
ation of  the  two  great  fiefs  of  Normandy 
and  Toulouse.  Though  the  ch&telains 
and  vavassors  who  had  depended  upon 
those  fiefs  before  their  reunion  were, 
agreeably  to  the  text  of  St.  Louis's  ordi- 
nance, fulljr  sovereign,  fai  respect  of  le- 
gislation, within  their  territories,  yet  they 
were  little  competent,  and  perhaps  little 
disposed,  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
royal  edicts;  and  the  same  relative  su- 
periority of  force,  which  had  given  the 
first  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet  a  tolera- 
bly effective  control  over  the  vassals  de- 
pendant on  Paris  and  Orleans,  while  they 
hardly  pretended  to  any  over  Normandy 
and  Toulouse,  was  now  extended  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  St.  Louis, 
in  his  scrupulous  moderation,  forbore  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  circumstances  of  his;^ign ; 
and  his  Establishments  bear  testimony  to 
a  state  of  political  society,  which,  even 
at  the  moment  of  their  promulgation, 
was  passing  away.  The  next  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  with  no  marked 
crisis,  and  with  little  disturbance,  silently 
demolished  the  feudal  system,  such  as 
had  been  established  in  France  during 
the  dark  confusion  of  the  tenth  century. 
Philip  the  Fair,  by  help  of  his  lawyers 
and  his  financiers,  found  himself,  at  the 


*  It  is  almost  ananimoasly  agreed  among  French 
writers,  that  Philip  the  Fair  first  introduce^  a  rep- 
nseotstioo  of  the  towns  into  bis  national  assembly 
«f  States  General.  Nevertheless,  tbe  Chronicles 
of  St.  Dems,  and  other  historians  of  rather  a  late 
dale,  assert  that  the  deputies  of  towns  were  pres- 
ent at  a  parliament  in  1241,  to  advise  the  king  what 
•hoald  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  Count  of  An- 

rilAiBs's  refusal  of  bomage.— Boulainvillieis,  Hist 
TAncien  Gouvemement  de  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  20. 
Villaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  125.  The  latter  pretends  even 
that  they  may  ne  traced  a  century  farther  back : 
on  Toit  mk  les  ipsns  de  bonnes  tilles  assister  auz 
^ats  de  1145,  ibid.  But  he  quotes  no.  autboiity 
ior  this ;  and  his  vague  language  does  not  justify 
OS  in  supposing  that  any  representation  of  the 
three  estates,  properly  so  unaerstood,  did,  or  in- 
deed conid,  take  place  in  1145,  while  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  unbroken,  and  very  few  towns 
had  been  incorporated.  If  it  be  true  that  the  depu- 
ties of  some  royal  towns  were  summoned  to  the 
parliament  of  1241,  the  conclusion  must  not  be  in- 
feired.  that  they  possessed  any  consenting  voice, 
nor  pertiaps  that  tney  formed,  strictly  speaking,  an 
integrant  portion  of  the  assembly.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  deputies  from  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland  occasionally  appeared  at  the  bar  of  par- 
Oament  long  before  they  had  any  deliberative  voice. 
—Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  Scotlana,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  quoted  ro  a  very  re- 
spectable book,  Vai8sette*s  History  of  Languedoc, 

iii,  p.  480,  bat  not  published  in  the  Recueii  des 


beginning  of  ffae  fourteenth  century,  tkt 
red  master  of  his  subjects. 

There  was  however  one  essential  priv- 
ilege which  he  could  not  hope  csnvooaiioa 
to  overturn  by  force,  the  immu-  cVn^rSi?** 
nity  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  FhiiTpth/ 
his  barons.  This,  it  will  be  re-  f^- 
membered,  embraced  the  whole  extent 
of  their  fiefs,  and  their  te  lantry  of  every 
description;  the  king  having  no  raor« 
right  to'  impose  a  tsdlage  upon  the  de^ 
mesne  towns  of  his  vassals,  than  upon 
themselves.  Thus  his  resources,  in  point 
of  taxation,  were  limited  to  his  own  do^ 
mains;  Lacluding  certainly,- under  Philip 
the  Fafar,  many  of  the  noblest  cities  in 
France,  but  by  no  means  sufilcient  to 
meet  his  increasing  necessities.  We 
have  seen  already  the  ncpedients  enw 
ployed  by  this  rapacious  monarch;  a 
shameless  depreciation  of  the  coin,  and^ 
what  was  much  more  justifiable,  thu 
levying  taxes  within  the  territories  of 
his  vassals  by  their  consent.  Of  these 
measures,  the  first  was  odious,  the  sec- 
ond slow  and  imperfect.  €k>nfiding  in 
his  sovereign  authority,  though  recently, 
yet  almost  completely  established,  and 
little  apprehensive  of  the  feudtd  princt* 
pies,  already  srown  obsolete  and  di9- 
countenanced,  ne  was  bold  enough  te 
make  an  extraordinary  innovation  m  the 
French  constitution.  This  was  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General,  a  repre^ 
sentative  body,  composed  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  nation.*    They  were  first 

Ordonnances,  not  only  shows  the  existence,  in  ontf 
instance,  of  •.proviiuml  legislative  assembly,  but  ii 
the  esrliest  proof  perhaps  of  the  tiers  6ut  appear-* 
ing  as  a  constituent  part  of  it.  This  relates  to  the 
seneschauss^e,  or  county,  of  Boaucaire  in  Lan&pe^ 
doc,  and  beats  date  in  1254.  It  provides,  thatif  the 
seneschal  shall  think  fit  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
merchandise,  he  shall  summon  some  of  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  knights,  and  inhabitants  of  the  cnief  ' 
towns,  by  whose  advice  he  shall  issue  such  prohv- 
bition,  and  not  recall  it,  when  made,  without  h'kt 
advice.  But  though  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  pro- 
gressive importance  of  the  citizens  of  towns,  yel 
this  temporary  and  insulated  ordinance  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  constitutional  right 
Neither  do  we  find  therein  any  evidence  of  repr»- 
sentation;  it  rather  appears  tnat  the  persons  a»> 
sisting  in  this  assembly  were  nolable8^  selected  by 
the  seneschal. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  regular  pre>- 
vincial  estates  being  summoned  with  such  full 
powers,  although  it  was  veiy  common  in  the  fbtns- 
teenth  century  to  ask  their  consent  to  grants  of 
money,  when  the  court  was  unwilling  to  convoke 
the  States  General.  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  a 
book  of  considerable  credit,  the  Orand  Customary, 
or  Somme  Rurale  of  BouteiDer,  which  seems  to 
render  general  the  particular  case  of  the  seneschau*- 
s6e  of  Beaucaira.  Bouteiller  wrote  about  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  ffreat  courts  sum> 
moned  fiom  time  to  time  by  the  baillis  and  sene*- 
chals  were  called  assizes.    Their  usaal  ftmctiou 
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convened  in  1303,  in  order  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  king^s  cause,  in  his  great 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII. ;  but  their 
earliest  grant  of  a  subsidy  is  in  1314. 
Thus  the  nobility  surrendered  to  the 
crown  their  last  privilege  of  territorial 
independence;  and  having  first  submit- 
ted to  its  appellant  jurisdiction  over  their 
tribunals,  next  to  its  legislative  suprem- 
acy, now  suffering  their  own  dependants 
to  become,  as  it  were,  immediate,  and  a 
third  estate  to  rise  up  almost  co-ordinate 
with  themselves,  endowed  with  new  fran- 
chises, and  bearing  a  new  relation  to  the 
monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  mo- 
tives of  Philip  in  imbod3dng  the  deputies 
of  towns  as  a  separate  estate  in  the  na- 
tional representation.  He  might,  no  ques- 
tion, have  convoked  a  parliament  of  his 
barons,  and  obtained  a  pecuniary  contri- 
bution, which  they  would  have  levied 
upon  their  burgesses  and  other  tenants. 
But  besides  the  ulterior  policy  of  dimin- 
ishing the  control  of  the  barons  over 
their  dependants,  he  had  good  reason  to 
expect  more  liberal  aid  from  the  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  people,  than 
'through  the  concession  of  a  dissatisfied 
aristocracy.  He  must  be  blind  indeed, 
•ays  Pasquier,  who  does  not  see  that  the 
roturier  was  expressly  summoned  to  this 
assembly,  contrary  to  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  France,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  was 
intended  to  fall  principally  upon  him,  he 
might  engage  himself  so  far  oy  promise, 
that  he  could  not  afterward  murmur  or 
become  refractory.*  Nor  would  I  deny 
the  influence  of  more  generous  princi- 
ples ;  the  example  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, the  respect  due  to  the  progressive 
civilization  and  opulence  of  the  towns, 

was  to  administer  justice,  especially  by  way  of  ap- 
peal, and  perhaps  to  redress  abuses  of  inferior  om- 
cers.  But  be  seems  to  give  them  a  more  extended 
authority.  £n  assise,  be  says,  appell6s  les  sages 
et  seigneurs  du  pais,  peuvent  estre  mises  sus  nou- 
▼elles  constitutions,  et  ordonnances  sur  le  pais  et 
destruites  autre  que  seront  grevables,  et  un  autre 
Icmps  nottj  et  doivent  etre  publie6s,  afin  que  mil  ne 
lespueust  ifnorer,  et  lors  ne  les  peut  ne  doit  ja- 
mais nul  redarguer.— Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip- 
tions, t.  zxx.,  p.  606. 

The  taiUe  was  assessed  by  respectable  persons 
chosen  by  the  advice  of  the  parish  priests  and  oth- 
ers, which  gave  the  people  a  sort  of  share  in  the 
r^tartUion,  to  use  a  French  term,  of  public  burdens ; 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  where  a  tax  is 
levied  on  visible  property.— Ordonnances  des  Rois, 
p.  291.  Beaumanoir,  p.  269.  This  however  con- 
timied,  I  believe,  to  be  the  practice  in  later  times  ; 
I  know  it  is  so  in  the  present  system  of  France  ; 
and  is  perfectly  distinguishable  from  a  popular  con- 
tent to  taxation. 
.    ♦  K^cherches  de  la  France,  1.  u.,  c.  7. 


and  the  s^Ucation  of  thai  ancient  maxim 
of  the  northern  monarchies,  that  who- 
ever was  elevated  to  the  perfect  dignity 
of  a  freeman,  acquired  a  claim  to  |)artici- 
pate  in  the  imposition  of  public  tributes 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  States  »<  v  ^ 
General,  claimed  or  admitted,  ttMSuiw 
during  forty  years  after  their  General  ss 
first  convocation.  If  indeed  we  *•'*»«*««' 
could  implicitly  confide  in  an  histonan  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  asserts  that 
Louis  Hutin  bound  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors not  to  levy  any  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  three  estates,  the  problem 
would  find  its  solution.*  This  ample 
charter  does  not  appear  in  the  French  ar- 
chives ;  and  though  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected  on  that  account,  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  motives  for  its  destruc- 
tion, cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  an  au- 
thentic fact.  Nor  can  we  altogether  in- 
fer, perhaps,  from  the  collection  of  ordi 
nances,  that  the  crown  t^ad  ever  inten 
tionally  divested  itself  of  the  right  to  im- 
pose tallages  on  its  domanial  tenants. 
All  others,  however,  were  certainly  ex 
empted  from  that  prerogative ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  sentiment, 
that  no  tax  whatever  could  be  levied  with- 
out free  consent  of  the  estates.f  Louis 
Hutin,  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  nobles 
and  burgesses  of  Picardy,  promises  to 
abolish  the  unjust  taxes  (maltotes)  impo- 
sed by  his  father  4  ^nd  in  another  instru- 
ment, called  the  charter  of  Normandy, 
declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself 
and  his  successors  all  undue  tallages  and 
exactions,  except  in  case  of  evident  util- 
ity.^ This  exception  is  doubtless  of  per* 
ilous  ambiguity ;  yet,  as  the  charter  was 
literally  wrested  from  the  king  by  an  in- 
surrectionary league,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed that  the  same  spirit  would  rebel  against 
bis  royal  interpretation  of  state-necessi- 
ty. His  successor,  Philip  the  Lon^,  tried 
the  experiment  of  a  gabelle,  or  excise 
upon  salt.  But  it  produced  so  much  dis- 
content,  that  he  was  compelled  to  assem- 
ble the  States  General,  aoid  to  publish  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  the  impost  was 
not  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and  that,  if 

*  Boulainvilliers  (Hist. de  TAnc.  Gouvemement, 
t.  ii.,  p.  128)  refers  for  this  to  Nicholas  Gilles.  a 
chronicler  of  no  great  repute. 

t  Mably  (Observat.  sur  THist  de  France,  1.  v., 
c.  1)  is  positive  against  the  right  of  Philip  the  Fair 
and  his  successors  to  impose  taxes.  Montlosier 
(Monarchie  Fran^aise,  t  L,  p.  208)  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  £sct»  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  kings  in  general  did  not  claim  that  prerogative 
absolutely,  whatever  pretexts  they  might  set  op  for 
occasional  stretches  of  power. 

1  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  i.,  p.  56& 

i  Idem,  t.  i.,  p.  589. 
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a  BttflicieBt  supi^v  for  tke  ezitftmff  war 
could'  be  fouod  elsewhere,  it  ehoiSd  in- 
Btantiy  determine.*  Whether  this  was 
done,  I  do  not  discoyer ;  nor  do  I  con- 
ceive that  any  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  inheriting  much  of  his  rapacity  and 
ambition,  abstained  from  extortmg  money 
without  consent.  Philip  of  V  alois  renew- 
ed  and  augmented  the  duties  on  salt  by 
his  own  prerogative,  nor  had  the  abuse 
of  debasing  the  current  coin  been  ever 
carried  to  such  a  height  as  during  his 
reign,  and  the  first  years  of  his  successor. 
These  exactions,  aggravated  bv  the  smart 
6f  a  hostile  invasion,  produced  a  very  re- 
markable concussion  in  the  government 
of  France. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  advert,  in  an- 
BcatM  Gen-  Other  place,  to  the  memorable 
eraiofiau  resistance  made  by  the  Estates 
"»!  ^3M.  Generdd  of  1366  and  1366  to  the 
loyal  authority,  on  account  of  its  insep- 
arable connexion  with  the  civil  history 
of  France.t  In  the  present  chapter,  the 
aaaumption  of  political  influence  by  those 
assemblies  deserves  particular  notice. 
Not  that  they  pretended  to  restore  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, still  flourishing  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, the  participation  of  legislative  pow- 
er with  the  crown.  Five  hundred  years 
of  anarchy  and  ignorance  had  swept  away 
all  remembrance  of  those  general  diets, 
in  which  the  capitularies  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  djrnasty  had  been  established  by 
common  consent.  Charlemagne  himself 
waa  hardly  known  to  the  French  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  except  as  the  hero 
of  some  silly  romance  or  ballad.  The 
States  General  remonstrated,  indeed, 
against  abuses,  and  especially  the  most 
flagrant  of  all,  the  adulteration  of  money ; 
but  the  ordinance  grantinf  redress  ema- 
nated altogether  from  the  king,  and  with- 
oat  the  least  reference  to  their  consent, 
which  sometimes  appears  to  be  studiously 
omitted.^  But  the  privileffe  upon  which 
the  states  under  John  solely  relied  for 

*  Oxdonnances  des  RoU,  t.  i.,  p.  679. 

t  Chap,  i.,  p.  42. 

t  The  proceediags  of  States  General  held  under 
Philip  IV.  and  hit  boom  have  left  no  trace  in  the 
French  statute-book.  Two  ordinances  alone,  out 
of  some  hundred  enacted  by  Philip  of  Valois,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  founded  upon  their  suggestions. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  States  General 
of  France  had  at  no  period,  and  in  no  instance,  a 
coordinate  legislative  authority  with  the  crown, 
or  even  a  oonseniing  voice.  Mably,  Boulainvil- 
liers,  and  Montlosier,  are  as  decisive  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  most  courtly  writara  of  that  country, 
it  follows  as  a  just  <;onsequenoe,  that  Frsnce  never 
poeofMnitrt  a  free  constitution ;  nor  had  the  monar- 
chy any  linutations  in  respect  of  enacting  laws, 
save  those  which,  until  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  feudal  principles  had  imposed. 


I  securing  the  redress  of  grienmoes,  was 
I  that  of  granting  money,  and  of  regulating 
its  collection.  The  latter,  indeed,  though 
I  for  coirvenience  it  maybe  devolved  upon . 
I  the  executive  government,  appears  to  be 
incident  to  every  assembly  in  which  the 
right  of  taxation  resides.  That,  accord- 
ingly, which  met  in  1356  nominated  a 
committee,  chosen  out  of  the  three  or- 
ders, which  was  to  sit  after  their  separa^ 
tion,  and  which  the  king  bound  himself 
to  consult,  not  only  as  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  his  administration,  but 
upon  every  proposition  of  peace  or  armi- 
stice with  England.  Deputies  were  de- 
rched  into  each  district,  to  superintend 
collection,  and  receive  the  produce 
of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  states.* 
These  assumptions  of  power  would  not 
long,  we  may  be  certain,  have  left  the 
sole  authority  of  legislation  in  the  king, 
and  might  perhaps  be  censured  as  usurpa- 
tion, if  the  peculiar  emerffoncy  in  which 
France  was  then  placed  did  not  furnish 
their  defence.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  dan- 
ger and  exhaustion,  as  much  by  malver- 
sation of  its  government  as  bv  the  ar 
mies  of  Edwud  IIL,  who  shall  deny  to' 
its  representatives  the  rights  of  ultimate 
sovereignty,  and  of  suspending  at  least 
the  royal  prerogatives,  by  the  abuse  of 
which  they  were  falling  into  destruc- 
tion If  I  confess  that  it  is  exceedin^lv  • 
difficult,  or  periiaps  impracticable,  with 
such  information  as  we  possess,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  motives  ana  conduct  of  the 
States  General,  in  their  several  meetings 
before  and  aftisr  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Arbitrary  power  prevailed;  and  its  op- 
ponents became,  of  course,  the  theme  of 
obloquy  with  modern  historians.  Frois- 
sart,  however,  does  not  seem  to  impute 
any  fault  to  these  famous  assemblies  of 
the  States  General ;  and  still  less  a  more 
contemporary  historian,  the  anon3rmous 
continuator  of  Nangis.  Their  notices, 
however,  are  very  sught ;  and  our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  history 
of  France,  if  I  may  employ  the  expres- 
sion, must  be  collected  from  the  royal 
ordinances  made  upon  these  occasions, 
or  from  unpublished  accounts  of  their 

*  OrdOnnances  des  Rois,  t.  iii.,  p.  21 ,  snd  preface, 
p.  42.  This  preface  by  M.  86coosse,  the  editor, 
gives  a  very  clear  view  of  the  general  and  provin- 
cial  assemblies  held  in  the  reign  of  John.  Boulain- 
villiers,  Hist,  de  PAnc.  Oooveniemem  de  France, 
t.  iL,  or  Viilaiet,  t.  ix.,may  be  perused  with  adven- 
tage. 

i  The  second  continuator  of  Nangis  in  the  Spi- 
cUegium  dwells  on  the  heavy  taxes,  diminution  of 
money,  and  general  oppressiveness  of  govemmenl 
in  this  age,  t  iiL.  p.  106. 
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tnuiMCtioiui.  Some  of  these,  which  are 
quoted  by  the  later  French  historians,  are 
of  course  inaccessibie  to  a  writer  in  this 
country.  But  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  the  eariy  proceed- 
ings of  that  assembly  which  met  in  Octo- 
ber, 1356,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  by  no  means  leads  to  an  unfa^ 
yourable  estimate  of  its  intentions.*  The 
tone  of  their  representations  to  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  (Charles  Y.,  not  then  call- 
ed dauphin)  is  f uU  of  loyal  respect ;  their 
complaints  of  bad  administration,  though 
bold  and  pointed,  not  outrageous ;  their 
offers  of  subsidy  liberal.  The  necessity 
of  restoring  the  coin  is  strongly  repre- 
sented, as  the  grand  condition  upon  which 
they  consented  to  tax  the  people,  who 
had  been  lon^  defrauded  by  the  base 
money  of  Phibp  the  Fair  and  his  sncces^ 
8ors.t 

*  Cotton  MSS.  Titus,  L  zii.,  foL  58-74.  This 
manuscript  is  noticed,  as  an  important  document, 
in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Ordonnances, 
p.  48,  by  M.  Sicousse,  who  bad  found  it  mention- 
ed in  the  Bibliotb^ne  Hiatoiiqoe  of  Le  Long,  No. 
11,243.  No  French  antiquary  appears,  at  least  be- 
fore that  time,  to  have  seen  it ;  out  Boulainvilliers 
conjectured  that  it  related  to  the  assembly  of  states 
itt  February,  1356  (1357),  and  M.  S^coueae  suppo- 
sed it  rather  to  be  the  original  joamal  of  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  in  October,  1356,  from  vrhich  a 
copy,  found  amon£  the  manuscripts  of  OupuY>  and 
froQuently  referrea  to  by  S^cousse  himself  in  his 
preface,  had  been  taken.  M.  SAcousse  was  per- 
fectly rif^t  in  supposing  the  manusciipt  in  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  October«  and  not 
of  February ;  but  it  is  not  an  original  instrument. 
It  forms  part  of  a  small  volume  written  on  vellum, 
and  conuining  several  other  treatises.  It  seems, 
however,  as  iar  as  I  can  judge,  to  be  another  copv 
of  the  account  which  Dupuy  possessed^  and  which 
^6cousse  so  often  quotes,  under  the  name  of  Pro* 
ois-verbaL 

t  £t  estoit  et  est  I'entente  de  ceulz  qui  a  la  ditte 
convocation  estoient  que  quelconque  ottroy  ou  ayde 
qn'ils  feiisent,  ils  eussent  bonne  monnoye  et  esU- 
ble  selon  I'advis  dea  troiiT  estals— «t  que  les  char- 
tres  et  lettres  £utes  pour  les  reformations  du  roy- 
aume  par  le  roy  Philippe  le  bel,  et  toutes  celles 
qui  furent  faites  par  le  rov  notre  seigneur  qui  est  a 
present  fnssent  confirmees  entehn^es  tenues  et 
gard^es  de  point  en  point ;  et  toutes  les  aides  quel- 
oooques  qui  faites  soient  fussent  recuea  et  distri- 
bu^  par  ceulz  aui  soient  a  ce  commis  par  les  trois 
estats,  et  autorisees  par  M.  le  Due  et  sur  certaines 
antres  conditions  et  modifications  justes  et  raisson- 
ables  et  pnmffitablee  et  semble  que  ceste  aide  eust 
kA  moutt  grant  et  moult  prouffitable,  et  trop  plus 
mie  aides  de  fait  de  monnoye.  Car  elle  se  feroit 
de  volenti  du  peuple  et  consentement  commun 
selon  Dieu  et  selon  conscience  :  Et  le  prouflSt  que 
on  prent  et  vault  on  prendre  sur  le  fait  de  la  mon- 
noye duquel  on  veult  faire  le  fiiit  de  la  guerre,  et 
ee  aoit  a  la  destruction  et  a  est6  au  temps  paas^  du 
loy  et  du  royaume  et  des  subjets ;  Et  si  se  destmit 
le  billon  tant  par  fontures  et  blanchiacomme  autre- 
ment,  ne  le  fait  ne  peust  durer  longuement  qu'il  ne 
vienne  k  destruction  si  on  continue  longuement ; 
Et  si  est  tout  certain  que  les  gens  d*armes  ne 
touldroient  estre  contena  de  leurs  gaigea  par  foible 
monnoye,  d&c. 


But  whatever  opportunity  might  now 
be  afforded  for  establishing  a  just  Trovbiee 
and  free  constitution  in  France  m  Parte 
was  entirely  lost.  [A.  D.  1367.]  Charles, 
inexperienced  and  surrounded  by  evil 
counsellors,  thought  the  States  General 
inclined  to  encroach  upon  his  rights,  of 
which,  in  the  best  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
always  abundantly  careful.  He  dismiss- 
ed therefore  the  assembly,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  easy  but  ruinous  expedient 
of  debasing  the  coin.  This  led  to  sedi- 
tions at  Paris,  by  which  his  authority  and 
even  his  life  were  endangered.  In  Feb* 
ruary,  1367,  three  months  after  the  last 
meeting  had  been  dissolved,  he  was 
obliged  to  convoke  the  states  again,  and 
to  enact  an  ordinance  conformable  to  the 
petitions  tendered  by  the  former  assem- 
bly.* This  contained  many  excellent 
provisions,  both  for  the  redress  of  abases, 
and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Edward ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  men  who  advised  measures  so 
conducive  to  the  public  weal,  could  have 
been  the  blind  instruments  of  the  King 
of  Navarre.  But  this,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  is  a  problem  in  history  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  resolve.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  reformers  fell  into  dis- 
credit, and  their  commission  of  thirty-six, 
to  whom  the  collection  of  the  new  sub- 
sidy, the  redress  of  grievances,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  administration  of  govern- 
ment, had  been  intrusted,  became  unpop- 
ular. The  subsidy  produced  much  less 
than  they  had  led  the  people  to  expect ; 
briefly,  the  usual  consequence  of  demo- 
cratical  emotions  in  a  monarchy  took 
place.  Disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
hopes  unreasonably  entertained,  and  im- 
providently  encouraged,  and  disgusted  by 
the  excesses  of  the  violent  demagogues, 
the  nation,  especially  its  privileged  clasa- 
es,  who  seem  to  have  concurred  in  the 
original  proceedings  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, attached  themselves  to  the  party  of 
Charles,  and  enabled  him  to  quell  oppo- 
sition by  force.f  Marcel,  provost  of  the 
traders,  a  municipal  magistrate  of  Paris, 
detected  in  the  overt  execution  of  a  trai- 
torous conspiracy  with  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, was  put  to  death  by  a  private  hand. 
Whatever  there  had  been  of  real  patriot- 
ism in  the  States  General,  artfully  con- 
founded, according  to  the  practice  of 


*  Ordonnancea  des  Rois,  t.  iii.,  p.  121. 

t  Discordi4  moti,  illi  tres  status  ab  incepto  pro- 
posito  cessaverunt.    Ex  tunc  enim  regni  negotiA 
male  ire,  &c.— Gontinuator  Ool.  de  Nangia  in  Sm 
cilegio,  t  iiL,  p.  115. 
\ 
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courts,  with  these  schemes  of  disaffected 
men,  shared  in  the  common  obloquy; 
wliatever  substantial  reforms  had  been 
projected,  the  government  threw  aside  as 
seditious  innovations.  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  recent,  found  in  the 
States  General  assembled  at  Paris  in 
1359,  a  ;irery  different  disposition  from 
that  which  their  predecessors  had  dis- 

eayed,  and  publicly  restored  all  counsel- 
rs  whom  in  the  former  troubles  he  had 
been  compelled  to  discard.  Thus  the 
monarchy  resettled  itself  on  its  ancient 
basis  ;  or,  more  properly,  acquired  addi* 
tional  stability.* 

Both  John,  after  the  peace  of  Bre- 
Tntm  im-  ^S^^  ^^^  Charles  V.  imposed 
Mwed  by  taxcs  without  conseut  of  the 
ghn  mod  States  General.t  The  latter  in- 
*•  '  deed  hardly  ever  convoked  that 
assembly.  [A.  D.  1380.]  Upon  his  death 
lUmediai  ^^^  contention  between  the 
ordinaoee  of  crowu  and  representative  body 
ciMrtesVL  ^ag  renewed,  and  in  the  first 
meeting  held  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  VI.  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  revoke  all  taxes  illegally  im- 
posed since  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  This 
IS  the  most  remedial  ordinance,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  French  legislation.  "  We 
will,  ordain;  and  grant/'  sa^  the  king, 
"  that  the  aids,  subsidies,  and  impositions, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  however  imposed, 
that  have  had  course  in  the  realm  since 
the  reign  of  our  predecessor  Philip  the 
Fair,  shall  be  repealed  and  abolished ; 
and  we  wiQ  and  decree,  that  by  the  course 
which  the  said  impositions  have  had,  we 
or  our  successors  shall  not  have  acquired 
any  right,  nor  shall  any  prejudice  be 
wrought  to  our  people,  nor  to  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties,  which  shall  be  re- 
established in  as  full  a  manner  as  they 
enjoyed  them  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  or  at  any  time  since ;  and  we  will 
and  decree,  that  if  any  thing  has  been 
done  contrary  to  them  since  that  time 
to  the  present  hour,  neither  we  nor  our 
successors  shall  take  any  advantage 
therefrom.**J   If  circumstances  had  tum- 


*  A  Teiy  fbll  account  of  these  transactione  it 

S'ven  hj  S^ousse,  in  his  History  of  Charles  the 
ad,  p.  107,  and  in  his  j)ref8ce  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  Ordonn.  des  Rois.  The  reader  must  make 
aDowance  for  the  usual  partialities  of  a  French  his- 
torian, where  an  opposition  to  the  reigning  prince 
is  his  subiect  A  contrary  bias  is  manifested  by 
Boulainvilliers  and  Mably,  whom,  however,  it  is 
we!!  worth  while  to  hear. 

t  Mably,  1.  ▼.,  c.  5,  note  5. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  vi.,  p.  564.  The 
ordinance  is  long,  containmg  frequent  repetitions, 
and  a  great  redundance  of  words,  intended  to  give 
more  force,  or  at  least  solemnity. 


ed  out  favonnibljF  fot  iht  cawe  of  liberty,^ 
this  ordinance  might  have  been  the  basis 
of  a  Aree  coBstitution,  in  respect  at  leaat 
of  immunity   from   aihitrary  taxatioo. 
But  the  coercive  measures  of  the  conn 
and  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  Pansians 
produced  an  open  (quarrel,  in  which  the 
popular  party  met  with  a  decisive  failure. 
It  seems  indeed   impossible,  that  a 
number  of  deputies,  elected  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  money,  can  pos- 
sess  that  weight,  or  be  invested  in  the 
eyes   of  their   constituents  with   that 
awfulness  of  station,  which  is  required 
to  withstand  the  royal  authority.    The 
States  General  had  no  right  of  redressing 
abases,  except  by  petition ;  no  share  in 
the  exercise  of  soverei^ty,  which  is  * 
inseparable  from  the  legislative  power. 
Hence,  even  in  their  proper  department 
of  imposing  taxes,  they  were  supposed 
incapable  of  binding  their  constitnenta 
without  their  specific  assent.    Whether 
it  were  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  or 
false  notions  of  freedom,  which  produced 
this  doctrine,  it  was  evidently  repugnant 
to  the  stability  and  dignity  of  a  represent* 
attve  assembly.     Nor  was  it  less  ruin- 
ous in  practice  than  mistaken  in  theory 
For  as  the  necessary  subsidies,  after  be- 
ing provisionally  mranted  by  the  states, 
were  often  rejected  by  their  electors,  the 
king  found  a  reasonable  pretence  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  concurrence  of  his  sub- 
jects when  he  levied  contributions  upon 
them. 

The  States  General  were  convoked  but 
rarely  under  Charles  VI.  and  sd^tes  Genera 
YII.,  both  of  whom  levied  ander  ciiafi«s 
money  Without  their  concur-  ^"' 
rence.  Yet  there  are  remarkable  testi- 
monies under  the  latter  of  these  princes, 
that  the  sanction  of  national  representa- 
tives was  still  esteemed  strictly  requisite 
to  any  ordinance  imposing  a  general  tax, 
however  the  emergency  of  circumstances 
might  excuse  a  more  arbitrary  procedure. 
Thus  Charles  YII.,  in  1436,  declares  that 
he  has  set  up  again  the  aids  which  had 
been  previously  abolished  by  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates.^  And  in  the  important 
edict  establishing  the  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  which  is  recited  to  be  done  by 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral assembled  at  Orleans,  the  forty-first 
section  apjfears  to  bear  a  necessary  con- 
struction, that  no  tallage  could  lawfully 
be  imposed  without  such  consent.f  It  is 
maintained  indeed  by  some  writers,  that 


*  Ordomrances  des  Rois,  t.  xiii,  p.  211. 

t  Ibid,  p.  312.  BouIainTtltiera  oientions  othet 
instances,  where  the  states  granted  money  during 
this  reign,  t  iii.,  p.  70. 
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the  perpetual  taOle  established  about  the 
same  time  was  actually  granted  by  these 
states  of  1439,  though  it  does  not  so  ap- 
pear upon  the  face  of  any  ordinance.* 
And  certainly  this  is  consonant  to  the 
reai  and  recognised  constitution  of  that 
age. 

But  the  crafty  advisers  of  courts  in  the 
ProTiootai  fifteenth  century,  enhghtened  by 
*"**^  experienceof  past  dangers,  were 
averse  to  encountering  these  great  polit- 
ical masses,  from  which  there  were,  even 
in  peaceful  times,  some  disquieting  inter- 
ferences, some  testimonies  of  pubUc  spirit 
and  recollections  of  Uberty  to  apprehend. 
The  kings  of  France,  indeed,  had  a  re- 
source, which  generally  enabled  them  to 
'  avoid  a  convocation  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, without  violating  the  national  fran- 
chises. From  provincial  assemblies,  com- 
posed of  the  three  orders,  they  usually 
obtained  more  money  than  they  could 
have  extracted  from  the  common  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  heard  less 
of  remonstrance  and  demand.t  Langue- 
doc  in  particular  had  her  own  assembly 
of  states,  and  was  rarely  called  upon  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  body,  or 
representatives  of  what  was  called  the 
Languedoil.  But  Auvergne,  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter division,  had  frequent  convocations  of 
their  respective  estates,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  States  General;  intervals, 
which  by  this  means  were  protracted  far 
beyond  that  duration  to  which  the  exi- 
gences of  the  crown  would  otherwise 
have  confined  them.{  This  was  one  of 
the  essential  difierences  between  the 
constitutions  of  France  and  England,  and 
arose  out  of  the  original  disease  of  the 
former  monarchy,  the  distraction  and 
want  of  unity  consequent  upon  the  de- 
cline of  Charlemagne's  family,  which 
separated  the  different  provinces  in  re- 
spect of  their  interests  and  domestic  gov- 
ernment from  each  other. 

But  the  formaUty  of  consent,  whether 
by  general  or  provincial  states,  now  ceas- 
ed to  be  reckoned  indispensable.  The 
lawyers  had  rarely  seconded  any  efforts 
to  restrain  arbitrary  power:  in  their  ha- 
tred of  feudal  principles,  especially  those 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  every  generous 
sentiment  of  freedom  was  proscribed;  or 
if  they  admitted  that  absolute  prerogative 
might  require  some  checks,  it  was  such 
only  as  themselves,  not  the  national  rep- 
resentatives, should   impose.     Charles 


*  Br^qnigny,  pr6&ce  ao  treizieme  tome  des  Or- 
donnances.— Boulunrillien,  t.  iii.,  p.  106. 
t  Vill&rat,t.  xi.,  p.270. 
i  Ordoimances  det  Rois,  t  iiL,  pi6&C8, 


VII.  levied  money  by  his  own  authority 
Louis  XI.  carried  this  encroach-  Taxes  of 
ment  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex-  ^»"  xi. 
action.  It  was  the  boast  of  courtiers, 
that  he  first  released  the  kings  of  France 
from  dependance  (hors  de  page) ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  effectuaUy  demol- 
ished those  barriers,  which,  however  im 
perfect  and  ill-placed,  had  imposed  some 
impediment  to  the  establishment  of  des 
potism.* 

The  exactions  of  Louis,  however, 
though  borne  with  patience,  did  not  pass 
for  legal  with  those  upon  whom  they 
pressed.  Men  still  remembered  their  an- 
cient privileges,  which  they  might  see 
with  mortification  well  preserved  in  Eng- 
land. *' There  is  no  monarch  or  loni 
upon  earth  (says  Philip  de  Comine8,him« 
self  bred  in  courts),  who  can  raise  a  far- 
thing upon  his  subjects,  beyond  his  own 
domains,  without  their  free  concession, 
except  through  tyranny  and  violence.  It 
maybe  objected  that  in  some  cases  there 
may  not  be  time  to  assemble  them,  and 
that  war  will  bear  no  delay ;  but  I  reply  (&e 
proceeds),  that  such  haste  ought  not  to 
be  made,  and  there  will  be  time  enough; 
and  I  tell  you  that  princes  are  more  pow- 
erful, and  more  dreaded  by  their  enemies, 
when  they  undertake  any  thing  with  the 
consent  of  their  subjects,"! 

The  States  General  met  but  twice  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  and  states Gene- 
on  neither  occasion  for  the  pur-  r**,®tJ**"'* 
pose  of  granting  money.  But  *"  *^ 
an  assembly  in  the  first  year  of  Charies 
VIII.,  the  States  of  Tours,  in  1484,  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  marks 
the  last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  by 
its  legal  representatives  for  immunity 
from  sui)itrary  taxation. 

A  warm  contention  arose  for  the  re- 
gency upon  the  accession  of  Charles 
Ylll.,  between  his  aunt,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  by  tes- 
tament, and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XII.  The  lat- 
ter combined  to  demand  a  convocation 

*  The  pre£M:e  to  the  sixteenth  Tolume  of  Ordon- 
nances,  before  quoted,  displays  a  lamentable  pic- 
ture of  the  internal  situation  of  France  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  taxation,  and  other  abuaes. 
These  evils,  in  a  less  ag|rravated  degree,  continued 
ever  since  to  retard  the  improvement,  and  diminish 
the  intrinsic  prosperity,  ot  a  country  so  extraordi- 
narily endowed  with  natural  advantaees.  Philip 
de  Comines  was  forcibly  struck  with  we  different 
situation  of  England  and  the  Netherlands.  And 
Sir  John  Fortescue  has  a  remarkable  passage  on 
the  poverU  and  servitude  of  the  French  commons, 
contrasted  with  English  freemen.— Difference  oC 
limited  and  absolute  monarchy,  p.  17. 

t  iikuL  de  Comines,  L  iv.,  c  10. 
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of  the  States  General,  which  accordingly 
took  place.  The  king's  minority  and  the 
factions  at  court  seemed  no  unfavourable 
omens  for  liberty.  But  a  scheme  was 
artfully  contrived,  which  had  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  break  the  force  of  a 
popular  assembly.  The  deputies  were 
classed  in  six  nations,  who  debated  in 
separate  chambers,  and  consulted  each 
other  only  upon  the  result  of  their  re- 
spective deUoerations.  It  was  easy  for 
the  court  to  foment  the  jealousies  natural 
to  such  a  partition.  Two  nations,  the 
Norman  and  Burgundian,  asserted  that 
the  right  of  providing  for  the  regency  de- 
Tolved,  in  the  king's  minority,  upon  the 
States  General;  a  claim  of  great  bold- 
ness, and  certainly  not  much  founded 
\ipon  precedents.  In  virtue  of  this,  they 
proposed  to  form  a  council,  not  only  of 
the  princes,  but  of  certain  deputies,  to  be 
elected  by  the  six  nations  who  composed 
the  states.  But  the  other  four,  those  of 
Paris,  Aquitaine,  Languedoc,  and  Lan* 
guedoil  (which  last  comprised  the  cen- 
tral provinces),  rejected  this  plan,  from 
which  the  two  former  ultimately  desisted, 
and  the  choice  of  counsellors  was  left  to 
the  princes. 

A  firmer  and  more  unanimous  spirit 
was  displayed  upon  the  subject  of  public 
reformation.  The  tyranny  of  Louis  XI. 
had  been  so  unbounded,  that  all  ranks 
agreed  in  calling  for  redress,  and  the  new 
|[ovemors  were  desirous,  at  least  by  pun- 
ishing his  favourites,  to  show  their  incli- 
nation towards  a  change  of  system. 
They  were  very  far,  however,  from  ap- 
proving the  propositions  of  the  States 
General.  These  went  to  points  which 
no  court  can  bear  to  feel  touched,  though 
there  is  seldom  any  other  mode  of  re- 
dressing pubUc  abuses ;  the  profuse  ex- 
pense of  the  ro3ral  household,  the  num- 
ber of  pensions  and  improvident  grants, 
the  excessive  estabUshment  of  troops. 
The  states  explicitly  demanded  that  the 
taille  and  all  other  arbitrary  imposts 
should  be  abolished;  and  that  from 
thenceforward,  *'  according  to  the  natural 
liberty  of  France,"  no  tax  should  be  lev- 
ied in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  the  states.  It  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty, and  through  the  skilful  management 
of  the  court,  that  they  consented  to  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  pa3rable  in  the  time 
of  Charles  VII.,  with  the  addition  of  one 
fourth,  as  a  gift  to  the  king  upon  his  ac- 
cession. This  subsidy  they  declare  to  be 
granted  "  bv  way  of  gift  and  concession, 
and  not  otberwise,  and  so  as  no  one 
should  Arom  thenceforward  call  it  a  tax, 
hut  a  gift  and  concession."    And  this 


was  only  to  be  in  force  for  two  years^ 
after  which  thev  stipulated  that  another 
meeting  should  be  convoked.  But  it  was 
Uttle  iUcely  that  the  government  would 
encounter  such  a  risk ;  and  the  prince^, 
whose  factious  views  the  states  had  by 
no  means  seconded,  felt  no  temptation  to 
urge  again  their  convocation.  No  as- 
sembly in  the  annals  of  France  seems, 
notwi&standing  some  party  selfishness 
arising  out  of  the  division  into  nations,  to 
have  conducted  itself  with  so  much  pub- 
Uc spirit  and  moderation;  nor  had  thai 
country  perhaps  ever  so  fair  a  prospect 
of  estabhshing  a  legitimate  constitution.* 
y.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  has  under- 

gone  changes  in  France  and  in  sueecMiT* 
ie  adjacent  countries,  still  more  ^JjiTcw 
remarkable  than  those  of  the  Miuyor 
legislative  power;  and  passed  Fnuioa 
through  three  very  distinct  stages,,  as  the 
popular,  aristocratic,  or  regal  influence 
predominated  in  the  political  system. 
The  Franks,  Lombards,  and  original 
Saxons  seem  alike  to  have  been  ■cheim  or 
jealous  of  judicial  authority,  J»'«»*«»«n- 
and  averse  to  surrendering  what  con- 
cerned every  man's  private  right,  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  neighbours  and  his 
equals.  Every  ten  families  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  magistrate  of  their  own 
election :  the  tithlng-man  of  England,  the 
decanus  of  France  and  Lombardy.f  Next 
in  order  was  the  centenarius  or  hundred- 
ary,  whose  name  expresses  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  who,  like  the  de- 
canus, was  chosen  by  those  subject  to 
it.^  But  the  anthon^  of  th^se  petty 
magistrates  was  gradually  confined  to  the 
less  important  subjects  of  legal  inquiry. 
No  man,  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
could  be  empleaded  for  his  life,  or  liberty, 
or  lands,  or  servants,  in  the  hundred 
court.^    In  such  weighty  matters,  or  by 

^ , — . — _ — — — _- . 

*  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  Gamier  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  States  of  Tours.  His  account, 
liiflt.  de  France,  t  xviii.,  p.  154-348,  is  extremely 
copious,  and  derived  from  a  manuscript  journal. 
Goooines  alhides  to  them  sometimes,  but  with  little 
particularity. 

t  The  decanus  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the 
ninth  age  as  the  lowest  species  of  judge,  immedi- 
ately under  the  centenarius.  The  latter  is  com- 
pvedto  the  plebanus,  or  priest  of  a  church,  where 
oaptiam  was  perfonned,  and  the  former  to  an  in- 
fenor  presbyter. — Da  Cange,  ▼.  Decanus;  and 
Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.,  Dissert,  z. 

t  It  is  evident  from  the  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, Baluze,  1. 1,  p.  426  and  466,  that  the  cen- 
tenarii  were  elected  by  the  people ;  that  is,  1  sap- 
pose,  the  freeholders. 

^  Ut  nullus  homo  m  placito  centenarii  neqae  ad 
mortem,  neque  ad  hbertatem  suam  amittendam,  aut 
ad  res  reddendas  vet  mancipia  judicetur.  Sed  ista 
aut  in  pr»senti&  comitis  vel  missorum  noetrorum 
judicentur.—Capit.,  A.  D.  812.    Baluz.,  p.  497. 
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way  of  appeal  from  the  lower  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  count  of  the  district  was  judge. 
He  indeed  was  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eign ;  but  his  power  was  checked  by  as- 
sessors, called  Scabini,  who  held  their 
office  by  the  election,  or  at  least  the  con^ 
currence,  of  the  people.*  These  Scabini 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  jury, 
though  bearing  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
Judices  Seiecti,  who  sat  with  the  pretor 
ill  the  tribunals  of  Rome.  An  ultimate  ap- 
peal seems  to  have  lain  to  the  count  pal- 
atine, an  officer  of  the  royal  household ; 
and  sometimes  causes  were  decided  by 
the  sovereign  himself.!  Such  was  the 
•riginal  model  of  judicature ;  but  as  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  neglect  were  fre- 
quently made  against  the  counts,  Charle- 
magne, desirous  on  every  account  to 
control  them,  appointed  special  judges, 
called  Missi  Regii,  who  held  assizes  from 
place  to  place,  inquired  into  abuses  and 
maleadministration  of  justice,  etfforced 
its  execution,  and  expelled  inferior  judges 
from  their  offices  for  miscoDduct.| 

This  judicial  system  was  graduauly  su- 
perseded by  one  founded  upon  totally  op- 
posite principles,  those  of  feudal  privi- 
Territoriai  lege.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
jariadiGiioii.  ^he  progress  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. In  many  early  charters  of  the 
French  kings,  beginnmg  with  one  of 
Dagobert  I.,  in  630,  we  find  inserted  in 

their  grants  of  land  an  immunity  from  the 

•^——— —  \ 

*  BaluziiCapitularia,  p.466.  Muratori,  DiBsert. 
10.  Dn  Cangc,  v.  Scabini.  These  Scabini  may  be 
tnc0d  by  the  ligrht  of  charters  down  to  the  eleventh 
century.— H^ueil  des  Histociens,  t.  vi.,  preface,  p. 
166.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  decisive  proof  of 
tiieir  existence  in  918,  in  a  record  which  I  nave  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  quote.— Vaissette,  Hist,  de 
Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  56.  Da  Cange, 
Baluze,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  confounded  Uie 
Scabini  with  the  Rachimbuivii,  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  oldest  lawa.  But  M.  Guizot  has  proved  the 
latter  were  landowners,  acting  jn  the  county 
oourU  as  judges  under  the  presidency  of  the  count, 
but  wholfy  independent  of  him.  llie  Scabini  in 
Charlemagne's  age  superseded  them.— £saai  sur 
THistoire  de  France,  p.  259,272. 

t  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  14,  sur  Joinville ;  and 
Glossary,  v.  Comites  Palatini;  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Inscript.,  t  zxx.,  p.  590.  Louis  the  Debonair 
gave  one  day  in  every  week  for  hearing  causes ; 
but  his  subjects  were  required  not  to  have  recourse 
to  him,  unless  where  the  Missi  or  the  counts  had 
not  done  justice.— Baluze,  t.  i,  p.  668.  Gharles 
the  Bald  expressljr  reserves  an  appeal  to  himself 
from  the  inferior  tribunals.— Capic.  869,  t.  ii.,  p.  215. 
In  his  reign,  there  was  at  least  a  claim  to  sover- 
eignty preserved. 

t  For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missi  Regii,  besides 
the  Capitularies  themselves,  see  Muratori*s  eighth 
Dissertation.  They  went  their  circuits  four  times 
a  year.— Capitul,  A.  D.  812.  A,  D.  823.  A  ves- 
tige of  this  mstitution  long  continued  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Au  vergne,  under  tlie  name  of  Grands  Jours 
d'Auvergne;  which  Louie  XI.  revived  in  U79.— 
Gamier,  Hist  de  France,  t  xviii.,  p.  458. 


entrance  of  the  (MPdinary  Judges,  either  to 
hear  causes,  or  to  exact  certain  dues  ac- 
cruing to  the  kinff  and  to  themselves 
These  charters  indeect  relate  to  church 
lands,  which,  as  it  seems  implied  by  a  law 
of  Charleraagne,  uniyersaily  possessed 
an  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
A  precedent,  however,  in  Marculfus,  leads 
us  to  infer  a  nmilar  immunity  to  have 
been  usually  in  gifts  to  private  persons.* 
These  rights  of  justice  in  the  beneficiary 
tenants  of  the  crown  are  attested  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  capitularies.  And  a 
charter  of  Louis  L  to  a  private  individual 
contains  a  full  and  exclusive  concession 
of  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  resident 
witiiin  the  territory,  though  subject  to  the 
appellant  control  of  the  royal  tribunals.f 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  an  exemption' 
from  the  regular  judicial  authorities  im- 
{^ed  or  naturally  led  to  a  right  of  admin- 
istering Justice  m  their  place.  But  this 
could  at  first  hardly  extend  beyond  the 
tributaries  or  villeins  who  cultivated  their 
master's  soil,  or,  at  most,  to  free  persons 
without  property,  resident  in  the  terri- 
tory. To  determine  their  quarrels,  or 
chastise  their  offences,  was  no  very  illus- 
trious privilege.  An  allodial  freeholder 
could  own  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
king.  It  was  the  general  prevalence  of 
snb-infendation  which  gave  importance  to 
the  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  nobility. 
For  now  the  military  tenants,  instead  of 
repairing  to  the  county-court,  sought 
Justice  in  that  of  their  immediate  lord ; 
or  rather  the  count  himself,  become  the 
suzerain  instead  of  the  governor  of  his 
district,  altered  the  form  of  his  tribunal 
upon  the  feudal  model.}  A  system  of 
procedure  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  spread  universally  over  France  and 


*  Marculfi  Formuls,  1.  L,  c.  17. 

t  Et  nuUus  comes,  nee  vicarius,  nee  juniores 
eorum,  nee  ullus  judex  publicus  illorum  homines, 
qui  super  illorum  aprisione  habitant,  aut  in  illorum 

Sroprio,  disthngere  nee  jodicare  praesumant ;  sed 
ohannes  et  filii  mi,  et  posCeritas  illorum,  illi  eos 
^dicent  et  distrin^ant.  £t  quicquid  per  legem 
judicaverint,  stabilis  permaneat.  £t  si  extra  legem 
fecerint,  per  legem  emendent — Baluzii  Capitularia. 
t.  ii.,  p.  1405. 

This  appellant  control  was  prcaerved  by  the 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ouoted  already, 
over  the  territorial,  as  well  as  royal  tribunals.  Si 
aliquis  episcopus,  vel  comes  ac  vassus  noster  suo 
homint  contra  rectum  et  justitiam  fecerit,  et  si  inde 
ad  nos  leclamaverit,  sciat  quia,  sicat  ratio  et  lex 
eat,  hoc  emendare  faciemua. 

t  We  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  m  809,  that  the  feudal  tenants  were 
already  employed  as  assessors  in  the  administra- 
tion Of  josUce,  eoDcurreotly  with  the  Scabini  men* 
tioned  above.  Vt  nuUus  aid  placitum  venire  coga- 
tUT,  nisi  qui  causam  babec  ad  qusrendum,  ezceptis 
scabinis  et  vassallis  comitum.— Baluz.,  Capitolazia, 
t.  L,  p.  465. 
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Gennany.  The  tribunals  of  the  kmg 
were  forgotten  like  his  laws ;  the  one  re- 
taining as  little  authority  to  correct,  as 
the  other  to  regulate,  the  decisions  of  a 
territorial  judge.  The  rules  of  evidence 
were  superseded  by  that  monstrous  birth 
of  ferocity  and  superstition,  the  judicial 
combat,  and  the  maxims  of  law  reduced 
to  a  few  capricious  customs,  which  varied 
in  almost  every  barony. 

These  rights  of  administering  Justice 
were  possessed  by  the  owners  of  flefs  in 
very  different  degrees;  and,  in  France, 
itadiriiioiM.  ^^^^  divided  into  the  high,  the 
'  middle,  and  the  low  jurisdic- 
tion.* The  first  species  alone  (la  haute 
justice)  conveyed  the  power  of  life  and 
death ;  it  was  inherent  in  the  baron  and 
the  chdtelain,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  by 
the  simple  vavassor.  The  lower  jurisdic- 
tions were  not  competent  to  judge  in 
capital  cases,  and  consequently  forced  to 
send  such  criminals  to  the  court  of  the 
superior.  But  in  some  places,  a  thief 
taken  in  the  fact  might  be  punished  with 
death  by  a  lord  who  had  only  the  low  ju- 
risdiction. In  England,  this  privilege  was 
known  by  the  uncouth  terms  of  Infangthef 
tmd  Outfangthef.  The  high  jurisdiction, 
however,  was  not  very  common  in  this 
country,  except  in  the  chartered  towns.f 

Several  customs  rendered  these  rights 
UsadniM*-  of  jurisdiction  far  less  instru- 
intkm.  mental  to  tyranny  than  we  might 
infer  from  their  extent.  While  the  counts 
were  yet  officers  of  the  crown,  they  fre* 
quently  appointed  a  deputy,  or  viscount,  to 
administer  justice.  Ecclesiastical  lords, 
who  were  prc^bited  by  the  canons  from 
inflicting  capital  punishment,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  unacquainted  with  the  law 
followed  in  civil  courts,  or  unable  to  en- 
force it,  had  an  officer  by  name  of  advo- 
cate or  vidame,  whose  tenure  was  often 
feudal  and  hereditary.  The  viguiers  (vi- 
carii),  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  seneschals  of 


*  Yelly  t.  Ti.,  p.  131.  Deoisart,  Houard,  and 
other  law-books. 

t  A  etrangelT  cruel  pririlage  was  posaesaed  in 
Anipon  by  the  lords  who  had  not  the  tiigher  juris- 
diction, and  conseanentiv  could  not  publicly  exe- 
cute a  criminal ;  tnat  oi  starring  him  to  death  in 
IHrison.  This  was  established  by  law  in  1247.  Si 
▼assallns  domini  non  habentis  merum  nee  miztum 
imperiam,  in  loco  Occident  vasaaUum,  dominus  loci 
potest  eum  occidere  fame,  frigore  et  siti.  Et  qaili- 
Mt  dominus  lecihabethanc  jurisdictionem  necandi 
ftme,  fri^re  et  siti  in  suo  loco,  licet  nuUam  aliam 
Jurisdictionem  criminalem  habeat.— Du  Cange, 
Toc.  Fame  necare. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Neapolitan  barons  had 
no  criminal  jurisdiction,  at  least  of  the  higher  kind, 
tiil  the  reign  of  Alfonso,  in  1443,  who  sold  this  de- 
atitictive  privilege,  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
abolished  in  other  kingdoms.-^— Giamioiic,!.  xxii,  c. 
6.  and  L  zzvi.,  e.  ^ 


lay  lords  were  similar  ministers,  though 
not  in  general  of  so  permanent  a  right  m 
their  offices,  or  of  such  eminent  station,  as 
the  advocates  of  monasteries.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  established  maxim,  at 
least  in  later  times,  that  the  lord  could 
not  sit  personally  in  judgment,  but  must 
intrust  that  function  to  his  bailiff  and  vas- 
sals.* According  to  the  feudal  rules,  the 
lord's  vassals  or  peers  of  his  court  were 
to  assist  at  all  its  proceedings.  '*  There 
are  scHne  places,"  says  Beaumanoir, 
"  where  the  plaintiiBf  decides  in  judgment, 
and  others,  where  the  vassals  of  the  lord 
decide.  But  even  where  the  bailiff  is  the 
judge,  he  ought  to  advise  with  the  most 
prudent,  and  determine  by  their  advice; 
since  thus  he  shall  be  most  secure  if  an 
ai^al  is  made  (h)m  his>  judgment. "f 
And  indeed  the  presence  of  these  asses- 
sors  was  so  essential  to  all  territorial 
jnrisdiction,  that  no  lord,  to  whatever 
rights  of  justice  his  fief  might  entitle  him, 
was  qualified  to  exercise  ttiem,  unless  he 
had  at  least  two  vassals  to  sit  as  peers 
in  his  couTt.t 

These  courts  of  a  feudal  barony  or 
manor  required  neither  the  knowledge  <tf 
positive  law,  nor  the  dictates  of  natural 
sagacity.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  and  es« 
pecially  where  a  crime  not  capable  of 
notorious  proof  was  chaiged,  the  Triti  hy 
eombat  was  awarded;  and  God,  as  combat, 
they  deemed,  was  the  jodge.^    The  no* 


•  Boutillier,  in  his  Somme  Rurale,  written  near 
the  end  of  the  iourteenth  century,  asserts  this  pos- 
ittvely.  II  coDvieut  quil2  facent  jugier  par  aultra 
aue  par  eulz,  cest  a  savoirpar  leurs  bommes  feu- 
daulz  a  leur  semonce  et  amjuri  [?]  on  de  leur  bailiil 
ou  lieutenant,  et  ont  ressort  a  leur  souverain,  foL  3. 

t  Ooutumes  de  Beanvoisia,  p.  11. 

t  It  was  lawful,  in  such  case,  to  borrow  the  vas* 
sals  of  the  superior  lord^Thaumassiere  sur  Beau« 
manoir,  p.  375.  See  £>b  Cange,  ▼.  Pares  ;  an  ex- 
cellent article,  and  Placitum. 

In  England  a  manor  is  extinguished,  at  least  aa 
to  jurisdiction,  when  there  are  not  two  fteeholdeit 
subject  to  escheat  left  aa  suiters  to  the  court-baron. 
Their  tenancy  must  therefi>re  have  been  crsatad 
before  the  statute  of  Quia  emptorss,  16  Edw.  I. 
(1290),  since  which  no  new  estate  in  fee  simple  caa 
be  held  of  the  lord,  nor,  consequently,  be  liable  la 
eacheat  to  him. 

4  Trial  by  combat  does  not  seem  to  haye  estal>> 
lished  itself  completely  in  France  till  ordeals  went 
into  disuse,  which  Charlemagne  rather  encooragec^ 
and  which,  in  his  age,  the  clergy  for  the  most  part 
approved.  The  former  species  of  decision  num 
however,  be  met  with  under  the  first  Merovingian 
kings  (Greg.  Tnron,,  1.  vii.,  c.  19;  1.  x.,  o.  10),  and 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Burgundy.  It  is  estaib- 
lished  by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  or  Swabiane.— 
Baluz.,  t.  i,  p.  80.  It  was  always  popular  in  Lom- 
baidy.  Luitpiuid,  king  of  the  Looibards,  says  in 
one  of  his  uiwa :  Incerti  somue  de  judido  Dei,  et 
quosdam  andivimus  per  pugnam  sine  justA  caual 
ammcausamperdere.  Sed  propter  conauetudmem 
gentiinoetni 


perdere.   Sed  propter  conauetttdmcM 
Lsngobanioram  tagsmimpiamwtna 
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bleman  fought  on  honeback,  with  all  his 
arms  of  attack  and  defence;  the  plebeian 
on  foot,  with  his  club  and  target.  The 
same  were  the  weapons  of  the  champi- 
ons, to  whom  women  and  ecclesiastics 
were  permitted  to  intrust  their  rights.* 
If  the  combat  was  intended  to  ascertain 
a  civil  right,  the  vanquished  party  of 
course  forfeited  his  claim,'and  paid  a  fine. 
If  he  fouffht  by  proxy,  the  champion  was 
Uable  to  have  his  hand  struck  on ;  a  reg- 
ulation necessary  perhaps  to  obviate  the 
corruption  of  these  hired  defenders.  In 
criminal  cases,  the  appellant  suffered,  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  the  same  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded  to  the  offence  of 
which  he  accused  his  adversary,  f  Even 
where  the  cause  was  more  peaceably 
tried,  and  brought  to  a  regular  adjudica- 
tion by  the  court,  an  appeal  for  false 
judgment  mi^rht  indeed  be  made  to  the 
suzerain,  but  it  could  only  be  tried  by  bat- 
tle.|  And  in  this,  the  appellant,  if  he 
would  impeach  the  concurrent  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  was  compelled  to 
meet  successively  in  combat  every  one 
of  its  members ;  unless  he  should  van- 
quish them  all  within  the  day,  his  life,  if 
he  escaped  from  so  many  hazards,  was 
forfeited  to  the  law.  If  fortune  or  mira- 
cle should  make  him  conqueror  in  every 
contest,  the  judges  were  equallv  subject 
to  death,  and  their  court  forfeited  their  ju- 
risdiction for  ever.  A  less  perilous  moide 
of  appeal  was  to  call  the  first  judge  who 
pronounced  a  hostile  sentence  into  the 
field.  If  the  appellant  came  off  victorious 
in  this  challenge,  the  decision  was  re- 
versed, but  the  court  was  not  impeached.^ 
But  for  denial  of  justice,  that  is,  for  a  re- 
fusal to  try  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  repaired 
to  the  court  of  the  next  superior  lonJ,  and 
supported  his  appeal  by  testimony.  ||  Yet, 

aon  pMsumus.— Mantoii,  Script  Renim  Italica- 
ram,  t.  iL,  p.  65.  Otho  II.  established  it  in  all  dis- 
putes conoeming  real  property;  and  there  is  a  fa- 
moas  case,  where  the  ngfat  of  representation,  or 
preference  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  elder  child  to 
his  uncle  in  succession  to  his  grandfather's  estate, 
was  seUled  by  this  test 

•  For  the  ceremonies  of  trial  by  combat,  see 
Honard,  Anciennes  Loiz  Francoises,  t.  i.,  p.  264. 
VeUy,  t  ?i.,  p.  106.  Recueil  des  Historians,  t  xi., 
preface,  p.  189.  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Daellum.  The 
great  original  authorities  are  the  Assises  de  Jeru- 
salem, c  104,  and  Beaumanoir,  c.  31. 

t  Beaumanoir,  p.  315. 

t  Idem,  c.  61.  In  England  the  api>eal  for  false 
(udgment  to  the  king's  court  was  not  tried  by  battle. 
— Glanvil,  1.  xii.,  c.  7. 

JIdem,  c.  61. 
Id.,  p.  315.  The  practice  was  to  challenge  the 
netrnd  witness,  since  the  testimony  of  one  was  in- 
sufficient. But  this  must  be  done  before  he  com- 
I  his  oath,  says  Beaumanoir.  for  after  he  has 
swoni,  hamnst  behMod  and  believed,  p.  316. 


bletes 
beem 


even  here,  the  witnesses  mi^ht  be  defied, 
and  the  pure  stream  of  justice  turned  at 
once  into  the  torrent  of  barbarous  coh- 
test.* 

Such  was  the  judicial  system  of  France, 
when  St.  Louis  enacted  that  great  Eaubiiaii- 
code  which  bears  the  name  of  his  J*"*^ 
Establishments.  The  rules  of  ^  ^^"^ 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  legal  decisions,  are  there 
laid  down  with  much  detail.  But  that 
incomparable  prince,  unable  to  overthrow 
the  judicial  combat,  confined  himself  to 
discouraging  it  by  the  example  of  a  wiser 
jurisprudence.  It  was  abolished  through- 
out the  royal  domains.  The  bailiffs  and 
seneschals  who  rendered  justice  to  the 
king's  immediate  subjects,  were  bound  to 
follow  his  own  laws.  He  not  only  re- 
ceived appeals  from  their  sentences  m 
his  own  court  of  peers,  but  listened  to 
all  complaints  with  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
simplicity.  "  Many  times,"  says  Joinville, 
"  I  have  seen  the  good  saint,  after  hearing 
mass  in  the  summer  season,  lay  himself 
at  the  foot  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of 
Yincennes,  and  make  us  all  sit  round 
him ;  when  those  who  would  came  and 
spake  to  him,  without  let  of  any  ofilcer, 

No  one  was  bound,  ss  we  may  well  believe,  to  be 
a  witness  for  snoiher,  in  cases  where  such  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  his  testimony. 

*  Miwly  is  certainljr  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  that 
appeals  for  denial  of  justice  were  not  older  than 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus.— (Observations  sui 
I'Hist  de  F.,  1.  iii.,  c.  3.)  Before  this  time  the  vas- 
sal's remedy,  be  thinks,  was  to  make  war  upon  his 
lord.  And  this  may  probably  have  been  frequently 
practised.  Indeed  it  is  permitted,  as  we  have  seen, 
bythecodeof  St.  Louis.  But  those  who  were  not 
strong  enouffh  to  adopt  this  dangerous  means  of 
redress,  would  surely  STail  themaelves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suzerain,  which  in  general  would  be 
readily  afforded.  We  &nd  aeverafinstances  of  the 
king's  interference  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  in 
Suger's  Ufe  of  Louis  V L  That  active  and  spirited 
prince,  with  the  assistance  of  his  illustrious  biogra- 
pher, recovered  a  great  part  of  the  royal  authority, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
long  and  sloth/iil  reign  of  his  father,  Philip  I.  One 
passage,  especially,  contains  a  clear  evidence  of 
the  appesl  for  denial  of  justice,  and  consequently 
refutes  Mably 'a  .opinion.  In  1105,  the  inhsbitanls 
of  St  S6v^re,  in  Berri,  complain  of  their  lord 
Humbald,  and  request  the  king  aut  ad  exequendam 
JQstitiam  cogere,  aut  jure  pro  injuriA  castrum  legs 
SalicA  amittere.  I  quote  from  the  preface  to  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens,  p. 
44.  It  may  be  noticed  by  the  way,  that  lex  Salica 
is  here  used  for  the  feudal  customs;  in  which 
sense  I  believe  it  not  unfreouently  occurs.  Manr 
proofo  might  be  brought  of  the  interposition  of  both 
Louis  VI.  snd  VII.  in  the  disputes  between  their 
baions  and  arriere  vassals.  Tnus  the  war  between 
the  latter  and  Henry  11.  of  England,  in  1166,  wss 
occasioned  by  his  entertaining  a  complaint  from  the 
Count  of  Auvergne,  without  waiting  for  the  decis- 
ion of  Henry,  as  Duke  of  Guienne. — Veliy,  t  iii.,  p. 
19a  Lyttleton'sHeniy  lI.,voLii.,p.44S.  Recu- 
eil des  Histori«ns,  nU  supra,  p.  49. 
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uid  he  would  ask  aloud  if  there  were  any 
present  who  had  suits;  and  when  they 
appeared,  would  bid  two  of  his  bailiffs 
determine  their  cause  upon  the  spot.*** 

The  influence  of  this  new  jurisprudence 
established  by  St.  Louis,  combined  with 
the  great  enhancements  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives in  every  other  respect,  produ- 
ced a  rapid  change  in  the  legal  adminis- 
tration of  France.    Though  trial  by  com- 
bat occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
work  of  Beaumanoir,  written  under  Phil- 
ip the  Bold,  it  was  already  much  Umited. 
Appeals  for  false  judgment  might  some- 
times berthed,  as  he  expresses  it,  par  erre- 
mens  de  plait,  that  is,  I  presume,  where 
the  alleged  error  of  the  court  below  was 
in  matter  of  law.    For  wager  of  battle 
was  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  contro- 
verted facts.f     So  where  the  suzerain 
saw  clearly  that  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
ferior court  was  right,  he  ought  not  to 
permit  the  combat.    Or  if  the  plaintiff, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  could  produce 
a  record  or  a  written  obligation ;  or  if  the 
fact  before  the  court  was  notorious,  there 
was  no  room  for  baitlej    It  would  be  a 
hard  thing,  says  Beaumanoir,  that  if  one 
had  killed  my  near  relation  in  open  day, 
before  many  credible  persons,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  fight  in  order  to  prove  his 
death.    This  reflection  is  the  dictate  of 
common  sense,  and  shows  that  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  judicial  combat  was 
dying  away.    In  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 
lem, a  monument  of  customs  two  hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  the  age  of  Beau- 
manoir, we  find  little  mention  of  any 
other  mode  of  decision.    The  compiler 
of  that  book  thinks  it  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, if  no  wager  of  battle  were  to  be 
allowed  against  witnesses  in  causes  af- 
fecting succession;  since  otherwise  ev- 
ery right  heir  might  be  disinherited,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  t^o  persons  who 
would  perjure  themselves  for  money,  if 
they  had  no  fear  of  being  challenged  for 
their  testimony.^    This  passage  indicates 
the  real  cause  of  preserving  the  judicial 
combat ;   systematic  peijury  in  witness- 
es, and  want  of  legal  discrimination  in 
judges. 

It  was,  in  all  civil  suits,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  htigac"  parties,  to  adopt  the 
law  of  the  Establislunents  instead  of  re- 
sortiiijg  to  combat.]  As  gentler  manners 
prevailed,  especially  among  those  who 
.  did  not  make  arms  their  profession,  the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  the  new  code  were 
naturally  preferred.     The  superstition 

*■  Coflection  dec  Mimoires,  t  i.,  p.  25. 
t  Beaumanoir,  p.  22.      t  Id.,  p.  314. 
4C1«7.  lBtaQmaiioir,p.4i00k 


which  had  originally  led  to  the  latter  lost 
its  weight  through  experience  and  the 
uniform  opposition  of  the  clergy.  The 
same  supenority  of  just  and  settled  rules 
over  fortune  and  violence^  which  »had  for- 
warded the  encroachments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  was  now  manifested  in 
those  of  the  king.  Philip  Augustus,  by  a 
famous  ordinance  in  1100,  first  estabhsh- 
ed  royal  courts  of  justice,  held  by  the 
oflScers  called  bailiffs  or  seneschals,  who 
acted  as  the  king^s  lieutenants  in  his  do- 
mains.* Every  barony,  as  it  became  re- 
united to  the  crown,  was  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  officers,  and 
took  the  name  of  a  bailliage  or  a  senes- 
chauss^e;  the  former  name  prevailing 
most  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the 
southern  provinces.  The  vassals  whose 
lands  depended  upon,  or,  in  feudal  Ian- 

fuage,  moved  from  the  superiority  of  this 
ef,  were  obUged  to  submit  to  the  ressort 
or  supreme  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the 
ro3ral  court  established  in  itf  This  be- 
gSLik  rapidly  to  encroach  u]x>n  the  feudal 
rights  of  justice.  In  a  variety  of  cases, 
termed  royal,  the  territorial  court  was 
pronounced  incompetent ;  they  were  re- 
served for  the  judges  of  the 
crown ;  and,  in  every  case,  un-  SU^JJ****' 
less  the  defendant  excepted  to  program  or 
the  jurisdiction,  the  royal  court  ^^^  J"'*^ 
miffht  take  cognizance  of  a  suit,  ^  ^' 
and  decide  it  in  exclusion  of  the  feudal 
judicature.!  The  nature  of  cases  reserv- 
ed under  the  name  of  royal  was  kept  in 
studied  ambiguity,  under  cover  of  which 
the  judges  of  the  crown  perpetually  strove 
to  multiply  them.  Louis  X.,  when  re- 
quested by  the  barons  of  Champagne  to 
explain  wnat  was  meant  by  royal  causes, 
gave  this  mysterious  definition:  Every 
thin^  which  by  right  or  custom  ought  ex- 
clusively to  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  sovereign  prince.^  Vassals  were 
permitted  to  complain  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  king's  court,  of  injuries  committed 
by  their  lords.  These  rapid  and  violent 
encroachments  left  the  nobility  no  alter- 
native but  armed  combinations  to  support 
their  remonstrances.  Philip  the  Fair  be- 
queathed to  his  successor  the  task  of  ap- 
peasing a  storm  which  his  own  adminis- 
tration had  excited.  Leagues  were  form- 
ed in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  foi 
the  redress  of  grievances,  in  which  the 
third  estate,  oppressed  by  taxation,  uni- 

*  OrdoDnanoes  det  Rois,  t.  i.,  p  18. 

t  Du  Cange,  ▼.  BaUivi.  M^m.  de  PAcad.  des  In* 
■criptions,  t.  xxx.,  p.  603.  Mably,  1.  !▼.,  c.  4.  Boa- 
lainvillieni  t.  ii.,  p.  22. 

t  M ably,  BoalainTilliera.   Montloeier,  t.  L,  p.  101 

4  Ordonnancea  dea  Rda,  p.  e06. 
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ted  with  tfae  Tassate,  vhose  feudal  privi- 
ieges  had  been  infringed. .  Separate  char- 
ters were  granted  to  each  of  these  con- 
federacies oy  Louis  Hutin,  which  con- 
tain many  remedial  im>vi8ions  against 
the  grosser  violations  of  ancient  rights, 
though  the  crown  persisted  in  restrain- 
ing territorial  jurisdictions.  *  Appeals  be- 
came more  common  for  false  judgment, 
as  well  as  denial  of  right ;  and  in  neither 
was  the  combat  permitted.  It  was  still, 
however,  preserved  in  accusations  of  hei- 
nous crimes,  unsupported  by  any  testi- 
mony but  that  of  the  prosecutor,  and  was 
never  abolished  by  any  positive  law,  ei- 
«thcr  in  France  or  England.  But  instan- 
ces of  its  occurrence  are  not  frequent 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  one 
of  these,  rather  remarkable  in  its  circum- 
stances, must  have  had  a  tendency  to  ez- 
Elode  the  remaining  superstition  which 
ad  preserved  this  mode  of  decision,  f; 
The  supreme  council,  or  court  of  peers, 
Royal  oonn-  ^  whose  deliberative  functions 
di,  or  oouA  I  have  already  adverted,  was 
ofpeeri.  ^^  ^^^  great  judicial  tribu- 
nal of  the  French  crown  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet.  By  this  alone  the 
barons  of  France,  or  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  king,  could  be  judged.  To  this  eoun 
appeals  for  denials  of  justice  were  refer- 
red. It  was  originally  composed,  as  has 
been  observed,  of  the  feudid  vassals,  oo- 
equals  of  those  who  were  to  be  tried  by 
it;  and  also  of  the  household  officers, 
whose  right  of  concurrence,  however 
anomalous,  was  extremely  ancient.^  But 
after  the  business  of  the  court  came  to 


*  Hoc  perpetuo  prohibemus  edicto,  ne  subditi, 
tsea  justiciabiles  pnelatoram  aat  baronum  nostro- 
ram  aut  alionim  aubjectoram  nostroram,  trabui- 
tur  in  causam  coram  Dostris  officialibus,  nee  eonim 
causa,  niai  incasu  ressorti,  in  noatria  cuhis  audian^ 
tur,  Tel  in  alio  casu  ad  nos  pertioenti.— Ordonnan- 
ces  dea  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  362.  This  ordinance  is  Of 
Pbilip  the  Fair,  in  1302 ;  but  those  passed  under 
Louis  Hutin  are  to  the  same  efibct  They  may  be 
read  at  length  in  the  Ordonnances  des  Rois;  or 
•bridged  by  Boulainvilliers,  t.  ii.,  p.  94. 

t  Philip  IV.  restricted  trial  by  combat  to  cases 
where  four  conditions  were  united.  The  crime 
must  be  capital :  Its  commission  certain :  The  ac- 
oosed  greatly  suspected :  And  no  proof  to  be  ob- 
tained by  witnesses.  Under  these  limitation*,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  for  it  appears  that  they  were 
not  all  regarded,  instances  occur  for  some  cen- 
turies. 

See  the  smgular  story  of  Carouges  and  Le  Oris, 
to  which  I  allude  in  the  text.— Villaret,  t.  xi.,p.  412. 
Trial  hj  combat  was  allowed  in  Scotland  exactly 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  France.— Pinker- 
ton's  Hist,  of  Scotl.,  vol.  i.,  p.  66. 

t  This  court  had  always,  it  mnst  be  owned,  a 
pretty  considerable  authority  over  some  of  Uie 
royat  vassals.  Even  in  Robert's  reign,  the  Coopl 
Qf^Anjou  and  another  nobleman  of  less  importance 
were  summoned  befote  iL— >RaciieiI  das  Historieiis. 
t.x.,p.473.476. 


increase  through  the  multiplicity  of  ap- 
peals, especially  from  the  bailiffs  estab- 
lished by  Philip  Augustus  in  the  royal 
domains,  the  barons  found  neither  leisure 
nor  capacity  for  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  reserved  their  attend- 
ance for  occasions  where  some  of  their 
own  orders  were  implicated  in  a  criminal 
process.     St  Louis,  anxious  for  regular 
ity  and   enlightened  decisions,  coonPM 
made  a  considerable  alteration  m^res. 
b^  introducing  some  counsellors  of  infe- 
rior rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  as  advi- 
sers of  the  court,  though,  as  is  supposed, 
without  any  decisive  suffrage.    The  court 
now  became  known  by  the  name  of  par- 
liament    Registers  of  its  proceedings 
were  kept,  of  which  the  earliest  extant 
are  of  the  year  1254.    It  was  still  per- 
haps in  some  degree  ambulatory ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  at  Paris.    The 
counsellors  nominated  by  the  king,  some 
of  them  clerks,  others  of  noble  rank,  but 
not  peers  of  the  ancient  baronage,  ac- 
quired insensibly  a  right  of  suffrage.* 

An  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair  in  1308 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  pariiainem 
fixed  the  seat  of  parUament  at  of  P«ri«- 
Paris,  as  well  as  altered  its  constituent 
parts.f  Perhaps'  a  series  of  progressive 
changes  has  been  referred  to  a  single 
epoch.  Bui  whether  by  virtue  of  this 
ordinance,  or  of  more  gradual  events,  the 
character  of  the  whole  feudal  court  was 
nearly  obliterated  in  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  A  systematic  tribunal 
took  the  place  of  a  loose  aristocratic  as- 
sembly. It  was  to  hold  two  sittings  in 
the  year,  each  of  two  months'  duration ; 
it  was  composed  of  two  prelates,  two 
counts,  thirteen  clerks,  and  as  many  lay- 
men. Great  changes  were  made  after* 
ward  in  this  constitution.  The  nobility, 
who  originally  sat  there,  grew  weary  of 
an  attendance  which  detained  them  from 
war  and  from  their  favourite  pursuits  at 
home.  The  bishops  were  dismissed  to 
their  necessary  residence  upon  obUgatiom 
their  sees.|  As  they  withdrew,  *>f  »*»»»»• 
that  class  of  regular  lawyers,  ori^nal- 


*  Boulainvilliers,  t  ii.,  p.  29,  44.  Mablv,  1.  iv., 
c.  2.  Encyclop^die,  Art.  Parlement  M6m.  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscriptn  t  xxx.,  p.  603.  The  groat 
difficulty  1  have  found  in  this  investigation  will 
plead  my  excuse  if  errors  are  detected. 

t  Pasquier  (Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  ii.,  c.  3) 
publishea  this  ordinance,  whidi,  indeed,  as  the  ed- 
itor of  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  547,  observes, 
is  no  ordinance,  but  a  regulation  for  the  execution 
of  one  iNwviottslf  made ;  nor  does  it  establish  the 
residence  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

t  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t  vii,  p.  303,  end  En- 
cyclopedia, Art  Parlement,  are  the  best  authorities 
I  bm  loiiad.    There  may  very  possibly  be  ei^pe- 
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ly  employed,  as  it  appears,  in  the  pre- 
paratory Dusiness  without  any  decisive 
voice,  came  forward  to  the  higher  places, 
and  established  a  compUcat^  and  tedi- 
ous system  of  procedure,  which  was  al- 
ways characteristic  of  French  jurispru- 
dence. They  introduced  at  the  same 
time  a  new  theory  of  absolute  power 
and  unlimited  obedience.  All  feudsd 
Daeiine  of  privileges  Were  treated  as  en- 
'^^ti?"****  croachments  on  the  imprescrip- 
^  "'  tible  rights  of  monarchy.  With 
the  natural  bias  of  lawyers  in  favour  of 
prerogative  conspired  that  of  the  clergy, 
who  fled  to  the  king  for  refuge  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  barons.  In  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  a  system  of  political 
maxims  was  found,  very  uncongenial  to 
the  feudal  customs.  The  French  law- 
yers of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies frequently  gave  their  king  the  title 
of  emperor,  ana  treated  disob^ence  to 
him  as  sacrilege.* 

But  among  these  lawyers,  although  the 
general  tenants  of  the  crown  by  barony 
ceased  to  appear,  there  still  continued  to 
sit  a  more  eminent  body,  the  lay  and 
Peers  of  spiritual  peers  of  France,  repre- 
Fraoee.  sentatives,  as  it  were,  of  that  an- 
cient baronial  aristocracy.  It  is  a  very  con- 
troverted question  at  what  time  this  exclu- 
sive dignity  of  peerage,  a  word  obviously 
applicable  bv  the  feudal  law  to  all  persons 
coequal  in  degree  of  tenure,  was  reserv- 
ed to  twelve  vassals.  At  the  coronation 
of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179,  we  first  per- 
ceive the  ^x  great  feudatories,  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guienne,  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Flanders,  Champagne,  distin- 
guished by  the  offices  they  performed  in 
that  ceremony.  It  was  natural  indeed 
that,  by  their  princely  splendour  and  im- 
portance, they  should  eclipse  such  petty 
lords  as  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  however 
eq|ual  in  quality  of  tenure.  During  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  six  ecclesiasti- 
cal peers,  the  duke-bishops  of  Rheims, 
Laon,  and  Langres,  the  coUnt-bishops  of 
Beauvais,  ChAlons,  and  Noyon,  were 
added,  as  a  sort  of  parallel  or  counter- 
poise.! Their  precedence  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  carried  with  it^  any 
other  privilege,  at  least  in  judicature, 
than  other  barons  enjoyed.  But  their 
pre-eminence  being  fully  confirmed,  Phil- 
ip the  Fair  set  the  precedent  of  augment- 
ing their  original  number,J  by  conferring 
the  dignity  of  peerage  on  the  Duke  of 

nor  wOTks  on  this  branch  of  the  French  conititn- 
lion,  which  have  not  Mien  into  my  hands. 

*  Mab1y,l.  !▼.,  c.  2,  note  10. 

t  Velly,  t  ii.,  p.  287 ;  t  iii,  p.  221 ;  t.  iv.,  p.  41. 

I  Ibid.,  t  viL,  p.  97. 
H 


Britany  and  the  Count  of  Artois.  Otb* 
er  creations  took  place  subsequently;  but 
they  were  confined,  during  the  period 
comprised  in  this  work,  to  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  The  peers  were  constant 
members  of  the  parliament,  from  which 
other  vassals  holding  in  chief  were  nev- 
er  perhaps  excluded  by  law,  but  their  at- 
tendance was  rare  in  the  fourteenUi  cen- 
tury, and  soon  afterward  ceased  altogeth- 
er.* ' 

A  judicial  body  composed  of  the  great- 
est nobles  in  France,  as  well  as  p^^^^^  ^ 
of  learned  and  eminent  law-  tbejarisdio* 
vers,  must  naturally  have  soon  *'*'^j^J'^ 
become  politically  important.  '■'"""*"•• 
Notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  en- 
hance every  royal  prerogative,  as  op- 
posed to  feudal  privileges,  Sie  parliament 
was  not  disinclined  to  see  its  own  pro- 
tection invoked  by  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears by  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  in 
1371,  that  the  nobility  of  Languedoc  had 
appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
against  a  tax  imposed  by  the  king's  au- 
thority; and  this,  at  a  time  when  the 
Frencn  constitution  did  not  recognise  the 
levying  of  money  without  consent  of  the 
States  Genera],  must  have  been  a  just 
ground  of  appeaJ,  though  the  present  ordi- 
nance annuls  and  overturns  it.f  During 
the  tempests  of  Charles  VI.'s  unhappy 
reign,  the  parliament  acquired  a  more 
decided  authority,  and  held,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  balance  between  the  contending' 
factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  This 
influence  was  partly  owing  to  one  re- 
markable function  attributed  to  the  par- 
liament, which  raised  it  much  above  the 
level  of  a  merely  political  tribunal,  and 
has  at  various  times  wrought  striking 
effects  in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  few  oitlinances  enactea  by  kings 
of  France  in  the  twelfth  and  •^  . 
thirteenth  centuries  were  sen-  enrafbterDd 
erally  by  the  advice  of  their  »"  porfia- 
royal  council,  in  which  prob-  "•"*• 
ably  they  were  solemnly  declared  as  well 
as  agreed  upon.  But  after  the  gradual 
revolution  of  government,  which  took 
away  from  the  feudal  aristocracy  all  con- 
trol over  the  king's  edicts,  and  substi- 
tuted a  new  jnagistracy  for  ,the  ancient 
baronial  court,  these  legislative  ordi- 
nances were  commonly  drawn  up  by  the 
interior  council,  or  what  we  may  cah  the 
ministry.  They  were  in  some  instances 
promulgated  by  the  king  in  parliament. 
Others  were  sent  thither  for  registration, 
or  entry  upon  their  records.  This  for- 
mality was  by  degrees,  if  not  from  the 

*  EncYclop6die,  Art.  Parlement,  p.  6. 
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deemed  essential  to  render 
them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  gave  them  the  sanction 
and  validity  of  a  law.*  Such,  at  least, 
appears  to  have  been  the  received  doc- 
trine before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  has  been  contended  by 
Mably  among  other  writers,  that  at  so 
early  an  epoch,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
did  not  enjoy,  nor  even  claim  to  itself,  that 
anomalous  right  of  judging  the  expedi- 
ency of  edicts  proceeding  from  the  king, 
which  afterward  so  remarkably  modified 
the  absoluteness  of  his  power.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  it  certainly 
manifested  pretensions  of  this  nature: 
first,  by  registering  ordinances  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  testify  its  own  unwilling- 
ness and  disapprobation,  of  which  one  in- 
stance occurs  as  early  as  1418,  and  an- 
other in  1443 ;  and,  afterward,  by  remon- 
strating afi^ainst,  and  delaying  the  regis- 
tration of  Taws,  which  it  deemed  inimical 
to  the  public  interest.  A  conspicuous 
proof  of  this  spirit  was  given  in  their  op- 
position to  Louis  XL  when  repealing  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  his  father ;  an  or- 
dinance essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  In  this 
instance  they  ultimately  yielded ;  but  at 
another  time  they  persisted  in  a  refusal 
to  enregister  letters  containing  an  aliena- 
tion of  the  royal  domain. f 

The  counsellors  of  parliament  were 
Counaeiiora  of  originally  appointed  by  the 
Sinwdtor***^  king;  and  they  were  even 
muii  by  changed  accordmg  to  circum- 
eioction.  stances.  Charles  V.  made 
the  first  alteration,  by  permitting  them  to 
fill  up  vacancies  by  election ;  which  usage 
contmued  during  the  next  reign.  Charles 
YII.  resumed  the  nomination  of  fresh 
members  upon  vacancies.  Louis  XI. 
even  displaced  actual  counsellors.  But 
in  1468,  from  whatever  motive,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  important  ordinance,  de- 
claring the  presidents  and  counsellors  of 
parliament  immoveable,  except  in  case 
of  legal  forfeiture.^  This  extraordinary 
measure  of  conferring  independence  on 
a  body,  which  had  already  displayed  a 
consciousness  of  its  eminent  privilege 
by  opposing  the  registration  of  his  edicts, 
is  perhaps  to  be  deemed  a  proof  of  that 
short-sightedness  as  to  points  of  substan- 
tial interest  so  usually  found  in  crafty 
men.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was 
formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  an  in- 


»  EncTclopMie,  Art.  Parlement. 

t  Mabhr,  I.  vi.,  c.  5,  note  19  and  21.  Gamier, 
Hist  de  France,  t  xvii.,  p.  219, 360. 

t  Villaret,  t.  ziv.,  p.  231.  Encydqp^die,  Art. 
Parlement. 


dependent  power  not  emanating  from  th6 
royal  will,  nor  liable,  except  trough 
force,  to  be  destroyed  by  it;  which,  in 
later  times,  became  almost  the  sole  de- 
positary, if  not  of  what  we  should  call 
the  love  of  freedom,  yet  of  public  spirit 
and  attachment  to  justice.  France,  so 
fertile  of  great  men  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  might  better  spare, 
perhaps,  from  her  annals  any  class  and 
description  of  them  than  her  lawyers. 
Doubtless  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with 
its  prejudices  and  narrow  views,  its  high 
notions  of  loyal  obedience,  so  strangely 
mixed  up  with  remonstrances  and  resist- 
ance, its  anomalous  privilege  of  objecting 
to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation 
who  did  not  participate  in  it,  and  over- 
turned with  facility  by  the  kin^,  when- 
ever he  thought  fit  to  exert  the  sinews  of 
his  prerogative,  was  but  an  inadequate 
substitute  for  that  co-ordinate  sover- 
eignty, that  equal  concurrence  of  natural 
representatives  in  legislation,  which  has 
long  been  the  exclusive  pride  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  to  which  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  France,  in  their  best  days,  had 
never  aspired.  No  man  of  sane  under- 
standing would  desire  to  revive  institu- 
tions both  uncongenial  to  modern  opin- 
ions and  to  the  mitural  order  of  society. 
Yet  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
must  ever  be  respectable.  It  exhibited, 
upon  various  occasions,  virtues  from 
which  human  esteem  is  as  inseparable  as 
the  shadow  from  the  substance ;  a  severe 
adherence  to  principles,  an  unaccommo- 
dating sincerity,  individual  disinterested- 
ness and  consistency.  Whether  indeed 
these  qualities  haVe  been  so  generally 
characteristic  of  the  French  people  as  to 
afibrd  no  peculiar  commendation  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  it  is  rather  for  the 
observer  of  the  present  day  than  the  his- 
torians of  past  times  to  decide.* 


*  The  province  of  Languedoc,  with  iu  depend- 
ences of  Quercf  and  Rouergue,  having  belonged 
almost  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  counts  of  Tou< 
louse,  was  not  perhaps  subject  to  the  feudal  resort, 
or  appellant  jurisdiction  (tf  any  tribunal  at  Paris. 
Philip  the  Bold,  after  its  reunion  to  the  crown,  es- 
tablished the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  a  tribunal 
without  appeal,  in  1280.  This  was  however  sus- 
pended from  1291  to  1443,  during  which  interval 
the  parliament  of  Paris  exerciMd  an  appellant 
jurisdiction  over  Languedoc.— Vaiseette,  Hist,  de 
Lang.,  t.  iv.,  p.  eo,  71,  524.  Sovereign  courU  or 
parliaments  were  established  by  Charles  VII.  at 
Grenoble  for  Dauphin6,  and  by  Louis  XI.  at  Bor- 
deaux and  Dtjon  for  Guienne  and  Burgundy.  The 
parliament  of  Rouen  is  not  so  ancient.  These  in- 
stitutions rather  diminished  the  resort  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  which  had  extended  over  Bur 
gundy,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  over  Guienne. 

A  work  has  appeared  within  a  very  few  years, 
which  throws  an  abundant  light  on  the  judicial 
system,  and  indeed  on  the  whole  civil  policy  of 
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tbe  decline 
oflbe  fea- 


'  The  principal  causes  that  operated  in 
Gimnor  subverting  the  feudal  system 
may  be  comprehended  under 
three  distinct  heads;  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  crown, 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  the 
decay  of  the  feudal  principle. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  last  pages 
AcottW.  ^  P®^"*  ^"*  *^®  acquisitions  of 
lions  of  power  by  the  crown  of  France 
SfeTerowo.  ^°  respect  of  legislative  and  ju- 
rowo.  ^jigjgj  authority.  The  principal 
augmentations  of  its  domain  have  been 
Angmenta-  historically  mentioned  in  the 
tionorthe  last  chapter;  but  the  subject 
doirmin.  jj^^y  jjgy^  requi re  further  notice. 
Tbe  French  kings  naturally  acted  upon  a 
system,  in  order  to  recover  those  pod- 
sessions  which  the  improvidence  or  ne- 
cessities of  the  Carlo  vingian  race  had 
suffered  almost  to  fall  away  from  the 
monarchy.  This  course,  pursued  with 
tolerable  steadiness  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, restored  their  effective  poWer. 
By  escheat  or  forfeiture,  by  bequest  or 
succession,  a  number  of  fiefs  were  mer- 
ged in  their  increasing  domain.*    It  was 


France,  me  vieW  as  other  countries,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  I  allude  to  L'Esprit,  Origine  et  Progrds 
des  Institutions  judiciaires  des  principaux  Pays  de 
TEurope,  by  M.  Meyer,  of  Amsterdam;  especially 
the  first  and  third  Tolumes.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  bad  its  publication  preceded  that  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  present  work ;  as  I  mi^ht  have 
rendered  this  chapter  on  the  feudal  system  in  many 
respects  more  perspicuous  and  correct.  As  it  is, 
without  availing  myself  of  M.  Meyer's  learning  and 
acatenees  lo  illustrate  the  obscurity  of  these  re- 
searches, or  discussing  the  few  questions  upon 
which  1  might  venture,  with  deference,  to  adhere 
to  another  opinion,  neither  of  which  could  con- 
veniently be  done  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  this  general  reference  to  a  per- 
formance^ of  singular  dilig^ence  and  abilitT,  which 
BO  student  of  these  antiquities  should  neglect.  In 
all  essential  {mints  I  am  nappy  not  to  perceive  that 
M.  Meyer*8  views  of  the  middle  ages  are  far  differ- 
ent from  my  own.— iVoee  ia  the  fourth  tdit. 

*  The  word  domain  is  calculated,  by  a  seeming 
ambigoity,  to  perplex  the  reader  of  French  history. 
In  its  prunary  sense,  the  domain  or  demesne  (do- 
minicom)  of  any  proprietor  was  confined  to  the 
lands  hn  his  immediate  occupation;  excluding 
those  of  which  bis  tenants,  whether  in  fief  or  vil- 
bnage,  whether  for  a  certain  estate  or  at  will,  had 
an  actual  possession,  or,  in  our  law-language,  per- 
nancy of  the  profits.  Thus  the  compilers  of 
Domesday-Book  distmgnish,  in  every  manor,  the 
^ids  held  by  the  lord  in  demesne  from  those  occu- 
pied by  his  villeins  or  other  tenants.  And  in  Eng- 
lani,  the  word,  if  not  technically,  yet  in  use  is  still 
confined  to  this  sense.  But  in  a  secondary  accep- 
tation, more  usual  in  France,  the  domain  compre- 
hraded  all  lands  for  which  rent  was  naid(censives), 
and  wbich  contributed  to  the  regular  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  proprietor.  The  great  distinction  was 
between  lands  in  demesne  and  those  in  fief.  A 
grant  of  territory,  whether  by  the  king  or  another 
ford,  ccmiprising  as  well  domanial  estates  and  tribu- 
laiy  towns  as  feudal  saperiorities,  was  expressed 
H  S 


part  of  their  policy  to  obtain  possession 
of  arriere-fiefs,  and  thus  to  become  ten- 
ants of  their  own  barons.  In  such  cases 
the  king  was  obliged,  by  the  feudal  du- 
ties,  to  perform  homage,  by  proxy,  to  his 
subjects,  and  engage  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fief.  But,  for  eveiy  political 
purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  lord  could 
nave  no  command  over  so  formidable  a 
vassal.* 

The  reunion  of  so  many  fiefs  was  at- 
tempted to  be  secured  by  a  legal  princi- 
ple, that  the  domain  was  inalienable  and 
imprescriptible.  This  became  at  length  a 
fundamental  maxim  in  the  law  of  France. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older 
than  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  who,  in  1318, 
revoked  the  alienations  of  his  predeces- 
sors, nor  was  it  thoroughly  estabhshed, 
even  in  thebry,  till  the  fifteenth  century.f 
Alienations,  however,  were  certainly  very 
repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  St.  Louis.  But  there  was  one 
species  of  infeudation,  so  consonant  to 
ancient  usage  and  prejudice,  that  it  could 
not  be  avoided  upon  any  suggestions  of 
policy ;  this  was  the  investiture  of  young- 
er princes  of  the  blood  with  considera- 
ble territorial  appanages.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  epoch  of  appanages  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  efforts  were  constantly  directed 
against  feudal  independence.  Yet  he  in- 
vested his  brothers  with  the  counties  of 
Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Artois,  and  his  sons 
with  those  of  Clermont  and  Alen^on 


to  convey  "  in  dominico  quod  est  in  dominico,  et  in 
feodo  quod  est  in  feodo."  Since,  therefore,  fiefs, 
even  those  of  the  vavassore  or  inferior  tenantry, 
were  not  part  of  the  lord*s  domain,  there  is,  as  I 
said,  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  his- 
torians who  speak  of  the  reunion  of  provinces  to 
the  royal  domain.  This  ambiguity,  however,  is 
rather  apparent  than  real.  -  When  the  dutchy  of 
Normandjr,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  been  uni- 
ted by  Philip  Augustus  to  his  domain,  we  are  not, 
of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  of  that  province 
became  the  private  estate  of  the  crown.  It  con- 
tinued, as  before,  in  the  possession  of  the  Norman 
barons  and  their  sob-vassals,  who  had  held  thehr 
estates  of  the  dukes.  But  it  is  meant  only  that 
the  Kmg  of  France  stood  exactly  in  the  place  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  same  rights  of 
possession  over  lands  absolutely  in  demesne,  of 
rents  and  customary  payments  from  the  burgesses 
of  towns  and  tenanta  m  rotureor  villanage.  and  of 
feudal  services  from  the  military  vassals.  The  im- 
mediate superiority,  and  the  immediate  resort  or 
jurisdiction  over  these,  devolved  to  the  crown; 
and  thus  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  considered  as 
a  fief,  was  reunited,  or,  more  properlv,  merged  in 
the  royal  domain,  though  a  very  small  part  of  the 
territory  might  become  truly  domanial. 

*  See  a  memorial  on  the  acquisition  of  arriere- 
fiefs  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  Mim.  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript,  1. 1,  by  H.  Dacier. 

t  Prifiwe  au  Idme  tome  des  Ordonnancea,  par 
M.  de  Fastoret. 
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This  prftctice,  in  later  times,  produced 
very  mischievous  consequences. 

Under  a  second  class  of  events  that 
contributed  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
feudal  system,  we  may  reckon  the  aboli- 
tion of  villanage ;  the  increase  of  com- 
merce, and  consequent  opulence  of  mer- 
chants and  artisans ;  and  especially  the 
institutions  of  free  cities  and  boroughs. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety during  the  middle  ages,  and  deserves 
particular  consideration. 

The  provincial  cities  under  the  Roman 
l(,M  „ j  empire  enjoyed,  as  is  well  known, 
chanered  a  municipal  magistracy  and  the 
towDB.  yigjj^  Qf  internal  regulation.  It 
would  not  have  been  repugnant,  perhaps, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Frank  and  Gothic  con- 
querors, to  have  left  them  in  possession 
of  these  privileges.  But  there  seems  no 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  pre- 
served either  in  France  or  in  Italy  ;*  or, 
if  they  existed  at  all,  they  were  swept 
away,  in  the  former  country,  during  the 
conuision  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
system.  Every  town,  except  within  the 
royal  domains,  was  subject  to  some  lord. 
In  episcopal  cities  the  bishop  possessed 
a  considerable  authority;  and  in  many 
there  was  a  class  of  resident  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  free- 
men was  always  greater  than  'in  the 
country;  some  sort  of  retail  trade,  and 
even  of  manufactiure,  must  have  existed 
.  in  the  rudest  of  the  middle  ages,  and  con- 
sequenUy  some  little  capital  was  required 
for  their  exercise.  Nor  was  it  so  easy  to 
oppress  a  collected  body,  as  the  scatter- 
ed and  dispirited  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Probably  therefore  the  condition  of  the 
towns  was  at  all  times  by  far  the  more 
tolerable  servitude ;  and  they  might  en- 
joy several  immunities  by  usage,  before 
the  date  of  those  charters. which  gave 
them  sanction.  In  Provence,  where  the 
feudal  star  shone  with  a  less  powerful 
ray,  the  cities,  though  not  independently 
governed,  were  more  flourishing  than  the 
lYench.f    Marseilles,  in  the  beginning  of 

■  M.  de  Briquignj  says  that  Lyons  and  Rbeims 
can  trace  their  owq  municipal  soverament  some 
centuries  higher  than  the  establishment  of  com- 
munes by  Louis  VI.  The  former  city,  which  indeed 
was  not  French  at  that  time,  never  had  a  charter 
of  incorporation.^Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  xi., 
preface,  p.  4.  This  prefoce  contains  an  excellent 
account  of  the  orighi  and  priTileges  of  chartered 
towns  in  France. 

t  There  were  more  freemen  in  Provence,  says 
an  historian  of  the  country,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  France ;  and  the  revolutions  of  the  monarchy 
being  less  felt  than  elaAwhftre.  onr  towns  naturally 


the  twelfth  age,  was  able  to  equip  pow- 
erful  navies,  and  to  share  in  the  wars  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa  against  the  Saracens  of 
Sardinia. 

The  earliest  charters  of  community 
granted  to  towns  in  France  have  Earliest 
been  commonly  referred  to  the  «i»rteii. 
time  of  Louis  the  Sixth ;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  cities  in  the  souUi 
had  a  municipal  government  by  custom,  if 
not  by  grant,  at  an  earlier  period.*  Noyon, 
St.  Quentin,  Laon,  and  Amiens  appeared 
to  have  been  the  first  that  received  eman- 
cipation at  the  hands  of  this  prince.f   The 

preserved  their  municipal  government  I  have 
borrowed  this  ouotation  from  Heeren,  Essai  sur 
rinfluence  des  Croisades,  p.  122,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  other  assistance.  Vaissette  also  thinks 
that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Languedoc  were 
personally  A-ee  in  the  tenth  century ;  niough  those 
of  the  country  were  in  servitude.— Hist,  de  Lan- 
guedoc, t.  ii.,  p.  HI. 

*  Ordonnances  dee  Rois,  ubi  supra,  p.  7.  These 
charters  are  as  old  as  1110,  but  the  precise  date  is 
unknown. 

t  The  Benedictine  historians  of  Languedoc  ars 
of  opinion  that  the  city  of  Nismes  had  municipal 
magistrates  even  in  the  middle  of  tlie  tenth  centu- 
ry, t.  ii.,  p.  111.  However  this  may  be,  the  eUizen» 
of  Naibonne  are  expressly  mentioned  in  1080.— Ap- 
pendix, p.  308.  T he  bwrgesses  of Garcassone  appear 
by  name  in  a  charter  of  1107,  p.  515.  In  one  of 
1131,  the  consuls  of  Beziers  are  mentioned;  they 
existed  therefore  previously,  p.  409,  and  Appen- 
dix, p.  959.  The  magistrates  of  St  Antonin  en 
Rouergue  are  named  in  1136 ;  those  of  Montpelier 
in  1142;  of  Narbonne  in  1146;  and  of  St.  Oillesin 
1149,  pp.  515,  432,  442,  464.  The  capitouls  of 
Toulouse  pretend  to  an  extravagant  antiquity ;  bat 
were  in  fact  established  by  Alfonso,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, who  died  in  1 148.  In  1152,  Raymond  V.  con- 
firmed the  regulations  made  by  the  common  ooun 
cii  of  Toulouse,  which  became  the  foundation  of 
the  customs  of  that  city,  p.  472. 

If  we  may  trust  altogether  to  the  Assises  de  J^ 
rusalem  in  their  present  shape,  the  court  of  bur- 
gesses hsving  rarisdiction  over  persons  of  that  Taok 
was  instituted  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  died 
1 100. — A ss.  de  J^rus.,  c.  2.  This  vfould  be  even  ear* 
lier  than  the  charter  of  London,  granted  by  Heniy 
I .  Lord  Lyttleton  goes  so  far  as  to  call  it  **  ceitain, 
that  in  England  many  cities  and  towns  were  bod- 
ies coiporate  and  communities  long  before  the  alter- 
ation mtroduced  into  France  by  the  charters  of 
Louis  le  Oros.'*— Hist  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 
But  this  position,  as  I  shall  more  particularly  show 
in  another  place,  is  not  home  out  by  any  good 
authority,  if  it  extends  to  any  internal  jurisdictioB, 
and  management  of  their  own  police;  whereof 
except  in  the  instance  of  London,  we  have  no 
proof  before  the  reigii  of  Henry  II. 

But  the  incorporation  of  communities  seems  te 
have  been  deciaedly  earlier  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country.  Alfonso  V. ,  in  1020,  granted  a  chai^ 
ter  to  Leon,  which  is  said  to  mention  the  commoii 
council  of  that  city  in  terms  that  show  it  to  be  an 
established  institution.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  as  vrell  as  in  subsequent 


privileses  to  towns  without  any  political  power. 
Thus  Rerenger.  count  of  Barcelona,  in  102^  con- 
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chief  towns  in  the  royal  domains  w^re 
successively  admitted  to  the  same  priTi- 
leges  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  Louis 
VlL,  and  Philip  Augustus.  This  exam- 
ple was  gradually  followed  by  the  peers 
and  other  barons ;  so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  had 
caaaea  of  prevailed  over  all  France.  It 
ui^n*  nm  to    "^  Sometimes  imagined, 

be  round  ia  that  the  crusados  had  a  mate- 
ttM  cniaades,  rial  influence  in  prombting  the 
erection  of  conununities.  Those  expedi- 
tions would  have  repaid  Europe  for  the 
prodigality  of  crimes  and  miseries  which 
attended  them,  if  this  notion  were  found- 
ed in  reality.  But  I  confess  that  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  respects,  their  beneficial 
consequences  appear  to  me  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  cities  of  Italy  obtain- 
ed their  internal  liberties  by  gradual  en- 
croachments, and  by  the  concessions  of 
the  Franconian  emperors.  Those  upon 
the  Rhine  owed  nlany  of  their  privile- 

§es  to  the  same  monarchs,  whose  cause 
tiey  had  espoused  in  the  rebellions  of 
Germany.  In  France,  the  charters  grant- 
ed by  Louis  the  Fat  could  hardly  be  con- 
nected with  the  first  crusade,  in  which 
the  crown  had  4aken  no  part,  and  were 
long  prior  to  the  second.  It  was  not 
till  fifty  years  afterward  that  the  barons 
seem  to  have  trod  in  his  steps  by  granting 
charters  to  their  vassals,  and  these  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  re- 
lated in  time  to  any  of  the  crusades. 
Still  less  can  tl]b8  corporations,  erected 
by  Henry  II.  in  England,  be  ascribed  to 
these  holy  wars,  in  which  our  country 
had  hitherto  taken  no  considerable  share. 
The  establishment  of  chartered  towns 
Mr  iD  deiib-  ^^  France  has  also  been  ascri- 
Mttepoi-  bed  tp  deliberate  policy.  ''Lou- 
^'  is  the  Gross,"  says  Robertson, 


finns  to  the  inhabitantB  of  that  city  all  the  franchi- 
lea  which  they  already  possess.  These  seem  how- 
ever to  be  coa6ned  to  exemptioii  from  paying  rent, 
and  from  any  jurisdiction  below  that  of  an  officer  de- 
puted by  the  count— De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica, 
p,  1038.  Another  grant  occurs  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  909,  from  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  in  favour  of 
a  town  of  his  diocese.  By  some  inattention,  Rob- 
ertson baa  quoted  these  charters  as  granted  to  "  two 
villages  in  the  county  of  RottBiUon."-*Htst:  Charles 
¥.,  note  16.  The  charters  of  Tortosa  and  Lerida 
in  1149  do  not  contain  any  grant  of  jurisdiction,  p. 
1303. 

The  coiporate  towns  in  France  and  Enriand 
always  enjoyed  fuller  privileges  than  these  Gata- 
lonian  charters  inlpart  The  esadntial  character- 
■tics  of  a  commune,  according  to  M.  Br6quigny, 
were:— an  association  confirmed  by  charter;  a 
code  of  fixed  sanctioned  customs  j  and  a  set  of 
privileges,  always  including  municipal  or  elective 
government. — Ordonnances,  ubi  supra,  p.  3.  A 
distinction  ought  however  to  be  pointed  out,  which 
is  rather  liable  to  elude  obsenratiOD)  betweeo  com- 


"in  order  to  create  some  power  that 
might  counterbalance  those  potent  vas- 
sals who  controUed  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  confer- 
ring new  privileges  on  the  towns  situa- 
ted within  his  own  domain."  Yet  one 
does  not  immediately  perceive  what 
strength  the  king  could  acquire  by  grant*- 
ing  these  extensive  privil  ^.ges  withm  his 
own  domains,  if  the  greut  vassals  were 
only  weakened,  as  he  asserts  afterward, 
by  following  his  example.  In  what 
sense,  besides,  can  it  be  meant,  that 
Noyon  or  Amiens,  by  obtaining  certain 
franchises,  became  a  power  that  could 
counterbalance  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
or  Count  of  Champagne  1  It  is  more 
natural  to  impute  this  measure,  both  in 
the  king  and  his  barons,  u*  their  pecunia- 
ry exigencies ;  for  we  Could  hardly  doubt 
that  their  concessions  were  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  even  if  the  existing  char- 
ters did  not  exhibit  the  fullest  proof  of 
it.*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
coarser  methods  of  rapine  must  have 
grown  obsolete,  and  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  to  property  establish- 
ed, before  they  could  enter  into  any  com- 
pact with  their  lord  for  the  purchase  of 
liberty.  Guibert,  abbot  of  St.  No-  circom- 
gent,  near  Laon,  relates  the  estab-  "tanMS 
lishment  of  a  community  in  that  [JJ^^Jhs 
city  with  circumstances  that,  in  the  treaty  or 
main,  might  probably  occur  in  any  '^"• 
other  place.  Continual  acts  of  violence 
and  robbery  having  been  committed, 
which  there  was  no  police  adequate  to 
prevent,  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants agreed  to  enfranchise  the  populace 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  bind  the 
whole  society  by  regulations  for  general 
security.  These  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted ;  the  money  was  paid,  and  the 
leading  men  swore  to  maintain  the  priv* 

munes,  or  corporate  towns,  and  boroughs  (bourg^ 
oisies).  The  main  difference  was,  that  in  the  lai^ 
ter  there  was  no  elective  government,  the  magis- 
trates being  appointed  by  the  king  or  other  supe- 
rior. In  the  possession  of  fixed  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, in  the  personal  liberty  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  certainty  of  their  legal  usages,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  corporate  towns  arid 
mere  boroughs ;  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  that  every 
corporate  town  was  a  borough,  though  every  bor- 
ough was  not  a  corporation.f  The  French  anti- 
quary quoted  above  does  not  trace  these  inferior 
communities  or  boroughs  higher  than  the  charters 
of  Louis  VI.  But  we  find  the  name,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  substance,  in  England  under  Wiliiani 
the  Conqueror,  as  is  manifest  from  Domesday-Book. 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  zi.,  pr^&ce,  p.  16  et  60. 

t  The  preAoe  to  the  twelfth  volome  of  Ordonnances  des 
Rois  contains  a  AiU  account  of  Aourf  eotm«,  as  that  to 
the  elevenih  does  of  communes.  A  great  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  applicable  to  both  spectee,  or  rather  tolhe  gente 
and  the  apeeles.— See  too  that  to  the  fourteenth  volome  of 
BflcaeU  das  lUalsrians^  p.  74. 
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tie^ea  of  the  inferior  freemen.  The 
Biifhop  of  Laon,  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, at  first  opposed  this  new  institution, 
hut  was  ultimately  induced  by  money  to 
take  a  similar  oath ;  and  the  community 
was  confirme  by  the  king.  UiUuckily 
for  himself,  the  bishop  afterward  annull- 
ed the  charter ;  when  the  inhabitants,  in 
despair  at  seeing  themselves  reduced  to 
servitude,  rose  and  murdered  him.  This 
was  in  1113;  andGuibert*s  narrative  cer- 
tainly does  not  support  the  opinion  that 
charters  of  community  proceeded  from 
the  poUcy  of  government.  He  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  them  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  feudal  abbot,  and  blames  the  Bishop 
of  Amiens  for  consenting  to  such  an  es- 
tablishment in  his  city,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Guibert,  many  evils  resulted. 
In  his  sermons,  we  are  told,  this  abbot 
used  to  descant  on  ''those  execrable  com- 
munities, where  seifs,  against  law  and 
justice,  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
power  of  their  lords.  "• 

In  some  cases  they  were  indebted  for 
success  to  their  own  courage  and  love  of 
liberty.  Oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
their  superiors,  they  had  recourse  to 
rms,  and  united  themselves  in  a  com- 
mon league  confirmed  by  oath,  for  the 
sake  of  redress.  One  of  these  associa- 
tions took  place  at  Mans  as  early  as 
1067,  and,  though  it  did  not  produce  any 
charter  of  privileges,  is  a  proof  of  the 
spirit  to  which  ultimately  the  superior 
classes  were  obhged  to  submit.t  Sev- 
eral charters  bear  witness  that  this  spir- 
it of  resistance  was  justified  by  oppres- 
sion. Louis  VII.  frequently  declares 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  towns  to 
foe  his  motive  for  enfranchising  them. 
Thus  the*  charter  of  Mantes  in  1160  is 
said  tof  be  given  pro  nimi&  oppressione 
pauperum:  that  of  Compiegne  in  1153, 

Propter  enormitates  clericorum  :  that  of 
^ourlens,  granted  by  the  Count  of  Pon- 
thieu  in  1202,  propter  injurias  et  moles- 
tias  a  potentibus  terrae  burgensibus  fre- 
quenter illatas.j: 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of 
Tba  oiteiu  France  derived  from  their  char- 
of  their  ters  were  surprisingly  exten- 
priruefw.  gjyp.  especially  if  we  do  not 
suspect  some  of  them  to  be  merely  in 
confirmation  of  previous  usages.  They 
were  made  capable  of  possessing  com- 
mon property,  and  authorized  to  use  a 
common  seed  as  the  symbol  of  their  in- 
corporation.   The  more  oppressive  and 

•  Hi«t  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t  x.,  44a    Du 
Cange,  voc.  Communia. 
t  Recueil  des  Historiens,  t  xiv.,  preface,  p.  66. 
i  Ordosnances  dea  Rois,  t.  zi.,  preface,  p.  17. 


iffnominious  tokens  of  subjection,  soch  as 
the  fine  paid  to  the  lord  for  permission 
to  marry  their  children,  were  abolished. 
Their  payments  of  rent  or  tribute  were 
limited  both  in  amount  and  as  to  the  oc- 
casions when  they  might  be  demanded : 
and  these  were  levied  by  assessors  of 
their  own  electing.  Some  obtained  an 
exemption  from  assisting  their  lord  in 
war;  others  were  only  bound  to  follow 
him  when  he  personally  commanded; 
and  almost  all  limited  their  service  to 
one,  or  at  the  utmost  very  few  days.  If 
they  were  persuaded  to  extend  its  dura- 
tion, it  was,  like  that  of  feudal  tenants,  at 
the  cost  of  their  superior,  ^heir  cus- 
toms, as  to  succession  and  other  matters 
of  private  right,  were  reduced  to  certain- 
ty, and,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  in 
the  charter  of  incorporation.  And  the 
observation  of  these  was  secured  by  the 
most  valuable  privilege  which  the  char- 
tered towns  obtained :  that  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  the  roy- 
al as  the  territorial  judges.  They  were 
subject  only  to  that  of  magistrates,  either 
wholly  elected  by  themselves,  or  in  some 
places,  with  a  greater  or  lessparticipa- 
tion  of  choice  in  the  lord.  Tney  were 
empowered  to  make  special  rules,  or,  as 
we  call  them,  by-laws,  so  as  not  to  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  their  charter  or 
the  ordinances  of  the  king.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  those  barons  who  confer- 
red  such  immunities  upon  their  ©r  SSJ**^ 
subjects  to  relinquish  tneir  own  town*  with 
superiority  and  rights  not  ex-  *^***"«- 
pressly  conceded.  But  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  affected,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  feudal  constitution  of 
France.  Towns,  distrustful  of  their  lord's 
fidelity,  sometimes  called  in  the  king  as 
guarantee  of  his  engagements.  The  first 
stage  of  royal  interference  led  to  a  more 
extensive  measure.  Philip  Augustus 
granted  letters  of  safeguard  to  communi- 
ties dependant  upon  the  barons,  assuring 
to  them  his  own  protection  and  patrou- 
age.f  And  this  was  followed  up  so  quick- 
ly by  the  court,  if  we  believe  some  wri- 
ters, that  in  the  next  reign,  Louis  VIII. 
pretended  to  the  immediate  sovereignty 
over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion  of 
their  original  lords.|    Nothing,  perhaps. 


*  Otdonnanoes  des  Rois,  prefaces  auz  tomes  zl 
et  xii.    Du  Cange,  voc.  Communia,  Hostia.    Car* 

Smtier,  Suppl.  ad  iDu  Cange,  v.  Hostis.    Mablj 
baervations  sur  i'Hist  de  Prance,  L  iii.,  c.  7. 
t  Mably,  ibid. 

t  Reputabat  civitatea  omnes  suas  ease,  in  quibns 
communie  essent.  I  menUon  this  in  deference  to 
Da  Canfo,  Mablj,  and  oUiers,  who  asaome  the 
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had  so  decisiTe  &n  eifeet  in  sabverting  the 
feudal  ariBtocracy.  The  barons  perceiv- 
ed too  late,  that  for  a  price  long  since 
lavished  in.  prodigal  magnificence  or  use- 
less warfare,  they  had  suffered  the  source 
of  their  wealth  to  be  diverted,  and  the 
nerves  of  their  strength  to  be  severed. 
The  government  prudently  respected  the 
privileges  secured  by  charter.  Philip  the 
Long  established  an  officer  in  all  large 
.  towns  to  preserve  peace  by  an  armed  po- 
lice; but,  though  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  crown,  he  was  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses ;  and  they  took  a  mutual  oath  of 
fidelity  to  each  o&er.  Thus  shielded  un- 
der the  king^a  mantle,  they  ventured  to 
encroach  upon  the  neighbouring  lords, 
and  to  retaliate  for  the  long  oppression 
of  the  commonalty.*  Every  citizen  was 
bound  by  oath  to  stand  by  the  common 
cause  against  all  aggressors,  and  this  ob- 
ligation was  abundantly  fulfilled.  In  or- 
der to  swell  their  numbers,  it  became  the 
practice  to  admit  all  who  came  to  reside 
within  their  walls  to  the  rights  of  bqrgh- 
ership,  even  though  they  were  villeins, 
appertenant  to  the  soil  of  a  master,  from 
whom  they  had  escaped.!    Others,  hav 

Ucl  as  iDCODtroTertible ;  but  the  pamage  is  only  in 
a  monkish  chronicler,  whose  authority,  were  it 
even  more  explicit,  would  not  weigh  much  in  a 
matter  of  law.  fieaumanoir,  however,  sixty  years 
afterward,  lays  it  down,  that  no  one  can  erect  a 
commune  without  the  king's  consent,  c.  50.  p.  268. 
And  this  was  an  unquestionable  maxim  in  tne  four- 
leenth  century.— Oraonnances,  t.  xi,  p.  29. 

*  In  the  charter  of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  towh 
of  Roye  in  Picaidy,  we  read :  If  any  stranger, 
whether  noble  or  villein,  commits  a  wrong  against 
the  tovrn,  the  mayor  shall  summon  him  to  answer 
for  it ;  and,  if  he  does  not  obey  the  summons,  the 
mayor  and  inhabitants  may  go  and  destroy  his 
house,  in  which  we  (the  king)  will  lend  them  our 
assistance,  if  the  house  be  too  strong  for  the  bur- 
gesses to  pull  down :  except  the  case  of  one  of  our 
vassals,  whose  house  shall  not  be  destroyed ;  but 
he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  till  he 
has  made  amends  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor 
and  jurat8.~Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  xi.,  p.  228. 
This  summary  process  could  only,  as  I  conceive, 
be  employed,  if  the  house  was  situated  within  the 
iaiisdiction  of  the  commune.  —  See  charter  of 
Creepv,  id.,  p.  253.  In  other  cases,  the  application 
for  redress  was  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  lord  of  the  territory  wherein  the  delini^uent  re- 
sided. But,  upon  his  ndling  to  enforce  satisfaction, 
the  mayor  ana  jurats  might  satisfy  themselves ;  li- 
oeat  justitiam  qusrere,  prout  poterunt;  that  is, 
might  pull  down  his  house,  provided  they  could. 
Mablv  positively  maintains  the  communes  to  have 
bad  the  right  of  levying  war,  1.  iii.,  c.  7.  And  Br^ 
^gny  seems  to  coincide  with  him.-'Ordonnances, 
pi4nce,  p.  46.  See  also  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t 
lit.,  p.  115.  The  territory  of  a  commune  was  call- 
ed rax  (p.  185) ;  an  expressive  word. 

t  One  of  the  most  rsmarkable  privileges  of  char- 
tered towns  was  that  of  conferring  freedom  on  run- 
away serfii,  if  they  were  not  reclaimed  by  their 
masters  within  a  certain  time.  This  was  a'  pretty 
fenaral  law.    Si  quia  natiTUs  qoietA  per  unum  su- 


ing obtained  the  same  privileges,  contin- 
ued to  dwell  in  the  country ;  but,  upon 
any  dispute  with  their  lords,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  their  community.  Philip 
the  Fair,  erecting  certain  communes  in 
Languedoc,  gave  to  any  who  would  de- 
clare on  oath  that  he  was  aggrieved  by 
the  lord  or  his  officers,  the  right  of  being 
admitted  a  buigess  of  the  next  town,  upon 
paying  one  mark  of  silver  to  the  king, 
and  purchasing  a  tenement  of  a  definite 
value.  But  the  neglect  of  this  condition, 
and  several  other  abuses,  are  enumerated 
in  an  instrument  of  Charles  V.,  redressing 
the  complaints  made  by  the  nobility  and 
rich  ecclesiastics  of  the  neighbourhood.* 
In  his  reign  the  feudal  independence  had 
so  .completely  yielded,  that  the  court  be- 
gan to  give  in  to  a  new  policy,  which  was 
ever  after  pursued;  that  of"^ maintaining 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  noble 
class  against  those  attacks  which  wealth 
and  liberty  encouraged  the  plebeians  to 
make  upon  them. 

The  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of 
France  entered  into  separate  Maritime 
alhances  with  foreign  states ;  towna  peeo- 
as  Narbonne  with  Genoa  in  *iJJ|^j^J***' 
1 166,  and  Montpelier  in  the  next  ^ 
century.  At  the  death  of  Raymond  VII., 
Avignon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  affected  to 
set  up  republican  governments ;  but  they 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection.!  The 
independent  character  of  maritime  towns 
was  not  peculiar  to  those  of  the  southern 
provinces.  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III. 
negotiated,  and  entered  into  alliances 
with  the  towns  of  Flanders,  to  which 
neither  their  count,  nor  the  King  of 
France  were  parties.^  Even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
did  not  hesitate  to  address  the  citizens  of 
Rouen,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
some  ships,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  inde 
pendent  state.^  This  evidently  arose  but 
of  the  ancient  customs  of  private  war- 
fare, which,  long  after,  they  were  re- 
pressed by  a  stricter  police  at  home,  con- 
tinued with  lawless  violence  on  the  ocean, 
and  gave  a  character  of  piracy  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  middle  ages. 


num  et  unum  diem  in  aliquAviUA  privilegiati  man- 
seril,  its  quod  in  eorum  communem  gvldam  tan- 
quam  civis  receptus  fnerit,  eo  ipso  k  viljenagio  lib- 
erabitur.— Glanvil.,  1.  v.,  c.  5.  The  cities  of  Lan* 
guedoc  had  the  same  privilege. — Yaissette,  t.  iii, 
p.  528,  530.  And  the  editor  of  the  Ordonnances 
speaks  of  it  as  ^neral,  p.  44.  A  similar  custom 
was  established  m  Germany ;  but  the  term  of  pre- 
scription wss,  in  some  places  at  least,  much  longef 
than  a  year  and  a  day.^Pfeffel,  t.  L,  p.  294. 

*  Martenne,  Thesaur.  AnecdL,  1. 1.,  p.  1515. 

t  Velly,  t  iv.,  p.  446  ;  t  v.,  p.  97. 

t  Rymer,  t.  iv.,  passim. 

i  Gamier,  t.  xvii.,  p.  396. 
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Notwithstanding  the  forces  which  in 
opposite  directions  assailed  the  feudal 
Miiitaiy  system,  from  the  enli^cement 
■errice  of  of  roysl  prerogative,  and  the 
Jjjjig  elevation  of  the  chartered  towns, 
oomma-  its  resistance  would  have  been 
(«d  ibr  much  longer  but  for  an  intrinsic 
"^"*^'  decay.  No  political  institution 
can  endure,  which  does  not  rivet  itself  to 
the  hearts  of  men  by  ancient  prejudice 
or  acknowledged  interest.  The  feudal 
compact  had  originally  much  of  this 
character.  Its  principle  of  vitality  was 
warm  and  active.  In  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations of  mutual  assistance  and  fidelity 
by  military  service,  the  energies  of  friend- 
ship were  awakened,  and  the  ties  of 
moral  sympathy  superadded  to  those  -of 
positive  compact.  While  private  wars 
were  at  their  height,  the  connexion  of 
lord  and  vassal  grew  close  and  cordis, 
in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  their 
enmity  towards  others.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  a  baroh  to  disgust  and  empover- 
ish  his  vavassors  by  enhancing  the  profits 
of  seigniory ;  for  there  was  no  rent  of 
such  price  as  blood,  nor  any  labour  so 
serviceable  as  that  of  the  sword. 

But  the  nature  of  feudal  obligation 
was  far  better  adapted  to  the  partial 
quarrels  of  neighbouring  lords  than  to 
the  wars  of  kingdoms.  Customs,  found- 
ed upon  the  povert}^  of  the  smaller  gen- 
try, had  limited  their  martial  duties  to  a 
Seriod  never  exceeding  forty  days,  and 
iminished  according  to  the  subdivisions 
of  the  fief.  They  could  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition, but  not  a  campaign ;  they  could 
bum  an  open  town,  but  had  seldom  leis- 
ure to  besiege  a  fortress.  Hence,  when 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  were 
engaged  in  wars,  which,  on  our  side  at 
least,  might  be  termed  national,  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  feudal  militia  became  evi- 
dent, it  was  not  easy  to  employ  the 
military  tenants  of  England  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  within  the  limits  of  their  term  of 
service.  When,  under  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.,  the  scene  of  war  was  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  Garonne  or  the 
Oharente,  this  was  still  more  impractica- 
ble. The  first  remedy  to  which  sover- 
eigns had  recourse,  was  to  keep  their 
vassals  in  service  after  the  expiration  of 
their  forty  days,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of 
pay.*  But  this  was  frequently  neither 
convenient  to  the  tenant,  anxious  to  re- 
turn back  to  his  household,  nor  to  the 
king,  who  coiAd  not  readily  defray  tfie 
chai;ges  of  an  army.f     Something  was 

♦  Du  Cange,  et  Carpentier,  voc.  Hortis. 

t  There  are  aeTeral  inatances  where  armiea 


to  be  devised  more  adequate  to  the  exi* 
gency,  though  less  suitable  to  the  feudal 
spirit.  By  the  feudal  law,  the  fief  was, 
in  strictness,  forfeited  by  neglect  of  at- 
tendance upon  tlie  lord's  expedition.  A 
milder  usage  introduced  a  fine,  which, 
however,  was  generally  rather  heavy, 
and  assessed  at  discretion.  An  instance^ 
of  this  kind  has  been  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  chapter,  from  the 
muster-roll  of  Philip  the  Bold's  expedi- 
tion against  the  Count  de  Foix.  The 
first  Norman  kings  of  England  made 
these  amercements  very  oppressive.  But 
when  a  pecuniary  payment  became  the 
regular  course  of  redeeming  personal  ser* 
vice,  which,-  under  the  name  of  escuage, 
may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
it  was  essential  to  liberty  that  the  mili- 
tary tenant  should  not  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crown.*  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  contained  in 
the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  secures  the 
assessment  of  escuage  in  parliament. 
This  is  not  renewed  in  the  character  of 
Henry  UI.,  but  the  practice  during  bis 
reign  was  conformable  to  its  spirit. 

The  feudal  military  tenures  had  super- 
seded that  earlier  system  of  public  de- 
fence, which  called  upon  every  man,  and 
especially  upon  every  landholder,  to  pro- 
tect his  country.f   The  relations  of  a  vas- 

broke  up,  at  the  expiration  of  their  limited  tenn«>f 
service,  in  consequence  of  diaagreement  with  the 
sovereisn.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Avignon  in  1226, 
Theobald,  count  of  Chainpagne,  retired  with  hia 
troops,  that  he  migl^t  not  promote  the  king's  He- 
signs  upon  Languedoc.  At  that  of  Angers  in  ]2df), 
nearly  the  same  thing  occurred. — M.  Pahs,  p.  3C8. 

*  Hadox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  16,  conceives 
that  escuage  may  have  been  levied  by  Henry  I. ; 
the  earliest  mention  of  it,  however,  in  a  record,  ia 
under  Henry  H. 'in  1159.— Lyttleton's  Hist  of 
Henry  11 ,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13. 

t  Every  citizen,  however  extensive  may  be  hie 
privileges,  is  i^aturally  bound  to  repel  invasion  A 
common  rising  of  the  people  in  arms,  though  not 
always  the  most  convenient  mode  of  resistance, 
is  one  to  which  all  govemmenta  have  a  right  to  re> 
sort.  Volumus,  .says  Charles  the  Bald,  ot  cajua- 
cunque  nostrum  homo,  in  cujuacunque  regno  ait, 
cum  seniore  suo  in  hoetem,  vel  aliia  auia  utilitati* 
bus  pergat :  nisi  talis  regni  inva8io,quam  Lantumi 
dicunt  (quodabsit),  accident,  ut  omnis  populns  ilU 
us  regni  ad  earn  repel lendam  communiter  pergat — 
Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  ii.,  p.  44.  This  very  ancient 
mention  of  the  Leandwekrt  or  insurrectional  militia, 
so  signally  called  forth  in  the  present  age,  will 
strike  the  reader.  The  obligation  of  bearing  arms 
in  defensive  war  wss  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the 
freeholder,  or  allodialiat  It  nnde  part  of  the  trin 
oda  necesaitas,  in  England,  erroneously  confound 
ed  by  some  writers  with  a  feudal  military  tenure. 
But  when  these  latter  tenures  became  nearly  uni- 
versal, the  oriffinal  principles  of  public  defence 
were  almoet  obliterated  ;  and  I  know  not  how  far 
allodial  proprietora,  where  they  existed,  were  called 
upon  for  service.  Kings  did  not,  however,  always 
dispenae  with  such  aid  as  the  lower  people  conld 
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sal  came  in  place  of  those  of  a  subject 
md  a  citizen.  This  was  the  revolution 
of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  another  innovation  rather 
more  gradually  prevailed,  and  marks  the 
third  period  in  the  military  history  of 
Europe.  Mercenary  troops  were  substi- 
Empioyment  tuted  for  the  feudal  militia, 
ofnterceiury  Undoubtedly  there  could  never 
traopa.  }i^ye  been  a  time  when  valour 
was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money ;  nor 
could  any  employment  of  surplus  wealth 
be  ;nore  natural  either  to  the  ambitious 
or  the  weak;  but  we  canndt  expect  to 
find  numerous  testimonies  of  facts  of 
this  description.*  In  public  national  his- 
tory, J  am  aware  of  no  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  a  regular  army  (uiUess  we 
consider  the  Antrustions  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  as  such),  more  ancient  than 
the  body-guards,  or  huscarles,  of  Canute 
the  Great.  These  select  troops  amount- 
ed to  six  thousand  men,  on  whom  he 
probably  relied  to  ensure  the' subjection 
of  England.  A  code  of  martial  law,  com- 
piled for  their  regulation,  is  extant  in  sub- 
stance ;  and  they  are  reported  to  have  dis- 
played a  mihtary  spirit  of  mutual  union, 
of  which  their  master  stood  in  awe.f 

•apply.  liOuis  the  Fat  called  oat  the  militia  of  towns 
and  parishes  under  their  priests,  who  marched  at 
their  head,  though  they  did  not  actually  command 
thmn  in  battle.  In  the  chaiters  of  incorporation 
which  towns  leceived.  the  number  of  troopa  required 
was  usually  expressed.  These  formed  toe  infantry 
of  the  French  amies,  perhaps  more  numerous  than 
formidable  to  an  enemy,  in  the  war  of  the  same 
{nrince  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  all  the  popuia- 
tioii  of  the  frontier  provinces  was  called  out ;  for 
the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Rheims  and  Chalons 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
Philip  IV.  summoned  one  foot-soldier  for  every 
twenty  hearths  to  take  the  field  after  the  battle  of 
Courtrai.---<  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  MiHce  Fran^ise. 
Velly,  t.  iii.,  p.  82 ;  t.  vii.,  p.  267.)  Commissions  of 
array,  either  to  call  out  the  whole  population^  or,  as 
was  more  common,  to  select  the  most  serviceable 
by  forced  impressment,  occur  in  English  records 
fifom  the  reign  of  Edward  I.— (Stuart's  View  of  So- 
ciety, p.  400.)  And  there  are  ev^n  several  writs 
directed  to  the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  cause  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  he  arrayed  and  armed  on 
account  of  an  expected  invasion.— Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p. 
728  (46  E.  HI.);  t.  vii.,  p.  1J62  (I  R.  II.)  ;  and  t 
viii.,p.270(3  H.  IV.). 

*  The  pre&ce  to  the  eleventh  volume  of  Recueil 
des  Historiens,  p.  232,  notices  the  word  solidarii, 
for  hired  soldiers,  as  early  as  1030.  It  was  proba- 
bly unusual  at  that  time ;  though  in  Roger  Hove- 
den,  Ordrricus  Vitalis,  and  other  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  occurs  not  very  unfrequently. 
We  may  perhaps  conjecture  the  abbots,  as  both  the 
richest  and  most  defenceless,  to  hi^ve  been  the  first 
who  availed  themselves  of  mercenary  valour. 

t  For  these  facts,  of  which  I  remember  no  men- 
tion in  English  history,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Danish 
coUectfon  of  Langebek,  Scriptpres  Rerum  Danica- 
rum  Medii  JSvi.  Though  the  Le£[eB  Castrenses 
Canttti  Magiii,  pnblished  by  him,  t  lii.,  p.  141,  are  | 


Harold  II.  is  also  saM  to  hare  had  Danish 
soldiers  in  pay.  But  the  most  eminent 
example  in  that  age  of  a  mercenanr  army, 
is  that  by  whose  assistance  William 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  His- 
torians concur  in  representing  this  force 
to  have  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men. 
He  afterward  hired  soldiers  from  vari- 
ous regions  to  resist  an  invasion  from 
Norway.  "William  Rnfus  pursued  the 
same  course.  Hired  troops  did  not,  how- 
ever, in  general  form  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  armies,  till  the  wars  of  Henry  IL 
and  Philip  Augustus.  Each  of  these 
monarchs  took  into  pay  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries,  chiefly,  as  we  may  infer 
from  their  appellation  of  Braban^ons,  en- 
listed from  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
always  disbanded  on  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties :  and  unfit  for  any  habits  but  of  idle 
ness  and  license,  oppressed  the  peasant- 
ry and  ravaged  the  country  without  con- 
trol. But  their  soldier-like  principles  of 
indiscriminate  obedience,  still  more  than 
their  courage  and  field-discipline,  render- 
ed them  dear  to  kings,  who  dreaded  the 
free  spirit  of  a  feudal  army.  It  was  by 
such  a  foreign  force  that  John  saw  him- 
self on  the  point  of  abrogating  the  Great 
Charter,  and  reduced  his  barons  to  the 
necessity  of  tendering  his  kingdom  to  a 
prince  of  France.* 

It  now  became  manifest,  that  the  prob- 
abilities of  war  inclined  to  the  party 
who  could  take  the  field  with  selected 
and  experienced  soldiers.  The  command 
of  money  was  the  command  of  armed 
hirelings,  more  sure  and  steady  in  battle, 
as  we  must  confess  with  shame,  than 
the  patriot  citizen.  Though  the  nobility 
still  composed  in  a  great  degree  the 
strength  of  an  army,  yet  they  served  in 


not  in  their  original  statutory  form,  the^r  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  Sweno,  the  earliest  Danisn  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Waldemar  I.,  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  Canute.  I  apply  the  wo*d 
huscarle,  familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  aocuments,  to 
these  military  retainers,  on  the  auth(Mriiy  of  Lange- 
bek  in  another  place,  t.  ii.,  p.  454.  The  object  of 
Canute's  institutions  was  to  produce  a  uni/ormity 
of  discipline  and  conduct  amons  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  to  separate  them  moredecidediv  from  the  peo- 
ple. They  were  distinguished  by  tneir  dress  and 
golden  ornaments.  Their  manners  towards  each 
other  were  regulated  ;  quarrels  and  abusive  words 
subjected  to  a  penalty.  All  disputes,  even  respect- 
ing  lands,  were  settled  among  themselves  at  their 
general  parliament .  A  singular  story  is  told ,  which, 
if  false,  may  still  illustrate  the  traditionarjr  charac- 
ter of  these  guards :  that  Canute  having  killed  one 
of  their  body  in  a  fit  of  anger,  it  was  debated  wheth- 
er the  king  should  incur  the  legal  penalty  of  death ; 
and  this  was  only  compromised  by  his  kneeling  on 
a  cushion  before  the  assembly,  and  awaiting  their 
permission  to  rise,  t.  iii.,  p.  150. 
•  Matt.  Paris. 
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a  new  character;  their  animating  spirit 
was  that  of  chivalry  rather  than  of  feu- 
dal tenure;  their  connexion  with  a  su- 
jp^erior  was  personal  rather  than  territo- 
rial. The  crusades  had  probably  a  ma- 
terial tendency  to  effectuate  this  revolu- 
tion, by  substituting  ^hat  was  inevitable 
in  those  expeditions,  a  voluntary  stipen- 
diary service  for  one  of  absolute  obliga- 
tion.* It  is  the  opinion  of  Daniel,  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  all  feudal  ten- 
ants received  pay,  even  during  their  pre- 
scribed term  of  service.f  This  does  not 
appear  consonant  to  the  law  of  fiefs ;  yet 
their  poverty  may  often  have  rendered 
it  impossible  to  defray  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment on  distant  expeditions.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expense  must  in  all 
cases  have  fallen  upon  the  lord;  and 
hence  that  perpetually  increasing  taxa- 
tion, the  effects  whereof  we  have  lately 
been  investigating. 

A  feudal  army,  however,  composed  of 
all  tenants  in  chief  and  their  vassals,  still 

{^resented  a  formidable  array.  It  is  very 
ong  before  the  paradox  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  numoers  do  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  intrinsic  efficiency  of 
armies.  Philip.  IV.  assembled  a  great 
force,  by  pubhshing  the  arriere-ban,  or 
feudal  summons,  for  his  unhappy  expe- 
dition against  the  Flemings.  A  small 
and  more  disciplined  body  of  troops 
would  not,  probably,  have  met  with  the 
discomfiture  of  Couij^rav.  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  frequently  called  upon 
those  who  owed  military  service,  in  their 
invasions  of  Scotland.^  But  in  the  French 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  the  whole,  I  think, 
of  his  army  served  for  pay,  and  was  rais- 
ed by  contract  with  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, who  received  wages  for  every 
soldier  according  to  his  station  and  the 
arms  he  bore.  The  rate  of  pay  was  so 
remarkably  high,  that  unless  we  imagine 
a  vast  profit  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  contractors,  the  private  lancers  and 
even  archers  must  have  been  chiefly 
taken  from  the  middling  classes,  the 
smaller  gentry,  or  rich  yeomanry,  of 

*  JoiuviUe,  in  several  passages,  iDtimates  that 
most  of  the  knights  serving  in  St.  Louis's  crusade 
received  pay,  eiUier  from  their  superior  lord,  if  he 
were  on  the  expedition,  or  from  some  other,  into 
whose  service  they  entered  for  the  time.  He  set 
oat  himself  with  ten  knights,  whom  he  afterward 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  maintain.— Collection 
des  M^moires,  t  i.,  p.  49,  and  t.  ii.,  p.  53. 

t  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^aise,  p.  64. 

The  use  of  mercenary  troops  prevailed  much  in 
Germany  daring  the  thirteenth  century. — Schmidt, 
t  iv.,  p.  89.  In  Italy,  it  was  also  very  common ; 
though  its  general  adoption  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  age. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ilL,  p.  173, 189, 199,  et  alibi  sepius. 


England.*  This  part  of  Edward's  military 
system  was  probably  a  leading  cause  of 
his  superiority  over  the  French,  amonff 
whom  the  feudal  tenantry  were  called 
into  the  field,  and  swelled  their  unwieldy 
armies  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Both  par- 
ties, however,  m  this  war  employed  mer- 
cenary troops.  Philip  had  15,000  Ital- 
ian crossbowmen  at  Crecy.  It  had  for 
eome  time  before  become  the  trade  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  to  enlist  under  lead- 
ers of  the  same  description  as  them- 
selves in  companies  of  adventure,  pas- 
sing from  one  service  to  another,  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  retained.  These  military  adven- 
turers played  a  more  remarkable  part 
in  Italy  than  in  France,  though  not  a  lit- 
tle troublesome  to  the  latter  country. 
The  feudal  tenures  had  at  least  furnish 
ed  a  royal  native  militia,  whose  duties, 
though  much  limited  in  the  extent,  were 
defined  by  usage,  and  enforced  by  princi- 
ple. They  gave  place  in  an  evil  hour  for 
the  people,  and  eventually  for  sovereigns, 
to  contracts  with  mutinous  hirelings,  fre- 
Quently  strangers,  whose  valour  in  the 
day  of  battle  inadequately  redeemed  their 
bad  faith  and  vexatious  rapacity.  France, 
in  her  calamitous  period  under  Charles 
VI.  and  Charles  VIL,  experienced  the 
full  effects  of  military  licentiousness. 
At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  robbery 
and  disorder  were  substituted  for  the 
more  specious  plundering  of  Estabiisb. 
war.  Perhaps  few  measures  JS^jJ^ 
have  ever  been  more  popular,  b>^h«rie» 
as  few  certainly  have  been  viL 
more  politic,  than  the  establishment  of 
regular  companies  of  troops  by  an  ordi- 
nance  of  Charles  VII.,  in  1444.t  These 
may  justly  pass  for  the  first  example  of 
a  standing  army  in  Europe ;  though  soma 
Italian  princes  had  retained  troops  con- 
stantly m  their  pay,  but  prospectively  to 
hostilities,  which  were  seldom  long  inter- 
mitted. Fifteen  companies  were  com- 
posed, each  of  a  hundred  men  at  arms. 


♦  Many  proofs  of  this  may  bo  adduced  from  Ry- 
mer's  .Collection.  The  following  is  from  Brady^a 
History  of  Ensland,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  86.  The 
wages  allowed  by  contract,  m  1346,  were  for  an 
earl,  6«.  8d.  per  day ;  for  barons  and  bannerets,  4«. ; 
for  knights,  2s. ;  for  squires,  U. ;  for  archers  and 
hobelers  (light  cavalry),  (U[. ;  for  archers  on  foot, 
3d. ;  for  Welshmen,  2d.  These  sums,  multiplied 
by  about  24,  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the 
present  value  of  money,  will  show  the  pay  to  have 
been  extremely  high.  The  cavaliy,  of  course,  fur- 
nished themselves  with  horses  and  equipments,  as 
well  as  arms,  which  were  very  expensive. — See 
too  Chap.  I.,  p.  52  of  this  work. 

t  The  estates  at  Orleans  in  1439  had  advised 
this  measure,  as  is  recited  in  the  preamble  of  th« 
ourdinance.— Ordounances  <}es  Rois,  t  zii.,  p.  312 
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or  lancers ;  andf  in  the  langaage  of  that 
nge,  the  whole  body  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred  lances.  But  each  lancer 
had  three  archery,  a  coutiller,  or  soldier 
armed  with  a  knife,  and  a  page  or  valet 
attached  to  him,  all  serving  on  horse- 
back ;  so  that  the  fiAeen  companies 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  cavalry.* 
From  these  small  beginnings,  as  they 
must  appear  in  modem  times,  arose  the 
regular  army  of  France,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding king  was  solicitous  to  augment. 
The  ban  was  sometimes  convoked,  that 
is,  the  possessors. of  fiefs  were  called 
upon  for  military  service  in  subsequent 
ages ;  but  with  more  of  ostentation  than 
real  efficiency. 

The  feudal  compact,  thus  deprived  of 
Decay  of  feu-  its  original  efficacy,  soon  lost 
dai  prindpies.  ^he  reSDcct  and  attachment 
which  had  attended  it.  Homage  and  in- 
vestiture became  unmeaning  ceremonies ; 
the  incidents  of  relief  and  aid  were  felt 
ais  burdensome  exactions.  And  indeed 
the  rapacity  with  which  these  were  lev- 
ied, especially  by  oibr  Norman  sovereigns 
and  their  barons,  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  extinguish  all  the  generous  feelings 
of  vassadage.  Thus  g^ed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  armour  which  he  was  compelled 
to  wear,  but  not  to  use,  the  military  ten- 
ant of  England  looked  no  longer  with 
contempt  upon  the  owner  of  land  in  soc- 
cage,  who  held  his  estate  with  almost 
the  immunities  of  an  allodial  proprietor. 
But  the  profits  which  the  crown  reaped 
from  wardships,  and  perhaps  the  preju^ 
dices  of  lawyers,  prevented  the  aboUtion 
of  miUtary  tenures,  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  In  France,  the  fiefs  of  no- 
blemen were  very  unjustly  exempted 
from  all  territorial  taxation ;  though  the 
tailles  of  later  times  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  superseded  the  aids  to  which 
they  I  had  been  always  Uable.  This  dis- 
tinction, it  is  well  known,  was  not  an- 
nihilated till  that  event  which  annihilated 
all  distinctions,  the  French  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the 
feudal  sytem  established  in  England  upon 
the  conquest  broke  in  very  much  upon 
X  our  ancient  Saxon  liberties;  though  it 
was  attended  with  harsher  servitudes 
than  in  any  other  country,  particularly 
those  two  intolerable  burjens,  wardship 
and  marriage ;  yet  it  has  in  general  been 
treated  with  more  favour  by  English  than 
French  writers.  The  hardiness  with 
which  the  ancient  barons  resisted  their 
sovereign,  and  the  noble  struggles  which 

*  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Millce  FrangaJBe,  p.  2G6. 
ViUaret,  HisL  de  France,  t.  xv.,  p.  394. 


they  made  for  civil  liberty*  eapedally  in 
that  Great  Charter,  the  basement,  at 
least,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  our  free 
constitution,  have  met  with  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen ; 
while,  from  an  opposite  feeling,  the 
French  have  been  shocked  at  that  aris- 
tocratic independence,  which  cramped 
the  prerogatives,  and  obscured  the  lustre, 
of  their  crown.  Yet  it  is  precisely  to 
this  feudal  poUcy  that  France  is  indebt 
ed  for  that  which  is  ever  dearest  to  ber 
children,  their  national  splendour  and 
power.  That  kingdom  would  have  been 
irretrievably  dismembered  in  the  tenth 
century,  if  the  laws  of  feudal  dependance 
had  not  preserved  its  integrity.  £ mpires 
of  unwieldy  bulk,  like  that  of  Charle- 
magne, have  several  times  been  dissolv- 
ed by  the  usurpation  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors, as  ia  recorded  both  in  ancient 
history  and  in  that  of  the  Mahometan 
dynasties  in  the  East.  What  questioa 
can  there  be,  that  the  powerful  dukes  of 
Guienne  or  counts  of  Toulouse  woul^ 
have  thrown  off*  all  connexion  with  thf 
crown  of  France,  when  usurped  by  one 
of  their  equals,  if  the  slight  aependanc« 
of  vassalage  had  not  been  substituted  foi 
legitimate  subjection  to  a  sovereign  ? 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  societ}^ 
under  the  grandchildren  of  Charlemagne, 
which  we  must  always  keep  in  mind,  if 
we  would  appreciate  the  effiBcts  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  institutions  of  the  eleventh 
century  must  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  civilizsr 
tion  of  modem  times.  If  the  view  that 
I  have  taken  of  those  dark  ages  is  cor- 
rect, the  state  of  anarchy,  which  we  usu- 
ally term  feudal,  was  the  natural  result 
of  a  vast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  ad- 
ministered, and  the  cause,  rather  than 
effect,  of  the  general  establishment  of 
feudal  tenures.  These,  by  preserving  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  alive 
the  feeling  of  a  common  country  and 
common  duties;  and  settled,  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  constitution 
of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France, 
and  the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  pohty  may 
be  estimated,  by  its  effect  upon  q^„ct,j  ^ 
national  greatness  and  security,  umaie  or 
upon  civil  liberty  and  private  {JJ^'^^J' 
rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  and  ^^nmit. 
order  of  society,  upon  the  in-  insfhHntiw 
crease  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  £jj|^*^*' 
or  upon  the  general  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  and  energy.    The  feu- 
dal constitution  was  certainly,  as  has 
been  observed  already,  Cttle  adapted  for 
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the  defence  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  far  leas 
for  schemes  of  conquest.  But  as  it  pre- 
vailed alike  in  several  adjacent  countries, 
none  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  mil- 
itary superiority  of  its  neighbours.  It 
was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia, 
perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  from  the  danger  of  universal 
monarchy.  In  times  when  princes  had 
little  notion  of  confederacies  for  mutual 
protection,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might 
not  have  been  the  successes  of  an  Otho 
the  Great,  a  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  a 
Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have  wield- 
ed the  whole  force  of  their  subjects 
whenever  their  ambition  required.  If  an 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  supported  by  military 
despotism,  had  been  formed  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds 
of  commerce  and  liberty,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  shoot,  would  have  perished :  and 
Europe,  reduced  to  a  barbarous  servi- 
tude, might  have  fallen  before  the  free 
barbarians  of  Tartary. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a 
scheme  of  civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble 
countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is 
owing,  that  the  very  names  of  right  and 
privilege  were  not  swept  away,  as  in 
Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  power. 
The  tyranny  which,  on  every  favourable 
moment,  was  brealdng  through  all  bar- 
riers, would  have  rioted  without  control, 
if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  dis- 
united, the  nobility  had  not  been  brave 
and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudal- 
ity extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
Every  one,  I  think,  will  acknowledge 
this,  who  considers  the  limitations  of  the 
services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  mark- 
ed in  those  law-books  which  are  the 
records  of  customs,  the  reciprocity  of  ob- 
ligation between  the  lord  and  his  tenant, 
the  consent  required  in  every  measure  of 
a  legislative  or  a  general  nature,  the  •se- 
curity, above  all,  which  every  vassal 
found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by 
his  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense 
•ay)  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk  of 
the  people,  it  is  true,  were  degraded  by 
servitude,  but  this  had  no  connexion  with 
the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society 
were  not  promoted  by  this  system. 
Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in 
the  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  they  were  perpetuated  by  so 
convenient  an  institution,  which  indeed 
owed  its  universal  establishment  to  no 
other  cause.  And  as  predominant  hab- 
its of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcila- 


ble with  those  of  industry,  not  merely 
by  the  immediate  works  of  destruction 
which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but 
through  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occu- 
pations which  they  produce,  the  feudal 
system  must  have  been  intrinsically  ad- 
verse to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
the  improvement  of  those  arts,  which 
mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the  labours 
of  mankind. 

But  as  the  school  of  moral  discipline, 
the  feudal  institutions  were  perhaps  most 
to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter 
depravity ;  where,  if  any  vices  could  be 
selected  as  more  eminently  characteris- 
tic than  others,  they  were  falsehood, 
treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly 
purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  cor- 
ruption, the  feudal  spirit  exerted  its  ame- 
liorating influence.  Violation  of  faith 
stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  prompt- 
ly avenged,  most  branded  by  general  in- 
famy. The  feudal  law-books  breathe 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obliga- 
tion. The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction 
promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  promote,  a  keener 
feeling  and  readier  perception  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  leadin?  distinctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  man- 
kind are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great 
points  of  veracity  and  justice,  except 
through  the  temporary  success  of  crimes, 
or  the  want  of  a  definite  standard  of  right, 
they  gradually  recovered  themselves, 
when  Taw  precluded  the  one  and  sup- 
plied the  other.  In  the  reciprocal  ser- 
vices of  lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample 
scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested energy.  The  heart  of  man, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  sel- 
dom be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No 
occasions  could  be  more  favourable  than 
the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  beneficent  suzerain, 
against  such  powerful  aggression,  as  lefl 
little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in  his 
ruin. 

From  these  feelings,  engendered  by  the 
feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up  the  peculiar 
sentiment  of  personal  reverence  and  at- 
tachment towards  a  sovereign  which  we 
denominate  loyalty;  alike  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  stupid  devotion  of  eastern 
slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  respect  with 
which  free  citizens  regard  their  chief 
magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used  to 
swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to  fol- 
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low,  at  home  and  in  the  field,  a  feudal  su- 
perior and  bis  family,  easily  transferred 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It 
was  a  very  powerful  feeling,  which  could 
make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  disinterested  exertion  for  one  whom 
tbey  never  saw,  and  in  whose  character 
there  was  noth^  to  esteem.  In  ages 
when  the  rights  of  the  community  were 
unfelt,  this  Sentiment  was  one  great  pre- 1 
aervative  of  society ;  and,  though  collat- 1 


eral  or  even  subservient  to  more  enlar 
ged  principles,  it  is  still  indispensable  to 
the  tranquillity  and  permanence  of  every 
monarchy.  In  a  moral  view,  loyalty  has 
scarcely  perhaps  lesis  tendency  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  heart  than  patriotism  it- 
self; and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the 
scale  of  human  motives,  as  they  ascend 
from  the  grosser  inducements  of  self-in- 
terest, to  the  furtherance  of  general  hap- 
piness and  conformity  to  the  purposes  of 
mfinite  Wisdom. 


CHAPTER  m. 


IHE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  FROM  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  CARLOVINGIAN  EH 
PERORS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  NAPLES  BY  CHARLES  VUI. 


PARTI. 

Jtate  of  Italy  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat.— ^ 
Coronation  of  Otho  the  Great.— State  of  Rome. 
— Ooorad  Il.—Umon  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
with  the  £miiire.~£8tabli8bment  of  the  Nor- 
inaiw  in  Naplee  and  Skil^r.— Roger  Guiacard.— 
Riae  of  the  Lombard  Cities.— Tbe}r  gradoally 
become  more  independent  of  the  Empire.— Their 
Internal  Wars.  —  Frederick  Barbarosaa.  —  De- 
airaction  of  Milan.— Lombard  League.— Battle 
of  Legnano. — Peace  of  Constance. — Temporal 
Principality  of  the  Popes.— Guelf  and  Ghibehn 
Factions.— Otho  IV.— Fredenck  II.  — Arrange- 
ment of  the  Italian  Republics.- Second  Lombard 
War— Extinction  of  the  Houae  of  Swabia.— 
Caoses  of  the  Soccess  of  Lombard  Rspubiics.— 
Thair  prosperity- and  Forma  of  Government- 
Contentions  between  the  Nobility  and  People. 
— Civil  Wars.- Story  of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza.* 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888, 

aiaiBoritaiy  *^'  P*^  ^^  ^^^^^  which  ac- 

aiuieendor  kuowledged  the  supremacy  of 

lbs  ninth      the  western  empire  was  divi- 

"^*       ded,  like  France  and  Germany, 

*  The  authoritiea  upon  which  this  chapter  is 
fDonded/and  which  do  not  alwavs  appear  at  the 
foot  of  the  pace,  are  chiefly  the  foUowmg.  1.  Ma- 
ntori'a  Annals  of  Italy  {twelve  volomea  in  4to.  or 
eighteen  in  8va)  comprehend  a  aummary  of  its  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  volumes  relsting 
to  the  middle  ages,  into  which  he  haa  digealed  the 
original  writers  contained  in  his  great  collection, 
Scriptores  Reram  Italicarum,  are  by  much  the 
best ;  and  of  these,  the  part  which  eztenda  from 
the  seventh  or  eighth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tniy,  is  the  fullest  and  most  useful.  Moratori*s  ac- 
eancj  ia  in  general  almost  implicitly  to  be  trusted, 
and  ma  plain  integrity  speaks  in  all  his  writings ; 
6at  his  mind  was  not  philosophical  enough  to  dis- 
criminate  the  wheat  irom  the  chaff,  and  nis  habits 
of  life  induced  him  to  annex  an  imaginary  impor- 
tance to  the  dates  of  diplomaa  and  other  inconsid- 
erable matters.    His  narrative  presents  a  mere 


among  a  few  powerful  vassals,  hereditary 
governors  of  provinces.  The  principaj 
of  these  were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and 

skeleton  devoid  of  juices ;  and  besides  its  intolera- 
ble aridity,  it  labours  upder  that  confusion  which  a 
merely  chronological  arrangement  of  concurrent 
and  independent  events  most  always  produce.  2 
The  dissertations  on  Italian  Antiquities,  by  the 
same  writer,  may  be  (Considered  either  as  one  or 
two  works.  In  Latin,  they  form  six  volumes  in 
folio,  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  original  doc- 
uments. In  Italian,  they  are  freely  translated  by 
Muratori  himself,  abridged,  no  doubt,  and  without 
most  of  the  original  instruments,  but  well  furnish- 
ed with  quotations,  and  abundantly  sufficient  for 
most  purposes.  They  form  three  volumes  in  quar- 
to. 1  have  in  general  quoted  only  the  nomber  of 
the  dissertation,  on  account  of  the  variance  be* 
tween  the  Latin  and  Italian  works :  in  cases  where 
the  page  is  referred  to,  I  have  indicated,  by  the 
tide,  which  of  the  two  I  intend  to  vouch.  3.  St. 
Marc,  a  learned  and  laborious  Frenchman,  haa 
written  a  chronological  abridgment  of  Italian  his- 
tory, aomewhat  in  the  manner  of  H6nault,  but  ao 
strangely  divided  by  several  parallel  columns  m  ev- 
ery  page,  that  I  could  hardly  name  a  book  more 
inconvenient  to  the  reader.  His  knowledge,  like 
Muratori's,  lay  a  good  deal  in  points  of  minute  in- 
quiry ;  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  valued  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  work  descends  only  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  4.  Denina's  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  origi- 
nally published  in  1760,  is  a  perspicuous  and  hvely 
book,  in  which  the  principal  circumstances  are 
well  selected.  It  is  not  perhaps  free  from  errors 
in  fact,  and  still  less  from  those  of  opinion ;  but, 
till  lately,  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  a  gen 
eral  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Italy  could 
have  been  so  easily  derived.  5.  The  publication 
of  M.  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italien- 
nes  has  thrown  a  blaze  of  light  around  the  moot 
interesting,  at  least  in  many  respects,  of  European 
countries  during  the  middle  ages.  I  am  happy  to 
bear  witness,  so  far  as  my  own  studies  have  ena- 
bled me,  to  the  learning  and  diligence  of  this  wri- 
ter; qualiliea  which  the  world  is  sometimes  apt 
not  to  suppose,  where  they  perceive  so  much  ek>- 
quence  and  philosophy.    1  cannot  express  my  optn- 
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Tuscany,  the  marquises  of  Ivrea,  Susa, 
aud  Friuli.  The  great  Lombard  dutchy 
of  Beuevento,  wluch  had  stood  against 
the  arms  of  Charlemagne,  and  comprised 
more  than  half  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  had  now  fallen  into  decay,  and 
was  straitened  by  the  Greeks  in  Apulia, 
and  by  the  principalities  of  Capua  and 
Salerno,  which  had  been  severed  from  its 
own  territory,  on  the  opposite  coast.* 
And  In  the  Though  princes  of  the  Carlovin- 
fintipartof  gian  fine  continued  to  reign  in 
ide  tenth.  France,  their  character  was  too 
little  distinguished  to  challenge  the  obe- 
dience of  ludy,  already  separated  by  fam- 
ily partitions  from  the  Transalpine  na- 
tions ;  and  the  only  contest  was  among 
her  native  chiefs.    One  of  these,  Beren- 

fer,  originally  Marquis  of  Friuli,  or  the 
[arch  of  Treviso,  reigned  for  thirty-six 
years,  but  with  continually  disputed  pre- 
tensions ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  calam- 
ities of  Italy  were  sometimes  aggravated 
by  tyranny,  and  sometimes  by  intestine 

ion  of  M.  Sismondi  in  this  respect  more  strongly 
than  by  saying  that  his  work  has  almost  superseded 
the  annals  ofMuratori;  1  mean  from  the  twelfth 
century,  before  which  period  bis  labour  hardly  be- 

E'us.  Though  doubtless  not  more  accurate  than 
uratori,  he  nas  consulted  a  much  more  extensive 
list  of  authors;  and,  considered  as  a  register  of 
facts  alone,  his  history  is  incomparably  more  use- 
ful. These  are  combined  in  so  skilful  a  manner, 
as  to  diminish,  in  a  great  degree,  that  inevitable 
confusion  which  arises  from  frequency  of  transi- 
tion and  want  of  general  unity.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  from  too  redundant  details  of  unne- 
cessary circumstances,  and  sometimes,  if  I  may 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  from  unnecessary  re- 
flections, M .  Sismondi  has  run  into  a  prolixity  which 
will  probably  intimidate  the  languid  students  of  our 

a:e.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
istory  of  Julian  Republics  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  good  far  more  important  than  storing  the 
memory  with  historical  facts,  that  of  communica- 
tiag  to  the  reader's  bosom  some  sparks  of  the  dig- 
nified philosophy,  the  love  for  truth  and  virtue, 
which  live  along  its  eloquent  pages.  6.  To  Mu- 
nitori's  collection  of  original  writers,  the  Scriptores 
Aerum  Italicarum,  in  twenty-four  volumes  in  folio, 
I  have  paid  considerable  attention ;  perhaps  there 
is  DO  volume  of  it  which  I  have  not  more  9r  less 
consulted.  But,  after  the  annals  of  the  same  wri- 
ter, and  the  work  of  M.  Sismondi,  I  have  not 
thought  myself  bound  to  repeat  a  laborious  search 
into  all  the  authorities  upon  which  those  writers 
depend.  The  utility,  for  the  most  part,  of  perusing 
original  and  contemporary  authors,  consists  less 
in  ascertaining  mere  facts,  than  in  acquiring  that 
insight  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  times, 
which  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  any  compiler 
to  impsrt  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
tinguish what  information  1  have  derived  from 
these  higher  sources ;  in  cases,  therefore,  where 
no  particular  authority  is  named,  I  would  refer  to 
the  writings  of  Muratori  and  Sismondi,  especial- 
ly the  hitter,  as  the  substratum  of  the  following 
chapter.. 

*  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  1.  vii.    Sis- 
mondi, Hist  des  Republiques  Itaiiennes,  t.  i.,  p. 
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war.  The  Hungarians  desolated  Lorn* 
bardy ;  the  southern  coasts  were  infested 
by  the  Saracens,  now  masters  of  Sicily. 
Plunged  in  an  abyss,  from  which  she  saw 
no  other  means  of  extricating  herself, 
Italy  lost  sight  of  her  favourite  independ- 
ence, and  csdled  in  the  assistance  of  Otho 
the  First,  king  of  Germany.  Little  op 
position  was  made  to  this  powerful  mon 
arch.  Berenger  II.,  the  reigning  sover 
eign  of  Italy,  submitted  to  hold  the  king- 
dom of  him  as  a  fief.*  But  some  yean 
afterward,  new  disturbances  ari-  ouioiiw 
sing,  Otho  descended  from  the  <3«>*- 
Alps  a  second  time  [A.  D.  961],  deposed 
Berenger,  and  received  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  John  XII.  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly  for- 
ty years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recol- 
lection, whether  of  Augustus  or  of  Char- 
lemagne, had  led  the  Itali^ms  to  annex 
the  notion  of  sovereignty  to  the  name 
of  Roman  emperor;  nor  were  Otho,  or 
his  two 'immediate  descendants,  by  any 
means  inclined  to  waive  these  supposed 
prerogatives,  which  they  were  well  able 
to  enforce.  Most  of  the  Lombard  princes 
acquiesced  without  apparent  repugnance 
in  the  new  German  government,  which 
was  conducted  by  Otho  the  Great  with 
much  prudence  and  vigour,  and  occasion- 
ally with  severity.  The  citizens  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  still  better  satisfied  with  a 
change,  that  ensured  a  more  tranquil  and 
regular  administration  than  they  had  ex- 

Ssrienced  under  the  preceding  kings, 
ut  in  one,  and  that  the  chief  of  ItaUan 
cities,  very  different  sentiments  were 
prevalent.  We  find,  indeed,  a  con-  interasi 
siderable  obscurity  spread  over  the  »i"ie  «f 
internal  history  of  Rome,  during  ^""*- 
the  long  period  from  the  recovery  of  Italy 
by  Behsarius  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  popes  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed some  measure  or  temporal  power, 
even  while  the  city  was  professedly  gov- 
erned by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
name  of  the  eastern  empire.  This  power 
became  more  extensive  after  her  separa- 
tion from  Constantinople.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  subordinate  to  the  undeniable  8ove^ 
eignty  of  the  new  imperial  family,  who 
were  supposed  to  enter  upon  all  the  rights 
of  their  predecessors.  There  was  al- 
ways an  imperial  ofilcer,  or  prefect,  in 
that  city,  to  render  criminal  justice ;  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  was 
taken  by  the  people ;  and  upon  any  irreg- 
ular election  of  a  pope,  a  circumstance 
by  ho  means  unusual,  the  emperors  held 


•  Muratori,  A.  J>.  951.     Penina,  RiToluzionl 
d*ltalia,  L  ix.,  c  0. 
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themselves  entitled  to  interpose.  But  the 
spirit  and  even  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  were  republican.  Amid  the 
darkness  of  the  tenth  century,  which  no 
contemporary  historian  dissipates,  we 
faintly  distinguish  the  awful  names  of 
senate,  consuls,  and  tribunes,  the  domes- 
tic magistracy  of  Rome.  These  shadows 
of  past  glory  strike  us  at  first  with  sur- 

Srise;  yet  there  is  no  improbability  in 
le  supposition,  that  a  city  so  renowned 
and  populous,  and  so  happily  sheltered 
from  tne  usurpation  of  the  Lombards, 
might  have  preserved,  or  might  afterward 
establish,  a  kind  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  it  would  be  natural  to  dig- 
nify with  those  august  titles  of  antiquity.* 
During  that  anarchy  which  ensued  upon 
the  fafi  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the 
Romans  acquired  an  independence  which 
they  did  not  deserve.    The  city  became 
a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  disorders ;  the 
papal  chair  was  sought  for  at  best  by 
bnbery,  or  controlling  influence,  often  by 
violence  and  assassination ;  it  was  iUled 
by  such  men  as  naturally  rise  by  such 
means,  whose  sway  was  precarious,  and 
generally  ended  either  in  their  murder  or 
degradation.    For  many  years  the  su- 
preme  pontiffs   were  forced  upon  the 
church  by  two  women  of  high  rank,  but 
infamous  reputation,  Theodora  and  her 
daughter  Marozia.    The  kings  of  Italy, 
whose  election  in  a  diet  of  Lombard 
princes  and  bishops  at  Roncaglia  was  not 
conceived  to  convey  any  pretension  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  eould  never  obtain 
may  decidecl  influence  in  papal  elections, 
which  were  the  object  of  struggling  fac- 
tions among  the  resident  nobility.    In 
this  temper  of  the  Romans,  they  were  ill 
disposed  to  resume  habits  of  obedience 
to  a  foreign  sovereign.    The  next  year 
after  Otho's  coronation  [A.  D.  072],  they 
rebelled,  the  pope  at  their  head ;  but  were 
of  course    subdued   without   difficulty. 
The  same  republican  spirit  broke  out 
whenever  the  emperors  were  absent  in 
Germany,  especially  during  the  minority 
of  Otho  III.,  and  directed  itself  against 
the  temporal  superiority  of  the  pope. 
But  when  that  emperor  attained  man- 
hood, he  besieged  and  took  the  city, 
crushing  all  resistance  by  measures  of 
severity;  and  especiaUy  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  consul  Crescentius,  a  leader 
of  the  popular  faction,  to  whose  instiga- 
tion the  tumultuous  license  of  Rome  was 
principally  ascribed.f 


Uuntori,  A.  D.  967,  987,  1015,  1067.    Sis- 
"•,  t  i.,  p.  155. 
t  Sismandi,  t.  L,  p.  104,  makes  a  patriot  hero  of 
Cntcentiiw.    Bat  we  know  to  little  of  the  man 


At  the  death  of  Otho  ITI.  without  chil- 
dren, hi  1003,  the  compact  be-  Henry  ir. 
tween  Italy  and  the  emperors  audArdoio. 
of  the  house  of  ^axony  was  determined. 
Her  engagement  of  fidelity  was  certainly 
not  applicable  to  every  sovereign  whom 
the  princes  of  Germany  might  raise  to 
their  throne.    Accordingly  Ardoin,  mar* 
quis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected  king  of  Italy. 
But  a  German  party  existed  among  the 
Lombard  princes  and  bishops,  to  which 
his  insolent  demeanour  soon  gave  a  pre- 
text for  inviting  Henry  II.,  the  new  king 
of  Germany,  collaterally  related  to  their 
late  sovereign.    Ardoin  was  deserted  by 
most  of  the  Italians,  but  retained  his  for- 
mer subjects  in  Piedmont,  and  disputed 
the  crown  for  many  years  with  Henry, 
who  passed  very  little  time  in  Italy.    Du- 
ring this  perioid  there  was  hardly  any 
recognised  government;  and  the  Lom- 
bards became  more  and  more  accustom- 
ed, through  necessity,  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  to  provide  for  their  own  inter- 
nal police.    Meanwhile  the  German  na- 
tion had  become  odious  to  the  Italians. 
The  rude  soldiery,  insolent  and  addicted 
to  intoxication,  were  engaged  in  frequent 
disputes  with  the  citizens,  wherein  the 
latter,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  were 
exposed  first  to  the  summary  vengeance 
of  the  troops,  and  afterward  to  penal 
chastisement  for  sedition.*    In  one  of 
these  tumults,  at  the  entry  of  Henry  II., 
in  1004,  the  city  of  Pavia  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  which  inspired  its  inhabitants 
with  a  constant  animosity  against  that 
emperor.    Upon  his  death  in  1024,  the 
Italians  were  disposed  to  break  once 
more  their  connexion  with  Germany, 
which  had  elected  as  sovereign  Conrad, 
duke  of  Franconia.    They  offered  their 
crovim  to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  to 
William,  duke  of  Guienne;  but  neither 
of  them  was  imprudent  enough  to  involve 
himself  in  the  difficult  and  faithless  pol- 
itics of  Italy.    It  may  surprise  us  that  no 
candidate  appeared  from  among  her. na- 
tive princes.    But  it  had  been  the  dex- 
terous policy  of  the  Othos  to  weaken  the 
great  Italian  fiefs,  which  were  still  rather 
considered   as  hereditary  governments 
than  as  absolute  patrimonies,  by  separa- 
ting districts  from  their  jurisdiction,  under 
inferior  marquises  and    rural   counts.f 
The  bishops  were  incapable  of  becoming 
competitors,  and  generally  attached  to 


or  the  times,  that  it  aeema  better  to  follow  the 
common  tenour  of  hiatorjr,  without  vouching  £Dr 
the  accuracy  of  its  representations. 

♦  Mnratori,  A.  D.  1027, 1037. 

t  Denina,  1.  iz.,  c.  11.  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital., 
Dissert.  8.    Annali  dltalia,  A.  D.  989. 
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the  German  party.  The  cities  already 
possessed  material  influence,  but  were 
disunited  by  mutual  jealousies.  [A.  D. 
1094.]  Since  ancient  prejudices,  there 
BicoaonoT  fore,  precluded  a  federate  league 
Conrad II.  of indepeiidentprincipalities and 
republics,  for  which  perhaps  the  actual 
condition  of  Italy  unfitted  her,  Eribert, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  accompanied  by 
some  other  chief  men  of  Lombardy,  re- 
paired to  Constance,  and  tendered  the 
crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already 
disposed  to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependance 
upon  Germany.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  Conrad  or  his  successors  were 
ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over  It- 
aly;* but  whether  this  ceremony  took 
place  or  not,  we  may  certainly  date  from 
that  time  the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the 
Germanic  body.  It  became  an  unques- 
tionable maxim,  that  the  votes  of  a  few 
German  princes  conferred  a  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  country  which  had  never 
been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  for- 
mally recognised  this  superiority. f  But 
it  was  an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that 
the  elected  king  of  Germany  could  not 
assume  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  until 
his  coronation  by  the  pope.  The  middle 
appellation  of  King  of  the  Romans  was 
invented  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
reiffn  of  Maximilian  that  the  actual  coro- 
nation at  Rome  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  title  of  emperor  taken  immediately 
after  the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  oT  Fran- 
conia  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  that 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  marked  by 
three  great  events  in  Italian  history ;  the 
struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  pa- 
pacy for  ecclesiastical  investitures,  the 
establishment  of  the  Norman  kingdom  in 
Naples,  and  the  formation  of  distinct  and 
nearly  independent  repubUcs  among  the 

•  Mttratori,  A.  D.  1026.  ft  is  said  afterward,  p. 
367,  that  he  was  a  Romanis  ad  Imperatorem  elec- 
ms.  The  people  of  Rome  therefore  preserred 
their  nominal  rtght  of  concurring  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor.  Muratori,  in  another  place,  A.  D. 
1040,  supposes  that  Henrv  III.  was  chosen  king  of 
Italy,  though  he  allows  that  no  proof  of  it  exists ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  for  tne  supposition. 

t  Gunther,  the  poet  of  Frederick  Bartwrossa,  ex- 
presses this  not  inelegantly  :— 

Romani  gloria  regni 
Nos  Denes  est ;  <)uenicunq[ue  sibi  Germania  regem 
Pnracit,  hunc  dives  submisso  vertice  Roma 
Accipit,  et  verso  Tiberim  regit  ordine  Rhenus. 

OuntJur,  LigurmHM  op.  Strupium  Corjm$  HUL 
Chrmeat.^  p.  366. 
Yet  it  appears  from  Otho  of  Prising,  an  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  some  Italian  nobles  con- 
carred,  or  at  least  were  present  and  assisting,  in 
the  election  of  Fnderick  nimeelf,  L  ii.,  c.  L 


cities  of  Lombardy.  The  first  of  these 
will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  where  I  shall  trace 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power.  But 
it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant 
state  of  disturbance  in  Italy ;  and  should 
be  mentioned  at  present  as  one  of  the 
main  causes  which  excited  in  that  coun- 
try a  systematic  opposition  to  the  im- 
perial authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  ^^^^ 
tury,  were  chiefly  subject  to  incesij 
the  Greek  empire,  which  had  jwuthem 
latterly  recovered  part  of  its  '  ^' 
losses,  and  exhibitea  some  ambition  and 
enterprise,  though  without  any  intrinsic 
vigoiu:.  They  were  governed  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, styled  Catapan,*  who  resided  at 
Bari  in  Apulia.  On  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  three  dutchies,  or  rather  republics, 
of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  had  for 
several  ages  preserved  their  connexion 
with  the  Greek  empire,  and  acknowl- 
edged its  nominal  sovereignty.  The 
Lombard  principalities  'of  Benevento, 
Salerno,  and  Capua,  had  much  declined 
from  their  ancient  splendour.  The  Greeks 
were,  however,  not  likely  to  attempt  any 
further  conquests :  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople had  relapsed  into  its  usual  indo- 
lence ;  nor  had  they  much  right  to  boast 
of  successes,  rather  due  to  the  Saraceu 
auxiliaries,  whom  they  hired  from  Sicily. 
No  momentous  revolution  apparently 
threatened  the  south  of  Italy,  and  least 
of  all  could  it  be  anticipated  from  what 
quarter  the  storm  was  about  to  gather. 

The  followers  of  RoUo,  who  rested 
from  plunder  and  piracy  in  the  g^t,^„,^ 
quiet  possession  of  Normandy,  ortheNor- 
became  devout  professors  of  the  ro«na  at 
Christian  faith,  and  particularly  ^^•'^  ^ 
addicted  to  the  custom  of  pilgrimage, 
which  gratified  their  curiosity  and  spirit 
of  adventure.  In  small  bodies,  well 
armed,  on  account  of  the  lawless  charac- 
ter of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed,  the  Norman  pilgrims  visited  the 
shrines  of  Italy  and  even  the  Holy  Land. 
Some  of  these,  very  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  were  engaged  by  a  Lombard 
prince  of  SaJemo  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory;  and 
through  that  superiority  of  valour,  and 
perhaps  of  corporal  strength,  which  this 
singular  people  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed above  all  other  Europeans,  they 
made  surprising  havoc  among  the  ene- 
my.t    This  exploit  led  to  fresh  engage- 

*  Catapanus,  from,  xard  vov,  one  employed  in  the 
general  administration  of  affairs, 
t  Oiannone,t.ii,  p.7[editl753].    lahooldob 
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ments,  and  these  engagements  drew  new 
adventurers  from  Normandy ;  they  found- 
ed the  little  city  of  Aversa  near  Capua, 
and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  against 
the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  But,  though  per- 
forming splendid  services  in  this  war, 
they  were  ill  repaid  by  their  ungrateful 
employers ;  and  being  by  no  means  of  a 
temper  to  bear  with  injury,  they  revenged 
themselves  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  Apu- 
lia. This  province  was  speedily  sub- 
dued, and  divided  among  twelve  Norman 
Conqaetta  counts  [A.  D.  1042] ;  but  soon  af- 
oTBobert  terwaid  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of 
GaiKanL  j^^lve  brothers,  many  of  whom 
were  renowned  in  these  Italian  wars, 
acquired  the  sovereignty;  and  adding 
Calabria  to  his  conquests  [A.  D.  1067], 

Sit  an  end  to  the  long  dominion  of  the 
astern  emperors  in  Italy.*  He  reduced 
the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Bene- 
vento,  in  the  latter  instance  sharing  the 
spoil  with  the  pope,  who  took  the  city  to 
himself,  while  Robert  retained  the  terri- 
tory. His  conquests  in  Greece,  which 
he  invaded  with  the  magnificent,  design 
of  overthrowing  the  Eastern  empire, 
were  at  least  equally  splendid,  though 
less  durable.  [A.  D.  1061.]  Roger,  his 
younger  brother,  undertook  meanwhile 
the  romantic  enterprise,  as  it  appeared, 
of  conquering  the  Island  of  Sicily,  with 
a  small  body  of  Norman  volunteers. 
But  the  Saracens  were  broken  into  petty 
stat^,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  brethren  in  Spain  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  many  years  of  war,  Roger 
became  sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took 
the  title  of  count.  The  son  of  this  prince, 
upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Quiscard's 
posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sover- 
eignties, and  subjugating  the  free  repub- 
lics of  Naples  ana  Amalfi,  and  the  pnnci- 
pality  of  Capua  [A.  D.  11271,  established 
a  boundary  which  has  hardly  been  changed 
since  his  time.f 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman 
riiptf  bwag-  leaders  were  viewed  unfavonra- 
tiMrwor  bly  by  the  popes.  Leo  IX. 
Naptoc  marohed  in  person  against  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  with  an  army  of  German 

t^rre,  that  St.  Marc,  a  more  critical  writer  in  ex- 
amination of  facta  than  Giannone,  treats  this  first 
adventore  of  the  Normans  as  unauthenticated. 
— Abr4g6  Chronologiqae,  p.  990. 

•  The  final  blow  was  given  to  the  Greek  domi- 
nation over  Italy  by  the  capture  of  Ban,  in  1071, 
after  a  siege  of  foor  years.  It  had  for  some  time 
been  confined  to  this  single  city. — Moratori,  St. 
Man:. 

t  M.  Sismondi  has  excelled  himself  in  descri- 
bing the  conquest  of  Amalfi  and  Naples  by  Roger 
Oaiscard  (t.  i.,  c.  4) ;  warming  his  imagination 
wiih  ▼isions  of  liberty  and  virtue  in  those  obscure 
fwnUics,  which  no  real  hirtoiy  sanmres  to  dispeL 


mercenaries,  but  was  beaten  and  made 
prisoner  in  this  unwise  enterprise,  the 
scandal  of  which  nothing  but  good  for- 
tune could  have  lightened.    He  fell,  how- 
ever,  into  the  hands  of  a  devout  pe  ,ple, 
who   implored   his   absolution   for   the 
crime    of  defending    themselves;    and 
whether  through   gratitude,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  liberation,  invested  them 
with  their  recent  conquests  in  Apulia  as 
fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.    This  investiture 
was  repeated  and  enlarged,  as  the  popes, 
especially  in  their  contention  with  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  Y.,  found  the  advantage 
of  using  the  Normans  as  faithful  auxilia- 
ries.   Finally,  Innocent  II.,  in  1139,  con- 
ferred upon  Roger  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily.    It  is  difiicult  to  understand  by 
what  pretence  these  countries  could  l>e, 
claimed  by  the  see  of  Rome  in  sover-' 
eignty,  unless  by  virtue  of  the  pretended 
donation  of  Constantino,  or  that  of  Louis 
the  Debonair,  which  is  hardly  less  suspi- 
cious ;*  and,  least  of  all,  how  Innocent 
II.  could  surrender  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  whether  that  was  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  rejmblic,  or  as  a 
portion  of  the  Greek  empire.    But  the 
Normans,  who  had  no  title  but  their 
swords,  were  naturally  glad  to  give  an 
appearance  of  legitimacy  to  their  con- 
quest ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  even 
in  the  hand^  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
in  Europe,  never  ceased  to  pa^  a  feudal 
acknowledgment  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
The  revolutions  which  time  brought 
forth  on  the  opposite  side  of  Italy  were 
still  more  interesting.    Under  the  Lom- 
bard and  French  princes,  every  promMor 
city  with  its  adjacent  district  was  UMLom- 
subject  to  the  government  and  ^"*  *^''*** 
jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was  himself 
subordinate  to  the  duke  or  marquis  of 
the  province.    From  these  counties  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  first  German  em- 
perors to  dismember  particular  towns  or 
tracts  of  country,  granting  them  upon  a 
feudal  tenure  to  rural  lords,  by  many  of 
whom  also  the  same  title  was  assumed. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  authority  of  the  ori- 
ginal officers  was  confined  almost  to  the 
walls  of  their  own  cities ;  and  in  many 
cases,  the  bishops  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
temporal  government,t  and  exercised  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  count. 

*  Moratori  presumes  to  suppose,  that  the  inter 
polated,  if  not  spurious,  grants  of  Louis  the  Debo 
nair,  Otho  I.,  and  Henry  IL,  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
were  promulg&ted  about  tiie  time  of  the  first  con- 
cessions to  the  Normans,  in  order  to  give  the  popes 
a  colourable  pretext  to  dispose  of  the  soatfaem 
prorinces  of  Italy.    A.  D  1069. 

t  Muratori,  Antiquit.  ftalm,  Dissert  S.  Anmli 
dltalia,  A.  D.  968.    AntichiU  Eat0iia,pLa6 
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It  is  impoBsible  to  ascertain  the  time  at 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  began  to 
aeeume  a  r^Niblican  form  of  government, 
or  to  trace  with  precision  the  grad&^ions 
of  their  progress.  The  last  historian  of 
Italy  asserts,  that  Otho  the  First  erected 
them  into  municipal  communities,  and 
permitted  the  election  of  their  magis- 
trates ;  but  of  this  he  produces  no  evi- 
dence ;  and  Muratori,  from  whose  author- 
ky  it  is  rash  to  depart  without  strong 
reasons,  is  not  only  silent  about  any 
eharters,  but  discovers  no  express  une- 
quivocal testimonies  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  eleventh  century.* 
The  first  appearance  of  the  citizens  act- 
ing for  themselves,  is  in  a  tumult  at  Mi- 
lan, in  991,  when  the  archbishop  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.f  But  this  was  a 
transitory  ebullition,  and  we  must  descend 
lower  for  more  specific  proofs.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  disputed  succession  of  Ar- 
doin  and  Henry,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  age,  and  the  kind  of  interregnum 
which  then  took  place,  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants an  opportumty  of  choosing  magis- 
trates, and  of  sharing  in  public  delibera- 
tions. A  similar  relaxation  indeed  of  gov- 
ernment in  France,  had  exposed  the  peo- 
ple to  greater  servitude,  and  established 
a  feudS  aristocracy.  But  the  feudal  te- 
nures seem  not  to  have  produced  in  Italy 
that  systematic  and  regular  subordination 
which  existed  in  France  during  the  same 
period;  nor  were  the  mutual  duties  of 
the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  so 
well  understood  or  observed.  Hence  we 
«  find  not  only  disputes,  but  actual  civil 
war  between  the  lesser  gentry  or  vavas- 
sors,  and  the  higher  nobility,  their  imme- 
diate superiors.  These  differences  were 
adjusted  by  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  edict  in  1037,  by 
which  the  feudal  law  of  Italy  was  re- 
duced to  more  certainty.^  From  this 
disunion  among  the  membero  of  the  feu- 
dal confederacy,  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
citizens  to  render  themselves  secure 
against  its  dominion.  The  cities,  too,  of 
Lombardy,  were  far  more  populous  and 
better  defended  than  those  of  France; 
they  had  learned  to  stand  sieges  in  the 
Hungarian  invasions  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  had  acquired  the  right  of  protect- 
ing themselves  by  strong  fortifications. 
Those  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
temporal  government  of  their  bishops 
had  peculiar  advantages  in  struggling  for 

•■  Sinondi,  t.  i.,  p.  97, 384.    Munl«ci,  Diswit 
48. 
t  MurBton^Amudid'ItaUs. 


eroaneipation.*  This  circumstance  in  the 
state  of  Lombardy  I  consider  as  highly 
important  towards  explaining  the  subse- 
quent revolution.  Notwithstanding  sev- 
eral exceptions,  a  churchman  was  less 
likely  to  be  bold  and  active  in  command 
than  a  soldier;  and  the  sort  of  election 
which  was  always  necessary,  and  some- 
times more  than  nominal,  on  a  vacancy 
of  the  see,  kept  up  among  the  citizens  a 
notion  that  the  authority  of  their  bish<9 
and  chief  magistrate  emanated  in  soma 
degree  from  themselves.  In  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
the  earliest,  perhaps,  and  certainly  the 
most  famous  of  Lombard  republics,  there 
occurred  a  disputed  election;  two,  or 
even  three  competitors,  claimed  the 
archiepiscopal  functions,  and  were  com- 
pelled, in  the  absence  of  the  emperors, 
to  obtain  the  exercise  of  them  by  means 
of  their  own  faction  among  the  citizens-f 
These  were  the  general  causes,  which, 
operating  at  various  times  during  the 
eleventh  century,  seem  gradually  to  haw 

«  The  bishops  seem  to  h'a^e  become  connts, 
or  temporal  governors  of  tbeir  sees,  about  tb« 
end  of  the  tenth,  or  before  the  middle  of  the  elev> 
enth  centurr.— Muratori,  Dis.  8.  Denina,  1.  ix., 
c.  11.  St.  Marc,  A.  D.  1041, 1047.  1070.  In  Ar- 
nulfs  History  of  Milan,  written  before  the  close  of 
the  latter  age,  we  have  a  contemponurv  evideoca 
And  from  the  perusal  of  that  work  I  should  infer, 
that  the  archbishop  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  tl^e  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  af)pearB  highly  probable,  that  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens,  partook  in  the  administratioR  of  public  af- 
fairs.—Muratori,  Scriptores  Kerum  Italicarum,  L 
iv.j  p.  16, 2^,  23,  and  particularly  the  last.  In  most 
cities  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tesino,  the  bishops 
lost  their  temporal  autberity  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, thou^  the  archbishop  of  Milan  had  no  smaU 
prerogalives  while  that  city  was  governed  as  a  re- 
public. But  in  Piedmont  they  continued  longer  in 
the  enjoyment  of  power.  Vercelli  and  even  Turin 
were  almost  subject  to  their  respective  prelates  till 
the  thirteenth  century.  For  this  reason  among 
others,  the  Piedmontese  cities  are  hardly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  republics  of  Lombardy. — De- 
nina, Istoria  deiritalia  Occidentale,  t.  i.,  p.  101. 

t  Muratori,  A.  D.  1345.  Sometimes  taeinfaab- 
itants  of  a  city  refused  to  acknowledge  a  bishop 
named  by  the  emperor,  as  happened  at  Pavia  and 
Asti  about  1057.>-Arnulf,  p.  82.  This  waa,  is  otb< 
er  words,  setting  up  themselves' as  republics.  But 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1070,  when  the  Milanese  absolutely  rejected 
Godfrey,  appointed  by  Henry  IV.,  and  after  a  re- 
sistance of  several  years,  ooliged  the  empeitor  to 
fix  upon  another  person.  The  city  had  been  pre- 
viously involved  in  long  and  violent  tumults,  wbichj 
though  rather  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  than  civil 
history,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  endeavours  mado 
to  reform  the  conduct  and  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
the  derjnr.  had  a  considerable  tendency  to  diminish 
thearchoishop's  authority,  and  to  give  a  republican 
character  to  the  inhabitants.  These  proceeoings  arf 
tola  at  great  length  by  St  Marc,  t  lii.,  A.  D,  1056- 
1077.    Amulf  and  Luululf axe  tho  original  aourcflf 
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produced  a  repiMicui  form  of  govem- 
meot  ia  the  Italian  cities.  But  this  part 
of  hiatoiy  is  very  obscure.  The  archives 
af^  all  ciues  before  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Ikrbarossa  have  perished.  For  many 
years  there  is  a  great  defickeaey  of  con- 
temporary Lombard  historians,  and  those 
of  a  later  age,  who  endeavoured  to  search 
into  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  have 
fiMiud  only  some  barren  and  insulated 
events  to  record.  We  perceive,  howev- 
er, throughout  the  eleventh  cen,tury,  that 
the  cities  were  continually  in  warfare 
with  each  other.  This,  indeed,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  that  age,  and 
no  inference  can  absolutely  be  drawn 
from  it  as  to  their  internal  freedom.  But 
a  is  observable,  that  their  chronicles 
speak,  in  recording  these  transactions, 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  their  leaders, 
which  is  the  true  republican  tone  of  his- 
tory. Thus,  in  the  Annals  of  Pisa,  we 
read  under  the  years  lOOd  and  1004,  of 
victories  gained  by  the  Pisans  over  the 
people  of  Lucca ;  m  1006,  that  the  Pisans 
and  Genoese  conquered  Sardinia.*  These 
annals  indeed  are  not  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  nor  perhaps  of  much  authority. 
But  we  have  an  original  account  of  a 
war  that  broke  out  in  1057,  between  Pa- 
via  and  Milan,  in  which  the  citizens  are 
said  to  have  raised  armies,  made  allian- 
ees,  hired  foreign  troops,  and  in  every 
respect  acted  like  independent  states.f 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  power  left  in  the 
empire  to  control  them.  The'  two  Hen- 
rys IV.  and  v.  were  so  much  embar- 
lassed  during  the  quarrel  concerning  in- 
vestitures, and  the  continual  troubles  of 
Germany,  that  they  were  less  likely  to 
mterfere  with  the  rising  freedom  of  the 
Italian  cities,  than  to  purchase  their  as- 
sistance by  large  concessions.  Henry 
IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Pisa,  in  1081, 
full  of  the  most  important  privileges, 
promising  even  not  to  name  any  mar- 
quis of  Tuscany  without  the  people^s 
ooosent;!  and  it  is  possible,  that  al- 
though the  instruments  have  perished, 
#lher  places  might  obtain  similar  ad- 
vantages. However  this  may  be,  it  is 
eertain  that,  before  the  death  of  Henry 

*  Murat.,  Diss.  45.  AmQlfas,  the  historian  of 
Milan,  makes  no  mention  of  any  temporal  coants, 
wiiich  seems  to  be  a  proof  that  there  were  none  in 
WHj  authority.  He  speaks  always  of  Madiolaaan- 
aes,  Papienses,  Ravenates,  6lc.  This  history  was 
written  about  1085,  but  relates  to  the  earlier  part 
of  that  century.  That  of  Landulfus  corroborates 
this  suppoaitioa,  which  indeed  is  oainble  of  proof 
aa  to  Milan  and  aeyeral  other  cities  in  which  the 
tmnponk  goTemment  had  been  legaUy  yeated  in 
the  biahopa. 

t  If  unt,  Diaa.  45.  Anm1£,  Hist  Hediolao.,  p.  22. 

t  If  ant.,  Diasert.  46. 


y.,  in  1185,  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lom* 
bardy,  and  many  among  those  of  Tusca- 
ny, were  accustomed  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  and  to  act  as  independent 
communities^  in  waging  war  and  in  do-. 
Ksstic  government.* 

The  territory  sujbjected  originally  to 
Ihe  count  or  bishop  of  these  Their  aeqai* 
cities  had  been  reduced,  as  I  siUMs? 
mentioned  above,  by  numerous  '•^rtiory. 
concessions  to  the  rural  nobility.  But 
the  new  republics,  deeming  themselves 
entitled  to  all  which  their  former  gov- 
ernors had  once  possessed,  began  to 
attack  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  an« 
eient  territory.  They  besieged  the  cas- 
tles of  the  rural  counts,  and  successively 
reduced  them  into  subjection.  They 
suppressed  some  minor  communities, 
which  had  been  formed,  in  imitation  of 
^emselves,  by  little  towns  belonging 
to  their  district.  Sometimes  they-  pur- 
chased feudal  superiorities  or  territorial 
jurisdictions,  ana,  according  to  a  policy 
not  unusual  with  the  stronger  party,  con- 
verted the  rights  of  property  into  those 
of  govemment.t  Hence,  at  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  are  assured 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  hardly 
any  nobleman  could  be  found  except  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  hot  sub- 
mitted to  some  city.^  We  may  except 
also,  I  should  presume,  the  families  of 
Este  and  Malaspina,  as  well  as  that  of 
Savoy.  Muratori  produces  many  charters 
of  mutual  compact  between  the  nobles 
and  the  neighbouring  cities;  whereof 
one  invariable  article  is,  that  the  former 
should  reside  within  the  walls  a  certain 
number  of  months  in  the  year.^  The 
rural  nobiliiy,  thus  deprived  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  had  endeared  their  cas- 
tles, imbibed  a  new  ambition  of  directing 
the  municipal  govenunent  of  the  cities, 
which,  during  Sie  first  period  of  the  re* 
pubUcs,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
superior  families.  It  was  the  sagacious 
policy  of  the  Lombards  to  invite  settlers 
by  throwing  open  to  them  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  and  sometimes  they  even 
bestowed  them  by  compuiaion.    Some- 


•  Mnrat.,  Annali  d'ltal.,  A.  D.  1107. 

t  H  dommio  utile  delle  cittii  e  de'  Tillaggi  era  tal 
volta  diviao  fira  due  o  pid  padroni,  ossia  che  s'aa- 
segnassero  a  ciascunb  diversi  quartieri,  o  si  diri- 
deasero  i  proventi  della  gabelle.  owero  che  I'uno 
aianore  godesse  d'una  spezie  della  giurisdizione, 
•  i'altro  d^m*  altra.— Denina,  1.  xiL,  c.  3.  Thia 
produced  a  nM  intricacy  of  titles,  which  was  of 
course  advantageoas  to  those  who  wanted  a  pre- 
text for  robbing  their  neifliiboQrs. 

t  Otho  Friamgena.,  L  ii.,  e.  13. 

4  MwBst,  XMiB.  a. 
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ttmes  a  city,  imitating  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  Rome,  granted  these  privileges 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  another.*  Thus 
the  principal  cities,  and  especially  Milan, 
ii»ached,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  degree  of  population  very  far 
beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  great 
kingdoms.  Within  their  strong  walls  and 
deep  trenches,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
well-peopled  streets,  the  industrious  dwelt 
secure  from  the  license  of  armed  pilla- 
gers and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants. 
Artisans,  whom  the  military  landholders 
contemned,  acquired  and  deserved  the 
right  of  bearing  arms  for  their  own  and 
the  public  defence.f  Their  occupations 
became  liberal,  because  they  were  the 
foundation  of  their  political  franchises; 
the  citizens  were  classed  in  companies 
according  to  their  respective  crafts ;  each 
of  which  had  its  tribune  or  standard-bearer 
(gonfalonier),  at  whose  command,  when 
any  tumult  arose  or  enemy  threatened, 
they  rushed  in  arms  to  muster  in  the 
marke^place. 

But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the 
Their  mutual  sympathy,  which  institutions 
Mimottties.  go  fuU  of  liberty  create,  to  the 
national  conduct  of  these  little  repubhcs. 
Their  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by 
that  restless  spirit,  from  which  a  democ- 
racy is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannising 
over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played 
over  again  the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece, 
vnth  sill  its  circumstances  of  inveterate 
hatred,  unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious 
retaliation,  though  with  less  consummate 
actors  upon  the  scene.  Among  all  the 
Lombard  cities,  Milan  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous, as  well  for  power  and  popula- 
tion, as  for  the  abu^e  of  those  resour- 
ces by  arbitrary  and  ambitious  conduct. 
Thus,  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town  of 
Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the  in- 
habitants among  six  villages,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  unrelenting  despo- 
tism.^    Thus,  in  1118,  they  commenced 


*  Murat.,  Diss.  49. 

t  Otho  FrisineensiB  ap.  Murat  Scr.  Rer.  Ital., 
t.  ▼!.,  p-  708.  Ut  etiam  ad  comphmendos  Ticinos 
matenft  non  careant,  inferioria  ordinis  ju^enea,  vel 
i|iioalibet  contemptibilium  etiam  mechanicarum  ar- 
Uum  opificea,  quoa  cetene  gontea  ab  honesUoribua 
et  liberioribus  studiia  tanauam  pestem  propellunt, 
ad  militia)  cingulum,  vel  diniiutum  gradus  aaaa- 
mere  non  dedignantur.  Ex  <}uo  factum  eat,  ut 
esteria  orbia  civitatibuB,  divitiia  et  potentiA  pre- 
emineant. 

t  The  animosity  between  Milan  and  Lodi  was  of 
very  old  standing.  It  originated,  according  to  Ar- 
oulf,  in  the  reatatance  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ihe  latter  city  to  an  attempt  made  by  Archbishop 
firibert  to  force  a  bishop  of  his  own  nomination 
upon  them.  The  bloodahed,  plunder,  and  conlla- 
grationa  which  had  ensued,  would,  he  says,  fill  a 
volume,  if  thev  were  related  at  length.^Script0re8 


a  war  of  ten  years'  duration  with  the 
little  city  of  Como ;  but  the  surprising 
perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  procured 
for  them  better  terms  of  capitulation, 
though  they  lost  their  original  independ- 
ence. The  Cremonese  treated  so  harsh- 
ly the  town  of  Crema,  that  it  revolted 
from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Milan.  Cities  of  more  equal- 
forces  carried  on  interminable  hostilities 
by  wasting  each  other's  territorv,  de- 
stroying the  harvests,  and  burning  the  vil- 
lages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors, 
meanwhile,  though  not  very  ef-  sorenigniy 
fective,  was  in  theory  always  of  the  em- 
admitted.  Their  name  was  P^*^ 
used  in  public  acts,  and  appeared  upoiA 
the  coin.  When  they  came  into  Italy, 
they  had  certain  customary  supplies  of 
provisions  called  fodrum  regale,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  where  they  resided ; 
during  their  presence,  all  inferior  magis- 
tracies were  suspended,  and  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  devolved  upon  them  alone. 
But  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Lom- 
bards, that  they  built  the  roy^l  palaces 
without  their  gates;  a  precaution  to 
which  the  emperors  were  compelled  to 
submit.  This  was  at  a  very  early  time 
a  subject  of  contention  between  the  in- 
habitants of  Pavia  and  Conrad  II.,  whose 
Salace,  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  citv,  they 
ad  demolished  in  a  sedition,  and  were 
unwilling  to  rebuild  in  that  situation.* 

^uch  was  the  condition  of  Italy  -when 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  duke  of  Frederick 
Swabia,  and  nephew  of  the  last  Barttrosi^ 
emperor,  Conrad  III.,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Germany.,  His  accession  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period,  the  du- 
ration of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
years,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  house  of  Swabia.  It  is  characteri- 
zed, like  the  former,  by  three  distinguish- 
ing features  in  Italian  history ;  the  ^vic- 
torious struggle  of  the  Lombard  and  oth- 
er cities  for  independence,  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  a  temporal  sovereignty 
over  the  middle  provinces  by  the  popes, 
and  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Swabia. 
In  Frederick  Barbarossa  the  Italians 
found  a  very  different  sovereign  from 
the  two  last  emperors,  Lothaire  and  Con- 
rad III.,  who  had  seldom  appeared  in 


Reram  Italic,  t  !▼.,  p.  16.  And  this  is  the  teati- 
mony  of  a  writer  wno  did  not  live  beyond  108S. 
Seyenty  years  more,  either  of  hostility  or  seryitud^b 
elapsed,  before  Lodi  was  permitted  to  respire. 

•  Otho  Ftiaingenaia,  p.  710.    Muratoii,  A.  D. 
1007. 
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Italy,  and  with  forces  quite  inadeqaate 
to  control  such  insubordinate  subjects. 
The  distinguished  valour  and  ability  of 
this  prince  rendered  a  Severe  and  arbi- 
trary temper,  and  a  haughty  conceit  of 
his  imperial  rights,  more  formidable.   He 
believed,   or  professed  to  believe,  the 
magnificent  absurdity,,  that,  as  successor 
of  Augustus,  he  inherited  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.     In  the   same  right  he 
more  powerfully,  if  not  more  rationally, 
laid  claim  to  the  entire  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  emperors  over  their  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  this  the  professors  of  the 
civil  law,  which  was  now  diligently  stud- 
ied, lent  him  their  aid  with  the  utmost 
servility.    To  such  a  disposition  the  self- 
government  of  the  Lombard  cities  ap- 
peared mere  rebellion.     Milan,  especial- 
IV,  the  most  renowned  of  them  all,  drew 
down  upon  herself  his   inveterate  re- 
sentment.   He  found,  unfortunately,  too 
good  a  pretence  in  her  behaviour  towards 
Lodi.    Two  natives  of  that  ruined  city 
threw  themselves  at  the  emperor's  feet, 
imploring  him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
justice,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their 
country.    It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
terror  inspired  by  Milan,  that  the  consuls 
of  Lodi  disavowed  the  complaints  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  inhabitants  trembled 
at  the  danger  of  provoking  a  summary 
vengeance,  against  which  the  imperial 
arms  seemed  no  protection.*    The  Mi- 
lanese, however,  aostained  from  attack- 
ing the  people  of  Lodi,  though  they  treat- 
ed with  contempt  the  emperor's  order  to 
leave  them  at  liberty.    Frederick,  mean- 
while, came  into  Italy,  and  held  a  diet  at 
Roncaglia,  where  complaints  poured  in 
from  many  quarters  against  the  Milanese. 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, were  impatient  to  renew  hostilities 
under  the  imperial  auspices.    Brescia, 
Tortona,  and  Crema  were  allies,  or  rath- 
er dependants,  of  Milan.    Frederick  soon 
took  occasion  to  attack  the  latter  confed- 
eracy.   Tortona  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  levelled  to  the  ground.    But  a 
.  feudal  army  was  soon  dissolved ;    the 
emperor  had  much  to  demand  his  atten- 
tion at  Rome,  where  he  was  on  ill  terms 
with  Adrian  IV. ;  and  when  the  imperial 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Lombardv, 
the  Milanese  rebuilt  Tortona,  and  expell- 
ed the  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwel- 
lings.   Frederick  assembled  a  fresh  army, 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  these  circum- 
stances in  the  narrative  of  Otho  Morena,  a  citizen 
of  Lodi.— Script  Rer.  lUl,  t  yi.,  p.  966.  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  who  reproaches  Morena  lor  partiality  to- 
wards Frederick  in  the  Milanese  war,  should  nave 
remembered  the  provocations  of  Lodi.— Hist,  dee 
S6pubL  Ital,  t.  il,  p.  102. 


to  which  almost  every  city  of  Lombardyf 
willingly  or  by  force,  contributed  its  mi- 
litia. It  is'said  to  have  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  -The  Milanese  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  walls;  and 
perhaps  might  have  defied  the  imperial 
forces,  if  their  immense  population,  which 
gave  them  confidence  m  arms,  had  not 
exposed  them  to  a  different  enemy.  Mi- 
lan was  obhged  by  hunger  to  capitulate, 
upon  conditions  not  very  severe,  if  a  van- 
quished people  could  ever  safely  rely 
upon  the  convention  that  testifies  their 
submission. 

[A.  D.  1 158.]  Frederick,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Milan,  held  a  diet  at  Ron-  Diet  or 
caglia,  where  the  effect  of  his  vie-  Hoocagiia. 
tories  was  fatally  perceived.  The  bishops, 
the  higher  nobihty,  the  lavyers,  vied  with 
one  another  in  exalting  his  prerogatives. 
He  defined  the  regalian  rights,  as  they 
were  called,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude the  cities  and  private  proprietors 
from  coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or  ter- 
ritorial dues,  which  they  had  for  many 
years  possessed.  These, however,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  retain  for  a  pecuniary  stip- 
ulation. A  more  important  innovation 
was  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  with 
the  title  of^podesta,  to  administer  justice, 
concurrently  with  the  consuls;  but  he 
soon  proceeded  to  abolish  the  latter  of- 
fice in  many  cities,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  magistrates.  He  prohibited  the  cit- 
ies from  levying  vrar  against  each  other. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  showed  no 
favour  to  Milan.  The  capitulation  was 
set  at  naught  in  its  most  express  provis- 
ions ;  a  podesUH  was  sent  to  supersede  the 
consuls,  and  part  of  the  territorynaken 
away.  Whatever  mifht  be  the  risk  ol 
resistance,  and  the  Milanese  had  experi- 
enced enough  not  to  undervalue  it,  they 
were  determined  rather  to  see  their  liber- 
ties at  once  overthrown,  than  gradually 
destroyed  by  a  faithless  tyrant.  They 
availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  his 
army  to  renew  the  war.  Its  issue  was 
more  calamitous  than  that  of  the  last. 
Almost  all  Lombardy  lay  patient  under 
subjection.  The  small  town  of  Crema, 
always  the  faithful  ally  of  Milan,  stood  a 
memorable  siege  against  the  imperial 
army ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  ultimate-' 
ly  compelled  to  capitulate  for  their  lives, 
and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their 
dwellings  to  the  ground.*  But  all  smaller 


*  The  siege  of  Crema  is  told  at  great  length  bf 
Otto  Morena ;  it  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a  display 
of  extraordinarjr,  though  unsuccessful,  perseve- 
rance and  intrepidity,  but  as  the  most  detailed  ac- 
coam  of  the  methods  used  in  th   attack  and  de- 
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oaptora  and  calamities  were  foigotten,  when 
deMruciion  the  great  city  of  Milan,  worn 
of  Milan.  ^^^  jjy  famine  rather  than  sub- 
dued by  force,  was  reduced  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Lombardy  stood  in  anx- 
ious suspense  to  know  Uie  determination 
of  Frederick  respecting  this  ancient  me- 
tropolis, the  seat  of  the  early  Christian 
emperors,  and  second  only  to  Rome  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latin  church.  A 
delay  of  three  weeks  excited  fallacious 
hopes ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an 
order  was  given  to  the  Milanese  to  evac- 
uate their  habitations.  The  deserted 
streets  were  instantly  occupied  by  the 
imperial  army ;  the  people  of  Pavia  and 
riremona,  of  Lodi  and  Oomo,  were  com- 
missioned to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
respective  quarters  of  the  city  assigned 
to  them ;  and  in  a  few  dajs  the  pillaged 
churches  stood  alone  amid  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  Milan. 

[A.  D.  1162.]  There  was  now  little  left 
of  that  freedom  to  which  Lombardy  had 
aspired:  it  was  gone  like  a  pleasant 
dream,  and  she  awoke  to  the  fears  and 
miseries  of  servitude.  Frederick  obeyed 
the  dtctaites  of  his  vindictive  temper,  and 
of  the  policy  usual  among  statesmen. 
He  abrogated  the  consular  regimen  in 
some  even  of  the  cities  which  had  sup- 
ported him,  and  established  his  podesta 
m  their  place.  This  magistrate  was  al- 
ways  a  stranger,  A*equenUy  not  even  an 
Italian ;  and  ne  came  to  his  office  with 
all  those  prejudices  against  the  people  he 
was  to  govern,  which  cut  off  every  hope 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  citizens  of 
Lombardy,  especially  the  Milanese,  who 
had  been  dispersed  in  the  villages  ad- 
joining their  ruined  capital,  were  unable 
10  meet  the  peipetual  demands  of  tribute. 
In  some  parts,  it  is  said,  two  thirds  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  the  only  wealth 
that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them 
by  the  imperial  officers,  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Frederick.  He  gave  at  the  best 
only  vacfue  promises  of  redress;  they 
were  in  nis  eyes  rebels,  his  delegates  had 
acted  as  faithful  officers,  whom,  even  if 
they  had  gone  a  little  beyond  his  inten- 
tions, he  could  not  be  expected  to  punish. 

But  there  still  remained,  at  the  heart 
of  Lombardy,  the  strong  principle  of  na- 
tional liberty,  imperishable  among  the 
perishable  armies  of  her  patriots,  incon- 
emnable  in  the  conflagration  of  her  cities.* 

fence  of  fortified  places,  before  the  iotrodoctioii  of 
«rtillery.--ScrJD.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  ▼!..  p.  1032-1052. 
*  Qam  nequo  Dardaniis  eampia  potoere  perire, 
Nee  cum  capta  capi,  nee  cum  combasU  cremari. 


Those  whom  private  animosities  had  led 
to  assist  the  German  conqueror,  blushed 
at  the  degradation  of  their  country,  and 
at  the  share  they  had  taken  in  it.  [A.  D. 
1167.]  A  league  was  secretly  ij^^g^^ 
formed,  in  which  Cremona,  one  Lot^udy 
of  the  chief  cities  on  the  imperi-  {Cj^'lfc 
al  side,  took  a  prominent  part.  ^ 
Those  beyond  the  Adige,  hitherto  not 
much  engaged  in  the  disputes  of  central 
Lombardy,  had  already  formed  a  separate 
confederacy,  to  secure  themselves  from 
encroachments,  which  s^peared  the  more 
unjust  as  they  had  never  borne  arms 
against  title  emperor.  [A.  D.  1164.]  Their 
first  successes  corresponded  to  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause ;  Frederick  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  territory  of  Verona,  a. 
fortunate  augury  for  the  rest  of  Lombar- 
dy. These  two  clusters  of  cities,  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Adige,  now  uni- 
ted themselves  into  the  famous  Lombard 
League,  the  terms  of  which  were  settled 
in  a  general  diet.  Their  alliance  was  to 
last  twenty  years;  during  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  mutual  assistance 
against  any  one  who  should  exact  more 
from  them  than  they  had  been  used  to 
perform  from  the  time  of  Henry,  to  the 
first  coming  of  Frederick  into  Italy ;  im- 
plying in  tffis  the  recovery  of  their  electa 
ive  magistracies,  their  rights  of  war  and 
peace,  and  those  lucrative  privileges,, 
which,  under  the  name  of  regaUan,  had 
been  wrested  from  them  in  the  diet  of 
Roncaglia.* 

This  union  of  the  Lombard  cities  was 
formed  at  a  very  favourable  juncture. 
Frederick  had,  almost  ever  since  his  ac- 
cession, been  engaged  in  open  hostility 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  pursuing 
the  fruitless  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  substitute  an  anti- 
pope  of  his  own  faction  for  the  legitimate 
pontiff.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme, 
he  had  besieged  Rome  with  a  great  army, 
which,  the  citizens  resisting  longer  thaa 
he  expected,  fell  a  prey  to  the  autumnal 
pestilence  that  visits  the  neighbourhood 


*  For  the  nature  and  condition*  of  the  Lombard 
leaffue,  besides  the  usual  authorities,  see  Muralori% 
48tn  dissertation.  The  words,  a  tempore  Hen- 
rici  Regis  usque  ad  introitum  imperatons  Frederi* 
ci,  leave  it  ambiguous  which  of  the  Henries  was  in- 
tended. Muratori  thinks  it  was  Henry  IV.,  be- 
cause the  cities  then  besan  to  be  independent.  U 
seems,  however,  natural,  when  a  king  is  mention- 
ed withoutany  numerical  designation,  to  interpret 
it  of  the  last  bearing  that  name ;  as  we  say  King 
William  for  Willftm  the  Third.  And  ceruinly 
the  liberties  of  Lombardy  were  more  perfect  under 
Henry  V.  than  his  &tber ;  besides  which,  the  one 
reign  might  still  be  remembered,  and  the  oUier 
rested  in  tradition.  The  question,  however,  is  e( 
Uttlei 
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of  that  caipital/  The  flower  of  Gennaii 
nobility  was  cut  off  by  this  ealamity,  and 
the  emperor  lecrossod  the  Alps,  entirely 
unable  for  the  present  to  withstand  the 
Lombard  confederacy.  Their  first  overt 
act  of  insurrection  was  the  rebuilding  of 
Milan ;  the  confederate  troops  all  joined 
in  this  undertaking;  and  the  Milanese, 
still  numerous,  though  dispersed  and  per- 
secuted, revived  as  a  powerful  republic. 
Lodi  was  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
league ;  Pavia  alone  continued  on  the  im- 
perial side.  As  a  check  to  Pavia,  and  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  most  po- 
tent of  the  independent  nobility,  the  Lom- 
bards planned  the  erection  of  a  new  city 
between  the  confines  of  these  two  ene- 
mies, in  a  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
Po,  and  bestowed  upon  it,  in  compliment 
to  the  pope,  Alexander  III.,  the  name  of 
Alessandria.  Though,  from  its  hasty 
construction,  Alessandria  was,  even  in 
ihat  age,  deemed  rude  in  appearance,  it 
rapidly  became  a  thriving  and  populous 
city.*  The  intrinsic  energy  and  resour- 
ces of  Lombardy  were  now  made  mani- 
fest. Frederick,  who  had  triumphed  by 
Iheir  disunion,  was  unequal  to  contend 
against  their  league.  After  several  years 
of  indecisive  war,  the  emperor  invaded 
the  Milanese  territory,  but  the  confeder- 
ates gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  cofai- 
Btuto  of  plete  victory  at  Legnano.  [A.  D. 
i^snano'  1176.]  Frederick  escaped  alone 
and  disguised  from  the  field,  with  little 
hope  of  raising  a  fresh  army,  though  still 
reluctant  from  shame  to  acquiesce  in  the 
freedom  of  Lombardy.  He  was  at  length 
persuaded,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  to  consent  to  a  truce 
of  six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of 
which  were  aU  favourable  to  the  league. 
It  was  weakened,  however,  by  the  de- 
fection of  some  of  its  own  members; 
Cremona,  which  had  never  cordially  uni- 
ted with  her  ancient  enemies,  made  sep- 
arate conditions  with  Frederick,  and  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  named  among  the  cit- 
ies on  the  imperial  side  in  the  armistice. 
Tortona,  and  even  Alessandria,  followed 
the  same  course  during  the  six  years  of 
its  duration ;  a  fatal  testimony  of  unsub- 
dued animosities,  and  omen  of  the  calam- 
ities of  Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  Frederick's  anxiety  to  secure  the 
Grown  fot  his  son  overcame  his  pride, 

*  Alessandria  was  surnamed,  in  derision,  della 
paglia :  from  the  thatch  with  which  the  houses 
were  emend.  Frederick  was  very  desirous  to 
change  its  name  to  Caesarea,  as  it  is  actually  call- 
ed in  the  peace  of  Constancy,  being  at  that  time 
oa  the  imperial  side  But  it  sooo  recovered  its 
former  appellation. 


and  the  fattioqs  peace  of  Con-  f^acsor 
stance  [A.  D.  1183]  established  coMumw 
the  Lombard  republics  in  real  independ^ 
ence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Constance,  the  cities 
were  maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rsgahan  rights,  whether  within  their 
walls  or  in  their  district,  which  they 
could  claim  by  usase.  Those  ef  levying 
war,  of  erecting  fortifications,  and  of 
administering  civil  and  crimii)al  justice, 
were  specially  mentioned.  The  nomina- 
tion of  their  consuls,  or  other  magistrates, 
was  left  absolutely  to  the  citizens ;  but 
they  were  to  receive  the  investiture  of 
their  office  from  an  imperial  legate.  The 
customary  tributes  of  provision  during 
Xhe  emperor's  residence  in  Italy  were 
preserved ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  ap^ 
point  in  every  city  a  judge  of  af^al  in 
civil  causes.  The  Lombard  league  was 
confirmed,  and  the  cities  were  permitted 
to  renew  it  at  their  own  discretion ;  but 
they  were  to  take  every  ten  years  aa 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  This  just 
compact  preserved,  along  with  every  se- 
curity for  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
cities,  as  much  of  the  imperial  preroj^a* 
tives  as  could  be  exercised  by  a  foreign 
sovereign,  consistently  with  the  people's 
happiness.* 

The  successful  insurrection  of  Lom«* 
hardy  is  a  memorable  refutation  of  that 
system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocates 
gave  the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and 
which  they  perpetually  hold  forth  as  the 
only  means  through  which  a  disaffected 
people  are  to  be  restrained .  By  a  certain 
class  of  statesmen,  and  by  all  men  of  harsh 
and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, adherence  to  the  spirit  of  trea- 
ties, regard  to  ancient  privileges,  or  to 
those  rules  of  moral  justice  which  are 
paramount  to  all  positive  right,  are  al- 
ways treated  with  derision.  Terror  is* 
their  only  specific,  and  the  physical  ina- 
bility to  rebel  their  only  security  for  alle 
giance.  But  if  the  razing  of  cities,  the 
abrogation  of  privileges,  the  empoverish- 
ment  and  oppression  of  a  nation,  could 
assure  its  constant  submission,  Frederick 
Barbarossa  would  never  have  seen  the 
militia  of  Lombardy  arrayed  against  him 
at  Legnano.  Whatever  may  be  the  pres- 
sure upon  a  conquered  people,  there  will 
come  a  moment  of  their  recoil.  Nor  is 
it  material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the 
present  instance,  that  the  accidental  de- 
struction of  Frederick's  army  by  disease 
enabled  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  suc- 
ceed, in  their  resistance.    The  fact  may 

•  Montori,  Antiqaitates  Italia,  Dns.  SO. 
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well  be  dispnted ;  since  Lombardy,  when 
united,  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
equal  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force 
that  could  have  been  brought  against  her ; 
but,  even  if  we  admit  the  effect  of  this 
circumstance,  it  only  eichibits  the  preca- 
riousness  of  a  policy,  which  collateral 
events  are  always  liable  to  disturb.  Prov- 
idence reserves  to  itself  various  means, 
by  which  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor  may 
be  broken;  and  it  is  not  for  human  saga- 
city to  anticipate,  whether  the  army  of  a 
conqueror  shall  moulder  in  the  unwhole- 
some marshes  of  Rome,  or  stiffen  with 
frost  in  a  Russian  winter. 

The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a 
noble  opportunity  to  the  I^ombards  of 
establishing  a  permanent  federal  union 
of  small  republics ;  a  form  of  government 
congenial  from  the  earliest  ages  to  Italy, 
and  that,  perhaps,  under  which  she  is 
again  destined  one  day  to  flourish.  They 
were  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  to  preserve  their  league,  the  basis 
of  a  more  perfect  confederacy,  which  the 
course  of  events  would  have  emancipated 
from  every  kind  of  subjection  to  Germa- 
ny.* But  dark,  long-cherished  hatreds, 
and  that  implacable  vindictiveness  which, 
at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguished  the 
private  manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her 
national  character,  which  can  only  be  the 
aggregate  of  individual  passions.  For 
revenge  she  threw  away  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the  rec- 
ollection of  that  liberty,  which  had 
stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among  the 
rains  of  Milan.f  It  passed  away,  that 
high  disdain  of  absolute  power,  that  stead- 
iness and  self-devotion,  which  raised  the 
half-civilized  Lombards  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  level  of  those  ancient  re- 
publics, from  whose  history  our  first  no- 
tions of  freedom  and  virtue  are  derived. 
The  victim  by  turns  of  selfish  and  san- 
fluinary  factions,  of  petty  t3rrants,  and  of 
foreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a 

*  Though  there  wm  no  permanent  diet  of  the 
Lombard  league,  the  consuls  and  podestas  of  the 
respective  cities  composing  it  occasionally  met  in 
congress,  to  deliberate  upon  measures  of  general 
safety.  Thus  assembled,  they  were  called  Rec- 
tores  Societatis  Lombardiae.  ft  is  evident  that,  if 
Lombardy  had  continued  in  any  degree  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  union,  this  consress  might  readily 
have  become  a  permanent  body,  like  the  Helvetic 
diet,  with  as  extensive  powers  as  are  necessary  in 
a  federal  coiistitution.—Muratori,  AntichitA  Ital- 
iane,  t  iii.,  p.  126,  Dissert  50.  Sismondi,  t  ii., 
p.  189. 
t  Anzi  girar  la  Iibert4  mirai, 
R  baciar  lieta  ogni  ruina,  e  dire, 
Rnine  sf,  ma  servitjl  non  mai. 

Uaetana  Patserim  (osna  piiatMto  Oiovan  Bat- 
tiata  Pastorini)  in  Mathia$,  Comptmimenti 
Xmct,vol.  ui.,p.33L 


Star  from  its  place  in  heaven ;  she  has 
seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of 
her  children  wasted  in  quarrels  not  their 
own ;  C<mquering  or  conquered,  in  the  in- 
dignant language  of  her  poet,  siiU  alike  a 
slave,*  a  long  retribution  for  the  tyranny 
of  Rome. 

Frederick  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  in  the  en-  AHUraaf 
joyment  of  those  privileges%con-  ^"^' 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Constance.  His 
ambition  was  diverted  to  a  new  scheme 
for  aggrandizing  the  house  of  Swabia,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,41enry, 
with  Constance,  the  aunt  and  heiress  of 
William  II.,  king  of  Sicily.  That  king- 
dom, which  the  first  monarch,  Roger, 
had  elevated  to  a  high  pitch  of  renown 
and  power,  fell  into  decay  through  the 
misconduct  of  his  son  William,  sumamed 
the  Bad,  and  did  not  recover  much  of  its 
lustre  under  the  second  William,  though 
styled  the  Good.  His  death  without 
issue  was  apparently  no  remote  event, 
and  Constance  was  the  sole  legitimate 
surviver  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  a  ca- 
rious circumstance,  that  no  hereditary 
kingdom  appears  absolutely  to  have  ex- 
cluded femsdes  from  its  throne,  except 
that  which,  from  its  magnitude,  was  of 
all  the  most  secure  from  faUing  into  the 
condition  of  a  province.  The  Sicilians 
felt  too  late  the  defect  of  their  constitu- 
tion, which  permitted  an  independent 
people  to  be  transferred,  as  the  dowry  of 
a  woman,  to  a  foreign  prince,  by  whose 
ministers  they  might  justly  expect  to  be 
insulted  and  oppressed.  Henry,  whose 
marriage  with  Constance  took  place  in 
1186,  and  who  succeeded  in  her  right  to 
the  throne  of  Sicily  three  years  afterward, 
was  exasperated  by  a  courageous,  but  un- 
successful effort  of  the  Norman  barons, 
to  preserve  the  crown  for  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  his  reign 
is  disgraced  by  a  series  of  atrocious  cru- 
elties. The  power  of  the  house  of  Swa^ 
bia  was  now  at  its  zenith  on  each  side 
of  the  Alps ;  Henry  received  the  Impe- 
rial crown  the  year  after  his  father's 
death  in  the  third  crusade,  and  even  pre- 
vailed upon  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
elect  his  infant  son  Frederick  as  his  suc- 
cessor. But  his  own  premature  decease 
clouded  the  prospects  of  his  family :  Con* 
stance  survived  him  but  a  year;  and  a 
child  of  four  years  old  was  left  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  kingdom,  which  his  fa- 
ther's severity  had  rendered  disaffected* 
, 

*  Per  aervir  aempie,  o  Tincitiice  o  vinta.— Filv 
caja. 
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and  which  the  leaden  of  Gennan  merce- 
naiies  in  his  service  desolated  aod  dispu- 
ted. 

Daring  the  minority  of  Frederick  II., 
iBooewt  from  1198  to  1216,  the  papal  chair 

^^  was  filled  by  Innocent  III. ;  a 
name  second  only,  and  hardly  second,  to 
that  of  Gregory  VII.  Young,  noble,  and 
intrepid,  he  united  with  the  accustomed 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  which 
no  one  had  ever  carried  to  so  high  a 
point,  the  more  worldly  ambitionsif  con- 
solidatiag  a  separate  principality  for  the 
Holy  See  in  the  centre  of  Itdfy.  The 
real  or  spurious  donations  of  Constantine, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Louis,  had  given 
rise  to  a  perpetual  claim,  on  the  part  of 
the  popes,  to  very  extensive  dommions : 
but  little  of  this  had  been  effectuated,  and 
in  Rome  itself  tiiey  were  thwarted  by 
the  prefect,  an  officer  who  swore  fidelity 
to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  insubordinate 
spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  very  neigh- 
liourhood,  the  small  cities  owned  no  sub- 
jection to  the  capital,  and  were  probably 
as  much  8elf-|;ovemed  as  those  of  Lom- 
bardy.  One  is  transported  back  to  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  in  readiog 
of  the  desperate  wars  between  Rome 
and  Tibur  or  Tusculum,  neither  of  which 
was  subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  At  a  further  distance 
were  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  the  march 
of  Ancona,  and  what  had  been  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  to  all  of  which  the 
popes  had  more  or  less  grounded  pre- 
tensions. Early  in  the  last-mentioned 
age,  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  to 
whose  zealous  protection  Gregory  VII. 
had  been  eminently  indebted  during  his 
long  dispute  with  the  emperor,  granted 
the  reversion  of  all  her  possessions  to 
the  Holy  See,  first  in  the  lifetime  of 
Gregory,  and  again  under  the  pontificate 
ii«iiiMcor  of  Paschal  III.  These  were 
tteCmmuM  very  extensive,  and  held  by  dif- 
"^*'**  ferent  titles.  Of  her  vast  impe- 
rial fiefs,  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Tus- 
cany, she  certainly  could  not  dispose. 
The  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  An- 
cona were  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing.  I  confess  myself  not  dis- 
tinctly to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  her  succession.  These  had  been 
formerly  among  the  great  fiefs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  But  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  they  had  tacitly  ceased  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors,  some  years  before 
they  were  seized  by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
father-in-law  and  stepfather  of  Matilda. 
To  his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded 
in  the  possession  of  those  countries. 
Thev  are  commonly  considered  as  her 


allodial  or  patrimonial  property ;  yet  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how,  being  herself  a 
subject  of  the  empire,  she  could  transfer 
even  her  allodial  estates  from  its  sover- 
eignty. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
apparently  be  maintained,  that  she  was 
lawful  sovereign  of  countries  which  had 
not  long  since  been  imperial  fiefs,  and 
the  suzerainty  over  which  had  never 
been  renounced.  The  original  title  of 
the  Holy  See,  therefore,  does  not  seem 
incontestable,  even  as  to  this  part  of  Ma- 
tilda's donation.  But  I  state  with  hesita- 
tion a  difficulty,  to  which  the  auUiors  I 
have  consulted  do  not  advert.*  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  emperors  kept 
possession  of  the  whole  during  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  treated  both  Spole- 
to and  Ancona  as  parts  of  the  empire, 
notvrithstanding  continual  remonstrances 
from  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  at  the  negotiations  of  Venice  in 
1177,  promised  to  restore  the  patrimony 
of  Matilda  in  fifteen  years;  but,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  Henry  VI.  was  not 
disposed  to  execute  this  arrangement, 
and  granted  the  county  m  'fief  to  somv 
of  ms  German  followers.  Upon  his 
death,  the  circumstances  were  favourable 
to  Innocent  III.  The  infant  king  of  Si- 
cily had  been  intrusted  by  Constance  to 
his  guardianship.  A  double  election  of 
Philip,  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Otho, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  engaged  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  had  entirely  overlooked 
the  claims  of  young  Frederick,  in«a  doubt- 
ful civil  war.  Neither  party  was  in  a 
condition  to  enter  Italy ;  and  the  impe- 
rial dignity  was  vacant  for  several  years, 
till,  the  death  of  Philip  removing  one 
competitor,  Otho  IV.,  whom  the  pope 
had  constantly  favoured,  was  crowned 
emperor.  During  this  interval,  the  Ital- 
ians had  no  superior;  and  Innocent 
availed  himself  of  it  to  maintain  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  see.  These  he  backed 
by  the  production  of  rather  a  questiona- 
ble document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said 
to  have  been  found  among  the  baggage 
of  Marquard,  one  of  the  German  soldiers, 
who  had  been  invested  with  fiefs 
by  the  late  emperor.  The  cit-  ^JjJ^^JJ 
ies  of  what  we  now  call  the  ec-  reduced  by 
clesiastical  state  had  in  the  innocem 
twelfth  century  their  own  muni- 


lU. 


♦  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  explicit  infor- 
mation  upon  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Ro- 
man see  m  Italian  writers  even  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Maratori,  the  most  learned,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  fairest  of  them  all,  moves  cautiously 
over  this  ground:  except  when  the  claims  of 
Rome  happen  to  clash  with  those  of  the  house  of 
£ste.  '  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
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cipal  gcrfremmenty  like  those  of  Lombar- 
dy;  but  they  were  far  less  able  to  assert 
a  complete  independence.  They  gladly, 
therefore,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See,  which  held  out 
some  prospect  of  securing  them  from 
Marquard,  and  other  rapacious  partisans, 
without  disturbing  their  internal  regula- 
tions. Thus  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and 
march  of  Ancona  submitted  to  Innocent 
III. ;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  constant  possession  of  such  exten- 
sive territories,  and  some  years  after- 
ward adopted  the  prudent  course  of 
granting  Ancona  in  fief  to  the  Marquis  of 
Este.  He  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
neglect  his  authority  at  home ;  the  pre- 
fect of  Rome  was  now  compelled  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  pope,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  regular  imperial  supremacy 
over  that  city ;  and  the  privileges  of  the 
citizens  were  abridged.  This  is  the 
proper  era  of  that  temporal  sovereignty 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  possess  over 
their  own  city,  though  still  prevented  by 
various  causes,  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries, from  becoming  unquestioned  and 
unlimited. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  now  more 
clearly  defined  than  ever.  In  order  to 
preserve  what  she  had  thus  suddenly 
gained  rather  by  opportunity  than 
strength,  it  was  her  interest  to  enfeeble 
the  imperial  power,  and  consequently  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  re- 
Lingiieor«  publics.  Tuscany  had  hitherto 
Tuwany.  been  ruled  by  a  marquis  of  thfe 
emperor*s  appointment,  though  her  cities 
were  flourishing,  and,  within  themselves, 
independent.  In  imitation  of  the  Lom- 
bard confederacy,  and  impelled  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  they  now  (with  the  exception 
of  Pisa,  which  was  always  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  empire)  formed  a  similar 
league  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 
In  this  league  the  influence  of  the  pope 
was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than 
in  that  of  Lombardy.  Although  the  lat- 
ter had  been  in  alliance  with  Alexander 
III.,  and  was  formed  during  the  height 
of  his  dispute  with  Frederick,  this  eccle- 
siastical quarrel  mingled  so<  little  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  that  no  allusion  to  it 
is  found  in  the  act  of  their  confederacy. 
But  the  Tuscan  union  was  expressly  es- 
tablished *'for  the  honour  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  apostolic  see."  The 
members  bound  themselves  to  defend 


the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  church ; 
and  not  to  acknowledge  any  king  or  eio* 
peror  without  ^he  approbation  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.*  The  Tuscans,  accord- 
ingly, were  more  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  church  party  than  the  Lombards, 
whose  principle  was  animosity  towards 
the  house  of  Swabia.  Hence,  when  Ii^ 
nocent  lU.,  some  time  after,  supported 
Frederick  II.  against  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV.,  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  were 
arranged  on  the  imperial  side;  but  the 
Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to  the  pope. 
In  the  wars  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
against  Milan  and  their  allies,  FteHoMor 
we  have  seen  the  cities  of  Lom-  GMifii  mm 
hardy  divided,  and  a  considenu-  <3WbeUM. 
ble  number  of  them  firmly  attached  to 
the  imperial  interest.  It  does  not  appear^ 
I  believe,  from  history,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  citizens  were 
at  so  early  a  time  divided  among  them« 
selves,  as  to  their  line  of  public  policy, 
and  that  th^  adherence  of  a  particular 
city  to  the  emperor,  or  to  the  Lombard 
league,  was  only,  as  proved  afterward 
the  case,  that  one  faction  or  another  ao^ 
quired  an  ascendency  in  its  councils* 
But  jealousies  long  existing  between  the 
different  classes,  and  only  suspended  by 
the  national  struggle  which  terminated 
at  Constance,  gave  rise  to  new  modifica- 
tions of  interests,  and  new  relations  to- 
wards the  empire.  About  the  year  1200^ 
or  perhaps  a  Uttle  later,  the  two  leading 
parties  which  divided  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  whose  mutual  animosity,  hav- 
ing no  general  subject  of  contention,  le^ 
quired  the  association  of  a  name  to  di- 
rect as  well  as  invigorate  its  prejudices, 
became  distinguished  by  the  celebrated 
appellations  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins ;  the 
former  adhering  to  the  papal  side,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  emperor.  These 
names  were  derived  from  Germany,  and 
had  been  the  rallying  word  of  faction  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  that  country, 
before  they  were  transported  to  a  still 
more  favourable  soil.  The  Guelfs  took 
their  name  from  a  very  illustrious  family, 
several  of  whom  had  successively  been 
dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  heiress  of  the* last  of 
these  intermarried  with  a  younger  son  of 
the  house  of  Este,  a  noble  family  settled 
near  Padua,  and  possessed  of  great  es- 
tates on  each  bank  of  the  lower  Po. 
They  gave  birth  to  a  second  hne  of 


b^  the  perusal  of  some  dry  and  tedious  disserta- 
tions in  St.  Marc  ( Abr6g6  Chronologique  de  l*Hist» 
de  ritalie,  t.  iy.^,  who,  with  learning  scarcely  tnfe- 
'  rior  to  that  of  Muratori,  possessed  more  opportii- 
mtv  and  inclinatioD  to  speak  out 


*  Quod  possessiones  et  jura  sacrosancte  eccleaM 
bonA  fide  defenderenfc ;  et  quod  nullum  in  regem 
aut  imperatorem  reciperent,  nisi  quem  Romanus 
pontifezapprobaret.—Muratori,  Dissert.  48  (Latin 
I.  iv.,  p.  320;  Italian,  t.  iii.,  p.  118). 
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Goelfs,  from  whom  the  nmd  hcnne  of 
Brunswick  is  descended.  The  name  of 
Ghibelin  is  derived  from  a  vdlage  in 
Fraoconia,  whence  Conimd  the  Sahc 
came,  the  progenitor,  through  females, 
of  the  Swabian  emperors.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire,  in  1126,  the  Swabian 
family  were  disappointed  of  what  they 
considered  almost  an  hereditary  posses- 
sion ;  and  at  this  time  an  hostility  i^[>pears 
to  have  commenced  between  them  and 
the  house  of  Gueif,  who  were  nearly  re- 
lated to  Lothaire.  Henry  the  Proud,  and 
his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  representatives 
of  the  latter  fsunily,  were  frequently  per- 
secuted by  the  Swabian  emperors:  but 
their  fortunes  belong  to  the  history  of 
Grermany .  *  Meanwhile  the  elder  branch, 
though  not  reserved  for  such  glorious 
destinies  as  the  Guelfs,  continued  to 
flourish  in  Italy;  the  marquises  of  Este 
were  by  far  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
eastern  Lombardy,  and  about  the -end  of 
the  twelfth  century  began  to  be  consider- 
ed as  heads  of  ^e  church  party  in  thieir 
neighbouftiood.  They  were  frequently 
chosen  to  the  office  of  podesti,  or  chief 
magistrate,  by  the  cities  of  Romagna; 
and  in  1308,  the  people  of  Ferrara  set  the 
fatal  example  of  sacrificing  their  free- 
dom for  tranquillity,  by  electing  Azzo 
YII.,  marquis  of  Este,  as  their  lord  or 
80vereign.t 

Otho  lY.  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
(^oioTv.  ^^'^  consequenUy  head  of  the 
Guelfs.  On  his  obtaining  the  im- 
perial crown,  the  prejudices  of  Italian 
factions  were  diverted  out  of  their  usual 
channel.    He  was  soon  engaged  in  a 

Suarrel  with  the  pope,  whose  hostility  to 
[ie  empire  was  certain,  into  whatever 
hands  it  might  fall.  In  Milan,  however, 
and  generally  in  the  cities  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Lombard  league  against 
Frederick  I.,  hatred  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia  prevailed  more  than  jealousy  of  the 
imperial  prerogatives ;  they  adhered  to 
names  rather  than  to  principles,  and  sup- 
ported a  Guelf  emperor  even  against  the 
pope.  Terms  of  this  description,  having 
no  definite  relation  to  principles  which  it 
might  be  troublesome  to  leam  and  defend, 
are  always  acceptable  to  mankind,  and 
have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  precluding 
altogether  that  spirit  of  compromise  and 
accommodation,  oy  which  it  is  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  tendency 


*  The  Oenmn  origin  of  these  celebrated  Ac- 
tions is  clearly  prored  by  a  passage  Id  Otho  of 
FrisiDgen,  who  hted  half  a  century  before  we  find 
the  denORiinations  trensfened  to  Italy.— Stnivius, 
Corpus  Hilt.  German.,  p.  378,  and  Muratori,  A.  D. 
1 152.  t  Sismondi,  t.  u.,  p.  329. 


to  hate  and  injure  each  other.  Prom  this 
tinfe,  eveiy  city,  and  almost  every  citi- 
zen, gloried  in  one  of  these  barbarous 
denominations.  In  several  cities  the  im- 
perial party  predominated  through  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  who  espoused  that 
of  the  church.  Thus  the  inveterate  feuds 
between  Pisa  and  Florence,  Modena  and 
Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milan,  threw  them 
into  opposite  factions.  But  there  was  in 
every  one  of  these  a  strong  party  against 
that  which  prevailed,  and  consequently  a 
Guelf  city  frequently  became  Ghibelin, 
or  conversely^,  according  to  the  fluctua 
tions  of  the  time.* 

The  change  to  which  we  have  advert- 
ed in  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  party  last- 
ed only  during  the  reign  of  Otho  IV. 
When  the  heir  of  the  house  of  p^g^ck  n 
Swabia  grew  up  to  manhood. 
Innocent,  who,  though  his  guardian,  had 
taken  little  care  of  his  interests,  as  long 
as  he  'flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  Guelf  emperor  obedient,  placed 
the  young  Frederick  at  the  head  of  an 
opposition  composed  of  cities  always  at- 
tached  to  his  family,  and  of  such  as  im- 
plicitly followed  the  see  of  Rome.  He 
met  with  considerable  success  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Otho,  received  the  imperial  crown. 
But  he  had  no  longer  to  expect  any  as- 
sistance from  the  pope  who  conferred  it. 
Innocent  was  dead,  and  Honorius  III., 
his  successor,  could  not  behold  without 
apprehension  the  vast  power  of  Fred&* 
nek,  supported  in  Lombardy  by  a  faction 


*  For  the  Ouelf  and  Ghibelin  factions,  besides 
the  historians,  the  51st  dissertation  of  Muretori 
should  be  read.  There  is  some  degree  of  inacco* 
racy  in  his  language,  where  he  speaks  of  these  dis- 
tractions expiring  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Quel  secolo,  6  vero,  abbondo  anch'  esso 
di  molte  guerre,  ma  nulla  si  opero  sotto  nome  0 
pretesto  delle  fazioni  suddette.  Solamente  riten- 
nero  esse  piede  in  alcune  private  famiglie. — Anti- 
cbitlk  Italiane,  t.  iii.,  p.  146.  But  ceruinly  the 
names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin,  aa  party  distinctions^ 
maybe  traced  all  through  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  former  faction  showed  itself  distinctly  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  cities  subject  to  Milan,  upon  the 
death  of  Galeazzo  Viscontt,  in  1404.  It  appeared 
again  in  the  attempt  of  the  Milanese  to  re-establish 
their  republic  in  1447.— Sismondi,  t.  ix.,  p.  334.  Se 
in  1477,  Ludorico  Sforza  made  use  of  Gliibelia 
preiudicesto  exclude  the  regent  Bonne  of  SaYoy  aa 
a  Guel£—  Sismondi,  t.  xL,  p.  79.  In  the  ecclesiae> 
tical  state,  the  same  distmctions  appear  to  have 
been  preserred  still  later.    Stefsno  Iniessura,  ui 

1487,  speaks  familiarly  of  them Script  Rer.  lUI., 

t.  iii.,  p..  1221.  And  even  in  the  conxuest  of  Milan 
by  Louis  XII.,  in  1500,  the  Goelfii  of  that  city  aie 
represented  as  attached  to  the  French  party,  while 
the  Ghibelins  abetted  Ludovico  Sforza  and  Maxv 
milian.— Guicciardini,  p.  309.  Other  passages  m 
the  same  historian  show  these  fiietions  to  have  bem 
alive  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
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which  hsdanced  that  of  the  church,  and 
menacing  the  ecclesiastical  territories  on 
the  other  side  by  the  possession  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  This  kingdom,  feudatory  to 
Rome,  and  long  her  firmest  aUy,  was  now, 
by  a  fatal  connexion  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent,  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy. 
Hence  the  temporal  dominion  which  In- 
nocent III.  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
establish,  became  a  very  precarious  pos- 
session, exposed  on  each  side  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a  power  that  had  legitimate  pre- 
tensions to  almost  every  province  com- 
posing it.  The  life  of  Frederick  II.  was 
wasted  in  an  unceasing  contention  with 
the  church,  and  with  his  Italian  subjects, 
whom  she  excited  to  rebellions  against 
hi  m.  Without  inveighing,  like  the  popish 
writers,  against  this  prince,  certainly  an 
encourager  of  letters,  and  endowed  with 
many  eminent  qualities,  we  may  lay  to 
his  charge  a  good  deal  of  dissimulation  ; 
1  wiU  not  add  ambition,  because  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  period  in  the  reign  of  Fred* 
erick  when  he  was  not  obliged  to  act  on 
his  defence  against  the  aggression  of  oth- 
ers. But  if  he  had  been  a  model  of  vir- 
tues, such  men  as  Honorius  III.,  Gregory 
IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  the  popes  with 
whom  he  had  successively  to  contend, 
would  not  have  given  him  respite,  while 
he  remained  master  of  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  empire.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to 
urge  princes  into  a  crusade,  which  the 
condition  of  Palestine  rendered  indispen- 
sable, or,  more  properly,  desperate.  But 
this  great  piece  of  supererogatory  devo- 
tion had  never  yet  been  raised  into  an  ab- 
solute duty  of  their  station,  nor  had  even 
private  persons  been  ever  required  to 
take  up  the  cross  by  compulsion.  Ho- 
norius III.,  however,  exacted  a  vow  from 
Frederick,  before  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  under- 
take a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Je- 
rusalem.   Frederick  submitted  to  this  en- 


*  The  rancour  of  bigoted  Catholics  against 
Frederick  has  hardly  subsided  at  the  present  day. 
A  very  moderate  commendation  of  him  in  Tirabos- 
chi,  vol.  iv.,  t.  7,  was  not  suffered  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted by  the  Roman  editor.  And  though  Mn- 
ratori  shows  quite  enough  prejudice  against  that 
emperor's  character,  a  fierce  Roman  bigot,  whose 
animadversions  are  printed  in  the  nth  volume  of 
his  annals  (8vo  edition),  flies  into  paroxysms  of  fury 
at  every  syllable  that  looks  like  moderation.  It  is 
well  known  that,  although  the  public  policy  of 
Rome  has  long  displayed  the  pacific  temper  of 
weakness,  the  thermometer  of  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment in  that  city  stands  very  nearly  as  high  as  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Giannone,  who  suffered 
for  his  boldness,  has  orawn  Frederick  H.  very  fa- 
vourably, perhaps  too  favourably,  in  the  i6th  and 
i7tb  books  of  the  Istoria  CivUe  di  Napoli 


gagement,  which  perhaps  he  never  de- 
signed to  keep,  and  certainly  endeavour- 
ed afterward  to  evade.  Though  he  be- 
came by  marriage  nominal  king  of  Jeru- 
salem,* his  excellent  understanding  was 
not  captivated  with  so  barren  a  prospect, 
and  at  length  his  delays  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  vow  provoked  Gregory  IX. 
to  issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. Such  a  thunderbolt  was 
not  to  be  lightly 'regarded;  and  Frederick 
sailed  the  next  year  for  Palestine.  But 
having  disdained  to  soUcit  absolution  for 
what  he  considered  as  no  crime,  the 
bourt  of  Rome  was  excited  to  still  fiercer 
indignation  against  this  profanation  of  a 
crusade  by  an  excommunicated  sovereign. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  he  receiv- 
ed intelligence  that  the  papal  troops  had 
broken  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  No 
one  could  rationally  have  blamed  Freder- 
ick if  he  had  quitted  the  Holy  Land  as 
he  found  it ;  but  he  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Saracens,  which,  though  by  no  means 
so  disadvantageous  as  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances might  have  beenlexpected, 
served  as  a  pretext  for  new  calumnies 
against  him  in  Europe.  The  charge  of 
irreligion,  eagerly  and  successfully  prop- 
agated, he  repelled  by  persecuting  edicts 
against  heresy,  that  do  no  great  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  availed  him  little  at 
the  time.  Over  his  Neapolitan  dominions 
he  exercised  a  rigorous  government,  ren- 
dered perhaps  necessary  by  the  levity 
and  insubordination  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  which  tended,  through  the 
artful  representations  of  Honorius  and 
Gregory,  to  alarm  and  alienate  the  Italian 
republics. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lom- 
bardy  since  the  peace  of  Con-  ^is  wars 
stance,  and  the  prerogatives  re-  wuh  the 
served  by  that  treaty  to  the  em-  i^wnbards 


^  The  second  wife  of  Frederick  was  lolante,  or 
Violante,  dauffhterof  John,  count  of  Brienne,  by 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  win 
of  Conrad,  marquis  of  MontferraL  This  Isabella 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Almaric  or  Amaury, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  deaths  of  her  broth- 
er Baldwin  IV.,  of  her  eldest  sister  Sibilla,  wife  of 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  that  sister's  child  Baldwin  V., 
succeeded  to  a  claim  uponr  Jerusalem,  which,  since 
the  victories  of  Saladih,  wns  not  very  profitable.  It 
is  said  that  the  kings  of  Naples  deduce  their  title 
to  that  sounding  inheritance  from  this  marriage  of 
Frederick  (Giannone,  I.  xvi.,  c.  2),  but  the  extinc- 
tion of  Frederick's  posterity  must  have,  strictly 
speaking,  put  an  end  to  any  right  derived  from 
him  ;  and  Giannone  himself  mdicates  a  better  title 
by  the  cession  of  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antioch,  and 
legitimate  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  to  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  in  1272.  How  fiir  indeed  this  may  have  bees 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  present  King  of  Naples 
I  do  not  know,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  inquire. 
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Dire  were  so  seldom  called  inib  action, 
(hat  few  cities  were  disposed  to  recol- 
lect their  existence.  They  denoininated 
themselves  Gueifs  or  Ghmeijns,  accord- 
ing to  habit,  and  out  of  their  mutual  op- 
positioU)  but  without  much  reference  to 
the  empire.  Those  however  of  the  for- 
mer party,  and  especially  Milan,  retained 
their  antipathy  to  *the  house  of  Swabia. 
Though  Frederick  II.  was  entitled,  as  far 
as  esUkblished  usage  can  create  a  right,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  the  Milanese 
would  never  acknowledge  him,  nor  per- 
mit his  coronation  at  Monza,  according 
to  ancient  ceremony,  withthe  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombard  kings.  The  pope  foment- 
ed, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this  dis- 
affected spirit,  and  encouraged  the  Lom- 
bard cities  to  renew  their  former  league. 
This,  although  conformable  to  a  provis- 
ion in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  was  man- 
ifestly hostile  to  Frederick,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
second  contest  between  the  republican 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire.  But 
there  was  a  striking  difference  between 
this  and  the  former  confederacy  against 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  In  the  league  of 
1167,  almost  every  city,  forgetting  all 
smaller  animosities  in  the  great  canse  of 
defending  the  national  privileges,  contrib- 
uted its  share  of  exertion  to  sustain  that 
perilous  conflict ;  and  this  transient  unar 
oimity  in  the  people  so  distracted  by  in- 
ternal faction  as  the  Lombards,  is  the  su- 
rest witness  to  the  justice  of  their  under- 
taking. Sixty  years  afterward,  their  war 
against  the  second  Frederick  had  less  of 
provocation  and  less  of  public  spirit.  It 
was  in  fact  a  party  struggle  of  Guelf  and 
Ghibelin  cities,  to  which  the  names  of  the 
church  and  the  ^mpire  gave  more  of  dig- 
nity and  consistence. 
The  republics  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  so  numerous  and 
nSaSt  independent,  and  their  revolutions 
Umbard  SO  frequent,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
^'^^  matter  to  avoid  confusion  in  fol- 
lowing their  historjr.  It  will  give  more 
arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrate  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  these  little  states,  if  we  consider  them 
as  divided  into  four  clusters  or  constella- 
tions, not  indeed  unconnected  one  with 
another,  yet  each  having  its  own  centre 
of  motion,  and  its  own  boundaries.  The 
first  of  these  we  may  suppose  formed  of 
the  cities  in  central  Lombardy,  between 
the  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the  Alps  and 
the  Ligurian  mountains ;  it  comprehends 
Milan,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia,  Berga- 
mo, Parma,  Piacenza,  Mantua,  Lodi, 
Alessaadria,  and  several  others  less  dis- 


tinguished. These  were  the  originid  seats 
of  Italian  liberty,  the  great  movers  in  the 
wars  of  the  elder  Frederick.  Milan  was 
at  the  head  of  this  cluster  of  cities,  and 
her  influence  gave  an  ascendency  to  the 
Guelf  party ;  she  had,  since  the  treaty  of 
Constance,  rendered  Lodi  and  Pavia  al- 
most her  subjects,  and  was  in  strict 
union  with  Brescia  and  Piacenza.  Par- 
ma, however,  and  Cremona,  were  unsha- 
ken defenders  of  the  empire.  In  the  sec- 
ond class  we  may  place  the  cities  of  the 
March  of  Verona,  between  the  Adige  and 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of  these  there 
were  but  four  worth  mentioning :  Vero- 
na, Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso.  The 
citizens  of  all  the  four  were  inclined  to 
the  Guelf  interests ;  but  a  powerful  body 
of  rural  nobility,  who  had  never  been 
compelled,  like  those  upon  the  upper  Po, 
to  quit  their  fortresses  m  the  hilly  coun- 
try, or  reside  within  the  walls,  attached 
themselves  to  the  opposite  denomina- 
tion.* Some  of  them  obtained  very  great 
authority  in  the  civil  feuds  of  these  four 
republics;  and  especially  two  brothers, 
Eccelin  and  Alberic  da  Romano,  of  a  rich 
and  distinguished  family,  known  for  its 
devotion  to  the  empire.  By  extraordina- 
ry vigour  and  decision  of  character,  by 
dissimulation  and  breach  of  oaths,  by  the 
intimidating  effects  of  almost  unparalleled 
cruelty,  Eccelin  da  Romano  became  after 
some  years  the  absolute  master  of  three 
cities,  Padua,  Verona,  and  Vicenza ;  and 
the  Guelf  party,  in  consequence,  was  en- 
tirely subverted  beyond  the  Adige  during 
the  continuance  of  his  tyranny. f  An- 
other cluster  was  composed  of  the  cities 
in  Romagna;  Boloffna,  Imola,  Faenza, 
Ferrara,  and  several  others.  Of  these 
Bologna  was  far  the  most  powerful,  and, 
as  no  city  was  more  steadily  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  church,  the  Gueifs  usually 
predominated  in  this  class ;  to  which  also 
the  inflt#nce  of  the  house  of  Este  not  a 
little  contributed.  Modena,  though  not 
geographically  within  the  limits  of  thiS' 
division,  may  be  classed  along  with  it, 
from  her  constant  wars  with  Bologna. 

*  SismoDdi,  t.  ii.,  p.  222. 

t  The  cnielties  of  Eccelin  excited  universal  hor- 
ror, in  an  age  when  inhumanity  towards  enemies 
was  as  common  as  fear  and  revenge  could  make  it. 
It  was  a  usual  trick  of  beggars,  all  over  Italy,  to 
pretend  that  thev  had  been  deprived  of  their  eyes 
or  bmbs  by  the  Veronese  tyrant.  There  is  hardly 
an  instance  in  European  history  cf  so  sanguinary 
a  government  subsisting  for  more  than  twentv 
years.  The  crimes  of  Eccelin  are  remarkably  well 
authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  several  contem- 
porary writers,  who  enter  into  great  details.  Most 
of  these  are  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Scrip- 
tores  Reram  Italicarum.  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  3a. 
Ill,  203,  is  more  full  than  any  of  the  modems. 
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▲  fourth  class  "will  comprehend  the  whole 
of  Tuscany,  separated  almost  entirely 
from  the  politics  of  Lombardy  and  Ro. 
magna.  Florence  headed  the  Guelf  cit- 
ies in  Uiis  province,  Pisa  the  Ghibetin. 
The  Tuscan  union  was  formed,  as  has 
been  said  above,  by  Innocent  III.,  and 
was  strongly  inclined  to  the  popes ;  but 
gradually  the  Ghibelin  party  acquired  its 
share  of  influence ;  and  the  cities  of  Sie- 
na, Arezzo,  and  Lucca,  shifted  their  poli- 
cy, according  to  external  circumstances 
or 'the  fluctuations  of  their  internal  fac- 
tions. The  petty  cities  in  the  region  of 
Spoleto  and  Ancona  hardly  perh^  de- 
serve the  name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa 
does  not  readily  fall  mto  any  of  our  four 
classes,  unless  her  wars  with  Pisa  may 
be  thought  to  connect  her  with  Tuscany.* 

After  several  years  of  transient  hostil- 
itv  and  precarious  truce,  the  Guelf  cities 
of  Lombardy  engaged  in  a  regular  and 
protracted  war  with  Frederick  II.,  or, 
more  properly,  with  their  Ghibelin  adver- 
saries: Few  events  of  this  contest  de- 
serve particular  notice.  Neither  party 
ever  obtained  such  decisive  advantages 
as  had  alternately  belonged  to  Fredenck 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  confedera- 
cy, during  the  war  of  the  ppeceding  cen- 
tury. A  defeat  of  the  Mdanese  by  the 
emperor,  at  Corte  Nuova,  in  1337,  was 
balanced  by  his  tmsuccessful  siege  of 
Brescia  the  next  year.  The  Pisans  as- 
sisted Frederick  to  gain  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Genoese  fleet  in  1341 ;  but 
he  was  oUiged  to  rise  from  the  blockade 
of  Parma,  which  had  left  the  standaid  of 
Ghibelinism  in  1348.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  house  of  Swabta 
was  exhausted  by  so  tedious  a  struggle ; 
the  Ghibelins  of  Italy  had  their  vicissi- 
todes  of  success ;  but  their  country,  and 
even  themselves,  lost  more  and  more  of 
the  ancient  connexion  with  Germany. 

In  this  resistance  to  Fredericl^IL,  the 
Lombards  were  much  indebted  to  the 

*  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Piedmont  in  this  di^e- 
ion.  The  history  of  that  country  ii  far  leas  eluci- 
dated by  ancient  or  modem  wntera  tlian  that  of 
other  parts  of  luly.  It  was  at  this  tiaae  divided 
between  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  maiquisee  of 
Kontferrat  But  Asti,  Chieii,  and  Tohn,  eapecial- 
Iv  the  two  former,  appear  to  have  had  a  republican 
wrm  of  government.  They  were  however  not  ab- 
solutely independent.  The  only  Piedmontese  city 
that  can  properly  be  considered  as  a  separate  state, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  Vercelh ;  and  even 
there  the  bishop  seems  to  have  possessed  a  sort  of 
temporal  sovereignty.  Denina,  author  of  the  Ri- 
voluzioni  d'ltalia,  first  printed  in  17S9,  lived  to  pub- 
lish in  his  old  age  a  nistory  of  western  Italy,  or 
Piedmont,  from  which  I  have  gleaned  a  few  facts. 
— Istoria  dell*  Italia  Oecideatato;  Torino,  1808, 6 
vols.8va 


constant  *8iq>port  of  Gregv>ry  IX.  and  his 
successor,  Innocent  IX.  \  and' the  GueU; 
or  the  church  party,  were  used  as  sy- 
nonymous terms.  These  pontifis  bore 
an  uniquenchabto  hatred  to  the  house  of 
Swabia.  No  concessions  mitigated  their 
animosity ;  no  reconciliation  was  sincere. 
Whatever  faults  mav  be  imputed  to  Fred- 
erick, it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  not 
blindly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
deny,  that  he  was  iniquitously  proscribed 
by  her  unprincipled  ambition.  His  real 
crime  was  the  inheritance  of  his  ance»* 
tors,  and  the  name  Of  the  house  of  8wi^ 
bia.  In  1330,  he  was  excommunicated 
bv  Gregory  IX.  To  this  he  was  tolerai- 
bly  accustomed  by  former  experience; 
but  the  sentence  was  attended  by  an  ab- 
solution of  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  a  formal  deposition.  These 
sentences  were  not  very  effective  upon 
men  of  vigorous  minds,  or  upon  tlwse 
whose  passions  were  engaged  in  their 
cause;  but  they  influenced  both  those 
who  feared  the  threatenings  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  tiiose  who  wavered  already  as 
to  their  line  of  political  conduct  In  the 
fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy,  the  ex- 
communication of  Frederick  undermined 
his  interests  even  in  cities,  like  Parma^ 
that  had  been  friendly,  and  seemed  to 
identify  the  cause  of  his  enemies  with 
that  of  religion;  a  prejudice,  artfully  fo- 
mented by  means  of  calumnies  propaga^ 
ted  against  himseli;  and  which  the  con- 
duct of  such  leading  Ghibelins  as  Ecce- 
Un,  who  hved  in  an  open  defiance  of  God 
and  man,  did  not  contribute  to  lessen. 
In  1240,  Gregory  proceeded  to  publish  a 
crusade  against  Frederick,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  open  enem^  to  religion ;  which 
he  revenged  by  putting  to  death  all  the 
prisoners  he  made  who  wore  the  crossi. 
There  was  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  from  the 
Christian  commonwealth  more  complete. 
Gregory  IX.  accordingly  projected,  an4 
Innocent  IV.  carried  into  efiect,  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  counciL  coaodisi 
This  was  held  at  Lyona  [A.  D.  ^J**^*- 
1245],  an  imperial  city,  but  over  which 
Frederick  could  no  longer  retain  his  su- 
premacy. In  this  assembly,  where  one 
hundred  and  forty  prelates  appeared,  the 
Question  whether  Frederick  ought  to  he 
deposed  was  solemnly  discussed ;  he  sub- 
mitted to  defend  himself  by  his  advo- 
i:ates;  and  the  pope,  in  the  presence, 
though  without  loimally  collecting  the 
sufirages  of  the  council,  pronounced  a 
sentence,  by  which  Frederick's  excom- 
munication was  renewed,  the  empire 
mid  all  his  kingdoms  taken  away»  an4 
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his  subjects  absolTed  Arom  their  fidelity. 
This  is  the  most  pompous  act  of  usurpa- 
tion in  all  the  records  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  a 
general  council  seemed  to  incorporate 
uie  pretended  right  of  deposing  lungs, 
whicn  might  have  passed  as  a  mad  vaunt 
of  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  with 
the  established  faith  of  Christendom. 

Upon  the  deaUi  of  Frederick  II.,  in 
Qfg^g^  IV  1250,  he  left  to  his  son  Conrad 
a  contest  to  maintain  for  every 
part  of  his  inheritance,  as  well  as  for  the 
imperial  crown.  But  the  vigour  of  the 
house  of  Swabia  was  gone ;  Conrad  was 
reduced  to  fight  for  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, the  only  succeision  which  he 
could  hope  to  secure  against  the  troops 
of  Innocent  lY.,  who  still  pursued  his 
family  with  implacable  hatred,  and  claim- 
ed that  kingdom  as  forfeited  to  its  feudal 
superior,  the  Holy  See.  After  Conrad's 
premature  death,  which  happened  in  1254, 
the  throne  was  filled  by  his  legitimate 
brother  Manfred,  who  retained  it  by  his 
bravery  and  address,  in  despite  of  the 
popes,  till  they  were  compelled  to  call 
m  the  assistance  of  a  more  powerful 
arm: 

The  death  of  Conrad  brines  to  a  ter- 
mination that  period  in  Italian  history 
which  we  have  described  as  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  greatness  of  the  house 
of  Swabia.  It  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  most  honourable  to  Italy;  that  in 
which  she  displayed  the  most  of  national 
energy  and  patriotism.  A  Florentine  or 
Venetian  may  dwell  with  pleasure  upon 
later  times ;  but  a  Lombard  will  cast  back 
his  eye  across  the  desert  of  centuries,  till 
it  reposes  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  Great 
etunges  followed  in  the  foreign  and  in- 
ternal policy,  in  the  moral  and  military 
character  of  Italy.  But  before  we  de- 
scend to  the  next  period,  it  will  be  nece»- 
sary  to  remark  some  material  circum- 
stances in  that  which  has  just  passed 
lUider  our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lom<* 
^„,„  ^(fj^  bard  cities  to  such  princes  as 
weecMor  both  the  Fredericks,  must  as- 
*^""»*"^y-  tonish  a  reader  who  brin^  to 
the  story  of  these  middle  ages  notions 
derived  from  modem  times.  But  when 
we  consider  not  only  the  ineffectual  con- 
trol which  could  be  exerted  over  a  feu- 
dal  army,  bound  only  to  a  short  term  of 
service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  the  field 
at  its  own  cost,  but  the  peculiar  distrust 
and  disaffection  with  which  many  Ger- 
man princes  regarded  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia, less  reason  will  appear  for  surprise. 
Nor  did  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  almost 


always  in  agitation,  yield  any  material 
aid  to  the  second  Frederick.  T^e  main 
cause,  however,  of  that  triumph  which 
attended  Lombudy  was  the  intrinsic  en- 
ergy of  a  free  government  From  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  cities  be- 
came virtually  republican,  they  put  out 
those  vigorous  shoots  which  are  the 
growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their  domes- 
tic feuds,  their  mutual  wars,  the  fierce  as- 
saults  of  their  national  enemies,  checked 
not  their  strength,  their  wealth,  or  their 
population;  but  rather,  as  the  limbs  are 
nerved  by  labour  and  hardship,  the  re- 
publics of  Italy  grew  in  vigour  and  cour- 
age through  the  conflicts  they  sustained. 
If  we  but  remember  what  savage  license 
prevailed  during  the  ages  that  preceded 
their  rise,  the  rapine  of  puUic  robbers, 
or  of  feudal  nobles  httle  differing  from 
robbers,  the  contempt  of  industrious  arts, 
the  inadequacy  of  penal  laws,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
we  shall^form  some  notion  of  the  change 
which  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  growth  of  its  cities.  In 
companson  with  the  blessings  of  indus- 
try protected,  injustice  controlled,  emu- 
lation awakened,  the  disorders  which 
rufBed  their  surface  appear  slight  and 
momentary.  I  speak  only  of  this  first 
stage  of  their  independence,  and  chiefly 
of  die  twelfth  century,  before  those  civil 
dissensions  had  reached  their  height,  by 
which  the  glory  and  pro^rity  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  soon  to  be  subverted. 

We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as 
to  the  domestic  improvement  of  the  free 
Italian  cities,  while  they  still  deserved  the 
name.  But  we  may  perceive  by  history, 
that  their  power  and  population,  accord- 
ing to  their  extent  of  territory,  were  al- 
most incredible.  In  Galvaneus  Flamma, 
a  Milanese  writer,  we  find  a  curious  star 
tistical  account  of  that  city  in  1288,  which, 
though  of  a  date  about  thirty  years  after 
its  liberties  had  been  overthrown  by 
usurpation,  must  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing a  high  degree  of  previous  advance- 
ment, even  if  we  nuuce  allowance,  as 
probably  we  should,  for  some  exaggera- 
tion. The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at 
200,000;  the  private  houses  13,000;  the 
nobility  alone  dwelt  m  sixty  streets; 
8000  gentlemen,  or  heavy  caviUry  (mili- 
tes)  might  be  mustered  from  the  city  and 
its  district,  and  240,000  men  capable  of 
arms;  a  force  sufficient,  the  writer  ob- 
serves, to  crush  all  the  Saracens.  There 
were  in  Milan  six  hundred  notaries,  two 
hundred  nhysicians,  eighty  schoolmas- 
ters, and  fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts. 
1  In  the  district  were  one  hnndred  and  fifty 
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castles,  with  adjoining  villages.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Milan,  Flamma  concludes,  in 
1888 ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it 
has  gained  or  lost  ground  since  that  time.* 
At  this  period,  the  territory  of  Milan  was 
not  perhaps  more  extensive  than  the 
county  of  Surrey;  it  was  bounded  at  a 
little  distance,  on  almost  every  side,  by 
Lodi,  or  Pavia,  or  Bergamo,  or  Como. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  Flamma  may 
have  meant  to  include  some  of  these  as 
dependances  of  Milan,  though  not  strictly 
united  with  it.  How  flourishing  must  the 
state  of  cultivation  have  been  in  such  a 
country,  which  not  only  drew  no  sup- 
plies from  any  foreign  land,  but  exported 
part  of  her  own  produce !  It  was  in  the 
best  age  of  their  liberties,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Legnano,  that  the  Mi- 
lanese commenced  the  great  canal  which 
conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to 
their  capital,  a  woriL  verv  extraordinary 
for  that  time.  During  the  same  period 
the  cities  gave  proofs  of  internal  pros- 
perity that  in  many  instances  have  de- 
scended to  our  own  observation,  in  the 
solidity  and  magnificence  of  their  archi- 
tecture. Ecclesiastical  structures  were 
perhaps  more  splendid  in  France  and 
England ;  but  neither  CQuntry  could  pre* 
tend  to  match  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  the  streets  flagged  with  stone, 
the  bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the 
commodious  private  houses  of  Italy.f 
.  The  courage  of  these  cities  was 
wrought  sometimes  to  a  tone  of  insolent 
defiance,  through  the  security  inspired 
by  their  means  of  defence.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  that  when  the 
use  of  gunpowder  came  to  prevail,  little 
change  was  made,  or  perhaps  could  be 
made,  in  that  part  of  military  science 
which  relates  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places.    We  find  precisely 

*  Mumtori,  Script.  Reram  Italic,  t.  xi.  This 
ezpretskm  of  Flamma  maj  seem  to  intimale  that 
M flan  had  declined  in  his  time,  which  was  about 
1340.  Yet,  as  she  bad  been  continually  advancing 
in  power,  and  bad  not  yet  experienced  any  tyran- 
nical government,  1  cannot  imagine  this  to  have 
been  the  case ;  and  the  same  rlamma,  who  is  a 
great  flatterer  of  the  Visconti,  and  has  dedicated  a 
particular  work  to  the  praises  of  Azzo^  asserts 
therein  that  he  had  greatly  improved  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  the  city ;  though  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  places  had  declined.  Azarius, 
too,  a  writertff  the  same  age,  makes  a  similar  rep- 
resentation.—Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  zvi.,  p.  314  and 
317.  Of  Lucbino  VlSconti  he  says:  Statnm  Me- 
diolani  reintegravit  in  tantum,  quod  non  civitas, 
sed  provincia  videbatur. 

1  Sismondi,  t  iv.,  p.  176.  Tiraboschi,  t  iv.,  p. 
42S.  Bee  also  the  observations  of  Denina  on  the 
population  and  agriculture  of  Italy,  1.  ziv.,,c.  9, 
10,  chiefly  indeed  applicable  to  a  period  rather  later 
than  that  of  her  free  republics. 


the  same  engines  of  offence ;  the  cum- 
brous towers,  froin  which  arrows  were 
shot  at  the  besieged,. the  machines  from 
which  stones  were  discharged,  the  bat^ 
tering*rams  which  assailed  the  walls,  and 
the  tosket-work  covering  (the  vinea  or 
testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the  gattus  or 
chatchateil  of  the  middle  ages)  under 
which  those  who  pushed  the  battering 
engines  were  protected  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  city  was  fortified 
with  a  strong  wall  of  bnck  or  marble, 
with  towers  raised  upon  it  at 'intervals, 
and  a  deep  moat  in  front.  Sometimes 
the  ante-mural  or  barbacan  was  added; 
a  rampart  of  less  height,  which  impeded 
the  approach  of  tlie  hostile  engines.  The 
gates  were  guarded  with  a  portcullis ;  an 
invention  which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan, 
was  IxHrrowed  from  the  Saracens.*  With 
such  advantages  for  defence,  a  numerous 
and  intrepid  body  of  burghers  might  not 
unreasonably  stand  at  bay  against  a  pow- 
erful army ;  and  as  the  consequences  of 
capture  were  most  terrible,  while  resist- 
ance was  seldom  hopeless,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  desperate  bravery  of  so 
many  besieged  towns.  Indeed,  it  seldom 
happened  that  one  of  considerable  size 
was  taken,  except  by  famine  or  treach- 
eiy.  Tortona  did  not  submit  to  Freder- 
ick Barbarossa  till  the  besiegers  had 
corrupted  with  sulphur  the  only  fountain 
that  supplied  the  citizens ;  nor  Crema,  till 
her  walls  were  overtopped  by  the  batter- 
ing endues.  Ancona  Wd  out  a  noble 
example  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of 
extreme  famine.  Brescia  tried  all  the 
resources  of  a  skilful  engineer  against 
the  second  Frederick ;  and  swerved  not 
from  her  steadiness,  when  that  prince, 
imitating  an.  atrocious  precedent  of  his 
grandfamer  at  the  siege  of  Crema,  ex- 
posed his  prisoners  upon  his  battering 
engines  to  the  stones  that  were  hurled  by 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  walls.f 

Of  the  government  which  existed  in 
4he  republics  of  Italy  during  the  Their  inter- 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Dal  govern- 
no  definite  sketch  can  be  traced.  '"^"^ 
The  chroniclers  of  those  times  are  few 
and  jejune ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  contem- 
poraries, rather  intimate  than  describe 
the  civil  polity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  would  indeed  be  a  weary  task, 
if  it  were  even  possible,  to  delineate  the 
constitutions  of  thirty  or  forty  little  states 
which  were  in  perpetual  fluctuation.    The 


*  Muratori,  Antiquit.  ItaL,  Diaseit  26. 

t  See  these  sieges  in  the  second  and  third  vol- 
umes of  Sismondi  That  of  Ancona,  t.  ii.,  p.  145- 
206,  is  told  with  remarkable  elegance,  and  several 
interesting  circumstuices. 
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magist  tales  elected  in  almost  all  of  them, 
when  they  first  began  to  shake  off  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  count  or  bishop,  were 
styled  consuls ;  a  word  very  expressive 
to  an  Italian  ear,  since,  in  the  darkest 
ages,  tradition  must  have  preserved  some 
acquaintance  with  the  republican  govem- 
menjt  of  Rome.*  The  consuls  were  al- 
ways annual;  and  their  ofiice  compre- 
hended the  command  of  the  national  mili- 
tia in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  preservation  of  public  or- 
der ;  but  their  number  was  various ;  two, 
four,  six,  or  even  twelve.  In  their  legis- 
lative and  deliberative  councils,  the  Lom- 
bards still  copied  the  Roman  constitution, 
or  perhaps  fell  naturally  into  the  form 
most  calculated  to  unite  sound  discretion 
with  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty. 
A  council  of  trust  and  secrecy  (della  cre- 
denza)  was  composed  of  a  smadl  number 
of  persons,  who  took  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  may  be  called  the 
ministers  of  the  state.  But  the  decision 
upon  matters  of  general  importance,  trea- 
ties of  alliance  or  declarations  of  war, 
the  choice  of  consuls  or  ambassadors, 
belonged  to  the  general  council.  This 
apipears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  con- 
stituted in  every  city ;  and,  according  to 
its  composition,  the  government  was 
more  or  less  democratical.  An  ultimate 
sovereignty,  however,  was  reserved  to 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  a  parliament 
or  general  assembly  was  held  to  deliber- 
ate on  any  change  m  the  form  of  consti- 
tution.! 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
a  new  and  singular  species  of  magistracy 
was  introduced  into  the  Lombard  cities. 
During  the  tyranny  of  Frederick  I.  he 
had  appointed  officers  of  his  own,  called 
podestas,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  memorial  of 
despotic  power  should  not  have  excited 
insuperable  alarm  and  disgust  in  the  free 
republics.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  al- 
most universally,  after  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, revived  an  office  which  had  been 
abrogated  when  they  first  rose  in  rebell- 
ion against  Frederick.  From  experi- 
ence, as  we  must  presume,  of  the  partial- 
ity which  their  domestic  factions  carried 
into  the  administration  of  justice,  it  be- 
came a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  the 
name  of  podesta,  a  citizen  of  some  neigh- 


*-  lAiidnlf  the  younger,  whoM  history  of  Milan 
eztenas  from  1004  to  1133,  calls  himself  publico- 
nim  officionim  particeps  et  consvhan  epistolarom 
dictator.— Scri'Jt.  Rer.  Ital.,  X,  ▼.,  p.  486.  This  is, 
I  believe,  the  e A-Iiest  mention  of  those  magistrates. 
— Maratori,  Annali  d'ltalia,  A.  D.  1107. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert.  46  and  62.  Sismondi,  t  i, 
p.»d. 


bouring  state,  as  their  general,  their  crim- 
inal judge,  and  preserver  of  the  peace. 
The  last  duty  was  frequently  arduous, 
and  required  a  vigorous  as  well  as  an  up- 
right magistrate.  Offences  against  the 
laws  and  security  of  the  commonwealth 
were  during  the  middle  ages  as  often, 
perhaps  more  often,  committed  by  the 
rich  and  powerful,  than  by  the  inferior 
class  of  society.  Rude  and  licentious 
manners,  family  feuds  and  private  re- 
venge, or  the  mere  insolence  of  strength, 
rendered  the  execution  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, practically  and  in  every  day's  expe- 
rience, what  it  is  now  in  theory,  a  neces- 
sary protection  to  the  poor  against  op- 
pression. The  sentence  of  a  magistrate 
against  a  pjowerful  offender  was  not  pro- 
nounced without  danffer  of  tumult ;  it  was 
seldom  executed  without  force.  A  con- 
victed criminal  was  not,  as  at  present,  the 
stricken  deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace 
his  kindred  shrink  from  participating,  and 
whose  memory  they  strive  to  forget.  Im- 
puting his  sentence  to  iniquity,  or  glory- 
ing in  an  act  which  the  laws  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, but  not  their  sentiments, 
condemned,  he  stood  upon  his  defence 
amid  a  circle  of  friends.  The  law  was  to 
be  enforced  not  against  an  individual,  but 
a  family ;  not  against  a  family,  but  a  fac- 
tion ;  not  perhaps  against  a  local  faction, 
but  the  whole  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  name, 
which  might  become  interested  in  the 
quarrel.  The  podesta  was  to  arm  the 
republic  against  the  refractory  citizen; 
his  house  was  to  be  besieged  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  his  defenders  to  be  quelled 
by  violence :  and  thus  the  people,  become 
familiar  with  outrage  and  homicide  under 
the  command  of  their  magistrates,  were 
more  disposed  to  repeat  such  scenes  at 
the  instigation  of  their  passions.* 

The  podesti  was  sometimes  chosen  in 
a  general  assembly,  sometimes  by  a 
select  number  of  citizens.  His  office 
was  annual,  though  prolonged  in  peculiar 
emergencies.  He  was  invariably  a  man 
of  noble  family,  even  in  those  cities  which 
excluded  their  own  nobility  from  any 
share  ia  the  government.  He  received 
a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  city,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
such  charges  as  might  be  adduced  against 
his  conduct.  He  could  neither  marry  a 
native  of  the  city,  nor  have  any  relation 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so 
great  was  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in 


*  Sismondi,  t.  iil.,  p.  256,  firom  whom  the  sub- 
stance of  these  observations  is  bonowed.  They 
may  be  copiously  illustrated  by  ViUani's  historv 
of  Ftoreace,  and  Stella's  annals  of  Genoa. 
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the  house  of  any  citizen.  The  authority 
of  these  foreign  magistrates  was  not  by 
any  means  alike  in  all  cities.  In  some 
lie  seems  to  have  superseded  the  consuls, 
and  commanded  the  armies  in  war.  In 
others,  as  Milan  and  Florence,  his  authori- 
ty was  merely  judicial.  We  find,  in  some 
of  the  old  annals,  the  years  headed  by  the 
names  of  the  podest^s,  as  by  those  of  the 
consuls  in  the  history  of  Rome.* 

The  effects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord, 
'Anddiasen-  that  had  80  fatally  breathed 
sioM.  upon  the  republics  of  Lombar- 
dy,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  nation- 
al interests,  or  to  the  grand  distinction  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin.  Dissensions  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  every  city,  and  as  the  dan- 
ger of  foreign  war  became  distant,  these 
grew  more  fierce  and  unappeasable.  The 
feudal  syBtem  had  been  established  upon 
the  principle  of  territorial  aristocracy ;  it 
maintained  the  authority,  it  encouraged 
the  pride  of  rank.  Hence,  when  the  ru- 
ral nobility  were  compelled  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  cities,  they  preserved 
the  ascendency  of  birth  and  riches.  From 
the  natural  respect  which  is  shown  to 
these  advantages,  all  offices  of  trust  and 
command  were  shared  among  them;  it 
Is  not  material  whether  this  were  by  pos- 
itive right  or  continual  usage.  A  limited 
^aristocracy  of  this  description,  where  the 
inferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  se- 
lecting their  magistrates  by  free  suffrage 
from  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  is  not 
among  the  worst  forms  of  government, 
and  affords  no  contemptible  security 
a^inst  oppression  and  anarchy.  This  re- 
gimen appears  to  have  prevailed  in  most 
of  the  Lombard  cities  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries ;  though,  in  so  great 
a  deficiency  of  authentic  materials,  it 
would  be  too  peremptory  to  assert  this 
as  an  unequivocal  truth.  There  is  one 
Tery  early  instance,  in  the  year  1041,  of 
a  civil  war  at  Milan  between  the  capita- 
nei,  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  and  the 
plebeian  burgesses,  which  was  appeased 
by  the  mediation  of  Henry  HI.  This  is 
Siscribed  to  the  ill  treatment  which  the 
latter  experienced ;  as  was  usual  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  which  was  en- 
dured with  inevitable  submission  every- 
where else.  In  this  civil  war,  which 
lasted  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  Milan,  and  carry  on  the  con- 
test in  the  adjacent  plains  ;f  and  one  of 
their  class,  by  name  Lanzon,  whether 
moved  by  ambition  or  by  virtuous  indig- 

♦  Muratori,  DisMit.  46. 

t  Landulfus,  Hist.  Mediolan.  in  Script.  Renim 
Ital.,  t  iv.,  p.  86.  Muratori,  Dissert.  68.  Anmh 
dltalia,  A.  D.  1041.    St  Marc,  t.  ill,  p.  94. 


nation  against  tyranny,  pat  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  people. 

From  this  time  we  scarcely  find  any 
mention  of  dissensions  among  the  two 
orders,  till  after  the  peace  of  Constance; 
a  proof,  however  defective  the  contem- 
porary annals  may  be,  that  such  disturb- 
ances had  neither  been  frequent  nor  «eri- 
ous.  A  schism  between  the  nobles  and 
people  is  noticed  to  have  occurred  at  Fa- 
enza  in  1185.  A  serious  civil  war  of 
some  duration  broke  out  between  them 
at  Brescia  in  1200.  From  this  time  mu- 
tual jealousies  interrupted  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  other  cities,  but  it  is  about 
1220  that  they  appear  to  have  taken  a  de- 
cided aspect  of  civil  war;  within  a  few 
years  erf  that  epoch,  the  question  of  aris- 
tocratical  or  popular  command  was  tried 
by  arms  in  Milan,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bolo^a.* 

It  would  be  vam  to  enter  upon  the  mer- 
its of  these  feuds,  which  the  meager  his- 
torians of  the  time  are  seldom  much  dis- 
posed to  elucidate,  and  which  they  saw 
with  their  own  prejudices.  A  writer  of 
the  present  age  would  show  little  philos- 
ophy, if  he  were  to  heat  his  passions  by 
the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  those  forgot- 
ten animosities,  and  aggravate,  like  a  par- 
tial contemporary,  the  failings  of  one  or 
another  faction.  We  have  no  need  of 
positive  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  general  tenour  of  their  history.  We 
know  that  a  nobility  is  always  insolent, 
that  a  populace  is  always  intemperate; 
and  may  safely  presume  that  the  former 
began  as  the  latter  ended,  by  injustice 
and  abuse  of  power.  At  one  time  the 
aristocracy,  not  content  with  seeing  the 
annual  magistrates  selected  from  their 
body,  would  endeavour  by  usurpation  to 
exclude  the  bulk  of  the  ciiizens  from  suf- 
frage. At  another,  the  merchants,  grown 
proud  by  riches,  and  confident  of  their 
strength,  would  aim  at  obtaining  the  hon- 
ours of  the  state,  which  had  been  reserv- 
ed to  the  nobility.  This  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
indeed  of  freedom  and  social  order,  which 
are  the  parents  of  wealth.  There  is  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  a  term  at 
which  exclusive  privileges  must  be  relax- 
ed, or  the  possessors  must  perish  along 
with  them.  In  one  or  two  cities  a  tem- 
porary compromise  was  made  through 
the  intervention  of  the  pope,  whereby  of' 
fices  of  public  trust,  from  the  highest  ic 
the  lowest,  were  divided,  in  equal  propc  J- 
tions  or  otherwise,  between  the  nooles 
and  the  people.    This  also  is  no  bad  ex- 


*  Sismondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  444.    Muratori,  Annali  dltar 
lia,A.D.ll85,4cc 
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pedient,  and  proved  singularly  efficacious 
411  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Rome. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  prepon- 
"derance  in  the  popular  scale,  which,  in  a 
fair  trial,  invariably  gains  on  that  of  the 
iess  numerous  class.  The  artisans,  who 
•composed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were 
arranged  in  companies  according  to  their 
-occupations.  Sometimes,  as  at  Milan, 
•they  formed  separate  associations,  with 
-rules  for  their  internal  government.* 
The  clubs,  called  at  Milan  la  Motta  and 
ia  Credenza,  obtained  a  degree  of  weight 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consid- 
er the  spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which 
'belongs  to  such  fraternities ;  and  we  shall 
-see  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  here- 
after in  the  republic  of  Florence.  To  so 
formidable  and  organized  a  democracy, 
the  nobles  opposed  their  numerous  fam- 
ilies, the  generous  spirit  that  belongs  to 
high  birth,  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
established  name.  The  members  of  each 
distinguished  family  appear  to  have  lived 
in  the  same  street ;  their  houses  were 
fortified  with  scjuare  massive  towers  of 
commanding  height,  and  wore  the  sem- 
blance of  castles  within  the  walls  of  a 
city.  Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator  of 
Rome,  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  domestic  intrenchments,  which 
vere  constantly  serving  the  purpose  of 
'«ivil  broils  and  outrage.  Expelled,  as  fre- 
<iuently  happened,  from  the  city,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  nobles  to  avaU  them- 
selves of  their  superiority  in  the  use  of 
cavalry,  and  to  lay  waste  the  district,  till 
weariness  of  an  unprofitable  contention 
reduced  the  citizens  to  terms  of  com- 
promise. But,  when  all  these  resources 
were  ineffectual,  they  were  tempted  or 
forced  to  sacrifice  the  public  liberty  to 
their  own  welfare,  and  lent  their  aid  to  a 
foreign  master  or  a  domestic  usurper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  wheth- 
er the  contest  was  between  the  nobles 
and  people,  or  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
factions,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the 
conquerors.  The  vanauished  lost  their 
homes  and  fortunes,  and,  retiring  to  other 
■cities  of  their  own  party,  wait^  for  the 
opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  popular 
tumult  the  houses  of  the  beaten  side  were 
freauently  levelled  to  the  ground;  not 
perhaps  from  a  sort  of  senseless  fury 
which  Muratori  inveighs  against,  but  on 
account  of  the  injury  which  these  forti- 
fied  houses  inflicted  upon  the  lower  citi- 
sens.  The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that 
which  men,  exasperated  by  proscription 
.and  forfeiture,  bear  to  their  country ;  nor 

*  Hnratori,  Dinert.  52.    Sismandi,  t.  iii.,  ^  !iBL 
K9 


have  we  need  to  ask  any  other  cause  for 
the  calamities  of  Italy,  than  the  bitterness 
with  which  an  imsuccessful  faction  was 
thus  pursued  into  banishment.    When 
the  Ghibelins  were  returning  to   Flor- 
ence, after  a  defeat  given  to  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  1260,  it  was  proposed  amonff 
them  to  demolish  the  city  itself  which 
had  cast  them  out ;  and,  but  for  the  per- 
suasion of  one  man,  Farinata  degP  Uberti, 
their  revenue  would  have  thus  extinguish- 
ed all  patriotism.*    It  is  to  this  that  we 
must  ascribe  their  proneness  to  call  in 
assistance  from  every  side,  and  to  invite 
any  servitude  for  the  sake  of  retaliating 
upon  their  adversaries.    The  simple  love 
of  public  liberty  is  in  general,  I  fear,  too 
abstract  a  passion  to  glow  warml}^  in  the 
human  breast ;  and,  though  often  invigo- 
rated as  well  as  determined  by  persoucil 
animosities  and  predilections,  is  as  fre- 
quently extinguished  by  the  same  cause. 
Independently  of  the  two  leading  difler- 
ences  which  embattled  the  citizens  of  an 
Italian  state,  their  form  of  government 
and  their  relation  to  the  empire,  there 
were  others  more  contemptible,  though 
not  less  mischievous.    In  every  city  l\ie 
Quarrels  of  private  families  became  the 
foundation  of  general  schism,  sedition* 
and  proscription.  Sometimes  these  blend- 
ed themselves  with  the  grand  distinctions 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin;  sometimes  they 
were  more  nakedly  conspicuous.    This 
may  be  illustrated  b^  one  or  two  promi- 
nent examples.    Imilda  de  Lambertazzi, 
a  noble  young  lady  at  Bologna,  was  sur- 
prised by  her  brothers  in  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Boniface  Gieremei,  whose  fam- 
ily had  long  been  separated  by  the  most 
inveterate  enmity  from  her  own.    She 
had  just  time  to  escape :  while  the  Lam- 
bertazzi despatched  her  lover  with  their 
poisoned  daggers.    On  her  return  she 
found  his  body  still  warm,  and  a  faint 
hope  suggested  the  remedy  of  sucking  the 
venom  from  his  wounds.    But  it  only 
communicated  itself  to  her  own  veins ; 
and  they  were  found  by  her  attendants 
stretched  lifeless  by  each  other's  side. 
So  cruel  an  outrage  wrought  the  Giere- 
mei to  madness;  they  formed  alliances 
with  some  neighbounng  republics;  the 
Lambertazzi  took  the  same  measures; 
and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  Bologna 
of  forty  days'  duration,  the  latter  were 
driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all  the  Ghibe- 


*  O.  yillani,  I.  ▼!.,  c.  62.  SimiODdL  I  cannot 
forgive  Dante  for  placing  tbis-patriot  Uk  ranime 
pid  nere,  in  one  of  the  worst  regions  of  his  Infermk 
The  conversation  of  the  poet  with  Farinata,  cant. 
10,  is  very  fiD0i  and  illustiative  of  FkMreatine  hit 
tory. 
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lins,  their  i>blitical  associates.  Twelve 
thousand  citizens  were  condemned  to 
banishment ;  their  houses  razed,  and  their 
estates  confiscated.*  Florence  was  at 
rest  till,  in  1215,  the  assassination  of  an 
individual  produced  a  mortal  feud  between 
the  families  Boundelmonti  and  Uberti,  in 
which  all  the  city  took  a  part.  An  out- 
rage committed  at  Pistoja,  in  1300,  split 
the  inhabitants  into  the  parties  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri;  and  these,  spreading  to 
Florence,  created  one  of  the  most  virulent 
divisions  which  annoyed  that  republic. 
In  one  of  the  changes  which  attended 
this  little  ramification  of  faction,  Florence 
expelled  a  young  citizen  who  had  borne 
offices  of  magistracy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Bianchi.  Dante  Alighieri 
retired  to  the  courts  of  some  Ghibelin 
princes,  where  his  sublime  and  inventive 
mind,  in  the  gloom  of  exile,  completed 
that  original*  combination  of  vast  and  ex- 
travagant conceptions  with  keen  political 
satire,  which  has  given  immortality  to 
his  name,  and  even  lustre  to  the  petty 
contests  of  his  time.f 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard 
republics,  their  differences,  as  well  mu- 
tual as  domestic,  had  been  frequently  ap- 
peased by  the  mediation  of  the  emperors : 
and  the  loss  of  this  salutary  influence 
mav  be  considered  as  no  slight  evil  at- 
tached to  that  absolute  emancipation 
which  Italy  attained  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  popes  sometimes  endeav- 
oured to  interpose  an  authority,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  direct,  was  held  in 
greater  veneration;  and,  if  their  own 
tempers  had  been  always  pure  from  the 
selfish  and  vindictive  passions  of  those 
whom  they  influenced,  might  have  pro- 
duced more  general  and  permanent  good. 
But  they  considered  the  Ghibelins  as 
their  own  peculiar  enemies,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  opposite  faction  as  the 
churches  best  security.  Gregory  X.  and 
Nicholas  III.,  whether  from  benevolent 
motives,  or  because  their  jealousy  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  while  at  the  hesul  of 
the  Guelfs,  suggested  the  revival  of  a 
Ghibelin  party  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
power,  distinguished  their  pontificate  by 
enforcing  measures  of  reconciliation  in 
all  Italian  cities;  but  their  successors  re- 
fumed  to  the  ancient  policy  and  prejudi- 
ces of  Rome. 

The  singular  history  of  an  individual 


♦  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  442.  This  story  may  sug- 
fest  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  itself  founded  upon 
an  Italian  novel,  and  not  an  unnatural  picture  of 
manners. 

t  Dino  Compagni,  in  Scr.  Rer.  ItaL,  t  it.  Vil- 
lam,  1st  Fiorant.,  L  Tiu.    Dante,  passim 


far  less  elevated  in  station  than  Giovanni « 
popes  or  emperors,  Fra  Giovan-  Vicenia. 
ni  di  Vicenza,  belongs  to  these  times  and 
to  this  subject.  This  Dominican  *  friar 
began  his  career  at  Bologna,  in  1233, 
preaching  the  cessation  of  war  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  He  repaired  from 
thence  to  Padua,  to  Verona,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities.  At  his  command 
men  laid  down  their  instruments  of  war, 
and  embraced  their  enemies.  With  that 
susceptibility  of  transient  impulse  nat- 
ural to  popular  governments,  several  re- 
publics implored  him  to  reform  their  laws 
and  to  settle  their  difierences.  A  gen- 
eral meeting  was  summoned  in  the  plaio 
of  Paquara,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adige. 
The  Lombards  poured  themselves  forth 
from  Romagna  and  the  cities  of  the 
March ;  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  nobles 
and  burghers,  free  citizens  and  ten$intij 
of  feudal  lords,  marshalled  around  theur 
carroccios,  caught  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher  the  illusive  promise  of  universal 
peace.  They  submitted  to  agreements 
dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  which  contain 
little  else  than  a  mutual  amnesty ;  wheth- 
er it  were  that  their  quarrels  had  been 
really  without  object,  or  that  he  had  dex- 
terously avoided  to  determine  the  real 
point  of  contention.  But  power  and  rep- 
utation suddenly  acauired  are  transitory. 
Not  satisfied  with  being  the  legislator 
and  arbiter  of  Italian  cities,  he  aimed  at 
becoming  their  master;  and  abused  the 
enthusiasm  of  Vicenza  and  Verona,  to 
obtain  a  mnt  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Changed  from  an  apostle  to  an  usurper, 
the  fate  of  Fra  Giovanni  might  be  pre- 
dicted; and  he  speedily  gave  place  to 
those  who,  though  they  made  a  worse 
use  of  their  power,  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  more  natural  pretennons  to 
possess  it.* 


PART  n. 

State  of  Italy  after  the  Extinction  of  the  Hofuse  of 
Swabia.— Conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of 
Anjou.— The  Lombard  Republics  become  sever- 
ally subject  to  Princes  or  Usurpers.~The  Vis- 
conti  or  Milan — ^their  Aggrandizement. — Decline 
of  the  .Imperial  Authority  over  Italy.— Internal 
State  of  Rome.— Rienzi.— Florence— her  forms 
of  Oovemment  historically  traced  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  Century.— Concjuest  of  Pisa.-  • 

'    Pisa— its  Commerce,  Naval  Wars  with  Genoa 
and  Decay.— Grenoa— her  Contentions  with  Viz. 

*  Tiraboachi,  Storia  della  Letteratura,  t.  iv.,  ^ 
214  (a  veiT  weli-wTitten  aocomit).  Simoiidii  t 
u.,  pi  484. 
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ioe.~War  of  0hio^gia.-~0<iT6niim»it  of  Genoa. 

— Venice— her  Ongin  and  Prosperity.— Vene- 
tian Government— its  Vices.— Territorial  Con- 
quests of  Venice.- Military  System  of  Italy.— 
Companies  of  Adventare. — 1.  foreign ;  Gaatni- 
eri,  Hawkwood— «nd  2  native ;  Braccio,  Sforza. 
improvements  in  Military  Service.— Arms,  offen- 
sive and  defensive.— Invention  of  Gunpowder.— 
Niqples.— First  Line  of  Anjou. — Joanna  i.— La- 
dislaas.— Joanna  li.— Francis  Sfona  becomes 
Duke  of  Milsn.— Alfonso,  king  of  Naples.— 
Scale  of  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  Centur?.— 
Florence.— Rise  of  the  Medici,  and  Ruin  of  their 
Adversaries.— Pretensions  of  Charles  VIII.  to 
NaplesL 

From  the  death  of  Frederick  IL,  in  1250, 
to  the  mvasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494, 
a  long  and  undistinguished  period  occurs, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any 
natural  divisions.  It  is  an  age  in  many 
respects  highly  brilliant ;  the  age  of  poe- 
try and  letters,  of  art,  and  of  continual 
improvement.  Italy  displayed  an  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  this  period  over  the 
Transalpine  nations,  which  certainly  luid 
not  appeared  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  her  political  history 
presents  a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  so  ol^- 
scure  and  of  so  little  influence  as  not  to 
arrest  the  attention ;  so  intricate  and  in- 
capable of  classification  as  to  leave  only 
confusion  in  the  memory.  The  general 
events  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  ^d 
give  a  character  to  this  long  period,  are 
the  estabUshmentof  small  tyrannies  upon 
the  ruins  of  republican  government  in 
most  of  the  cities,  the  gradual  rise  of 
Uiree  considerable  states,  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, and  Venice,  the  naval  and  commer- 
cial rivalry  between  the  last  city  and 
Genoa,  the  final  acquisition  by  the  popes 
of  their  present  territorial  sovereignty, 
and  the  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou  and  Ar- 
agon. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  the 
distinctions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  became 
destitute  of  all  rational  meaning.  The 
most  odious  crimes  were  constantly  per- 
petrated, and  the  utmost  miseries  endur- 
ed, for  an  echo  and  a  shade,  that  mocked 
the  deluded  enthusiasts  of  faction.  None 
of  the  Guelfs  denied  the  nominal,  but  in- 
definite sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and 
beyond  a  name  the'Ghibelins  themselves 
would  have  been  little  disposed  to  carry 
it.  But  the  virulent  hatreds  attached  to 
these  words  grew  continually  more  im- 
placable, till  ages  of  ignominy  and  t3rran- 
nical  government  had  extinguished  every 
energetic  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  de- 
graded people. 

In  the  faU  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
Rome  appeared  to  have  consummated  her 
triumph ;  and  although  the  Ghibelin  party ' 


was  for  a  little  time  able  to  maintain 
itself,  and  even  to  gain  ground  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  yet  two  events  that  oc- 
curred not  long  afterward  restored  the 
ascendency  of  their  adversaries.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  fall  of  Eccelin  da 
Romano  [A.  D.  1259],  whose  rapid  suc- 
cesses in  Lombardy  appeared  to  threaten 
the  establishment  of  a  tremendous  des- 
potism, and  induced  a  Umporary  union 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  states,  by  which 
he  was  overthrown.  The  next,  and 
far  more  important,  was  the  change  of 
dynasty  in  Naples.  This  king-  Aiikiraor 
dom  had  been  occupied,  after  the  n«p'«"- 
death  of  Conrad,  by  his  illegitimate  broth- 
er, Manfred,  in  the  behalf,  as  he  at  first 
pretended,  of  young  Conradin  the  heir, 
but  in  fact  as  his  own  a^'quisition.  [A. 
D.  1254.]  He  was  a  pr^sice  of  an  active 
and  firm  mind,  well  fitted  for  his  difficult 
post,  to  whom  the  GhibeUns  looked  up 
as  their  head,  and  as  the  representative 
of  his  father.  It  was  a  natural  object 
with  the  popes,  independently  of  their  ill- 
will  towards  a  son  of  Frederick  IL,  to 
see  a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could 
better  rely  placed  upon  so  neighbouring 
a  throne.  Charles,  count  of  An-  Chariesor 
jou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  ^"J**"- 
tempted  by  them  to  lead  a  crusade  (for 
as  such  all  wars  for  the  interest  of 
Rome  were  now  considered)  against  the 
Neapohtan  usurper.  [A.  D.  12G6.]  The 
chance  of  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Naples,  and  had  a  striking  influence  upon 
the  history  of  Europe  for  several  centu- 
ries. Manfred  was  killed  in  the  field; 
but  there  remained  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  Fredericks,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  old,  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  who 
rashly,  as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event, 
attempted  to  regain  his  inheritance.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles ;  and  the 
voice  of  those  rude  ages,  as  well  as  of  a 
more  enlightened  posterity,  has  united 
in  branding  with  everlasting  infamy  the 
name  of  that  prince,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  purchase  the  security  of  his  own  title 
by  the  public  execution  of  an  honourable 
competitor,  or  rather  a  rightful  claimant 
of  the  throne  he  had  usurped.  [A.D.I  268.  ] 
With  Conradin  the  house  of  Swabia  was 
extinguished;  but  Constance,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Manfred,  had  transported  Aw  right  to 
Sicily  and  Naples  into  the  house  of  Ara- 
gon,  by  her  marriage  with  Peter  III. 

This  success  of  a  monarch,  selected 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  their  Decline  of 
particular  champion,  turned  the  the  GUbeUa 
tide  of  faction  over  all  Italy.  ^'^• 
He  expelled  the  Ghibelins  from  Florence, 
of  which  they  had  a  few  years  before 
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obtained  a  complete  command  by  means 
of  their  memorable  victory  upon  the  river 
Aibia.  After  the  fall  of  Conradin,  that 
party  was  everywhere  discouraged.  Ger- 
many held  out  small  hopes  of  support, 
even  when  the  imperial  throne,  which 
had  long  been  vacant,  should  be  filled  by 
one  of  her  princes.  The  populace  were, 
in  almost  every  city,  attached  to  the 
church  and  to  the  name  of  Guelf;  the 
kings  of  Naples  employed  their  arms,  and 
the  popes  their  excommunications,  so 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  name  of  Ghibelin  was  a  term 
of  proscription  in  the  majority  of  Lom- 
bard and  Tuscan  republics.  Charles  was 
constituted  by  the  pope  vicar-general  in 
Tuscany.  This  was  a  new  pretension 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  name  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  empire  during  its  vacancy, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  completely 
ftlled  up  without  their  consent.  It  soon, 
however,  became  evident,  that  he  aimed 
at  the  sovereiraty  of  Italy.  Some  of  the 
popes  themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nich- 
olas IV.,  grew  jealous  of  their  own  crea- 
ture. At  the  Congress  of  Cremona,  in 
1269,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Charles  the  seigniory  of  all  the  Guelf 
cities  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  prudent 
enough  to  choose  him  rather  as  a  friend 
than  a  master.* 

The  cities  of  Lombatrdy,  however,  of 
The  Lorn-  ^i*^r  denomination,  were  no 
bard  citie«  longer  influenced  by  that  gen- 
^BAv^imS*  ^^^^^  disdain  of  one  maa^s  will, 
^^  '  which  is  to  republican  govern- 

ments what  chastity  is  to  women;  a 
conservative  principle,  never  to  be  rea- 
soned upon,  or  subjected  to  calculations 
of  utility.  By  force,  or  stratagem,  or 
free  consent,  almost  all  the  Lombard  re- 
publics had  already  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  some  leading  citizen,  who  became  the 
lord  (signore),  or,  in  the  Grecian  sense, 
tyrant  of  his  country.  The  first  instance 
of  a  voluntary  delegation  of  sovereignty 
was  that  above  mentioned  of  Ferrara, 
which  placed  itself  under  the  Lord  of 
Este.  Eccelin  made  himself  truly  the 
tyrant  of  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige; 

*  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  417.  Several,  however, 
including  Milan,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Charles 
the  same  year.— Ibid.  In  1273,  he  was  lord  uf  Ales- 
sandria and  Piacenza,  and  received  tribute  from  Mi- 
lan, Bologna,  and  most  Lombard  cities.— Mnratori. 
h  wae  evidently  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  and  either  to  acquire 
that  title  himself,  or  at  least  to  stand  in  the  same 
Illation  as  the  emperors  had  doiie  to  the  Italian 
states ;  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  twelfth 
•nd  thirteenth  centuries,  left  them  in  possession 
of  every  thing  that  we  call  independenoe,  with  the 
vaservation  of  a  nominal  allegiance. 


and  such  experience  ought  naturally  to 
have  inspired  the  Italians  with  more 
imiversal  abhorrence  of  despotism.  But 
every  danger  appeared  trivial  in  the  eyes 
of  exasperated  factions,  when  compared 
with  the  ascendency  of  their  adversaries. 
Wear^  of  unceasing  and  useless  contests, 
in  which  ruin  fell  with  an  alternate  but 
e<]ual  hand  upon  either  party,  liberty 
withdrew  from  a  people  who  disgraced 
her  name ;  and  the  tumultuous,  the  brave, 
the  intractable  Lombards,  became  eager 
to  submit  themselves  to  a  master,  and 
patient  under  the  heaviest  oppression. 
Or,  if  tyranny  sometimes  overstepped* 
the  limits  of  forbearance,  and  a  sedi- 
tious rising  expelled  the  reigning  prince^ 
it  was  only  to  produce  a  change  of  hands,, 
and  tmnsfer  the  impotent  people  to  a  dif- 
ferent, and  perhaps  a  worse,  despotism.* 
In  many  cities,  not  a  conspiracy  was 
planned,  not  a  sigh  was  bteathed  in  fa- 
vour of  republican  government,  after  once 
they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  sin- 
gle person.  The  progress  indeed  was^ 
gradual,  though  smre,  from  limited  to 
absolute,  from  temporary  to  hereditary, 
power,  from  a  just  and  conciliating  rule, 
to  extortion  and  cruelty.  But,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the 
latctst,  an  those  cities  which  had  spumed 
at  the  faintest  mark  of  submission  to  the 
emperors,  lost  even  the  recollection  of 
self-government,  and  were  bequeathed, 
like  an  undoubted  patrimony,  among  the 
children  of  their  new  lords.  Such  is 
the  progress  of  usurpation;  and  such 
the  vengeance  thai  Heaven  reserves  for 
those  who  waste  in  license  and  faction 
its  first  of  sociid  blessings,  liberty.f 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
tyrant  was  exchanged  for  another,  in  the  fate  of 
Passerine  Bonaccorsi,  lord  of  Mantna,  in  1328^ 
Laigi  di  Oonxaga  svrprised  him,  rode  the  city 
(corse  la  citt^)  with  a  troop  of  horse,  crving  Viva 
il  popolo,  e  muoja  Messer  Passerino  e  le  sue  ga- 
belle  !  killed  Passerino  upon  the  spot,  put  his  son 
to  death  in  cold  blood,  e  poi  si  fece  si^ore  della 
terra.  Villani,  1.  x.,  c.  99,  observes,  like  a  good 
republican,  that  God  had  fulfilled  in  this  the  words 
of  his  Gospel  (query,  what  Gospel?),  [  will  slay 
my  enemy  oy  my  enemy !  abbattendo  l*uno  tiranno 
per  Taltro. 

t  See  the  observations  of  Sismondi,  t.  iv..  p.  21S, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Lombard  signori  (1  know  not 
of  any  English  word  that  characterizes  them,  ex 
cept  tyrant  in  its  primitive  sense),  during  the  first 
perioQ  of  their  oominion.  They  were  generally 
chosen  in  sn  assembly  of  the  people,  sometimes  for 
a  short  term,  prolonged  in  the  same  manner.  The 
people  was  consulted  upon  several  occasions.  At 
Milan  there  was  a  council  of  900  nobles,  not  per- 
manent or  representative,  but  selected  and  con* 
vened  at  the  discretion  of  the  ^vemment,  through 
out  the  reigns  of  the  Vieconti.^Corio,  p.  519,  583. 
Thus,  as  Sismondi  remarks,  they  respected  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  while  they  destroyed  its 
hbexty. 
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The  ci^y  most  distiogutshed  in  both 
TheTorriant  wais  agalnst  tbehouBe  of  Swa^ 
•nd  visconu  bia,  for  an  unconquerable  at- 
■I  Miiao.  tachment  to  repubbcan  institu- 
tions, was  the  first  to  sacrifice  them  in  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Frederick  IL 
|tfilan  had  for  a  considerable  time  b^en 
agitated  by  civil  dissensions  between  the 
nobility  and  inferior  citizens.  These  par- 
ties were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
their  success  was  consequently  alternate.. 
Each  had  its  own  podest^,  as  a  party- 
leader,  distinct  from  the  legitimate  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the 
nobility  was  their  archbishop,  Fra  Leon 
Perego;  the  people  chose  Martin  della 
Torre,  one  of  a  noble  family  which  had 
ambitiously  sided  with  the  democratic 
faction.  In  consequence  of  the  crime  of 
a  nobleman,  who  had  murdered  one  ot 
his  creditors,  the  two  parties  took  up 
arms  in  1257.  A  civil  war  of  various 
success,  and  interrupted  by  several  pa- 
cifications, which,  in  tnat  unhappy  temper, 
could  not  be  durable,  was  terminated  in 
about  two  years  by  the  entire  discomfit- 
ure of  the  aristocracy,  and  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Martin  della  Torre  as  cliief  and 
lord  (capitano  e  signore)  of  the  people. 
Though  the  Milanese  did  not  probably  in- 
tend to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident 
in  their  general  assemblies,  yet  they  soon 
lost  the  republican  spirit ;  five  in  succes- 
sion of  the  family  Della  Torre  might  be 
said  to  reign  in  Milan  ;  each  indeed  by  a 
formal  election,  but  with  an  implied  re- 
cognition of  a  sort  of  hereditary  title. 
Twenty  years  afterward,  the  Visconti,  a 
faiTiily  of  opposite  interests,  supplanted 
the  Torriani  at  Milan ;  and  the  rivality 
between  these  great  houses  was  not  at 
an  end  till  the  final  establishment  of 
Matteo  Visconti,  in  1313 ;  but  the  people 
were  not  otherwise  considered  than  as 
aiding  by  force  the  one  or  other  party, 
and  at  most  deciding  between  the  preten- 
sions of  their  masters. 

The  vigour  and  concert  infused  into 
the  Guelf  party  by  the  successes  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  were  not  very  durable. 
That  prince  was  soon  involved  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  to  whose  protection  his 
revolted  subjects  in  Italy  had  recurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  ener- 
Rerivai  of  g^tic  character  retrieved  the  Ghi- 
riMsGhibe-  beliu  interests  in  Lombardy,  and 
•»»  P^J'  even  in  the  Tuscan  cities.  The 
Visconti  were  acknowledged  heads  of 
that  faction.  A  family  early  established 
as  lords  of  Verona,  the  Della  Scala,  main- 
tained the  credit  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion between  the  Adige  and  the  Adriatic. 


Castrucoio  Castrucani,  an  adventurer  of-^ 
remarkable    ability,    rendered    himself 
prince  of  Lucca,  and  drew  over  a  formi- 
dable accession  to  the  imperial  side  from 
the  heart  of  the  church-party  in  Tuscany^ 
though  his  death  restored  the  ancient  or- 
der of  things.    The  inferior  tyrants  were 
partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according^ 
to  local  revolutions ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  latter  acquired  a  gradual  ascendency. 
Those  indeed  who  cared  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy,  or  for  their  own  power, . 
had  far  less  to  fear  from  the  phantom  of 
imperial  prerogatives,  long  mtermitted„ 
and  incapable  of  being  enforced,  thau 
from  the  new  race  of  foreign  princes, 
whom  the  church  had  substituted  for  the 
house  of  Swabia.   The  Angevin  gi^g,  o|- 
kings  of  Naples  were  sovereigns  Naples  aim 
of  Provence,  and  from  thence  J  JSSl™*"** 
easily  encroached  upon   Pied- 
mont, and  threatened  the  Milanese.   Rob- 
ert, the  third  of  this  line,  almost  openly 
aspired,  like  his  grandfather,  Charles  I., 
to  a  real  sovereignty  over  Italy.    His  of- 
fers of  assistance  to  Guelf  cities  in  war  . 
were  always  coupled  with  a  demand  o( 
the  sovereignty.    Many  yielded  to  his 
ambition;  and  even  Florence  twice  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship.    In  1314  he  was  acknowledged 
lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia,  Alessan- 
dria, Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Roma^a. 
In  1318  the  Guelfs  of  Genoa  found  no 
other  resource  against  the  Ghibelin  emi- 
grants who  were  under  their  walls,  than 
to  resign  their  Uberties  to  the  King  of 
Naples  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  which 
he  procured  to  be  renewed  for  six  more. 
The  Avignon   popes,    especially    John 
XXII.,  out  of  blind  hatred  to  the  Empe- 
ror Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Visconti 
family,  abetted  all  these  measures   of 
ambition.    But  they  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  Robert's  death,  and  the  subse- 
quent disturi3ance8  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  were  almost  as  many  princes 
in  the  north  of  Italy  as  there  had  been 
free  cities  in  the  preceding  age.  Their 
equality,  and  the  frequent  domestic  revo- 
lutions which  made  tneir  seat  unsteady, 
kept  them  for  a  while  from  encroaching 
on  each  other.  Gradually,  however,  they 
became  less  numerous ;  a  quantity  of  ob- 
scure tyrants  were  swept  away  from  the 
smaller  cities ;  and  the  people,  careless 
or  hopeless  of  liberty,  were  glad  to  ex- 
change the  rule  of  despicable  petty  usurj)- 
ers  for  that  of  more  distinguished  and 
powerful  families.  About  the  state  of 
year  1360,  the  central  ffits  of  Jj^tm^i 
Lombardy  had  fallen  under  the  dieortte 
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flKniemtii  dominion  of  the  Visconti.  Four 
**"*'*^*  other  houses  occupied  the  sec- 
ond rank;  that  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and 
Modena ;  of  Scala  at  Verona,  which  un- 
der Cane  and  Mastino  della  Scala  had 
seemed  likely  to  contest  with  the  lords 
of  Milan  the  supremacy  over  Lombardy ; 
of  Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than 
any  Lombard  city  had  resigned  her  lib- 
erty ;  and  of  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  which, 
without  ever  obtaining  any  material  ex- 
tension of  territory,  continued,  probably 
for  that  reason,  to  reign  undisturbed  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  these  uni- 
ted were  hardly  a  match,  as  they  some- 
Power  or  tiw  times  experienced,  for  the  Vis- 
"^nKoati.  conti.  That  family,  the  object 
of  every  league  formed  in  Italy  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  in  constant  hostiUty  to 
the  church,  and  well  inured  to  interdicts 
and  excommunications,  producing  no 
one  man  of  military  talents,  but  fertile 
of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidious- 
ness  and  cruelty,  was  nevertheless  ena- 
bled, with  almost  uninterrupted  success, 
to  add  city  after  city  to  the  dominion  of 
Milan,  till  it  absorbed  all  the  north  of 
Italy.  Under  Gian  Galeazzo,  whose  reign 
began  in  1385,  the  viper  (their  armorial 
bearing)  assumed  indeed  a  menacing  at- 
titude :•  he  overturned  the  ^eat  family 
of  Scala,  and  annexed  their  extensive 
possessions  to  his  own ;  no  power  inter- 
vened from  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Fel- 
tre  and  Belluno ;  while  the  free  cities  of 
Tuscany,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  even 
Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  witchcraft, 
voluntarily  called  in  a  dissembling  tyrant 
as  their  master. 

Powerful  as  the  Visconti  were  in  Italy, 
they  were  long  in  washing  out  the  tinge 
of  recent  usurpation,  which  humbled 
them  before  the  legitimate  dynasties  of 
Europe.  At  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  1318, 
Robertjlcing  of  Naples,  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  challenge  of  Marco  Visconti  to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  single  combat.f 
But  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  like  that  of 
private  men,  is  easily  set  aside  for  their 
wterest.  Galeazzo  Visconti  purchased 
with  100,000  florins  a  daughter  of  France 
for  his  son,  which  the  French  historians 
mention  as  a  deplorable  humiliation  for 
their  crown.    A  few  years   afterward. 


*  Allusions  to  heraldry  are  very  common  in  the 
Italian  writers.  AH  the  historians  of  the  fourteenth 
century  habitually  use  the  viper,  il  biscione,  as  a 
synonyifie  for  the  power  of  Milan. 

t  Della  qual  cosa  il  R^  molto  sdegno  ne  prese. 
Villani,  1.  ix.,  c.  93.  It  was  reckoned  a  misalliance, 
as  Dante  tells  us,  in  the  widow  of  Nino  di  Gallu- 
ra,  a  nobleman  of  Pisa,  though  a  sort  of  prince  in 
Sardinia,  to  marry  one  of  the  Visconti.— Purgato- 
rio,  cant.  8. 


Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.,  certainly  not  an  inferior 
match,  espoused  Galeazzo's  daughter. 
Both  these  connexions  were  short-Dved ; 
but  the  union  of  Valentine,  daughter  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  1389,  produced  far  more  important  con- 
sequences, and  served  to  transmit  a  claim 
to  her  descendants,  Louis  XII.  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  from  which  the  long  calamities  of 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  chiefly  derived.  Not  long 
after  this  marriage  [A.  D.  1395],  the  Vis- 
conti were  tacitly  admitted  among  the 
reigning  princes,  by  the  erection  of  Milan 
into  a  dutchy  under  letters  patent  of  the 
Emperor  Wenceslaus.* 

The  imperial  authority  over  Italy  was 
almost  entirely  suspended  after  Reiaiioiw  of 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.  A  ihe  empire 
long  interregnum  followed  in  '*"**  *'**^' 
Germany  ;  and  when  the  vacancy  was 
supplied  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  [A.  D. 
1272],  he  was  too  prudent  to  dissipate 
his  moderate  resources,  where  the  great 
house  of  Swabia  had  failed.  About  forty 
years  afterward  [A.  D.  1309],  the  emperor 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a  prince,  like  Ro- 
dolph, of  small  hereditary  pos-  ^j^  ^^ 
sessions,  but  active  and  discreet,  ^ 
availed  himself  of  the  ancient  respect 
borne  to  the  imperial  name,  and  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Italians,  to  recover  for  a 
very  short  time  a  remarkable  influence. 
But,  though  professing  neutrality,  and  de- 
sire of  union  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins,  he  could  not  succeed  in  re- 
moving the  distrust  of  the  former ;  his 
exigences  impelled  him  to  large  demands 
of  money;  and  the  Italians,  when  they 
counted  his  scanty  German  cavalry,  per- 
ceived that  obedience  was  altogether  a 
matter  pf  their  own  choice.  Henry  died, 
however,  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
any  decisive  reverse.  His  successors, 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  IV.,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  with  similar  mo- 
tives, but  after  some  temporary  good  for- 
tune  were  obliged  to  return,  not  without 
discredit.  Yet  the  Italians  never  broke 
that  almost  invisible  thread  which  con- 
nected them  with  Germany ;  the  fal- 
lacious name  of  Roman  emperor  still 
challenged  their  allegiance,  though  con- 
ferred by  seven  Teutonic  electors  with- 
out their  concurrence.  Even  Florence, 
the  most  independent  and  high  spir- 
ited of  republics,  was  induced  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  in  1355, 
which,  while  it  confirmed  all  her  actual 


*  Gorio,  p.  538, 
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liberties,  not  a  little,  by  that  very  confinn- 
ation,  affected  her  sovereignty.*  This 
deference  to  the  supposed  prerogatives 
of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were 
least  formidable,  was  partly  owing  to 
iealousy  of  French  or  Neapolitan  inter- 
ference, partly  to  the  national  hatred  of 
the  popes  who  had  seceded  to  Avignon, 
and  in  some  degree  to  a  misplac^  re- 
spect for  antiquity,  to  which  the  revival 
of  letters  had  given  birth.  The  great  ci- 
vilians, and  the  much  greater  poets  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  taught  Italy  to 
consider  her  emperor  as  a  dormant  sov- 
ereign, to  whom  her  various  principali- 
ties and  republics  were  subordinate,  and 
during  whose  absence  alone  they  had  le- 
j(itimate  authority. 

In  one  part,  however,  of  that  country, 
Cevion  ofRo-  ^^^  empire  had,  soon  after  the 
itotho  commencement  of  this  peri- 
od, spontaneously  renounced 
its  sovereignty.     From  the  era  of  Pe- 

gin^s  donation,  confirmed  and  extended 
y  many  subsequent  charters,  the  Holy 
See  had  tolerably  just  pretensions  to  the 
province  entitled  Romagna,  or  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna.  But  the  popes,  whose 
menaces  were  dreaded  at  the  extremities 
of  Europe,  were  still  very  weak  as  tem- 
poral princes.  Even  Innocent  III.  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  part  of  St,  Peter's  patrimony.  The 
circumstances  of  Rodolph's  accession  in- 
spired Nicholas  III.  with  more  confidence. 
That  emperor  granted  a  confirmation  of 
every  thing  included  in  the  donations  of 

*  The  republic  of  Florence  was  at  this  time  iii 
considerahle  peril  from  a  coalition  of  the  Tuscan 
cities  against  her,  which  rendered  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  convenient.  But  it  was  very  re- 
luctantly that  she  acaniesced  in  even  a  nominal 
submission  to  his  aoihority.  The  Florentine  en- 
voys, in  their  first  address,  would  only  use  the 
words,  Santa  Corona,  or  Sereniasiroo  Principe; 
sanza  ricordarlo  iinperadore,  o  dimostrarffli  alcuna 
reverenza  di  suggezzione,  domandando  che  il  com- 
mune di  Firenze  volea,  essendogli  ubbidiente,  le  co- 
tali  e  le  cotali  franchigie  per  mantenere  il  suo  popolo 
neir  usata  libertade.— Mat  Viilani,  p.  274.  (Script. 
Ker.  I tal.,  t  ziv. )  This  style  made  Charles  angry ; 
and  the  citv  soon  atoned  for  it  by  accepting  his 
privilege.  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  assumes 
a  decided  tone  of  sovereignty.  The  gonfalonier 
and  priors  are  declared  to  be  his  vicars.  The  dep- 
uties of  the  city  did  homage  a|^d  swore  obedience. 
Circumstances  induced  tne  principal  citizens  to 
make  this  submission,  which  they  knew  to  be 
merely  nominal.  But  the  high-spinted  people,  not 
so  indifferent  about  names,  came  into  it  very  un- 
wiQmgly.  The  treaty  was  seven  times  proposed, 
and  as  often  rejected  in  the  consiglio  del  popolo, 
before  ibeir  feelings  were  subdued.  Its  publica- 
tion was  received  with  no  marks  of  joy.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  alone  were  illuminated :  but  a  sad  si- 
lence indicated  the  wounded  pride  of  every  private 
citizen.— M.  Yillani,  p.  286  290.  Sismondi,  t  vi., 
p  238. 


Louis  I.,  Otho,  and  his  other  predeces- 
sors ;  but  was  still  reluctant  or  ashamed 
to  renounce  his  imperial  rights.  Accord- 
ingly, liis  charter  is  expressed  to  be 
granted  without  diminution  of  the  empire 
(sine  demembratione  imperii);  and  his 
chancellor  received  an  oath  of  fidelity 
from  the  cities  of  Romagna.  But  the 
pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own  claim, 
Kodolph  discreetly  avoided  involving  him- 
self in  a  fatal  quarrel,  and,  in  1278,  abso- 
lutely released  the  imperial  supremacy 
over  all  the  dominions  already  granted 
to  the  Holy  See.* 

This  is  a  leading  epoch  in  the  tempo- 
ral monarchy  of  Rome.  But  she  stood 
only  in  the  place  of  the  emperor;  and 
her  ultimate  sovereignty  was  compatible 
with  the  practical  independence  of  the 
free  cities,  or  of  the  usurpers  who  had 
risen  up  among  them.  Bologna,  Faenza, 
Rimini,  and  Ravenna,  with  many  others 
less  considerable,  took  an  oath  indeed  to 
the  pope,  but  continued  to  regulate  both 
their  internal  concerns  and  foreign  rela- 
tions at  their  own  discretion.  The  first 
of  these  cities  was  far  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest  for  population  and  renown,  and, 
though  not  without  several  intermissions, 
preserved  a  republican  character  till  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rest 
were  soon  enslaved  by  petty  t3rrants, 
more  obscure  than  those  of  Lombardy. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  pontifTs  of  Avigt 
non  to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  domin- 
ion which  they  seemed  to  have  abandon- 
ed ;  but  they  made  several  attempts  to  re- 
cover it,  sometimes  with  spiritual  arms, 
sometimes  with  the  more  efficacious  aid 
of  mercenary  troops.  The  annals  of 
this  part  of  Italy  are  peculiarly  uninter^ 
esting. 

Rome  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  very  little  disposed  to  ac-  internal 
quiesce  in  the  government  of  her  »iaie  of 
bishop.  His  rights  were  indefinite,  "**"*•• 
and  unconfirmed  by  positive  law;  the 
emperor  was  long  sovereign,  the  people 
always  meant  to  be  free.  Besides  the 
common  causes  of  insubordination  and 
anarchy  among  the  Italians,  which  appli- 
ed equally  to  the  capital  city,  other  senti- 
ments more  peculiar  to  Rome  preserved 
a  continual,  though  not  miiform,  influence 
for  many  centuries.  There  still  remain- 
ed enough,  in  the  wreck  of  that  vast  in- 
heritance, to  swell  the  bosoms  of  her  cit- 
izens with  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
dignity.  They  bore  the  venerable  name, 
they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art 
and  empire,  and  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of 


*  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1274, 1275, 1278.     Sismoo 
di.  t  iii.,  p.  461. 
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national  pride,  tbat  the  tutelar  gods  of  the 
buildinffs  were  departed  for  ever.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  these 
lecollections  were  heightened  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  political 
heretic,  who  preached  against  the  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  of  the  hierarchy.  In  a 
temporary  intoxication  of  fancy,  they 
were  led  to  make  a  ridiculous  show  of 
self-importance  towards  Frederick  Barba- 
lossa,  when  he  came  to  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown ;  but  the  German  sternly  chi- 
ded  their  ostentation,  and  chastised  their 
resistance.*  With  the  popes  they  could 
deal  more  securely.  Several  of  them 
were  expelled  from  Kome  during  that  age 
by  the  seditious  citizens.  Lucius  IL  died 
of  hurts  received  in  a  tumult.  The  gov- 
ernment was  vested  in  fifty-six  senators, 
annually  chosen  by  the  people,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  electoral  body,  ten 
delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.f  This  constitution 
lasted  not  quite  fifty  years.  In  1192, 
Borne  imitated  the  prevailing  fashion  by 
the  appointment  of  an  annual  foreign  ma^ 
gistrate.}  Except  in  name,  the  senator 
of  Rome  i4)pears  to  have  perfectly  re- 
sembled the  podest^  of  other  cities.  This 
magistrate  superseded  the  representative 
senate,  who  had  proved  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  control  the  most  lawless  aris- 
tocracy of  Italy.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
story  of  Brancueon's  rigorous  and  inflex- 
ible justice,  which  a  great  historian  has 
already  drawn  from  obscurity.  It  illus- 
trates not  the  annals  of  Rome  alone,  but 
Uie  general  state  of  Italian  society,  the  na- 
ture of  a  podesta^s  duty,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  its  execution.  The  office  of  sena- 
tor survives  after  more  than  six  hundred 
years ;  a  foreign  magistrate  still  resides 
m  the  capitol ;  but  he  no  longer  wields 
the  "  iron  flail"^  of  Brancaleon,  and  his 
nomination  proceeds  of  course  from  the 
supreme  pontiif,  not  from  the  people.  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
senate,  and  the  senator  who  succeeded 
them,  exercised  one  distinguishing  attri- 

*  The  impertinent  address  of  a  Roman  orator  to 
Frederick,  and  his  answer,  are  preserved  in  Otbo 
of  Frisingen,  1.  ii.,  c.  22,  but  so  much  at  length 
that  we  may  suspect  some  ezsffgeration.  Otho  is 
nther  rhetorical.  They  maybe  read  in  Gibbon, 
C.6Q. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  36.  Besides  Sismondi  and 
Muratori,  I  would  refer  for  the  history  of  Room 
during  the  middle  ages  to  the  last  chapters  of  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall. 

t  Sismondi,  i,  n.,  p.  308. 

^  The  readers  of  Spenser  will  recollect  the  iron 
flail  of  Talus,  the  attendant  of  Arthegal,  emblemat- 
ic of  the  severe  justice  of  the  lord  deputv  of  Ire- 
land, Sir  Arthur  Gray,  shadowed  under  tnat  alle- 
gory. 


bute  of  sovereignty,  that  of  coining  gold 
and  silver  money.  Some  of  their  coins 
still  exist,  with  legends  in  a  very  repub- 
lican tone.*  Doubtless  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  popes  varied  according  to 
their  personal  character.  Innocent  III. 
had  much  more  than  his  predecessors  for 
almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors. He  made  the  senator  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  which,  though  not 
very  comprehensive,  must  have  passed  in 
those  times  as  a  recognition  of  his  supe 
riority.f 

Thouffh  there  was  much  less  obedience 
to  any  legitimate  power  at  Rome  than 
anywhere  else  in  Italy,  even  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  their  own 
city  was  left  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  before.  Disorders  of  every  kind, 
tumult  and  robbery,  prevailed  in  the 
streets.  The  Roman  nobility  were  en* 
gaged  in  perpetual  war  with  each  other. 
Not  content  with  their  own  fortified  pal- 
aces, they  turned  the  sacred  monuments 
of  antiquity  into  strongholds,  and  con- 
summated the  destruction  of  time  and 
conquest.  At  no  period  has  the  city  en- 
dured such  irreparable  injuries ;  nor  was 
the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  so 
fatal  to  its  capital,  as  the  contemptible 
feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  fami- 
lies. Whatever  there  was  of  govern- 
ment, whether  administered  b^  a  legate 
from  Avignon,  or  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, had  lost  all  hold  on  these  pow- 
erful barons.  [A.  D.  1347.]  In  the  midst 
of  this  degradation  and  wretchedness,  an 
obscure  man,  Nicola  di  Rienzi,  me  TiibuM 
conceived  the  project  of  resto-  BiensL 
ring  Rome  not  only  to  good  order,  but 
even  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  had 
received  an  education  beyond  his  birth, 
and  nourished  his  mind  with  the  study  of 
the  best  writers.  After  many  harangues 
to  the  people,  which  the  nobility,  blinded 
by  their  self-confidence,  did  not  attempt 
to  repress,  Rienzi  suddenly  excited  an  in- 
surrection, and  obtained  complete  suc- 
cess. He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government,  with  the  title  of  tribune, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The 
first  effects  of  this  revolution  were  won- 
derful. All  the  nobles  submitted,  though 
with  great  reluctance;  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers ;  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored at  home ;  some  severe  examples 
of  justice  intimidated  offenders ;  and  the 
tribune  was  regarded  by  all  the  people  as 
the  destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy. 


*  Gibbon,  vol.  liL,  p. 
Ital.,  Dissert.  27. 
t  Sismondi,  p.  309. 
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lliough  the  court  of  Ayignon  could  not 
approve  of  such  a  usurpation,  it  tempo- 
rized enough  not  directly  to  oppose  it. 
Most  of  the  Italian  republics,  and  some 
of  the  princes,  sent  ambassadors,  and 
seemed  to  recognise  pretensions  which 
were  tolerably  ostentatious.  The  King 
of  Hungary  and  Queen  of  Naples  sub- 
mitted their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of 
Rienzi,  who  did  not,  however,  undertake 
to  decide  upon  it.  But  this  sudden  exal- 
tation intoxicated  his  understanding,  and 
exhibited  faiUngs  entirely  incompatible 
with  his  elevated  condition.  If  Rienzi 
had  lived  in  our  own  age,  his  talents, 
which  were  really  great,  would  have 
found  their  proper  orbit.  For  his  char- 
acter was  one  not  unusual  among  litera- 
ry politicians  ;  a  combination  of  knowl- 
edge, eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal 
excellence,  with  vanity,  inexperience  of 
mankind,  unsteadiness,  and  physical  ti- 
midity. As  these  latter  qualities  be- 
came conspicuous,  they  eclipsed  his  vir- 
tues, and  caused  his  benefits  to  be  forgot- 
ten; he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
government,  and  retire  into  exile.  After 
several  years,  some  of  which  he  pwassed 
in  the  prisons  of  Avignon,  Rienzi  was 
brought  back  to  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
senator,  and  under  the  ccHnmand  of  the 
legate.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  returned  to  their  habits  of 
insubordination,  would  gladly  submit  to 
their  favourite  tribune.  And  this  proved 
the  case  for  a  few  months ;  but  after  that 
time  they  ceased  altogether  to  respect  a 
man,  who  so  little  respected  himself  in 
accepting  a  station  where  he  could  no 
longer  be  free,  and  Rienzi  was  killed  in  a 
sedition.* 

Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
sabwqttent  Rienzi,  the  freedom  of  Rome 
aflkira  of  seems  to  have  revived  in  repub- 
*"°**  lican  institutions,  though  with 
names  less  calculated  to  inspire  peculiar 
recollections.  Magistrates  called  ban- 
nerets, chosen  from  the  thirteen  districts 
of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 

*  Sismondi,  t.  v.,  e.  37;  t  ri.,  p.  201.  Gibbon, 
c.  70.  De  Sade,  Vie  de  P^trarqne,  t.  ii.,  passim. 
Tiraboschi,  t.  tl,  p.  339.  It  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  admiration  which  all  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  Rienzi's  history  tend  to  excite,  and  to 
which  Petrarch  so  blindly  gave  way.  That  great 
man's  characteristic  excellence  was  not  good  com* 
mon  sense.  He  had  imbibed  two  notions,  of  which 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd; 
that  Rome  had  a  legitimate  Tis[ht  to  all  her  an- 
cient authoritv  oTer  the  rest  ot  the  world;  and 
that  she  was  likely  to  recover  this  authority  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reTohition  produced  by  Rienzi. 
Giovanni  Villani,  living  at  Florence,  and  a  stanch 
repTiblican,  formed  a  very  diflerent  estimate,  which 
weighs  more  than  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  of 


eitixens  at  their  command,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  commonwealth  The 
great  object  of  this  new  organization  was 
to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility,  whoaa 
outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  govern- 
ment, had  grown  intolerable.  Several 
of  them  were  hanged  the  first  year  by 
order  of  the  bannerets.  The  citizens^ 
however,  had  no  serious  intention  of 
throwing  off  their  su^ection  to  the 
pi^>es.  They  provided  for  their  own  se* 
curity,  on  account  of  the  lamentable  se- 
cession and  neglect  of  those  who  claimed 
allegiance  while  they  denied  protection. 
But  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
and  welcome  back  their  bishop  as  their 
sovereign.  Even  without  this,  they  sur- 
rendered their  republican  constitution  in 
1362,  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reason^ 
and  permitted  the  legate  of  Innocent  YI. 
to  assume  the  government.*  We  find» 
however,  the  institution  of  bannerets  re- 
vived, and  in  full  authority,  some  years 
afterward.  But  the  internal  history  of 
Rome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have 
not  had  opportunities  of  examining  it 
minutely.  Some  degree  of  political  fre^ 
dom  the  city  probably  enjoyed  during 
the  schism  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  the  assertion  of  le- 
gitimate privileges  from  the  Ucentious 
tumults  of  the  barons  or  populace.  In 
1435,  the  Romans  formally  took  away 
the  government  from  Eugenius  lY.,  and 
elected  seven  signiors  or  chief  magis- 
trates, like  the  priors  of  Florence.!  But 
this  revolution  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. On  the  death  of  Eugenius,  the  cit- 
izens deliberated  upon  proposing  a  co»* 
stitutional  charter  to  tne  future  pope. 
Stej^en  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  family* 
and  inflamed  by  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty* 
was  one  of  their  principal  instigators. 
But  the  people  did  not  sufficiently  par- 
take of  that  spirit.  No  measures  wera 
taken  upon  this  occasion ;  and  Porcaro^ 
whose  ardent  imagination  disguised  the 
hopelessness  of  his  enterprise,  tampering 
in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y.} 
The  province  of  Tuscany  continued 

Petrarch.  Ia  detta  impresa  del  tribune  era  un 
opera  fantastica,  e  di  poco  durare,  1.  xii.,  c.  90.  Ar 
illustrious  female  writer  has  drawn  with  a  singlf 
stroke  the  character  of  Rienzi,  Crescentiua,  oA 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  fond  restorers  of  Roman  lib 
erty,  qui  tUnt  pri»  le*  touvtnirs  pour  U»  upircmcta.— 
Corinne,  t.  i.,  p.  159.  Could  Tacitus  have  excell 
edthis? 

*  Matt.  ViUani,  p.  576,  604, 700.    Sismondt,  t 
v.,  p.  92.    He  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  forme* 
period  of  government  by  bannerets,  and  refers  theb 
mstitution  to  1375. 
t  Script.  Reram  Italic,  t.  iii.,  pars  2,  p.  1  ISO 
I  Id.,  p.  1131, 113i.    Sismondi,  t  x.,  p.  18 
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longer  than  Lombardy  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  imperial  lieutenant.  It  was 
not  till  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  cities  of  Florence, 
Cities  or  Lucca,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Arezzo,  Pis- 
Tuscany,  toia,  and  several  less  considera- 
Fiorence.  j^j^^  which  might  perhaps  have  al- 
ready their  own  elected  magistrates,  be- 
came independent  republics.  Their  his- 
tory is,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  very 
scanty  till  the  death  of  Frederick  II. 
The  earliest  fact  of  any  importance  re- 
corded of  Florence  occurs  in  1184,  when 
it  is  said  that  Frederick  Barbarossa  took 
from  her  the  dominion  over  the  district 
or  county,  and  restored  it  to  the  rural 
nobility,  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  the  church.*  This  I  chiefly  mention 
to  illustrate  the  system  pursued  by  the 
cities,  of  bringing  the  territorial  proprie- 
tors in  their  neighbourhood  under  subjec- 
tion. During  the  reign  of  Frederick  II. 
Florence  became,  as  far  as  she  was  able, 
an  ally  of  the  popes.  There  was  indeed 
a  strong  Ghibelin  party,  comprehending 
many  of  the  greatest  families,  which  oc- 
casionally predominated  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emperor.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  existed  chiefly  among  the 
nobility;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
thoroughly  Guelf.  After  several  revolu- 
tions, accompanied  by  alternate  proscrip- 
tion and  demolition  of  houses,  the  Guelf 
party,  through  the  assistance  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  obtained  a  final  ascendency  in 
1266;  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing 
schemes  of  accommodation,  it  was  estab- 
lished as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Flor- 
entine constitution,  that  no  person  of 
Ghibelin  ancestry  could  be  admitted  to 
offices  of  public  trust ;  which,  in  such  a 
ffovemment,  was  in  effect  an  exclusion 
from  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  changes  of  internal  government 
Govern-  smd  vicissitudes  of  success  among 
ment  of  factions  were  so  frequent  at  Flor- 
Fiorenoe.  ^jj^^^  ^^j.  ju^ny  years  after  this 
time,  that  she  is  compared  by  her  great 
banished  poet  to  a  sick  man,  who,  unable 
to  rest,  gives  himself  momentary  ease, 
by  continual  change  of  posture  in  his 
bed.f  They  did  not  become  much  less 
numerous  after  the  age  of  Dante.  Yet 
Uie  revolutions  of  Florence  should  per- 
haps be  considered  as  no  more  than  a 
necessary  price  of  her  liberty.  It  was 
her  boast  and  her  happiness  to  have  es- 

♦  VUlanl,  1.  v..  c.  12. 

t  E  86  ben  ti  ricordi,  e  vedi  il  lume, 
Vedrai  te  somigliante  a  quella  inferma, 
Che  non  puo  trovar  posa  in  eil  !e  piume,  . 
Ma  con  dkr  volta  suo  dolore  scberraa. 

Purgatorio,  cant.  vi. 


caped,  except  for  one  short  period,  thai 
odious  rule  of  vile  usurpers,  under  which 
so  many  other  free  cities  had  been 
crushed.  A  sketch  of  the  constitution 
of  so  famous  a  republic  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  this  place.  Nothing  else  in 
the  history  of  Italy  after  Frederick  II.  is 
so  worthy  of  our  attention.* 

The  basis  of  the  Florentine  polity  was 
a  division  of  the  citizens  exercising  com- 
merce, into  their  several  compames  or 
arts.  These  were  at  first  twelve,  seven 
called  the  greater  arts,  and  five  lesser ; 
but  the  latter  were  gradually  increased  to 
fourteen.  The  seven  greater  arts  were 
those  of  lawyers  and  notaries,  of  dealers 
in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes  Cal- 
imala,  of  bankers  or  money-changers,  of 
woollen-drapers,  of  physicians  and  drug* 
gists,  of  dealers  in  silk,  and  of  furriers. 
The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  retailers 
of  cloth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
and  builders.  This  division,  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  greater  arts,  was 
as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.f  But  it  was  fully  established, 
and  rendered  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  1266.  By  the  provisions  made  in 
that  year,  each  of  the  seven  greater  arts 
had  a  council  of  its  own,  a  chief  magis- 
trate or  consul,  who  administered  justice 
in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of  his  com- 
pany, and  a  banneret  (gonfaloniere)  or 
military  officer,  to  whose  standard  they 
repaired  when  any  attempt  was  made  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  cnminal  justice 
belonged  at  Florence,  as  at  other  cities, 
to  a  foreign  podestli,  or  rather  to  two 
foreign  magistrates,  the  podest^  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo,  whose  jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  have 
been  concurrent.^  In  the  first  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  authority  of 
the  podest^  may  have  been  more  exten- 
sive than  afterward.  These  offices  were 
preserved  till  the  innovations  of  the  Med- 
ici. The  domestic  magistracies  under- 
went more  changes.  Instead  of  consuls, 
which  had  been  the  first  denomination  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a  col- 


*  I  have  found  considerable  difficulties  in  this 
part  of  my  task ;  no  author  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted giving  a  tolerable  view  of  the  Florentine 
government,  except  M.  Sismondi,  who  is  himself 
not  always  satisfactory. 

t  Ammirato  ad  ann.  1204  et  1235.  Villani  inti 
mates,  1.  viL,  c.  13,  that  the  arts  existed  ascommer 
cial  companies  before  1266.  Macbiavelli  and  Sis 
mondi  express  themselves  rather  inaccurately,  as 
if  they  had  been  erected  at  that  time,  which  indeed 
is  the  era  of  their  political  importance. 

t  Matteo  Villani,  p.  194.  6.  Villani  places  the 
institution  of  the  podest^  in  1207 ;  we  find  it  how 
ever  as  early  as  11^— Ammiiato. 
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lege  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  called 
Anziani  or  Bnonuomini,  but  varying  in 
name  as  well  as  number  acconiing  to 
revolutions  of  party,  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, to  direct  public  affairs.*  This  order 
was  entirely  changed  in  1283,  and  gave 
place  to  a  new  form  of  supreme  magis- 
tracy, which  lasted  till  the  extinction  of 
the  republic.  Six  priors,  elected  every 
two  months,  from  each  of  the  six  Quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  from  each  or  the 
greater  arts,  except  that  of  lawyers,  con- 
stituted an  executive  magistracy.  They 
lived,  during  their  continuance  in  office, 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
were  maintained  at  the  pubUc  cost.  The 
actual  priors,  jointly  with  the  chiefs  and 
councils  (ususdly  called  la  capitudine)  of 
the  seven  greater  arts,  and  with  certain 
adjuncts  (arroti)  named  by  themselves, 
elected  by  ballot  their  successors.  Such 
was  the  practice  for  about  forty  years 
after  this  government  was  established. 
But  an  innovation,  begun  in  1324,  and 
perfected  four  years  afterward,  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  constitution  of 
Florence.  A  lively  and  ambitious  peo- 
ple, not  merely  jealous  of  their  public 
sovereignty,  but  deeming  its  exercise  a 
matter  of  personal  enjoyment ;  aware,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  will  of  the  whole 
body  could  neither  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed on  all  occasions,  nor  even  through 
chosen  representatives,  without  the  risk 
of  violence  and  partialitjr,  fell  u])on  the 
singular  idea  of  admittmg  all  citizens, 
not  unworthy  by  their  station  or  conduct, 
to  offices  of  magistracy  by  rotation, 
lists  were  separately  made  out  by  the 
priors,  the  twelve  buonuomini,  the  chiefs 
and  councils  of  arts,  the  bannerets  and 
other  respectable  persons,  of  all  citizens, 
Guelfs  by  origin,  turned  of  thirty  vears 
of  age,  and,  in  their  judgment,  worthy  of 
public  trust.  The  lists  thus  formed  were 
then  united,  and  those  who  had  composed 
them  meeting  together,  in  number  nine- 
ty-seven, proceeded  to  baUot  upon  every 
name.  Whoever  obtained  sixty-eight 
black  balls  was  placed  upon  the  reformed 
list;  and  all  tne  names  it  contained, 
being  put  on  separate  tickets  into  a  bag 
or  purse  (imborsati),  were  drawn  succes- 
sively as  the  magistracies  were  renewed. 
As  there  were  above  fifty  of  these,  none 
of  which  could  be  held  for  more  than 
four  months,  several  hundred  citizens 
were  called  in  rotation  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  government  within  two  years. 
But,  at  the  expiration  of  every  two  years, 


•  O.  Yillaiu,  L  vi.,  c.  39. 


the  scrutiny  was  renewed,  and  fresh 
names  were  minsled  with  those  which 
still  continued  un£rawn ;  so  that  accident 
might  deprive  a  man  for  life  of  his  por- 
tion of  sovereignty.* 

Four  councils  had  been  established  by 
the  constitution  of  1266,  for  the  decision 
of  all  propositions  laid  before  them  by 
the  executive  magistrates,  whether  of  a 
legislative  nature  or  relating  to  public 
policy.  These  were  now  abrogated;  and 
m  their  places  were  substituted  one  of 
300  members,  all  plebeians,  called  con- 
siglio  di  popolo,  and  one  of  250,  called  con- 
si^lio  di  commune,  into  which  the  nobles 
might  enter.  These  were  changed  by  the 
same  rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every 
four  months.f  A  parliament,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Florentine  people,  was 
rarely  convoked  ;  but  the  leading  princi- 
ple of  a  democratical  republic,  the  ulti* 
mate  sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  was 
not  forgotten.  This  constitution  of  1324 
was  fixed  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  a 
parliament ;  and  the  same  sanction  was 
given  to  those  temporary  delegations  of 
the  signiory  to  a  prince,  which  occasion- 
ally took  place.  What  is  technically 
called  by  their  historians  farsi  popolof 
was  the  assembly  of  a  parhament,  or  a 
resolution  of  all  derivative  powers  into 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  popular 
will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  repub- 
lic appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  its  nobility.  These  were  very 
numerous,  and  possessed  large  estates 
in  the  district.  But  by  the  constitution 
of  1266,  which  was  nearly  coincident 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Guelf  faction, 
the  essential  powers  of  magistracy,  as 
well  as  of  legislation,  were  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  the  commons.  The  colleges 
of  arts,  whose  functions  became  so  em- 
inent, were  altogether  commercial.  Many 
indeed  of  the  nobles  enrolled  themselves 
in  these  companies,  and  were  among  the 
most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Florence. 
These  were  not  excluded  from  the  exec- 
utive coUege  of  the  priors,  at  its  first  in- 
stitution in  1282.  It  was  necessary,  how* 
ever,  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
great  arts  in  order  to  reach  that  magis- 
tracy. The  majority,  therefore,  of  the 
ancient  families,  saw  themselves  pushed 

♦  Villoiii,!.  ix.,  c.  27;  1. 1.,  c.  110;  1.  xi.,  c.  105. 
Sismondi,  t.  ▼.,  p.  174.  This  species  of  lottery, 
recommending  itself  by  an  apperent  fairness  and 
incompatibility  with  undoe  influence,  was  speedily 
adopted  in  all  the  neighbonring  republics),  md  has 
always  continued,  according  to  Sismondi,  in  Lucca, 
and  in  those  cities  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  which 
preserved  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  municipal 
officers,  p.  05.  t  Id.  Ibid. 
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Hside  from  the  helm,  which  was  intnisU 
«d  to  a  class  whom  they  naturally  held 
in  contempt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility 
made  any  overt  opposition  to  these  dem- 
ocratical  institutions.  Confident  in  a 
force  beyond  the.  law,  they  cared  less  for 
what  the  law  might  provide  against  them. 
They  still  retained  the  proud  spirit  of  per- 
sonal independence  which  had  belonged 
to  their  ancestors  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines.  Though  the  laws  of  Flor- 
ence, and  a  change  in  Italian  customs, 
had  transplanted  their  residence  to  the 
city,  it  was  in  strong  and  lofty  houses 
that  they  dwelt,  among  their  kindred,  and 
among  the  fellows  of  their  rank.  Not- 
withstanding the  tenour  of  the  constitu- 
tion, Florence  was,  for  some  years  after 
the  estabUshmeiit  of  priors,  incapable  of 
resisting  the  violence  of  her  nobility. 
Her  historians  all  attest  the  outrages  and 
assassinations  committed  by  them  on  the 
inferior  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  jus 
tice  was  oflered  by  the  podestji  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo.  Witnesses  dared 
not  to  appear  against  a  noble  offender; 
or  if,  on  a  complaint,  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice arrested  the  accused,  his  family 
made  common  cause  to  rescue  their  kins- 
man, and  the  populace  rose  in  defence  of 
the  laws,  till  the  city  was  a  scene  of  tu^ 
mult  and  bloodshed.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  this  insubordination  of  the  higher 
classes  as  general  in  the  Italian  repub- 
lics; but  the  Florentine  writers,  being 
fuller  than  the  rest,  are  our  best  specific 
testimonies.* 

[A.  D.  1296.]  The  dissensions  between 
the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  ran 
very  high,  when  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man 
of  ancient  lineage,  but  attached,  without 
ambitious  views,  so  far  as  appears,  though 
not  without  passion,  to  the  popular  side, 
introduced  a  series  of  enactments  ex- 
ceedingly disadvantageous  to  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  ofiScer,  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice ;  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  podesta 
«nd  capitano  del  popolo,  in  cases  where 
the  ordinary  officers  were  insufficient.  A 
thousand  citizens,  afterward  increased 
to  four  times  that  number,  were  bound 
to  obey  his  commands.  They  were  dis- 
tributed into  companies,  the  gonfaloniers 
or  captains  of  which  became  a  sort  of 
corporation  or  college,  and  a  constituent 
part  of  government.  [A.  D.  1295.]  This 
new  militia  seems  to  have  superseded 
that  of  the  companies  of  arts,  which  I 


*  Villani,  1.  vii.,  c.  113 ;  i.  viii.,  e.  8.    Amminto, 
Stoiia  Fiorentina,  1.  !▼.,  in  cominqiamenlo. 


have  not  observed  to  be  mentioned  at  anf 
later  period.  The  gonfalonier  of  justice 
was  part  of  the  signiory  along  with  the 
priors,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned  the 
president,  and  changed  like  them  every 
two  months.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
magistrate  of  Florence.*  If  Giano  della 
Bella  had  trusted  to  the  efificacy  of  this 
new  security  for  justice,  his  fame  would 
have  been  beyond  reproach.  But  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  harsher  provisions.  The 
nobility  were  now  made  absolutely  inel 
igible  to  the  office  of  prior.  For  an  of- 
fence committed  by  one  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily, his  relations  were  declared  responsi- 
ble in  a  penalty  of  3000  pounds.  And,  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fre- 
quent intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was 
provided  that  common  fame,  attested  by 
two  credible  persons,  should  be  suiBciem 
for  the  condemnation  of  a  nobleman.f 

These  are  the  famous  ordinances  of 
justice,  which  passed  at  Florence  for  the 
great  charter  of  her  democracy.  They 
have  been  reprobated  in  later  times  as 
scandalously  unjust,  and  I  have  little  in- 
clination to  defend  them.  The  last,  es- 
pecially, was  a  violation  of  those  eternal 
principles,  which  forbid  us,  for  any  c^- 
culations  of  advantage,  to  risk  the  sacri- 
fice of  innocent  blo(^.  But  it  is  impoB* 
sible  not  to  perceive  that  the  same  un* 
just  severity  has  sometimes,  under  a  like 
pretext  of  necessity,  been  applied  to  the 
weaker  classes  of  the  people,  which  they 
were  in  this  instance  able  to  exerciao 
towards  their  natural  superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the 
position  in  which  they  stood.  For  half 
a  century  their  great  object  was  to  pro- 
cure the  relaxation  of  the  ordinances  of 
justice.  But  they  had  no  success  with 
an  elated  enemy.  In  three  years*  time, 
indeed,  Giano  della  Bella,  the  author  of 
these  institutions,  was  driven  into  exile; 
a  conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  sin- 
gular, proof  of  Florentine  ingratitude.^ 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  accomplished 
biographer  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  shoala  have 
taken  no  pains  to  inform  himself  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary particQlars  in  the  constitution  of  Florenee. 
Amon^  many  other  errors,  he  sa^e,  vol.  iL,  p.  51, 
5th  edit,  that  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  delegated  mechanics  (a  bad  expres- 
sion), or  priori  deir  arti,  whose  number  too  he  aug- 
ments to  ten.  The  proper  style  of  the  republic 
seems  to  run  thus :  1  priori  delT  arti  e  gonfelonieie 
di  giusUzia,  il  popolo  e  *1  comune  della  ciuk  di  Fi- 
renze.— O.  Villani,  1.  zii.,  c.  100. 

t  Tillani,  1.  viii.,  c  1.  Ammirato,  p.  188,  edit. 
1647.  A  magistrate,  called  1'  esecuUyr  della  gius- 
tizia,  was  appomted  with  authority  equal  to  thst 
of  the  podesta,  for  the  special  purpose  of  watchi|ig 
over  the  observation  of  toe  ordmancea  of  justice.— > 

:  Ammirato,  p.  606. 

i     t  ^ilhuUf  l-v>n-f«-^ 
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The  wealth  and  physical  strength  of  the 
nobles  were  however  untouched;  and 
their  influence  must  always  have  been 
considerable ;  in  the  great  feuds  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri,  the  ancient  families  were 
most  distinguished.  No  man  plays  a 
greater  part  in  the  annals  of  Florence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
than  Corso  Donati,  chief  of  the  latter  fac- 
tion, who  might  pass  as  representative 
of  the  turbulent,  intrepid,  ambitious  citi- 
zen-noble of  an  Italian  republic*  But 
the  laws  gradually  became  more  sure  of 
obedience ;  the  son  of  proscription  which 
attended  the  ancient  nobles  lowered  their 
spirit ;  while  a  new  aristocracy  begaii  to 
raise  its  head,  the  aristocracy  of  families 
who,  after  filUng  the  highest  magistracies 
for  two  or  three  generations,  obtained  an 
hereditary  importance,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  more  unequivocal  nobili- 
ty ;  just  as  in  ancient  Rome,  plebeian 
families,  by  admission  to  curule  offices, 
acquired  the  character  and  appellation  of 
nobility,  and  were  only  distinguishable 
\ay  their  genealogy  from  the  original  pa- 
tricians.f  Florence  had  her  plebeian  no- 
bles (popolani  grandi),  as  well  as  Rome  : 
the  Peruzzi,  the  Ricci,  the  Albizi,  the 
Medici,  correspond  to  the  Catos,  the 
Pompeys,  the  Brutuses,  and  the  Anto- 
nies.  But  at  Rome  the  two  orders,  after 
an  equal  partition  of  the  highest  offices, 
were  content  to  respect  their  mutual 
privileges ;  at  Florence  the  commoners 
preserved  a  rigorous  monopoly,  and  the 
distinction  of  high  birth  was,  that  it  de- 
barred men  from  political  franchises  and 
eivil  ju8tice4 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain 
much  more  of  the  popular  affection  than 
that  which  it  superseded.  Public  out- 
rage and  violation  of  law  became  less 
frequent ;  but  the  new  leaders  of  Flor- 
ence are  accused  of  continual  mis- 
government  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sometimes  of  peculation.  There  was  of 
course  a  strong  antipathy  between  the 
leading  commoners  and  the  ancient  no- 
bles; both  were  disliked  by  the  people. 
in  order  to  keep  the  nobles  under  more 
control,  the  governing  party  more  than 

•  Dino  Compagni.    Villani. 

t  La  Dobilta  civile,  ae  bene  non  in  boroDoggi,  i 
capacedi  grandissimihonorifperciocheesercitando 
i  topremi  magistratt  delta  sua  patria,  viene  apeaso 
a  comandare  a  capitani  d*  eserciti  e  ella  sMsaa  per 
•e  6  in  mare,  6  in  terra,  molte  volta  i  aupremi  ca- 
lichi  adopera.  £  tale  ^  la  Fiorentina  nobilta.— 
Ammiimto  della  Famiglie  Fiorentina.  Firenze, 
1614,  p.  25. 

t  Qaello,  che  all'  altre  dttk  suolo  recare  splen- 
dece,  in  Firenae  era  dannoeo,  o  ▼erameute  vano  e 
inotile,  aays  Ammirato  of  nobuity.— Sioria  Fioren- 
wm,  p.  161. 


once  introduced  a  new  foreign  magis- 
trate, with  the  title  of  captain  of  defence 
(della  guardia),  whom  they  invested  with 
an  almost  unbounded  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. [A.  D.  1336-1340.]  One  Gabrielli, 
of  Agobbio,  was  twice  fetched  for  this 
purpose;  and  in  each  case  he  behaved 
m  so  tyrannical  a  manner  as  to  occa^- 
sion  a  tumult.*  His  office,  however^ 
was  of  short  duration,  and  the  title  at 
least  did  not  import  a  sovereign  com* 
mand.  But  very  soon  afterwfud  Flor- 
ence had  to  experience  one  taste  of  a 
cup  which  her  neighbours  had  drunk  off 
to  the  dregs,  and  to  animate  her  magnan- 
imous love  of  freedom  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  if 
not  unskilfully,  conducted,  gave  rise  to 
such  dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  that  the 
leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  an 
appointment  something  like  that  of  6a- 
bnelli,  and  from  similar  motives.  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  French  crusaders 
who  had  dismembered  the  Grecian  em* 
pire  in  the  preceding  century;  but  his 
father,  defeated  in  battle,  had  lost  the 
principality  along  with  his  life,  and  the 
titular  duke  was  an  adventurer  in  the 
court  of  France.  He  had  been,  however, 
slightly  known  at  Florence  on  a  former 
occasion.  There  was  a  uniform  maxim 
among  the  Italian  republics,  that  extraor- 
dinary powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
none  but  strangers.  The  Duke  of  Athens 
was  accordingly  pitched  upon  for  the 
military  command,  which  was  united  with 
domestic  jurisdiction.  This  appears  to 
have  been  promoted  by  the  governing 
party,  in  order  to  curb  the  nobility ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived  in  their  ex- 
pectations. The  first  act  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  was  to  bring  four  of  the  most 
eminent  commoners  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  military  offences.  These  sen- 
tences, whether  just  or  otherwise,  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  nobles,  who  had 
so  frequently  been  exposed  to  similar 
severity,  and  to  the  populace,  who  are 
naturally  pleased  with  the  humiliation  of 
their  superiors.  Both  of  these  were  ca- 
ressed by  the  duke,  and  both  conspired, 
with  blind  passion,  to  second  his  ambi- 
tious views.  It  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried in  a  full  parliament,  or  assembly  of 
the  people,  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
signiory  for  life.  [A.  D.  1343.]  The 
r^  friends  of  their  country,  as  well  as 
the  oligarchy,  shuddered  at  this  measure. 
Throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party. 


•  Villani,  Lxi.,c.^  and  in. 
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Florence  had  never  yet  lost  sight  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Not  that  she  had 
never  accommodated  herself  to  tempo- 
rary circumstances  by  naming  a  signior. 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  been  invested  with 
that  dignity  for  the  term  of  ten  years ; 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  for  five ;  and  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  at  his 
death  signior  of  Florence.  These  prin- 
ces named  the  podesta,  if  not  the  priors ; 
and  were  certainly  pretly  absolute  in 
their  executive  powers,  though  bound  by 
oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  city.* 
But  their  office  had  always  been  tempo- 
rary. Like  the  dictatorship  of  Rome,  it 
was  a  confessed,  unavoidable  evil ;  a  sus- 
pension, but  not  extinguishment  of  rights. 
Like  that,  too,  it  was  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, through  which  crafty  ambition  and 
popular  rashness  might  ultimately  sub- 
vert the  republic.  If  Walter  de  Brienne 
had  possessed  the  subtle  prudence  of  a 
Matteo  Visconti,  or  a  Cane  della  Scala, 
there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Florence  would  have  escaped  the  fate  of 
other  cities ;  and  her  history  might  have 
become  as  useless  a  record  of  perfidy 
and  assassination  as  that  of  Mantua  or 
Verona.t 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of 
tyranny  was  very  short.  The  Duke  of 
Athens  had  neither  judgment  nor  activity 
for  so  difficult  a  station^  He  launched 
out  at  once  into  excesses,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  arbitrary  power  should 
always  commit  at  the  outset.  The  taxes 
were  considerably  increased ;  their  pro- 
duce was  dissipated.  The  honour  of  the 
state  was  sacrificed  by  an  inglorious 
treaty  with  Pisa;  her  territory  was  di- 
minished by  some  towns  throwing  off 
their  dependance.  Severe  and  multiplied 
punishments  spread  terror  through  the 
city.  The  noble  families,  who  had  on 
the  duke^s  election  destroyed  the  ordi- 
nances of  justice,  now  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  more  partial  caprice  of  a 
despot.  He  filled  the  magistracies  with 
low  creatui  es  from  the  inferior  artificers ; 
a  class  which  he  continued  to  flatter.:|: 
Ten  months  passed  in  this  manner,  when 
three  separate  conspiracies,  embracing 
most  of  the  nobiUty  and  of  the  great 
commoners,  were  planned  for  the  recov- 
ery of  freedom.  The  duke  was  protect- 
ed by  a  strong  body  of  hired  cavalry. 
Revolutions  in  an  Italian  city  were  gen- 
erally effected  by  surprise.  The  streets 
were  so  narrow  and  so  easily  secured  by 
barricades,  that  if  a  people  had  time  to 
stand  on  its  defence,  no  cavalry  was  of 


•  ViUani,  1.  ix.,  c.  55, 60, 135, 328. 

fid.,  Lai.c.  1,8,3.  tli,c.8. 


any  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of 
lancers  in  plate-armour  might  dissipate 
any  number  of  a  disorderly  populace. 
Accordingly,  if  a  prince  or  usurper  would 
get  possession  by  surprise,  he,  as  it  was 
called,  rode  the  city ;  that  is,  galloped  with 
his  cavalry  along  the  streets,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  people  from  collecting  to 
erect  barricades.  This  expression  is 
very  usual  with  historians  of  the  four- 
teenth century.*  The  conspirators  at 
Florence  were  too  quick  for  the  Duke  of 
Athens.  The  city  was  barricaded  in 
every  direction ;  and,  after  a  contest  of 
some  duration,  he  consented  to  abdicate 
his  signiory. 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty. 
Her  constitutional  laws  now  seemed  to 
revive  of  themselves.  But  the  nobility, 
who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
recent  liberation  of  their  country,  thought 
it  hard  to  be  still  placed  under  the  rigor- 
ous ordinances  of  justice.  Many  of  the 
richer  commoners  acquiesced  in  an  equi- 
table partition  of  magistracies,  which  was 
established  through  the  influence  of  the 
bishop.  But  the  populace  of  Florence, 
with  its  characteristic  forgetfulness  of 
benefits,  was  tenacious  of  those  prescript- 
ive ordinances.  The  nobles  too,  elated 
by  their  success,  began  again  to  strike 
and  injure  the  inferior  citizens.  A  new 
civil  war  in  the  city  streets  decided  their 
quarrel;  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
many  of  the  principal  houses  were  pil- 
laged and  burnt;  and  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  the  nobility  was  confirmed  by 
fresh  laws.  But  the  people,  now  sure 
of  their  triumph,  relaxed  a  little  upon  this 
occasion  the  ordinances  of  justice ;  and, 
to  make  some  distinction  m  favour  of 
merit  or  innocence,  effaced  certain  fam- 
ilies from  the  list  of  nobility.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons  were  thus  ele- 
vated, as  we  may  call  it,  to  the  rank  of 
commoners.f  As  it  was  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
change  a  man's  ancestors,  this  nominal 
alteration  left  all  the  real  advantages  of 
birth  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly 
an  enhancement  of  dignity,  though  in 
appearance  a  very  singular  one.    Con 


*  Tillani,  1.  x.,  c.  61.  Castmccio  ....  cone 
la  citt^  di  Pisa  due  volte.— Sismondi,  U  t.,  p.  10& 

t  Villani,  1.  zii.,  c.  18-23.  Sismondi  says,  by  a 
luomentary  oreraight,  cinq  cent  trente  famiiUs,  t 
T.,  p.  377.  There  were  but  thirty-Beven  noble  fam* 
ilies  at  Florence ;  as  M.  Sismondi  himself  infonns 
ua,  t.  iv.;  p.  66 ;  thoagh  Villani  reckons  the  number 
of  individuals  at  1500.  Nobles,  or  grtmdit  as  they 
are  more  strictly  called,  were  such  as  bad  been 
inscribed,  or  rather  proscribed,  aa  such  in  the  ordi. 
nances  of  justice ;  at  least  I  do  not  know  what 
otbar  dafimtioo  then  waa. 
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Yersely,  several  unpopular  commoners 
were  ennobled,  in  order  to  disfranchise 
them.  Nothing  was  more  usual,  in  sub- 
sequent times,  than  such  an  arbitrary 
change  of  rank,  as  a  penalty  or  a  benefit.* 
Those  nobles  who  were  rendered  ple- 
beian by  favour  were  obliged  to  change 
their  name  and  arms.f  The  constitution 
now  underwent  some  change.  From  six 
the  priors  were  increased  to  eight ;  and, 
mstead  of  being  chosen  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  they  were  taken  from  the 
u>ur  quarters  of  the  city,  the  lesser  arti- 
sans, as  I  conceive,  being  admissible. 
The  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  re- 
duced  to  sixteen.  And  these,  along  with 
the  signiory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini, 
formed  the  college,  where  every  propo- 
sition was  discussed  before  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  councils  for  their  legislative 
sanction.  But  it  could  only  originate, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  signiory,  that  is, 
the  gontalonier  of  justice  and  ei^ht 
priors,  the  rest  of  the  college  having 
merely  the  function  of  advice  iod  assist- 
ance.f 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  ma- 
terial disturbance  arose  at  Florence.  Her 
contemporary  historian  complains  in- 
deed that  mean  and  ignorant  persons 
obtained  the  office  of  prior,  and  ascribes 
some  errors  in  her  external  policy  to  this 
cause.^  Besides  the  natural  effects  of 
the  established  rotation,  a  particular  law, 
called  the  divieto^  tended  to  throw  the 
better  families  out  of  public  office.  By 
this  law,  two  of  the  same  name  could 
not  be  drawn  for  any  magistracy :  which, 
as  the  ancient  families  were  extremely 
numerous,  rendered  it  difficult  for  their 
members  to  succeed ;  especially  as  a 
ticket  once  drawn  was  not  replaced  in 
the  purse,  so  that  an  individual  liable  to 
the  divieto  was  excluded  until  the  next 
biennial  revolution.]]  This  created  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  leading  families. 
They  were  likewise  divided  by  a  new  fac- 
tion, entirely  founded,  as  far  as  appears, 
on  personal  animosity  between  two  prom- 
inent houses,  the  Albizl  and  the  Ricci. 
The  city  was  however  tranquil,  when,  in 
1357,  a  spring  was  set  in  motion,  which 


*  Messer  Antonio  di  Baldinaccio  degli  Adiraari, 
totto  che  fosse  de  pid  nandi  e  nobili,  per  grazia  era 
cnesso  tra  '1  popolo.— Villani,  I.  xii.,  c.  106. 

t  Ammirato,  p.  748.  There  were  ssTeral  ex> 
eeptions  to  this  ml*  in  later  times.  The  Fazsi 
were  made  popolani,  plebeians,  by  fsTour  of  Cosme 
de'  Medici. — Macbiavelli. 

X  Nardi,  Storia  di  Firenze,  p.  7,  edit  1584. 
ViUani,  loc.  cit 

6  Matteo  Villani,  in  Script  Rer.  Italic,  t  ziv., 
p.  96-244. 

II  Sismoodi,  t  t!.,  p.  338. 
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gave  quite  a  different  character  to  the 
domestic  history  of  Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  the 
assistance  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  acquired 
an  exclusive  domination  in  the  republic, 
the  estates  of  the  Ghibelins  were  confis- 
cated. One  third  of  these  confiscations 
was  allotted  to  the  state ;  another  went 
to  repair  the  losses  of  Guelf  citizens ;  but 
the  remainder  became  the  property  of  a 
new  corporate  society,  denommated  the 
Guelf  party  (parte  Guelfa)  with  a  regular 
internal  organization.  The  Guelf  party 
had  two  councils,  one  of  fourteen  and 
one  of  sixty  members ;  three,  or  after- 
ward four,  captains,  elected  by  scrutiny 
every  two  months,  a  treasury,  and  com- 
mon seal;  a  little  republic  within  the  re- 
public of  Florence.  Their  primary  duty 
was  to  watch  over  the  Guelf  interest; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  had  a  particular 
officer  for  tne  accusation  of  suspected 
Ghibelins.*  We  hear  not  much,  how- 
ever, of  the  Guelf  society  for  near  a 
century  after  their  establishment.  The 
Ghibelms  hardly  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves after  the  fall  of  the  White  Guelfs 
in  1304,  with  whom  they  had  been  con- 
nected, and  c9nfiscation  had  almost  anni- 
hilated that  unfortunate  faction.  But,  as 
the  oligarchy  of  Guelf  famiUes  lost  part 
of  its  influence  through  the  divieto  and 
system  of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghib- 
elin  descent  crept  into  public  offices ;  and 
this  was  exaggerated  by  the  zealots  of  an 
opposite  party,  as  if  the  fundamental  pol« 
icy  of  the  city  was  put  into  danger. 

The  Guelf  society  had  be^[un,  as  early 
as  1346,  to  manifest  some  di8(}uietude  at 
the  foreign  artisans,  who,  settling  at  Flo- 
rence, and  becoming  members  of  some 
of  the  trading  corporations,  pretended  to 
superior  offices.  They  procured  accord- 
ingly a  law,  excluding  from  public  trust 
and  magistracy  all  persons  not  being  na- 
tives of  the  city  or  its  territory.  Next 
year  they  advanced  a  step  farther;  and, 
with  the  view  to  prevent  disorder,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  city,  a  law  was 
passed,  declaring  every  one,  whose  an- 
cestors at  any  time  since  1300  had  been 
known  Ghibelins,  or  who  had  not  the 
reputation  of  sound  Guelf  principles,  in- 
capable of  being  drawn  or  elected  to  of- 
fices.t  It  is  manifest,  from  the  langua|[e 
of  the  historian  who  relates  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  whose  testimony  is  more 
remaricable  from  his  having  died  several 
years  before  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  cor- 
poration more  decidedly  showed  them- 
selves, that  the  realcause  of  their  jeal> 


*  G.  Villani,  1.  ^%  c.  10. 
t  Ibid.,  1.  zii.,  c.  73  and  m 
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(may  was  not  the  increase  of  Ghibelimsm, 
a  merely  plausible  pretext,  but  the  dem- 
ocratical  character  which  the  govern- 
ment had  assumed,  since  the  revolution 
of  1343 ;  which  raised  the  fourteen  infe- 
rior arts  to  the  level  of  those  which  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence  exercised. 
In  the  Guelf  society,  the  ancient  nobles 
retained  a  considerable  influence.  The 
laws  of  exclusion  had  never1>een  applied 
to  that  corporation.  Two  of  the  captains 
were  always  noble,  two  were  common- 
ers. The  people,  in  debarring  the  nobil- 
ity from  ordinary  privileges,  were  little 
ayare  of  the  more  dangerous  channel 
which  had  been  left  open  to  their  ambi- 
tion. With  the  nobility  some  of  the  great 
commoners  acted  in  concert,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  and  faction  of  the  Albizi. 
The  introduction  of  obscure  persons  into 
office  still  continued,  and  some  measures 
more  vigorous  than  the  law  of  1347  seem- 
ed necessary  to  restore  the  influence  of 
their  aristocracy.  They  proposed,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the 
priors,  carried  by  violence,  both  in  the 
preliminary  deliberations  of  the  signiory, 
and  in  the  two  councils,  a  law  by  which 
every  person  accepting  an  office  who 
should  oe  convicted  of  Ghibelinism  or  of 
Ghibelin  descent,  upon  testimony  of  pub- 
lic fame,  became  liable  to  punishment, 
capital  or  pecuniary,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  priors.  To  this  law  they  gave  a  re- 
trospective efiect,  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  revival  of 
the  provisions  mad 6  in  1347*  which  had 
probably  been  disregarded.  Many  citi- 
zens, wno  had  been  magistrates  within  a 
few  years,  were  cast  in  heavy  fines  on 
this  indefinite  charge.  But  the  more  usu- 
al practice  was  to  warn  (ammonire)  men 
beforehand  against  undertaking  public 
trust.  If  they  neglected  this  hint,  they 
were  sure  to  be  treated  as  convicted 
Ghibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous  class, 
called  Ammoniti,  was  formed  of  proscri- 
bed and  discontented  perspns,  eager  to 
throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Guelf  society.  For  the  imputation  of 
Ghibelin  connexions  was  generally  an 
unfounded  pretext  for  crushing  the  ene- 
mies of  the  governing  faction.*    Men  of 

*  Besides  the  effect  of  ancient  prejudice,  Ghibe- 
linism was  considered  at  Florence,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  immediately  connected  with  ty- 
rinnical  usurpation.  The  Guelf  ptrty,  si^  Mat- 
tao  Villani,  is  the  foundation  lock  of  libertr  in  Ita- 
ly ;  so  that,  if  any  Guelf  becomes  a  tyrant,  he  must 
01  necessity  turn  to  the  Ghibelin  side ;  and  of  this 
there  haTe  been  many  instances,  p.  4S1.  So  Gio- 
vanni ViUani  says  q^Passerino,  lord  of  Mantua, 
that  his  ancestors  hn  been  Guelfs,  ma  per  essere 
^ignore  e  tiranno  si  fece  Ghibellino,  1.  z.,  c.  99. 


approTed  Guelf  principles  and  origin  were 
every  day  warned  from  their  natural 
privileges  of  sharing  in  magistracy.  This 
spread  a  universal  alarm  through  the  city; 
but  the  great  advantage  of  union  and  se- 
cret confederacy  rendered  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, who  had  also  the  law  on  their  side, 
irresistible  by  their  opponents.  Mean- 
while the  puDlic  honour  was  well  sup- 
ported abroad ;  Florence  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  distinguished  as  during  tlM 
prevalence  of  this  oligarchy.* 

The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with 
more  or  less  absoluteness  for  near  twen- 
ty years,  when  the  republic  became  in- 
volved, through  the  perfidious  conduct 
of  the  papal  legate,  in  a  war  with  the 
Holy  See.  Though  the  Florentines  were 
by  no  means  superstitious,  this  hostility 
to  the  church  appeared  almost  an  ab- 
surdity to  determined  Guelfs,  and  shock- 
ed those  prejudices  about  names  which 
make  up  the  politics  of  vulgar  minds. 
The  Guelf  society,  though  it  could  not 
openly  resist  the  popular  indignation 
against  Gregory  XL,  was  not  heartily  in- 
clined to  this  war.  Its  management  fell 
therefore  into  the  hands  of  eight  commis- 
sioners, some  of  them  not  well  affected 
to  the  society ;  whose  administration  was 
so  successful  and  popular  as  to  excite  the 
utmost  jealousy  in  the  Guelfs.  They  be- 
gan to  renew  their  warnings,  and  in  eight 
months  excluded  fourscore  citizens.f 

The  tyranny  of  a  court  may  endure  for 
ages ;  but  that  of  a  faction  is  seldom  per- 
manent. In  June,  1378,  the  gonfalonier 
of  Justice  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a 
man  of  approved  patriotism,  whose  fam- 
ily had  been  so  notoriously  of  Guelf  prin- 
ciples that  it  was  impossible  to  warn  him 
from  office.  He  proposed  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  existing  law.  His  propo- 
sition did  not  succeed ;  but  its  rejection 
provoked  an  insurrection,  the  forerunner 
of  still  more  alarming  tumults.  The  pop- 
ulace of  Florence,  like  that  of  other  cit- 
ies, was  terrible  in  the  moment  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  a  party  so  long  dreaded  shrunk 
before  the  physical  strength  of  the  multi- 
tude. Many  leaders  of  the  Guelf  society 
had  their  nouses  destroyed,  and  some 
fled  from  the  city.  But  instead  of  annul- 
ling their  acts,  a  middle  course  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  of  magistrates  who 
had  been  empowered  to  reform  the  state ; 
the   Ammoniti  were   suspended    three 

And  Matteo  Villani  of  the  Pepoli  at  Bologna ;  ea- 
sendo  di  natura  Guetfi,  per  la  tirannia  ersno  quasi 
alienati  della  parte,  p.  69. 

♦M.  Villani,  p.  681,  637, 731. 
chiaveUi.    Sismondi. 

t  Ammirato,  p.  709. 
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years  longer  from  office,  and  tlie  Guelf 
society  preserved  i¥ith  some  limitations. 
This  temporizing  course  did  not  satisfy 
either  the  Ammoniti  or  the  popolace. 
The  greater  arts  were  generally  attached 
to  the  Gnelf  society.  Between  them  and 
the  lesser  arts,  composed  of  retail  and 
mechanical  traders,  there  was  a  strong 
jealousy.  The  latter  were  adverse  to  the 
prevailing  oligarchy,  and  to  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, by  whose  influence  it  was  main- 
tained. They  were  eager  to  make  Flo- 
rence a  democracy  in  met  as  well  as  in 
name,  by  participatmg  in  the  executive 
government. 

But  every  political  institution  appears 
to  rest  on  too  confined  a  basis,  to  those 
whose  point  of  view  is  from  beneath  it. 
While  tlie  lesser  arts  were  murmuring  at 
ttie  exclusive  privileges  of  the  commer- 
cial aristocracy,  there  was  yet  an  inferior 
class  of  citizens,  who  thought  their  own 
claims  to  equal  privileges  irrefragable. 
The  arrangement  of  twenty-one  trading 
companies  had  still  left  several  kinds  of 
artisans  unincorporated,  and  consequent- 
ly unprivileged.  These  had  been  attach- 
ed to  the  art  with  which  their  craft  had 
most  connexion,  in  a  sort  of  dependant 
relation.  Thus,  to  the  company  of  dra- 
pcre,  the  most  wealthy  of  all  the  various 
occupations  instrumental  in  the  manufac- 
ture, as  wool-combers,  diers,  and  weav- 
ers, were  appendant.*  Besides  the  sense 
of  political  exclusion,  these  artisans  alle- 
ged, that  they  were  oppressed  by  their 
employers  of  the  art^  and  that  when  they 
complained  to  the  consul,  their  judge  in 
civil  matters,  no  redress  could  be  procu- 
red. A  stm  lower  order  of  the  commu- 
nity was  the  mere  populace,  who  did  not 
practise  any  regular  trade,  or  who  only 
worked  for  daily  hire.  These  were  call- 
ed Ciompi,  a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  the 
French  compere. 

"  Let  no  one,"  says  Machiavel  in  this 
place,  ''  who  begins  an  innovation  in  a 
state,  expect  that  he  shaU  stop  it  at  his 
pleasure,  or  regulate  it  according  to  his 
mtendon.*^  Aner  about  a  month  from 
^e  first  sedition,  another  broke  out,  in 
which  the  ciompi,  or  lowest  populace, 
were  alone  concerned.  Througn  the  sur- 
prise, or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the 
superior  citizens,  this  was  suffered  to 
^et  ahead,  and  for  three  days  the  city  was 
in  the  hand  of  a  tumultuous  rabble.  It 
was  vain  to  withstand  their  propositions, 
had  they  even  been  more  unreasonable 
than  they  were.    But  they  only  demand- 


*  Before  the  year  1340,  according  to  Villaui's  cal- 
CQlatioQ.  the  woollen  trade  occupied  30,000  per- 
,  L  zi,  c.  93. 


ed  the  establtshment  of  two  new  arts  fof 
the  trades  hitherto  dependant,  and  one  for 
the  lower  people ;  and  that  three  of  the 
priors  should  be  choseh  from  the  greater 
arts,  three  from  the  fourteen  lesser,  and 
two  from  those  just  created.  Some  de^ 
lay,  however,  occurring  to  prevent  i  the 
sanction  of  these  innovations  by  the 
councils,  a  new  fury  took  possession  of 
the  popcdace ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  signiory  were  forced  open, 
the  priors  compeUed  to  fly,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  constitutional  magistracy 
remained  to  throw  the  veil  of  law  over  the 
excesses  of  anarchy.  The  republic  seem- 
ed to  rock  from  its  foundation,  and  the 
circumstance  to  which  historians  ascribe 
its  salvation  is  not  the  least  singular  in 
this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel  di  Lan- 
do,  a  wool-carder,  half  dressed  and  with- 
out shoes,  happened  t^  hold  the  standard 
of  justice  wrested  from  the  proper  offi- 
cer when  the  populace  burst  into  the  pal- 
ace. Whether  he  was  previously  con- 
spicuous in  the  tumult  is  not  recorded ; 
but  the  wild  capricious  mob,  who  had  de- 
stroyed what  theyhad  no  conception  how 
to  rebuild,  suddenly  cried  out  that  Lando 
should  be  |rQnfalonier  or  signior,  and  re- 
form the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wan- 
ton folly,  could  not  have  been  better 
made  by  wisdom.  Lando  was  a  man  of 
courage,  moderation,  and  integrity.  He 
gave  immediate  proofs  of  these  qualities 
by  causing  his  office  to  be  respected, 
llie  eight  commissioners  of  the  war, 
who,  though  not  instigators  of  the  sedi- 
tion, were  well  pleased  to  see  the  Guelf 
party  so  entirely  prostrated,  now  fancied 
themselves  masters,  and  began  to  nomi- 
nate priors.  But  Lando  sent  a  message 
to  them  that  he  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  could  dispense  with  their 
assistance.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  priors.  Three  were  taken 
from  the  greater  arts;  three  from  the 
lesser;  and  three  from  the  two  new  arts 
and  the  lower  people.  This  eccentric 
college  lost  no  time  in  restoring  tranquil- 
lity, and  compelled  the  populace  by  threat 
of^  punishment  to  return  to  their  occupa- 
tions. But  the  ciompi  were  not  disposed 
to  ffive  up  the  pleasures  of  anarchy  so 
readily.  They*  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
small  share  allotted  to  them  in  the  new 
distribution  of  offices,  and  murmured  at 
their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  to  the  popu^ 
lar  cause.  Lando  was  aware  that  an  in- 
surrection was  projected ;  he  took  meas- 
ures with  the  most  respectable  citizens ; 
the  insurgents,  when  they  showed  them- 
selves, were  quelled  by  force,  and  the 
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gonfalonier  retired  from  office  with  an 
approbation  which  all  historians  of  Flo- 
rence have  agreed  to  perpetuate.  Part 
of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  founded  on 
a  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  inflict.  The  ciompi, 
once  checked,  were  soon  defeated.  The 
next  gonfalonier  was,  like  Lando,  a  wool- 
comber  ;  but,  wanting  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  Lando,  his  mean  station  excited  uni- 
versal contempt.  None  .of  the  arts  could 
endure  their  low  coadjutors;  a  short 
struggle  was  made  by  the  populace,  but 
they  were  entirely  overpowered  with 
considerable  slaughter,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  divid^  between  the  seven 
greater  and  sixteen  lesser  arts  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

The  party  of  the  lesser  arts,  or  inferior 
tradesmen,  which  had  begun  this  confu- 
sion, were  left  winners  when  it  ceased. 
Three  men  of  distinguished  families,  who 
had  instigated  the  revolution,  became  the 
leaders  of  Florence ;  Benedetto  Alberti, 
Tomaso  Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scali. 
Their  government  had  at  first  to  contend 
with  the  ciompi,  smarting  under  loss  and 
disappointment.  But  a  populace  which 
is  beneath  the  inferior  mechanics  may 
with  ordinary  prudence  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  a  government  that  has  a  well- 
organized  militia  at  its  command.  The 
Guelf  aristocracy  was  far  more  to  be 
dreaded.  Some  of  them  had  been  ban- 
ished ,  some  fined,  some  ennobled ;  the  usu- 
al consequences  of  revolution,  which  they 
had  too  often  practised  to  complain.  A 
more  ini(fuitous  proceeding  disgraces  the 
new  administration.  Under  pretence  of 
conspiracy,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Al- 
bizi,  and  several  of  his  most  eminent 
associates,  were  thrown  into  prisl>n.  So 
little  evidence, of  the  charge  appeared, 
that  the  podesta  refused  to  condemn 
them ;  but  the  people  were  clamorous 
for  blood,  and  hsdf  with,  half  without  the 
forms  of  justice,  these  noble  citizens 
were  led  to  execution.  The  part  he  took 
in  this  murder  sulHes  the  fame  of  Bene- 
detto Alberti,  who,  in  his  general  conduct, 
had  been  more  uniformly  influenced  by 
honest  principles  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Those  who  shared  with 
him  the  ascendency  in  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, Strozzi  and  Scali,  abused  their 
power  by  oppresifion  towards  their  ene- 
mies and  insolence  towards  all.  Their 
popularity  was  of  coiurse  soon  at  an  end. 
Albert!,  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom,  sepa- 
rated himself  from  men  who  seemed  to 
emulate  the  arbitrary  government  they 
had  overthrown.  An  outrage  of  Scab, 
in   rescuing   a   criminal    from   justice, 


brought  the  discontent  to  a  crisis;  h$ 
was  arrested,  and  lost  his  head  on  the 
scaffold;  while  Strozzi,  his  colleague, 
fled  from  the  city.  But  this  event  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  reaction,  which 
Alberti  perhaps  did  not  anticipate.  Armed 
men  filled  the  streets ;  the  cry  of  live  the 
Guelfs  was  heard.  AAer  a  three  years 
depression,  the  aristocratical  party  re- 
gained its  ascendant.  They  did  not  re- 
vive the  severity  practised  towards  the 
Ammoniti ;  but  the  two  new  arts,  created 
for  the  small  trades,  were  abolished,  and 
the  lesser  arts  reduced  to  a  third  part,  in- 
stead of  something  more  than  one  half 
of  public  offices.  Several  persons  who 
had  favoured  the  plebeians  were  sent 
into  exile;  and  among  these  Michel  de 
Lando,  whose  great  services  in  subduing 
anarchy  ought  to  have  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  every  government.  Benedetto 
Alberti,  the  enemy  by  turns  of  every  fac- 
tion, because  every  faction  was  in  its  turn 
oppressive,  experienced  some  years  after- 
ward the  same  fate.  For  half  a  century 
after  this  time,  no  revolution  took  place 
at  Florence.  The  Guelf  aristocracy, 
strong  in  opulence  and  antiquity,  and  ren- 
dered prudent  by  experience,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Albizi  family,  maintained 
a  preponderating  influence  without  much 
departing,  the  times  considered,  from 
moderation  and  respect  for  the  laws.* 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  this 
sketch  of  the  domestic  history  of  Flo 
rence,  how  far  that  famous  republic  was 
from  affording  a  perfect  security  for  civil 
rights  or  general  tranquillity.  They  who 
hate  the  name  of  free  constitutions  may 
exult  in  her  internal  dissensions,  as  in 
those  of  Athens  or  Rome.  But  the  calm 
philosopher  will  not  take  his  standard  of 
comparison  from  ideal  excellence,  nor 
even  from  that  practical  good  which  has 
been  reached  in  our  own  unequalled  con- 
stitution, and  in  some  of  the  republics  of 
modem  Europe.  The  men  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  fourteenth  century  are 
to  be  measured  by  their  contemporaries. 
Who  would  not  rather  have  been  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence  than  a  subject  of  the 
Visconti  ?  In  a  superficial  review  of  his- 
tory, we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate 

*  For  this  part  of  Florentine  history,  besides 
Ammirato,  Machiavel,  and  Sismondi,  I  have  read 
an  interesting  narrative  of  the  sedition  of  the  ci- 
ompi, by  Gino  Capponi,  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of 
Muratori*8  colleciion.  It  has  an  air  of  livehneaa 
and  truth  which  is  very  pleasing,  but  it  breaks  off 
rather  too  soon,  at  the  mstant  of  Lando'4  assuming 
the  oflSce  of  banneret.  Another  contemporary 
writer,  Melnhione  de  Stefani,  who  seems  lo  havii 
furnished  the  materials  of  the  three  histoiiana 
above  mentioned,  haa  not  6dlen  in  my  way. 
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the  vices  of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight 
of  those  inherent  in  tyrannical  power. 
The  bold  censoriousness  of  republican 
historians,  and  the  cautious  servility  of 
writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative 
prosperity  of  nations.  Acts  of  outrage 
and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free  state 
are  blazoned  in  minute  detaif,  and  de- 
scend to  posterity ;  the  deeds  of  tyranny 
are  studiously  and  perpetually  suppressed. 
Even  those  historians  who  have  no  par- 
ticular motives  for  concealment  turn 
away  from  the  monotonous  and  disgust- 
ing crimes  of  tyrants.  **  Deeds  of  cruel- 
ty," it  is  well  observed  by  Matteo  Villani, 
after  relating  an  action  of  Bemabo  Vis- 
conti, "  are  Uttle  worthy  of  remembrance ; 
yet  let  me  be  excused  for  having  reconn^ 
ed  one  out  of  many,  as  an  example  of  the 
peril  to  which  men  are  exposed  under 
the  yoke  of  an  unbounded  tyranny."* 
The  reign  of  Bemabo  afforded  abundant 
instances  of  a  like  kind.  Second  only  to 
Eccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he 
rested  the  security  of  his  dominion  upon 
tortures  and  death,  and  his  laws  them- 
■elves  enact  the  protraction  of  capital 
ponishment  through  forty  days  of  sutTer- 
mg.f  His  nephew,  Giovanni  Mana,  is 
said,  with  a  madness  like  that  of  Nero  or 
Commodus,  to  have  coursed  the  streets 
of  Milan  by  night  with  bloodhounds, 
ready  to  chase  and  tear  any  unlucky  pas- 
•enger.lt  ^^'  ^^^  other  Italian  princi- 
palities free  from  similar  tyrants,  though 
none  perhaps  <Mi  the  whole  so  odious  as 
the  Visconti.  The  private  history  of 
many  families,  such  for  instance  as  the 
8cala  and  the  Gronzaga,  is  but  a  series  of 
assassinations.  The  ordinary  vices  of 
mankind  assumed  a  teint  of  portentous 
guilt  in  the  palaces  of  Italian  princes. 
Their  revenge  was  fratricide,  and  their 
lost  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populous,  the  prop- 
AequMtioiu  ^T  district  of  Florence  was  by 
ofterriiory  no means^ extensive.  Aninde-. 
byFioraooe.  prudent  nobility  occupied  the 
Tuscan  Apennines  with  their  castles.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the 
coimts  of  Guidi,  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful family,  who  possessed  a  material  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  Florence  and  of 
all  Tuscany  tUl  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  some  of  whom  pre- 
served their  independence  much  longer.^ 

♦  P.  434. 

t  Sismondi,  t  y\.,  p.  316.  Corio,  Ist  di  Milano, 
^486. 

t  Corio,  p.  6d5. 

I  O.  yUlani,  1.  ▼.,  c.  37,  41 ,  et  alibi  The  last  of 
he  coonU  Ooidi,  having  unwiaely  omharkad  in  a 


To  the  south,  the  republics  of  Arezzo> 
Perugia,  and  Siena;  to  the  west,  those 
of  y olterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca ;  Prato  and 
Pistoja  to  the  north,  limited  the  Floren- 
tine territory.  It  was  late  before  these 
boundaries  were  removed.  During  the 
usurpations  of  Uguccione  at  Pisa,  and  of 
Castruccio  at  Lucca,  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence was  always  unsucce  isful  in  the  field. 
After  the  death  of  Castruccio  she  began 
to  act  more  vigorously,  and  engaged  in 
several  confederacies  with  the  powers  of 
Lombardy,  especially  in  a  league  with 
Venice  aeainst  Mastmo  della  Scala.  But 
the  republic  made  no  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory till  1351,  when  she  annexed  the 
small  city  of  Prato,  not  ten  miles  from 
her  walls.*  Pistoja,  though  still  nomi- 
nally independent,  received  a  Florentine 
garrison  about  the  same  time.  Several 
additions  were  made  to  the  district,  by  fair 
purchase  from  the  nobility  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  a  few  by  main  force.  The 
territory  was  still  very  little  proportion- 
ed to  the  fame  and  power  of  Florence. 
The  latter  was  founded  upon  her  vast 
commercial  opulence.  Every  Italian 
state  employed-  mercenary  troops,  and  th# 
richest  was  of  course  the  most  powerful. 
In  the  war  against  Mastino  della  Scala, 
in  1336,  the  revenues  of  Florence  are 
reckoned  by  Villani  at  three  hundred 
thousand  florins ;  which,  as  he  observes, 
is  more  than  the  King  of  Naples  or  of 
Aragon  possesses.!  The  expenditure 
went  at  that  time  very  much  beyond  the 
receipt,  and  was  defrayed  by  loans  from 
the  principal  mercantile  firms,  which 
were  secured  by  public  funds ;  the  earli- 
est instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial 
resource.^  Her  population  was  computed 
at  ninety  thousand  souls.  Villani  reck- 
ons the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men, 
I  presume  those  only  of  military  age ; 
but  this  calculation  must  have  been  too 
large,  even  though  he  included,  as  we 

ooofederacj  against  Florence,  waa  obliged  to  gne 
up  his  ancient  patrimony  in  1440. 

*  M.  yiliani,  p.  72.  This  was  rather  a  measure 
of  usurpation;  but  the  republic  had  some  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Prato  misht  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Visconti.  Their  conduct  towards  Pistoja  was 
influenced  by  the  same  motiTe ;  but  it  was  still  fus- 
ther  removed  from  absolute  justice,  p.  91. 

t  O.  Villani,  1.  zi,  c.  90-93.  These  chapters 
contain  a  very  full  and  interesting  statement  of  the 
revenues,  expenses,  population,  and  internal  con- 
dition of  Florence  at  that  time.  Part  of  them  is 
extracted  by  M.  Sismondi,  t.  v.,  p.  365.  The  gold 
florin  was  worth  about  ten  shillmgs  of  our  money. 
The  district  of  Florence  was  not  then  mucn  larger 
than  Middlesex.  At  present  the  revenues  of  the 
whole  dutchy  of  Tuscan?  are  much  less  than 
150,0001.  sterlmg ;  though  the  diflfarenoe  intbe  valiM 
of  money  is  very  considerable. 

t  O.  viUam,Lzi,c.49. 
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may  presume,  the  city  in  his  estimate.* 
Tuscany,  though  well  cultivated  and 
flourishing,  does  not  contain  by  any  means 
so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  that 
flpace  at  present. 
The  first  eminent  conquest  made  by 
Florence  was  that  of  Pisa,  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  commercial  city  ever 
since  the  age  of  the  Othos.  From 
her  ports,  and  those  of  Genoa,  the  ear- 
liest naval  armaments  of  the  western 
nations  were  fitted  out  against  the  Sara- 
cen corsairs  who  infested  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts.  In  the  eleventh  century 
she  undertook,  and,  after  a  pretty  long 
struggle,  completed,  the  important,  or  at 
least  the  splendid  conquest  of  Sardinia; 
an  island  long  subject  to  a  Moorish  chief- 
tain.   SeverSi  noble  families  of  Pisa,  who 

*  C.  93.  Troviamo  diligentemente,  che  in  gaesti 
tempi  avea  in  Firen2e  circa  a  25  xnila  uomini  da 
portare  aime  da  15  in  70  anni  —  latamavasi  avere 
m  Firenzeda  90  mila  bocche  tra  uomini  e  femine  e 
fanciuUi,  per  V  awiao  del  pane  bisognava  al  contin- 
avo  alia  ciiik.  These  proportions  of  25,000  men 
between  fifteen  and  seventy,  and  of  90,000  souls, 
tre  as  nearly  as  possible  consonant  to  modem  cal- 
culation, of  which  Villani  knew  nothing,  which 
confirms  bis  accuracy ;  though  M.  Sismondi  asserts, 
p.  369,  that  the  city  contained  150,000  inhabitants, 
on  no  better  authority,  as  far  as  appears,  than  that 
of  Boccaccio,  who  says  that  100,000  perished  in  the 
great  plague  of  1348,  which  was  generally  suppo- 
•ed  to  destroy^  two  out  of  three.  But  aurely  two 
vague  suppositions  are  not  to  be  combined,  in  or- 
der to  overthrow  such  a  testimony  as  that  of  Vil- 
lani, who  seems  to  have  consulted  all  registers  and 
other  authentic  documents  in  his  reach. 

What  Villani  says  of  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict may  lead  us  to  reckon  it,  perhaps,  at  about 
j 80,000  souls,  allowing  the  baptisms  to  be  one  in 
thirty  of  the  population.  Ragionavasi  in  questi 
tempi  avere  nel  contado  e  distretto  di  Firenze  de 
80  miln  uomini.  Troviamo  del  piovano,  che  bat- 
tezzava  i  fanciulli,  imperocheper  ogni  maschio,  che 
battezzava  in  San  Giovanni,  per  avere  il  novero, 
metea  una  fava  nera,  e  per  ogni  feminauna  bianca, 
irovo,  ch'  erano  I'anno  in  questi  tempi  dalle  5800 
in  sei  mila,  avanzando  le  pid  volte  il  sesso  roascu- 
lino  da  300  in  500  per  anno.  Baptisms  could  only 
he  performed  in  one  public  font,  at  Florence,  Pisa, 
ana  some  other  cities.  The  building  that  contain- 
ed this  font  was  called  the  baptistery.  The  bap- 
tisteries of  Florence  and  Pisa  still  remain,  and  are 
well  known. — Du  Cange,  v.  Baptisterium.  But 
there  were  fiftv-seven  parishes,  and  one  hundred 
end  ten  churcnes  within  the  city. — ViUani,  ibid. 
Mr.  Rosooe  has  published  a  manuscript,  evidently 
written  after  the  taking  of  Pisa,  in  1406,  though,  as 
I  should  guess,  not  long  after  that  event,  contain- 
ing a  proposition  for  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
throughout  the  Florentine  dominions.  Amonff  its 
other  calculations,  the  population  is  reckoned  at 
.400,000;  assuming  that  to  be  the  proportion  to 
60,000  men  of  military  age,  though  certainly  be- 
yond the  mark.  It  is  singular  that  the  district  of 
Florence,  in  1343,  is  estimated  by  Villani  to  eontain 
ee  great  a  number,  before  Pisa,  Volterra,  or  even 
Prato  and  Pistoja  had  been  annexed  to  it— Ros- 
coe's  Life  of  Lorenzo,  Appendix,  No.  16. 


had  defrayed  the  chief  cost  of  this  expe- 
dition, shared  the  island  in  districts^ 
which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  republic* 
At  a  later  period  the  Balearic  isles  were 
subjected,  but  not  long  retained  by  Pisa. 
Her  naval  prowess  was  supported  by  her 
commerce.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  th« 
Arabians,  and  other  *' monsters  of  the 
sea,"  who  thronged  in  her  streets.f  The 
crusades  poured  fresh  wealth  into  the  lap 
of  th6  maritime  Italian  cities.  In  some 
of  those  expeditions  a  great  portion  of 
the  armament  was  conveyed  oy  sea  to 
Palestine,  and  freighted  the  vessels  of 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  When  the 
Christians  had  bought  with  their  blood 
the  seacoast  of  Syria,  these  republics 
procured  the  most  extensive  privileges 
m  the  new  states  that  were  formed  out  of 
their  slender  conquests,  and  became  the 
conduits  through  which  the  produce  of 
the  East  flowed  in  upon  the  ruder  natives 
of  Europe.  Pisa  maintained  a  large 
share  of  this  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
maritime  greatness,  till  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1382,  we  are 
told  by  Villani,  she  was  in  great  power^ 
possessing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba ; 
from  whence  the  republic,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate persons,  derived  large  revenues; 
and  almost  ruled  the  sea  by  their  ships 
and  merchandises,  and  beyond  sea  were 
very  powerful  in  the  city  of  Acre,  and 
much  connected  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Acre.}  The  prosperous  era  of 
the  Pisans  is  marked  by  their  public  edi- 
fices. She  was  the  first  Italian  city  that 
took  a  pride  in  architectural  magnificence. 
Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
the  baptistery,  the  famous  inclined  tower, 
or  belfry,  the  arcades  that  surround  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery  of  Pisa,  are  of 
the  twelfth,  or  at  latest,  of  the  thirteenth.^ 
It  would  have  been  no  slight  anomaly, 
in  the  annals  of  Italy,  or,  we  might  say^ 
of  mankind,  if  two  neighbouring  cities, 
competitors  in  every  mercantile  occupa- 
tion and  every  naval  enterprise,  had  not 
been  perpetual  enemies  to  each  other. 
One  is  more  surprised,  if  the  fact  be  true, 
that  no  war  broke  out  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa  till  1 1 19.  H    From  this  time  at  least 

*  Sismondi,  t.  i.,  p.  345, 372. 
f  Qui  pervit  Pisas,  videt  illic  monstra  marina ; 
Hsc  urbs  Paganis,  Turchis,  Libycis  quoque 

Parthis, 
Sordida ;  Chaldaei  sua  lustrant  moenia  tetn. 
DonizOf  Vita  Comitissa  MathUdUt  irpud  Mu 
rettmri^  Du$ert.  31. 
t  Villani,  l.vi.,c.  83. 
^  Sismondi,  t.  iv.,  p.  178.    Tinboechi,  t.  iii.,  p 
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tfaej  emuiimally  TOcmed.  An  equilitjr 
of  forces  and  of  courage  kept  the  conflict 
uncertain  for  the  greater  part  of  two  cen- 
Inriea.  Their  battles  were  nunmrous, 
and  sometimes,  taken  separately,  deci- 
sive ;  but  the  public  sfHrit  and  resources 
of  each  city  were  called  out  by  defeat, 
and  we  generally  find  a  new  armament 
replace  the  losses  of  an  unsuccessful 
combat.  In  this  respect,  the  naval  conr 
test  between  Pisa  and  Grenoa,  though 
much  longer  protracted,  resembles  that  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  firat  Puoic  war. 
But  Pisa  was  reserved  for  her  ifigades. 
fai  one  fatal  batde,  off  the  Uttle  isle  of 
Meloria,  in  1284,  her  whcde  navy  was 
destroyed.  Several  unfortunate  and  ex- 
pensive armaments  had  almost  exhausted 
the  state;  and  this  was  the  last  effort,  by 
private  sacrifices,  to  equip  one  more  fleet. 
After  this  defeat  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend for  empire.  Eleven  thousand  Pi- 
sans  languished  for  many  years  in  prison ; 
it  was  a  current  sajring,  that  whoever 
would  see  Pisa,  shoifld  seek  her  at  Ge- 
noa. A  treacherous  chief,  that  Count 
Ugolino>  whose  guilt  was  so  terribly 
avenged,  is  sidd  to  have  purposely  lost 
the  battle,  and  prevented  the  ransom  of 
the  captives,  to  secure  his  power ;  accu- 
sations that  obtain  easy  credit  with  an 
unsuccessful  people. 

From  the  epocn  of  the  battle  of  Melo- 
ria, Pisa  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power. 
Forty  years  afterword  she  was  stripped 
of  her  ancient  colony,  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  four  Pisan  famities  who  had 
been  invested  with  that  conquest  had 
been  apt  to  consider  it  as  their  absolute 
property ;  their  appellation  of  judge 
seemed  to  indicate  deputed  power;  but 
they  sometimes  assumed  that  of  king; 
and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
establish  an  immediate  dependance  on 
the  empire,  or  even  on  the  pope.  A  new 
potentate  had  now  oome  forward  on  the 
stage.  The  malecoutent  feudataries  of 
Sardinia  made  overtures  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  had  no  scruples  about  at- 
tacking the  indisputable  possession  of  a 
declining  republic.  Pisa  made  a  few  un- 
availing efforts  to  defend  Sardinia;  but 
the  nominal  superiority  was  hardly  worth 
a  contest,  and  she  surrendered  her  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Her  commCTce 
now  dwindled  with  her  greatness.  Du- 
ring the  fourteenth  century,  Pisa  almost 
renounced  the  ocean,  and  directed  her 
main  attention  to  the  politics  of  Tusca^ 
ny.  Ghibelin  by  invanable  predilection, 
she  was  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
Guelf  cities  which  looked  up-  to  Flo- 
rence.   But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 


mnea  of  teenan  and  GhibeUn  were  nol 
easily  united ;  and  a  city  in  that  interest 
stood  insulated  between  the  republics  of 
an  opposite  faction  and  the  tyrants  of 
her  own.  Pisa  fell  several  times  under 
the  yokex)f  usurpers;  she  was  included 
in  the  wide-spreading  acquisitions  of 
Gian  Galeazxo  Visconti;  at  his  death 
one  of  his  family  seized  the  dominion* 
and  finally,  the  Florentines  purchased 
for  400,060  florins  a  rival  and  once  equal 
city.  The  Pisans  made  a  resistance 
more  according  to  what  they  had  been 
than  what  they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Genoa,  in  all  her 
foreign  relations,  is  involved  in  oenn.— 
that  of  Pisa.  As  allies  against  Herw«n 
the  Saracens  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  as  co-rivals  Jn 
commerce  with  these  very  Saracens,  or 
with  the  Christians  of  the  East,  as  co-op- 
erators in  the  great  expeditions  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  or  as  engaged  in 
deadly  warfare  with  each  other,  the  two 
republics  stand  in  continual  parallel. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Genoa  was,  I  think,  the  more 
prominent  and  flourishing  of  the  two. 
She  had  conquered  the  Island  of  Corsica 
at  the  same  time  that  Pisa  reduced  Sar* 
dinia;  and  her  acquisition,  though  less 
considerable,  was  longer  preserved.  Her 
territory  at  home,  the  ancient  Liguria« 
was  much  more  extensive,  and,  what 
was  most  important,  contained  a  greater 
range  of  seacoast  than  that  of  Pisa. 
But  the  commercial  and  maritime  pros* 
perity  of  Genoa  ma^  be  dated  from  the' 
recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks 
in  1261.  Jealous  of  the  Venetians,  by 
whose  anns  the  Latin  emperors  had  been 
placed,  and  were  still  maintained  on  their 
throne,  the  Genoese  assisted  Palaeologus 
in  overturning  that  usurpation.  They 
obtained  in  consequence  the  suburb  of 
Pera  or  Galata  over  against  Constantino- 
ple as  an  exclusive  settlement,  where 
their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate 
sent  from  home,  and  frequently  defied 
the  Greek  capital  with  its  armed  galleys 
and  intrepid  seamen.  From  this  conve- 
nient-station Genoa  extended  her  com* 
merce  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  established 
her  principal  factory  at  Caffa,  in  the  Cri- 
mean peninsula.  -This  commercial  mo- 
nopoly, for  such  she  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der it,  aggravated  the  animosity  of  Yenr 
ice.  As  Pisa  retired  from  the  AodVeoiatk 
field  of  waters,  a  new  enemy 
appeared  upon  the  horizon  to  dispute  the 
maritime  dominion  of  Genoa.  Her  first 
war  with  Venice  was  in  1258.  The  sec- 
ond was  not  till  after  the  victory  of  Me- 
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loria  had  crushed  her  more  ancient  ene- 
my. It  broke  out  in  1293,  and  was  pros- 
ecuted with  determined  fury,  and  a  ^eat 
display  of  naval  strength  on  both  sides. 
One  Genoese  armament,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  an  historian,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  galleys,  each  man- 
ned with  from  two  hundred  and  twenty 
to  three  hundred  sailors  ;*  a  force  aston- 
ishing to  those  who  know  the  slender  re- 
sources of  Italy  in  modem  times,  but 
which  is  rendered  credible  by  several 
analogous  facts  of  good  authority.  It 
was,  however,  beyond  any  other  exer- 
tion. The  usual  fleets  pf  Genoa  and  Yen- 
ice  were  of  seventy  to  ninety  galleys. 

Perhaps  the  naval  exploits  of  these 
two  republics  may  afford  a  more  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  some  minds  than  any 
other  part  of  Italian  history.  Compared 
with  m'ihtary  transactions  of  the  same 
age,  they  are  more  sanguinary,  more 
brilliant,  and  exhibit  full  as  much  skill 
and  intrepidity.  But  maritime  warfare  is 
scanty  in  circumstances,  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  its  locality  prevents  it  from 
resting  in  the  memory.  And  though  the 
wars  of  Grenoa  and  Venice  were  not 
always  so  unconnected  with  territorial 
politics  as  those  of  the  former  city  with 
Pisa,  yet,  from  the  alternation  of  success 
and  equality  of  forces,  they  did  not  often 
produce  any  decisive  effect.  One  mem- 
orable encounter  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
where  the  Genoese  fought  and  conquered 
single-handed  against  the  Venetians,  the 
Catalans,  and  Ihe  Greeks,  hardly  belongs 
to  Italian  history. f 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  and  that 
War  or  productive  of  the  greatest  conse- 
chioggia.  quences,  was  one  that  commen- 
ced in  1378,  after  several  acts  of  hostility 
in  the  Levant,  wherein  the  Venetians 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  a|r. 
gressors.  Genoa  did  not  stand  alone  m 
this  war.  A  formidable  confederacy  was 
exerted  against  Venice,  who  had  given 
provocation  to  tnany  enemies.  Of  this 
Francis  Carrara,  signor  of  Padua,  and 
the  King  of  Hungary,  were  the  leaders. 
But  the  principal  struggle  was,  as  usual, 
upon  the  waves.  During  the  winter  of 
1378,  a  Genoese  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and 
ravaged  the  shores  of  Dalmatia.  The 
Venetian  armament  had  been  weakened 
by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  when  Vittor 
Pisani,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  he  was  compeUed  to  fight  with  a 
hasty  conscription  of  landsmen  against 
the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  Entirely 
defeated,  and '  taking  refuge  at  Venice 

♦  Muratori,  A.  D,  1295.  f  Gibbon,  c.  63. 


with  only  seven  galleys,  Pisani  was  cast 
into  prison,  as  if  his  ill  fortune  had  been 
his  crime.  Meanwhile  the  Genoese  fleet, 
augmented  by  a  strong  re-enforcement, 
rode  before  the  long  natural  rampaxts 
that  separate  the  lagunes  of  Venice  from 
the  Adriatic.  Six  passages  intersect  the 
islands  which  constitute  this  barrier,  be- 
sides the  broader  outlets  of  Brondolo  and 
Fossone,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  are  discharged. 
The  lagune  itself,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists of  extremely  shallow  water,  unnav* 
ig^le  for  any  vessel,  except  along  the 
course  of  artificial  and  intricate  passages. 
Notwithstanding  the  appN^rent  difficulties 
of  such  an  enterprise,  Pietro  Dona,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  reduce 
the  city.  His  first  successes  gave  him 
reason  to  hope.  He  forced  the  passage, 
and  stormed  the  little  town  of  Chioggia,* 
built  upon  the  inside  of  the  isle  bearing 
that  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Venice.  Nearly  four  thousand  prison* 
ers  fell  here  into  his  hands :  an  augury, 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  more  splendid  triumph. 
In  the  consternation  this  misfortune  in- 
spired at  Venice,  the  first  impulse  was 
to  ask  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  car- 
ried with  tnem  seven  Genoese  prisoners, 
as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to  the  admiral, 
and  were  empowered  to  make  large  and 
humihating  concessions,  reserving  noth- 
ing but  the  liberty  of  Venice.  Francis 
Carrara  strongly  urged  his  allies  to  treat 
for  peace.  But  the  Grenoese  were  stim- 
ulated by  long  hatred,  and  intoxicated  by 
this  unexpected  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Doria,  cafiing  the  ambassadors  into  coun- 
cil, thus  addressed  them: — "Ye  shall 
obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I  swear  to  you> 
nor  from  the  Lord  of  Padua,  till  first  we 
have  put  a  curb  in  the  moutbs  of  those 
wild  horses  that  stand  upon  the  place  of 
St.  Mark.  When  they  are  bridled,  yqu 
shall  have  enough  of  peace.  Take  back 
with  you  your  Genoese  captives,  (or  I 
am  coming  within  a  few  days  to  release 
both  them  and  their  companions  from 
your  prisons."  When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  senate,  they  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  with  the  characteris- 
tic firmness  of  their  government.  Every 
eye  was  turned  towards  a  great  man 
unjustly  punished,  their  admiral,  Vittor 
Pisani.  He  was  called  out  of  prison  to 
defend  his  country  amid  general  accla* 
mations ;  but,  equal  in  magnanimity  and 
simple  republican  patriotism  to  the  no- 
blest characters  of  antiquity,  Pisani  ro- 


*  Qh loggia,  known  at  Venic^  br  the  name  of 
Chioza,  according  to  the  usage  cf  the  Venetian 
dialect,  which  changes  the  g  into  s. 
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pressed  the  favonring  voices  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  bade  them  reserve  their  enthu- 
siasm for  8t.  Mark,  the  symbol  and  war- 
cry  of  Venice.  Under  the  vigorous  com- 
mand of  Pisani,  the  canals  were  fortified 
or  occupied  by  large  vessels,  armed  with 
artillery ;  thirtjr-four  galleys  were  equip- 
ped ;  every  citizen  contributed  according 
to  his  power ;  in  the  entire  want  of  com- 
mercial resources  (for  Venice  had  not  a 
merchant-ship  during  this  war),  private 
plate  was  melted;  and  the  senate  held 
out  the  promise  of  ennobling  thirty  fami- 
lies, who  should  be  most  forward  in  this 
strife  of  patriotism. 

-  The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with 
seamen,  that  for  some  months  the  admi- 
ral employed  them  only  in  manoeuvring 
along  the  canals.  From  some  unaccounta- 
ble supineness,  or  more  probably  from  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
the  Genoese  made  no  assault  upon  the 
city.  They  had,  indeed,  fair  grounds  to 
hope  its  reduction  by  famine  or  despair. 
Every  access  to  the  continent  was  cut 
off  by  the  troops  of  Padua ;  and  the  King 
of  Hungary  had  mastered  almost  all  the 
Venetian  towns  in  Istria  and  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  The  Doge  Contarini, 
taking  the  chief  command,  appeared  at 
length  with  his  fleet  near  Chioggia,  before 
the  Genoese  were  aware.  They  were 
still  less  aware  of  his  secret  design.  He 
pushed  one  of  the  large  round  vessels, 
then  called  cocche^  into  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  Chioffgia,  which  connects  the 
lagnne  with  the  sea,  and  mooring  her 
athwart  the  channel,  interrupted  that  com- 
munication. Attacked  witn  fury  by  the 
enemy,  this  vessel  went  down  on  the  spot, 
and  the  doge  improved  his  advantage,  by 
sinking  loads  of  stones,  until  the  passage 
became  absolutely  unnavigable.  It  was 
still  possible  for  the  Genoese  fleet  to 
follow  the  principal  canal  of  the  lagune 
towards  Venice  and  the  northern  passa- 
ges, or  to  sail  out  of  it  by  the  harbour  of 
Brondolo;  but  whether  from  confusion 
or  from  miscalculating  the  dangers  of 
their  position,  they  sufTered  the  Vene- 
tians to  close  the  canal  upon  them  by  the 
same  means  they  had  used  at  Chioggia, 
and  even  to  place  their  fleet  in  the  en- 
trance of  Brondolo,  so  near  to  the  lagune 
that  the  Genoese  could  not  form  their 
ships  in  line  of  battle.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  two  combatants  were  thus  en- 
tirely changed.  But  the  Genoese  fleet, 
though  besieged  in  Chioggia,  was  im- 
pregnable, and  their  command  of  the 
land  secured  them  from  famine.  Ven- 
ice, notwithstanding  her  unexpected  suc- 
cess, was  still  very  far  from  secure ;  it 


was  difficult  for  the  doge  to  keep  his 
position  through  the  winter ;  and  if  the 
enemy  could  appear  in  open  sea,  the  risks 
of  combat  were  extremely  hazardous.  It 
is  said  that  the  senate  deliberated  upon 
transporting  the  seat  of  their  liberty  to 
Candia,  and  that  the  doge  had  announced 
his  intention  tO' raise  the  siege  of  Chiog* 
gia,  if  expected  succours  did  not  arrive  by 
the  first  of  January,  1380.  Oh  that  very 
day,  Carlo  Zeno,  an  admiral,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  dangers  of  his  country,  had 
been  supporting  the  honour  of  her  flag  in 
the  Levant  and  on  the  coasts  of  Liguria, 
appeared  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eigh- 
teen galleys  and  a  store  of  provisions. 
From  that  moment  the  confidence  of 
Venice  revived.  The  fl^et,  now  superior 
in  strength  to  the  enemy,  began  to  attack 
them  with  vivacity.  After  several  months 
of  obstinate  resistance,  the  Genoese, 
whom  their  republic  had  ineffectually 
attempted  to  relieve  by  a  fresh  arma- 
ment, blocked  up  in  the  town  of  Chiog- 
gia, and  pressed  by  hunger,  were  obliged 
to  surrender.  Nineteen  galleys  only  out 
of  forty-eight  were  in  good  condition ; 
and  the  crews  were  equally  diminished 
in  the  ten  months  of  their  occupation 
of  Chioggia.  The  pride  of  Genoa  was 
deemed  to  be  justly  bundled ;  and  even 
her  own  historian  confesses,  that  God 
would  not  suffer  so  noble  a  city  as  Venice 
to  become  the  spoil  of  a  conqueror.* 

Each  of  the  two  republics  had  snffi-^ 
cient  reason  to  lament  their  mutual  pre- 
judices, and  the  selfish  cupidity  of  their 
merchants,  which  usurps  in  all  maritime 
countries  the  name  of  patriotism.  Though  - 
the  capture  of  Chio^^a  did  not  terminate 
the  war,  both  parties  were  exhausted, 
and  willing  next  year  to  accept  the  me- 
diation of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  By  the 
peace  of  Turin,  Venice  surrendered  most 
of  her  territorial  possessions  to  the  King 
of  Hungary.  That  prince,  and  Francis 
Carrara,  were  the  only  gainers.  Genoa 
obtained  the  Isle  of  Tenedos,  one  of  the 
original  subjects  of  dispute ;  a  poor  in- 
demnity for  her  losses.  Though,  upon  a 
hasty  view,  the  result  of  this  war  appears 
more  unfavourable  to  Venice,  yet  in  fact 
it  is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Genoa. 
From  this  time  she  never  commanded 
the  ocean  with  such  navies  as  before; 
her  commerce  gradually  went  into  de- 
cay ;  and  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most 

*  O.  Stella,  Annates  Genuenaes ;  Oataro,  Isto- 
ria  PadoTana.  Both  these  contemporary  works, 
of  which  the  latter  g^ves  the  best  relation,  are  m 
the  seventeenth  volume  of  Muratoh's  collection. 
M.  Sismondi's  narrative  is  very  clear  and  spirited. 
-Hist  dee  R6pnbL  ItaL,  t.  vu.,  p.  205-232. 
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splendid  in  tb6  annals  of  Venice,  is,  till 
recent  times,  tiie  most  i^ominious  in 
those  of  Genoa.  But  this  was  partly 
owing  to  internal,  dissensions,  by  which 
her  liberty,  as  well  as  glory,  was  for  a 
while  suspended. 

At  Genoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lom- 
430^0rn  bardy,  the  principal  magistrates  of 
fieni  01  the  republic  were  originally  styled 
Genoa,  consuls.  A  chronicle,  drawn  up 
under  the  inspection  of  the  senate,  per- 
petuates the  names  of  these  early  roagis* 
trates.  It  appears  that  their  number  va- 
ried from  four  to  six,  annually  elected  by 
the  people  in  their  full  parUament.  These 
consuls  presided  over  the  republic,  and* 
commanded  the  forces  by  land  and  sea; 
while  another  class  of  magistrates,  bear- 
inff  the  same  title,  were  annually  elected 
by  the  several  companies  into  which  the 
I>eople  were  dividea,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice.*  This  was  the  re- 
gimen of  the  twelfth  centuiy ;  but  in  the 
next,  Genoa  fell  into  the  mshion  of  in- 
trusting the  executive  power  to  a  foreign 
podestS.  The  podesta  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  eight,  chosen  b^  the  eight  com- 
panies of  nobility.  This  institution,  if  in- 
deed it  were  any  thing  more  than  a  cus- 
tom or  usurpation,  originated  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
tliirteenth  centftry.  It  gave  not  only  an 
aristocratic,  but  almost  an  oligarchical 
character  to  the  constitution,  since  many 
of  the  nobility  were  not  members  of  these 
eight  societies.  Of  the  senate  or  coun- 
cils we  hardly  know  more  than  their  ex- 
istence ;  they  are  very  little  mentioned 
by  historians.  Every  thing  of  a  general 
nature,  every  thing  that  required  the  ex- 
pression of  public  will,  was  reserved  for 
the  entire  and  unrepresented  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  no  city  was  the  parlia- 
ment so  often  convened;  for  war,  for 
peace,  for  alUance,  for  change  of  govem- 
ment.t  These  very  dissonant  elements 
were  not  likely  to  harmonize.  The  peo- 
ple, sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  forms 
of  democracy  to  imbibe  its  spirit,  repi- 
ned at  the  practical  influence  which  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  nobles.  Nor 
did  some  of  the  latter  class  scruple  to 
enter  that  path  of  ambition,  which  leads 
to  power  by  flattery  of  the  populace. 
Two  or  three  times  within  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  highborn  demagogue  had  near- 
,  ly  overturned  the  general  liberty,  hke  the 
Torriani  at  Milan,  through  the  pretence 
of  defending  that  of  individuals.^  Among 
the  nobility  themselves,  four  houses  were 
distinguished  beyond  all  the  rest;   the 


'*  Sismondi,  t  i.,  p.  353. 
t  Id.,  t.  iii.,  p.  319. 
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Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Doha,  the  Spi- 
nola ;  the  two  former  of  Guelf  political 
the  latter  adherents  of  the  empire.*  Per- 
haps their  equality  of  forces,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy which  even  the  families  of  the  same 
faction  entertained  of  each  other,  pre- 
vented any  one  from  usurping  the  signio- 
ry  at  Genoa.  Neither  the  Guelf  nor 
Ghibelin  party  obtaining  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance,  continual  revolutions  occur- 
red in  the  city.  The  most  celebrated  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibelins  mider  the 
Dona  and  Spinola,  in  1316.  They  had 
recourse  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and 
their  own  resources  were  not  unequal  to 
cope  with  their  country.  The  Guelfs 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  Robert, 
king  of  Naples,  always  ready  to  give  aa- 
sistance  as  the  price  of  dominion,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  temporary  sover- 
eignty of  Genoa.  A  siege  of  several 
years  duration,  if  we  believe  an  historian 
of  that  age,  produced  as  many  remarka* 
ble  exploits  as  that  of  Troy.  They  have 
not  proved  so  interesting  to  posterity 
The  Ghibelins  continued  for  a  length  of 
time  excluded  from  the  city,  but  in  pos- 
session of  the  seaport  of  Savona,  whence 
they  traded  and  equipped  fleets,  as  a  rival 
republic,  and  even  entered  into  a  separate 
war  with  Venice,  f  Experience  of  the 
uselessness  of  hostility,  and  the  loss  to 
which  they  exposed  their  common  coun- 
try, produced  a  reconciliation,  or  rather  a 
compromise,  in  1331,  when  the  Ghibelins 
returned  to  Genoa.  But  the  people  felt 
that  many  years  of  misfortune  had  been 
owing  to  the  private  enmities  of  four 
overbearing  families.  An  opportunity 
soon  offered  of  reducing  their  influence 
within  very  narrow  bounds. 

The  Ghibelin  faction  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  1339,  a  Doria  and  a  Eieetioaaf 
Spinola  being  its  leaders,  when  tii«  ant 
the  discontent  of  a  large  fleet  in  ^^^' 
want  of  pay  broke  out  in  open  insurrec- 
tion. Savona  and  the  neighbouring  towns 
took  arms  avowedly  against  the  aristo- 
cratical  tyranny ;  and  the  capital  was  it- 
self on  the  point  of  joining  the  insurgents. 
There  was,  by  the  Genoese  constitution, 
a  magistrate,  named  the  abbot  of  the 
people,  acting  as  a  kind  of  tribune  for 
their  protection  against  the  oppression 
of  the  nobility.  His  functions  are  not» 
however,  in  any  book  I  have  seen,  very 
clearly  defined.  This  office  had  been 
abolished  by  the  present  government,  and 
it  was  the  flrst  demand  of  the  malecon- 
tents  that  it  should  be  restored.  Tliis 
was  acceded  to,  and  twenty  delegates 

*  Sismondi,  t  iii.,  p.  328. 
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were  appointed  to  make  the  choice, 
labile  they  delayed  and  the  populace  was 
frown  weary  of  waiting,  a  uamelesa  ar- 
tiaan  called  out  from  an  eleyated  station 
that  he  could  direct  them  to  a  fit  person. 
When  the  people,  in  jest,  bade  him  spei^ 
on,  he  uttered  the  name  of  Simon  Boc- 
canegra.  This  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  well  esteemed,  who  was  then  present 
among  the  crowd.  The  word  was  sud- 
denly^ taken  up ;  a  cry  was  heard  that 
Boccanegra  should  be  abbot ;  he  was  in- 
stantly brought  forward,  and  the  sword 
of  justice  forced  into  his  hand.  As  soon 
as  silence  could  be  obtained,  he  modestly 
thanked  them  for  their  favour,  but  decli- 
ned an  office  which  his  nobility  disquali- 
fied him  from  exercising.  At  this,  a  sin- 
gle Toice  out  of  the  crowd  exclaimed 
Stgmor!  and  this  title  was  reverberated 
from  every  side.  Fearful  of  worse  con- 
sequences, the  actual  magistrates  urged 
him  to  comply  with  the  people,  and  ac- 
cept the  office  of  abbot.  But  Boccanegra, 
addressing  the  assembly,  declared  his 
readiness  to  become  their  abbot,  signior, 
or  whatever  they  would.  The  cry  of  siff- 
nior  was  now  louder  than  before ;  while 
others  cried  out  let  him  be  duke.  The 
latter  title  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
probation ;  and  Boccanegra  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  palace,  the  first  duke,  or  doge 
of  Genoa.* 

Caprice  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp 
Svunqaent  and  dignity,  led  the  populace, 
ravoiouoiM.  we  may  conjecture,  to  prefer 
this  title  to  that  of  ngnior;  but  it  produ- 
ced important  and  highly  beneficial  con- 
sequences. In  all  neighbouring  cities,  an 
arbitrary  government  had  been  already 
established  under  their  respective  sim- 
ors ;  the  name  was  associated  with  indef- 
inite power :  while  that  of  doge  had  only 
been  taken  by  the  elective  and  very  lim- 
ited chief  magistrate  of  another  maritime 
republic.  Neither  Boccane^  nor  his 
soccessors  ever  rendered  their  authority 
onlimited  or  hereditary.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Genoa,  from  an  oppressive  aris- 
tocracy, became  a  mixture  of  the  two 
other  fonns,  with  an  exclusion  of  the 
nobles  from  power.  Those  four  great 
families  who  had  domineered  alternately 
for  almost  a  century,  lost  their  influence 
at  home  after  the  revolution  of  1339. 
Yet,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  they 
were  still  selected  in  preference  for  the 
highest  of  trusts;  their  names  are  still 
identified  with  the  glory  of  Genoa ;  her 
fleets  hardly  sailed  but  under  a  Doria,  a 
8pinola,  or  a  Grimaldi ;  such  confidence 


*  G.  Stella,  Annal.  Geouenses,  in  Script.  Rer. 
Ual.,  t  zrii.,  p.  107S 


could  the  republic  bestow  upon  their  pa- 
triotism, or  that  of  those  whom  they  com- 
manded. Meanwhile  two  or  three  new 
families,  a  plebeian  oligarchy,  filled  their 
place  in  domestic  honours ;  the  Adorni, 
the  Fregosi,  the  Montalti,  contended  for 
the  ascendant.  From  their  competition 
e^isued  revolutions  too  numerous  almost 
for  a  separate  liistory;  in  four  years,  from 
1390  to  1394,  the  doge  was  ten  times  chan- 
ged ;  swept  away  or  brought  back  in  the 
fluctuations  of  popular  tumult.  Antoni- 
otto  Adomo,  four  times  doge  of  Genoa, 
had  sought  the  friendship  of  Gian  Galeaz- 
ao  Visconti ;  but  that  crafty  tyrant  medi- 
tated the  subjugation  of  the  republic,  and 
played  her  factions  against  one  another  to 
render  her  fall  secure.  Adomo  perceiv- 
ed that  there  was  no  hone  for  ultimate  in- 
dependence, but  by  making  a  temporary 
sacrifice  of  it.  His  own  power,  ambi- 
tious ad  he  had  been,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed ;  and  placed  the  republic  under  the 
protection  or  signiory  of  the  King  of 
France.  Terms  were  stipulated  very 
favourable  to  her  liberties;  but  with  a 
French  garrison  once  received  into  the 
city,  they  were  not  always  sure  of  ob- 
servance. * 

While  Genoa  lost  even  her  political  in 
dependence,  Venice  became  more  ^ 
conspicuous  and  powerful  than  be-  ^ 
fore.  That  famous  republic  deduces  its 
original,  and  even  its  liberty,  from  an  era 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Venetians  boast  of  a  perpet- 
ual emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  bar- 
barians. From  that  ignominious  servi- 
tude some  natives,  or,  as  their  historians 
will  have  it,  nobles  of  Aquileja  and 
neighbouring  towns,!  ^^  ^  the  small 
cluster  of  islands  that  rise  amid  the 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Hero 
they  built  the  town  of  Rivoalto,  the  mod- 
ern Venice,  in  431 ;  but  their  chief  settle- 
ment was,  till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  Malamocco.  A  living  writer 
has,  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
described  the  sovereign  republic,  immove- 
able upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  from 
which  her  palaces  emerge,  contemplating 
the  successive  tides  of  continental  inva- 
sion, the  rise  and  fall  of , empires,  the 
change  of  dynasties,  the  whole  moving 
scene  of  human  revolution ;  till,  in  her 
own  turn,  the  last  surviving  witness  of 
antiquity,  the  common  link  between  two 
periods  of  civilization,  she  has  submitted 
to  the  destroying  hand  of  time.|    Some 

*  SifRiODdi,  t  vii.,  P-  237, 367. 
t  Ebbe  principio,  says  Sanuto  haaghtily,  non  da 
paitori,  come  ebbe  Roma,  ma  da  potent!,  e  nibilL 
t  SismoDdi,  L  i.,  p.  300. 
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part  of  this  renown  must,  on  a  cold- 
blooded scrutiny,  be  detracted  from  Ven- 
ice. Her  independence  was,  at  the  best, 
the  fruit  of  her  obscurity.  Neglected 
Her  depend-  "P®"  ^^^^^  islands,  a  people  of 
anceonihe  fishermen  might  without  mo- 
Greek  em-  lestation  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates ;  a  very  equivocal  proof 
of  sovereignty  in  cities  much  more  con- 
siderable than  Venice.  But  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  empire  alter- 
nately pretended  to  exercise  dominion 
over  her ;  she  was  conquered  bv  Pepin^ 
son  of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  bv  him, 
as  the  Chronicles  say,  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror Nicephorus.  There  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  Venetians  had  always 
considered  themselves  as  subject,  in  a 
large  sense,  not  exclusive  of  their  muni- 
cipal self-government,  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire.* And  this  connexion  was  not  bro- 
ken, in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the 
tenth  century.  But,  for  every  essential 
purpose,  Venice  might  long  before  be 
deemed  an  indepen\lent  state.  Her  doge 
was  not  confirmed  at  Constantinople; 
she  paid  no  tribute,  and  lent  no  assistance 
in  war.  Her  own  navies,  in  the  ninth 
century,  encountered  the  Normans,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Sclavonians  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  Upon  the  coast  of  Dalma- 
tia  were  several  Greek  cities,  which  the 
empire  had  ceased  to  protect ;  and  which, 
like  Venice  itself,  became  republics  for 
want  of  a  master.  Ragusa  was  one  of 
these,  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest, 
Ck}nque«tof  survived  as  an  independent  city 
Dftimatia.  till  our  own  age.  [A.  D.  997.] 
In*  return  for  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
these  little  seaports  put  themselves  under 
her  government ;  the  Sclavonian  pirates 
were  repressed;  and  after  acquiring, 
partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a  large 
tract  of  maritime  territory,  the  doge  took 


**  Nicephorus  stipQlates  with  Charlemagne  for 
his  foithfol  city  of  Venice,  Qu»  in  derotione  impe- 
rii illibatas  steterant.— Danduli  Chronicon,  in  Mu- 
ratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xii.,  p.  156.  In  the 
tenth  century,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in  his 
book  De  Administratione  Imperii,  claims  the  Ve- 
netians as  his  subjects,  though  he  admits  that  they 
bad,  for  peace*  sake,  paid  tribute  to  Pepin  and  his 
successors  as  kings  of  Italy,  p.  71.  I  haye  never 
seen  the  famous  Squittinio  della  Itbertk  Veneta, 
which  gave  the  republic  so  much  offence  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  but  a  venr  strong  case  is 
made  out  against  their  early  inaependence  in  Gi- 
annone's  history,  t.  ii.,  p.  283,  edit.  Haia,  1753. 
Muratori  informs  us,  that  so  late  as  1084,  the  doge 
obtained  the  title  of  Imperialis  Protosevastos  from 
the  court  of  Constantinople ;  a  title  which  he  con- 
tinued always  to  u8e.^(Annali  d'ltalia,  ad  ann.) 
But  I  should  lay  no  stress  on  this  circumstance. 
The  Greek,  like  the  German  emperors  in  modem 
times,  had  a  mint  of  specious  titles,  which  passed 
for  ready  money  over  Christendom. 


the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  which  is  said 
by  Dandolo  to  have  been  confirmed  at 
Constantinople.  Three  or  four  centu- 
ries, however,  elapsed,  before  the  repub- 
lic became  secure  of  these  conquests, 
which  were  frequently  wrested  from -her 
by  rebellions  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by 
her  powerful  neighbour,  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary. 

A  more  important  source  of  Venetian 
greatness  was  commerce.  In  Heracqai- 
the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  suions  in 
period,  before  Genoa  or  even  **»^'*n*- 
Pisa  had  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits, 
Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Saracen  regions 
of  the  Levant.  The  crusades  enriched 
and  aggrandized  Venice  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  city.  Her  splendour 
may,  however,  be  dated  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204. 
In  this  famous  enterprise,  which  diverted 
a  great  armament  destined  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  Vene- 
tian nations  were  alone  engaged;  but 
the  former  only  as  private  adventurers, 
the  latter  with  the  whole  strength  of 
their  republic  under  its  doge,  Henry 
Dandolo.  Three  eighths  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  and  an  eaual  proportion 
of  the  provinces,  were  allotted  to  them 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoil,  and  the  doge 
took  the  singular,  but  accurate  tide,  duke 
of  three  eighths  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  share  was  increased  by  purchases 
from  less  opulent  crusaders,  especially 
one  of  much  importance,  the  Island  of 
Candia,  which  they  retained  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeentli  century.  These 
foreign  acquisitions  were  generally  grant- 
ed out  in  fief  to  private  Venetian  nobles 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic* 
It  was  thus  that  the  Ionian  islands,  to 
adopt  the  vocabulary  of  our  day,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and  guar- 
antied that  sovereignty  which  she  now 
began  to  affect  over  the  Adriatic.  Those 
of  the  Archipelago  were  lost  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  political  greatness 
was  sustained  by  an  increasing  com- 
merce. No  Christian  state  preserved  so 
considerable  an  intercourse  with  the 
Mahometans.  While  Genoa  kept  the 
keys  of  the  Black  Sea  by  her  colonies  of 
Pera  and  Caffa,  Venice  directed  her  ves- 
sels to  Acre  and  Alexandria.  These 
connexions,  as  is  the  natural  effect  of 
trade,  deadened  the  sense  of  religious  an- 
tipathy ;  and  the  Venetians  were  some- 
times charged  with  obstructing  all  efforts 
towards  a  new  crusade,  or  even  any  p&r- 
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tial  attacks  upon  the  Mahometan  na- 
tions. 

The  earliest  fonn  of  government  at 
Venetian  Venice,  as  we  collect  from  an 
forernroeiit  epistle  of  Cassiodorus  in  the 
sixth  century,  was  by  twelve  annual  trib- 
unes. Perhaps  the  union  of  the  differ- 
ent islanders  was  merely  federative. 
However,  in  697,  they  resolved  to  elect 
a  chief  magistrate  by  name  of  duke,  or, 
in  their  dialect,  Doge  of  Venice.  No 
councils  appear  to  have  limited  his  pow- 
er, or  represented  the  national  will.  The 
doge  was  general  and  judge;  he  was 
sometimes  permitted  to  associate  his  son 
with  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  road 
for  hereditary  power;  his  government 
had  all  the  prerogatives,  and,  as  far  as  in 
such  a  state  of  manners  was  possiUe, 
the  pomp  of  a  monarchy.  But  he  acted 
in  important  matters  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  general  assembly,  though  from 
the  want  of  positive  restraints,  his  exec- 
utive  government  might  be  considered  as 
nearly  absolute.  Time,  however,  de- 
monstrated to  the  Venetians  the  inaper- 
fections  of  such  a  constitution.  Limita- 
tions were  accordingly  imposed  on  the 
doge  in  1032 ;  he  was  prohibited  from  as- 
sociating a  son  in  the  government,  and 
obliged  to  act  with  the  consent  of  two 
elected  cpunsellors,  and,  on  important 
occasions,  to  call  in  some  of  the  principal 
citizens.  No  other  change  appears  to 
have  taken  place  till  1172;  long  alter 
cveiy  other  Italian  city  had  provided  for 
its  liberty  by  constitutional  laws,  more 
or  less  successful,  but  always  manifest- 
ing a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  com- 
plication. Venice  was,  however,  dissat- 
isfied with  her  existing  institutions.  Gen- 
eral assemblies  were  found,  in  practice, 
inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory.  Yet 
some  adequate  safeguard  against  a  ma- 
gistrate of  indefinite  powers  was  requi- 
red by  freemen.  A  representative  coun- 
cil, as  in  other  republics,  justly  appeared 
the  best  innovation  that  could  be  intro- 
duced.* 

The  great  council  of  Venice,  as  estab- 
lished in  1173,  was  to  consist  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  citizens,  equally 
taken  from  the  six  districts  of  the  city, 
and  annu^y  renewed.    But  the  election 

*  Siraioadi,  t  iii.,  p.  887.  As  I  have  never  met 
with  the  Storia  ciTile  Veneta,  by  Vettor  Sandi,  in 
nine  vols.  4to,  or  sren  Laagier*s  History  of  Venice, 
mv  reliance  has  chiefly  been  placed  on  M.  Sismondi, 
who  baa  made  use  of  Sandi,  the  latest  and  probably 
most  accurate  historian.  To  atoid  frequent  refer- 
ence, the  principal  passages  in  Sismondi  relative 
to  the  domestic  retolutions  of  Venice  are,  L  i.,  p. 
333;  t.  iii.,  pw  887-300;  t.  iv., p. 340-370. 


not  made  immediately  by  the  people. 
Two  electors,  called  tribunes,  from  eacn  of 
the  six  districts,  appointed  the  members 
of  the  council  by  separate  nomination. 
These  tribunes,  at  first,  were  themselves 
chosen  by  the  people ;  so  that  the  inter- 
vention of  this  electoral  body  did  not  ap« 
parently  trespass  upon  the  democratical 
character  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
great  council,  principally  composed  of 
men  of  high  birth,  and  mvested  by  the 
law  with  the  appointment  of  the  doge  and 
of  all  the  councils  of  magistracy,  seem, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  have 
assumed  the  right  of  naming  their  own 
constituents.  Besides  appointing  the 
tnlnmes,  they  took  upon  themselves  an- 
other privilege ;  that  of  confirming  or  re- 
jecting their  successors  before  they  re- 
signed their  functions.  These  usurpa- 
tions rendered  the  annual  election  almost 
nugatory ;  the  same  members  were  usu- 
ally renewed,  and,  though  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  was  not  yet  hereditary,  it  re- 
mained, upon  the  whole,  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies. In  this  transitional  state  the  Vene- 
tian government  Qontinued  during  the 
thirteenth  century;  the  people  actually 
debarred  of  power,  but  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  not  completely  or  legally 
confirmed.  The  right  of  electing,  or 
rather  of  re-electing,  the  great  council, 
was  transferred  in  1297  from  the  tribunes, 
whose  ofiSce  was  abolished,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  forty ;  they  balloted  upon  the  names 
of  the  members  who  already  sat ;  and 
whoever  obtained  twelve  favouring  balls 
out  of  forty  retained  his  place.  The  va- 
cancies occasioned  by  rejection  or  death 
were  filled  up  by  a  supplemental  list, 
formed  by  three  electors  nominated  in 
the  great  council.  But  they  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  by  laws  of  1298  and 
1300,  from  inserting  the  name  of  any  one 
whose  paternal  ancestors  had  not  enjoy* 
ed  the  same  honour.  Thus  an  exclusive 
hereditary  aristocracy  was  finally  estab- 
lished. And  the  personal  rights  of  noble 
descent  were  rendered  complete  in  1319, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  elective  forms.  By 
the  constitution  of  Venice,  as  it  was  then 
settled,  every  descendant  of  a  member  of 
the  great  council,  on  attaining  twenty- 
five  ye.ars  of  age,  entered  as  of  right  into 
that  body,  which  of  course  became  un- 
limited in  its  numbers.* 


*  These  gradual  changes  between  12d7  and  1310 
were  first  made  known  by  Sandi,  from  whom  M. 
Sismondi  has  introduced  the  facts  into  his  own  his- 
tory. I  notice  this  because  all  fonner  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  fix  the  complete  and  finiil  es- 
tablishment of  the  ^netian  aristocracy  in  1207. 

Twenty-five  years  complete  was  the  statutable 
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'  Bat  an  assembly  so  iramerous  as  tlie 
great  council,  even  before  it  was  thus 
thrown  open  to  all  the  nobility,  could 
never  have  conducted  the  pablic  affairs 
with  that  secrec^r  and  steadiness  which 
were  characteristic  of  Venice ;  and  with- 
out an  intermediary  power  between  the 
doge  and  the  patrician  multitude,  the  con- 
stitution would  have  gained  nothing  in 
stability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
popular  freedom.  The  great  council  had 
proceeded,  very  soon  after  its  institution, 
to  limit  the  ducal  prero^ives.  That 
of  exercising  criminal  justice,  a  trust  of 
vast  importance,  was  transferred,  in  1179, 
to  a  council  of  forty  members,  annually 
chosen.  The  executive  government  it- 
self was  thought  too  considerable  for  the 
doge  without  some  material  limitations. 
Instead  of  naming  his  own  assistants  or 
pregadi,  he  was  only  to  preside  in  a  coun- 
cil of  sixty  members,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign 
relations,  and  the  previous  deliberation 
upon  proposals  submitted  to  the  great 
council,  was  coniided.  This  council  of 
pregadi,  generally  called  in  later  times 
the  senate,  was  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  sixty  additional  members; 
and  as  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates  had 
also  seats  in  it,  the  whole  number  amount- 
ed to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Though  the  legislative  power,  properly 
speaking,  remained  with  the  great  coun- 
cil, the  senate  used  to  impose  taxes,  and 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  making  peace 
and  war.  It  was  annually  renewed,  like 
almost  all  other  councils  at  Venice,  by 
the  great  council.  But  since  even  this 
body  was  too  numerous  for  the  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  business,  six  counsel- 
lors, forming,  along  with  the  doge,  the 
signiory,  or  visible  representative  of  the 
republic,  were  empowered  to  despatch 
orders,  to  correspond  with  ambasssulors, 
to  treat  with  foreign  states,  to  convoke 
and  preside  in  the  councils,  and  perform 
other  duties  of  an  administration.  In 
part  of  these  they  were  obliged  to  act 
with  the  concurrence  of  what  was  term- 
ed the  college,  comprising,  besides  them- 
selves, certain  select  counsellors  from 
.  different  constituted  authorities.* 

Mge,  at  which  eyery  Venetian  noble  bad  a  right  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  great  council.  But  the  names 
of  those  who  had  passed  the  age  of  twenty  were 
annually  put  into  an  urn,  and  one  fifth  drawn  out 
by  lot,  who  were  thereupon  admitted.  On  an  aver- 
age, therefore,  the  age  of  admission  was  about 
twenty -three.— Jannotus  de  Rep.  Venet  Contare- 
oi.    Amelot  de  la  Houssaye. 

*  The  college  of  Savj  consisted  of  sixteen  per- 
•cns ;  and  it  possessed  the  initiative  in  all  public 
measures  that  requirad  the  aaaeiit  of  the  senate. 


It  might  be  imagined  that  a  dignity 
so  shorn  of  its  lustre  as  that  of  doge, 
would  not  e}(cite  an  overweening  ambi- 
tion. But  the  Venetians  were  still  jeal- 
ous of  extingui^ed  power;  and  while 
their  constitutipn  was  yet  immature,  the 
great  council  planned  new  methods  of 
restricting  their  chief  magistrate.  An 
oath  was  taken  by  the  doge  on  his  elec- 
tion,, so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  ev- 
ery possible  cheek  upon  undue  influence. 
He  was  bound  not  to  correspond  with 
foreign  states,  or  to  open  their  letters, 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  signiory ; 
to  acouire  no  property  beyond  the  Vene- 
tian Qominions,  and  to  resign  what  he 
might  already  possess ;  to  interpose,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  no  judicial  process, 
and  not  to  permit  any  citizen  to  use  to- 
kens of  subjection  in  saluting  him.  Asa 
further  security,  they  deviseid  a  remark- 
ably complicated  mode  of  supplying  the 
vacancy  of  his  office.  Election  by  open 
suffrage  is  always  liable  to  tumult  or  cor- 
ruption ;  nor  does  the  method  of  secret 
ballot,  while  it  prevents  the  one,  afford 
in  practice  any  adequate  security  against 
the  other.  Election  by  lot  incurs  the 
risk  of  placing  incapable  persons  in  situ- 
ations of  arduous  trust.  The  Venetian 
scheme  was  intended  to  combine  the  two 
modes  without  their  evils,  by  leaving  the 
absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to  electors 
taken  by  lot.  It  was  presumed  that, 
among  a  competent  number  of  persons, 
though  taken  promiscuously,  good  sense 
and  ri&rht  jninciples  would  gain  such  an 
ascendency  as  to  prevent  any  flagrantly 
improper  nomination,  if  undue  influence 
could  be  excluded.  For  this  purpose^ 
the  ballot  was  rendered  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, that  no  possible  ingenuity  or 
stratagem  might  ascertain  the  electoral 
body  before  the  last  moment.  A  single 
lottery,  if  fairly  conducted,  is  certainly 
sufficient  for  this  end.  At  Venice,  as 
many  balls  as  there  were  members  of 
the  great  council  present  were  placed  in 
an  urn.  Thirty  of  these  were  gilL  The  s 
holders  of  giU  halls  were  reduced  by  a 
second  ballot  to  nine,.  The  nine  elected 
forty,  whom  lot  reduced  to  twelve.  The 
twelve  chose  twenty-five  by  separate  nom- 
ination.* The  twenty-five  were  reduc^ 
by  lot  to  nine ;  and  each  of  the  nine  chose 


For  no  single  senator,  much  less  any  noUe  of  the 
great  council,  could  propose  any  thing  for  debate. 
The  signiory  had  the  same  privilege.  Thus  the 
virtual  powers,  even  of  the  senate,  were  far  mora 
limited  than  thev  appear  at  first  sight;  and  no  poe- 
sibility  remained  of  mnovation  in  the  fuodunieiital 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

*  Amelot  da  la  Houssaye  assnrts  this :  but,  ac- 
cording ta  Contanai,  th^vatt^tMiwmbf  baUot* 
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five.  These  forty-fire  were  redueed  to 
eleven,  as  before ;  the  eleven  elected  for- 
ty-one, who  were  the  ultimate  voters  for 
a  doge.  This  ii^^tricacy  appears  useless, 
and  consequently  absurd;  but  the  origi- 
nal principle  of  a  Venetian  election  (for 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  applied 
to  all  their  councils  and  magistrates)  may 
not  always  be  unworthy  of  imitation.  In 
one  of  our  best  modern  statutes,  that  for 
regulating  the  trials  of  contested  elections, 
we  have  seen  this  mixture  of  chance  and 
selection  very  happily  introduced. 

An  hereditarjr  prince  could  never  have 
remained  quiet  in  such  trammels  as  were 
imposed  upon  the  Doge  of  Venice.  But 
early  prejudice  accustoms  men  to  con- 
sider restraint,  even  upon  themselves,  as 
advantageous ;  and  the  limitations  of  du- 
cal power  appeared  to  every  Venetian  as 
fancmmental  as  the  great  laws  of  the 
English  constitution  do  to  ourselves. 
Manv  doges  of  Venice^  especially  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  considerable  men ;  but 
they  were  content  with  the  functions  as- 
signed to  them,  which,  if  they  could  avoid 
the  tantalizing  comparison  of  sovereign 
princes,  were  enougn  for  the  ambition  of 
republicans.  For  life  the  chief  macis- 
trates  of  their  country,  her  noble  citizlhis 
for  ever,  they  might  thank  her  in  their 
own  name  for  what  she  gave,  and  in  that 
of  their  posterity  for  what  she  withheld. 
Once  only  a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted 
lo  betray  the  freedom  of  the  rej^Dlic. 
[A.  D.  1355.1  Marin  Falieri,  a  man  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  engaged,  from  some  petty 
resentment,  in  a  wild  intrigue  to  overturn 
the  government.  The  conspiracy  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  doge  avowed  his 
goilt.  An  aristocracy  so  firm  and  so  se- 
vere did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  execu- 
tion in  the  ducal  palace. 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called 
the  closing  of  the  great  council  of  the 
htw  of  1296,  which  excluded  all  but  the 
families  actually  in  possession,  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  showed  itself  among 
ibe  commonalty.  Several  commotions 
took  place  about  the  beginnine  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  object  of 
restoring  a  more  popular  regimen.  Upon 
the  suppression  of  the  last,  in  1310,  the 
aristocracy  sacrificed  their  own  individual 
freedom  ^ong  with  that  of  Che  people, 
10  the  preservation  of  an  imaginai^  priv- 
ilege. They  established  the  famous  coun- 
cil of  tan,  that  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  Venetian  constitution.  This  council, 
it  should  be  observed,  consisted  in  fact 
of  seventeen ;  comprising  the  signiory,  or 
tbe  doge  and  his  six  counsellors,  as  well 
as  the  ten  property  sa  called.    The  coun- 


cil of  ten  had  by  usage,  if  not  by  right,  a 
controlling  and  dictatorial  power  over  the 
senate,  and  other  magistrates ;  rescinding 
their  decisions,  and  treating  separately 
with  foreign  princes.  Their  vast  influ- 
ence strengthened  the  executive  govern* 
ment,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  aul 
gave  a  vigour  to  its  movements,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  councils  would  possi- 
bly have  impeded.  '  But  they  are  chiefly 
known  as  an  ari>itrary  and  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  the  standing  tyranny  of  Venice. 
Excluding  the  old  council  of  forty,  a  reg- 
ular court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only 
from  the  investigation  of  treasfiuable 
charges,  but  of  seveiral  other  crimes  of 
magnitude,  they  inquired,  they  judged* 
they  punished,  according  to  what  they 
called  reason  of  state.  The  public  eye 
never  penetrated  the  mystery  of  their 
proceedings ;  the  accused  was  sometimes 
not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnes- 
ses ;  the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the 
inquiry,  the  punishment  undivulged  like 
both.*  The  terrible  and  odious  machinery 
of  a  police,  the  insidious  spy,  the  sti- 
pendiary informer,  unknown  to  the  care- 
lessness of  feudal  governments,  found 
their  natural  soil  in  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Tumultuous  assemblies  were  scarcely 
possible  in  so  peculiar  a  city ;  and  pri- 
vate conspiracies  never  failed  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of 
ten.  Compared  with  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lics, the  tranquiHily  of  Venice  is  truly 
striking.  The  ii^ames  of  Gnelf  and  Ghib- 
elin  hardly  raised  any  emotion  in  her 
streets,  though  the  government  was  con- 
sidered in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  rather  inclined  towards  the 
latter  party,  f  But  the  wildest  excesses 
of  faction  are  less  dishonouring  than  the 
stillness  and  moral  degradation  of  servi 
tude.t 


•  llloin  etiam  moram  obMrvaat,  ne  reum,  cnin 
de  eo  jadicium  totah  mint,  in  collegiam  admittaiitf 
Deque  cognitorem,  aut  oratorem  quempiam,  qui 
ejus  cauaam  agat.— Contareni  de  Rep.  Venet. 

t  Villani  several  times  speaks  of  the  Tenetiant 
as  imlar  Grhibelins,  1.  ix.,  c.  2 :  1.  z.,  c.  80,  die. 
dot  this  is  pat  much  too  strongly :  though  their 
Boveromentmay  have  had  a  slight  bias  towards  that 
action,  they  were  in  reality  neutral,  and  fkr  enough 
removed  from  any  domestic  feuds  upon  that  score. 

t  By  the  modem  law  of  Venice,  a  nobleman 
could  not  engage  in  trade  without  derogating  from 
his  nnk ;  but  1  am  not  aware  whether  so  abntd  u 
restriciion  existed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  I  do  not  find  this  peculiarly  observed 
by  JanQOtti  and  Contaseni,  the  oWsst  writers  on 
the  Venetian  government.  It  is  noticed  by  A  melot  ^ 
de  to  HoQssaye,  who  tells  us  also,  that  the  nobility 
evaded  the  law  by  secret  partnership  with  the  priv« 
ileged  merchant,  or  dttadiui,  who  formed  a  sep- 
aimte  class  at  Venios.  Thia  waa  the  costoni  m 
modern  timea.    But  I  have  never  understooi*  tbe 
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It  was  a  very  common  theme  with 
political  writers,  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when  Venice  fell  al- 
most into  oblivion,  to  descant  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  government.  And  indeed, 
if  the  preservation  of  ancient  institutions 
be,  as  some  appear  to  consider  it,  not  a 
means,  but  an  end,  and  an  end  for  which 
the  rights  of  man  and  laws  of  God  may 
at  any  time  be  set  aside,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  a  wisely  con- 
structed system.  Formed  to  compress 
the  two  opposite  forces  from  which  re- 
sistance might  be  expected,  it  kept  both 
the  doge  and  the  people  in  perfect  sub- 
ordination. Even  the  coalition  of  an  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  with  the  multitude,  so 
fatal  to  most  aristocracies,  never  endan- 
gered that  of  Venice.  It  is  most  remark- 
able, that  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
destroyed  every  man's  security,  and  in- 
curred general  hatred,  was  still  maintain- 
ed by  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The 
council  of  ten,  annually  renewed,  niight 
annually  have  been  annihilated.  The 
great  council  had  only  to  withhold  their 
suffrages  from  the  new  candidates,  and 
the  tyranny  expired  of  itself.  This  was 
several  times  attempted  (I  speak  now 
of  more  modem  ages);  but  the  nobles, 
-though  detesting  the  council  of  ten,  never 
steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  re-elect 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to 
Venice.  So  great  were  the  vices  of  her 
constitution,  that  she  qould  not  endure 
their  remedies.  If  the  council  of  ten  had 
been  abolished  at  any  time  since  the  fif- 
teenth century,  if  the  removal  of  that 
jealous  despotism  had  giveiv  scope  to  the 
corruption  of  a  poor  and  debased  aristoc- 
racy, to  the  license  of  a  people  unworthy 
of  freedom,  the  republic  would  have  soon 
lost  her  territorial  possessions,  if  not  her 
own  independence.  If  indeed  it  be  true, 
as  reported,  that  during  the  last  hundred 
'years  this  formidable  tribunal  had  sensi- 
bly relaxed  its  vigilance,  if  the  Venetian 
government  had  become  less  tyrannical 
through  sloth,  or  decline  of  national 
spirit,  our  conjecture  will  have  acquired 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Expe- 
rience has  recently  shown  that  a  worse 
calami^  than  domestic  tyranny  might 
befall  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
place  of  St.  Mark,  among  the  monuments 
of  extinguished  greatness,  a  traveller  may 

principle  or  comitKin  sense  of  such  a  restriction, 
especially  combined  with  that  other  fundamental 
law,  which  disqualified  a  Venetian  nobleman  from 
possessing  a  landed  estate  on  the  terra  finna  of  the 
republic.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  extend,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  Dalmatia  or  the  Ionian 


regret  to  think  that  an  insolent  German 
soldiery  has  replaced  even  the  senators  of 
Venice.  Her  ancient  liberty,  her  bright 
and  romantic  career  of  glory  in  countries 
so  dear  to  the  imaginatfon,  her  magnani- 
mous defence  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  a 
few  thinly-scattered  names  of  illustrious 
men,  will  rise  upon  his  mind,  and  mingle 
with  his  indignation  at  the  treachery 
which  robbed  her  of  her  independence. 
But  if  he  has  learned  the  true  attributes 
of  wisdom  in  civil  policy,  he  will  not 
easily  prostitute  that  word  to  a  constitu- 
tion formed  without  reference  to  property 
or  to  population,  that  vested  sovereign 
power  partly  in  a  body  of  empoverished 
nobles,  partly  in  an  overruling  despotism ; 
or  to  a  practical  system  of  government 
that  made  vice  the  ally  of  tyranny,  and 
soi^ht  impunity  for  its  own  assassina- 
tions by  encouraging  dissoluteness  of 
private  life.  Periiaps,  too,  the  wisdom 
so  often  imputed  to  the  senate  in  its  for- 
eign policy  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. The  balance  of  power  established 
in  Europe,  and,  above  all,  in  Italy,  main- 
tained for  the  two  last  centuries  states 
of  small  intrinsic  resources,  without  any 
efforts  of  their  own.  In  the  ultimate 
crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that 
solemn  mockery  of  statesmanship  was 
exhibited  to  contempt ;  too  blind  to  avert 
danger,  too  cowardly  to  withstand  it,  the 
most  ancient  government  of  Europe  made 
not  an  instant^s  resistance ;  the  peasants 
of  Underwald  died  upon  their  mountains ; 
the  nobles  of  Venice  clung  only  to  their 
lives.* 
Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  four- 


*  See  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  zii.,  p.  379, 
an  account  of  a  book,  which  is  perhaps  little 
known,  though  interesting  to  the  history  of  our 
own  age.  a  collection  of  documents  ilmstTating 
the  fall  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  artide  is 
well  written,  ana,  I  presume,  contains  a  iaithfol 
account  of  the  work ;  the  author  of  which.  Sig- 
ner Barzoni,  is  respected  as  a  patriotic  writer  ra 
Italv. 

Efvery  one  who  has  been  at  Venice  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  magnificent  tombs  of  the 
doges,  most  of  them  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  in  which  the  republic  seems  to  identify 
herself  with  her  chief  magistrate,  and  to  make  the 
decorations  and  inscriptions  on  his  monument  a 
record  of  her  own  wealth  and  glory.  In  the  church 
of  the  Scaizi,  on  a  single  square  stone  in  the  pave- 
ment, a  very  different  epitaph  from  that  of  Lore- 
dano  or  Foscari  may  be  read,  Manini  Cinbbks. 
These  two  words  mark  the  place  of  interment  of 
Manini,  the  last  doge,  whose  own  pusillatfimity,  or 
that  of  those  around  him,  joined  to  the  calamity  of 
the  times,  caused  him  to  survive  his  own  dignity 
and  the  liberties  of  Venice.  To  my  feelings  this 
inscription  was  more  striking  than  the  famous 
Ztocua  Marini  Falieri,  pro  eriminUna  decmttoHj  upon 
a  vacant  canvass  among  the  pictures  of  the  dc^ea 
in  the  ball  of  the  Great  CounciL 
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teenth  century,  Tenice  had  been 

Mqui»i'tioD«  Content  without  any  territorial 
of  Venice,  possessions  in  Italy ;  unless  we 
reckon  a  very  narrow  strip  of  seacoast, 
bordering  on  her  lagunes,  called  the  Do- 
gato.  Neutral  in  the  great  contests  be- 
\ween  the  church  and  the  empire,  be- 
tween the  free  cities  and  their  sovereigns, 
she  was  respected  by  both  parties,  while 
neither  ventured  to  claim  her  as  an  ally. 
Bui  the  rapid  progress  of  Mastino  deUa 
Scalsk,  lord  of  Verona,  with  some  partic- 
ular injuries,  led  the  senate  to  form  a 
league  with  Florence  against  him.  Yil- 
lani  mentions  it  as  a  singular  honour  for 
his  country  to  have  become  the  confed- 
erate of  the  Venetians,  "  who,  for  tneir 
great  excellence  and  power,  had  never 
allied  themselves  with  any  state  or  prince, 
except  at  their  ancient  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Romania."*  The  result 
of  this  combination  was  to  annex  the  dis- 
trict of  Treviso  to  the  Venetian  domin- 
ions. But  they  made  no  further  conquests 
in  that  a^j^e.  .  On  the  contrary,  they  lost 
Treviso  in  the  unfortunate  war  of  Chiog- 
£ia,  and  did  not  regain  it  till  1389.  Nor 
did  they  seriously  attempt  to  withstand 
the  progress  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti ; 
who,  after  overthrowing  the  family  of 
Scaja,  stretched  almost  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  altogether  subverted  for  a  time  the 
balance  of  power  in  Lombardy. 

But  upon  the  death  of  this  prince  in 
state  ^r  Lorn-  ^^^^»  ^  remarkable  crisis  took 
baidy  st  tbe  place  in  that  country.  He  left 
ibf'ftfiem  h  '^^  sons,  Giovanui  Maria  and 
^^  wteeoi  Filippo  Maria,  both  young,  and 
under  the  care  of  a  mother 
who  was  little  fitted  for  her  situation. 
Through  her  misconduct,  and  the  selfish 
ambition  of  some  military  leaders,  who 
had  commanded  Gian  Galeazzo's  merce- 
naries, that  extensive  dominion  was  soon 
iRoken  into  fragments.  Bergamo,  Como, 
Lodi,  Cremona,  and  other  cities  revolt- 
ed, submitting  themselves  in  general  to 
the  families  of  their  former  princes,  the 
eariier  race  of  usurpers,  who  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  crushed  by  the 
Visconti.  A  Guelf  faction  revived,  after 
the  name  had  long  been  proscribed  in 
Lombardy.  Francesco  de  Carrara,  lord 
of  Padua,  availed  himself  of  this  revolu- 
tion to  get  possession  of  Verona,  and 
seemed  likely  to  unite  all  the  cities  be- 
yond the  Adige.  No  family  was  so  odi- 
ous to  the  Venetians  as  that  of  Carrara. 
Thoi^h  they  had  seemed  indifferent  to 
the  more  real  danger  in  Gian  Galeazzo's 
lifetime,  they  took  up  arms  against  this 
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infericnr  enemy.  Both  Padna  and  Verona 
were  reduced,  and  the  Duke  of  Bfilan  ce- 
ding Vicenza,  the  repubhc  of  Venice  camv 
suddenly  into  the  possession  of  an  exten- 
sive  territory.  Francesco  de  Carrara^ 
who  had  surrendered  in  his  capital,  Mrav 
put  to  death  in  prison  at  Venice ;  a  cruel* 
ty  perfectly  characteristic  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  which  would  hardly  have  beeiv 
avowedly  perpetrated,  even  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  any  other  state  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Notwithstanding  the  deranged  condi- 
tion of  the  Milanese,  no  further  attemptir 
were  made  by  the  senate  of  Venice  for 
twenty  years.  They  had  not  yet  acquis 
red  that  decided  love  of  war  and  con- 
quest, which  soon  began  to  influence 
them  against  all  the  rules  of  their  ancienl 
policy.  There  were  still  left  some  wary 
statesmen  of  the  old  school  to  check  am^ 
bitious  designs.  Sanuto  has  preserved 
an  interesting  account  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  Venice  in  those  days.  Thie 
is  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the  Doge 
Mocenigo,  whom  he  represents  as  dis- 
suading his  country,  with  his  dying  words, 
from  undertaking  a  war  against  Milan. 
"  Through  peace  our  city  has  every  year,'* 
he  said,  *'  ten  millions  of  ducats  employ- 
ed as  mercantile  capital  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  the  annual  profit  of  our  tra- 
ders upon  this  sum  amounts  to  four  mill- 
ions. Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000 
ducats;  its  annual  rental  at  600,000 
Three  thousand  merchant  ships  carry  on 
our  trade ;  forty-three  galleys,  and  three 
hundred  smaller  vessels,  manned  by 
19,000  sailors,  secure  our  naval  power. 
Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000  ducats  with- 
in the  year.  From  the  Milanese  dominicHis 
alone  we  draw  1,000,000  ducats  in  coin^ 
and  the  value  of  900,000  more  in  cloths ;. 
our  profit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  600,000  ducats.  Proceeding  as  you- 
have  done  to  acquire  this  wealth,  you  will 
become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  war,  and  especially  unjust 
war,  will  lead  infallibly  to  ruin.  Already 
you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Verona  and  Padua ;  yet  the 
expense  of  protecting  these  places  alh 
sorbs  aU  the  revenue  which  they  yield* 
You  have  many  amonff  you,  men  of  prob- 
ity and  experience ;  choose  one  of  these 
to  succeed  me ;  but  beware  of  Francesco 
Foscari.  If  he  is  doge,  you  will  soon 
have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and 
loss  of  honour."*     Mocenigo  died,  and 

*  Sanuto,  Vite  di  Dachi  di  Venecia,  m  8cripK« 
Rer.  Ital.,  t.  zzii.,  p.  958.  Mocenigo'i  harangue  ia- 
very  long  in  Sanuto:  I  have  endeawured  to  pre- 
aorva  the  sabitance. 
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Foscari  became  doge :  the  prophecies  of 
the  former  were  neglected ;  and  it  cannot 
wholly  be  affirmed  that  they  were  fulfill^ 
ed.  Yet  Venice  is  described  by  a  writer 
thirty  years  later,  as  somewhat  impaired 
ia  opulence  by  her  long  warfare  with  the 
dukes  of  Milan. 

The  latter  had  recovered  a  great  part 
Wars  of  of  their  dominions  as  rapidly  as 
Muanaod  they  had  lost  them.  Giovanni 
Venice.  Maria,  the  elder  brother,  a  mon- 
ster of  guilt  even  among  the  Visconti, 
having  l^en  assassinated,  Filippo  Maria 
assumed  the  government  of  Milan  and 
Pavia,  almost  Ms  only  possessions.  But, 
though  weak  and  unwarlike  himself,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  employ  Carmag- 
nola,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that 
military  age.  Most  of  the  revolted  cities 
were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and  their 
Bclinations  conspiring  with  Carmagno- 
la*s  eminent  talents  and  activity,  the 
house  of  Visconti  reassumed  its  former 
ascendency  from  the  Sessia  to  the  Adige. 
Its  fortunes  might  have  been  still  more 
prosperous,  if  FiUppo  Maria  had  not 
rashly,  as  well  as  ungratefully,  offended 
Carmagnola.  That  great  captain  retired 
to  Venice,  and  inflamed  a  disposition  to- 
wards war  which  the  Florentines  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  already  excited. 
The  Venetians  had  previously  gained 
some  important  advantages  in  another 
quarter,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Fri- 
uli,  with  part  of  Istria,  which  had  for 
many  centuries  depended  on  the  tempo- 
ral authority  of  a  neighbouring  prelate, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  They  entered 
into  this  new  alliance.  No  undertaking 
of  the  republic  had  been  more  successful. 
Carmagnola  led  on  their  armies,  and  in 
about  two  years  [A.  D.  1426]  Venice 
acquired  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  ex- 
tended her  boundary  to  the  river  Adda, 
which  she  was  destined  never  to  pass. 

Such  conquests  could  only  be  made, 
Ctanirein  by  a  city  so  pecuUarly  mari- 
ihe  military  time  as  Venice,  through  the 
■jretem.  jj^jp  ^f  mercenary  troops.  But 
in  employing  them  she  merely  con- 
formed to  a  fashion,  which  states  to 
whom  it  was  less  indispensable  had  long 
since  established.  A  great  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  system  of  milita- 
ry service  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
but  especially  in  Italy.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  wheth- 
er the  Italian  cities  were  engaged  in 
their  contest  with  the  emperors,  or  in 
less  arduous  and  general  hostilities  among 
each  other,  they  seem  to  have  poured 
out  almost  their  whole  population,  as  an 
armed  and  loosely  orgamized  militia.    A 


single  city,  with  its  adjacent  district, 
sometimes  brought  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field.  Every  man, 
according  to  the  trade  he  practised,  or 
quarter  of  the  city  wherein  he  dwelt, 
knew  his  own  banner,  and  the  captain  he 
was  to  obey.*  In  battle,  the  carroccio 
formed  one  common  railying-point,  the 
pivot  of  every  movement.  This  was  a 
chariot,  or  rather  wagon,  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  bearing  the  city  standard 
elevated  upon  it.  That  of  Milan  required 
four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  for  wand,  f 
To  defend  this  sacred  emblem  of  his 
country,  which  Muratori  compares  to  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews, 
was  the  constant  object,  that,  giving  a 
sort  of  concentration  and  uniformity  to 
the  army,  stipplied  in  some  degree  the 
want  of  more  regular  tactics.  This  mi- 
litia was  of  course  principally  composed 
of  infantry.  At  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Arbi,  in  1260,  the  Guelf  Florentines  had 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  tho«^nd 
horse;}  and  the  usual  proportion  was 
five,  six,  or  ten,  to  one.  Gentlemen, 
however,  were  always  mounted;  and 
the  superiority  of  a  heavy  cavalry  must 
have  been  prodigiously  great  over  an  un- 
disciplined and  ill-arm^  populace.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries, 
armies  seem  to  have  been  considered  as 
formidable,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men-at-arms,  or  lancers.  A 
charge  of  cavalry  was  irresistible ;  bat> 
ties  were  continually  won  by  inferior 
numbers,  and  vast  slaughter  was  made 
among  the  fugitives.^ 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  foot- 
soldiers  became  evident,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  was  employed,  and 
armies,  though  better  equipped  and  dis- 
ciplined, were  less  numerous.  This  wo 
find  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  main  point  for  a  state  at 
vnir  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  Empioymeat 
force  of  men-at-arms.  As  few  or  foreign 
Italian  cities  could  muster  a  "™^*i*- 
large  body  of  cavalry  from  their  own 
population,  the    obvious   resource 


*  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.,  Diss.  26.  Denina, 
Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia,  1.  xii.,  c.  4. 

t  The  carroccio  was  invented  by  Eribert,  a  cel- 
ebrated archbishop  of  Milan,  about  1039.— Annali 
di  Munt.,  Antiq.  Ital.,  Diss.  26.  The  carroccio  of 
Milan  was  taken  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1237,  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Parma  and  Cremona  lost  their 
carroccios  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  them 
some  yean  afterward  with  great  exultation.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  this  custom  had  gone  into 
disuse.— Id.  ibid.    Denina,  1.  xii.,  c.  4. 

X  Villani,  1.  Ti.,  c.  79. 

4  Sismondi,  t  iiL,  p.  263,  iic.,  has  some  judi 
cious  obser?atioD8  on  this  subject 
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to  hire  mercenary  troops.  This  had 
been  practised  in  some  instances  mnch 
earlier.  The  city  of  Genoa  took  the 
Count  of  Savoy  into  pay  with  two  hun- 
dred horse  in  1225.*  Florence  retained 
five  hundred  French  lances  in  1382.t 
But  it  became  much  more  general  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in 
1310.  Many  German  soldiers  of  fortune, 
remaining  in  Italy  upon  this  occasion, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, or  some  other  state.  The  subse- 
quent expeditions  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in 
1326,  and  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  in 
1331,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  adven- 
turers from  the  same  country.  Others 
again  came  from  France,  and  some  from 
Hungary.  All  preferred  to  continue  in 
the  richest  country  and  finest  climate  of 
Europe,  where  their  services  were  anx- 
iously solicited  and  abundantly  repaid. 
An^  unfortunate  prejudice  in  favour  of 
strangers  prevailed  among  the  Italians  of 
that  age.  They  ceded  to  them,  one 
knows  not  why,  certainly  without  having 
been  vanquished,  the  palm  of  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  word  Transalpine 
(Oltramontani)  is  frequently  applied  to 
hired  cavalry  by  the  two  Villani,  as  an 
epithet  of  excellence. 

The  experience  of  every  fresh  cam- 
paign now  told  more  and  more  against 
the  ordinary  militia.  It  has  been  usual 
for  modem  writers  to  lament  the  degen- 
eracy of  martial  spirit  among  the  Italians 
of  that  age.  But  the  contest  was  too  un- 
equal between  an  absolutely  invulnerable 
body  of  cuirassiers,  and  an  infantry  of 
peasants  or  citizens.  The  bravest  men 
nave  little  appetite  for  receiving  wounds 
and  death  without  the  hope  of  inflicting 
liny  in  return.  The  parochial  militia  of 
France  had  proved  equally  unserviceable ; 
though,  as  the  life  of  a  French  peasant 
was  of  much  less  account  in  the  eyes  of 
his  government  than  that  of  an  Italian  cit- 
izen, they  were  still  led  forward  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  against  the  disciplined 
forces  of  Edward  III.    The  cavalry  had 

*  Moratori,  Dissert.  26. 

t  Ammirato,  Istoria  Fiorent.,  p.  159 ;  the  same 
was  done  in  1279,  p.  200.  A  lance^  in  the  technical 
language  of  those  ages,  included  the  lighter  caval- 
ry  attached  to  the  man-at-arms,  as  well  as  himself. 
In  France,  the  full  complement  of  a  lance  (lance 
foomie)  was  five  or  six  horses;  thus  the  1500 
lances,  who  composed  the  original  companies  of 
ordonnance  raised  by  Charles  VII.,  amounted  to 
nine  tboosaod  cavalry.  But  in  Italy,  the  number 
was  smaller.  We  read  frequently  of  barbuti, 
which  are  defined,  lanze  de  due  cavalli. — Corio,  p. 
437.  Lances  of  three  horses  were  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.— Id., 
p.  406. 
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about  this  time  laid  aside  the  hauberk,  oi 
coat  of  mail,  their  ancient  distinction 
from  the  unprotected  populace;  which, 
though  incapable  of  being  cut  through  by 
the  sabre,  afforded  no  deduce  against  the 
pointed  sword  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century,*  nor  repelled  the  impulse  of  a 
lance,  or  the  crushing  blow  of  a  battle- 
axe.  Plate  armour  was  substituted  in  its 
place ;  and  the  man-at*arms,  cased  in  en- 
tire steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly  rivet- 
ed, and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his 
charger  protected  on  the /ace,  chest,  and 
shoulders,  or,  as  it  was  called,  barded 
with  plates  of  steel,  fought  with  a  secu- 
rity of  success  against  enemies  infe- 
rior perhaps  only  m  these  adventitious 
sources  of  courage  to  himself.f 

Nor  was  the  new  system  of  conduct- 
ing hostilities  less  inconvenient  citizens  ex- 
to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  c«8«<i  from 
of  a  battle.  Instead  of  rapid  and  •*^'^*'^** 
predatory  invasions,  terminated  instantly 
by  a  single  action,  and  not  extending 
more  than  a  few  days'  march  from  the 
soldier's  home,  the  more  skilful  combina- 
tions usual  in  the  fourteenth  century  fre- 
quently protracted  an  indecisive  contest 
for  a  whole  summer.^  As  wealth  and 
civilization  made  evident  the  advantages 
of  agricultural  and  mercantile  industry, 
this  loss  of  productive  labour  could  no 
longer  be  endured.  Azzo  Visconti,  who 
died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal 
service  of  his  Milanese  subjects.  "  An- 
other of  his  laws,"  says  Galvaneo  Fiam- 
ma,  "  was,  that  the  people  should  not  go 
to  war,  but  remain  at  home  for  their  own 
business.  For  they  had  hitherto  been 
kept  with  much  danger  and  expense  ev- 
ery year,  and  especially  in  time  of  har- 
.vest  and  vintage,  when  princes  are  wont 
to  go  to  war,  m  besieging  cities,  and  in- 
curred numberless  losses,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  long  time  that  they  were 
so  detained."^  This  law  of  Azzo  Vis- 
conti, taken  separately,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  usual  policy  of  an  absolute  govem- 


*  Muratori,  adann.  1226. 

t  The  earliest  plate  armour,  engraved  in  Montfau 
con's  Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  t.  ii., 
is  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Long,  about  1315 ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  generally  till  that  of  Philip  of 
y  alois,  or  even  later.  Before  the  complete  harness 
of  steel  was  adopted,  plated  caps  were  sometimes 
worn  on  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  even  greaves 
on  the  legs.  This  is  represented  in  a  statue  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples,  who  died  in  1285.  Pos- 
sibly the  statue  may  not  be  quite  so  ancient — 
Montfaucon,  passim.  Daniel,  Hist  de  la  Miiica  * 
Francoise,  p.  3d5. 

t  This  tedious  warfare  d,  la  Fabau  is  called  by 
Villani  guerra  guereggiata,  L  viii.,  c.  49  ;  at  least 
I  can  annex  no  other  meaning  to  the  exp 

^  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Ital.,  Dissert  r 
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inont.  But  we  find  a  similar  innovation 
not  long  afterward  at  Florence.  In  the 
war  carried  on  by  that  republic  against 
Giovanni  Yisconti,  in  1361,  the  younger 
¥illani  informs  us  that  "  the  useless  and 
mischievous  personal  service  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  was  commuted 
into  a  money  payment.'**  This  change 
indeed  was  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The  Italian 
states,  republics  as  well  as  principalities, 
levied  very  heavy  contributions.  Masti- 
no  delia  Scala  had  a  revenue  of  700,000 
florins  ;  more,%ay8  John  Villani,  than  the 
king  of  any  European  country,  except 
France,  po88esse8.T  Yet  this  arose  from 
only  nine  cities  of  Lombardy.  Consid- 
ered with  reference  to  economy,  almost 
any  taxes  must  be  a  cheap  commutation 
for  personal  service.  But  economy  may 
be  regarded  too  exclusively,  and  can  nev- 
er counterbalance  that  degradation  of  a 
national  character  which  proceeds  from 
intrusting  the  public  defence  to  foreign- 
ers., 

.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  sti- 
Companies  pendiarv  troops,  chiefly  compo- 
ofadvMi-  sed  of  Germans,  would  conduct 
'"'^''  themselves   without   insolence 

and  contempt  of  the  effeminacy  which 
courted  their  services.  Indifferent  to  the 
cause  they  supported,  the  highest  pay 
and  the  richest  plunder  were  their  con- 
stant motives.  As  Italy  was  generally 
the  theatre  of  war  in  some  of  her  numer- 
ous states,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  his 
lance  and  charger  for  his  inheritance, 
passed  from  one  service  to  another  with- 
out regret  and  without  discredit.  But  if 
peace  happened  to  be  pretty  universal,  he 
might  be  thrown  out  of  his  onlv  occupa- 
tion, and  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  con- 
dition in  a  country  of  which  he  was  not 
a  native.  It  naturally  occurred  to  men 
of  their  feelings,  that  if  money  and  hon- 
our could  only  be  had  while  they  retain- 
ed their  arms,  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  ever  relinquished  them.  Upon  this 
principle  they  first  acted  in  1343,  when 
the  republic  of  Pisa  disbanded  a  large 
body  of  German  cavalry  which  had  been 
employed  in  a  war  with  Florence. |    A 

*  Matt.  Villani,  p.  135. 

t  L.  zi.,  c.  45.  I  cannot  imagine  why  M.  Sia- 
mondi  asaerta,  t.  iv.,  p.  433,  that  the  lorda  of  citiea 
in  Lombardy  did  not  venture  to  augment  the  tazea 
impoeed  while  they  had  been  free.  Complaints 
of  heavy  taxation  are  certainly  often  made  against 
the  Viaconti  and  other  tyrants  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

t  Sismondi,  t  v.,  p.  380.  The  dangerous  aspect 
which  these  German  mercenaries  might  assume, 
had  appeared  four  years  before,  when  Lodrisio,  one 
of  the  Viaconti,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Loid  of 
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partisan,  whom  the  Italians  call  the  Duke 
Guarnieri,  engaged  these  dissatisfied  mer- 
cenaries to  remain  united  under  his  cooft- 
mand.  His  plan  was  to  levy  contribi»- 
tions  on  all  countries  which  he  entered 
with  his  company,  without  aiming  at  anr 
conquests.  No  Italian  army,  he  weU 
knew,  could  be  raised  to  oppose  lum; 
and  he  trusted  that  other  mercenariep 
would  not  be  ready  to  fight  against  men 
who  had  devised  a  scheme  so  advantage- 
ous to  the  profession.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  companies  of  adventure,  which 
continued  for  many  years  to  be  the 
scouige  and  disgrace  of  Italy.  Guarnie- 
ri, after  some  time,  withdrew  his  troops, 
saturated  with  plunder,  into  Germany ; 
but  he  served  in  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1348,  and^ 
forming  a  new  company,  ravaged  the  ec* 
clesiastical  state.  A  still  more  formida- 
ble bemd  of  disciplined  robbers  appeared 
in  1353,  under  the  command  of  Fra  Mo- 
riale,  and  afterward  of  Conrad  Lando. 
This  was  denominated  the  Great  Com- 
pany, and  consisted  of  several  thousand 
regular  troops,  besides  a  multitude  of 
half-armed  rufiians,  who  assisted  as  spies, 
pioneers,  and  plunderers.  The  rich  cit- 
ies of  Tuscany  and  Romagna  paid  laigs 
sums,  that  the  great  company,  which  was 
perpetually  in  motion,  might  not  march 
through  their  territory.  Florence  alone 
magnanimously  resolved  not  to  offer  this 
ignominious  tribute.  Upon  two  occa- 
sions, once  in  1358,  and  still  more  con- 
spicuously the  next  year,  she  refused 
either  to  give  a  passage  to  the  company 
or  to  redeem  herself  by  money  ;  and  in 
each  instance  the  German  robbers  were 
compelled  to  retire.  At  this  time  they 
consisted  of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  and 
their  whole  body  was  not  less  than  twen- 
ty thousand  men;  a  terrible  proof  of  the 
evils  which  an  erroneous  system  had  en- 
tailed upon  Italy.  Nor  were  they  re- 
pulsed on  this  occasion  by  the  actual  ex- 
ertions of  Florence.  The  courage  of 
that  republic  was  in  her  councils,  not  in 
her  arms ;  the  resistance  made  to  Lan- 
ders demand  was  a  burst  of  national  feel- 
ing, and  rather  against  the  advice  of  the 
leading  Florentines  ;*  but  the  army  em- 
ployed was  entirely  composed  of  roerce- 
naiy  troops,  and  probably,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  foreigners. 


Milan,  led  a  large  body  of  troops  who  had  hnt  t 
disbanded  against  the  city.  'After  some  desperate 
battlea,  the  mercenariea  were  defeated,  and  Lodri. 
aio  taken,  t.  y.,  p.  278.  In  this  instance,  bowerer, 
they  acted  for  another ;  Ouamieri  was  the  fint  who 
tauffht  them  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  general 
roboera. 
•  Matt.  Yiflani,  p.  687. 
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None  of  the  foreign  partisans,  who  en- 
nr  John  tered  into  the  service  of  Italian 
Hawkwood.  states,  acquired  such  renown  in 
that  career  as  an  Englishman,  whom  con- 
temporary writers  call  Aucud  or  Aeu- 
tns,  but  to  whom  we  may  restore  his 
national  appellation  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood.  Thi«  very  eminent  man  had  serv- 
ed in  die  war  of  Edward  III.,  and  obtain- 
ed his  knighthood  from  that  sovereign, 
though  originally,  if  we  may  trust  com- 
mon fame,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 
After  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  France  was 
ravaged  by  the  disbanded  troops,  whose 
devastations  Edward  was  accused,  per- 
haps unjustly,  of  secretly  instigating.  A 
krge  body  of  these,  under  the  name  of 
the  White  Company,  passed  into  the 
•erviee  of  the  Manjuis  of  Montferrat. 
They  were  some  time  afterward  em- 
pioved  by  the  Pisans  against  Florence ; 
and,  during  this  latter  war,  Hawkwood 
appears  as  their  commander.  For  thir- 
ty years  he  was  continually  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Visconii,  of  the 
pope,  or  of  the  Florentines,  to  whom  he 
oevoted  himself  for  the  latter  part  of  his 
Hfe,  with  more  fidelity  and  steadiness 
tiian  he  had  shown  in  his  first  campaigns. 
The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by 
a  public  funeral,  and  by  a  monument, 
which,  I  believe,  is  still  extant. 

The  name  of  8ir  John  Hawkwood  is 
Want  or  mil-  worthy  to  be  remembered,  as 
lury  teiene«  that  of  the  first  distinguished 
J2J™  *"*  commander  who  had  appear- 
ed in  Europe  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  military  genius  which 
nature  furnishes  to  energetic  characters 
were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbari- 
an or  feudal  army;  untroubled  perspica- 
city m  confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  ex- 
ecution, providence  against  attack,  fertil- 
ity of  resource,  and  stratagem.  These 
are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  as  from  the  ac- 
eomplished  cominander.  But  we  do  not 
find  them  in  any  instance  so  consumma- 
ted by  habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the 
name  of  generalship.  No  one  at  least 
occurs  to  me  previously  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  whom  history 
has  unequivocally  assigned  that  character. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even  the  order 
of  l>attle  specially  noticed.  The  monks, 
indeed,  our  only  chroniclers,  were  poor 
iudf  es  of  martial  excellence ;  yet,  as  war 
18  Uie  main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could 
hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any  distin- 
guished skill  in  its  operations.  This 
neglect  of  military  science  certaiidy  did 


not  proceed  fW>m  any  predilection  for  tlM 
arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  geneiw 
al  manners  of  society,  and  out  of  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  armies  in  Uie 
middle  ages.  The  insubordinate  spirit  ol 
feudal  tenants,  and  the  emulous  equality 
of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gn^ 
dation  of  rank,  that  punctual  observance 
of  irksome  duties,  that  pi  umpt  obedience 
to  a  supreme  command,  Uirough  which  » 
single  soul  is  infused  into  the  active  maM| 
and  the  rays  of  individual  merit  converge 
to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  fo 
perceive  something  of  a  more  scientifie 
character  in  military  proceedings,  and 
historians  for  the  first  time  discover  than 
success  does  not  entirely  depend  iqpott 
intrepidity  and  physical  "^^wess.  The 
victory  of  Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian 
princes,  in  1322,  that  decided  a  civil  wa> 
m  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  BbHitf 
of  the  Bavarian  com mander.*  Many  dis- 
tinguished ofllcers  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Edward  III.  Yet  their,  excel- 
lences were  perhaps  rather  those  of  ac* 
tive  partisans  than  of  experienced  gener^ 
als.  Their  successes  are  still  due  rathet 
to  daring  enthusiasm  than  to  wary  aa4 
calculating  combination.  Like  inexpert 
chess-players,  they  surprise  us  by  happv 
salhes  against  rule,  or  display  their  tat 
ents  in  rescuing  themselves  from  the 
consequence  of  their  own  inistakee<, 
Thus  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly  redeem 
the  temerity  which  placed  him  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  egrenous  folly  of  his 
adversary  alone  could  have  permitted 
him  to  triumph.  Hawkwood  therefore 
appears  to  me  the  first  real  general  of 
modem  times ;  the  earliest  roaster,  how- 
ever imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne 
and  Wellington.  Every  contemporary 
Italian  historian  speaks  with  adroiratio» 
of  his  skilful  tactics  in  battle,  his  strata- 
gems, his  well-conducted  retreats.  Praise 
of  this  description,  as  I  have  observed,  I0 
hardly  bestowed,  certainly  not  so  contin- 
ually, on  any  former  captain. 

Hawkwood  was  not  only  the  greateet, 
but  the  last  of  the  foreign  con-  school  of 
dottierijor  captains  of  mercensp  icaiian  gwi 
ry  bands.  While  he  was  yet  •'^* 
living,  a  new  military  school  had  been 
formed  in  Italy,  which  not  only  superse- 
ded, but  eclipsed  all  the  straneers.  Thk 
important  reform  was  ascribed  to  Alberie 
di  Barbiano,  lord  of  some  petty  territories 

*  Stnivius,  Corpus  Misu>ri»  Oexman.,  p.  586 
Scbwepperman,  the  Bavarian  general,  b  called 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  clania  militari  scientii 
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near  Bologna.  He  formed  a  company 
altogether  of  Italians  about  the  year  1379. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  natives  of 
Italy  had  before  been  absolutely  excluded 
from  service.  We  find  several  Italians, 
such  as  the  Malatesta  family,  lords  of 
Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  com- 
manding the  armies  of  Florence  much 
earlier.  But  this  was  the  first  trading 
company,  if  I  may  borrow  the  analogy, 
the  first  regular  body  of  Italian  mercena- 
ries, attached  only  to  their  commander, 
without  any  consideration  of  party,  like 
the  Germans  and  English  of  Lando  and 
Hawkwood.  Albehc  di  Barbiano,  though 
himself  no  doubt  a  man  of  military  tal- 
ents, is  principally  distinguished  by  the 
school  of  great  generals  which  the  com- 
pany of  St.  George  under  his  command 
produced,  and  which  may  be  deduced,  by 
regular  succession,  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  in  order  of  ti|;ie,  and 
immediate  contemporaries  of  Barbiano, 
were  Jacopo  Verme,  Facino  Cane,  and 
Ottobon  Terzo.  Among  an  intelligent 
and  educated  people,  little  inclined  to 
servile  imitation,  the  military  art  made 

Sreat  progress.  The  most  eminent  con- 
ottieri  being  divided,  in  general,  between 
belUgerants,  each  of  them  had  his  genius 
excited  and  kept  in  tension  by  that  of  a 
rival  in  glory.  Every  resource  of  science 
as  well  as  experience,  every  improve- 
ment in  tactical  arrangements  and  the 
use  of  arms,  was  required  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  such  equal  enemies.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Italians  brought  their  newly-acquired  su- 
periority to  a  test.  The  Emperor  Rob- 
ert, in  alliance  with  Florence,  invaded 
Gian  Galeazzo^s  dominions  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  From  old  reputation, 
which  so  frequently  survives  the  intrinsic 
qualities  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
an  impression  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cited in  Italy  that  the  native  troops  were 
still  unequal  to  meet  the  charge  of  Ger- 
man cuirassiers.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
gave  orders  to  his  general,  Jacopo  Verme, 
to  avoid  a  combat.  But  that  able  leader 
was  aware  of  a  great  relative  change  in 
the  two  armies.  The  Germans  had  neg- 
lected to  improve  their  discipline;  their 
arms  were  less  easily  wielded,  their 
horses  less  obedient  to  the  bit.  A  single 
skirmish  was  enough  to  open  their  eyes ; 
they  found  themselves  decidedly  inferior; 
and,  having  engaged  in  the  war  with  the 
expectation  of  easy  success,  were  readily 
disheartened.*  This  victory,  or  rather 
this  decisive  proof  that  victory  might  be 

**  Siamondi,  t.  vii.,  p.  439. 


achieved,  set  Italy  at  rest  for  almost  a 
centuiy  from  any  apprehensions  on  the 
side  of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  be  derived,  and 
they  were  not  trifling,  from  the  employ* 
ment  of  foreign  or  native  mercenaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  discontinue  the  system 
without  general  consent ;  and  too  man^ 
states  found  their  own  advantage  in  it 
for  such  an  agreement.  The  condottieri 
were  indeed  sul  notorious  for  contempt  of 
engagements.  Their  rapacity  was  equat 
to  their  bad  faith.  Besides  an  enormous 
pay,  for  every  private  cuirassier  received 
much  more  in  value  than  a  subaltern  of- 
ficer at  present,  they  exacted  gratifica- 
tions for  every  success.*  But  every  thing 
was  endured  by  ambitious  governments 
who  wanted  their  aid.  Florence  and 
Venice  were  the  two  states  which  owed 
most  to  the  companies  of  adventure.  The 
one  loved  war  without  its  perils;  the 
other  could  never  have  obtained  an  inch 
of  territory  with  a  population  of  sailors. 
But  they  were  both  almost  inexhaustibly 
rich  by  commercial  industry ;  and,  as  the 
surest  paymasters,  were  best  served  by 
those  they  employed.  The  Visconti  might 
perhaps  have  extended  their  con<)uest 
over  Lombardy  with  the  militia  of  Milan , 
but  without  a  Jacopo  del  Verme  or  a  Car- 
niagnola,  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  would 
never  have  floated  at  Verona  and  Ber- 
gamo. 

The  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  remarked  for  one  DefenaiT* 
striking  peculiarity.  War  has  arms  or 
never  peen  conducted  at  so  little  '**■'  •«•• 
personal  hazard  to  the  soldier.  Combats 
frequently  occur  in  the  annals  of  that  age, 
wherein  success,  though  warmly  con- 
tested, cost  very  few  lives  even  to  the 
vanquished.!    This  innocence  of  blood. 


*  Paga  doppia,  e  mese  compinto,  of  which  we 
frequenily  read,  sometimef  granted  improvidently. 
and  more  often  demanded  unreasonably.  The  first 
speaks  for  itself;  the  second  was  the  reckoning  a 
month's  service  as  completed  when  it  was  beguD» 
in  calculating  their  pay. — Mat^  Yiilani,  p.  €2.  8ia» 
mondi,  t.  v.,  p.  412. 

Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  promised  constant  half- 
pay  to  the  condottieri  whom  he  disbanded  in  139a. 
This  perhaps  is  the  first  instance  of  haJf-pay.— Sis* 
mondi,  t.  vii.,  p.  397. 

t  Instances  of  this  are  very  frequent.  Thas,  at 
the  action  of  Zagonara,  in  1423,  but  three  persons, 
according  to  Machiavel,  lost  their  lives,  and  those 
by  suffocation  in  the  mad.— 1st.  Fiorent.,  1.  iv.  At 
that  of  Molinella,  in  1467,  he  says  that  no  one  waa 
killed,  1.  vii.  Ammirato  reproves  him  for  this,  as 
all  the  authors  of  the  time  represent  it  to  have  beea 
sanguinary  (t.  ii.,  p.  102),  and  insinuates  that  Ma- 
chiavel ridicules  theinonensiveness  of  those  armiee 
more  than  it  deserves,  schemendo,  come  egti  snol 
far,  nuella  milizia.  Certainly  some  few  battles  of 
the  fifteenth  centoiy  were  not  only  obstinately  coq 
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which  some  historians  turn  into  ridicule, 
was  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  companies  of  adven- 
ture, who,  in  expectation  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners, 
were  anxious  to  save  their  lives.    Much 
of  the  humanity  of  modem  warfare  was 
originally  due  to  this  motive.    But  it  was 
rendered  more  practicable  by  the  nature 
of  their  arms.    For  once,  and  for  once 
only  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  art  of 
defence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruc- 
tion.   In  a  charge  of  lancers  many  fell, 
unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might  be  suf- 
focated or  bruised  to  death  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  own  armour;  but  the  lance's 
point  could  not  penetrate  the  breastplate, 
the  sword  fell  harmless  upon  the  helmet, 
the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, could  not  assail  any  vital  part  of  a 
prostrate  but  not  exposed  enemy.    Still 
less  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  archers 
or  crossbowmen,  who  composed  a  large 
part  of  the  infantry.    The  bow,  indeed,  as 
drawn  by  an  English  foot-soldier,  was  the 
most  formidable  of  arms  before  the*  in- 
vention of  gunpowder.     That  ancient 
weapon,  though  not  perhaps  common 
among  the  Northern  nations,  nor  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  their  settlement,  was 
occasionally  in  use  before  the  crusades. 
William  employed  archers  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings.*    Intercourse  with  the  east, 
its  natur^  soil,  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  ages,  rendered  the  bow  better 
known.    But  the  Europeans  improved  on 
the  eastern  method  of  confining  its  use 
to  cavalry.     By  employing  in^try  as 
archers,  they  gained  increased  size,  more 
steady  position,  and  surer  aim  for  the 
bow.     Much,  however,  depended  on  the 
strength  and  skiU  of  the  archer.    It  was 
a  peculiarly  English  weapon,  and  none 


tested,  bat  attended  with  considerable  loss.— Sis- 
moodi.  t.  X.,  p.  126,  137.  But,  in  general,  the 
slaaghter  must  appear  very  trifling.  Ammirato 
himself  sa^,  that  in  an  action  between  the  Neapol- 
itan and  papal  troops  in  I486,  which  lasted  all  aay, 
not  only  no  one  was  killed,  but  it  is  not  recorded 
that  any  one  was  wounded. — Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37.  Ouicciardini's  general  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  these  combats  is  unequiv- 
ocal. He  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Fornova,  between 
the  confederates  of  Lombardy  and  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  returning  from  Naples  in  14d5,  as 
fery  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slaughter,  which 
anoounted  on  the  Italian  side  to  3000  men :  perchi 
(h  la  prima,  che  da  lunghissimo  tempo  in  qua  si 
combattesse  con  uccisione  e  con  sangue  in  Italia, 
perch^  innanzt  k  quests  morivano  pochissimi  uomi- 
rJ  in  un  fatto  d'arme,  1.  ii.,  p.  175. 

■  Pedites  in  fronte  locavit,  sagittis  annates  et 
balistis,  item  |)edttes  in  ordine  secundo  firmiores 
el  loricatoe,  ultimo  turmas  equitum.— Gul.  Pictavi- 
ensts  (in  Du  Chesne),  p.  201.  Several  archers  are 
represented  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeuji. 


of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted  it 
so  generally  or  so  successfully.  The 
crossbow,  which  brought  the  strong  and 
weak  to  a  level,  was  more  in  favour  upon 
the  continent.  This  instrument  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  introduced 
after  the  first  crusade,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fat.*  But,  if  we  may  trust 
William  of  Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as 
well  as  the  long  bow,  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  Several  of  the  popes  prohib- 
ited it  as  a  treacherous  weapon ;  and  the 
restriction  was  so  far  regarded  that,  in 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  in  France. f 
By  degrees  it  became  more  general;  and 
crossbowmen  were  considered  as  a  very 
necessary  part  of  a  well-organized  army. 
But  both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glan- 
ced away  from  plate-armour,  such  as  it 
became  in  the  fifteenth  century,  imper- 
vious  in  every  point,  except  when  the 
visor  was  raised  from  the  face,  ar  some 
part  of  the  body  accidentally  exposed* 
The  horse  indeed  was  less  completely 
protected. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  secu- 
rity against  woun(&  for  which  this  ar- 
mour had  been  devised.    The  enormous 
weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled 
the  limbs.    It  rendered  the  heat  of  a 
southern  climate  insupportable.    In  some 
circumstances  it  increased  the  danger  of 
death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a  river  or 
morass.    It  was  impossible  to  compel  an 
enemy  to  fight,  because  the  least  in- 
trenchment  or  natural  obstacle  could  stop 
such  unwieldy  assailants.    The  troops 
miffht  be  kept  in  constant  alarm  at  night, 
and  either  compelled  to  sleep  under  arms, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised  before 
they  could  rivet  their  plates  of  steel.} 
Neither  the  Italians,  however,  nor  the 
Transalpines,  would  surrender  a  mode 
of  defence  which  they  ought  to  have 
deemed  inglorious.    But,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate some  of  its  military  inconveniences, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  concentration  in  at- 
tack, which  lancers  impetuously  charging 
in  a  single  line,  according  to  the  practice 
at  least  of  France  in  the  middle  ages, 
did  not  preserve,  it  became  usual  cusiom  or 
for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  cavairv  dis- 
leaving  their  horses  at  some  dis-  n><>"o""e- 
tance,  to  combat  on  foot  with  the  lance. 
This  practice,  which  must  have  been 
singularly  embarrassing  with  the  plate- 
armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  in- 
troduced before  it  became  so  ponderous. 


♦  Le  Grand,  Vie  priv^e  des  Fran9ai8,  t.  i.,  p.  349. 
t  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Balista.    Muratori,  Diss.  26,  U 
i.,  p.  462.  (Ital.) 
i  Sismondi,  t.  ix.,  p.  158. 
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It  is  mentioned  by  historians  of  the 

twelfth  century  both  as  a  German  and 
an  English  custom.*  We  find  it  in  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  Hawkwood,  the 
disciple  of  that  school,  introduced  it  into 
Italy  .f  And  it  was  practised  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  second  wars  with  France, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Crevant  and 
VerneuiLt 

Meanwhile,  a  discovery  accidentally 
made,  perhaps  in  some  remote  age  and 
distant  region,  and  whose  importance 
was  but  slowly  perceived  by  Europe, 
had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  a 
change  in  her  military  system,  but  for 
Invention  of  political  effects  Still  more  ex- 
gnnpowdor.  tensive.  If  we  consider  gun- 
powder as  an  instrument  of  human  de- 
struction, incalculably  more  powerful 
than  any  that  skill  had  devised  or  acci- 
dent presented  before,  acquiring,  as  ex- 
perience shows  us,  a  more  sanguinary 
dominion  in  every  succeeding  age,  and 
borrowing  all  the  progressive  resources 
of  science  and  civilisation  for  the  exter- 
mination of  mankind,  we  shall  be  appall- 
ed at  the  future  prospects  of  the  species, 
and  feel  perhaps  in  no  other  instance  so 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  myste- 
rious dispensation  with  the  benevolent 
order  of  Providence.  As  the  great  se- 
curity for  established  governments,  the 
surest  preservation  against  popular  tu- 
mult, it  assumes  a  more  equivocal  char- 
acter, depending  upon  the  solution  of 
a  doubtful  problem,  whether  the  sum 
of  general  happiness  has  lost  more  in 
the  last  three  centuries  through  arbi- 
trary power,  than  it  has  gained  through 
regula^  police  and  suppression  of  dis- 
order. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
gunpowder  was  introduced  through  the 
means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe.  Its 
use  in  engines  of  war,  though  they  may 
seem  to  have  been  rather  like  our  fire- 
works than  artillery,  is  mentioned  by  an 
Arabic  writer  in  the  Rscurial  collection 

*  The  Emperor  Conrad's  cavalry  Id  the  second 
crusade  are  said  by  William  of  Tyre  to  have  dis- 
mounted on  one  occasion,  and  fought  on  foot,  de 
equis  deacendentes,  et  factt  pedites ;  nhtf  i*hm  esf 
TeutoTtici$  in  summiv  necessitatibusbellica  tractan 
negotia,  1.  xvii.,  c.  4.  And  the  aame  was  done  bv 
the  English  in  their  engagement  with  the  Scotch 
near  North  Allerton,  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  in  1138.— Twyaden,  Decern  Script, 
p.  342. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  vi.,  p.  429.  Axaxius,  in  Script, 
fier.  Ital.,  t.  xtI    Matt.  Villanl 

t  Monstrelet,  t.  ii.,  fol.  7,  14,  76.  Tillaret,  t. 
zvii.,  p.  89.  It  was  a  Burgundian  as  Well  as  Eng- 
lish fashion.  Entre  les  oourguignona,  says  Co- 
mines,  lors  eatoient  les  plus  honorez  ceux  que 
descendoient  avec  lea  axchera,  1.  i.,  c.  3. 


about  the  year  1249.*  It  was  known  not 
long  afterward  to  our  philosopher,  Roger 
Bacon,  though  he  concealed  in  some  de- 
gree the  secret  of  its  composition.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
cannon,  or  rather  mortars,  were  invented, 
and  the  applicability  of  gunpowder  to 
purposes  of  war  was  understood.  Ed- 
ward III.  employed  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery with  considerable  efiect  at  Crecy.f 
But  its  use  was  still  not  very  frequent ; 
a  circumstance  which  will  surpnse  us 
less,  when  we  consider  the  unscientific 
construction  of  artillery;  the  slowness 
with  which  it  could  be  loaded ;  its  stone 
balls  of  uncertain  aim  and  imperfect 
force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation ;  and  especially  the  diffi- 
culty of  removing  it  from  place  to  place 
during  an  action.  In  sieges,  and  in  naval 
engagements,  as  for  example  in  the  war 
of  Chioggia,  it  was  more  frequently  em- 
ployed.!   Gradually,  however,  the  new 

*  Caairi,  Bibl.  Arab.  Hispao.,  t.  ii.,  p.  7,  thus 
rendera  the  original  description  of  certain  miasilea 
used  by  the  Moors.  Serpunt,  susnrrantque  scorpi- 
ones  circumligati  ac  puWere  nitrato  incensi.  unoe 
explosi  fulgurant  ac  mcendnnt.  Jam  videre  end 
man^um  excuaaum  velati  nobem  per  aera  ex- 
tendi ac  tonitnia  instar  borrendum  edere  fragorem, 
ignemque  undequkque  vomens,  omnia  dirumpere, 
incendere,  in  cineres  ledigere.  The  Arabic  pas- 
sage is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pifpe;  and  one  wouM 
be  glad  to  know  whether  fHiais  nitrtttu  is  a  fair 
translation.  But  I  think  there  can  on  the  whole !« 
no  doubt  that  gunpowder  is  meant.  Another  A  rap 
bian  writer  seems  to  describe  the  use  of  cannon  in 
the  years  1312  and  1323.— Id.  ibid.  And  the  chroB- 
icie  of  Alphonao  XI.,  king  of  Castile,  diaiinctly 
mentions  them  at  the  siege  of  Algeziras  m  1342. 
But,  before  this,  they  were  sufficiently  known  in 
France.  Gunpowder  and  cannon  are  both  men- 
tioned in  registers  of  accounts  under  1338  (Do 
Cange,  Bombarda),  and  in  another  document  of 
1346.— Hist,  du  LangnedoC,  t.  iv., p.  304.  But  ttks 
strongest  evidence  is  a  psasa^e  of  Petrarch,  writ- 
ten before  1344,  and  quoted  m  Muratori,  Anttcb. 
Ital.,  Dissert.  26,  p.  456,  where  he  speaks  of  tiie 
art,  nuper  rara,  nunc  communis. 

t  6.  Villani,  1.  xiL,  c.  67.  Gibbon  has  throws 
out  a  sort  of  objection  to  the  ceitainty  of  this  fact, 
on  account  of  Froissart's  silence.  Hot  the  poai- 
tive  testimony  of  Villani,  who  died  within  two  yean 
afterward,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  great  events  pasaing  in  France, 
cannot  be  rejected.  He  ascribes  a  material  efiect 
to  the  cannon  of  Edward,  coipi  delle  bombarde, 
which  I  suspect,  from  his  strong  expressions,  had 
not  been  employed  before,  except  against  stone 
walls.  It  seemed,  he  says,  aa  it  God  thundered 
con  grande  ucciaione  di  genti,  e  afondamento  di 
cavalli. 

t  Gattaro,  1st  Padovana,  in  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t. 
xvii.,  p.  300.  Several  proofs  of  the  employment 
of  artillery  in  French  sieges  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  occur  in  Villaret  See  the  word  Artil 
lerie  in  the  index. 

Oian  Galeazzo  had,  according  to  Coria,  thirty 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  small  and  great,  in  the  Mila 
nese  army,  abont  1307. 
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artifice  of  evil  funed  ground.  The 
French  made  the  principal  improve- 
meats.  They  cast  their  cannon  smaller, 
placed  them  on  lighter  carriages,  and 
used  balls  of  iron.*  They  invented  port- 
able arms  for  a  single  soldier,  which, 
though  clumsy  in  comparison  with  tiieir 
present  state,  gave  an  augury  of  a  pro- 
digious revolution  in  the  military  art. 
John,  duke  of  Buigundy,  in  1411,  had 
4000  hand-cannons,  as  they  were  called, 
in  his  army.f  They  are  found  under 
different  names,  and  modifications  of 
form,  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  pro- 
fessed writers  on  tactics,  in  most  of  the 
wars  that  historians  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury record,  but  less  in  Italy  than  beyond 
the  Alps.  The  Milanese,  in  1449,  are 
said  to  have  armed  their  militia  with 
80,000  muskets,  which  struck  terror  into 
the  old  ffenerals.^  But  these  muskets, 
supported  on  a  rest,  and  charged  with 
great  delay,  did  less  execution  than  our 
sanguinary  science  would  require ;  and, 
nncombined  with  the  admirable  invention 
of  the  bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree 
resist  a  chaise  of  cavalry.  The  pike  had 
a  greater  tendency  to  sdbvert  the  military 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  efficiency  of  disciplined 
infantry.  Two  free  nations  had  already 
discomfited,  by  the  help  of  such  infantry, 
those  arrogant  knights,  on  whom  the  fate 
of  battles  had  depended ;  the  Bohemians, 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  their  great 
master,  John  Zisca ;  and  the  Swiss,  who, 
after  winning  their  independence,  inch  by 
inch,  from  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately 
established  their  renown  by  a  splendid 
victory  over  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Louis 
Xf .  took  a  body  of  mercenaries  from  the 
United  Cantons  into  pay.  Maximilian  had 
recourse  to  the  same  assistance.^  And 
though  the  importance  of  infantry  was 
not  perhaps  decidedly  established  till  the 
Milanese  wars  of  Louis  XIL  and  Francis 
I.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  the  last 
years  of  the  middle  ages,  according  to 


*  Guicciardini,  1.  i.,  p.  75,  has  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage OD  the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  Ital- 
ian artillery,  in  conseqoeBca  of  these  improve- 
ments. 

t  yillaret,t.xui.,  p.  176,310. 

X  Sismondi,  t.  iz.,  p.  341.  He  says  that  it  re- 
qnired  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  a 
musket.  I  must  confess  that  I  very  much  doubt 
the  fact  of  so  many  muskets  having  been  collected. 
In  1432,  that  arm  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
Tuscany.— Muratori,  Dissert.  26,  p.  457. 

^  See  Ouicciardini's  character  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  p.  1 93.  The  French,  he  says,  had  no  native 
infantry ;  il  regno  di  Francia  era  debolissimo  di 
fanteria  propria,  the  nobility  monopolizing  all  war- 
like occupations  —Ibid 


oar  diFision,  indicated  tte  commence- 
ment of  that  military  rerolution  in  the 
general  employment  of  pikemen  and 
musketeers. 

Soon  after  the  begimiing  of  the  fifteenth 
century^  to  return  from  this  di-  Rivalry  nr 
gression,  two  illustrious  cap-  sfona&ad 
tains,  educated  under  Alberic  di  ^'^''^' 
Barbiano,  turned  upon  themselves  the 
eyes  of  Italy.  These  were  Braccio  di 
Montone,  a  noblo  Perugian,  and  Sforza 
Attendolo,  originally  a  peasant  in  the  vil- 
lage  of  Cotignuola.  Nearly  equal  in  rep- 
utation, unless  pertiaps  Braccio  may  be 
reckoned  the  more  consummate  general, 
they  were  divided  by  a  long  rivalry, 
which  descended  to  the  next  generation, 
and  involved  all  the  distinguished  leaders 
of  Italy.  The  distractions  of  Naples,  and 
the  anarchy  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
gave  scope  not  only  to  their  military,  but 
political  ambition.  Sforza  was  invested 
with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  with  the  office  of  Great  Con- 
stable. Braccio  aimed  at  independent 
acquisitions,  and  formed  a  sort  of  princi- 
pality around  Perugia.  This,  however, 
was  entirely  dissipated  at  his  death. 
When  Sforza  and  Braoeio  were  no  more, 
their  respective  parties  were  headed  by 
the  son  of  the  former,  Francesco  PrensMce 
Sforza,  and  by  Nicolas  Piccini-  *^»«- 
no,  who  for  more  than  twenty  3rear8 
fought,  with  few  exceptions,  under  oppo- 
site banners.  Piccinino  was  constantly 
in  the  service  of  Milan.  Sforza,  whose 
political  talents  fully  equalled  his  milita- 
ry ^ill,  never  lost  sight  of  the  splendid 
prospects  that  opened  to  his  ambition. 
From  Eugenius  IV.  he  obtained  the 
March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  Thus  rendered  more  independent 
than  the  ordinary  condottieri,  he  mingled 
as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  politics  of  It- 
aly. He  was  generally  in  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Florence,  throwing  his  weight 
into  their  scale  to  preserve  the  balance  of 

K»wer  against  Milan  and  Naples.  But 
s  ultimate  designs  rested  upon  Milan. 
Filippo  Maria,  duke  of  that  city,  the  last 
of  his  family,  had  only  a  natural  daugh- 
ter, whose  hand  he  sometimes  offered  and 
sometimes  withheld  from  Sforza.  Even 
after  he  had  consented  to  their  union,  his 
suspicious  temper  was  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting such  a  son-in-law  into  He  aoquins 
confidence,  and  he  joined  in  a  th«  duichy 
confederacy  with  the  pope  and  **^  **'*■"• 
King  of  Naples  to  strip  Sforza  of  the 
March.  At  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria, 
in  1447,  that  general  had  nothmg  left  but 
his  glory,  and  a  very  disputable  claim  to 
the  Milanese  succession.    This,  howev- 
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er,  was  set  aside  by  the  citizens,  who  re* 
viyed  their  republican  government.  A 
republic  in  that  part  of  Lombardy  might, 
with  the  help  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
have  withstood  any  domestic  or  foreign 
usurpation.  But  Venice  was  hostile,  and 
Florence  indifferent.  Sforza  became  the 
general  of  this  new  state,  aware  that  such 
would  be  the  probable  means  of  becom- 
mg  its  master.  No  politician  of  that  a^e 
tfcrupled  any  breach  of  faith  for  his  in- 
terest. Nothing,  says  Machiavel,  was 
thought  shameful  but  to  fail.  Sforza 
with  his  army  deserted  to  the  Venetians ; 
and  the  republic  of  Mtlaui  being  both  in- 
capable of  defending  itself,  and  distracted 
by  civil  dissensions,  soon  fell  a  prey  to 
his  ambition.  In  1450  he  was  proclaim- 
ed  duke,  rather  by  right  of  election  or  of 
conquest  than  in  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  Bianca,  whose  sex,  as  well  as  illegit- 
imacy, seemed  to  preclude  her  from  in-> 
heritmg. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the 
AilUn  of  domestic  history  of  a  kingdom, 
NapieH.  ^hich  bore  a  considerable  part 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries in  the  general  combinations  of  Iial- 
ian  policy,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
readers  attention  by  too  frequent  tran- 
sitions. We  must  return  again  to  a  more 
remote  age  in  order  to  take  up  the  histo- 
ry of  Naples.  {A.  D.  1272.]  Charles  of 
Anjou,  after  the  deaths  of  Manfred  and 
Conradin  had  left  him  without  a  compet- 
itor, might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
European  sovereigns.  Master  of  Pro- 
vence and  Naples,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelf  faction  in  Italy,  he  had  already 
prepared  a  formidable  attack  on  the 
Greek  empire,  when  a  memorable  revo- 
lution in  Sicily  brought  humiliation  on 
Rebellion  of  ^^  latter  years.  John  of  Pro- 
stciiy  ftom  cida,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  patri- 
Anjolr  '^  roony  had  been  confiscated  for 
his  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Manfred,  retained,  during  long  years  of 
exile,  an  implacable  resentment  against 
the  house  of  Anjou.  From  the  dominions 
of  Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had 
bestowed  estates  upon  him  in  Valencia,  he 
kept  his  eye  continually  fixed  on  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  former  held  out  no  fa- 
vourable prospects;  the  Ghibelin  party 
had  been  entirely  subdued,  and  the  prin- 
cipal barons  were  of  French  extraction 
or  inclinations.  But  the  island  was  in  a 
very  different  state.  Unused  to  any 
strong  government,  it  was  now  treated  as 
a  conquered  country.  A  larse  party  of 
French  soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified 
towns,  and  the  systematic  oppression 
was  aggravated  by  those  insults   upon 


women,  which  have  always  been  charao* 
teristic  of  that  people,  and  are  most  in> 
tolerable  to  an  Italian  temperament. 
John  of  Procida,  travelling  in  disguise 
through  the  island,  animated  the  barons 
with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  In  like  dis- 
guise he  repaired  to  the  pope,  Nicolas 
I II., who  was  jealous  of  the  new  Neapol- 
itan destiny,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to 
the  projected  insurrection ;  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  from  which  he  readi- 
ly obtained  money ;  and  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  em^oyed  that  money  in 
fitting  out  an  armament,  that  hovered 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretext 
of  attacking  the  Moors.  It  is,  however, 
difScult  at  this  time  to  distinguish  the 
effects  of  preconcerted  conspiracy  from 
those  of  casual  resentment.  Before  the 
intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had  taken 
effect,  yet  after  they  were  ripe  for  de- 
velopment, an  outrage,  committed  upon 
a  lady  at  Palermo  during  a  procession  on 
the  vigil  of  Easter^  provoked  the  people 
to  that  terrible  massacre  of  all  the  French 
in  their  island,  which  has  obtained  sieiiiui 
the  name  of  Sicilian  Vespers.  [A.  veepe™ 
D.  1283.]  Unpremeditated  as  such  an  eb- 
ullition of  popular  fury  must  appear,  it 
fell  in,  by  the  happiest  coincidence,  with 
the  previous  conspiracy.  The  King  of 
Aragon's  fleet  was  at  hand ;  the  Sicilians 
soon  called  in  his  assistance ;  he  sailed 
to  Palermo,  and  accepted  the  crown. 
John  of  Procida  is  a  remarkable  witness 
to  a  truth  which  the  pride  of  governments 
will  seldom  permit  them  to  acknowledge ; 
that  an  individual,  obscure  and  apparent- 
ly insignificant,  may  sometimes,  by  per- 
severance and  energy,  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  establish^  states;  while  the 
perfect  concealment  of  his  intrigues 
proves  also,  against  a  popular  maxim, 
that  a  political  secret  may  be  preserved 
by  a  number  of  persons  during  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time.* 


*  Giannone,  though  hti  has  well  described  the 
schemes  of  John  of  Procida,  yet,  as  is  too  often  his 
custom,  or  rather  that  of  Costaozo,  whom  he  im- 
plicitly  follows,  drops  or  slides  over  leading  facts  ; 
and  thus,  omitting  entirely,  or  misrepresenting  the 
circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  treats  the 
whole  insurrection  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  con- 
spiracy. On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Specialis,  a 
contemporary  writ«r,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Muratori's  collection,  represents  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers as  proceeding  entirely  from  the  casual  outrage 
m  the  streets  of  Palermo.  The  thought  of  calling 
in  Peter,  he  asserts,  did  not  occur  to  the  Sicilians 
till  Charles  had  actually  commenced  the  siege  of 
Messina.  But  this  is  equally  removed  from  ths 
truth.  Gibbon  has  made  more  errors  than  are  usu- 
al with  so  accurate  an  historian  in  his  account  ot 
this  revolution,  such  as  calhng  Constance,  the 
queen  of  Peter,  aister  instead  ofdavghttr  of  Manfred. 
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The  long  war  that  ensued  upon  this  rev- 
War  in  coo-  <^^^**^°  involyed  or  interested 
•equence  the  greater  part  of  civilized  £u- 
^'^  .  rope.  Philip  III.  of  France  ad- 
Arafon ."  hered  to  his  uncle,  and  the  King 
of  Aragon  was  compelled  to 
fight  for  Sicily  within  his  native  domin- 
ions. This  indeed  was  the  more  vulnera- 
ble point  of  attack.  Upon  the  sea  he  was 
lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  Catalans,  the 
most  intrepid  of  Mediterranean  sailors, 
were  led  to  victory^  by  a  Calabrian  refu- 
gee, Roger  di  Lona,  the  most  illustrious 
and  successful  admiral  whom  Europe 
produced  till  the  age  of  Blake  and  De 
Ruyter.  In  one  of  Loria's  battles,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Naples  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
own  reign  were  spent  in  confinement. 
But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it 
was  found  impracticable  for  Aragon  to 
contend  against  the  arras  of  France,  and 
latterly  of  Castile,  sustained  by  the  roll- 
ing thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Peter  III. 
had  bequeathed  Sicily  to  his  second  son 
James ;  Alfonso,  the  eldest,  king  of  Ara- 
gon, could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  ruin 
his  inheritance  for  his  brother*s  cause; 
nor  were  the  barons  of  that  free  country 
disposed  to  carry  on  a  war  without  na- 
tional objects.  He  made  peace  accord- 
ingly in  1295,  and  engaged  to  withdraw 
all  his  subjects  from  the  Sicilian  service. 
Upon  his  own  death,  which  followed  very 
soon,  James  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  and  ratified  the  renunciation 
of  Sicily.  But  the  natives  of  that  island 
had  received  too  deeply  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence to  be  thus  assigned  over  by 
the  letter  of  a  treaty.  After  solemnly 
abjuring,  by  their  ambassadors,  their  alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  Aragon,  they  placed 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  brother 
Frederick.  They  maintained  the  war 
against  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  against 
James  of  Arsigon,  their  former  kin|r,  who 
had  bound  himself  to  enforce  their  sub- 
mission, and  even  against  the  great  Ro- 
ger di  Loria,  who,  upon  some  discontent 
with  Frederick,  deserted  their  banner, 
and  entered  into  the  Neapolitan  service. 
Peace  was  at  length  made  in  1300,  upon 
condition  that  Frederick  should  retain  du- 
ring his  life  the  kingdom,  which  was  af- 
terward to  revert  to  the  crown  of  Naples ; 
a  condition  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  king  of 
Naples,  in  1305,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Martel,  had  been  called  by  maternal  inher- 
itance to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  had 

A  good  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Vespera  may  be 
Anmd  in  Telly's  Hiatory  of  Franee,  t  vi. 


left  at  his  decease  a  son,  Carobert,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  representative  suc- 
cession, which  were  at  tms  time  tolerably 
settled  in  private  inheritance,  the  crown 
of  Naples  ought  to  have  re^larly  devolv- 
ed upon  that  prince.  But  it  was  contest- 
ed by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  eld-  Robert,  king 
est  living  son  of  Charles  II.,  ©fNapie*. 
and  the  cause  was  pleaded  by  civilians 
before  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Avignon,  the 
feudal  superior  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom. Reasons  of  public  utility,  rather 
than  of  legal  analogy,  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  decision  which  was  made  in 
favour  of  Robert.*  The  course  of  his 
reign  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  deter- 
mination. Robert,  a  wise  and  active, 
though  not  personally  a  martial  prince, 
maintained  the  ascendency  of  the  Guelf 
faction,  and  the  papal  influence  connect- 
ed with  it,  against  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  Ghibelin  usurpers  in  Lombardy, 
and  the  two  emperors  Henry  VII.  and 
Ldouis  of  Bavaria.  No  male  issue  survi- 
ved Robert,  whose  crown  descended  to 
his  grand-daughter  Joanna.  She  had 
been  esooused,  while  a  child,  to  her  cou- 
sin Andrew,  son  of  Carobert,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  was  educated  with  her  in 
the  court  of  Naples.  Auspiciously  con- 
trived as  tliis  union  might  seem  to  silence 
a  subsisting  claim  upon  the  kingdom,  it 
proved  eventually  the  source  of  civil  war 
and  calamity  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Andrew's  manners  were  barbarous,  more 
worthy  of  his  native  country  than  of  that 
polished  court  wherein  he  had  been  bred. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  Hun- 
garians, who  taught  him  to  believe  that  a 
matrimonial  crown  and  derivative  royalty 
were  derogatory  to  a  prince  who  claimed 
by  a  paramount  hereditary  right.  [A.  D. 
1343.]  In  fact,  he  was  pressing  the  court 
of  Aviffnon  to  permit  his  own  corona- 
tion, which  would  have  placed  in  a  very 
hazardous  condition  the  rights  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  he  was  living  on  ill 
terms,  when  one  night  he  was  joanna. 
seized,  strangled,  and  thrown  Murderor 
out  of  a  window.  Public  ru-  5SJJJjJ*"** 
roour,  in  the  absence  of  notori- 
ous proof,  imputed  the  guilt  of  this  mys- 
terious assassination  to  Joanna.  Wheth- 
er historians  are  authorized  to  assume 
her  participation  in  it  so  confidently  as 
they  have  generally  done,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted ;  though  I  cannot  venture  pos- 
itively to  rescind  their  sentence.  The 
circumstances  of  Andrew's  death  were 


*  Giannone,  I  zxii.  Sommoote,  t.  ii.,  p.  370 
Some  of  the  miliaoa  of  that  age,  however,  appro 
▼ed  the  deciaion. 
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endonbtedly  pregnant  with  strong  suspi- 
cion.* Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  his  broth- 
er, a  just  and  stem  prince,  invaded  Na- 
ples, partly  as  an  avenger,  partly  as  a 
conqueror.  The  queen,  and  her  second 
husband,  Louis  of  Tarento,  fled  to  Pro- 
vence, where  her  acquittal,  after  a  sol- 
emn, if  not  an  impartial,  investigation, 
was  pronounced  by  Clement  VL  Louis 
meanwhile  found  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
tain than  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples; his  own  dominion  reqtired  his 
Kresence;  and  Joanna  soon  recovered 
er  crown.  She  reigned  for  thirty  years 
more  without  the  attack  of  any  enemy, 
but  not  intermeddling,  like  her  progeni- 
tors, in  the  general  concerns  of  Italy. 
Childless  by  four  husbands,  the  succes- 
sion of  Joanna  began  to  excite  ambitious 
speculations.  Of  all  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Charies  L,  none  remained  but  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Durazzo,  who  had  married  the  queen's 
niece,  and  was  regarded  by  her  as  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  But,  of- 
fended by  her  marriage  with  Otho  of 
Brunswick,  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
an  Hungarian  army  to  invade  the  king- 
dom, and,  getting  the  queen  into  his  pow- 
er, took  possession  of  the  throne.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  seconded  by  Ur- 
ban VL,  against  whom  Joanna  had  unfor- 
tunately declared  in  the  great  schism  of 

*  The  Chronicle  of  Dominic  di  Gravina  (Script. 
Rer.  Ital.,  t.  zii.)  seems  to  be  our  best  testimony 
for  the  circumstances  connected  with  Andrew's 
death ;  and,  after  reading  his  narrative  more  than 
once,  I  find  myself  undecided  as  to  this  perplezed 
and  mysterious  story.  Gravina's  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  extremely  hostile  to  the  queen. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  presumptions, 
that  Charles,  first  duke  of  Durazzo,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  An- 
drew, for  which  in  fact  he  was  afterward  put  to 
death  by  the  King  of  Hungary.  But,  if  the  Duke 
of  Durazzo  was  guilty,  it  is  unlikely  that  Joanna 
should  be  so  too ;  because  she  was  on  very  bad 
terms  with  hi^,  and  indeed  the  chief  proofs  against 
her  are  founded  on  the  investigation  which  Duraz- 
zo himself  professed  to  institute.  Confessions  ob- 
tained through  torture  are  as  little  credible  in  his- 
tory as  they  ought  to  be  in  judicature ;  even  if  we 
could  be  positively  sure,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance,  that  such  confessions  were  ever 
made.  However,  I  do  not  pretend  to  acquit  Joan- 
na, but  merely  to  notice  the  uncertainty  that  rests 
over  her  story,  on  account  of  the  positiveness  with 
which  all  historians,  except  those  of  Naples  and 
the  Abb6  de  Sade,  whose  vindication  (Vie  de  P6- 
trerque,  t.  ii.,  notes)  does  her  more  barm  than  good, 
have  assumed  the  murder  of  Andrew  to  have  been 
her  own  act,  as  if  she  had  ordered  his  execution  in 
open  day. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Maiy, 
queen  of  Scots,  may,  besides  the  obvious  resem> 
blance  in  their  stones,  which  has  been  often  no- 
ticed, find  a  more  particular  panllel  between  this 
Duke  of  Durazzo  and  the  Earl  of  Monay. 


the  church.    She  was  smothered  with  a 

faUow,  in  prison,  by  the  order  of  Charlea. 
A.  D.  1378.]  The  name  of  Joan  of  Na^ 
pies  has  suffered  by  the  lax  repetition  of 
calumnies.  Whatever  share  she  may 
have  had  in  her  husband^s  death,  and  cer- 
tainly under  circuiiistances  of  extenaa^ 
tion,  her  subsequent  life  was  not  open  to 
any  flagrant  reproach.  The  charge  of 
dissolute  manners,  so  frequently  made, 
is  not  warranted  bj  any  specific  proof  or 
contemporary  testimony. 

In  the  extremity  of  Joanna's  distresa, 
she  had  sought  assistance  from  a  Hoots  or 
quarter  too  remote  to  afford  it  in  ^«>>*- 
time  for  her  relief.  She  adopted  Louis, 
duke  of  Anjou,  eldest  uncle  of  the  young 
king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  as  her  heir 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  county  of 
Provence.  This  beouest  took  effect 
without  difficulty  in  tne  latter  country. 
Naples  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo.  Louis,  however, 
entered  Italy  with  a  very  large  army, 
consisting  at  least  of  30,000  cavalry,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  more  than 
double  that  number.*  He  was  joined  by 
many  Neapolitan  barons  attached  to  the 
late  queen.  But,  by  a  fate  not  unusual  id 
so  imperfect  a  state  of  military  science, 
this  armament  produced  no  adequate  ef* 
feet,  and  mouldered  away  through  dis- 
ease and  want  of  provisions.  Loms  him* 
self  dying  not  long  afterward,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  III.  appeared  secure, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  accept  an  offer 
of  the  crown  of  Hungary.  This  enter- 
prise, equally  unjust  and  injudicious,  ter^ 
minated  in  his  assassination.  Ladislaus, 
his  son,  a  child  ten  years  old,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  mother  Margaret;  whose 
exactions  of  money  producing  discontent, 
the  party  which  had  supported  the  late 
Duke  of  Anjou  became  powerful  enough 
to  call  in  his  son.  Louis  II.,  as  he  was 
called,  reigned  at  Naples,  and  possessed 
most  part  of  the  kingdom  for  several 
years ;  the  young  king  Ladislaus,  who 
retained  some  of  the  northern  provinces, 
fbdng  his  residence  at  Gaeta.  If  Louis 
had  prosecuted  the  war  with  activity,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  would  have  sub- 
dued his  adversary.  But  his  character 
was  not  very  energetic;  and  Ladislaus, 


ceiving  the  turn  of  the  tide,  came  over  to 
his  banner,  and  he  recovered  his  whole 
dominions. 

•  Muraton.    Summontft    Coetanzo 
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The  langdom  of  Naples,  at  the  dose 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
"*•*•  "^  stiii  altogether  a  feudal  bov- 
emment.  This  had  been  introduced  by 
the  first  Nonnan  kings,  and  the  system 
had  rather  been  strengtnened  than  im- 
paired under  the  Angevin  line.  The 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  at  one 
time  numerous,  obtained  extensive  do- 
mains by  way  of  appani^e.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Tarento  was  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom.*  The  rest  was  occu- 
pied by  some  great  families,  whose 
strength,  as  well  as  pride,  was  shown  in 
the  number  of  men-at-arms  whom  they 
could  muster  under  their  banner.  At  the 
coronation  of  Louis  II.,  in  1390,  the  San- 
severini  appeared  with  1800  cavalry  com- 
pletely eqnipped-t  This  illustrious  house, 
which  had  filled  all  the  high  olGces  of 
state,  and  changed  kings  at  its  pleasure, 
was  crashed  t^  Ladislaus,  whose  bold 
and  unrelenting  spirit  well  fitted-  him  to 
bruise  the  heads  of  the  aristocratic 
hydra.  After  thoroughly  establishing 
his  government  at  home,  this  ambitious 
monarch  directed  his  powerful  resources 
towards  foreign  conquests.  The  eccle- 
siastical territories  had  never  been  se- 
cure from  rebeUion  or  usurpation;  but 
legitimate  sovereigns  had  hitherto  re- 
spected the  patrimony  of  the  head  of  the 
church.  It  was  reserved  for  (jadislaus, 
a  feudal  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  to  seize 
upon  Rome  its^  as  his  spoil.  For  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  disordered  state  of 
the  church,  in  consequence  of  the  schism 
and  the  means  taken  to  extinguish  it, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  the  King  of 
Naples  occupied  great  part  of  the  papal 
territories.  He  was  disposed  to  have 
csrried  his  arms  farther  north,  and  at- 
tacked the  republic  of  Florence,  if  not 
the  states  of  Lombardy,  when  his  death 
relieved  Italy  firom  the  danger  of  this 
new  tyranny. 

An  elder  sister,  Joanna  II.,  reigned 
.  J.  9l  Nafdes  after  Ladislaus.  Un- 
*  der  th&  queen,  destitute  of  cour- 
age and  understanding,  and  the  slave  of 
appetites  which  her  age  rendered  doubly 
disgraceful,  the  kingdom  relapsed  into 
that  state  of  anarchy  from  which  its  late 
sovereign  had  rescued  it.    I  shall  only 


*  It  eonqiniisndbd  the  prorincat  now  called 
Ttm  d'OtvMito  and  Terra  di  Bari,  besides  part 
oC  tbose  adjoiiuiis,— SoiaiDonte,  Isttnia  di  Napoli. 
•l  iii.,  p.  fiSf.  OniDi,  prince  of  Tarento,  who  diea 
ilk  1463,  had  4000  Irao^  in  arma.  and  the  valne  of 
KOOO/IOO  floriae  in  npfesbles.— Siamondi,  t.  x., 

t  QmmmaniB,  t.  iii.,  y.  517.    QmaKme^  L  zziv., 


refer  the  reader  to  more  enlarged  histo* 
ries  for  the  first  years  of  Joanna's  reign. 
In  1431  the  two  most  powerful  individ* 
uals  were  Sforza  Attendolo,  great  con- 
stable, and  Sir  Gianni  Caraccioli,  the 
queen's  minion,  who  governed  the  pal- 
ace with  unlimited  sway.  Sforza,  aware 
that  the  favourite  was  contriving  his  ruin, 
and  remembering  the  prison  in  which  he 
had  lain  more  than  once  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Joanna,  determined  to  anticipate 
his  enemies  by  calling  a  pretender  to 
the  crown,  another  Louis  of  Anjou,  third 
in  descent  of  that  unsuccessful  dynasty. 
The  Angevin  party,  though  proscribed 
and  oppressed,  was  not  extinct ;  and  the 
populace  of  Naples,  in  particular,  had 
always  been  on  that  side.  Caraccioli's 
influence  and  the  queen's  dishonourable 
weakness  rendered  the  nobility  disaffect- 
ed. Louis  III.  therefore  had  no  remote 
prospect  of  success.  But  Caraccioli  was 
more  prudent  than  favourites,  selected 
from  such  motives,  have  usually  proved. 
Joanna  was  old  and  childless ;  the  rever* 
sion  to  her  dominions  was  a  valuable 
object  to  any  prince  in  Europe.  None 
was  so  competent  to  assist  her,  Adoption  of 
or  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by  AiibnM  or 
the  hope  of  succession,  as  Al-  ^"«""' 
fonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  That 
islandi,  after  the  reign  of  its  de-  AfiHira  of 
liverer,  Frederick  L,  had  unfor-  **«iy. 
tunately  devolved  upon  weak  or  infant 
princes.  One  great  family,  the  Chiara- 
monti,  had  possessed  itself  of  half  Sicily ; 
not  by  a  feudal  title,  as  in  other  king- 
doms, but  as  akuidof  counter-sovereign- 
ty, in  opposition  to  the  crown,  though 
sheeting  rather  to  bear  arms  against  the 
advisers  of  their  kinp  than  against  them- 
selves. The  marriage  of  Maria,  queen 
of  Sicily,  with  Martin,  son  of  the  King 
of  Aragon,  put  an  end  to  the  nationu 
independence  of  her  country.  Dying 
without  issue,  she  ]fi[t  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  This  was  consonant  perhaps 
to  the  received  law  of  some  European 
kingdoms.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Mar'- 
tin,  in  1409,  his  father,  also  named  Mar- 
tin, kiuff  of  Aragon,  took  possession,  as 
heir  to  his  son,  without  any  election  by 
the  Sicilian  parliament.  The  Chiara- 
monti  had  been  destroyed  b^  the  younger 
Maurtin,  and  no  party  remamed  to  make 
opposition.  Thus  was  Sicily  united  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  Alfonso,  who 
now  enjoyed  those  two  crowns,  gladly 
embraced  the  proposals  of  the  Queen  of 
Naples.  They  were  founded  indeed  on 
the  most  substantial  basis,  mutual  inter- 
est. She  adopted  Alfonso  as  her  son 
and  successor,  while  he  bound  himself 
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to  employ  his  forces  in  delivering  a  king- 
dom that  was  to  become  his  own.  Louis 
of  Anjou,  though  acknowledffed  in  sever- 
al provinces,  was  chiefly  to  depend  upon 
tiie  army  of  Sforza ;  and  an  army  of  Ital- 
ian mercenaries  could  only  be  kept  by 
means  which  he  was  not  able  to  apply. 
The  King  of  Aragon,  therefore,  had  far 
the  better  prospects  in  the  war,  wlien 
one  of  the  many  revolutions  of  this 
rf;ign  defeated  his  immediate  expecta- 
tions. Whether  it  was  that  Alfohso's  no- 
ble and  affable  nature  afforded  a  contrast 
which  Joanna  was  afraid  of  exhibiting  to 
the  people,  or  that  he  had  really  formed  a 
plan  to  anticipate  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  she  became  more  and  more  dis- 
trustful of  her  adopted  son ;  till,  an  open 
rupture  having  taken  place,  she  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  her  hereditary  competi- 
tor, Louis  of  Anjou,  and,  revoking  the 

adoption  of  Alfonso,  substituted 
iton"In°rJ-  the  French  prince  in  his  room, 
▼our  of  The  King  of  Aragon  was  dis- 
]^^^    appointed    by    this   unforeseen 

stroke,  which,  uniting  the  Ange- 
vin faction  with  that  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly, made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  ground  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  kingdom.  Joanna  reigned  for  more 
than  ten  years  without  experiencing  any 
inquietude  from  the  pacific  spirit  of  LoUis, 
who,  content  with  his  reversionary  hopes, 
lived  as  a  sort  of  exile  in  Calabria.* 
Upon  his  death,  the  queen,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him,  settled  the  kingdom  on 
his  brother  Regnier.  The  Neapolitans 
were  generally  disposed  to  execute  this 
bequest.  But  Regnier  was  unluckily  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; and  though  his  wife  maintained 
the  cause  with  great  spirit,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her,  or  even  for  himself,  to  con- 

*  Joanna's  great  favourite,  Caraccioli,  fell  a  vic- 
tim some  time  before  his  mistress's  death  to  an  in- 
.  trigne  of  the  palace ;  the  Dutchess  of  Sessia,  a  new 
Civourite,  having  prevailed  on  the  feeble  old  queen 
to  permit  him  to  be  assassinated.  About  this  time 
Alfonso  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  renewal 
of  the  settlement  in  his  fovour.  Caraccioli  bad 
himself  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Ar- 
agon ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  Dutchess  of  Seasia 
embiuked  in  the  same  cause.  Joan  even  revoked 
secretly  the  adoption  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  This 
circumstance  might  appear  doubtful ;  but  the  his- 
torian to  whom  1  refer  has  published  the  act  of 
revocation  iUelf,  which  bears  date  April  11th,  1433. 
Zurita  (Anales  de  Aragon,  t.  iv.,  p.  217)  admits 
that  no  other  writer,  either  contemporary  or  sub- 
sequent, has  mentioned  any  part  of  the  transaction* 
which  must  have  been  kept  very  secret ;  but  his 
authority  is  so  respectable,  that  1  thought  it  worth 
notice,  however  uninteresting  these  remote  in- 
trigues may  appear  to  most  readers.  Joanna  soon 
changed  her  mind  again,  and  took  no  overt  steps 
in  favour  of  Alfonso 


tend  against  the  King  of  Aragon,  who 
immediately  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom. 
After  a  contest  of  several  years,  Reg- 
nier, having  experienced  the  treacherous 
and  selfish  abandonment  of  his  friends, 
yielded  the  game  to  his  adversary ;  and 
Alfonso  founded  the  Aragonese  Une  of 
sovereigns  at  Naples,  deriving  preten* 
sions  more  splendid  than  just  from  Man- 
fred, from  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  from 
Roger  Gniscard.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Alfonso's  Neapoli* 
tan  war,  he  was  defeated  and  Aironao, 
taken  prisoner  by  a  fleet  of  the  king  or 
Genoese,  who,  as  constant  ene-  '*■''*• 
mies  of  the  Catalans  in  all  the  naval  war- 
fare of  the  Mediterranean,  had  willingly 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Angevin  party.  Ge- 
noa was  at  this  time  subject  to  Filippo 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan;  and  her  royal 
captive  was  transmitted  to  his  court. 
But  here  the  brilliant  graces  of  Alfonso's 
character  won  over  his  conqueror,  who 
had  no  reason  to  consider  the  war  as  Ins 
own  concern.  The  king  persuaded  him, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  strict  alliance 
with  an  Aragonese  dynasty  in  Naples 
against  the  pretensions  of  any  French 
claimant,  would  be  the  true  policy  and 
best  security  of  Milan.  That  city,  which 
he  had  entered  as  a  prisoner,  he  left  as  a 
friend  and  ally.  From  this  time  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti  and  Alfonso  were  firmly 
united  in  their  Italian  politics,  and  formed 
one  weight  of  the  balance,  which  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Florence  kept  in 
equipoise.  After  the  succession  of  Sfor- 
za to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  Hisoonnes 
same  iailiance  was  generally  pre-  ion  with 
served.  Sforza  luid  still  more  *"""* 
powerful  reasons  than  his  predecessor 
for  excluding  the  French  from  Italy,  his 
own  title  being  contested  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  derived  a  claim  from  his 
mother  Valentine,  a  dalighter  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti.  But  the  two  re- 
publics were  no  longer  disposed  towards 
war.  Florence  had  spent  a  great  deal 
without  any  advantage  in  her  contest 
with  Filippo  Maria  ;t  and  the  new  Duke 

♦  According  to  a  treaty  between  Frederick  III., 
king  or  Sicily,  lud  Joanna  I.,  of  Naples,  in  1363. 
the  former  monarch  was  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Trinacha,  leaving  the  original  style  to  the 
Neapolitan  line.  But  neither  he,  nor  his  succea- 
sors  in  the  island,  ever  complied  mitik  this  condi- 
tion, or  entitled  themselves  otherwise  than  kinga 
of  Sicily  ultik  Pharum,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  kingdom,  which  they  denomiiiated,  Sicily 
citr4  Pharum.  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  when  he  mu- 
ted both  these,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title, 
Kin^  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  his  successoxahaTa 
retained  ever  since.— Giaanone,  t.  iii.,  p.  234. 

t  The  war  ending  with  the  peace  of  Fenum 
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of  Milan  had  been  the  constant  peraonal 
friend  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  aito- 
l^ether  influenced  that  republic.  At  Yen- 
ice,  indeed,  he  had  been  regarded  with 
very  different  sentiments;  the  senate 
bad  prolonged  their  war  against  Milan 
with  redoubled  animosity  after  his  elevsp 
tion,  deeming  him  a  not  less  ambitious 
and  more  formidable  neighbour  than  the 
Visconti.  But  they  were  deceived  in  the 
character  of  Sforza.  Conscious  that  he 
had  reached  an  eminence  beyond  his 
early  hopes,  he  had  no  care  but  to  secure 
for  his  family  the  possession  of  Milan, 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  Lom- 
bardy.  No  one  better  knew  than  Sforza 
the  faithless  temper  and  destructive  pol- 
itics of  the  condottieri,  whose  interest 
was  placed  in  the  oscillations  of  intermi- 
nable war,  and  whose  defection  might 
shake  the  stability  of  any  |ovemment. 
Without  peace  it  was  impossible  to  break 
that  ruinous  system,  and  accustom  states 
to  rely  upon  their  natural  resources. 
Venice  had  little  reason  to  expect  further 
conquests  in  Lombardy :  ana  if  her  am- 
bition had  inspired  the  hope  of  them,  she 
was  summoned  by  a  stronger  call,  that 
of  self-preservation,  to  defend  her  nu- 
merous and  dispersed  possessions  in  the 
Levant,  a^inst  the  arms  of  Mahomet  II. 
All  Italy  indeed  felt  the  peril  that  im- 
Qoadropie  pended  from  that  Side :  and  these 
iMfueoT  various  motions  occasioned  a 
***•  quadruple  league  in  1465,  be- 
tween the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  two  republics,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  Italy.  One  ob- 
ject of  this  alliance,  and  the  prevailinff 
object  with  Alfonso,  was  the  implied 
guarantee  of  his  succession  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  his  illegitimate  son, 
Ferdinand.  He  had  no  lawful  issue; 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  an  ac- 
quisition of  his  own  valoUr  should  pass 
against  his  will  to  collateral  heirs.  The 
pope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Neapolitan  parliament,  the  sole 
competent  tribunal,  confirmed  the  inherit- 
ance of  Ferdinand.*  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  claims  subsisting  m  the 
house  of  Anjou,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  reigning  family  of  Aragon  were 
legitimately  excluded  from  that  throne, 
though  force  and  treachery  enabled  them 
ultimately  to  obtain  it. 

Alfonso,  sumamed  the  Magnanimous, 
chaneter  was  by  far  the  most  accomplish- 
«r  AifiMM»  ed  sovereign  whom  the  fifteenth 
century  produced.    The  virtues  of  chiv- 


in  1428,  is  aaid  to  have  coet  the  lepnblic  of  Flor- 
•Dce  3,500,000  florins.— Amminto,  p.  1043. 
•  Giaxmone,  1.  zzvi.,  c.  8. 


airy  were  combined  in  him  with  the  pat- 
ronage of  letters,  and  with  more  tnaa 
their  patronage,  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  seldom  found  in  a  king,  and 
especially  in  one  so  active  and  ambi- 
tious.* This  devotion  to  literature  was, 
among  the  Italians  of  that  age,  almost  e^ 
sure  a  passport  to  general  admiration  as 
his  more  chivalrous  perfection.  Magnif- 
icence in  architecture,  and  the  pageantry 
of  a  splendid  court,  gave  fresh  lustre  to 
his  reign.  The  Neapolitans  perceived 
with  grateful  pride  that  he  lived  almost 
entirely  amon^  them,  in  preference  to  his 
patrimonial  kingdom;  and  forgave  the 
neav}r  taxes,  which  faults  nearly  allied  to 
his  virtues,  profuseness  and  ambition, 
compelled  him  to  impose.f  But  they  re- 
marked a  very  different  character  in  his 
son.  Ferdinand  was  as  dark  and  «.-d:^j,^ 
vindictive  as  his  father  was  af- 
fable and  generous.  The  barons,  who 
had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
his  disposition,  began,  immediately  upon 
Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  his  suc- 
cession, turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  le- 
gitimate branch  of  the  family  [A.  D. 
1461],  and,  on  finding  that  prospect  not 
favourable,  to  John,  titular  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, son  of  Regnier  of  Anjou,  who  survi- 
ved to  protest  against  the  revolution  that 
had  dethroned  him.  John  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  invasion 
of  Naples.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1455,  Florence  assisted  him 
with  money,  and  Venice  at  least  with  her 
wishes ;'  but  Sforza  remained  unshaken 
in  that  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  which  his 
clear-sighted  policy  discerned  to  be  the 
best  safeguard  for  his  own  dynasty.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Neapolitan  nobil- 
ity, including  Orsini,  prince  of  Tarento, 
the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown, 
raised  the  banner  of  Anjou,  which  was 
sustained  also  by  the  youngest  Piccinino, 
the  last  of  the  great  condottieri,  under 
whose  command  the  veterans  of  former 
warfare  rejoiced  to  serve.  But  John  un- 
derwent the  fate  that  had  always  attend- 
ed his  family  in  their  long  competition 
for  that  throne.  After  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, his  want  of  resources,  aggravated 
by  the  defection  of  Genoa,  on  whose  an- 
cient enmity  to  the  house  of  Aragon  he 
had  relied,  was  perceived  by  the  barons 
of  his  party,  who.,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  ancestors,  returned  one  by 


*  A  story  is  told,  true  or  false,  that  bis  delight  in 
hearing  Quintus  Cortius  read,  without  any  other 
medicine,  cured  the  king  of  an  illness.  See  other 
proofs  of  his  love  of  letters  in  Tiraboschi,  t.  li, 
p.  40. 
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one  to  the  allegiance  of  Ferdinand.    [A. 
D.  1464.1 

The  peace  of  Italy  was  little  disturbed, 
except  oy  a  few  domestic  revolutions,  for 
sttteoT  several  years  after  this  Neapol- 
itaiyiiitbe  itanwar.*  Even  the  most  short- 
ofiheflf^  sighted  pK)liticians  were  some- 
teentbcen-  times  withdrawn  from  selfish 
^'y-  objects  by  the  appalUng  prog- 
ress of  the  Turks,  though  there  was  not 
energy  enough  in  their  councils  to  form 
any  concerted  plans  for  their  own  secu- 
rity. Venice  maintained  a  long,  but  ulti- 
mately an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Ma- 
homet II.  for  her  maritime  acquisitions 
in  Greece  and  Albania ;  and  it  was  not 


*  The  following  diatribution  of  a  tax  of  458,000 
florins,  imposed,  or  rather  proposed,  in  1464,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  a  general  war  against  the 
Turks,  will  eive  a  notion  of  the  relative  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  Italian  powers ;  but  it  is  probable 
thai  the  pope  rated  himself  above  his  fair  contin- 
ent. He  was  to  pay  100,000  florins ;  the  Vene- 
tians 100,000;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  80,000;  the 
Duke  of  Milan  70,000;  Florence  50,000 ;  the  Duke 
of  Modena  20,000 ;  Siena  15,000 ;  the  Maruiiia  of 
Mantua  10,000 ;  Lucca  8000 ;  the  Marqnis  ofMont- 
ferrat  5000.— Sismondi,  t.  x.,  p.  229.  A  similar  as- 
sessment occurs,  p.  307,  where  the  proportions  are 
not  quite  the  same. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  an 
estimate  of  the  force  of  all  Christian  powers,  writ- 
ten about  1454,  from  Sanuto's  Lives  of  the  Doges 
of  Venice,  p.  963.  Some  parto,  however,  app€»ar 
very  questionable.  The  King  of  France,  it  is  said, 
can  raise  30,000  men-at-arms ;  but  for  any  foreign 
enterprise,  only  15,000.  The  King  of  England  can 
do  the  same.  These  powers  are  exactly  eqnal ; 
otherwise  one  of  the  two  would  be  destroyed.  The 
King  of  Scotland,  "  ch'd  sigoore  di  grand!  paesi  e 
popoli  con  grande  poverti,'^  can  raise  10,000  men- 
at-arms  :  The  King  of  Norway  the  same  *  The 
King  of  Spoin  (Castile)  30,000 :  The  King  of  Por 
tugal  6000 :  The  Duke  of  Savoy  8000 :  The  Duke 
of  Milan  10,000.  The  republic  of  Venice  can  pay 
from  her  revenues  10,000 :  That  of  Florence  4000 ; 
The  pope  6000.  The  emperor  and  empire  can 
Taiae  60,000:  The  King  of  Hungary  80,000  (not 
■len-at-arms,  certainly). 

The  King  of  Prance,  in  1414,  had  2,000,000  do 
cats  of  revenue ;  but  now  only  half.  The  King  of 
England  bad  then  as  much;  now  only  700,000. 
The  King  of  Spain's  revenue  also  is  reduced  by 
the  wan  from  3,000,000  to  800,000.  The  Duke  or 
Burgundy  had  3,000,000 ;  now  900,000.  The  Duke 
of  Milan  has  sunk  from  1,000,000  to  500,000 ;  Ven- 
ice from  1,100,000,  which  she  possessed  in  1423, 
to  800,000 :  Florence  from  400,000  to  200,000. 

These  statistical  calculations  are  chiefly  remark- 
able, as  they  manifest  that  comprehensive  spirit  of 
treating  all  the  powers  of  Europe  as  parts  of  a  com- 
mon system,  which  began  to  actuate  the  Italians 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  these  enlarged  views 
of  policy  the  writings  of  JEneaa  Sylvius  afford  an 
eminent  instance.  Besides  the  more  general  and 
insensible  causes,  the  increase  bf  navigation  and 
revival  of  literature,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
continual  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,  which  led  the  poUticians  of  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope most  exposed  to  them  into  more  extensive 
views  as  to  the  resources  and  dispositions  of  Chris- 


till  after  his  death  relieved  Italy  from  its 
immediate  terror  that  the  ambitious  re- 
public endeavoured  to  extend  its  terri- 
tories by  encroaching  on  the  house  of 
Este.  [A.  D.  1483.}  Nor  had  Milan 
shown  much  disposition  towards  ag- 
grandizement. Erancesco  Sforza  had 
been  succeeded,  such  is  the  condition  of 
despotic  governments,  by  his  son  Galeaz- 
zo,  a  tyrant  more  execrable  than  the 
worst  of  the  Visconti.  His  extreme  cru- 
elties, and  the  insolence  of  a  debauch- 
ery that  gloried  in  the  public  dishonour 
of  families,  excited  a  few  darinff  spirits  to 
assassinate  him.  [A.  D.  1476 J  The  Mi- 
lanese profited  by  a  tyrannicide,  the  per- 
petrators of  which  they  had  not  courage 
or  gratitude  to  protect.  The  regency  of 
Bonne  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  infant 
duke,  Gian  Galeazzo,  deserved  the  praise 
of  wisdom  and  moderation.  [A.  D.  1480.] 
But  it  was  overthrown  in  a  few  years  by 
Ludovico  Sforza,  sumamed  the  Moor,  her 
husband's  brother;  who,  while  he  pro- 
claimed his  nephew's  majority,  and  affect- 
ed to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign,  hardly  dis- 
guised in  his  conduct  towards  foreign 
states  that  he  had  usurped  for  himself 
the  sole  direction  of  government. 

The  annals  of  one  of  the  few  surviving^ 
repubUcs,  that  of  Genoa,  present  j^At„of 
to  us,  during  the  fifteenth  as  well  Genoa  in 
as  the  preceding  century,  an  un-  *^'  ■««» 
ceasing  series  of  revolutions,  the  shortest 
enun>eration  of  which  would  occupy  sev- 
eral pages.  Torn  by  the  factions  of 
Adorni  and  Fregosi,  equal  and  eternal  ri- 
vals, to  whom  the  old  patrician  families 
of  Doria  and  Fieschi  were  content  to  be- 
come secondary,  sometimes  sinking  from 
weariness  of  civil  tumult  into  the  grasp 
of  Milan  or  France,  and  again,  from  im- 
patience of  foreign  subjection,  starting 
back  from  servitude  to  anarchy,  the  Ge- 
noa of  those  ages  exhibits  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  calm  and  rejpilar  aristocracy 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  latest 
revolution  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  was  in  1488,  when  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan became  sovereign,  an  Adomo  holding 
the  office  of  doge  as  his  lieutenant. 

Florence,  the  most  illustrious  and  for- 
tunate of  Italian  republics,  was  andorFto- 
now  rapidly  descending  from  '^<»* 
her  rank  among  free  commonwealths, 
though  surrounded  with  more  than  usual 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  We  must 
take  up  the  story  of  that  city  from  the 
revolution  of  1382,  which  restored  the 
ancient  Guelf  aristocracy,  or  party  of  the 
Albizi,  to  the  ascendency  of  which  a 
popular  insurrection  had  stripped  them. 
I  Fifty  years  elapsed  during  which  this 
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iMuty  retained  the  government  in  its  own 
hands  with  few  attempts  at  disturbance. 
Their  principal  adversaries  had  been  ex- 
iled, according  to  th^  invariable  and  per- 
haps necessary  custom  of  a  republic; 
the  populace  and  inferior  artisans  were 
dispirited  by  their  ill  si^ccess.  Compared 
with  the  leaders  of  other  factions,  Maso 
degP  Albizi  and  Nicola  di  Uzzano,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  his 
party,  were  attached  to  a  constitutional 
liberty.  Yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  any 
government,  which  does  not  rest  on  a 
broad  basis  of  public  consent,  to  avoid 
injustice,  that  they  twice  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  violate  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion. In  1393,  after  a  partial  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  faction,  they 
assembled  a  parliament,  and  established 
what  was  tecnuically  called  at  Florence 
a  Balia.*  This  was  a  temporary  delega- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  a  number,  gener- 
ally a  considerable  number,  of  citizens, 
who,  during  the  period  of  their  dictator- 
ship, named  the  magistrates,  instead  of 
drawing  them  by  lot,  and  banished  sus- 
pected individuals.  A  precedent  so  dan- 
gerous was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  their  country.  Be- 
sides this  temporary  balia,  the  regular 
scrutinies  periodically  made  in  order  to 
replenish  the  ba^s,  out  of  which  the 
names  of  all  magistrates  were  drwan  by 
lot,  according  to  the  constitution  estab- 
lished in  1328,  were  so  managed  as  to  ex- 
clude all  persons  disaffected  to  the  domi- 
nant faction.  But,  for  still  greater  secu- 
rity, a  council  of  two  hundred  was  form- 
ed, in  1411,  out  of  those  alone  who  had 
enjoyed  some  of  the  higher  offices  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years,  the  period  of  the 
aristocratical  ascendency,  through  which 
every  proposition  was  to  pass  before  it 
could  be  submitted  to  the  two  legislative 
conncils.t  These  precautions  indicate  a 
government  conscious  of  public  enmity ; 
and  if  the  Albizi  had  continued  to  sway 
the  republic  of  Florence,  their  jealousy 
of  the  people  would  have  suggested  stiU 
more  mnovations,  till  the  constitution 
bad  acquired,  in  legal  form  as  well  as 
substance,  an  absolutely  aristocratical 
character. 

But,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  se- 
verity their  avowed  adversaries,  the  ru- 
ling party  had  left  one  family,  whose 
SiMoTibe  prudence  gave  no  reasonable 
Madiei.  excuse  for  persecuting  them; 
and  whose  popularity,  aa  well  as  wealth, 
rendered  the  experiment  hazardous.  The 
Madiei  W4:re  among  the  most  eoosidera- 
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ble  of  the  new,  or  plebeian  nobility. 
From  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  their  name  not  very  unfre- 
quently  occurs  in  the  domestic  and  mili- 
tary annals  of  Florence.*  Salvestro  de* 
Medici,  who  had  been  partially  implicated 
in  the  democratical  revolution  that  lasted 
from  1378  to  1383,  escaped  proscription 
on  the  revival  of  the  Guelf  party,  though 
some  of  his  family  were  afterward  ban- 
ished. Throughout  the  long  depression 
of  the  popular  faction,  the  house  of  Med- 
ici was  always  regarded  as  their  conso- 
lation and  their  hope.  That  house  was 
now  represented  by  Giovanni,!  whose 
immense  wealth,  honourably  acouired  by 
commercial  dealings,  which  haa  already 
rendered  the  name  celebrated  in  Europe, 
was  expended  with  liberality  and  mag- 
nificence. Of  a  mild  temper,  and  averse 
to  cabals,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  party,  and  contented 
himself  with  repressing  some  fresh  en- 
croachments on  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution,  which  the  Albiaa  were  dis- 
posed to  make.^  They,  in  their  tum» 
freely  admitted  him  to  that  share  in  pub- 
lic councils  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  his  eminence  and  virtues;  a  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  their  admimstration 
was  not  illiberally  exclusive.  But  on  the 
death  of  Giovanni,  his  son  Cosmo  de* 
Medici,  inheriting  his  father's  riches  and 
estimation,  with  more  talents  and  more 
amljition,  thought  it  time  to  avail  himseli 
of  the  popularity  belonging  to  his  name. 
By  extensive  connexions  with  the  moai 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  especially  with 
Sforza,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  citizen  of  Florence.  The  oligarchy 
were  more  than  ever  unpopular.  Their 
administration,  since  1383,  had  indeed 
been  in  general  eminently  successful; 
the  acquisition  of  Pisa,  and  of  other  Tus- 
can cities,,  had  aggrwdized  the  republic, 
while  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  her  ships 
had  begun  to  trade  with  Alexandria,  and 
sometimes  to  contend  with  the  Genoese.^ 

*  The  Medici  are  enumerated  by  yillani  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  Black  faction  in  1304, 1.  Tiii.,  c. 
71.  One  of  that  family  was  beheaded  by  order  of 
the  Doke  of  Athens  in  1343, 1,  zii.,  c.  2.  It  is  sin- 
galar  that  Mr.  Roecoe  should  refer  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  history,  as  he  seems  to  do,  to  the  siege 
of  Scarpeii,  in  1351. 

t  Giovanni  was  not  nearly  related  to  SaWestro 
de*  Medici.  Their  families  are  said  per  lungo  trat- 
to  allontanarsl— Ammirato,  p.  992.  Neverthelesa, 
his  being  drawn  gonfalonier,  m  1421,  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  city,  and  prepared  the  way  to  thf 
sufaaeatient  revolution.~Ibid.    MachiaveUi,  1.  It. 

t  Machiavelli,  letoria  Fioreot.,  1.  \v. 

9  The  Florentines  sent  their  first  merchant  ship 
to  Alemndria  in  1422,  with  great  and  anxious 
hopes.    Prayera  were  oidered  lor  the  mcceet  of 
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Bnt  an  unprosperous  war  with  Lucca  di- 
minished a  reputation  which  was  never 
sustained  by  public  affection.  Cosmo 
and  his  friends  aggravated  the  errors  of 
the  government,  which,  having  lost  its 
wise  and  temperate  leader,  Nicola  di 
Uzzano,  had  fallen  into  the  rasher  hands 
of  Rinaldo  degP  Albizi.  He  incurred  the 
blame  of  being  the  first  aggressor  in  i 
struggle  which  had  become  inevitable. 
fA.  D.  1433.]  Cosmo  was  arrested  by 
command  of  a  gonfalonier  devoted  to 
the  Albizi,  and  condemned  to  banish- 
ment. But  the  oligarchy  had  done  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  city  was  full  of 
his  friends ;  the  honours  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  exile  attested  the  sentiments 
of  Italy.  Next  year  he  was  recalled  in 
triumph  to  Florence,  and  the  Albizi  were 
completely  overthrown. 

It  is  vam  to  expect,  that  a  victorious 
faction  will  scruple  to  retaliate  upon  its 
enemies  a  still  greater  measure  of  injus- 
tice than  it  experienced  at  their  hands. 
The  vanquished  have  no  rights  in  the 
eyes  of  a  conqueror.  The  sword  of  re- 
turning exiles,  flushed  by  victory,  and  in- 
censed by  suffering,  falls  successively 
upon  their  enemies,  upon  those  whom 
they  suspect  of  being  enemies,  upon 
those  who  may  hereafter  become  such. 
The  Albizi  had  in  general  respected  the 
legal  forms  of  their  free  republic,  which 
good  citizens,  and  perhaps  themselves, 
might  hope  one  day  to  see  more  effect- 
ive. The  Medici  made  all  their  govern- 
ment conducive  to  hereditary  monarchy. 
A  multitude  of  noble  citizens  were  driv- 
en from  their  country ;  some  were  even 
put  to  death.  A  balia  was  appointed  for 
ten  years,  to  exclude  all  the  Albizi  from 
magistracy,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  secu- 
rity to  the  ruling  faction,  to  supersede 
the  legitimate  institutions  of  the  republic. 
After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
dictatorial  power  'was  renewed  on  pre- 
tence of  fresh  danger,  and  this  was  re- 
peated six  times  in  twenty-one  years.* 
In  1465  the  constitutional  mode  of  draw- 


the  republic  by  am;  and  an  embaasy  deapatched 
with  preaenta  to  conciliate  the  sultan  of  Babylon, 
that  ia,  of  Grand  Cairo.— Ammirato,  p.  997.  Flo- 
rence had  ne^er  before  been  so  wealthy.  The 
circulating  money  waa  reckoned  (perbapa  extrava- 
gantly) at  4AX),000  florina.  The  manufacturea  of 
ailk  and  cloth  of  ^Id  had  never  flouriabedao  much. 
Architecture  revived  under  Brunelleacbi ;  litera- 
ture under  Leonard  Aretin  and  Filelfo,  p.  977. 
There  ia  aome  truth  in  M.  Siamondi'a  remark, 
that  the  Medici  have  derived  part  of  their  glory 
from  their  predeceaaora  in  government,  whom 
they  aobverted,  and  whom  they  have  rendered  ob- 
acure.  But  the  Milaneae  war,  breaking  out  in 
1423  tended  a  sood  deal  to  empoveiiah  Uie  city. 

'    *   MachiavelB,  L  v.      Ammiwitn 


ing  magistrates  was  permitted  to  reriva 
against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading 
party.  They  had  good  reason  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  a  liberty  which  was  incompatible 
with  their  usurpation.  The  gonfaloniers, 
drawn  at  random  from  among  respecta- 
ble citizens,  began  to  act  with  an  ind^ 
pendence  to  which  the  new  oUgarchy 
wa?  little  accustomed.  Cosmo,  mdeed, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party,  per- 
ceiving that  some  who  had  acted  in  insub- 
ordination to  him  were  looking  forward 
to  the  opportunity  6(  becoming  them- 
selves its  leaders,  was  not  unwilling  to 
throw  upon  them  the  unpopularity  attach- 
ed to  a  usurpation  by  which  he  had  main- 
tained his  influence.  Without  his  appa- 
rent participation,  though  not  against  his 
will,  the  free  constitution  was  again  sus- 
pended by  a  balia  appointed  for  the  nomin-^ 
ation  of  magistrates ;  and  the  regular  draw- 
ing of  names  by  lot  was  never,  I  believe, 
restored.*  Cosmo  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1464.  His  son,  Piero  de^  Medici, 
though  not  deficient  either  in  virtues  or 
abilities,  seemed  too  infirm  in  health  for  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  At  least 
he  could  only  be  chosen  by  a  sort  of  he- 
reditary title,  which  the  party  above  men- 
tioned, some  from  patriotic,  more  from 
selflsh  motives,  were  reluctant  to  admit. 
A  strong  opposition  was  raised  to  the 
family  pretensions  of  the  Medici.  Like 
all  Florentine  factions,  it  trusted  to  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  chance  of  arms  was  not 
in  its  favour.  There  is  little  to  regret  in 
the  downfall  of  that  oUgarchy,  which 
had  all  the  disregard  of  popular  rightSt 
without  the  generous  virtues  of  the  Me- 
dici.f  From  this  revolution  in  1466,  when 
some  of  the  most  considerable  citizens 
were  banished,  we  may  date  an  acknowl- 
edged supremacy  in  the  house  of  Medici, 
the  chief^  of  which  nominated  the  regular 
magistrates,  and  drew  to  himself  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  republic. 

The  two  sons  of  Piero,  Lorenzo  and 
Julian,  especially  the  former,  Lorenzo  de 
though  young  at  their  father^s  Medici, 
death  [A.  D.  1469],  assumed,  by  the  re- 
quest of  their  friends,  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment.  It  was  impossible  that,  among 
a  people  who  had  so  many  recollections 
to  attach  to  the  name  of  liberty,  among 
so  many  citizens  whom  their  ancient 
constitution  invited  to  public  trust,  the 
control  of  a  single  family  should  excite 
no  dissatisfaction ;  and  perhaps  their  want 

*  Amtnirato,  t.  iL,  p.  62-67. 

t  Aimnirato,  p.  03.  Roacoe'a  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
dici, ch.  2.  Machiavelli.  Siamondi.  The  two 
latter  aie  perpetual  xeferencea  in  thia  part  of  hiato 
ry,  where  no  other  ia  made. 
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of  any  positive  authority  heightened  the 
appearance  of  usurpation  in  their  influ- 
ence. But,  if  the  people's  wish  to  resign 
-their  freedom  gives  a  title  to  accept  the 
government  of  a  country,  the  Medici 
were  no  usurpers.  That  family  never 
tost  the  aflections  of  the  populace.  The 
cry  of  Palle,  Palle  (their  armorial  distinc- 
tion),  would  at  any  time  rouse  the  Flor- 
entines to  defend  the  chosen  patrons  of 
the  republic.  If  their  substantial  influ- 
ence could  before  be  questioned,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  wherein  Julian  per- 
ished, excited  an  enthusiasm  for  the  sur- 
viving brother  that  never  ceased  during 
his  life.  Nor  was  this  any  thinff  unnatu- 
ral, or  any  severe  reproach  to  Florence. 
All  around,  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna, 
the  lamp  of  liberty  had  long  since  been 
extinguished  in  blood.  The  freedom  of 
8iena  and  Genoa  was  dearly  purchased 
by  revolutionary  proscriptions;  that  of 
Venice  was  only  a  name.  The  republic 
which  had  preserved  longest,  and  with 
greatest  purity,  that  vestal  fire,  had  at 
least  no  relative  degradation  to  fear  in 
surrendering  herself  to  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici. I  need  not  in  this  place  expatiate 
upon  what  the  name  instantly  suggests, 
the  patronage  of  science  and  art,  and  the 
constellation  of  scholars  and  poets,  of 
architects  and  painters,  whose  reflected 
beams  cast  their  radiance  around  his 
head.  His  political  reputation,  though 
far  less  duraole,  was  in  his  own  age  as 
conspicuous  as  that  which  he  acquired  in 
the  history  of  letters.  Equally  active  and 
sagacious,  he  held  his  way  through  the 
varying  combinations  of  Italian  policy, 
always  with  credit,  and  generally  with 
success.  Florence,  if  not  enriched,  was 
upon  the  whole  aggrandized  during  his 
administration,  which  was  exposed  to 
some  severe  storms  from  the  unscrupu- 
lous adversaries,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  resist.  As  a  patriot,  indeed,  we  never 
can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  the 
meed  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  com- 
pleted that  subversion  of  the  Florentine 
republic  which  his  two  immediate  ances- 
tors had  so  well  prepared.  The  two 
councils,  her  regular  legislature,  he  su- 
fierseded  by  a  permanent  senate  of  sev- 
enty persons;*  while  the  gonfalonier  and 


*  Aoimirato,  p.  145.  Machiavel  rays,  I.  viii.,  that 
this  was  done  liatringere  il  govemOi  e  che  le  de- 
liberazioni  importanti  si  riduceasero  in  minore  nn- 
mero.  Mr.  Roacoe,  ro\.  n.,  p.  53,  la  puzzled  how 
to  explain  this  decided  breach  of  the  people's  rights 
by  his  hero.  But  though  it  rather  appears  from 
Aminirato's  expressions  that  the  two  councils  were 
'  now  abolished,  yet  from  M.  Sismondi,  t.  xi.,  p.  186» 
who  oaotea  an  author  I  have  not  seen,  and  from 


priors,  become  a  mockery  and  pagBant  lb 
keep  up  the  illusion  of  liberty,  were  taught 
that,  in  exercising  a  legitimate  authority 
without  the  sanction  of  their  prince,  a 
name  now  first  heard  at  Florence,  they  in- 
curred the  risk  of  punishment  for  their  au 
dacity.*  Even  the  total  dilapidation  of  his 
commercial  wealth  was  repaired  at  the 
cost  of  the  state;  and  the  republic* dis- 
gracefully screened  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Medici  by  her  own.f  But,  compared  with 
the  statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  re- 
proach Lorenzo  with  no  heinous  crime. 
He  had  many  enemies ;  his  descendants 
had  many  more;  but  no  unequivocid 
charge  of  treachery  or  assassination  has 
been  substantiated  against  his  memory. 
By  the  side  of  Galeazzo  or  Ludovico 
Sforza,  of  Ferdinand  or  his  sou  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  of  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he 
shines  with  unspotted  lustre.  [A.  D. 
1492.]  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  that  his  premature 
death  has  frequently  been  considered  as 

Nardi,  p.  7, 1  should  infer  that  they  still  formally 
subsisted. 

*  Cambi,  a  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had,  in  concert 
with  the  priorSj  admonished  some  public  officers 
for  a  breach  of  duty.  Fu  giudicato  questo  atto 
molto  superbo,  says  Aromirato,  che  senza  partici- 
pazione  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  principe  del  gover- 
no,  fosse  seguito,  che  in  Pisa  in  quel  tempo  si  ri- 
trovava,  p.  164.  The  gonfalonier  was  fined  for  ex- 
ecuting his  constitutional  functions.  This  was  A 
downnght  confession  that  the  republic  was  at  an 
end;  and  all  it  pi  evokes  M.  Sismondi  to  sa>  is 
not  too  much,  t.  zi.,  p.  345. 

t  Since  the  Medici  took  on  themselves  the  char. 
acter  of  princes,  they  had  forgotten  how  to  be  mer- 
chants. But,  imprudently  enough,  they  had  not 
discontinued  their  commerce,  which  was  of  course 
hiismanaged  by  agents,  whom  they  did  not  overlook. 
The  consequence  was  the  complete  dilapidation 
of  their  vast  fortune.  The  public  revenues  had 
been  for  some  years  applied  to  make  up  its  defi- 
ciencies. But  from  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
republic,  if  we  may  still  use  that  name,  she  should 
appear  to  have  considered  herself,  rather  than  Lo- 
renzo, as  the  debtor.  The  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was dmiinished  one  half.  Manjr  charitablefoun- 
dations  were  suppressed.  The  circulating  specie 
was  taken  at  one  fifth  below  its  nominal  value  in 
payment  of  taxes,  while  the  government  continued 
to  issue  it  at  its  former  rate.  Thus  was  Lorenzo  re- 
imbursed a  part  of  his  loss  at  the  expense  of  all  his 
feUow-citizen8.-*8ismohdi,  t.  zi.,  p.  347.  It  is 
slightly  alluded  to  by  Machiavel. 

The  vast  expenditure  of  the  Medici  for  the  sake 
of  political  influence  would  of  itself  have  absorbed 
all  their  profits.  Cosmo  is  said  b]r  Ouicciardini  to 
have  spent  400,000  docaU  in  building  churches, 
monasteries,  and  other  public  works,  1.  i.,  p.  91 
The  expenses  of  the  family  between  1434  ana  1471 
in  builoings.  charities,  and  taxes  alone,  amounted 
to  663.755  florins ;  equal  in  value,  according  to  Sis- 
mondi, to  32,000,000  francs  at  present.— Hist,  des 
R^iHibl.,  t.  X.,  p.  173.  Thev  seem  to  have  advan- 
cea  moneys  imprudently,  tbroagh  their  agents,  to 
Edward  iV.,  who  was  not  the  best  of  debtors.— 
Comines,  M^ni.  de  Charlis  VIIL,  L  vii.,c.  0. 
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liie  cause  of  those  unhappy  revolutions 
that  speedily  ensued,  and  which  his  fore- 
sight would,  it  was  imagined,  have  been 
able  to  prevent;  an  opinion  which,  wheth- 
er founded  in  probability  or  otherwise, 
attests  the  common  sentiment  about  his 
character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not 
rratenriontor  ^^^^  changed  the  destinies  of 
Prenne  upon  Italy,  however  premature  bis 
Naples.  death  may  appear,  if  we  ccmi- 

sider  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  ex- 
istence, it  must  be  admitted,  that  for  his 
own  welfare,  pertiaps  for  his  glory,  he 
had  lived  out  the  full  measure  of  his 
time.  An  age  of  new  and  uncommon 
revolutions  was  about  to  arise,  among 
the  earliest  of  which  the  temporary  down- 
fall of  his  family  was  to  be  reckoned. 
The  long-contested  succession  of  Naples 
was  again  to  involve  Italy  in  war.  The 
ambition  of  strangers  was  once  more  to 
desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  had  reigned  for  thirty  years  after 
the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor  with 
success  and  abiUty ;  but  with  a  degree  of 
ill  fsiith  as  well  as  tyranny  towards  his 
subjects  that  rendered  his  government 
deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso, 
whose  succession  seemed  now  near  at 
hand,  was  still  more  maiked  b^  these 
vices  than  himself.*  Meanwhile,  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had 
legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old 
Regnier,  to  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
his  grandson  by  a  daughter ;  whose  mar- 
riage into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had, 
however,  so  displeased  her  father,  that 
he  bequeathed  his  Neapolitan  title,  along 
with  his  real  patrimony,  the  county  of 
Provence,  to  a  count  of  Maine ;  by  whose 
V3stament  they  became  vested  in  the 
crown  of  France.  Louis  XL,  while  he 
took  possession  of  Provence,  gave  him- 
self no  trouble  about  Naples.  But  Charles 
VIII. ,  inheriting  his  father^s  ambition 
without  that  cool  sagacity  which  restrain- 
ed it  in  general  from  impracticable  at- 
tempts, and  far  better  circumstanced  at 
home  than  Louis  had  ever  been,  was 
ripe  for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  his 
pretensions  upon  Naples,  or  even  for 
more  extensive  projects.  It  was  now 
two  centuries  since  the  kings  of  France 
had  aimed,  by  intervals,  at  conquests  in 
Italy.  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  succes- 
sors were  anxious  to  keep  up  a  connex- 
ion with  the  Guelf  party,  and  to  be  con- 


*  Comines,  who  tpeakt  sufficiently  ill  of  the 
fetheTfiunw  up  theion't  character  verr  concisely: 
Mul  homoM  n'a  este  plus  cruel  ^ue  lui,  ne  plus 
aau^ais,  m  plus  vicieux  et  plus  infiMt,  ne  plus 
gourmand  que  luv  L  vii..  c.  13. 


sidered  its  natural  heads,  as  the  German 
emperors  were  of  the  Ghibelins.  The  long 
English  wars  changed  all  views  of  the 
court  of  France  to  self-defence.  But,  in 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  its  plans  of  aggran- 
dizement beyond  the  Alps  began  to  ro- 
vive.  Several  times,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed, the  republic  of  Genoa  put  itself  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  The  dukes  of 
Savoy,  possessing  most  part  of  Pied- 
mont, and  masters  of  the  mountain-pass- 
es, were,  by  birth,  intermarriage,  and 
habitual  policy,  completely  dedicated  to 
the  French  interests.*  In  the  former  wars 
of  Ferdinand  against  the  house  of  Anjou, 
Pope  Pius  II.,  a  very  enlightened  states- 
man, foresaw  the  danger  of  Italy  from 
the  prevailing  influence  of  France,  and 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  her  ar* 
mies.t  But  at  that  time  the  central  parts 
of  Lombardy  were  held  by  a  man  equally 
renowned  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician, 
Francesco  Sforza.  Conscious  that  a 
claim  upon  his  own  dominions  subsisted 
in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  maintained  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Aragonese  dynas- 
ty at  Naj^es,  as  having  a  common  interest 
against  France.  But  after  his  death  the 
connexion  between  Milan  and  Naples 
came  to  be  weakened.  In  the  new  sys- 
tem of  alliances,  Milan  and  Florence, 
sometimes  including  Venice,  were  com- 
bined against  Ferdinand  and  Sixtus  IV., 
an  unprincipled  and  restless  pontiff.  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza,  who  had  usurped  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  found,  as  that  young  man  ad- 
vanced to  maturity,  that  one  crime  requir- 
ed to  be  completed   by  another.    To 


*  Denina,  Storia  dell'  Italia  Occidentalo,  t  ii^ 
passim.  Louis  XI.  treated  Savor  as  a  fief  of 
France;  interfering  in  all  its  afllairs,  and  even 
taking  on  himself  the  regency  after  the  death  dt 
Philibert  I.,  under  pretence  of  preventing  disor- 
ders, p.  185.  The  Marquis  of  Saluno,  who  pos- 
sessed considerable  territories  in  the  south  of  Pied- 
mont»  had  done  homage  to  France  ever  since  1359 
(p.  40),  though  to  the  Injury  of  his  r«il  superior, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  |ave  France  another 
pretext  for  interference  in  ttaty,  p.  187. 

t  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  in  a  conMrence  vvith  Pins 
II.  at  FloreDce,  having  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  pone  should  support  Ferdinand :  Pontifea 
hand  ferendum  fuisse  ait,  regem  a  se  constitutum, 
armis  ejici,  neque  id  Italie  Bbertati  eonducere; 
Oallos,  si  renium  obtinoissenl,  Beaas  heuddukA 
subactuTOe;  Ftorenttnos  adversns  lilia  nihil  acto- 
ros;  Borsiom  Mutiiin  ducem  Gallis  galliorem 
videri;  Flaminin  regulos  ad  Francos  indinaiv; 
Oenuam  Francis  subesse,  et  civitaton  Astensem ; 
si  pontiJex  Romanus  ali^uando  Frsiicorun  amicus 
assumatur,  nihil  reliqui  in  ItaliA  remanere  ouod 
non  transeat  in  GaUorum  nomen ;  tuerise  Italian, 
dum  Ferdinandom  tueretur.~G<Nnmeotar.  Pii  Se- 
cundi,  1.  iv.,  p.  oa  Spondanus,  who  led  me  to  thia 
pessaffe»  is  very  angry ;  but  the  year  14M  p  lovad 
Pius  n.  to  be  a  wary  r'* 
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depose  and  murder  hU  ward  was  how- 
ever a  scheme  that  prttdeiice»  thongh  not 
conscience,  bade  him  hesitate  to  execute. 
He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of  Nsples, 
and  Piero  de'  Medici,  Lorenzo's  heir,  his 
decided  enemies.  A  revolution  at  Milsn 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  his  con- 
tinuing in  usurpation.  [A.  D.  1439.}  In 
tliese  circumstances,  Ludovico  Sforsa 
excited  the  King  of  France  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Naples.* 

So  long  as  the  t^ee  great  nations  of 
Burope  were  unable  to  put  forth  their 
natural  strength  through  internal  separa- 
tion or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so 
little  to  dread  for  their  independence, 
that  their  policy  was  altogether  directed 
to  regulatmg  the  domestic  balance  of 
power  among  themselves.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  Europe  would  have  mani- 
fested the  necessity  of  reconciling  pettj 
animosities,  and  sacrificing  petty  ambt* 
tion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  nationality 
of  their  governments ;  not  by  attempting 
to  melt  down  Lombards  and  Neapolitans, 
principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single 
monarchy,  but  by  the  more  just  and  ra- 
tional scheme  of  a  common  federation. 
The  politicians  of  Italy  were  abundantly 
competent,  as  far  as  cool  and  clear  un- 


derstandings could  render  them,  to  per* 
ceive  the  interests  of  their  country.  £ul 
it  is  the  will  of  Providence,  that  the  high- 
est  and  surest  wisdom,  even  in  matters 
of  policy,  should  never  be  unconnected 
with  virtue.  In  relieving  himself  from  an 
immediate  danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  over* 
looked  the  consideration  that  the  pre* 
sumptive  heir  of  the  King  of  Franco 
claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  principal- 
ity of  Milan,  which  he  was  compassing 
by  usurpation  and  murder.  But  neither 
JMilan  nor  Naples  was  free  from  other 
claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  re» 
served  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  spoil  of 
Italy.  A  louder  and  a  loader  strain  of 
warlike  dissonance  will.be  heard  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  gulf.  The  dark  and  wily 
Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximil- 
ian, are  preparing  to  hasten  into  the  lists ; 
the  schemes  of  ambition  are  assuming 
a  more  comprehensive  aspect;  and  the 
controversy  of  Neapolitan  succession 
is  to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry  be- 
tween the  houses  of  France  and  Austria. 
But  here,  while  Italy  is  still  untouched, 
and  before  as  yet  the  first  lances  of 
France  gleam  adong  the  defiles  of  the 
Alps,  we  close  the  history  of  the  Biiddle 
Ages. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  8PAIN  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA. 


ikiiigdom  of  the  Yiaiffoth*.— Copqaest  of  Spain  bv 
Um  Moors. — Gradaal  ReviTal  of  the  Spanish 
Nation. — Kingdoms  of  Leon,  Arason,  NaTarre. 
and  Castile,  socoessivel^  formea. — Chaiterad 
Towns  of  Castile.— Military  Orders.^0anqiieet 
of  Ferdinand  HI.  and  James  of  Aragon^— Causes 
of  the  delay  in  expelling  the  Moors.— History  of 
Castile  continued;— Character  of  the  government. 
— Peter  the  Cmel.-^House  of  Trastamare.— 
John  il.— Henry  IV.— Constitution  of  Castile.— 
National  Aaaeinbliesor  Cortes.— Their  constitu- 
ent paru.— Right  of  Taxation.— Legislation.— 
Privy  Council  of  Castile.— Laws  for  the  protec- 
tkm  of  Liberty,  r-lmperfections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.— Aragon.— Its  history  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. — Disputed  succession. — Con- 
scitQtioa  of  Aragon.— Free  spirit  of  its  Aristoc- 
racy.—Privilege  of  Union.---Powers  of  the  Jus- 
tixa. — Lefal  Securities. — Illustrations.— Other 
Constitutional  Lawa. — Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
•—Union  of  two  Crowns  by  the  Marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.— Conquest  of  Gruuiada. 

Ths  history  of  Spain  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  ought  to  commence  with  the 

*  Goicciaidini,  i  i 


dynasty  of  the  Visigoths ;  a  na-  Kingdom  or 
tion  among  the  first  that  assault-  Visfgoihs  in 
ed  and  overthrew  the  Roman  ^^' 
Empire,  and  whose  establishment  prece« 
ded  oy  nearly  half  a  century  the  invasioA 
of  Clovis.  Vanquished  by  that  conquer- 
or in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  Gothie 
monarchs  lost  their  extensive  dominions 
in  Gaul,  and  transferred  their  residence 
from  Toulouse  to  Toledo.  But  I  hold 
the  annals  of  barbarians  so  unworthy  of 
remembrance,  that  I  will  not  detain  the 
reader  by  naming  one  sovereign  of  thai 
obscure  race.  The  Merovingian  kings  of 
France  were  perhaps  as  deeply  stained 
by  atrocious  crimes,  but  their  history^ 
slightly  as  I  have  noticed  it,  is  the  neces^ 
sary  foundation  of  that  of  Chaiiemagne* 
and  illustrates  the  feudal  system  and 
constitutional  antiquities  of  France.  If 
those  of  Castile  had  been  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  historical  student,  I  should 
have,  taken  the  same  pains  to  trace  tbeir 
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original  in  the  <70thic  monarchy.  For 
that  is  at  least  as  much  the  primary 
source  of  the  old  Castilian  constitution^ 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  of  our  own. 
It  may,  however,  suffice  to  mention,  that 
it  differed  in  several  respects  from  that 
of  the  Franks  during  the  same  period. 
The  crown  was  less  hereditary,  or  at 
least  the  regular  succession  was  more 
frequently  disturbed.  The  prelates  had  a 
still  more  commanding  influence  in  tem- 
poral government.  The  distinction  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  was  less  marked, 
the  laws  more  miiform,  and  approaching 
nearly  to  the  imperial  code.  The  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  perhaps  more  lim- 
ited by  an  arislocratical  council  than  in 
France,  but  it  never  yielded  to  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  mayors  of  the  palace. 
Civil  wars  and  disputed  successions  were 
very  frequent,  but  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  violated  by  the  custom 
of  partition. 

Spain,  after  remaining  for  nearly  three 
Conquest  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the 
by  tbe  Visigoths,  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
»*«»«»«•.  the  Saracens  in  712.  The  fer- 
vid and  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  dis- 
tinguished the  youthful  period  of  Ma- 
hometanism,  might  sufficiently  account 
for  this  conquest ;  even  if  we  could  not 
assign  additional  causes, — ^the  factions 
which  divided  the  Goths,  the  resentment 
of  disappointed  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
the  provocations  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
temerity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an  em- 
pire on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle. 
It  is  more  surprising,  that  a  remnant  of 
this  ancient  monarchy  should  not  only 
have  preserved  its  national  liberty  and 
name  in  the  northern  mountains,  but 
waged  for  some  centuries  a  successful, 
and  generally  an  offensive  warfare  against 
the  conquerors,  till  the  balance  was  com- 

Sletely  turned  in  its  favour,  and  the 
loors  were  compelled  to  maintain  almost 
as  obstinate  and  protracted  a  contest  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula.  But  the 
Arabian  monarchs  or  Cordova  found  in 
their  success  and  imagined  security  a  pre- 
text for  indolence ;  even  in  the  cultivation 
of  science,  and  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nificent architecture  of  their  mosques 
and  palaces,  they  forgot  their  poor  but 
daring  enemies  in  the  Asturias;  while, 
according  to  the  nature  of  despotism,  the 
fruits  of  wisdom  or  bravery  in  one  gen- 
eration were  lost  in  the  follies  and  ef- 
feminacy of  the  next.  Their  kingdom 
was  dismembered  by  successful  rebels, 
who  formed  the  states  of  Toledo,  Hues- 
ca,  Saragosa,  and  others  less  eminent; 
and  these,  in  their  own  mutual  contests, 


not  only  lelaxed  their  natural  enmity  to- 
wards the  Christian  princes,  but  some- 
times sought  their  alliance.* 

The  last  attack,  which  seemed  to  en- 
danger the  reviving  monarchy  of  Kingdom 
Spain,  was  that  of  Almanzor,  the  ^  **«»• 
illustrious  vizier  of  Haccham  II.,  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  wherein  the 
city  of  Leon,  and  even  the  shrine  of  Com- 
postella,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  For 
some  ages  before  this  transient  reflux 
gradual  encroachments  had  been  made 
upon  the  Saracens;  and  the  kingdom^ 
originally  styled  of  Oviedo,  the  seat  of 
which  was  removed  to  Leon  in  914,  had 
extended  its  boundary  to  the  Duero,  and 
even  to  the  mountainous  chain  of  the 
Guadarrama.  The  province  of  old  Cas- 
tile, thus  denominated,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  the  castles  erected,  while 
it  remained  a  march  or  frontier  against 
the  Moors,  was  governed  by  hereditaiy 
counts,  elected  originally  bv  the  provin- 
cial aristocracy,  and  virtually  independ- 
ent, it  seems  probable,  of  the  kings  of 
Leon,  though  commonly  serving  them  in 
war,  as  brethren  of  the  same  faith  and 
nation,  t 

While  the  kings  of  Leon  were  thus  occu- 
pied in  recovering  the  western  provinces, 
another  race  of  Christian  princes  grew  up 
silently  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrene- 
an  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  Kingdonio  or 
more  obscure  than  the  begin-  Nammond 
nings  of  those  little  states,  a™«»"- 
which  were  formed  in  Navarre  and  the 
country  of  Soprarbe.  They  might  per- 
haps be  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Moorish  conquests.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees  dwelt  an  aboriginal  people ;  the 
last  to  undergo  the  yoke,  and  who  had  nev- 
er acquired  the  language,  of  Rome.  We 
know  little  of  these  intrepid  mountaia- 
eers  in  the  dark  period  which  elaj^ed 
under  the  Gothic  and  Frank  dynasties, 
till  we  find  them  cutting  off  the  rear- 
guard of  Charlemagne  in  Roncesvalles, 

*■  Cardonne,  Hist,  de  VA-friqile  H  de  rEspegne. 

t  Accordinj^  to  Roderic  of  Toledo,  one  of  the 
earliest  Spanish  biatorians,  though  not  older  than 
tbe  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nobles 
of  Castile,  in  the  reign  of  Froila,  about  the  year 
924,  sibi  etposteris  providerunt,  et  duosmilites  non 
de  potentioribus,  sed  dB  prudentioribus  elegenuit, 
quod  et  indices  statuerunt,  ut  dissensiones  patris 
et  queremntium  cause  suo  judicio  sopirentur,  1.  ▼., 
c.  1.  Seyeral  other  passages  in  the  same  writer 
prove  that  the  counts  of  Castile  were  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  Leon,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand OonsaWo  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centa* 
ry.  £z  quo  iste  tuscepit  sue  patrin  comitatnmi 
cessaverunt  reges  Astuhamm  rosolescere  in  Can- 
tellam,  et  a  flumine  PisoricA  nihil  amplius  rindicA- 
runt,  1.  ▼.,  c.  2.  Marina,  in  his  Knsayo  Historico 
Critico,  is  disposed  to  coDtrorert  this  fact 
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and  maintainiog  at  least  their  independ- 
ence, though  seldom,  like  the  kings  of 
Asturias,  waging  ofiensive  war  against 
the  Saracens.  The  town  of  Jaca,  situa- 
ted among  long  narrow  valleys  that  in- 
tersect the  southern  ridges  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, was  the  capital  of  a  little  free  state, 
whif^h  afterward  expanded  into  the  mon- 
archy of  Aragon.*  A  territory  rather 
more  extensive  belonged  to  Navarre,  the 
kings  of  which  fixed  their  seat  at  Pam- 
pelona.  Biscay  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided between  this  kingdom  and  that  of 
Leon.  The  connexion  of  Aragon  or  So> 
prarbe  and  Navarre  was  very  intimate, 
and  they  were  often  united  under  a  single 
chief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centu- 
Kingdooior  ry,  Sancho  the  Great,  king  of 
i^sciie.  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  ena- 
bled to  render  his  second  son,  Ferdinand, 
count,  or,  as  he  assumed  the  title.  King 
of  Castile.  This  effectually  dismember- 
ed that  province  from  the  kingdom  of 
Leon ;  but  their  union  soon  became  more 
complete  than  ever,  though  with  a  re- 
versed supremacy.  Bermudo  III.,  king  of 
Leon,  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  new  £ng 
of  Castile,  who  had  married  his  sister; 
and  Ferdinand,  in  her  right  or  in  that  of 
conquest,  became  master  of  the  united 
monarchy.  This  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Christian  states  enabled 
them  to  direct  a  more  unremitting  ener- 
gy against  their  ancient  enemies,  who 
were  now  sensibly  weakened  by  the  va- 
rious causes  of  decline  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Spaniards  were  almost  al- 
ways superior  in  the  field;  the  towns. 


*  The  Fueros,  or  written  laws  of  Jaca»  were 
perhaps  more  ancient  than  any  local  customair  in 
Carope.  Alfonso  III.  confirms  them  by  name  ot  the 
andeiit  usages  of  Jaca.  They  prescribe  the  de- 
scect  of  landa  and  moveables,  as  well  as  the  elec- 
tion of  municipal  ma^strates.  The  following  law, 
which  enjoins  the  hsmg  in  arms  on  a  sudden  emer> 
vency,  illustrates,  with  a  sort  of  romanllc  wildness, 
ue  manners  of  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  well-known  passage  in  thQ  Lady  of 
the  LakOi  De  appellitis  ila  statuimus.  Cum  hom- 
ines de  villis,  vel  qui  stant  in  monianis  cum  suis 
ganatis  [gregibus],  audierint  appellitura;  omnes 
capiant  arma,  et  dimissis  ganatis,  et  omnibus  aliis 
suis  faziendis  [negotiis]  sequantur  appelliium.  Et 
si  iUi  qui  fuerint  magis  remoti,  invenerint  m  villA 
magis  proxini&  appellito  [deest  aliquid?]  omnes 
qui  nondum  fuerint  egressi  tunc  viliam  illam.  quee 
tardius  secuta  est  appelliium,  pecent  [solvent] 
uuam  baccam  [vaccamj ;  et  unuaquisque  homo  ex 
illis  qui  tardius  secutus  est  appetlitum,  et  quern 
magis  remoii  prascesserint,  pecet  tres  solidos,  quo- 
modo  nobis  videbitar,  partiendoe.  Tamen  in  JacA 
et  m  aliis  villis,  sint  aliqui  uominati  et  certi,  quoe 
elegerint  consulee,  qui  remaneant  ad  villas  custo- 
diendas  et  defendendas.— Biancas  Commenlaria  in 
Bcbotti  Hispania  IllOMrata,  p.  506» 


which  they  began  by  pillaging,  they  gradu- 
ally possessed ;  their  valour  was  height- 
ened by  the  customs  of  chivalry,  and 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Cid';  and, 
before  the  end  of  this  age,  Alonso  VI.  re* 
covered  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  city  of  Toledo.  This  capturs  or 
was  the  severest  blow  whicli  the  Toledo, 
Moors  had  endured,  and  an  unequivocal 
symptom  of  that  change  in  their  relative 
strength  which,  from  being  so  gradual, 
was  the  more  irretrievable.  Calamities 
scarcely  inferior  fell  upon  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent Quarter.  The  kings  of  Aragon  (a 
title  belonging  originally  to  a  little  dis- 
trict upon  the  river  of  that  name)  had 
been  cooped  up  almost  in  the  mountains 
by  the  small  Moorish  states  north  of  the 
I^bro,  especially  that  of  Huesca.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  thev 
began  to  attack  their  neighbours  with 
success;  the  Moors  lost  one  town  after 
another,  till,  in  1118,  exposed  and  weak- 
ened by  the  reduction  of  all  these  places,, 
the  city  of  Saragosa,  in  which  a  And  sara- 
line  of  Mahometan  princes  had  s°»- 
flourished  for  several  ages,  became  the 
prize  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  The  southern  parts  of  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Aragon  were  suc- 
cessively reduced  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; while  all  new  Castile  and  Estre- 
madura  became  a,nnexed  in  the  same 
gradual  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the 
descendants  of  Alfonso  VI. 

Although  the  feudal  system  cannot 
be  said  to  have  obtamed  in  the  j,j^^^  ^^,. 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  tung  ihe 
their  peculiar  situation  gave  the  "JJ|^^°' 
aristocracy  a  great  de^  of  the  ^ 
same  power  and  independence  which 
resulted  in  France  and  Germany  from 
that  institution.  The  territory  succes- 
sively recovered  from  the  Moors,  like 
waste  lands  reclaimed,  could  have  no 
proprietor  but  the  con(][uerors ;  and  the 
prospect  of  such  acouisitions  was  a  con- 
stant incitement  to  the  nobility  of  Spain^ 
especially  to  those  who  had  settled  them- 
selves on  the  Castilian  frontier.  In  their 
new  conquests,  they  built  towns  and 
invited  Christian  settlers,  the  Saracen 
inhabitants  being  commonly  expelled, 
or  voluntarily  retreating  to  the  safer 
provinces  of  the  south.  Thus  Burgos  was 
settled  by  a  count  of  Castile  about  880 ;  an- 
other fixed  his  seat  at  Osma;  a  third 
at  Sepulveda;  a  fourth  at  Salamanca. 
These  cities  were  not  free  from  inces- 
sant peril  of  a  sudden  attack  till  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  I., 
and,  consequently,  the  necessity^of  keep- 
ing in  exercise  a  numerous  and  armed 
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population  gave  a  character  of  personal 
freedom  and  privilege  to  the  inferior 
classes,  which  they  hardly  possessed  at 
so  early  a  period  in  any  other  monarchy. 
Villanaffe  seems  neyer  to  have  been 
established  in  the  Hispano'-Gothic  king- 
doms Leon  and  Castile ;  though  I  confess 
it  was  far  from  being  unknown  in  that 
of  Aragon,  which  had  formed  its  institu- 
tions on  a  feudal  pattern.  Since  nothing 
makes  us  forget  tne  arbitrary  distinctions 
of  rank  so  much  as  participation  in  any 
common  calamity,  every  man  who  had 
escaped  the  great  shipwreck  of  liberty 
and  religion  in  the  mountains  of  Asturi- 
as  was  invested  with  a  personal  dignity, 
which  gave  him  value  m  his  own  eyes 
and  those  of  his  country.  It  is  probably 
this  sentiment,  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  gradually  fixing  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  has  produced  the  elevation  of 
manner  remarked  by  travellers  in  the 
Castihan  peasant.  But  while  these  ac- 
quisitions of  the  nobtHty  promoted  the 
grand  object  of  winning  back  the  penin- 
sula from  its  invaders,  they  by  no  means 
invigorated  the  government,  or  tended  to 
domestic  tranquillity. 

A  more  interesting  method  of  securing 
chartered  ^®  public  defence  was  by  the 
towns  or  institution  of  chartered  towns 
oommunitieik  q^  communities.  These  were 
established  at  an  earher  period  than  in 
France  and  England,  and  were  in  some 
degree  of  a  peculiar  description.  Instead 
of  purchasing  their  immunities,  imd  al- 
most their  personal  freedom,  at  the  hands 
of  a  master,  the  burgesses  of  Castiliaa 
towns  were  invested  with  civil  rights  and 
extensive  property  on  the  more  tiberal 
condition  of  protecting  their  countnr. 
The  eariiest  instance  of  the  erection  of  a 
community  is  in  1080,  when  Alfonso  V., 
in  the  cortes  at  Leon,  established  the  priv- 
ileges of  that  city  with  a  regular  code  of 
laws,  by  which  its  magistrates  should 
be  governed.  The  citizens  of  Carrion, 
Llanes,  and  other  towns,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  same  prince.  Sancho  the 
Great  gave  a  similar  constitution  to  Nax- 
ara.  Sepulveda  had  its  code  of  laws  in 
1076  from  Alfonso  VI. ;  in  the  same  reign 
Logrono  and  Sahagun  acquired  their  priv- 
ileges, and  Salamanca  not  long  after- 
ward. The  fuero,  or  original  charter  of 
a  Spanish  community,  was  properly  a 
compact,  by  which  the  king  or  lord 
granted  a  town  and  adjacent  district  to 
the  burgesses,  with  various  privileges, 
and  especiaUy  that  of  choosing  magis- 
trates and  a  common  council,  who  were 
bound  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws 
prescribed  by  the  founder.    These  laws 


civil  as  well  as  criminal,  though  esseo- 
tially  derived  from  the  ancient  code  of 
the  Visigoths,  which  continued  to  be  the 
common  law  of  Castile  till  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  varied  from  each 
other  in  particular  usages,  which  had 
probably  ^wn  up  and  been  established 
m  these  districts  before  their  legal  con- 
firmation. The  territory  held  by  char- 
tered towns  was  frequently  very  exten- 
sive, far  beyond  any  comparison  with 
corporations  in  our  own  country  or  in 
Prance ;  including  the  estates  of  private 
landholders,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  municipality,  as  well 
as  its  inalienable  demesnes,  allotted  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  magistrates  and 
other  public  expenses.  In  every  town 
the  king  appointed  a  governor  to  receive 
the  usual  tributes,  and  watch  over  the 
poUce  and  the  fortified  places  within  the 
district;  but  the  administration  of  justice 
was  excl^8ive]y  reserved  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  elected  judges.  Even  the 
executive  power  of  the  royal  officer  was 
regarded  with  jealousy ;  he  was  forbid- 
den to  use  violence  towards  any  one 
without  legal  process ;  and,  by  the  fuero 
of  Logrono,  if  he  attempted  to  enter  for- 
cibly into  a  private  house,  he  might  be 
killed  with  impunity.  These  democrat- 
ical  customs  were  altered  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Alfonso  XL,  who 
vested  the  municipal  administration  in  a 
small  number  of  jurats  or  regidors.  A 
pretext  for  this  was  found  in  some  disor- 
ders to  which  popular  elections  had  led ; 
but  the  real  motive,  of  course,  must  have 
been  to  secure  a  greater  influence  for  the 
crown,  as  in  simfiar  innovations  of  some 
English  kings. 

In  recompense  for  such  liberal  conces- 
sions, the  incorporated  towns  were  bound 
to  certain  money  payments  and  to  mili- 
tary service.  This  was  absolutely  due 
from  every  inhabitant,  without  dispensa- 
tion or  substitution,  unless  in  case  of  in* 
firmity.  The  royal  governor  and  the  ma- 
gistrates, as  in  the  simple  times  of  prim- 
itive Rome,  raised  and  commanded  the 
militia ;  who,  in  a  service  always  short, 
and  for  the  most  part  necessary,  pre- 
served that  delightful  consciousness  of 
freedom,  under  the  standard  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens and  chosen  leaders,  which 
no  mere  soldier  can  enjoy.  Every  man 
of  a  certain  property  was  bound  to  serve 
on  horseback,  and  was  exempted  in  re- 
turn from  the  pa3rment  of  taxes.  This 
produced  a  distinction  between  the  cabal- 
leros,  or  noble  class,  and  the  pecheros,  or 
payers  of  tribute.  But  the  distinction 
appears  to  have  been  founded  only  upon 
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wealth,  as  in  the  Roman  equites,  and  not 
upon  hereditary  rank,  though  it  most 
likely  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter. 
The  horses  of  these  caballeros  could  not 
be  seized  for  debt ;  in  some  cases  they 
were  exclusively  eligible  to  magistracy ; 
and  their  honour  was  protected  by  laws 
which  rendered  it  highly  penal  to  insult 
or  molest  them.  But  the  civil  rights  of 
rich  and  poor  in  courts  of  justice  were  as 
equal  as  m  England.* 

The  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  in 
Military  Spain  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
ordera.  another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  that  country,  the  military 
orders.  These  had  already  been  tried 
with  signal  effect  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
similar  circumstances  of  Spain  easily  led 
to  an  adoption  of  the  same  policy.  In  a 
very  few  years  after  the  first  institution 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  they  were  en- 
dowed with  great  estates,  or  rather  dis- 
tricts, won  from  the  Moors,  on  condition 
of  defending  their  own  and  the  national 
territory.  These  lay  chiefly  in  the  parts 
of  Aragon  beyond  the  Ebro,  the  conquest 
of  which  was  then  recent  and  insecure. f 
So  extraordinary  was  the  respect  for  this 
order,  and  that  of  St.  John,  and  so  power- 
ful the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tendom rested  upon  their  valour,  that  Al- 
fonso the  First,  kins  of  Aragon,  dying 
childless,  bequeathed  to  them  his  whole 
kingdom ;  an  example  of  liberality,  says 
Mariana,  to  surprise  future  times,  and  dis- 
please his  own.l  The  states  of  Aragon 
annulled,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  strange 
testament ;  but  the  successor  of  Alfonso 
was  obliged  to  pacify  the  ambitious 
knights  by  immense  concessions  of  mo- 
n^y  and  territory ;  stipulating  even  not  to 
make  peace  with  the  Moors  against  their 
will.^  In  imitation  of  these  great  mili- 
tary orders,  common  to  all  Christendom, 
there  arose  three  Spanish  institutions  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  orders  of  Calatrava, 
Santiago,  and  Alcantara.  The  first  of 
these  was  established  in  1158;  the  sec- 
ond and  most  famous  had  its  charter 
from  the  pope  in  1175,  though  it  seems 
to  have  existed  previously;    the  third 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  account  of  municipal 
towns  in  CastHe  to  a  book  published  at  Madrid  in 
1608,  immediately  after  the  rerolution,  by  the 
l>octor  Marina,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  St.  Isidor, 
entitled,  Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  la  antigua 
legislacion  y  principales  cuerptos  legates  de  los  rey- 
nos  de  Lyon  y  Castilla,  espedahnent  sobre  el  co- 
digode  D.  Alonso  el  Sabio,  conocido  con  el  nombre 
de  las  Siete  Partidas.  This  work  is  perhaps  not 
easily  to  be  procured  in  England :  but  an  article  in 
the  Kdinbuii|;h  Review,  No.  XLIIL,  will  convey  a 
sufficient  notion  of  its  contents. 

t  Mariana,  Hist  Hispan.,  I.  z.,  c.  10. 

tL.x.,c.l^  iL.x.,c.l8 


branched  off  from  ^hat  of  Calatrava  at  a 
subsequent  time.*  These  were  military 
colleges,  having  their  walled  towns  in 
diflTerent  parts  of  Castile,  and  governed 
by  an  elective  grand  master,  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  state  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  nobility.  In  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  chiefs  of  these  incorpo- 
rated knights  were  often  very  prominent. 
The  kmgdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile 
were  unwisely  divided  anew  by  y\mi  unioa 
Alfonso  VII.,  between  his  sons  of  Leon  and 
Sancho  and  Ferdinand,  and  this  c*""*- 
produced  not  ovlj  a  separation,  but  a  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  jealousy,  with  fre- 
quent wars,  for  near  a  century.  At 
length,  in  1238,  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of 
Castile,  reunited  for  ever  the  two  branches 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  He  employed 
their  joint  strength  against  the  Moors, 
whose  dominion,  though  it  still  embraced 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  was 
sinking  by  internal  weakness,  and  had 
never  recovered  a  tremendous  defeat  at 
Banos  di  Toloso,  a  few  miles  from  Bay- 
len,  in  1210.t  Ferdinand,  bursting  into 
Andalusia,  took  its  great  capi-  conqoestof 
tal,  the  city  of  Cordova  [A.  D.  Andaiasia. 
1236],  not  less  ennobled  by  the  cultivation 
of  Arabian  science,  and  by  the  names  of 
Avicenna-  and  Averroes,  than  by  the 
splendid  works  of  a  rich  and  munificent 
dynasty.J  In  a  few  years  more,  Seville 
was  added  to  his  conquests,  and  the 
Moors  lost  their  favourite  regions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  And  vaimsta. 
James  I.  of  Aragon,  the  victories  of 
whose  long  reign  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Conqueror,  reduced  the  city  and  king- 
dom 01  Valencia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia ;  but  the  last  was 


*  L.  XL,  c.  6,  13 ;  1.  zii.,  c  3. 

t  A  letter  of  Alfonso  IX.,  who  nined  this  victory, 
to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  puts  the  loss  of  the  Moors 
at  180,000  men.  The  Arabian  historians,  though 
without  specifying  numbers,  seem  to  confirm  this 
immense  slaughter,  which  nevertheless  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  before  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der, or  indeed  since.— Cardonne,  t.  il,  p.  327. 

X  If  we  can  rely  on  a  Moorish  author,  quoted  by 
Cardonne  {t.  i.,  p.  337),  the  city  of  CorcloTa  con- 
tained, I  know  not  exactly  in  what  century, 
200,000  houses,  600  mosques,  and  900  public  batha. 
There  were  12,000  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
were  very  productive.  And  the  revenues  of  the 
khalifs  of  Cordova  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
130,000,000  of  French  money :  besides  large  con- 
tributions thst,  according  to  toe  practice  of  orien- 
tal governments,  were  paid  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Other  proofs  of  the  eztraordinai^  opulence 
and  splendour  of  this  monarchy  are  dispersed  in 
Cardonne*s  work,  from  which  they  have  been 
chiefly  borrowed  by  later  writers.  The  splendid 
engravings  in  Murphy's  Moorish  antiquities  of 
Spain  illustrate  this  subject 
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annexed,  according  to  compact,  to  the 
orown  of  Castile. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
Expulsion  of  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
tbe  Mooni  tccnth  century,  when  the  splen- 
long  delayed.  ^^  conquests  of  Ferdinand  and 
James  had  planted  the  Christian  banner 
on  the  three  principal  Moorish  cities,  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  rescue  of  Spain  from 
their  yoke  should  be  completed.  Ambi- 
tion, religious  zeal,  national  enmity,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  pause  in  a  career 
which  now  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by 
auch  moderate  difficulties;  but  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  the  exertions  of  the 
Spaniards  begin  from  this  time  to  relax, 
and  their  acquisitions  of  territory  to  be- 
come more  slow.  One  of  the  causes, 
undoubtedly,  that  produced  this  unex- 
pected protraction  of  the  contest,  was 
the  superior  means  of  resistance  which 
the  Moors  found  in  retreating.  Their 
population,  spread  originally  over  the 
whole  of  Spam,  was  now  condensed,  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  become  no  further  com- 

Eressible,  in  a  single  province.  It  had 
een  mingled,  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts,  with  the  Mozarabic  Christians, 
their  subjects  and  tributaries,  not  perhaps 
treated  with  much  injustice,  yet  naturally 
and  irremediably  their  enemies.  Toledo 
and  Saragosa,  when  they  fell  under  a 
Christian  sovereign,  were  full  of  these 
inferior  Christians,  whose  long  inter- 
course with  their  masters  has  infused  the 
tones  and  dialect  of  Arabia  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Castile.*  But  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Moors,  exasperated  by  de- 
feat, and  jealous  of  secret  disaffection, 
began  to  persecute  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, till  they  renounced  or  fled  for  their 
religion;  so  that,  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, scarcely  any  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  left  at  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand^s  invasion.  An  equally  severe  pol- 
icy was  adopted  on  the  other  side.  The 
Moors  had  been  permitted  to  dwell  in  Sa- 
ragosa, as  the  Christians  had  dwelt  be- 
fore, subjects,  not  slaves ;  but,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Seville,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled, and  new  settlers  invited  from 
every  part  of  Spain.  The  strong  fortified 
towns  of  Andalusia,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Algeziras,  Tariflfa,  maintained  also  a  more 
formidable  resistance  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  Castile;  they  cost  tedious 
sieges,  were  sometimes  recovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  always  liable  to  his  at- 
tacks. But  the  great  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Mahometans  was  found  in  the 

*  Mariana, ).  xi^  c.  I.    Gibbon,  c.  51. 


alliance  and  ready  aid  of  their  kindred 
beyond  the  Straits.  Accustomed  to  hear 
of  the  African  Moors  only  as  pirates,  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  the  powerful  dy- 
nasties, the  warlike  chiefs,  the  vast  ar- 
mies, which  for  seven  or  eight  centuries 
illustrate  the  annals  of  that  people.  Their 
assistance  was  always  afforded  to  the 
true  believers  in  Spain,  though  their  am- 
bition was  generally  dreaded  by  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  their  valour.* 

Probably,  however,  the  kings  of  Gra- 
nada were  most  indebted  tp  the  indolence 
which  gradually  became  characteristic  of 
their  enemies.  By  the  cession  of  Murcia 
to  Castile,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  shut 
itself  out  from  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing those  conquests  which  had  ennobled 
her  earlier  sovereigns ;  and  their  succes- 
sors, not  less  ambitious  and  enterprising, 
diverted  their  attention  towards  objects 
beyond  the  peninsula.  The  Castilian, 
patient  and  undesponding  in  bad  success, 
loses  his  energy  as  the  pressure  becomes 
lesa  heavy,  and  puts  no  ordinary  evil  in 
comparison  with  the  exertions  by  which 
it  must  be  removed.  The  greater  part 
of  his  country  freed  by  his  arms,  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  enemy  in  a  single 
province,  rather  than  undergo  the  labour 
of  making  his  triumph  complete. 

[A.  D.  1252.]  If  a  similar  spirit  of 
insubordination  had  not  been 
found  compatible  in  earlier  ages  ** 
with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Castilian 
monarchy,  we  might  ascribe  its  want  of 
splendid  successes  against  the  Moors  to 
the  continued  rebellions  which  disturbed 
that  government  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  His 
son,  Alfonso  X.,  might  justly  acquire  the 
surname  of  Wise  for  his  general  profi- 
ciency in  learning,  and  especially  in  as- 
tronomical science ;  if  these  attamments 
deserved  praise  in  a  king,  who  was  inca- 
pable of  preserving  his  sulyects  in  their 
duty.  As  a  legislator,  Altonso,  by  his 
code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  sacrificed  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  his  crown  to  the 
usurpation  of  Rome  ;t  and  his  philosophy 
sunk  below  the  level  of  ordinary  pru-* 
dence,  when  he  permitted  the  phantom 
of  an  imperial  crown  in  Germany  to  se- 
duce his  hopes  for  almost  twenty  years. 
For  the  sake  of  such  an  illusion  he  would 
even  have  withdrawn  himself  from  Cas- 
tile, if  the  states  had  not  remonstrated 
against  an  expedition  that  would  proba- 
bly have  cost  him  the  kingdom.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  tuibulent  reign,  Al- 


*  Cardonne,  t.  ii.  and  iii<,  passim. 
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fonso  had  to  contend  against  his  son. 
The  right  of  representation  was  hitherto 
unknown  in  Castile,  which  had  borrowed 
little  from  the  customs,  of  feudal  nations. 
By  the  received  law  of  succession,  the 
nearer  was  always  preferred  to  the  more 
remote,  the  son  to  the  grandson.  Al- 
fonso X.  had  established  the  different 
maxim  of  representation  by  his  code  of 
the  Siete  Partidas,  the  authority  of 
which,  howevet",  was  not  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  question  soon  came 
to  an  issue,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son 
Ferdinand,  leaving  two  male  children. 
Sancho,  their  uncle,  asserted  his  claim, 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Castilian  right 
of  succession ;  and  this,  chiefly  no  doubt 
through  fear  of  arms,  though  it  did  not 
want  plausible  arguments,  was  ratified  by 
an  assembly  of  the  cortes,  and  secured, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  reluctance, 
by  the  courage  of  Sancho.  But  the  de- 
scendants of  Ferdinand,  generally  called 
the  infants  of  La  Cerda,  by  the  protection 
of  France,  to  whose  royal  family  they 
were  closely  allied,  and  of  Aragon,  always 
prompt  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a 
rival  people,  continued  to  assert  their 
pretensions  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and,  though  they  were  not  very  success-* 
ful,  did  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  troubles 
of  their  country. 

The  annals  of  Sancho  IV.  and  his 
cwi  dis-  ^^^  immediate  successors,  Fer- 
tarbanees  dinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XL,  pre- 
ercaMiie.  g^^t  a  series  of  unhappy  and 
dishonourable  civil  dissensions  with  too 
flttiebo  IV.  much  rapidity  to  be  remem- 
F«i£l^  bered  or  even  understood.  Al- 
ivTmS^  though  the  Castilian  nobility 
▲iibnao  XI.  had  no  pretence  to  the  original 

****  independence  of  the  French 
peers,  or  to  the  liberties  of  feudal  tenure, 
they  assumed  the  same  privilege  of  re- 
belling upon  any  provocation  from  their 
sovereign.  When  such  occurred,  they 
seem  to  have  been  permitted,  by  legal 
custom,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  by 
a  solemn  instrument,  which  exempted 
them  from  the  penalties  of  treason.*  A 
very  few  families  composed  an  oligarchy, 
the  worst  and  most  ruinous  condition  of 
political  society,  alternately  the  favourites 
and  ministers  of  the  prince,  or  in  arms 
against  him.  If  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves in  their  walled  towns,  and  by  the 
aid  of  their  faction,  these  Christian  pa- 
triots retired  to  Aragon  or  Granada,  and 
excited  a  hostile  power  against  their 
country  and  perhaps  their  religion.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  in  the  Castilian  his- 
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tory  than  instances  of  such  defection. 
Mariana  remarks  coolly  of  the  family  of 
Castro,  that  they  were  much  in  the  habit 
of  revolting  to  the  Moors.*  This  house 
and  that  of  Lara  were  at  one  time  the 
great  rivals  for  power;  but  from  the 
time  o^ Alfonso  X.  the  former  seems  to 
have  declined,  and  the  sole  family  that 
came  in  competition  with  the  Laraa  du- 
ring the  tempestuous  period  that  followed 
was  that  of  Haro,  which  possessed  the 
lordship  of  Biscay  by  an  hereditary  title. 
The  evils  of  a  weak  government  were 
aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances in  which  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Al- 
fonso XL  ascended  the  throne;  both 
minors,  with  a  disputed  regency,  and  the 
interval  too  short  to  give  ambitious  spir- 
its leisure  to  subside.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Laras  and  Haros  in  the  character  of  their 
sovereigns,  who  had  but  one  favourite 
method  of  avenging  a  dissembled  inju- 
ry, or  anticipating  a  suspected  treason. 
Sancho  IV.  assassinates  Don  Lope  Haro 
in  his  palace  at  ValladoUd.  Alfonso  XL 
invites  to  court  the  infant  Don  Juan,  his 
first  cousin,  and  commits  a  similar  vio- 
lence. Such  crimes  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  other  countries,  but  they 
were  nowhere  so  usual  as  in  Spain, 
which  was  far  behind  France,  England, 
and  even  Germany,  in  civilization. 

[A.  D.  1350.]  But  whatever  violence 
and  arbitrary  spirit  might  be  im-  peter  iim 
puted  to  Sancho  and  Alfonso,  cro«i. 
was  forgotten  in  the  unexampled  tyranny 
of  Peter  the  Cruel.  A  suspicion  is  fre- 
quently intimated  by  Mariana,  which 
seems  in  more  modem  times  to  have 
gained  credit,  that  party  malevolence  has 
at  least  grossly  exaggerated  the  enormi- 
ties of  this  prince,  t    It  is  difficult,  how- 


*  Alvarua  Castrius  patriA  aliquahto  antea,  uU 
moria  erat,  Tenunciati.— Castria  gens  per  bsc 
tempora  ad  Mauros  sspe  defecisae  riaa  est,  1.  xii., 
c.  13.    See  also  chapters  17  and  19. 

-f  There  is  in  general  room  enough  for  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  characters  of  men  who  are  only 
known  to  us  through  their  enemies.  History  is 
full  of  ealumniest  and  of  calummes  that  can  never 
be  efbced.  But  I  really  see  no  ground  for  thinking 
charitably  of  Peter  the  Cruel. — Froissart,  part  i., 
q.  230,  and  Matteo  Villani  (in  Script.  Rernm 
Italic,  t,  ziv.,  p.  43),  the  latter  of  Whom  died  be- 
fore the  rebellion  of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  speak 
of  him  much  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Spanish 
historians.  And  why  should  Avals  be  doubted, 
when  he  gives  a  Ions  list  of  murders  committed  in 
the  face  of  day,  within  the  recollection  of  many 
persons  living  when  he  wrote?  There  may  be  a 
question  whether  Richard  III.  smothered  his  neph- 
ews in  the  tower;  but  nobody  can  dispute  toat 
Henry  VIII.  cut  off  Anna  Bullen*s  head. 

The  passage  from  Matteo  Yillani  above  men- 
tioned is  as  followa  :~Cominci6  aspramente  a  se 
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«»ver,  to  believe  that  a  number  of  atro- 
cious acts,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  generally  notorious  enough  in  their 
circumstances,  have  been  ascribed  to  any 
innocent  man.  The  history  of  his  reign, 
chiefly  derived,  it  is  admitted,  from  uie 
pen  of  an  inyeterate  enemy,  Lope  de 
Ayala,  charges  him  with  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  most  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  Eleanor  Gus- 
man  their  mother,  many  Caatilian  nobles, 
and  multitudes  of  the  commonalty ;  be- 
sides continual  outrages  of  licentious- 
ness, and  especially  a  pretended  mar- 
riage with  a  noble  lady  of  the  Castrian 
family.  At  length  a  rebellion  was  head- 
ed by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry, 
count  of  Trastamare,  with  the  assistance 
of  Aragon  and  Portugal.  This,  however, 
would  probably  have  failed  of  dethroning 
Peter,  a  resolute  prince,  and  certainly 
not  destitute  of  many  faithful  supporters, 
if  Henry  had  not  invoked  the  more  pow- 
erful succour  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
and  the  companies  of  adventure,  who, 
after  the  pacification  between  France  and 
England,  had  lost  the  occupation  of  war, 
and  retained  only  that  of  plunder.  With 
mercenaries  so  disciplined  it  was  in  vain 
for  Peter  to  contend;  but,  abandoning 
Spain  for  a  moment,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  more  powerful  weapon  from  the 
same  armory.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
then  resident  at  Bourdeaox,  was  induced, 
by  the  promise  of  Biscay,  to  enter  Spain 
as  the  ally  of  Castile  [A.  D.  1367] ;  and 
at  the  great  battle  of  Navarette  he  con- 
tinued lord  of  the  ascendant  over  those 
who  had  so  often  already  been  foiled  by 
his  prowess.  Du  Guesclin  was  made 
prisoner,  Henry  fled  to  Aragon,  and  Peter 
remounted  the  throne.  But  a  second 
revolution  was  at  hand :  the  Black  Prince, 
whom  he  had  ungratefully  oifended,  with- 
drew into  GHienne ;  and  he  lost  his  king- 
dom and  life  in  a  second  short  contest 
with  his  brother. 

A  more  fortunate  period  began  with 
HottM  of  ^^^  accession  of  Henry.  His 
Tramamare.  owu  reign  was  hardly  disturbed 
***im*  ^7  *°y  rebellion;  and  though 
John  I.  his  successors,  John  I.  and 
H  '  ^V     ^^^^  ^^^' » ^^^^  ^^^  altogether 

i3o.  *     so  unmolested,  especially  the 

latter,  who  ascended  the  throne 

m  his  minority ;  yet  the  troubles  of  their 

time  were  slight  in  comparison  with  those 

formerly  excited  by  the  houses  of  Lara 

far  ubbidire,  perchd  temendo  de'  saoi  baroni,  trovo 
modo  di  far  infamare  Tudo  Paltro,  e  prendendo  ca- 

S'one,  g-li  comincio  ad  uccidere  con  le  «oe  mani. 
in  brieve  tempo  ne  fece  morire  25,  e  tre  auoi 
fratelli  fece  morire,  &c. 


and  Haro,  both  of  which  were  now  hap- 
pily extinct.  Though  Henry  ll.'s  illegit- 
imacy left  him  no  title  but  popular  choice, 
his  queen  was  sole  representative  of  the 
Cerdas,  the  offspring,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  of  Sancho  IV.'s  elder  broth- 
er, and  by  the  extinction  of  the  younger 
branch,  unquestioned  heiress  of  the  royal 
line.  Some  years  afterward,  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  III.  with  Catharine, 
daughter  o(  John  of  Gaunt  and  of  Con- 
stance, an  illegitimate  child  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  her  pretensions,  such  as  they  were, 
became  merged  in  the  crown. 

[A.  D.  1406.1  No  kingdom  could  be 
worse  prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of 
a  minority  than  Castile,  and  in  none  did 
the  circumstance  so  frequehtly  recur. 
John  n.  was  but  fourteen  months  old  at 
his  accession ;  and,  but  for  the  disinter- 
estedness of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the  no- 
bility would  have  been  inclined  to  avert 
the  danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon 
the  throne.  In  this  instance,  however, 
Castile  suffered  less  from  faction  during 
the  infancy  of  her  sovereign  than  in  his 
maturity.  The  queen  dowager,  at  first 
jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  solely  after 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
administered  the  government  with  credit. 
Fifty  years  had  elapsed  at  her  death,  in 
1418,  since  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
Trastamare,  who  had  entitled  themselves 
to  public  aflection  by  conforming  them- 
selves more  strictly  than  their  predeces- 
sors to  the  constitution^  laws  of  Castile, 
which  were  never  so  well  established  as 
during  this  period.  In  external  affairs 
their  reigns  were  not  what  is  considered 
as  glorious,  [A.  D.  1385.]  They  were 
generally  at  peace  with  Aragon  and  Gra- 
nada, but  one  memorable  defeat  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Aijubarrota  disgraces  the 
annals  of  John  t.,  whose  cause  was  as 
unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful. 
This  comparatively  golden  period  ceases 
at  the  majority  of  John  if.  His  reign 
was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  conspiracies 
and  civil  wars,  headed  by  his  cousins, 
John  and  Henry,  the  infants  of  Aragon, 
who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in 
Castile  by  the  testament  of  their  father 
Ferdinand.  Their  brother,  the  King  of 
Aragon,  frequently  lent  the  assistance  of 
his  arms.  John  himself,  the  elder  of  these 
two  princes,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  stood  in  a 
double  relation  to  Castile,  as  a  neighbour- 
ing sovereign,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
native  oligarchy.  These  con-  p^„  ^^^ 
spiracies  were  all  ostensibly  di-  lui  or  ai- 
rected  against  the  favourite  of  TIIIJ/* 
John  II.,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who 
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retained  for  five-and-thirty  years  an  afaso- 
kite  control  over  his  feeble  master.  The 
adverse  faction  naturally  ascribed  to  this 
powerful  inini$ter  every  criminal  inten^ 
tion  and  all  pubtic  mischiefs.  He  was 
certain^  not  more  scrupnloos  than  the 
generality  of  statesmen,  and  appears  to 
nave  been  rapacious  in  accumulating 
wealth.  But  there  was  an  ener^  and 
courage  about  Alvaro  de  Luna  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  cowardly  syco- 
phants who  usually  rise  by  the  favour  of 
weak  pnnces;  and  Castile  probably  would 
not  have  been  happier  under  the  admin- 
istration of  his  enemies.  His  fate  is 
among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history. 
After  a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the 
ftake  of  this  favourite,  sometimes  a  fugi- 
tive, sometimes  a  prisoner,  his  son  head- 
ing rebellions  agamst  him,  John  II.  sud- 
denly yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace, 
and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards 
the  man  he  had  so  long  beloved.  No 
substantial  charge  appears  to  hkve  been 
turought  against  Alvato  de  Luna,  except 
that  general  malversation  which  it  was 
too  late  for  the  king  to  object  to  him. 
The  real  cause  of  John's  change  of  af- 
fection was,  most  probably,  the  insupport- 
able restraint  which  the  weak  are  ^t  to 
find  in.  that  spell  of  a  commanding  un- 
derstanding which  they  dare  not  break ; 
the  torment  of  living' subject  to  the  as- 
cendant of  an  inferior,  which  has  produ- 
ced so  many  examples  of  frckleness  in 
sovereigns.  That  of  John  IL  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  Alvaro  de  Luna  was 
brought  to  a  summary  trial  and  behead- 
ed; his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
met  his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of 
Strafiord,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
borne  some  resemfalance  in  character. 
John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  min- 

Hennriv  *'^''  ^3^ »«  1*^  after  a  reign 
^  '  that  miy  foe  considered  as  inglo- 
rious, compared  with  any  except  that  of 
his  successor.  If  the  father  was  not  re- 
spected, the  son  ftdl  completely  into  con- 
tempt He  had  been  governed  by  Pa- 
cfaeco,  raanpiis  of  Villena,  as  tmpticitly  as 
John  by  Alvaro  de  Luna.  This  influence 
lasted  for  some  time  afterward.  But  the 
king  inclining  to  transfer  his  confidence 
to  the  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal,  and  to 
one  Bertrand  de  Gueva,  upon  idiom  com- 
mon fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a 
powerful  confederacy  of  disaffected  no- 
bles was  formed  against  the  royal  author- 
ity. In  what  degree  Henry  IV.'s  gov- 
ernment had  been  improvident  or  oppres* 
stve  towards  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. The  chiefs  of  that  rebellion, 
Carillo,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Admi' 


ral  of  Castile,  a  veteran  leader  of  faction* 
and  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  so  lately  the 
king's  favourite,  were  undoubtedly  actua- 
ted only  by  selfish  ambition  and  revenge. 
[A.  D.  1465.]  They  deposed  Henry  in  an 
assembly  of  their  faction  at  Avila,  with  a 
sort  of  theatrical  pageantry  which  has 
often  been  described.  But  modem  his- 
torians, struck  by  the  appearance  of  judi- 
cial solemnity  m  this  proceeding,  are 
sometimes  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a  nation- 
al act ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  reprobated  by  the  majority 
of  the  Castilians  as  an  audacious  outrage 
upon  a  sovereign,  who,  with  many  de- 
fects, had  not  been  guilty  of  any  exces- 
sive tyranny.  The  confederates  set  up 
Alfonso,  the  king's  brother,  and  a  civil 
war  of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which 
they  had  the  support  of  Aragon.  The 
Queen  of  Castile  had  at  this  time  borne  a 
daughter,  whom  the  enemies  of  Honiv 
IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his  ad- 
herents, were  determined  to  treat  as  spu- 
rious. Accordingly,  after  the  death  of 
Alfonso,  hu  sister  Isabel  was  considered 
as  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  She  might 
have  aspired,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
confederates,  to  its  immediate  possession ; 
but,  avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest  with 
her  brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  succession  was  absolutely  set- 
tled upon  her.  [A.  D.  1460.]  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  long  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  the  union  of  that  princess  with 
Ferdinand,  son  of  the  King  of  Aragon. 
This  marriage  was  by  no  means  accept- 
able to  a  part  of  the  Castilian  oligarchy* 
who  had  preferred  a  connexion  with  Por- 
tugal. And  as  Henry  had  never  lost 
si^  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  he 
considered,  or  pretended  to  consider,  as 
his  daughter,  he  took  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  revoking  his  forced  disposition  of 
the  crown,  and  restoring  the  direct  line 
of  succession  in  favour  of  the  Princess 
Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  the 
right  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  Joan- 
na had  on  her  side  the  common  presump- 
tions of  law,  the  testamentary  disposition 
of  the  late  king,  the  support  of  Alfonso, 
king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, and  of  several  considerable  lead- 
ers among  the  nobility,  as  the  young 
Marquis  of  Villena,  the  family  of  Mendo- 
za,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tdedo,  who, 
charging  Ferdinand  with  ingratitude,  had 
quitted  a  party  which  he  had  abdve  all 
men  contributed  to  strengthen.  For  Isa^ 
bella  were  the  general  belief  of  Joanna^s 
illegitimacy,  the  assistance  of  Aragon, 
the  adherence  of  a  majority  both  among 
the  nobles  and  people,  and,  more  than  an. 
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the  reputation  of  ability  which  both  she 
and  her  husband  had  deservedly  acquired. 
Th**  scale,  however,  was  pretty  equally 
balanced,  till  the  King  of  Portngal  having 
been  defeated  at  Toro,  in  1476,  Joanna's 
party  discovered  their  inability  to  prose- 
cute the  war  by  themselves,  and  succes- 
sively made  their  submission  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella. 

The  Castilians  always  considered 
Constitu-  themselves  as  snbject  to  a  legal 
Won  of  and  limited  monarchy.  For  sev- 
sSS^Mion  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  crown  was  elect- 
or  I  he  ive,  as  in  most  nations  of  Ger- 
"***'•  man  origin,  within  the  limits  of 
one  royal  family. •  In  general,  of  course, 
the  public  choice  fell  upon  the  nearest 
heir ;  and  it  became  a  prevailing  usage 
to  elect  a  son  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father ;  till,  about  the  eleventh  century, 
a  right  of  hereditary  succession  was 
clearly  established.  But  the  form  of 
recognising  the  heir-apparent's  title  in 
an  assembly  of  the  cortes  has  subsisted 
until  our  own  time.f 

In  the  original  Gothic  monarchy  of 
National  Spain,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
oounniia.  ^j^al  affairs  were  decided  in  nar 
tional  councils,  the  acts  of  many  of  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published 
in  ecclesiastical  collections.  To  these 
assemblies  the  dukes  and  other  provincial 
governors,  and  in  general  the  principal 
individuals  of  the  realm,  were  summoned 
along  with  spiritual  persons.  This  double 
aristocracy  of  church  and  state  continued 
to  form  the  great  council  of  advice  and 
consent  in  the  first  ages  of  the  new  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  prelates 
and  nobility,  or  rather  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  nobility,  appear  to  have 
concurred  in  all  general  measures  of  le- 
gislation, as  we  infer  from  the  preamble 
of  their  statutes.  It  would  be  against 
analogy,  as  well  as  without  evidence,  to 
suppose  that  any  representation  of  the 
commons  had  been  formed  in  the  earlier 

*  Defuncto  in  pace  principe,  primates  totius  reg- 
al unk  cum  sacerdotiDus  succeMorem  regni  con- 
cilio  communi  conttituant  ^Condl.  Toletan.  IV., 
c.  75,  apod  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p. 
2.  This  important  work,  by  the  author  of  the  Eu- 
Bayo  Histonco-Critico,  quoted  above,  contains  an 
ample  digest  of  the  parliamentary  law  of  Castile, 
drawn  from  original,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  un- 
published records.  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
use  of  a  copy,  from  which  I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  make  extracts,  as  the  book  is  likely,  through  its 
liberal  principles,  to  become  almost  as  scarce  in 
Spain  as  in  England.  Marina's  former  work  (the 
Ensayo  Hist  Crit)  furnishes  a  series  of  testimo- 
nies (c.  66)  to  the  elective  character  of  the  monar- 
chy from  Felayo  downwards  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

t  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  I.  ii.,  p.  7. 


period  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  pream 
ble  of  laws  passed  in  1020,  and  at  SQyeral 
subsequent  times  during  that  and  the  en- 
suing century,  we  find  only  the  bishops 
and  magnats  recited  as  pres-  Admission 
ent.  According  to  the  General  of  depunes 
Chronicle  of  Spain,  deputies  ^^^ '"''"* 
from  the  Oastilian  towns  formed  a  poit 
of  cortes  in  1169 ;  a  date  not  to  be  reject- 
ed as  incompatible  with  their  absence  in 
1178.  However,  in  1188,  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX.,  they  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned;  and  from  that  era 
were  constant  and  necessary  parts  of 
those  general  assemblies.*  It  has  been 
seen  ^ready  that  the  corporate  towns, 
or  districts  of  Castile,  had  early  acquired 
considerable  importance;  arising  less 
from  commercial  wealth,  to  which  th« 
towns  of  other  kingdoms  were  indebted 
for  their  liberties,  than  from  their  utility 
in  keeping  up  a  military  organization 
among  the  people.  To  this  they  prob- 
ably owe  their  early  reception  into  the 
cortes  as  integrant  portions  of  the  legis- 
lature, since  we  do  not  read  that  taxes 
were  frequently  demanded  till  the  extrav- 
agance of  later  kings,  and  their  aliena- 
tion of  the  domain,  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  the  national  represent- 
atives. 

Every  chief  town  of  a  concejo  or  cor- 
I>oration  ought,  perhaps,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Castile,  to  have  received  its  regu- 
lar writ  for  the  election  of  deputies  to 
cortes.t  But  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been,  in  the  best  times,  any  uniform 
practice  in  this  respect.  At  the  cortes 
of  Burgos,  in  1316,  we  find  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  representatives  from 
more  than  ninety  towns;  at  those  of 
Madrid,  in  1391,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  were  sent  from  fifty  towns ;  and  the 
latter  list  contains  names  of  several  pla- 
ces which  do  not  appear  in  the  former.J 
No  deputies  were  present  from  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  in  the  cortes  of  Alcala  in 
1348,  where,  among  many  important  en- 
actments, the  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas 
first  obtained  a  legislative  recognition.^ 


*  Ensayo  Hist.  Crit.,  p.  77.  Teoria  de  las  Cor- 
tes, t.  i.,  p.  66.  Marina  seems  to  have  somewhat . 
changed  nis  opinion  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  work,  where  be  inclines  to  assert,  that  the 
commons  w«re  (ram  the  earliest  times  admitted 
into  the  lesislature.  In  1188,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  IX.,  we  find  positive  mention^ 
la  muchedumbre  de  las  cibdades  h  embiadosm 
cada  cibdat. 

f  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  139. 

i  Idem,  p.  148.  Geddes  gives  a  list  of  <me  hun 
dred  and  twenty-seven  deputies  from  forty-eigfat 
towns  to  the  cortes  at  Haarid  in  1390.~Hi8cctUB- 
neous  Tracts,  vol  iji 

4  Idem,  p.  154. 
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We  find,  in  short,  a  good  deal  more  irreg- 
lilarity  than  during  the  same  period  in 
England,  where  the  number  of  electing 
boroughs  varied  pretty  considerably  at 
every  parliament.  Vet  the  cortes  of 
Castile  did  not  cease  to  b0«  numerous 
body  and  a  fair  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple till  the  reiffn  of  John  II.  The  first 
princes  of  the  house  of  Trastamare  had 
acted  in  all  points  with  the  advice  of  their 
cortes.  But  John  II.,  and  still  more  his 
son,  Henry  IV.,  being  conscious  of  their 
own  unpopularity,  did  not  venture  to  meet 
a  full  assembly  of  the  nation.  Their 
writs  were  directed  only  to  certain 
towns ;  an  abuse  for  which  the  looseness 
of  preceding  usage  had  given  a  pretence.* 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  people  bore  it 
in  general  very  patiently.  Many  of  the 
corporate  towns,  empoverished  by  civil 
warfare  and  other  causes,  were  glad  to 
save  the  cost  of  defraying  their  deputies' 
expenses.  Thus,  by  the  year  1480,  only 
seventeen  cities  had  retained  privilege  of 
representation.  A  vote  was  afterward 
added  for  Granada,  and  three  more  in 
later  times  for  Palencia,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Estremadura  and  Galicia.f  It 
might  have  been  easy,  perhaps,  to  redress 
this  grievance,  while  the  exclusion  was 
yet  fresh  and  recent.  But  the  privileged 
towns,  with  a  mean  and  preposterous 
selfishness,  although  their  zeal  for  liberty 
was  at  its  height,  could  not  endure  the 
only  means  of  efTectually  securing  it,  by  a 
restoration  of  elective  franchises  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  cortes  of  1506  as- 
sert, with  one  of  those  bold  fateifications 
upon  which  a  popular  body  sometimes 
ventures,  that  *'  it  is  established  by  some 
laws  and  by  immemorial  usage  that  eigh- 
teen cities  of  these  kingdoms  have  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  cortes,  and 
no  more ;"  remonstrating  against  the  at- 
tempts made  by  some  other  towns  to  ob- 


*  Sepades  (says  John  H.  in  1442),  one  en  el 
ayuotamiento  qne  yo  fice  en  la  noble  Yilla  de  Val- 

ladolid loe  procuradores  de  ciertaa  cibdades 

i  rillas  de  mis  revnoa  que  por  mi  mandado  fiieron 
Uamadoa.  This  language  is  repeated  aa  to  subse- 
quent meetings,  p.  156. 

t  The  cities  which  retain  Iheir  representation  in 
cortea,  if  the  present  tense  may  atiU  be  used  even 
for  these  ghosts  of  ancient  liberty  in  Spain,  are 
Bargos,  Toledo  (there  was  a  constant  dispute  for 
precedence  between  these  two),  Leon,  Granada, 
Cordova,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Zamora,  Toro,  Soria,  Val- 
toMid.  Salamanca,  Segovia,  Avila,  Madrid,  Gua- 
dalaxara,  and  Cuenca.  The  repreaentativea  of 
these  were  supposed  to  vote  not  onlv  for  their  im- 
mediate constituents,  but  for  other  aojacent  towns. 
TbOB  Toro  voted  for  Palencia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia  before  they  obtained  separate  votes ;  Sala- 
manca for  most  of  Eatremadura;  Guadalazara 
for  Siguenza  and  four  hundred  other  town8.~Teo 
riade  las  Coites,p.  160, 966. 


tain  the  same  privilege,  wmch  they  re- 
quest may  not  be  conceded.  This  re- 
monstrance is  repeated  in  1518.* 

From  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XL,  who 
restrained  the  government  of  corporations 
to  an  oligarchy  of  magistrates,  the  right 
of  electing  members  of  cortes  was  con- 
fined to  the  ruling  body,  the  bailiffs  or 
regidores,  whose  number  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty-four,  and  whose  succes- 
sion was  kept  up  by  close  election 
among  themselves.f  The  people,  there- 
fore, had  no  direct  share  in  the  choice  of 
representatives.  Experience  proved,  as 
several  instances  in  these  pages  will 
show,  that  even  upon  this  narrow  basis 
the  deputies  of  Castile  were  not  deficient 
in  zeal  for  their  country  and  its  liberties. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  small 
body  of  electors  is  always  liable  to  cor- 
rupt influence  and  to  intimidation.  John 
II,  and  Henry  IV,  often  invaded  the  free- 
dom  of  election ;  the  latter  even  named 
some  of  the  deputies.:^  Several  energet- 
ic remonstrances  were  made  in  cortes 
against  this  flagrant  grievance.  Laws 
were  enacted,  and  other  precautions  de- 
vised, to  secure  the  due  return  of  depu- 
ties. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  evil 
of  course  was  aggravated.  Charles  and 
Philip  corrupted  the  members  by  bri- 
bery.^ Even  in  1573  the  cortes  are  bold 
enough  to  complain,  that  creatures  of 
government  were  sent  Uiither,  "  who  are 
always  held  for  suspected  by  the  other 
deputies,  and  cause  disagreement  among 
them,"! 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  ob- 
scurity about  the  constitution  ^.  . 
of  the  cortes,  so  far  as  relates  and^tempo- 
to  the  two  higher  estates,  the  rainowiity 
spiritual  and  temporal  nobil-  *""'***• 
i^.  It  is  admitted,  that  down  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
especially  before  the  introduction  of 
representatives  from  the  commons,  they 
were  summoned  in  considerable  num- 
bers. But  the  writer  to  whom  I  must 
almost  exclusively  refer  for  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  Castile  contends,  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Sancho  lY.,  they  took 
much  less  share,  and  retained  much  less 
influence,  in  the  deliberations  of  cortes.^ 
There  is  a  remarkable  protest  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1295  against  the 
acts  done  in  cortes,  because  neither  he 
nor  the  other  prelates  had  been  admitted 
to  their  discussions,  nor  given  any  con- 
sent to  their  resolutions,  although  such 


•  Teoria  de  laa  Cortes,  p.  161. 
t  Idem,  p.  86, 197.  %  Idem,  p.  199. 

6  Idem,  p.  213.  II  Idem,  p.  20? 

%  Idem  D.  67. 
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consent  was  falsely  recited  in  the  laws 
enacted  therein.*  This  protestation  is 
at  least  a  testimony  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  prelacy,  which  indeed  all 
the  early  history  of  Castile,  as  well  as 
the  analogy  of  other  governments,  con- 
spires to  demonstrate.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  however,  they 
were  more  and  more  excluded.  None 
of  the  prelates  were  summoned  to  the 
cortes  of  1399  and  1301 ;  none  either  of 
the  prelates  or  nohles  to  those  of  1370 
and  1373,  of  1480  and  1505.  In  all  the 
latter  cases,  indeed,  such  members  of 
both  orders  as  hi^pened  to  be  present  in 
the  court  attended  the  cortes ;  a  fact 
which  see'his  to  be  established  by  the 
language  of  the  statutes.!  Other  instan- 
ces of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  usual  expression 
in  the  preamble  of  laws  reciting  those 
summoned  to,  and  present  at,  the  cortes, 
though  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
seems  to  imply  that  all  the  three  estates 
were,  at  least  nominally  and  according  to 
legitimate  forms,  constituent  members 
of  the  national  assembly.  And  a  chron- 
icle mentions,  under  the  year  1406,  the 
nobility  and  clergy  as  deliberating  separ- 
ately, and  with  some  difference  of  judg- 
ment, from  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons. {    A  theory,  indeed,  which  should 


*  Protestamos  que  desde  sqnf  yeniraoe  non  fbe- 
moe  Uamados  a  comejo,  ni  k  lot  tntados  sobre 
lo6  fechoa  del  rerno,  ni  aobre  laa  otraa  coaaa  qae 
li(  fueren  tractacfaa  et  lechaa^  et  aennaUdamente 
aobre  loa  fechoa  de  loa  concejos  de  laa  hermanda- 
dea,  et  de  laa  peticionea  que  fueron  fechapde  au 
parte,  et  aobre  loa  otorgamentoa  que  lea  ficieroo,  et 
aobre  loa  previlegioa  qae  por  eata  nazon  lea  tiieron 
otorgadoa ;  maa  ante  fuemoe  ende  apartadoa  et  ea- 
trannadoa  et  aecadoa  expreaamente  noa  et  loa  otroa 
periadoa  et  ricos  homea  et  loa  fijoadalgo ;  et  non 
rue  h(  coaa  fecha  con  nueatro  conaejo.  Otroaf  pro^ 
teatamoa  por  razon  de  aquello  que  dice  eo  loa  pre- 
Tilegioa  que  lea  otorgaron,  que  tueren  loa  periadoa 
llamadoa,  et  que  eran  otorgadoa  de  conaentimiento 
et  de  voluntad  delloa,  que  non  fuemoa  h(  pre^ntea 
Bi  Hamadoa  nin  fu4  fecno  con  nueatra  voluntad,  nin 
conaentiemoe,  nin  conaentimoe  en  elloa,  &c.,p.  78. 

t  Teoria  de  laa  Gortea,  p.  74. 

t  T.  ii.,  p.  234  Marina  ia  influenced  by  a  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  the  abortive  Spanish  constitution 
of  1812,  which  excluded  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual aristocracy  from  a  place  in  the  legnslature,  to 
imagine  a  similar  form  of  government  in  ancient 
timea.  But  hia  own  work  ramiahea  abundant  rea- 
aona,  if  I  am  not  miataken,  to  modify  this  opinion 
very  esaentially.  A  few  out  of  many  instances  may 
be  adduced  front  the  enacting  worda  of  atatutea, 
which  we  consider  in  England  aa  good  evidences 
u)  establieh  a  constitational  theory.  Sepadea  que 
yo  hob6  mio  acuerdo  e  mio  conaeio  con  mioa  her- 
manos  e  los  arzobispos,  e  los  opisbos,  e  con  loa  ri- 
cos homea  de  CasteUa,  e  de  Leon,  e  con  homea 
buenoa  de  laa  villaa  de  Oaatella,  e  de  Leon,  que 
fueron  conmigo  en  Yalladolit,  aobre  muchaa  coaaa, 
dec.  ( Alfonao  X.  in  1258.)  Mandamoa  enviar  Ua- 
viar  por  caitas  del  rei  e  nueatraa  a  Ids  infrmtea  e 


eiEclude  the  great  territorial  aristocracy 
from  their  place  in  cortes,  would  expose 
the  dignity  and  legislative  rights  of  that 
body  to  unfavourauble  inferences.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  king  exercised  very 
freely  a  prerogative  of  calling  or  omitting 
persons  of  both  the  higher  orders  at  his 
discretion.  The  bishops  were  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  sees  not  rich ;  while 
the  same  objections  of  inconvenience 
applied  perhaps  to  the  ricos  hombres,but 
far  more  forcibly  to  the  lower  nobility, 
the  hijosdalffo  or  caballeros.  Castile 
never  adopted  the  institution  of  deputies 
from  this  order,  as  in  the  States  General 
of  France  and  some  other  countries; 
much  less  that  liberal  system  of  landed 
representation,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  admirable  peculiarities  in  our  own 
constitution.  It  wiU  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  spiritual,  and  even  temporal  peers, 
were  summoned  by  our  kings  with  much 
irregularity ;  and  the  disordered  state  of 
Castile  through  almost  every  reign  was 
likely  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  fixed  usage  in  this  and  most  other 
pomts. 

The  primary  and  most  essential  char- 
acteristic of  a  limited  monarchy  Bight  of 
is,  that  money  can  only  be  levied,  tM«ion. 
upon  the  people  through  the  consent  of 
their  representatives.  This  principle  was 
thorougnly  established  in  Castile ;  and  the 
statutes  which  enforce  it,  the  remon- 
strances which  protest  against  its  viola- 
tion, bear  a  lively  analogy  to  correspond- 

perlados  e  ricos  homea  e  infanzonea  e  caballeros  e 
homea  buenos  de  laa  etbdades  e  de  laa  villaa  de 
los  reynos  de  Gaatilia  et  de  Toledo  e  de  Leon  e  de 
laa  Estrsmaduraa,  e  de  Gallicia  e  de  las  Asturias  e 
del  Andalusia.  (Writ  of  summons  to  cortes  of 
Burgos  in  131 5.)  Con  acuerdo  de  los  perladoe  e  de 
los  ricos  homes  e  procuradorea  de  las  cibdades  d 
villaa  h  logarea  de  los  nuestros  reynos.  (Ordinao- 
ces  of  Toro  in  1371).  Eatando  hf  con  ^1  el  in&nte 
Don  Ferrando,  &c.,  e  otros  periadoa  e  condes  e  ri- 
cos homes  e  otros  del  conseio  del  senor  rei,  e 
otros  caballeros  e  escuderos,  e  los  procoradores  de 
laa  cibdades  e  villas  e  logares  de  sus  reynos.  (Cortes 
of  1391.)  Los  tres  estadoa  qoe  de  ben  venir  a  laa 
cortes  e  ayuntamientos  segnnt  se  debe  facer  ^  es  da 
buena  costumbre  antigua  (Cortes  of  1393.)  Thia 
last  paasage  ia  apparently  conclusive  to  prove,  that 
three  estates,  the  superior  clerigy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  commons,  were  essential  members  of  the  Le- 
gislature in  Castile,  as  they  were  in  France  and 
England ;  and  one  ia  astonished  to  read  in  Marina 
that  no  faltaron  a  ninguna  de  las  formalidadevde 


derecho  los  monarcas  quo  no  tuvieron  por  oponn- 
no  llamar  k  cortes  para  aemejantea  actoa  ni  al  clero 
ni  k  la  nobleza  ni  a  laa  personaa  aingularea  de  «no 


▼  otro  estado,  t  i.,  p.  09*  That  great  citizen,  Jovel- 
laaoa,  appeara  to  have  had  much  wiaer  notiona  g( 
the  ancient  govemment  of  his  country,  as  weU  aa 
of  the  sort  of  reformation  which  she  wanted,  aa 
we  may  infer  from  paasages  in  his  Memoria  i  sua 
compamotas.  Corona,  1811,  quotad  by  Marina  Uv 
tbepurpoasofc 
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ing  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our 
constitution.  The  lands  of  the  nohiUty 
and  clergy  were,  I  believe,  always  ex- 
empted from  direct  taxation ;  an  immu- 
nity which  perhaps  rendered  the  attend- 
ance of  the  members  of  those  estates  in 
the  cortes  less  regular.  The  corporate 
districts  or  concejos,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served already,  differed  from  the  commu- 
nities of  France  and  England  by  possess- 
ing a  large  extent  of  territory,  subordinate 
to  the  pnncipal  town,  were  bound  by  their 
charter  to  a  stipulated  annual  payment, 
the  price  of  their  franchises,  called  mo- 
neda  forera.*  Beyond  this  sum  nothing 
could  be  demanded  without  the  consent 
of  the  cortes.  Alfonso  VIIL,  in  1 177,  ap- 
plied for  a  subsidy  towards  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Cuenca.  Demands  of  money 
do  not  however  seem  to  have  been  very 
usual  before  the  prodigal  reign  of  Alfonso 
X.  That  prince  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors were  not  much  inclined  to  respect 
the  rights  of  their  subjects ;  but  they  en- 
countered a  steady  and  insuperable  re- 
sistance. Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1307,  prom- 
ises to  raise  no  money  beyond  his  legal 
and  customary  dues.  A  more  explicit 
law  was  enacted  by  Alfonso  XL  in  1398, 
who  bound  himself  not  to  exact  from  his 
people,  or  cause  them  to  pay  any  tax, 
either  partial  or  general,  not  hitherto  es- 
tablished by  law,  without  the  previous 
grant  of  all  the  deputies  convened  to  the 
cortes.f  This  abolition  of  illegal  impo- 
sitions was  several  times  confirmed  by 
the  same  prince.  The  cortes,  in  1303, 
having  made  a  grant  to  Henry  III.,  an- 
nexed this  condition,  that  "  since  they 
had  granted  him  enough  for  his  present 
necessities,  and  even  to  lay  up  a  part  for 
a  future  exigency,  he  should  swear  be- 
fore one  of  the  archbishops  not  to  take  or 
demand  any  money,  service,  or  loan,  or 
any  thing  else  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
nor  of  individuals  belonging  to  them,  on 
any  pretence  of  necessity,  until  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom  should  first  be  duly 
summoned  and  assembled  in  cortes  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage.  And  if  any 
such  letters  requiring  money  have  been 
written,  that  they  shall  be  obeyed,  and  not 


*  Marina,  Ensayo  Hiat.  Crit.,  cap.  158.  Teoria 
de  laa  Cortea,  t  ii.,  p.  387.  Tbia  ia  ezpreaaed 
m  one  of  their  fueros,  or  charters:  Liberi  et 
ingniai  aemper  maneatis,  reddendo  mihi  et  auc- 
ceeaoriboa  meia  in  unoqnoque  anno  in  die  Pente- 
ooetos  de  unaqoaqae  dumo  12  denarioa ;  et,  nisi 
cum  bonA  voluntate  veatrA  feceriUa,  nullum  alium 
serritium  faciatia. 

f  De  loB  con  echar  nin  mandar  pagar  pecbo  de* 
•atorado  ninguno,  especial  irin  general,  en  toda  mi 
Cierra,  ain  aer  llamadoa  primeramente  a  cortea,  A 
otorgado  por  todoa  loa  procjradorea  que  hi  ve- 
qicreiL,  p.  388. 
O 


complied  trn'M."*  His  son,  John  II.,  hav* 
ing  violated  this  constitutional  privilege 
on  the  allegation  of  a  pressing  necessity, 
the  cortes,  in  1490,  presented  a  long  re- 
monstrance, couched  in  very  respectful, 
but  equally  firm  language,  wherem  they 
assert,  *'  the  good  custom  founded  in  rea- 
son and  in  justice,  that  the  cities  and 
towns  of  your  kingdoms  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  taxes,  or  requisitions,  or  oth- 
er new  tnbute,  unless  your  highness  order 
it  by  advice  and  with  the  grant  of  the 
said  cities  and  towns,  and  of  their  depu-. 
ties  for  them.'*  And  they  express  their 
apprehension  lest  this  right  should  be  in- 
fringed, because,  as  they  say,  '*  there  re- 
mains no  other  privilege  or  liberty  which 


croachment  should  not  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Some  fresh  abuses,  during 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  pro- 
duced another  declaration  in  equally  ex- 
plicit language ;  forming  part  of  the  sen- 
tence awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom 
the  differences  between  the  lung  and  his 
people  had  been  referred  at  Medina  del 
Campo  in  14654  The  Catholic  kings,  as 
they  are  eminently  called,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  never  violated  this  part  of  the 
constitution;  nor  did  even  Chailes  I.,  al- 
though sometimes  refused  money  by  the 
cortes,  attempt  to  exact  it  without  their 
consent.^  In  the  Recopilacion,  or  code 
of  CastiUan  law,  published  by  I^ulip  II. 

«  Obedecldaa  e  non  eumplidaa.  Thia  ezpreaaion 
occura  frequently  in  provimona  made  a^sainat  illegal 
acta  of  the  crown  :  and  ia  characteriatic  of  the  ain- 
ffuhir  respect  with  which  the  Spaniarda  always 
thought  it  right  to  treat  their  sorereign,  while  they 
were  resisting  the  abuses  of  his  authority. 

t  La  buena  costumbre  i  poaseaaion  randada  en 
raaoD  i  en  jnaticia  que  laa  cibdadee  e  Tillaa  de 
vaeatroa  reinoe  tenian  de  no  aer  mandado  coger 
monedaa  ft  pedidoa  nin  otro  tribute  nuevo  alguno 
en  loa  Tuestroa  reinos  ain  que  la  vueatra  aenoria  lo 
faga  e  ordenede  conaejo  e  con  otorgamiento  <to  laa 
cibdadea  ft  villaa  de  loa  vueatroa  leinoa  ft  de  ana 
procuradorea  en  sn  nombre  •  *  •  •  •  no  queda 
otro  previlegio  ni  libertad  de  que  loa  subditoa  pue- 
dan  gocat  ni  aprovechar  quebrantado  el  aobra 
dicho,  t.  iii.,  p.  30. 

t  Declaramoe  ft  ordenamoe,  que  el  dicho  aenor 
rei  nin  loa  otroa  reyea  que  deepoea  del  fueren  non 
echan  nin  repartan  nin  pidan  pedidoa  nin  monedaa 
en  aua  reynoa,  aalvopor  gran  neceaaidad,  ft  aerendo 
primero  accordado  con  loa  perladoa  ft  grandea  de 
aua  reynoa,  e  con  loe  otroa  que  a  la  aason  leaidieren 
en  au  conaejo,  e  aeyendo  para  ello  Uamadea  lot 
procuradorea  de  las  cibdadea  e  villas  de  aua  reynoa, 
que  para  laa  talea  coaaa  se  auelen  ft  acoatumbran 
ilamar  ft  aeyendo  per  loe  dichoa  procuradorea  otoiw 
gado  el  djcno  pedimento  ft  monedaa,  t  iL,  p.  391. 

^  Marina  has  published  two  letters  from  Cbarlaa 
to  the  city  of  Toledo,  in  1542  and  1546,  requeatrng 
them  to  instruct  their  deputies  to  conaent  to  a  fur- 
ther  grant  of  money,  which  they  had  raftiaad  to  do 
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we  read  a  positive  declaration  against  ar- 
bitrary imposition  of  taxes,  which  re- 
mained unaltered  on  the  face  of  the  stat- 
ote-book  till  the  present  age.*  The  law 
was  indeed  frequently  broken  by  Philip 
II. ;  but  the  cortes,  who  retained  through- 
oat  the  sixteenth  century  a  degree  of 
Steadiness  and  courage  truly  admirable, 
when  we  consider  their  political  weak- 
ness, did  not  cease  to  remonstrate  with 
that  suspicious  tyrant,  and  recorded  their 
unavailing  appeal  to  the  law  of  Alfonso 
XI.,  "so  ancient  and  just,  and  which  so 
long  time  has  been  used  and  observed."! 
The  free  assent  of  the  people  by  their 
Gontroiof  representatives  to  grants  of 
eortwoTer  money  was  by  no  means  a 
expenditure.  n,gpg  matter  of  form.  It  was 
connected  with  other  essential  rights,  in- 
dispensable to  its  effectual  exercise ; 
those  of  examining  public  accounts  and 
checking  the  expenditure.  The  cortes, 
in  the  best  times  at  least,  were  careful  to 
grant  no  money  until  they  were  assured 
that  what  had  been  already  levied  on 
their  constituents  had  been  properly  em- 
ployed.l  They  refused  a  subsidy  in  1390, 
because  they  had  already  given  so  much, 
and  ''not  knowing  how  so  great  a  sum 
had  been  expended,  it  would  be  a  great 
dishonour  and  mischief  to  promise  any 
more."  In  1406  they  stood  out  a  long 
time,  and  at  length  gave  only  half  of 
what  was  demanded.^  Charles  I.  at- 
tempted to  obtain  money,  in  1527,  from 
the  nobility  as  weU  as  commons.  But 
the  former  protested,  that  "  their  obliga- 
tion was  to  follow  the  king  in  war, 
wherefore  to  contribute  money  was  to- 


without  leave  of  their  constitoents. — ^Teoria  de  laa 
Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  180. 167.  , 

*  Idem,  t  ii.,  p.  393. 

t  £n  las  cortes  de  ano  de  70  y  en  las  de76  pedi- 
moe  a  ▼.  m.  fneee  servide  de  no  poner  nuevot  im- 
pttestos,  rentas,  pechoe,  ni  derechos  ni  otroe  tribu- 
toe  particulares  ni  ^nerales  sin  junta  del  reyno  en 
eoTtes,  como  est^  dtspuerto  por  lei  del  senor  lei  Don 
Alonso  y  se  signified  a  v.  m.  el  daiio  srande  que 
eon  las  nuevas  rentes  babia  rescibido  el  reino,  ao- 
plicando  a  v.  m.  fuese  servido  de  inandarle  aliviar  y 
descsrgar,  y  qoe  en  lo  de  adelaote  se  les  hicieeae 
merced  deguardar  las  dichas  leyea  reales  y  que  no 
•e  impaeiessen  nuevaa  rentas  sin  aa  asiatencia; 
pnes  podria  v.  m.  ester  aatisfecho  de  oue  el  reino 
•inre  en  las  cosaa  neceasanas  con  toaa  lealtad  y 
liasta  ahora  no  ae  ha  proveido  lo  ausodicho;  y  el 
reino  por  la  obli^oion  que  Uene  a  pedir  a  t.  m. 

Carde  la  dicha  lei,  y  que  no  aolamenle  han  ceesado 
I  neoessidades  de  foe  aabditoa  y  naturalea  de 
▼.  m.  pero  antes  crecen  de  cada  dia :  Tuelve  a  eu- 
plicar  a  y.  m.  aea  serridoeoncederle  lo  susodicho, 
y  ^ae  las  nuevaa  rentes,  pechoa  y  derechoo  ee 

Suiien,  y  que  de  aquf  adelante  se  guarde  Ja  dicha 
»i  del  seilor  rei  don  Alonso,  coino  tan  antigua  y 
justa  y  que  tanto  tiempo  se  us6  y  guards,  p.  395. 
This  petition  was  in  1579. 
•  X  Hsrina,  t ii., p. 404,408.        ^  Ihid.,p.40O. 


tally  against  their  privilege,  and  for  that 
reason  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  his 
majesty's  request."*  The  commons  also 
refused  upon  this  occasion.  In  1538,  on 
a  similar  proposition,  the  superior  and 
lower  nobility  (los  grandes  y  caballeros) 
**  begged  with  all  humility  that  they 
might  never  hear  any  more  of  that  mat- 
ter."! 

The  contributions  granted  by  cortes 
were  assessed  and  coUected  by  respect- 
able individuals  (hombres  buenos)  of  the 
several  towns  and  villages.^  This  repar- 
tition, as  the  French  call  it,  of  direct  tax- 
es, is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
in  those  countries  where  they  are  impo- 
sed by  means  of  a  gross  assessment  on  a 
district.  The  produce  was  paid  to  the 
royal  council.  It  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which  the 
tax  had  been  appropriated.  Thus  the 
cortes  of  Segovia,  in  1407,  granted  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  war  against  Granada,  on  con- 
dition "  that  it  should  not  be  laid  out  on 
any  other  service  except  this  war ;"  which 
they  requested  the  queen  and  Ferdinand, 
both  regents  in  John  II.'s  minority,  to 
confirm  by  oath.  Part,  however,  of  the 
money  remained  unexpended ;  Ferdinand 
wished  to  apply  it  to  his  own  object  of 
procuring  the  crown  of  Aragon ;  but  the 
queen  first  obtained  not  only  a  release 
from  her  oath  by  the  pope,  but  the  con- 
sent of  the  cortes.  They  continued  to 
insist  upon  this  appropriation,  though  in- 
effectually, under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.^ 

The  cortes  did  not  consider  it  beyono 
the  line  of  theirduty,  notwithstanding  the 
respectful  manner  in  which  they  always 
addressed  the  sovereign,  to  remonstrate 
against  profuse  expenditure  even  in  his 
own  household.  They  told  Alfonso  X., 
in  1258,  in  the  homely  style  of  that  age, 
that  they  thought  it  fitting  that  the  king 
and  his  wife  should  eat  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  maravedis  a  day,  and  no 
more ;  and  that  the  king  should  order  his 
attendants  to  eat  more  moderately  than 
they  did.)  They  remonstrated  more  for- 
cibly against  the  prodigality  of  John  II. 
Even  in  1569,  they  spoke  with  an  un- 
daunted Oastilian  spirit  to  Philip  U. ; 
"  Sir,  the  expenses  of  your  royal  estab- 
lishment and  household  are  much  increas- 
ed ;  and  we  conceive  it  would  much  re- 
dound to  the  good  of  these  kingdoms, 
that  your  majesty  should  direct  them  to 


*  Pero  que  contriboir  a  la  guerra  con  ciertas 
aomaa  era  totalmenteopueato  k  sus  previl^os.  \ 
aai  que  no  podrian  acomodarse  a  lo  que  a.  m.  de 

aba,  p.  411. 

t  Marina,  t  ii.,  p.  ^11  X  Ihid.,  p.  398w 

4  Ibid.,  p.  412.  Ii  Ibid^  p.  417. 
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be  lowered,  both  as  a  relief  to  your  wants, 
and  that  all  the  great  men  and  other  sub- 
jects of  yonr  majesty  may  take  example 
therefrom,  to  restrain  the  great  disorder 
and  excess  they  commit  in  that  respect.*** 

The  forms  of  a  OaiHiUan  cortes  were 
pionna  of  analogous  to  those  of  an'  English 
^  **"***P*rlianient  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  summoned  by  a  writ 
almost  exactly  coincident  in  expression 
with  that  in  use  among  us.f  The  session 
was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  chan- 
cellor or  other  chief  Officer  of  the  court. 
The  deputies  were  in^ted  to  consider 
certain  special  business,  and  commonly 
to  grant  money.:^  After  the  principal  af- 
fairs were  despatched,  they  conferred  to- 
gether, and  having  examined  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  respective  constituents, 
drew  up  a  schedule  of  petitions.  These 
were  duly  answered  one  by  one,  and  from 
the  petition  and  answer,  if  favourable, 
laws  were  afterward  drawn  up,  where  the 
matter  required  a  new  law,  or  promises 
of  redress  were  given,  if  the  petition  re- 
lated to  an  abuse  or  grievance.  In  thB 
struggling  condition  of  Spanish  liberty 
under  Charles  I.,  the  crown  began  to  neg- 
lect answering  the  petitions  of  cortes,  or 
to  use  unsatisfactory  generdities  of  ex- 
pression. This  gave  rise  to  many  remon- 
strances. The  ^putles  insisted,  in  1583, 
on  having  answers  before  they  granted 
monoy .  They  repeated  the  same  conten- 
tion in  15Q5,  and  obtained  a  general  law, 
inserted  in  the  Recopilacion,  enacting 
that  the  king  should  answet  all  their  pe- 
titions before  he  dissolved  the  assembly.^ 
This,ho  wever,  vims  disregarded  as  before ; 
but  the  cortes,  whose  intrepid  honesty 
under  Philip  II.  so  often  attracts  our  ad- 
miration, continued,  as  late  as  1566,  to 
appeal  to  the  written  statute,  and  lament 
its  violation.  I 

According  to  the  ancient  fundamental 
Bjgbt  of  constitution  of  Castile,  the  king 
wrtestii  did  not  legislate  for  his  subjects 
tcgtetettoD.  ^thout  their  consent.  The  code 
of  the  Visigoths,  called  in  Spain  the  Fuero 
Jusgo,  was  enacted  in  public  councils,  as 
were  also  the  laws  of  the  early  kings  of 
Leon,Tf  which  appears  by  the  reciting 

«-  SeSbor,  los  gastos  de  vnestro  real  estado  y 
mesa  son  muy  crescidos,  y  entendemos  que  con- 
'vernia  mncbo  al  bien  de  eatoa  reinoa  que  ▼.  m.  los 
Duundafse  moderar  ast  para  algun  remedio  de  sua 
necessidades  como  para  que  de  v.  m.  tomen  egem- 

51o  toUM  los  graodes  y  caballeros  y  otros  snbditos 
e  V.  m.  eb  la  eran  desorden  y  excessos  que  hacen 
m  las  oosas  sooredichas.-^Marina,  p.  437. 
f  Ibid.,  t  i.,  p.  176  }  t.  iii,  p.  103. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  278.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  288-304. 

%  Ibid.,  t  u.,  p.  202.    The  acts  of  the  cortes 
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words  of  their  preambles.  This  consent 
was  originally  given  only  by  the  higher 
estates,  who  mig^t  be  considered,  m  m 
large  sense,  as  representing  the  nation, 
though  not  chosen  by  it;  but  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century^  by  the  elect- 
ed deputies  of  the  commons  in  cortes. 
The  laws  of  Alfonso  X.,.in  1358,  those  of 
the  same  prince  in  1274,  and  many  oth- 
ers in  subsequent  times,  are  declared  to 
be  made  with  the  consent  (con  acuerdo) 
of  the  several  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
More  commonly^  indeed,  the  preamble  of 
Castilian  statutes  only  recites  their  ad- 
vice (consejo) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance. 
The  laws  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  com- 
piled by  Alfonso  X.,  did  not  obtain  any 
direct  sanction  till  the  famous  cortes  of 
Alcala,  in  1348,  when  they  were  confirm- 
ed along  with  several  others,  forming  a1- 
tdgether  the  basis  of  the  statute  law  of 
Spain.*  Whether  they  were  in  fact  re- 
ceived before  that  time,  has  been  a  mat- 
ter controverted  among  Spanish  antiqua- 
ries ;  and  upon  the  question  of  their  legal 
validity  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation, 
depends  an  important  point  in  Castilian 
history,  the  disputed  right  of  succession 
between  Sancho  IV.  and  the  infants  of  La 
Cerda ;  the  former  claiming  under  the  an- 
cient customary  law,  the  latter  under  the 
new  dispositions  of  the  Siete  Partidas. 
If  the  king  could  not  legally  change  the 
established  laws  without  consent  of  his 
cortes,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  right 
of  representative  succession  did  not  ex< 
ist  in  favour  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
Sancho  IV.  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
usurper. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
a  constitutional  principle,  that  laws  could 
neither  be  made  nor  annulled  except  in 
cortes.  In  1506,  this  is  claimed  by  the 
deputies  as  an  established  right.t    John 


of  heoa  iu  1020  run  thus :  omnes  ^ntificcs  et  ab> 
bates  e(  optimates  regni  Hispanic  jussa  ipsius  re- 
eis  talia  decretadecrerimusquas  firmiter  teneanttir 
faturis  temporibos.  So  those  of  Salamanca  in 
1 178 :  Ego  rez  Feroandus  inter  dstera  que  com 
episcopis  et  abbatibua  repni  nostri  et  qaampluiimis 
aliis  religiosis,cum  coinitibus  terrarum  et  principi* 
bus  et  lectoribus  provinciarum,  toto  posse  tenenda 
statuimus  apud  Salamancam. 

•  finsayo  Hist.  CriL,  p.  363.  Teoriade  las  Cor- 
tea,  t.  ii.,  p.  77.  Marina  seems  to  have  changed  his 
opinion  between  the  publication  of  these  two  works, 
in  the  former  of  which  he  contends  for  the  prsrioos 
authority  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  and  in  favour  of 
the  infents  of  La  Cerda. 

t  Los  reves  eskabhcienm  que  caando  habjessen 
de  hacer  Xeyes,  para  qne  fiaessen  provechosaa  k 
SOS  reynoa  y  eada  pioriDcias  luesen  proveidaa,  ae 
llamasen  cortes  y  procuradores  <|ue  entendieaen  sa 
ellas  y  por  esto  se  establecio  lei  qoeno  se  hioieiaD 
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the  First  had  long  before  admitted,  that 
what  was  done  by  cortes  and  general  as- 
semblies could  not  be  undone  by  letters 
missive,  but  by  such  cortes  and  assem- 
blies alone.*  For  the  kings  of  Castile 
had  adopted  the  English  practice,  of  dis- 
pensing with  statutes  hy  a  non  obstante 
clause  in  their  grants.  But  the  cortes 
remonstrated  more  steadily  agaiiist  this 
abuse  than  our  own  parliament,  who  suf- 
fered it  to  remain  in  a  certain  degree  till 
the  revolution.  It  was  several  times  en- 
acted upon  their  petition,  especially  by 
an  explicit  statute  of  Henry  II.,  that 
grants  and  letters  patent  dispensing  with 
statutes  should  not  be  obeyed.t  Never- 
theless John  II.,  trusting  to  force  or  the 
servihty  of  the  Judges,  had  the  assurance 
to  dispense  explicitly  with  this  very  law.]: 
The  cortes  of  Valladolid,  in  1442,  obtain- 
ed fresh  promises  and  enactments  against 
such  an  abuse.  Philip  I.  and  Charles  I. 
began  to  legislate  without  asking  the 
consent  of  cortes ;  this  grew  much  worse 
under  Philip  11.,  and  reached  its  height 
under  his  successors,  who  entirely  a^l- 
ished  all  constitutional  privileges.^  In 
1555,  we  find  a  petition  that  laws  made 
in  cortes  should  be  revoked  nowhere  else. 
The  reply  was  such  as  became  that  age: 
*'To  this  we  answer,  that  we  shall  do 
what  best  suits  our  government."  But 
even  in  1619,  and  still  afterward,  the  pa- 
triot representatives  of  Castile  contin^ 
ued  to  lift  an  unavailing  voice  against  il- 
legal ordinances,  though  in  the  form  of 
very  humble  petition ;  i)erhap8  the  latest 
testimonies  to  the  expiring  liberties  of 
their  country.!  The  aenial  of  excludve 
legislative  authority  to  the  crown  must, 
however,  be  understood  to  admit  the  le- 
gality of  particular  ordinances,  designed 
to  strengthen  the  king's  executive  gov- 
emment.1f  These,  no  doubt,  like  the  roy- 
al proclamations  in  England,  extended 
sometimes  very  far,  and  subjected  the 
people  to  a  sort  of  arbitrary  coercion 
much  beyond  what  our  enlightened  no- 
tions of  freedom  would  consider  as  rec- 
oncileable  to  it.  But  in  the  middle  ages, 
such  temporary  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions were  not  reckoned  strictly  legisla- 

ni  renovaaen  leyes  sino  en  cortes.— Teoria  de  las 
Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  218. 

*  Lo  que  es  fecho  por  cortes  h  por  ayuntftmien- 
tos  que  non  se  puede  disfacer  por  las  tales  cartas, 
salvo  por  ayuntamientos  h  cortes,  p.  215. 

t  Idem,  p.  215.       %  Idem,  p.  216 ;  t  iii.,  p.  40. 

6  Idem,  t.  ii.,  p.  218. 

II  Ha  suplicado  el  reino  k  v.  m.  no  se  promulguen 
noevas  leyes,  ni  en  todo  nt  en  parte  las  antiguas  se 
alteren  sin  que  sea  por  cortes ....  y  por  ser  de  tan- 
Ca  iroportancia  vuelve  el  retno  &  supUcario  humil 

Y  Idem,  p.  207. 


tive,  and  passed*  perhaps  rightly,  for  in- 
evitable consequences  of  a  scanty  code, 
and  short  sessions  of  the  national  council. 

The  kings  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the 
observance  of  laws  enacted  in  cortes,  be- 
sides their  general  coronation  oath  to 
keep  the  laws  and  preserve  the  liberties 
of  their  people.  Of  this  we  find  several 
instances  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  the  practice  contin- 
ued till  the  time  of  John  IL,  who,  in  1433, 
OH  being  requested  to  swear  to  the  laws 
then  enacted,  angwered,  that  he  intended 
to  maintain  them,  and  consequently  no 
oath  was  necessary ;  an  evasion,  in  which 
the  cortes  seem  unaccountably  to  have 
acquiesced.*  The  guardians  of  Alfonso 
XI.  not  only  swore  to  observe  all  that 
had  been  agreed  on  at  Buigos  in  1315, 
but  consented  that,  if  any  one  of  them 
did  not  keep  his  oath,  the  people  should 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  regara  or  obey 
him  as  regent,  f 

It  was  customary  to  assemble  the  cor- 
tes of  Castile  for  mian3r  purposes,  q^^ 
besides  those  of  granting  money  li^bts 
and  concurring  in  legislation.  They  Jj^ 
were  summoned  in  every  reign  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  the  succession 
of  the  heir  apparent ;  and,  upon  his  acces- 
sion, to  swear  allegiance.]:  These  acts 
were  however  little  more  than  formal, 
and  accordingly  have  been  preserved  for 
the  sake  of  parade,  after  sdl  the  real  dig- 
nity of  the  cortes  was  annihilated.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  they' 
claimed  and  exercised  far  more  ample 
powers  than  our  own  parliament  ever 
enjoyed.  They  assumed  the  right,  when 
questions  of  regency  occurred,  to  limit 
the  prerogative,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  persons  who  were  to  use  it.^  And 
the  frequent  minorities  of  Castihan  kings, 
which  were  unfavourable  enough  to  tran- 
Guillity  and  subordination,  served  to  con- 
firm these  parliamentary  privUeges.  The 
cortes  were  Visually  consulted  upon  all 
material  business.  A  law  of  Alfonso  XL, 
in  1328,  printed  in  the  Recopilacion,  or 
code  published  by  Philip  II.,  declares, 
"  Since,  in  the  arduous  afiairs  of  our  king- 
dom, the  counsel  of  our  natural  subjects 
is  necessary,  especially  of  the  deputies 
from  our  cities  and  towns,  therefore  we 
ordain  and  command  that  on  such  great 
occasions  the  cortes  shall  be  assembled, 
and  counsel  shall  be  taken  of  the  three 
estates  of  our  kingdoms,  as  the  kin^s  our 
forefathers  have  been  used  to  do.''!  A 
cortes  of  John  II.,  in  1410,  claimed  this 


*  Teoria  de  laa  Cortes,  t  i.,  p.  306. 

t  K'  MiiiP-  ®-     iW.»>itP-  33;  t.ii.,p.  24. 


4  Id.,  p:  230. 


Sid.,  Li.,  p.  31. 
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right  of  being  consulted  in  all  nation  of 
importance,  with  a  warm  remonstrance 
agaiiAt  the  alleged  violation  of  so  whole- 
some a  law  by  the  reigning  prince ;  who 
answered  that,  in  weighty  matters,  he  had 
acted,  and  would  continue  to  act,  in  con- 
formity to  it*  What  should  be  intended 
by  great  and  weighty  affiiirs,  might  be 
not  at  all  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties ; 
to  each  of  whose  interpretations  these 
words  gaye  pretty  full  scope.  However, 
the  current  usage  of  the  monarchy  cer- 
tainly permitted  much  authority  in  public 
deliberations  to  tiie  cortes.  Amott|f  other 
instances,  which  indeed  will  contmually 
he  found  in  the  common  civil  histories, 
the  cortes  of  Orcaao,in  1409,  remonstrate 
with  Henry  IV.  for  allying  himself  with 
England  rather  than  France,  and  give,  as 
the  first  reason  of  complaint,  that,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  your  kingdom, 
when  the  kings  have  any  thing  of  great 
importance  in  hand,  they  ou^t  not  to 
undertake  it  without  advice  a^  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  your 
kingdom,  "t  This  privilege  of  general 
interference  was  asserted,  like  other  an- 
cient rights,  under  Charies,  whom  they 
strongly  urged,  in  IMS,  not  to  permit  bis 
son  Philip  to  depart  out  of  the  realm.} 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in 
such  times  they  had  little  chance  of  be- 
ing regarded. 

The  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  acted, 
.  Oouneu  of  during  the  interval  of  the  cortes, 
*^"^^  by  the  advice  of  a  smaller  coun- 
cil, answering,  as  it  seems,  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  king's  ordinary  council  in 
England.  In  early  ages,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  commons,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  this  body 
from  the  general  councu  of  the  nation ; 
being  composed,  in  iact,  of  the  same  class 
of  persons,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 
A  similar  difficulty  applies  to  the  English 
history.  The  nature  of  their  procee<tings 
seems  best  to  ascertain  the  distinction. 
All  executive  acts,  including  those  ordi- 
nances which  may  appear  rather  of  a  le- 
gislative nature,  all  grants  and  charters, 
are  declared  to  be  with  the  assent  of  the 
court  (curia),  or  of  the  magnate  of  the 
palace,  or  of  the  chiefs  or  nobles.^  This 
privy  council  was  an  essential  part  of  all 


*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  U  p.  34. 

t  Porque,  segant  leyes  de  nuestros  rejnos,  cn- 
ando  los  reyes  ban  de  facer  algtina  co«a  de  gnn 
importancia,  non  lo  deben  fttcer  sin  cpnsejo  e  sabi- 
daria  de  ]as  cibdades  e  TiHas  principales  devuestroe 
reynos.— Idem,  t.  ii.,  p.  241. 

t  Idem,  t.  Hi.,  p.  183. 

^  Ciim  assensn  magnatntn  palatii :  Gmn  consilio 
enrie  mec :  Cum  consilio  et  beneolacito  omnium 
principium  meoram,  nullo  oontraaicente  nee  re- 
damente,  p.  326. 


European  monarchies.  And,  though  tlw 
sovereign  might  be  considered  as  me  to 
call  in  the  advice  of  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  yet,  in  fact,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  most  powerful  nobility  had  an- 
ciently a  constitutional  right  to  be  mem^ 
bers  of  such  a  council ;  so  that  it  formed 
a  very  material  dieck  upon  his  personal 
authority. 

The  council  underwent  several  changes, 
in  progress  of  time,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate.  It  was  justly 
deemed  an  important  member  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  cortes  showed  a  lauda^ 
Ue  anxiety  to  procure  its  composition  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  guarantee 
for  the  due  execution  of  laws  after  their 
own  dissolution.  Several  times,  es|)^ 
cially  in  minorities,  they  even  named  its 
members,  or  a  part  of  wem ;  and  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  John  II.,  they 
obtained  the  pnvilege  of  adding  a  perma* 
nent  deputation,  consisting  of  four  per- 
sons, elected  out  of  their  own  body,  an- 
nexed, as  it  were,  to  the  council,  who 
were  to  continue  at  the  court  during  the 
interval  of  cortes,  and  watch  over  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws.*  This  deputation 
continued,  as  an  empty  formality,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  council,  the 
king  was  bound  to  sit  personally  three 
days  in  the  week.  Their  buuness,  which 
included  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment, was  distributed  with  considerable 
accuracy  into  what  might  be  despatched 
by  the  council  alone,  under  their  own 
seals  and  signatures,  and  what  reouired 
the  royal  seal.t  The  consent  of  this 
body  was  necessary  for  almost  every  act 
of  the  crown,  for  pensions  or  grants  of 
money,  ecclesiastical  and  political  pro- 
motions, and  for  charters  of  pardon,  the 
easy  concession  of  which  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  homicides  so  usual 
in  those  ages,  and  was  restrained  by 
some  of  our  own  laws.^  But  the  coun- 
cil did  not  exercise  any  judicial  authority, 
if  we  may  believe  the  well-mformed  au« 
thor  from  whom  I  have  learned  these 
particulars ;  unlike,  in  this,  to  the  ordi* 
nary  council  of  the  kings  of  England.  It 
was  not  until  the  days  of  Ferdmand  and 
Isabella  that  this,  among  other  innova** 
tions,  was  introduced.^ 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  was  adminis- 
tered, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  j^dminte- 
alcaldes,  or  municipal  judges  of  trauoo  or 
towns;  elected  within  themselves  i"*"*** 
originally  by  the  community  at  large,  but 
in  subsequent  times  by   the  governing 

•  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  ii.,  p.  346. 

t  Idem,  p.  354.  t  Idem,  p.  300,  308,  373. 

i  Idem,  p.  376^  379. 
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body.  In  other  places,  a  lord  possesaed 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  by  grant  from  the 
crown,  not,  what  we  find  in  countries 
where  the  feudal  system  was  more  thor- 
oughly establishea,  as  incident  to  his 
own  territorial  superiority.  The  kings, 
however,  began  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  appoint  judges  of  their  own,  called  cor- 
regidores,  a  name  which  seems  to  express 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  regidores,  or 
ordinary  magistrates.*  The  cortes  fre> 
quently  remonstrated  against  this  en- 
croachment. Alfonso  XL  consented  to 
withdraw  his  judges  from  all  corpora- 
tions by  which  he  &d  not  been  requested 
to  appoint  them.f  Some  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Toledo  produced  serious  disturbances 
under  Henry  III.  and  John  ll.t  Even 
where  the  king  appointed  magistrates  at 
a  city's  request,  he  was  bound  to  select 
them  from .  among  the  citizens.^  From 
this  immediate  jurisdiction  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  adelantado,  or  governor  of  the 
province,  and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal 
of  royal  alcaldes.!  The  latter,  however, 
could  not  take  cognizance  of  any  cause 
depending  before  the  ordinary  judges ;  a 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  Aragon,  where 
the  justiciary's  right  of  evocation  (juris 
firma)  was  considered  as  a  principal  safe- 
guard of  public  liberty.^  As  a  court  of 
appeal,  the  royal  alcaldes  had  the  sni> 
preme  jurisdiction.  The  king  could  only 
cause  their  sentence  to  be  revised,  but 
neither  alter  nor  revoke  it.  **  They  have 
continued  to  the  present  day  as  a  criminal 
'  tribunal ;  but  civil  appeals  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  ordinances  of  Toro  in  1371 
lo  a  new  court,  styled  the  king's  audience, 
which,  though  deprived  under  Ferdinand 
and  his  successors  of  part  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, still  remains  one  of  the  principal  ju- 
dicatures in  Castile.ft 

No  people  in  a  half^ivilized  state  of 
Vfoieni  ac-  ^^^^^V  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  practical  se- 
ciont  of  curity  against  particular  acts  of 
•»kitii  arbitrary  power.  Thejr  were 
"^^  *■  more  common,  perhaps,  in  Cas- 
tile than  in  any  other  European  monarchy 
which  professed  to  be  free.  Laws  in- 
deed were  not  wanting  to  protect  men's 
lives  and  liberties,  as  well  as  their  prop- 
erties. Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1390,  agreed  to 
a  petition  that  ^'justice  shall  be  executed 


*  Alfonso  X.  says  :  Ningon  ome  sea  osado  juz- 
gar  pleytos,  se  no  fuere  alcalde  puesto  por  el  rey. 
— Teona  de  las  Cortes,  fol.  27.  This  seems  an 
flocroachment  on  the  municipal  magistrates. 

t  Teoria  de  Iss  Cortes,  p.  291. 

t  Idem,  p.  255.   Mariana,  1.  zz.,  c.  13. 

6  Idem,  p.  255.  fl  Idem,  p.  266. 

f  Idem,  p.  260.  ••  Idem,  p.  287, 304. 

Tt  Idem,  p.  202-302. 


impartially  according  to  law  and  right; 
and  that  no  one  shall  be  put  to  death,  or 
imprisoned,  or  deprived  of  his  posses- 
sions without  trial,  and  thatt  this  be  bet- 
ter observed  than  heretofore."*  He  re- 
newed the  same  law  in  1307.  Neverthe- 
less, the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  this  monarch's  history  was  a  violation 
of  BO  sacred  and  apparently  so  well  es- 
tablished a  law.  Two  gentlemen  having 
been  accused  of  murder,  Ferdinand,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  process,  ordered  them 
to  instant  execution.  They  summoned 
him  with  their  last  words  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Qod  in  thirty  days ; 
and  his  death  within  the  time,  which  has 
given  him  the  surname  of  the  Summon- 
ed, might,  we  may  hojie,  deter  succeed- 
ing sovereigns  from  iniquity  so  flagrant 
But  from  me  practice  of  causing  their 
enemies  to  be  assassinated,  neither  law 
nor  conscience  could  withhold  them. 
Alfonso  XI.  was  more  than  once  guilty 
of  this  crime.  Yet  he  too  passed  an  or- 
dinance, in  1326,  that  no  warrant*  should 
issue  for  putting  any  one  to  death,  or 
seizing  his  property,  till  he  should  be 
duly  tried  by  course  of  law.  Henry  11. 
repeats  the  same  law  in  very  explicit 
language.!  But  the  civil  history  of  Spain 
displays  several  violations  of  it.  An  ex- 
traordinary prerogative  of  committing 
murder  appears  to  have  been  admitted, 
in  early  times,  by  several  nations  who 
did  not  acknowledge  unlimited  power  in 
their  sovereign.!  Before  any  regular 
police  was  established,  a  powerful  crimi- 
nal might  have  been  secure  from  all  pun- 
ishment, but  for  a  notion,  as  bartwrous 
as  any  which  it  served  to  counteract, 
that  he  could  be  lawfully  killed  by  the 
personal  mandate  of  the  kin^.  And  the 
frequent  attendance  of  sovereigns  in  their 
courts  of  judicatare  might  lead  men  not 
accustomed  to  consider  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  legal  forms,  to  confound  an 


*  Que  mandase  facer  la  justicia  en  aquellos  que  la 
merecen  comunalmente  con  fnero  i  con  derecho; 
^  loB  homes  que  non  sean  mueitoe  ntn  presoe  mm 
tornados  lo  que  ban  sin  ser  oidos  por  dereeho  6  per 
fuero  de  aquel  logar  doacaeaciere,  ^  que  aea  guaida* 
do  mejor  que  se  guard6  fasta  aquL— Marina,  £a> 
sayo  Hist.  Critico,  p.  148. 

i  Que  non  mandemoe  matar  nin  prender  nin  liai- 
ar  nin  despechar  nin  tomar  k  alguno  ninguna  ooea 
de  lo  suyo,  sin  ser  ant6  llamado  4  oido  6  Tencido 
por  fuero  6  por  derecho, por  querella  nin  por  querel- 
las  que  a  nos  fuesen  danas,  segunt  que  esto  esta  or- 
denado  por  el  rei  don  Alonso  nuestro  padre. — ^Teo 
ria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  il,  p.  287. 

t  Si  quis  hoininem  per  jussionem  regis  vel  ducia 
aui  occiderit,  non  requintur  ei,  nee  sit  faidosDS, 
quia  jusaio  domini  sui  fuit,  et  non  potuit  contiadi 
cere  jussionem. — ^Legea  Bajuvariomm,  ttu  iL,  m 
Balua.  Capitulahbus. 
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act  of  assassinatioii  with  the  execntian. 
of  justice. 

Though  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
Gbn(M«ra-  nobititjT  were  not  considered  as 
ciM  or  uie  essential  members  of  the  cortes, 
iM^^^v-  they  certaiuly  attended  in  small- 
er numbers  than  we  should  expect  to  find 
from  the  great  legislatire  and  defiberatiye 
authority  of  that  assembly.  This  asose 
chiefly  from  the  lawless  spirit  of  that 
martial  aristocracy,  which  placed  less 
confidence  in  the  constitutional  methods 
of  resisting  arbitrary  encroachment  than 
in  its  own  armed  combinations.*  Such 
confederacies  to  obtain  redress  of  griev- 
ances by  force,  of  which  there  were  five 
or  six  remarkable  instances,  were  called 
Hermandad  (brotherhood  or  union),  and 
though  not  so  explicitly  sanctioned  as 
they  were  by  the  celebrated  Privilege 
of  Union  in  Aragon,  found  countenance 
in  a  law  of  Alfonso  X.,  which  cannot  be 
deemed  so  much  to  have  voluntarily  em- 
anated from  that  prince  as  to  be  a  rec- 
ord of  original  rights  possessed  by  the 
Castilian  nobility.  "  The  duty  of  sub- 
jects towards  their  king,''  he  says,  '*  en- 
joins them  not  to  permit  him  knowingly 
to  endanger  his  salvation,  nor  to  incur 
dishonour  and  inconvenience  in  his  per- 
son or  family,  nor  to  produce  mischief  to 
his  kingdom.  And  this  may  be  fulfilled 
in  two  ways ;  one  by  good  advice,  show* 
ing  him  the  reason  wherefore  heought  not 
to  act  thus ;  the  other  by  deeds,  seeking 
means  to  prevent  his  going  on  to  his 
own  ruin,  and  putting  a  stop  to  those 
who  give  him  ill  counsel,  forasmuch  as 
his  errors  are  of  worse  consequence  than 
those  of  other  men,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  subjects  to  prevent,  his  commit- 
ting them."t  To  this  law  the  insurgents 
appealed  in  their  coalition  against  Alva- 
ro  de  Luna ;  and  indeed  we  must  confess, 
that  however  just  and  admirable  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  breathes,  so  general  a 
license  of  rebellion  was  not  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  a  kingdom .  The 
deputies  of  towns,  in  a  cortes  of  1445,  pe- 
titioned the  king  to  declare  that  no  con- 
struction should  be  put  on  this  law  in- 
consistent with  the  obedience  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign;  a  request  to 
which  of  course  he  willingly  acceded. 

Castile,  it  will  be  apparent,  bore  a 
closer  analogy  to  England  in  its  form  of 
civil  polity  than  France  or  even  Aragon. 
But  the  frequent  disorders  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  a  barbarous  state  of  manners, 
rendered  violations  of  law  much  more 
continual  and  flagrant  than  they  were  in 


*  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  465. 
t  Enaayo  Hint.  Critico,  p.  312. 


England  under  the  Plantagenet  dynastv 
And  besides  these  practical  mischiefs, 
there  were  two  essential  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  Castile,  through  which 
perhaps  it  was  ultimately  subverted.  It 
wanted  those  two  brilliants  in  the  coro- 
net of  British  liberty,  the  representation 
of  freeholders  among  the  commons, 
and  trial  by  jury.  The  cortes  of  Castile 
became  a  congress  of  deputies  from  a 
few  cities,  public-spirited  indeed  and  in- 
trepid, as  we  find  them  in  bad  times,  to 
an  eminent  degree,  but  too  much  hmited 
in  number,  and  too  unconnected  with 
the  territorial  aristocracy,  to  maintain  a 
just  balance  against  the  crown.  Yet, 
with  every  disadvantage,  that  country 
possessed  a  liberal  form  of  government, 
and  was  animated  with  a  noUe  spirit  for 
its  defence.  Spain,  in  h^r  late  memora- 
ble though  short  resuscitation,  might  well 
have  gone  back  to  her  ancient  institiF 
lions,  and  perfected  a  scheme  of  poUcy 
which  the  great  example  of  England 
would  ha^  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  security  of  freedom.  What  she  did, 
or  rather  attempted  instead,  I  need  not 
recall.  May  her  next  effort  be  more 
wisely  planned  and  more  happily  termi- 
nated!* 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  waa 
very  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  AflUn  or 
Castile,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  Aragon. 
better  form  of  government  and  wiser 
sovereigns,  with  those  of  industry  and 
-commerce  along  a  line  of  seacoast,  ren- 
dered it  almost  equal  in  importance.  Cas- 
tile rarely  intermeddled  in  the  civil  dis- 
sensions of  Aragon ;  the  kings  of  Aragon 
frequently  carried  their  arms  into  tho 
heart  of  Castile.  During  the  sanguinary 
outrages  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  tfala 
stormy  revolutions  which  ended  in  e»> 
tablishing  the  house  of  Trastamare,  Ara- 
gon was  not  indeed  at  peace,  nor  alto- 
gether well  governed ;  but  her  political 
consequence  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
through  the  long  reign  of  the  ambitious 
and  wily  Peter  IV.,  whose  sagacity  and 
good  fortune  redeemed,  accorchn^  to  the 
common  notions  of  mankind,  the  iniquity 
with  which  he  stripped  his  relation,  the 
King  of  Majorca,  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  the  constant  perfidiousness  of  his 
character.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place  the  Sicilian  war,  prosecuted  with 
so  much  eagerness  for  many  years  by 
Peter  III.  and  his  son  Alfonso  III.  Af- 
ter this  object  was  relinquished,  James 
II.  undertook  an  enterprise  less  splen- 
did, but  not  much  less  difficult,  the  con- 

*  The  fint  editioo  of  thii  work  waa  published 
in  1S18. 
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quest  of  iSardinia.  That  island,  long  ae- 
customed  to  independence,  cost  an  in- 
credible expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  the  kings  of  Aragon  during  the  whole 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  fully 
subdued  till  the  commencement  of  the 
next,  under  the  reign  of  Martin. 

At  the  death  of  Martin,  king  of  Aragon, 
Dtepoted  in  1410,  a  memorable  question 
racceMton  arose  as  to  the  right  of  succes- 
detthof  sion.  Though  Petronilla,  daugh- 
Maitin.  ter  of  RamiTo  IL,  had  reigned 
in  her  own  right  from  1137  to  1172,  an 
opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  that  females 
could  not  inherit  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
Peter  IV.  had  excited  a  civil  war  by  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  succession  upon 
his  daughter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  next 
brother.  The  birth  of  a  son  about  the 
same  time  suspended  the  ultimate  decis- 
ion of  this  question;  but  it  was  tacitly 
understood  that  what  is  called  the  Salique- 
law  ought  to  prevail.*  Accordingly,  on 
the  death  of  John  I.,  in  13^^,  his  two 
daughters  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  his 
brouer  Martin,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  elder,  whose 
husband,  the  Count  of  Foix,  invaded  the 
kingdom,  and  desisted  from  his  preten- 
sion only  through  want  of  force.  Mar- 
tin's son,  the  King  of  Sicily,  dying  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  the  nation  was  anxious 
that  the  king  should  fix  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, and  would  probably  have  acqui- 
esced in  his  choice.  But  his  dissolution 
occurrinff  more  rapidly  than  was  expect- 
ed, the  throne  remained  absolutely  va- 
cant.   The  Count  of  Urgel  had  obtained 


a  grant  of  the  lieutenancy,  which  was  the 
right  of  the  heir  apparent.  This  noble- 
man possessed  an  extensive  territory  in 
Catalonia,  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees. 
He  was  grandson  of  James,  next  brother 
to  Peter  IV.,  and,  according  to  our  rules 
of  inheritance,  certainly  stood  in  the  first 
place.  The  other  claimants  were  the 
EKike  of  Gandia,  grandson  of  James  II., 
who,  though  descended  from  a  more 
distant  ancestor,  set  up  a  claim  founded 
on  proximity  to  the  royal  stock,  which 
in  some  countries  was  preferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative title ;  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
son  of  Violante,  younger  daughter  of 
John  I.  (the  Countess  of  Foix  being 
childless);  Frederick,  count  of  Luna,  a 
natural  son  of  the  younger  Martin,  king 
of  Sicily,  legitimated  by  the  pope,  but 
with  a  reservation  excluding  him  from 
royal  succession ;  and  finally,  Ferdinand, 
infant  of  Castile,  son  of  the  late  king's 
sister.f  The  Count  of  Urgel  was  fa- 
voured in  general  by  the  Catalans,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  a  powerful  support  in 
Antonio  de  Luna,  a  baron  of  Araigon,  so 
rich  that  he  might  go  through  his  own 
estate  from  France  to  Castile.  But  this 
apparent  superiority  frustrated  his  hopes. 
The  justiciary  and  other  leading  Arago- 
nese  were  determined  not  to  suffer  this 
ffreat  constitutional  question  to  be  deci- 
ded by  an  appeal  to  force,  which  might 
sweep  away  their  liberties  in  the  strug- 
gle. Urgel,  confident  of  his  right,  and 
surrounded  by. men  of  ruined  fortunes, 
was  unwilling  to  submit  his  pretensions 
to  a  civil  tribunal.  His  adherent,  Anto- 
nio de  Luna,  committed  an  extraordinary 


*  Zurita,  t.  ii.,  f  168.  It  was  pretended  that  women  were  excloded  from  the  crown  in  England  as 
well  as  France :  and  this  analogy  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  Aragonese  to 
adopt  a  Saltque-law. 

t  The  subjoined  pedigree  will  show  more  clearly  the  respectiTe  titles  of  the  competitors  :— 
Jambs  II.  died  1327. 


Alfonso  IV.  d.  1336. 

I 


PlTBR  IV.  d.  1387. 

I 


1 

James  C.  of  Urgel. 


aofCa 


Eleanor  Q.  of  Castile. 
I 

Henry  III.        Fa^Unand. 
K.  of  Castile. 


D.  ofGandiiL 

I 

D.  of  Gamdm 


John  I.  d.  1395.        Martin,     Peter  C.  of  UrgeL 
I  d.  1410.  I 


Joanna 

John  II.       Countess  of  Foiz. 
k.ofCsstile. 


Martin, 
]      K.  of  Sicily,  1409. 


C.ofUrgA, 


Violante 
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outrage,  the  assassination  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saragosa,  which  alienated  the 
minds  of  good  citizens  from  his  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  Duke  of 
Gandia,  who  was  very  old,*  nor  the 
Count  of  Luna,  seemed  fit  to  succeed. 
The  party  of  Ferdinand,  thelrefore,  gained 
ground  by  degrees.  It  was  determined, 
however,  to  render  a  legal  sentence. 
The  cortes  of  each  nation  agreed  upon 
the  nomination  of  nine  persons,  three 
Aragonese,  three  Catalans,  and  three 
Vaiencians,  who  were  to  discuss  the 
pretensions  of  the  several  competitors, 
and,  by  a  plurality  of  six  votes,  to  adjudge 
the  crown.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemn,  more  peaceful,  nor,  in  appear- 
ance, more  equitable,  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  tribunal.  They  summoned 
the  claimants  before  them,  and  heard 
them  by  counsel.  One  of  these,  Fred- 
erick of  Luna,  being  ill  defended,  the 
court  took  charge  of  his  interests,  and 
named  other  advocates  to  maintain  them. 
A  month  was  passed  in  hearing  argu- 
ments; a  second  was  allotted  to  con- 
sidering them ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  prescribed  time,  it  was  announced  to 
the  people,  by  the  mouth  of  6t.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had 
ascended  the  throne.f 

[A.  D.  1413.]  In  this  decision  it  is  iro- 
Deeitton  in  possiMo  uot  to  suspect  that  the 
teToaroT  jud^es  were  swayed  rather  by 
2?giJ^  politic  considerations  than  a 
'  ^'  strict  sense  of  hereditary  right. 
It  was  therefore  by  no  means  universally 
popular,  especially  in  Catalonia,  of  which 
principality  the  Count  of  Urgel  was  a 
native ;  and  perhaps  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  Catalans  fifty  years  afterward  may 

*  This  Duke  of  Gandia  died  during  the  interreg- 
num. His  son,  tboQgh  not  so  objectionable  on  the 
■core  of  age»  seemed  to  hsTe  a  worse  claim ;  yet 
he  became  a  competitor. 

>  t  Biftnc»CommentBoa,'mSchottiHispaniaIl- 
lustrata,  t.  ii.  Zurita,  t  iiL  f.  1-74.  yincent  Fer- 
rier was  the  most  distinguished  churchman  of  his 
time  in  Spain.  His  influence,  as  one  of  the  nine 
judges,  is  said  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  crown  for  Ferdinand.  Five  others 
voted  the  same  way ;  one  for  the  Count  of  Urgel : 
one  doubtfully  between  the  Count  of  Urgel  and 
Duke  of  Gandia;  the  ninth  declined  to  vote. — 
Zurita,  t.  iii..  f.  71.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
John*  king  of  Castile,  was  altogether  disregarded ; 
though  his  claim  was  at  least  as  plausible  as  that 
of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  Indeed,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
.  Louis,  duke  of  Calabria,  had  a  prior  right  to  Ferdi- 
nand, admitting  the  role  whicn  it  was  necessary 
for  both  of  them  to  establish ;  namely,  that  a  right 
of  succession  might  be  tcansmitted  through  females, 
which  females  could  not  personally  enjoy.  This» 
as  is  well  known,  had  been  advanced  in  the  pre- 
ceding age  by  Edward  III.  as  the  foundation  ot  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 


be  traced  to  the  disaflTection  which  thm 
breach,  as  they  thought,  of  the  lawful 
succession  had  excited.  Ferdinand  how« 
ever  was  well  received  in  Aragon.  The 
cortes  generously  recommended  the 
Count  of  Urgel  to  his  favour,  on  account 
of  the  great  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
prosecuting  his  claim.  But  Urgel  did  not 
wait  the  effect  of  this  recommendation* 
Unwisely  attempting  a  rebellion  with 
very  inadequate  means,  he  lost  his  es* 
tates,  and  was  thrown  for  life  into  phson. 
[A.  D.  14W.]  Ferdinand's  sue- 
cessor  was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  ^^"*°"®^- 
more  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Italy 
than  of  Spain.  For  all  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  never  quitted  the  kingdom 
that  he  had  acquired  by  his  arms :  and, 
enchanted  by  the  delicious  air  of  Naples, 
intrusted  the  government  of  his  patrimo- 
nial territories  to  the  care  of  a  brother 
and  an  heir.  [A.  D.  1468.]  John  . 
II.,  upon  whom  they  devolved  by  **  " 
the  death  of  Alfonso  without  legitimate 
progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his 
3routhin  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Cas- 
tile, as  the  head  of  a  strong  party  that  op- 
posed the  domination  of  Alvaro  de  Luna. 
[A.  D.  1420.]  By  marriage  with  the  heir- 
ess of  Navarre,  he  was  entitled,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume 
the  title  of  lung,  and  administration  of 
government  during  her  life.  But  his  am- 
bitious retention  of  power  still  longer 
produced  events  which  are  the  chief 
stain  on  his  memory.  Charles,  prince  of 
Yiana,  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Na- 
varre, entitled  to  succeed  his  mother.  [A. 
D.  1443.]  She  had  requested  him  in  her 
testament  not  to  assume  the  government 
without  his  father's  consent.  That  con- 
sent was  always  withheld.  The  prince 
raised  what  we  ought  not  to  call  a  rebell- 
ipn ;  but  was  made  prisoner,  and  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  captivity.  John's  ill 
disposition  towards  his  son  was  exasper- 
ated by  a  stepmother,  who  scarcely  dis- 
guised her  intention  of  placing  her  own 
child  on  the  throne  of  Aragon  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eldest-bom.  After  a  life  of 
perpetual  oppression,  chiefly  passed  in 
exile  or  captivity,  the  Prince  of  Viana 
died  in  Catalonia,  at  a  moment  when  that 

grovince  was  in  open  insurrection  upon 
is  account.  [A.  D.  1461.]  Though  i* 
hardly  seems  that  the  Catalans  had  any 
more  seneral  provocations,  they  perse 
vered  for  more  than  ten  years  with  in 
veterate  obstinacy  in  their  rebellion ;  of 
fering  the  sovereignty  first  to  a  ]>rince  of 
Portugal,  and  afterward  to  Regnier,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  to  pass  hL» 
life  in  unsuccessful  competition  for  king 
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doms.  The  King  of  Aragon  behaved 
with  great  clemency  towanls  these  in- 
BiiTgeDts  on  their  final  submission. 

It  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this 
conautQiioB  work,  to  pass  lightly  over  the 
ofAragoo.  eommon  details  of  history,  in 
order  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  more 
fully  on  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Perhaps  in  no  European  monarchy,  ex- 
cept our  own,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment more  interesting  than  in  Aragon,  as 
a  fortunate  temperament  of  law  and  jus- 
tice with  the  royal  authority.  So  far  as 
Originally  a  any  thing  can  be  pronounced  of 
•wt  of  regal  its  earlier  period,  before  the 
ariatocracy.  capture  of  Saiagosa  in  1118,  it 
was  a  kind  of  regal  aristocracy,  where  a 
small  number  of  powerful  barons  elected 
their  sovereign  on  every  vacancy,  though, 
as  usual  in  other  countries,  out  of  one 
family ;  and  considered  him  as  little  more 

PriviiMM  *^*°  ^^®  ^^*^®^  ®^  ^^^^^  confeder- 
oruiertcos  acy.*  These  were  the  ricos 
bmnbraa  or  hombres  or  barons,  the  first  or- 
^^■*  der  of  the  state.  Among  these 
the  kings  of  Aragon,  in  subsequent  times, 
as  they  extended  their  dominions,  shared 
the  conquered  territory  in  grants  of  hon* 
ours  on  a  feudal  tenure.f  For  this  sys- 
tem was  fully  established  in  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon.  A  rico  hombre,  as  we  read 
in  Yitalts,  bishop  of  Huesca,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,}  must 
hold  of  the  king  an  honour  or  barony 
capable  of  supporting  more  than  three 
knights ;  and  this  he  was  bound  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  vassals  in  military  fiefs. 
Once  in  the  year  he  might  be  summoned 
with  his  feudataries  to  serve  the  sover- 
eign for  two  months  (Zuiita  says  three) ; 
and  he  was  to  attend  the  royal  court,  or 
general  assembly,  as  a  counsellor,  when- 

*  Alfonso  III.  cornplaiDed  that  his  barons  want- 
ed to  bring  back  old  times,  quando  havia  en  el 
leyno  tantos  reyes  como  ricos  hombres.— Biancs 
Commentaria,  p.  767.  The  form  of  election  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  these  bold  barons  ts 
well  known.  ''We,  who  are  as  good  as  yoa, 
choose  you  for  our  king  and  lord,  provided  that  you 
observe  our  laws  and  privileges,  and  if  not,  not." 
But  I  do  not  much  believe  the  authenticity  of  this 
form  of  word8.>-See  Robertson's  Charles  ¥.,  vol. 
i,  note  31.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  government. 

t  Los  ricos  hombres,  por  los  feudos  que  tenian 
del  rey,  eran  obligados  de  seguir  al  rey,  si  yva  en 
persona  a  la  guerra,  y  residir  en  ella  tres  meses  en 
eadaun  aiio;->Zuhta,  torn,  i.,  fbl.  43.  (Saragosa, 
1610.)  A  fief  was  asually  called  in  Aragon  an  hon- 
our, que  en  Castilla  llamavan  tierra,  y  en  el  prin- 
cipado  de  Cataluiia  feudo,  fol.  46. 

1 1  do  not  know  whether  this  work  of  Vitalis 
has  been  printed ;  but  there  ate  large  eztmcts  fivm 
it  in  Blancas's  history,  and  also  in  Du  Gauge,  un< 
der  the  words  Infsncia,  Mesnadarius,  &c.  Several 
illustrations  of  these  military  tenures  may  be  found 
in  the  Fueros  de  Aragon,  especially  lib.  7. 


ever  called  upon,  assisting  in  its  judicial 
as  well  as  deliberative  business.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  of  his  barony  he  might 
appoint  bailiffs  to  administer  justice  and 
receive  penalties ;  but  the  higher  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served to  the  crown.  According  to 
Vitalis,  the  kinj^  could  divest  ihese  ncoa 
hombres  of  their  honours  at  pleasure^  af- 
ter which  they  fell  into  the  class  of  mes- 
nadaries,  or  mere  tenants  in  chief.  But 
if  this  were  constitutional  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  which  Blancas  denies,  it  was 
not  long  permitted  by  that  high-spirited 
aristocracy.  By  the  General  Privilege,  or 
Charter  of  Peter  III.,  it  is  declared  that 
no  barony  can  be  taken  away  without  a 
just  cause  and  le^al  sentence  of  the  jus* 
ticiary  and  council  of  barons.*  And  the 
same  protection  was  extended  to  the  vas- 
sals of  the  ricos  hombres. 

Below  these  superior  nobles  were  the 
mesnadaries,  cocrespohdihg  ^  to  Lower  ao- 
onr  mere  tenants  iii  chief,  hold*  ^'**'y- 
ing  estates  not  baroiiial  immediately 
from  the  crown ;  and  the  military  vas- 
sals of  the  high  nobility,  the  knights  and 
infanzones;  a  word  which  may  be  ren- 
dei;ed  by  gentlemen.  These  had  con- 
siderable privileges  in  that  aristocratic 
government:  they  were  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  they  could  only  be  tned  by  the 
royal  judges  for  any  crime ;  and  offences 
committed  against  them  were  punished 
with  additional  severity.f  The  Bnrgeases 
ignoble  classes  were»  as  in  other  and  peas- 
countries,  the  burgesses  of  towns,  •"*'y- 
and  the  villeins  or  peasantry.  The  peas- 
antry seem  to  have  been  subject  to  ter- 
ritorial servitude,  as  in  France  and  Eng« 
land.  Vitalis  says,  that  some  villeins 
were  originall;^^  so  unprotected,  that,  as 
he  expresses  it,  they  might  be  divided 
into  pieces  by  the  sword  among  the  sons 
of  their  masters :  till  they  were  provoked 
to  an  insurrection,  which  ended  in  es- 
tabUshing  certain  stipulations,  whence 
they  obtained  the  denomination  of  vil- 
leins de  parada^  or  of  convention.^ 

Though  from  the  twelfth  century  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succes-  Liberties  rf 
sion  to  the  throne  superseded,  the  Aragon- 
in  Aragon  as  well  as  Castile,  ««kinf- 
the  original  right  of  choosing  a  ^' 
sovereign  within  the  royal  family,  it  was 
still  founded  upon  one  more  sacred  and 
fundamental,  that  of  compact.  No  king 
of  Aragon  was  entitled  to  assume  that 
name  until  he  had  taken  a  coronation 
oath,  administered  by  the  justiciary  at 
Saragosa,  to  observe  the  laws  and  liber- 


*  Biancs  Comm.,  p.  730. 
t  Idem,  p.  732. 


t  Idem,  p.  730 
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ties  of  the  realm.*  Alfonso  III.,  in  1285, 
being  in  France  at  the  time  of  his  father^s 
death,  named  himself  king  in  addressing 
the  states,  who  immediately  remonstra- 
ted on  this  premature  assumption  of  his 
title,  and  obtained  an  apology,  t  Thus 
too  Martin,  having  been  called  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  by  the  cortes  in  1395, 
was  specially  required  not  to  exercise 
any  authority  before  his  coronation.! 

Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from 
the  acts  of  fortes  in  1451.  "we  have 
always  heard  of  old  time,  and  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that,  seeing  the  great  bar- 
renness of  this  land,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live 
and  abide  in  other  realms,  and  lands 
more  fruitful."^  This  high  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  long  animated  the  Aragonese. 
After  several  contests  with  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  they  compelled  Feter  III., 
General  ^^  ^^^^*  ^  grant  a  law,  called  the 
Pnviiege  General  Privilege,  the  Magna 
of  ii83  Charta  of  Aragon,  and  perhaps  a 
more  full  and  satisf^tory  basis  of  civil 
hberty  than  our  own.  It  contains  a  se- 
ries of  provisions  against  arbitrary  talla- 
ges, spohations  of  property,  secret  pro- 
cess after  the  manner  of  the  Inquisition  in 
criminal  charges,  sentences  oi  the  justi- 
ciary without  assent  of  the  cortes,  ap- 
pointment of  foreigners  or  Jews  to  judi- 
cial offices,  trials  of  accused  persons  in 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  the  use  of 
torture,  except  in  charges  of  falsifying 
the  coin,  and  the  bribery  of  judges. 
These  are  clauned  as  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  their  country.    "  Absolute  power 

*  Zurita,  Anaies  de  Araffon,  t.  i,  fol.  104:  t.  iii., 
tol  76. 

t  Bianc»  Comm.,  p.  661.  They  acknowled^, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  their  natural  lord, 
and  entitled  to  reign  as  lawful  heir  to  his  father— 
•0  oddlv  were  the  hareditary  and  elecnve  titles 
jomUed  together. —Zurita,  t  i,  ibl.  303. 

t  Zoriu,  t.  ii,  fol.  424. 

6  Siempre  hsTemoe  oydo  dezir  antigameot,  h  se 
troba  por  esperiencia,  que  attendida  la  grand  ste- 
lilidad  de  aquesta  tierra,  h  probreza  de  aqueste  reg- 
no, si  non  fuee  por  las  hbertades  do  aquel,  se  irrian 
a  birir,  y  babitar  las  gentes  a  otroa  regilos,  ^  tier- 
ras  mas  firutieras,  p.  571.  Aragon  was,  in  fact,  a 
poor  country,  barren  and  ill-peopled.  The  kings 
were  forced  to  go  to  Catalonia  lor  money,  and  in- 
deed were  little  able  to  maintain  expensive  con- 
tests. The  wars  of  Peter  IV.  in  Sardinia,  and  of 
Alfoneo  V.  with  Genoa  and  Naples,  empoyerished 
their  people.  A  hearth4ax  having  been  imposed 
in  1404,  it  v^as  found  that  there  were  42,683  houses 
in  Aragon,  which,  according  to  most  calculations, 
will  not  give  much  more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 
In  1420,  a  similar  tax  being  Isid  on,  it  is  said  that 
Che  number  of  houses  was  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  war.— Zurita,  t.  hi.,  fol. )  89.  It  contains 
at  present  between  600,000  and  700,000 inhabitants. 


(mero  imperio  d  mixto),  it  is  declared, 
never  was  the  constitution  of  Aragon,  nor 
of  Valencja,  nor  yet  of  Ribagorpa,  nor 
shall  there  be  in  time  to  come  any  inno< 
yation  made;  but  only  the  law,  custom, 
and  privilege  which  has  been  anciently 
used  in  the  aforesaid  kingdoms."* 

The  concessions  extorted  by  our  ances- 
tors from  John,  Henry  III.,  and  piivuegear 
Edward  1.,  were  secured  by  the  Union, 
only  guarantee  those  times  could  afford, 
the  determination  of  the  barons  to  en  • 
force  them  by  armed  confederacies. 
These,  however,  were  formed  accoiding 
to  emergencies,  and,  except  in  the  fa- 
mous commission  of  twenty-five  conser- 
vators of  Magna  Charta,  in  the  last  year 
of  John,  were  certainly  unwarranted  by 
law.  But  the  Aragonese  established  a 
positive  right  of  maintaining  their  liber- 
ties by  arms.  This  was  contained  in  the 
Privilege  of  Union  granted  by  Alfonso 

III.  in  1367,  after  a  violent  conflict  with 
his  subjects;  but  which  was  afterward 
so  completely  abolished,  and  even  eradi- 
cated from  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
that  its  precise  words  have  never  been 
recovered.f  According  to  Zurita,  it  con- 
sisted of  two  articles :  first,  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  king's  proceeding  forcibly 
against  any  member  of  the  union  without 
previous  sentence  of  the  justiciary,  the 
rest  should  be  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance ;  secondly,  that  he  should  hold  cor- 
tes every  year  in  Saragosa.t  During  the 
two  subsequent  reigns  of  James  II.  and 
Alfonso  I  v.,  little  pretence  seems  to  have 
been  given  for  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
But  dissensions  breaking  out  under  Peter 

IV.  in  1347,  rather  on  account  of  his  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  crown  upon  his  daugh* 
ter  than  of  any  specific  pubhc  grievances, 
the  nobles  had  recourse  to  the  union,  that 
last  voice,  says  ^ancas,of  an  al-  Revolt 
most  expiring  state,  full  of  weight  against 
and  dignity,  to  chastise  the  pre-  >*«»«•  iv^- 
sumption  of  kings.^  They  assembled  at 
8aragosa,  and  used  a  remarkable  seal  for 
all  their  public  instruments,  an  engraving 
from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  historian 


*  Fneros  de  Aragon,  fol.  9.  Zurita,  t.  i.,fol.  265. 

i  Blancas  saya  that  he  had  discovered  a  copy  of 
the  Privilege  of  Union  in  the  archives  of  the  see 
of  Tarragona,  and  wonld  gladly  have  published  it, 
bnt  for  his  defisrence  to  the  wisdom  of  former  ages, 
which  had  stndiodsly  endeavoured  to  destroy  all 
recollection  of  that  dangerous  law.— Ibid.,  p.  663. 

t  Ibid,  L  i.,  f.  322. 

^  Priscam  illam  Unionis,  quasi  morientis  rsipuo- 
lic&  extremam  voceni,  auctoritatis  et  sravitatis  ple- 
nam,  regum  insolentias  apertum  vinoicem  ezciti* 
runt,  sommA  ac  sin^lari  bonomm  omnium  con- 
sensione,  p.  669.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  stroiig 
language  should  have  be#n  tolerated  under  Philip 
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I  have  just  quoted.  It  represents  the 
king  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  the  con- 
federates kneeling  in  a  suppliant  attitude 
around,  to  denote  their  loyalty,  and  un- 
wiUinfjrness  to  offend.  But  in  the  back- 
ground tents  and  lines  of  spears  are  dis- 
covered, as  a  hint  of  their  ability  and  res- 
olution to  defend  themselves.  The  le- 
gend is  Sigillum  Unionis  Aragonum.  This 
respectful  demeanour  towards  a  sovereign 
against  whom  they  were  waging  war,  re- 
minds us  of  the  language  held  out  by  our 
I^ng  Parliament  before  the  Presbjrteri- 
an  party  was  overthrown.  And  although 
it  has  been  lightly  censured  as  inconsist- 
ent and  hypocritical,  this  tone  is  the  safest 
that  men  can  adopt,  who,  deeming  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  withstand- 
ing the  reigning  monarch,  are  anxious  to 
avoid  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  subversion 
of  their  constitution.  These  confederates 
were  defeated  by  the  king  at  EpUa,  in 
1348.^  But  his  prudence  and  the  re- 
maining strength  of  his  opponents  indu- 
cing him  to  pursue  a  moderate  course, 
therd  ensued  a  more  legitimate  and  per- 
manent balance  of  the  constitution  from 
Privilege  this  victoryof  the  royalists.  The 
oTUnton  Privilege  of  Union  was  abroga- 
cShe?  pro.  ^e^i  Peter  himself  cutting  to 
vimona  in-  pieces  with  his  sword  the  origi- 
Miiuted.  ^gQ  instrument.  But,  in  return, 
many  excellent  laws  for  the  security  of 
the  subject  were  .enacted  ;t  and  their  pres- 
ervation was  intrusted  to  the  greatest 
officer  of  the  kingdom,  the  justiciary, 
whose  authority  and  pre-eminence  may 
in  a  great  degree  be  dated  from  this  peri- 
od.} That  watchfulness  over  public  lib- 
erty, which  originally  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy  of  ricos  hombres,  always  apt 
to  thwart  the  crowa,  or  to  oppress  the 
people,  and  which  was  afterward  main- 
tained by  the  dangerous  privilege  of  union, 
became  the  duty  of  a  civil  magistrate, 
accustomed  to  legal  rules,  and  responsi- 
ble for  his  actions,  whose  office  and  func- 

*  Zurita  observes  that  the  battle  of  Epila  wss 
tbe  last  fought  in  defence  of  pablic  liberty,  for 
which  it  was  held  lawful  of  old  to  take  up  arms, 
and  resist  the  king,  by  virtue  of  the  Privileges  of 
Union.  For  the  authority  of  the  justiciary  being 
■fterwaxd  established,  the  former  contentions  and 
wars  came  to  an  end ;  means  being  found  to  put 
tbe  weak  on  a  level  with  the  powerful,  in  which 
consists  tbe  peace  and  tranauUlity  of  all  atates ;  and 
from  thence  the  name  of  Union  was,  by  common 
consent,  proscribed,  t.  ii.,  fol.  226.  Blancas  also 
remarks,  that  nothing  could  have  turned  out  more 
advantageous  to  the  Aragonese  than  their  ill-for- 
tune at  Epila. 

t  Fueros  de  Ara|^.  De  lis,  quss  Dominus  rex, 
fol.  14,  et  alibi  passim. 

t  Bianc.  CkHnm.,  p  Q7I,8U.  Zurita,  t  ii.,  fol. 
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tions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  Aragon. 

The  justiza  or  justiciary  of  Aragon  has 
been  treated  by  some  writers  as  office  or 
a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate,  J"«"«»«»7. 
created  originally  as  an  intermediate  pow- 
er between  the  kin^and  people,  to  watch 
over  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  But 
I  do  not  perceive  that  his  functions  were, 
in  any  essential  respect,  diflferent  from 
those  of  the  chief  justice  of  England,  di- 
vided, from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  among 
the  judges  of  tbe  King's  Bench.  We 
should  undervalue  our  own  constitution 
by  supposing  that  there  did  not  reside  in 
that  court  as  perfect  an  authority  to  re- 
dress the  subject's  injuries,  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Aragonese  magistrate.  In 
the  practical  exercise,  indeed,  of  this  pow- 
er, there  was  an  abundant  difference. 
Our  £nglish  judges,  more  timid  and  pli- 
ant, left  to  the  remonstrances  of  parlia- 
ment that  redress  of  grievances  which 
very  frequently  lay  wi&in  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
recorded  instance  of  a  habeas  corpus 
granted  in  any  case  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment by  the  crown  or  its  officers  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
nasty. We  shall  speedily  take  notice  of 
a  very  different  conduct  in  Aragon. 

The  office  of  justiciary,  whatever  con- 
jectural antiquity  some  have  assigned  to 
it,  is  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  capture 
of  Saragosa  in  1118,  when  the  series  of 
magistrates  comm^ices.*  But  for  a 
great  length  of  time  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  important ;  the 
judicial  authority  residing  in  the  council 
of  ricos  hombres,  whose  suffrages  the  jus- 
ticiary collected,  in  order  to  pronounce 
thei  r  sentence  rather  than  his  own.  A  pas- 
sage in  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned,  shows  this  to 
have  been  the  practice  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.f  Gradually,  as  notions  of 
liberty  became  more  definite,  and  laws 
more  numerous,  the  reverence  paid  to 
their  permanent  interpreter  grew  strong- 
er ;  and  there  was  fortunately  a  succes- 
sion of  prudent  and  just  men  in  that  high 
office,  through  whom  it  acquired  dignity 
and  stable  influence.    Soon  after  the  ac- 


*  Bianca  Comment,  p.  638. 

t  Id.,  p.  722.  Zurita  mdeed  refers  the  josUcia- 
ry's  pre-eminence  to  an  earlier  date ;  namely,  tbe 
reign  of  Peter  II.,  who  took  awav  a  great  part  of 
the  local  jurisdictions  of  the  ricos  hombres.  t.  i.,  fol. 
102.  But,  if  I  do  not  inisunderstand  tbe  meaning 
of  Vitalis,  his  testimony  eeema  to  be  beyond  dis- 
pute./ By  the  General  Privilege  of  1283,  the  justi- 
ciary  was  to  advise  with  the  lioos  hombres  m  all 
cases  where  the  king  was  a  party  against  any  of 
his  subjecto.— ZuriU,  £  281.    See  also  1 180. 
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cession  of  James  II.,  on  some  dissen- 
sions  arising  between  the  king  and  his 
barons,  he  called  in  the  justiciary  as  a  me- 
diator, whose  sentence,  says  Blancas,all 
obeyed^*  At  a  subsequent  time  in  the 
same  reign,  the  military  orders,  pretending 
that  some  of  their  privileges  were  violated, 
raised  a  confederacy  or  union  against  the 
king.  James  offered  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  justiciary,  Ximenes  Salanova,  a 
man  of  eminent  legal  knowledge.  The 
knights  resisted  his  jurisdiction,  alleging 
the  question  to  b^  of  spiritual  cognizance. 
He  decided  it,  however,  against  them  in 
full  cortes  at  Saragosa,  annulled  their 
league,  and  sentenced  the  leaders  to  pun- 
ishment, f  It  was  adjudged  also  that  no 
appeal  could  lie  to  the  spiritual  court 
from  a  sentence  of  the  justiciary  passed 
with  assent  of  the  cortes.  James  II.  is 
said  to  have  frequently  sued  his  subjects 
in  the  justiciary's  court,  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  legal  measures ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  this  good  prince,  its  authority 
became  more  e8tablished4  Yet  it  was 
not  perhaps  looked  upon  as  fully  equal  to 
maintain  public  liberty  against  the  crown, 
till,  in  the  cortes  of  1348,  after  the  Privi- 
lege of  Union  was  for  ever  abolished,  such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  such  authority  giv- 
en to  the  justiciary,  as  proved  eventually  a 
more  adequate  barrier  against  oppression 
than  any  other  country  could  boast.  All 
the  royal  as  well  as  territorial  judges 
were  bound  to  apply  for  his  opinion  in 
case  of  legal  difficulties  arising  in  their 
courts,  wluch  he  was  to  certify  within 
eight  days.  By  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  same  reign,  it  was  made  penal  for 
any  one  to  obtain  letters  from  the  king, 
impeding  the  execution  of  the  justiza's 
process,  and  they  were  declared  null.  In- 
ferior courts  were  forbidden  to  proceed 
in  any  business  after  his  prohibition.^ 
Many  other  laws  might  be  cited,  corrob- 
orating the  authority  of  the  great  magis- 
trate :  but  there  are  two  parts  of  his  re- 
medial jurisdiction  which  deserve  special 
notice. 

These  are  the  pcocessesof  jurisfirma,  or 
firma  del  derecho,  and  of  manifestation. 


The  former  bears  some  anal-  Proeaaetot 
ogy  to  the  writs  of  pane  and  ^.i^man'r 
certiorari  in  England,  through  Cnrntion. 
which  the  court  of  King's  Bench  exer- 
cises its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribunals.  But 
the  Aragonese  jurisfirma  was  of  more 
extensive  operation.  Its  object  was  not 
only  to  bring  a  cause  commenced  in  an  in- 
ferior court  before  the  justiciary,  but  to 
prevent  or  inhibit  any  process  from  issu- 
mg  against  the  pei^n  who  applied  for  its 
benefit,  or  any  molestation  from  being 
offered  to  him;  so  that,  as  Blancas  ex- 
presses it,  when  we  have  entered  into  a 
recognisance  (firm^  et  graviter  assevere- 
mus)  before  the  justiciary  of  Aragon  to 
abide  the  decision  of  law,  our  fortunes 
shall  be  protected  by  the  interposition  of 
his  prohibition,  from  the  intolerable  ini- 
quity of  the  royal  judges.*  The  process 
termed  manifestation,  afforded  as  ample 
security  for  personal  liberty  as  that  of 
jurisfirma  did  for  property.  **  To  mani- 
fest any  one,"  says  the  writer  so  often 
quoted,  "  is  to  wrest  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  royal  officers,  that  he  may  not  suf- 
fer any  illegal  violence;  not  that  he  is 
set  at  liberty  by  this  process,  because  the 
merits  of  his  case  are  still  to  be  inquired 
into  ;  but  because  he  is  now  detained 
publicly,  instead  of  being',  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed, and  the  charge  against  him  is 
investigated,  not  suddenly  or  with  pas- 
sion, but  in  calmness  and  according  to 
law,  therefore  this  is  called  manifesta- 
tion, "t    The  power  of  this  writ  (if  I  may 


*  Biancae  Comment.,  p.  663. 

t  Zurita,  t.  i.,  f.  403 ;  t.  ii.,  f.  34.  Bianc,  p.  666. 
The  assent  of  the  cortes  seems  to  render  this  in  the 
nature  of  a  le^slattve  rather  than  a  judicial  pro- 
eeadiDg ;  hot  tt  is  difficult  to  pronounce  about  a 
tnosaction  so  remote  in  time,  and  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  native  historians  writing  rather  con- 
cisely. 

%  Bianc,  p.  663.  James  acquired  the  surname  of 
Just,  el  Justiciero,  bjr  his  fair  dealing*  towards  his 
sobjectB.— Zurita,  t  ii.,  ibl.  82. 

6  Fueros  de  Arsgon :  Quod  in  dubiis  non  crassis. 
(A.  D.  1348.)  Qoodimpetnins(13m  &c.    Zurita, 

ii.,foL228.    Bianc,  p.  671  and  811. 


*  Bianc,  p.  751.    Fueros  de  Aragon,  f.  137. 

t  Est  apod  nos  manifsstare,  reum  subitosumere, 
atque  k  regiis  manibus  eztorqueTe,ne  qua  ipsi  con- 
tra jus  vis  inferatnr.  Non  quod  tunc  reus  iudicio 
liberetor ;  nihilominus  tamen,  ut  loquimur,  ae  mer- 
itis  causs  ad  plenum  cognoscitur.  Sed  quod  dein- 
ceps  manifesto  teneatur,  quasi  antea  celatus  eititis- 
set ;  necesseque  deinde  sit  de  ipsius  culpA,  non  im- 
petu  et  cum  furore,  sed  sedabs  prorBusanimis,et 
juzta  constiiutas  leges  judicari.  Ex  eo  autem,  quod 
hujusmodi  judicium  manifesto  deprehensum,  omni- 
bus jam  patere  debeat,  Manifestationis  sibi  nomen 
arripuit,  p.  675. 

Ipsius  Manifestationis  potestas  tam  solida  est  et 
repentina,  ut  homini  jam  coUum  in  laqueura  inse- 
fenti  subveniat.  lUius  enim  prasidio,  damnatus, 
dum  per  leges  licet,  quasi  ezperiendi  juris  gratiA, 
de  manibus  judicum  confestim  extorquetur,  et  in 
caicerem  ducitur  ad  id  cdificatum,  ibidemque  as- 
servatur  tamdiu,  qiAimdiu  jurene,  an  iniuriA  quid 
in  ek  caus4  factum  fnerit,  judicatur.  Propterea 
career  hie  vulgari  linguA,  la  carcel  de  los  manifea 
tadoa  nuncopatur,  p.  751. 

Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  60.  De  Manifestationi- 
bus  personarum.  Independently  of  this  right  of 
manifesUtion  by  writ  of  the  justiciary,  there  are 
several  statutes  in  the  Fueros  against  illegal  de- 
tention, or  unnecessary  severity  towards  prisoners. 
— (De  CuiitodiA  reorum,  f.  163.)  No  judge  could 
proceed  seeretlyin  a  criminal  process;  an  indis- 
pensable safeguard  to  public  liberty,  and  one  d'  the 
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apply  our  torm)  was  sach,  as  he  else- 
where asserts,  that  it  would  rescue  a 
man  whose  neck  was  in  the  halter.  A 
particular  prison  was  allotted  to  those 
detained  for  trial  under  this  process. 

Several  proofs  that  such  admirable  pro- 
instances  of  visions  did  not  remain  a  dead 
iiteirappii-  letter  in  the  law  of  Aragon, 
eation.  appear  in  the  two  historians, 
Blancas  and  Zurita,  whose  noble  attach- 
ment to  liberties,  of  which  they  had 
cither  witnessed,  or  might  foretel  the 

most  salutary,  as  well  as  most  ancient,  provisions 
in  our  own  constitution.  (De  judiciis.)  Torture 
was  abolished,  except  in  eases  el  coining  false  mon- 
ey, and  then  only  in  respect  of  vagabonds.— (Gen- 
eral Privilege  of  1283.) 

Zurita  has  explained  the  two  processes  of  juris- 
finna  and  manifestation  so  perspicuously,  that,  as 
the  subject  is  very  interesting,  and  rather  out  of 
the  common  way,  I  shall  both  quote  and  translate 
the  passage.  Con  firmar  de  derecbo,  que  es  dar 
caution  a  estar  a  justicia,  se  conseden  literas  inhib- 
itorias  por  el  justicia  de  Aragon,  pant  gue  no  pue- 
dan  ser  presos,  ni  privados,  ni  aespojadoa  de  sa 
possession,  hasta  que  judicialmente  se  conozca,  y 
declare  sobre  la  pretension,  y  justicia  de  las  partes, 
y  parezca  por  processo  iegitimo,  que  se  deve  revo- 
car  la  tal  inhibition.  Esta  fu6  la  suprema  y  prin- 
cipal autondad  del  Justicia  de  Aragon  desoe  que 
este  magifitrado  tuvo  origen,  y  lo  que  Uama  mani- 
festation ;  porque  assf  como  La  firma  de  derecho 
por  privilegio  general  del  reyno  impide,  que  no 
puede  ninguno  ser  preso,  o  agraviado  contra  razon 
y  justicia,  de  la  misma  manera  la  manifestacion, 
que  66  otro  privilegio,  y  remedia  muy  principal, 
tiene  fuerca,  quando  alguno  es  preso  sin  preceder 
processo  Iegitimo,  o  quando  lo  prenden  ae  hecbo 
sin  orden  de  justicii ;  y  en  estos  casos  solo  el  Jus- 
ticia de  Aragon,  quando  se  tiene  recurso  al  el,  se 
interpone,  manifestando  il  preso,  que  es  tomarlo  k 
su  mano,  de  poder  de  qualquiera  juez,  aunoue  sea 
el  mas  supremo ;  y  es  obUgado  el  Justicia  oe  Ara- 
gon, y  sus  lugartenientes  de  proveer  la  manifesta- 
cion en  el  mismo  instaute,  que  lee  es  pedida  sin 
preceder  informacion ;  y  basta  que  ae  pida  por 
qualquiere  persona  que  ae  diga  procurador  del  que 
quiere  que  lo  tengan  por  manifesto,  t.  ii.,  foU  386. 
"  Upon  a  firma  de  derecho,  which  is  to  give  securi- 
ty for  abiding  the  decisiC^n  of  law,  the  Justiciary  of 
Aragon  issues  letters  inhibiting  all  persons  to  ar- 
rest the  party,  or  deprive  him  of  his  possession, 
until  the  matter  shall  be  judicially  inquired  into, 
and  it  shall  appear  that  such  inhibition  ought  to  be 
revoked.  This  process  and  that  which  is  called 
manifestation  have  been  the  chief  powers  of  the 
iusticiary  ever  since  the  commencement  of  that 
magistracy.  And  as  the  firma  de  derecho,  by  the 
general  privilege  of  the  realm,  secures  every  man 
from  being  arrested  or  molested  against  reason 
and  justice,  so  the  manifestation,  which  is  another 
].rincipal  and  remedial  right,  takes  place  when  any 
one  is  actually  arrested  without  lawful  process ; 
and  in  such  cases  only  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon, 
when  recourse  is  had  to  him,  interposes  by  mani- 
/(uting  the  person  arrested,  that  is,  by  taking  him 
into  his  own  hands,  out  of  the  power  of  any  judge, 
however  high  in  authority ;  and  this  manifestation 
the  justiciary,  or  his  deputies  in  his  absence,  are 
bound  to  issue  at  the  same  instant  it  is  demanded, 
without  farther  inquiry ;  and  it  may  be  demanded 
by  any  one  as  attorney  of  the  party  requiring  to  be 


extinction,  continually  displays  itself.  1 
cannot  help  illustratmg  this  subject  by 
two  remarkable  instances.  The  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  the  Ueutenancy  or 
regency  during  the  sovereign's  absence 
from  the  realm.  The  title  and  office  in 
deed  were  permanent,  though  the  func- 
tions must  of  course  have  been  superse- 
ded during  the  personal  exercise  of  ro;^- 
al  authority.  But  as  neither  Catalonia 
nor  Valencia,  which  often  demanded  the 
king's  presence,  was  considered  as  part 
of  the  kingdom,  there  were  pretty  fre- 
quent occasions  for  this  anticipated  reign 
of  the  eldest  prince.  S^ch  a  regulation 
was  not  likely  to  diminish  the  mutual 
and  almost  inevitable  jealousies  between 
kings  and  their  heirs  apparent,  which  have 
so  often  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  a 
court  and  a  nation.  Peter  IV.  removed 
his  eldest  son,  afterward  John  I.,  from 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom.  The 
prince  entered  into  a  firma  del  derecho 
before  the  justiciary,  Dominic  de  Cerda, 
who,  pronouncing  in  his  favour,  enjoined 
the  king  to  replace  his  son  in  the  lieuten- 
ancy as  the  undoubted  right  of  the  eldest 
bom.  Peter  obeyed,  not  only  in  fact,  to 
which,  as  Blancas  observes,  the  law  com- 
pelled him,  but  with  apparent  cheerful 
ness.*  There  are  indeed  no  private  per- 
sons who  have  so  strong  an  interest  in 
maintaining  a  free  constitution  and  the 
civil  liberties  of  their  countrymen,  as  the 
members  of  royal  families;  since  none 
are  so  much  exposed,  in  absolute  govern- 
ments, to  the  resentment  and  suspicion 
of  a  reigning  monarch. 

John  I.,  who  had  experienced  the  pro- 
tection of  law  in  his  weakness,  had  af- 
terward occasion  to  find  it  inteiposed 
against  his  power.  This  king  had  sent 
some  citizens  of  Saragosa  to  prison  with- 
out form  of  law.  They  applied  to  Juan 
de  Cerda,  the  justiciary,  for  a  manifesta- 
tion. He  issued  his  writ  acc<Mrdin^y; 
nor,  says  Blancas,  could  he  do  otherwise, 
without  being  subject  to  a  heavy  fine. 
The  king,  pretending  that  the  justiciary 
was  partial,  named  one  of  his  own  judges, 
the  vice-chancellor,  as  coadjutor.  This 
raised  a  constitutional  question,  whether, 
on  suspicion  of  partiality,  a  coadjutor  to 
the  justiciary  could  be  appointed.  The 
king  sent  a  private  order  to  the  justiciaiy 
not  to  proceed  to  sentence  upon  this  in- 
terlocutory point  until  he  should  receive 
instructions  in  the  council,  to  which  he 
was  directed  to  repair.  But  he  instantly 
pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  his  ex« 

*  Zurita,  nbi  sopra.    Blancai,  p.  673. 
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elusive  jurisdiction  without  a  coadjutor. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  palace.  Here 
the  vice-chancellor,  in  a  long  harangue, 
enjoined  him  to  suspend  sentence  till  he 
bad  heard  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Juan  de  Oerda  answered  that,  the  case 
being  clear,  he  had  already  pronounced 
upon  it.  This  produced  some  expres- 
sions of  anger  from  the  king,  who  began 
to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.  But  the  justiciary  an- 
swered that,  with  all  deference  to  his 
majesty,  he  was  bound  to  defend  his  con- 
duct before  the  Cortes,  and  not  elsewhere. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  the  king  having 
drawn  the  justiciary  to  his  country  pal-, 
ace  on  pretence  of  hunting,  renewed  the 
conversation  with  the  assistance  of  his 
ally  the  vice-chancellor ;  but  no  impres- 
sion was  made  on  the  venerable  magis- 
trate, whom  John  at  length,  though  much 
pressed  by  his  advisers  to  violent  cour- 
ses, dismissed  with  civility.  The  king 
was  probably  misled  throughout  this  trans- 
action, which  1  have  thought  fit  to  draw 
from  obscurity,  not  only  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  privilege  of  manifestation,  but 
as  exhibiting  an  instance  of  judicial  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  to  which,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  ao  country  perhaps  in 
Europe  could  offer  a  parallel.* 

Before  the  cortes  of  1348,  it  seems  as 
(Mnof  if  the  justiciary  might  have 
hiMieiivy  been  displaced  at  the  king*s 
beM  for  life,  pleasure.  From  that  time  he 
held  his  station  for  life.  But,  in  order  to 
evade  this  law,  the  king  sometimes  ex- 
acted a  promise  to  resign  vifon  request. 
Ximeiies  Cerdan,  the  justiciary  in  1420, 
having  refused  to  fulfil  this  engagement, 
Alfonso  V.  gave  notice  to-all  his  subjects 
not  to  obey  him,  and  notwithstanding  the 
alarm  which  this  encroachment  created, 
eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  him 
to  quit  his  office.  In  1439,  Alfonso  in- 
sisted with  still  greater  severity  upon  the 
execution  of  a  promise  to  resign  made 
by  another  justiciary,  detaining  him  in 
prison  until  his  death.  But  the  cortes  of 
1442  proposed  a  law,  to  which  the  king 
reluctantly  acceded,  that  the  justiciaiy 
should  not  be  compellable  to  resign  his 
office  on  account  of  any  previous  en- 
nent  he  might  have  made.f 
3ut  lest  these  high  powers,  impar^d 
■mpimrtw  ^^^  ^^®  prevention  of  abuses, 
ttKyoribii  should  themselves  be  abused, 
■•ftotraie.  ^jj^  justiciary  was  responsible, 
in  case  of  an  unjust  sentence,  to  the  ex- 


*  BianctB  Commentar.,  abi  supra.  Zurita  relates 
•^  stoiy,  but  not  so  fuUv. 

t  Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  22.  Zurita,  t.  Ul,  Ibl. 
4IO,  255, 272.    Biaac.  Comment,  p.  701. 


tent  of  the  injury  inflicted  ;*  and  was 
also  subjected,  by  a  statute  of  1390,  to  a 
court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  four  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  king  out  of  eight 
named  by  the  cortes;  whose  office  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  examining 
and  reporting  to  the  four  estates  in  cortes, 
by  whom  he  was  ultimately  to  be  ac- 
quitted or  condemned.  This  superintend- 
enoe  of  the  cortes,  however,  being 
thought  dilatory  and  inconvenient,  a 
court  of  seventeen  persons  was  appointed, 
in  1461,  to  hear  complaints  against  the 
justiciary*  Some  alterations  were  after- 
ward made  in  this  tribunal.f  The  justi- 
ciary was  always  a  knight,  chosen  from 
the  second  order  of  nobility,  the  barons 
not  bein^  liable  to  personal  .punishment. 
He  administered  the  coronation-oath  to 
the  king ;  and  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon, 
the  justiciary  acted  as  a  sort  of  royal 
commissioner,  opening  or  proroguing  the 
assembly  by  the  king's  direction. 

No  laws  could  be  enacted  or  repealed, 
nor  any  tax,  imposed,  without  Rights  of  le- 
the  consent  of  the  estates  duly  giniation  and 
assembled.!  Even  as  early  as  t""'®"- 
the  reign  or  Peter  II.,  in  1205,  that  prince 
having  attempted  to  impose  a  general  tal- 
lage, the  nobility  and  commons  united  for 
the  preservation  of  their  franchises ;  and 
the  tax  was  afterward  granted  in  part  by 
the  cortes.^  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  Aragonese  were  not  behind  other 
nations  in  statutes  to  secure  these  priv- 
ileges, which,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to 
have  been  more  respected  than  in  any 
other  monarchy.]    The  general  privilege 


*  Fnerbs  de  Ara^n,  fol.  25. 

t  Blancas.  Zurita,  t.  iii.,  f.  321 ;  t.  !▼.,  f.  103. 
These  regulations  were  very  accepuUe  to  the  na- 
tion. In  fact,  the  justiza  of  Aragon  had  possessed 
much  more  unlimited  powera  than  ought  to  be  in- 
trusted to  any  single  magistrate.  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  in  England,  besides  its  consisting  of 
four  co-ordinate  judges,  is  checked  by  the  appel- 
lant jurisdictions  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and 
House  of  Lords,  and,  still  more  importantly,  by  the 
rights  of  juries. 

t  Maiores  nostri,  qim  de  omnibus  statuenda  as- 
sent, noluerunt  iuben.  vetarive  posse,  nisi  vocatis, 
descriptisque  orainibus,  ac  cuoctia  eoram  adhibitis 
soffragiis,  re  ips&  cognit&  et  promulgiitA  Unde 
perpetuum  illua  nobis eomparatum  set  jus,  ut  com- 
munes et  publics  le^  neque  toili,  neque  rogari 
possint,  nisi  prius  umversus  populus  unA  voce  co- 
mitiis  institutis  suom  ei  de  re  liberanM  uffragium 
ferat ;  idque  postea  ipsius  regis  assensu  comprob^ 
tur.— -Bianc»,  p.  761. 

6  Zurita,  1. 1.,  fol.  92. 

fl  Fueros  de  Aragon:  Quod  stss«  in  Aragonift 
removeantur  (A  D.  1372).  De  prohibitione  sissa- 
rum  (1398).  De  conservatinne  patrimonii  (1461). 
I  have  only  remarked  two  instances  of  arbitnor 
taxation  in  Zurita's  history,  which  is  singulariy  fuU 
of  information ;  one,  in  1343,  when  Peter  IV.  col 
lected  money  from  various  cities,  though  not  with 
out  opposition ;  and  the  other  a  lemonstrance  of 
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of  1983  formed  a  sort  of  ground-work  for 
this  legislation,  like  the  Great  Charter  in 
England.  By  a  clause  in  this  law,  cortes 
were  to  be  held  every  year  at  Saragosa. 
But,  under  James  II.,  their  time  of  meet- 
ing was  reduced  to  once  in  two  years, 
and  the  place  was  left  to  the  king's  dis- 
cretion. •  Nor  were  the  cortes  of  Ara- 
gon  less  vigilant  than  those  of  Castile  in 
claiming  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  im- 
'  portant  deliberations  of  the  executive 
power,  or  in  remonstrating  against  abuses 
of  government,  or  in  superintending  the 
proper  expenditure  of  public  money .f  A 
variety  of  provisions,  mtended  to  secure 
these  parliamentary  privileges  and  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject,  will  be  found 
dispersed  in  the  collection  of  Aragonese 
laws,]:  which  may  be  favourably  com- 
pared with  those  of  our  own  statute- 
book. 

Four  estates,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
Cortes  of  arms  (brazos),  formed  the  cortes 
Arag on.    of  Aragon ;  the  prelates,^  and  com- 

the  cortes  in  1383  against  heavy  taxes ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  refers  to  general  unauthorized 
taxation.— Zurita,  t.  ii.,  f.  168  and  382.  Biancas 
mentions  that  Alfonso  V.  set  a  tallage  upon  his 
towns  for  the  marriage  of  his  natural  daughters, 
which  he  migbt  have  done  had  they  been  le^ti- 
maie ;  but  they  appealed  to  (he  justiciary's  tribu- 
nal, and  the  kmg  receded  from  his  demand,  p.  701. 

Some  instances  of  tyrannical  conduct  in  violation 
of  the  constitutional  laws  occur,  as  will  naturally 
be  supposed,  in  the  annals  of  Zurita.  The  execu- 
tion 01  Bernard  Cabrera  under  Peter  IV.,  t.  ii.,  f. 
336,  and  the  severities  inflicted  on  Queen  Forcia 
by  her  son-in-law  John  I.,  f  391,  are  perhaps  as 
remarkable  as  any. 

*  Zurita,  t  i.,  f.  426.  In  general  the  session 
lasted  from  four  to  six  months.  One  assembly 
was  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  and  continued 
six  years,  from  1446  to  1452,  which  was  com- 
plained of  as  a  violation  of  the  law  for  their  bien- 
nial renewal,  t.  iv.,  f.  6. 

t  The  Sicilian  war  of  Peter  III.  was  very,  un- 
popular, because  it  bad  been  undertaken  without 
consent  of  the  barons,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  kingdom;  porque  ningun  negocio  ardup  «m- 
prendian,  sin  acuerdo  y  consejo  de  sus  ricos  hom- 
bres.— Zurita,  t.  i,  fol.  264.  The  cortes,  he  tells 
lis,  were  usually  divided  into  two  parties,  whigs 
and  lories ;  estava  ordinariamente  dividida  en  dos 
partes,  la  unaquepensava  procurar  el  beneficiodel 
reyno,  y  la  otra  que  el  servicio  del  rey,  t.  iii.,  fol. 
321. 

t  Fueros  y  observancias  del  reyno  de  Aragon. 
2  vols,  in  fol.,  Saragosa,  1667.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  collected  by  Biancas,  p.  750. 

6  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal arm  was  not  added  to  the  oortes  of  Aragon  till 
about  the  year  1300.  But  I  do  not  find  mention  iq, 
Zurita  of  any  such  constitutional  change  at  that 
time ;  and  the  prelates,  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  anaIog(y  of  other  countries,  appear  as  members 
of  the  national  council  lone  before.  Queen  Petro- 
nilla,  in  1142,  eammoned  a  los  perlados,  ricos 
hombres,  j  cavalleros,  y  procuradores  de  las  ciu- 
dades  y  villas,  que  le  juntassen  a  cortes  generates 
1  la  ciudad  de  Huesca.— Zurita,  t.  i.,  fol.  71.    So 


in  the  cortes  of  1275.  and  on  other  occasions. 


manders  of  military  orders,  who  passed 
for  ecclesiastics;  the  barons,  or  ricos 
hombres ;  the  equestrian  order,  or  infaii- 
zones,  and  the  deputies  of  royal  towns.* 
The  two  former  had  a  right  of  appearing 
by  proxy.    There  was  no  representation 
of   the   infanzones,  or  lower  nobility. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  not  numerous,  nor  was  the  kingdom 
large.    Thirty-five  are  reckoned  by  Zu- 
rita as  present  in  the  cortes  of  1395,  and 
thirty-three  in  those  of  1413;  and  as 
upon  both  occasions  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
a  new  monarch  was  to  be  taken,  I  pre- 
sume that  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  were  present.!    The  ricos  hom- 
bres do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  number.    The  ecclesiasii- 
cal  estate  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more 
numerous.    A  few  principal  towns  alone 
sent  deputies  to  the  cortes;  but  their 
representation  waa  very  full;  eight  or 
ten,  and  sometimes  more,  sat  for  Sara- 
gosa, and  no  town  appears  to  have  had 
less  than  four  representatives.     During 
the  interval  of  the  cortes  a  permanent 
commission,  varying  a  good  deal  as  to 
numbers,  but  chosen  out  of  the  four  es- 
tates, was  empowei^d  to  sit  with  very 
considerable    authority,    receiving    and 
managing  the  pubhc  revenue,  and  pro- 
tecting the  justiciary  in  his  functions. { 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  princi- 
pality of  Catalonia  having  been  Qovern- 
annexed  to  Aragon,  the  one  by  meat  or  Va 
conquest,  the  other  by  marriage,  J^""*  and 
were  always  kept  distinct  from  ^'»^*»"»- 
it  in  their  laws  and  government.  Each 
had  its  eortes,  composed  of  three  estates, 
for  the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two 
orders  did  not  exist  in  either  country. 
The  Catalans  were  tenacious  of  their 
ancient  usages,  and  averse  to  incorpora- 
tion with  any  other  people  of  Spain. 
Their  national  character  was  high-spir- 
ited and  independent ;  in  no  part  of  the 
peninsula  did  the  territorial  aristocracy 
retain,  or  at  least  pretend  to  such  exten- 
sive privileges,^  and  the  citizens  were 


*  Popular  representation  was  more  ancient  in 
Aragon  than  in  any  other  monarchy.  The  depu- 
ties of  towns  appear  in  the  cortes  of  1133,  as  Rob- 
ertson has  remarked  from  Zurita.— Hist,  of  Charles 
v.,  note  32.  And  this  cannot  well  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, or  treated  as  an  anomaly ,  for  we  find  tnein 
mentioned  in  1 142  (the  passage  cited  in  the  last 
*tM>te),  and  a^in  in  1164,  when  Zurita  ennmeraie« 
many  of  their  names,  fol.  74.  The  institution  of 
concejoe,  or  corporate  districts  under  a  presiding 
town,  prevailed  m  Aragon,  as  it  did  in  Castile. 

t  ZuriU,  t.  ii.,  f.  420  ;  t.  iii.,  f.  76. 

t  Biancs,  p.  762.  Zurita,  t.  iii.,  f.  76;  £  182,  el 
alibi. 

^  Zurita,  t  ii.,  f.  360.  The  TiUanage  of  the  peas- 
antry in  some  parta  of  Catalonia  was  Tery  seveie. 
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jiistly  proud  of  wealth  acquired  by  indus- 
tiy,  and  of  renown  achieved  by  valour. 
At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  L,  which 
thej  had  not  much  desired,  the  Catalans 
obhs^ed  him  to  swear  three  times  succes- 
sively to  maintain  their  liberties,  before 
they  would  take  the  reciprocal  oath  of 
allegiance.*  For  Valencia  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  politic  design  of  James  the 
Conqueror  to  establish  a  constitution 
nearly  analogous  to  that  of  Aragon,  but 
with  such  limitations  as  he  should  im- 
pose, taking  care  that  the  nobles  of  the 
two  kingdoms  should  not  acquire  strength 
by  union.  In  the  reigns  of  Peter  III. 
and  Alfonso  III.,  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects contended  for  by  the  barons  of  Ar- 
agon was  the  establishment  of  their  own 
laws  in  Valencia;  to  which  the  king 
never  acceded.f  They  permitted,  how- 
ever, the  possessions  of  the  natives  of  Ar- 
agon in  the  latter  kingdom  ta  be  govern- 
ed by  the  law  of  Aragon.{  These  three 
states,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia, 
were  perpetually  united  by  a  law  of  Al- 
fonso III. ;  and  every  king  on  his  acces- 
sion was  bound  to  swear  that  he  would 
never  separate  them.^  Sometimes  gen- 
eral cortes  of  the  kingdoms  and  pnnci- 
pality  were  convened ;  but  the  members 
did  not,  even  in  this  case,  sit  together, 
and  were  no  otherwise  united,  than  as 
they  met  in  the  same  city.  I 

I  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  actual 
condition  of  society  in  Aragon  as  equally 
excellent  with  the  constitutional  laws. 
Relatively  to  other  monarchies,  as  I 
Scale  of  have  already  observed,  there  seem 
police,  to  have  been  fewer  excesses  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  that  kingdom. 
But  the  licentious  habits  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy prevailed  very  long.  We  find  in 
history  instances  of  private  war  between 
the  great  families,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation,  even  near  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. Tf  The 
right  of  avenging  injuries  by  arms,  and 
the  ceremony  of  diffidation,  or  solemn 
defiance  of  an  enemy,  are  preserved  by 
the  laws.  We  even  meet  with  thv  an- 
cient barbarous  usage  of  paying  a  compo- 
sition to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man.** 
The  citizens  of  Saragosa  were  sometimes 

even  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  t.  iir., 
1237. 

*  ZuriU.  t  iii.,  f.  81. 

t  Id.,  1 1.J  f.  281, 310, 333.  There  was  originally 
a  justiciary  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  f.  281 ;  but 
tma,  I  bebeve,  did  not  long  continue. 

t  Idem,  t.  ii,  f.  433.  ^  Idem,  t  ii.,  f.  91. 

II  Bianca  Comment.,  p.  760.  Zurita,  t  iii.,  fol. 
239. 

T  Zuiita,  t  !▼..  ibl.  189. 

*•  Fueroa  de  Aragon,  f.  106,  &c. 
P 


turbulent,  and  a  refractory  nobleman 
sometimes  defied  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice. But,  owing  to  the  remarkable  co« 
piousness  of  the  principal  Aragonese  his- 
torian, we  find  more  frequent  details  of 
this  nature  than  in  the  scantier  annals  of 
some  countries.  The  internal  condition 
of  society  was  certainly  far  from  peace- 
able in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with 
Isabella,  and  by  the  death  of  union  or 
John  II.  in  1479,  the  two  an-  castueaad 
cient  and  rival  kingdoms  of  Cas-  ^««on. 
tile  and  Aragon  were  for  ever  consohda- 
ted  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain.    There 
had  been  some  difiSculty  in  adjusting  the 
respective  rights  of  the  husband  and  wife 
over  Castile.    In  the  middle  ages»  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  powerful  sex  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  which  it  derived 
from  the  weaker,  as  much  in  sovereign- 
ties as  in  private  possessions.    But  the 
Castilians  were  determined  to  maintain 
the  positive  and  distinct  prerogatives  of 
their  queen,  to  which  they^  attached  the 
independence  of  their  nation.    A  com- 
promise  therefore  was   concluded,  by 
which,  though,  according  to  our  notions, 
Ferdinand  obtained  more  than  a  due 
share,  he  might  consider  himself  as  more 
strictly  hmited  than  his  father  had  been 
in  Navarre.    The  names  of  both  were  to 
appear  jointly  in  their  style,  and  upon 
the  coin,  the  king's  taking  the  prece- 
dence in  respect  of  his  sex.    But,  m  the 
royal  scutcheon,  the  arms  of  Castile 
were  preferred  on  account  of  the  king- 
dom's dignity.    Isabella  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  civil  ofiGlces  in  Castile;  the 
nomination  of  spiritual  benefices  ran  in 
the  name  of  both.    The  government  was 
to  be  conducted  by  the  two  conjointly 
when  they  were  together,  or  by  either 
singly,  in  the  province  where  one  or  other 
might  happen  to  reside.*    This  partition 
was  well  preserved  throughout  the  life 
of  Isabel  without  mutual  encroachments 
or  jealousies.    So  rare  a  unanimity  be- 
tween persons  thus  circumstanced  must 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
that  princess,  who,  while  she  maintained 
a  constant  good  understanding  with  a 
very  ambitious  husband,  never  relaxed 
in  the  exercise  of  her  paternal  authority 
over  the  kingdoms  of  her  ancestors. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  no  sooner 
quenched  the  flames  of  civil  oonqa«M  or 
discord  in  Castile,  than  they  Onnada. 
determined  to  give  an  unequivocal  proof 
to  Europe  of  the  vigour  which  the  Span- 
ish  monarchy  was  to  display  under  tneii 


*  Zurita,  t  it.,  foL  224.    Manwa,  L  zziv ^  c.  S 
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gpreTDiaent  For  many  years  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  been 
iminterrupted.  Neither  John  II.  nor 
Henry  IY .  had  been  at  leisure  to  think  of 
^gressive  hostilities;  and  the  Moors 
themselresy  a  prey,  like  their  Christian 
enemies,  to  civil  war,  and  the  feuds  of 
their  royal  family,  were  content  with  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  finest  prov- 
ince in  the  peninsula.  If  we  may  trust 
historians,  the  sovereigns  of  Granada 
were  generally  usurpers  and  tyrants. 
But  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  that 
vast  populousness,  that  grandeur  and 
raaffmlicence,  which  distinguished  the 
Mahometan  kingdoms  of  Spain,  without 
ascribing  some  measure  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  to  their  governments.  These 
southern  provinces  have  dwindled  in  later 
times ;  and,  in  fact,  Spain  itself  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  most  travellers,  for  the 
monuments  which  a  foreign  and  odious 
race  of  conquerors  have  left  behind 
them.  Granada  was  however  disturbed 
by  a  series  of  revolutions  about  the  time 
of  Ferdmand^s  accession,  which  natural* 
ly  encouraged  his  designs.  The  Moors, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  relative  strength,  were 
the  aggressors  by  attacking  a  town  in 
Andahisia.*  [A.  D.  1481.]  Predatonr  in- 
roads of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been 
only  retaliated  by  the  Christians.  But 
Ferdinand  was  conscious  that  his  resour- 
ces extended  to  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
the  consummation  of  a  struggle  protract- 
ed through  nearly  eight  centuries.  Even 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  Moorish  dominion, 
exposed  on  every  side  to  invasion,  en- 
feebled by  a  civil  dissension,  that  led  one 
party  to  abet  the  common  enemy,  Grana- 
da was  not  subdued  without  ten  years  of 
sanguinary  and  unremitting  contest.  Fer- 
tile beyond  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  that 
kingdom  contained  seventy  walled  towns ; 
and  the  capital  is  said,  almost  two  cen- 
turies before,  to  have  been  peopled  by 

*  Zahta»  t  !▼.»  (61 314.  [ 


300,000  inhabitants.*    Its  resistance  to 
such  a  force  as  that  of  Ferdinand  is  per- 
haps the  best  justification  of  ihe  apparent 
negligence  of  earUer  monarchs.      But 
Granada  was  ultimately  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  yoke.    The  city  surrendered 
on  the  second  of  January,  1493 ;  an  event 
glorious  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  Chris 
tendom ;  and  which,  in  the  political  com- 
bat of  the  two  religions,  seemed  almost 
to  counterbalance  the  .loss  of  Constanti 
nople.    It  raised  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  the  new  monarchy  which  he  gov 
emed,  to  high  estimation  throughout  £u 
rope.    Spain  appeal^  an  equal  compet 
iter  with  France  in  the  lists  of  ambition. 
These  great  kmgdoms  had  for  some  time 
felt  the  jealousy  natural  to  emulous  neigh- 
bours.   The  house  of  Aragon  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  treacherous  policy  of  Louis 
XI.    He  had  fomented  the  troubles  of 
Castile,  and  given,  not  indeed  an  efifectual 
aid,  but  all  promises  of  support,  to  the 
Princess  Joanna,  the  competitor  of  Isabel. 
Rousillon,  a  province  belonging  to  Ara- 
gon, had  been  pledged  to  France  by  John 
II.  for  a  sum  of  money.    It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  subsequent  events,  or 
to  discuss  their  respective  claims  to  its 
possession.!    At  the  accession  of  Fer- 
dinand, Louis  XL  still  held  Rousillon,  and 
showed  little  intention  to  resign  it.    But 
Charles  YIIL,  eager  to  smooth  every  im- 
pediment to  his  Italian  expedition,  resto- 
red the  province  to  Ferdinand  in  1493. 
Whether,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  he  was  able 
to  luU  the  King  of  Aragon  into  acquies- 
cence, while  he  dethroned  his  relation 
at  Naples,  and  alarmed  for  a  moment  all 
UbIj  with  the  apprehension  of  French 
dominion,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Work  to  inquire. 


•  Zurita,  t  iv.,  fbl.  314. 

t  For  tbese  transactions,  see  Gander,  Hist  de 
France,  or  Oaillaid,  RiYalit6  de  France  et  d*£e- 
pagne,  t.  iii.  The  latter  is  the  most  impartial 
French  writer  I  have  ever  read,  in  matters  where 
his  own  coantrf  is  coocemed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  TO  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS  IN  U95. 


Sketch  of  German  Historj  ander  the  Emperors  of 
the  Hoase  of  Saxony.— House  of  Franconia.— 
Henry  IV.— House  of  Swabia.- Frederick  Bar- 
buossa.— Fall  of  Heiyry  the  Lioii.-^Fnderick  II. 
— Eztioction  of  House  of  Swabia.— Chaofes  io 
the  Germanic  Constitution.— Electors.— Terri- 
torial Sovereignty  of  the  Princes.— Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg.— State  of  the  Empire  after  bis  Time. 
—Causes  of  Decline  of  Imperial  Power.— House 
of  Luxemburg.- Charles  IV.*^olden  Bull.— 
House  of  Austria.— Frederick  111.— Imperial 
Cities.— P'roTincial  States.— Maximilian.— Diet 
ttf  Worms.- Abolition  of  private  Wars.— Im- 
perial Chamber.— Aulic  Council— Bohemia. — 
Hungary.— Switzerland. 

AvTCB  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
Separation  P^^*  ^°  ^^>  which  finally  seV' 
«rG«raMii7  erod  the  connexion  between 
fh»  Fraooe.  Pnince  and  Germany,*  Amulf, 
an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, obtained  the  throne  of  the  latter 
country,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Loois.f  But  upon  the  death  of 
this  prince  in  911,  the  Oerman  branch  of 
that  dynasty  became  extinct.  There  re- 
mained indeed  Charles  the  Simple,  ac- 
knowledffed  as  king  in  some  parts  of 
France,  but  rejected  in  others,  and  pos^ 
sessing  no  personal  claims  to  respect. 
The  Germans  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mined to  choose  a  sovereign  from  among 
themselves.  They  were  at  this  time 
dirided  into  five  nations,  each  under  its 
own  duke,  and  distinffuished  by  difference 
of  laws  as  Well  as  of  origin ;  the  Franks, 
whose  territory,  comprising  Franconia 
and  the  modern  palatinate,  was  consid- 
ered as  the  craole  of  the  empire,  and 
who  seem  to  hare  arrogated  some  supe- 
riority over  the  rest,  the  Swabians,  the 
Bavarians,  the  Saxons^  under  which  name 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony  alone 
and  Weet^alia  were  included,  and  the 


*  There  can  be  no  question  about  this  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  But  several  Oerman  writers  of  the 
time  assert,  that  both  Eudes  and  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, rival  kings  of  France,  acknowledged  the  feodal 
sapehoritv  of  Amnlf.  Charles,  sa^s  Regino,  rag* 
Dum  quoa  usurpaverat  ex  menu  ejus  percepit^ 
StrUTius,  Corpus  Hist.  German.,  p.  202,  203. 

t  The  German  |»incea  had  some  hesitation  aboot 
the  choice  of  Louis;  bat  their  partialatjr  to  the 
Carkmngian  line  ptevmiled.— Strorios,  p.  2QS: 
qaaxi  reges  Francorum  semper  ez  uno  genere  pn>- 
cedebent,  says  an  archbishop  Hatto,  in  wntiag  t« 
the  pope. 

P« 


Lorrainersy  who  occufned  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  its  termination. 
[A.D.9U.]  The  choice  of  these  EiscUonoi 
nations  in  their  general  assem-  conrad. 
bly  fell  upon  Conrad,  duke  of  Franco- 
nia, according  to  some  writers,  or  at 
least  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  descended 
through  females  from  Charlemagne.* 

Conrad  dying  without  male  issue,  the 
crown  of  Germany  was  bestowed  HouMof 
upon  Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of  »«xooy- 
Saxony,  ancestor  of  the  three  Othos,  who 
followed  him  in  direct  succes-  Henry  the 
sion.  To  Henry,  and  to  the  Fowicr,»i9. 
(irst  Otho,  Germany  was  more  indebted 
than  to  any  sovereign  since  Charle- 
magne. The  conquest  of  Italy,  and  re- 
covery of  the  imperial  title,  are  otho  i.  996 
indeed  the  most  brilliant  ^o-  Othoii.  dts. 
phies  of  Otho  the  Great;  but  Otboiii.ges. 
he  conferred  far  more  unequivocal  bene* 
fits  upon  h|s  own  country  by  completing 
what  his  father  had  begun,  her  liberation 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians. 
Two  marches,  that  of  Misnia,  erected  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  that  of  Austria, 
by  Otho,  were  added  tu  the  Germanic 
territories  by  their  victories.! 

A  lineal  succession  of  four  descents 
without  the  least  opposition,  seems  to 
show  that  the  Germans  were  disposed  to 
consider  their  monarchy  as  fixed  in  the 
Saxon  family.  Otho  It.  and  III.  had 
been  chospn  each  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  during  infancy.  The  formality 
of  election  subusted  at  that  time  in  every 
European  kingdom;  and  the  imperfect 
rights  of  birth  required  a  ratification  by 
public  assent.  If  at  least  France  and 
£ngland  were  hereditary  monarchies  in 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUemands,  t  h.,  p.  288. 
Stroyius,  Corpus  Historic  Oermanice,  p.  210. 
Tlie  former  of  these  writers  does  not  consider 
Conrad  as  Doke  of  Franconia. 

t  Many  towns  in  Germany,  especislly  on  the 
Saxon  frontier,  were  bvUt  vf  Henry  I.,  who  is 
said  to  hav»compeUed  everr  ninth  man  to  take  up 
hia  resideiice  in  Ihem.  This  had  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  promote  the  improvement  of  that  ter- 
ritory, and,  combined  ^vith  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  and  mkwt  mines  of  Goslar  onder  Otho  I.,  Ten- 
dered it  the  ridiest  and  most  important  part  of  the 
empiN.— StniTiaB._p.  225  and  291 .  Schmidt,  t  h., 
p.  322.  Patter,  Historical  Devele|iaient  of  the 
QenttD  OoaeiittioM,  vol  i,  pi  115. 
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the  tenth  century,  the  same  may  surely 
be  said  of  Germany;  since  we  find  the 
lineal  succession  fully  as  well  observed 
in  the  last  as  in  the  former.  But  upon 
the  immature  and  unexpected  decease  of 
Otho  III.,  a  momentaiy  opposition  was 
Henry  n.  Offered  to  Henry,  duke  of  Bava- 

1008.  ria,  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
reigning  family.  He  obtained  the  crown, 
however,  by  what  contemporary  his- 
torians call  an  hereditary  title,*  and  it 
was  not  until  his  death,  in  1024,  that  the 
house  of  Saxony  was  deemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

No  person  had  now  any  pretensions 
Hooae  of  *^**  could  interfere  with  the  un- 
Pranconia.  biased  Suffrages  of  the  nation; 
•^'JJJ*  "•  and  accordingly  a  general  as- 
neiiry'iii.  scmbly  was  determined  by  merit 

»w».  to  elect  Conrad,  sumamed  the 
loS.  Salic,  a  nobleman  of  Franco- 
Henry  v.    nia.t    From  this  prince  sprang 

*  ^**-  three  successive  emperors,  Hen- 
ry HI.,  IV.,  and  V.  Perhaps  the  impe- 
rial prerogatives  over  that  insubordinate 
confederacy  never  reached  so  high  a 
point  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the 
second  emperor  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia.  It  had  been,  as  was  natural,  the 
object  of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  to 
render  their  throne  hereditary,  which,  in 
effect,  the  nation  was  willing  to  concede, 
but  to  surround  it  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  leading  vassals. 
These  were  the  dukes  of  the  four  nations 
of  Germany,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Franconia,  and  the  three  archbishops 
of  the  Rhenish  cities,  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne.  Originally,  as  has  been  more 
fully  shown  in  another  place,  dutchies, 
like  counties,  were  temporary  govern- 
ments, bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  From  this  first  stage  they  ad- 
vanced to  hereditary  offices,  and  finally 
to  patrimonial  fiefs.  But  their  progress 
was  much  slower  in  Germany  than  in 
France.  Under  the  Saxon  line  of  empe- 
rors, it  appears  probable,  that  although 
it  was  usual,  and  consonant  to  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  equity,  to  confer  a 
dutchy  upon  the  nearest  heir,  yet  no  pos- 
itive rule  enforced  this  upon  the  empe- 
ror, and  some  instances  of  a  contrary 
proceeding  occurred.|    But,  if  the  royal 

•  A  mazimA  maltitndine  vor  una  respoodit; 
Henriccim,  Chrifti  adjutorio,  et  iaie  hereoitario, 
regnaturam.— Ditmar  apud  Stru vium,  p.  273.  See 
other  paaaagea  quoted  in  the  same  place.— Schmidt, 
t.  \\.,p.  410. 

t  Conrad  was  descended  from  a  daughter  of 
Otho  the  Great,  and  also  from  Conrad  I.  His 
first  cousin  was  Doke  of  Franconia.— Strotius. 
Schmidt.    Pfeffel. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iL,  p.  303,  403.    Stni?iiis,  p.  814, 


prerogative  in  this  respect  stood  higher 
than  in  France,  there  was  a  countervail-* 
ing  principle,  that  prohibited  the  empe- 
ror from  uniting  a  fief  to  his  domain,  or 
even  retaining  one  which  he  had  posses- 
sed before  his  accession.  Thus  Otho  the 
Great  granted  away  his  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
and  Henry  II.  that  of  Bavaria.  Otho  the 
Great  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  this  custom,  by  conferring  the 
dutchies  that  fell  into  his  hands  upon 
members  of  his  own  family.  This  pol- 
icy, though  apparently  well  conceived, 
proved  of  no  advantage  to  Otho ;  his  son 
and  brother  having  mixed  in  several 
rebellions  against  him.  It  was  revived, 
however,  by  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III. 
The  latter  was  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  two  dutchies  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria.  Upon  his  own  accession,  he 
retained  the  former  for  six  years,  and 
even  the  latter  for  a  short  time.  The 
dutchy  of  Franconia,  which  became  va- 
cant, he  did  not  regrant,  but  endeavoured 
to  set  a  precedent  of  uniting  fiefs  to  the 
domain.  At  another  time,  after  sentence 
of  forfeiture  asainst  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
he  bestowed  that  great  province  on  his 
wife,  the  Emperess  Agnes.*  He  put  an 
end  altogether  to  the  form  of  popular 
concurrence,  which  had  been  usual  when 
the  investiture  of  a  dutchy  was  conferred : 
and  even  deposed  dukes  by  the  sentence 
of  a  few  princes,  without  the  consent  of 
the  dlet.f  If  we  combine  with  these 
proofs  of  authority  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  Henry  III.,  his  almost 
unlimited  control  over  papal  elections, 
or  rather  the  right  of  nomination  that  he 
acquired,  we  must  consider  him  as  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  the  annals  of 
Germany. 

These  ambitious  measures  of  Henry 
III.  prepared  fifty  years  of  ca-  unfortonate 
lamity  tor  his  son.  It  is  easy  r«cn  or 
to  perceive  that  the  misfortunes  ^''"^  '^" 
of  Henry  IV.  were  primarily  occasioned 
by  the  jealousy  with  which  repeated  vio- 
lations of  their  constitutional  usages  had 
inspired  the  nobility.!  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  Henry  I  V.'s  minority,  onder 

supposes  the  hereditary  rights  of  dukes  to  have 
commenced  under  Conrad  1. :  but  Schmidt  is  per- 
haps a  belter  authohtr;  ana  Stravtus  afterwanl 
menttons  the  refusal  or  Otho  I.  to  grant  the  dvtchy 
of  Bavaria  to  the  sons  of  the  last  duke,  which, 
however,  excited  a  rebellion,  p.  236. 

*  Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  25,  37. 

t  Id.,  p.  207. 

i  In  the  very  first  year  of  Henry*s  reign,  while 
he  was  but  six  years  old,  the  princes  of  Saxony  are 
said  by  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg  to  have  fonned 
a  con^racy  to  depose  him,  out  of  resentment  for 
the  injuries  they  had  sustained  from  hb  fathOT.- 
StruTius,  p.  306.    St.  Marc,  L  iii.,  p.  24a 
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the  guardianship  of  a  woman,  was  enough 
to  dissipate  whatever  powers  his  father 
had  acquired.  Hanno,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  carried  the  young  king  away  by 
force  from  his  mother,  and  governed 
Germany  in  his  name ;  till  another  arch- 
bishop, Adalbert  of  Bremen,  obtained 
greater  influence  over  him.  Through 
the  neglect  of  his  education,  Henry  grew 
up  with  a  character  not  well  fitted  to  re- 
trieve the  mischief  of  so  unprotected  a 
minority ;  brave  indeed,  well-natured,  and 
affable,  but  dissolute  beyond  measure,  and 
addicted  to  low  and  debauched  company. 
[A.  D.  1073.]  He  was  soon  involved  in  a 
desperate  war  with  the  Saxons,  a  nation 
valuing  itself  on  its  populousness  and 
riches,  jealous  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia,  who  wore  a  crown  that  had  belonged 
to  their  own  dukes,  and  indignant  at 
Henry's  conduct  in  erecting  fortresses 
throughout  their  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war  many  of  the 
chief  princes  evinced  an  unwillingness  to 
support  the  emperor.*  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  would  probably  have  terminated, 
as  other  rebellions  Rad  done,  with  no  per- 
manent loss  to  either  party.  But,  in  the 
middle  of  this  contest,  another  far  more 
memorable  broke  out  with  the  Roman 
see,  concerning  ecclesiastical  investi- 
tures. The  motives  of  this  famous  quar- 
rel will  be  explained  in  a  different  chap- 
ter of  the  present  work.  Its  effect  m 
Germany  was  ruinous  to  Henry.  [A.  D. 
1077.]  A  sentence,  not  only  of  excom- 
munication, but  of  deposition,  which  Greg- 
ory YII.  pronounced  against  him,  gave  a 
pretence  to  all  his  enemies,  secret  as  well 
as  avowed,  to  withdraw  their  allegiance.f 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Rodolpii,  duke 
of  Swabia,  whom  an  assembly  of  revolted 
princes  raised  to  the  throne.  We  may 
perceive,  in  the  conditions  of  Rodolph^s 
election,  a  symptom  of  the  real  principle 
that  animated  the  German  aristocracy 
against  Henry  IV.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  kingdom  should  no  longer  be  heredi- 
tary, not  confenred  on  the  son  of  a  reign- 

*  Stnivius.    Schmidt. 

t  A  party  bad  been  already  formed  who  were 
meditating  to  depose  Henry.  His  ezcommunica- 
tioii  came  just  in  time  to  confirm  their  resolutions. 
It  appears  clearly,  upon  a  little  consideration  of 
Henry  IV.'s  reign,  that  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
was  only  secondary  in  the  eyes  of  Germany.  The 
contest  against  him  was  a  straggle  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, jealous  of  the  imperial  prerogatires  which 
Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III.  had  strained  to  the  ut- 
most Those  who  were  in  Tebellion  against  Henry 
were  not  pleased  with  Gregory  VII.  Bruno,  au- 
thor of  a  history  of  the  Saxon  war,  a  furious  invec- 
tive, manifests  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  conit 
of  Rome,  which  he  reproaches  with  dissimulation 
and  Tensility. 


ing  monarch,  unless  his  merit  should 
challenge  the  popular  approbation.*  The 
pope  strongly  encouraged  this  plan  of 
rendering  the  empire  elective,  by  which 
he  hoped  either  eventually  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  its  chief  for  the  Holy  See, 
or,  at  least,  by  sowing  the  seed  of  civil 
dissensions  in  Germany,  to  render  Italy 
more  independent.  Henry  IV.  however 
displayed  greater  abilities  in  his  adversity 
than  his  early  conduct  had  promised. 
[A.  D.  1080.]  in  the  last  of  several  deci- 
sive batttes,  Rodolph,  though  victorious, 
was  mortally  wounded ;  and  no  one  cared 
to  take  up  a  gauntlet  which  was  to  be 
won  with  so  much  trouble  and  ui^cer- 
tainty.  The  Germans  were  sufficiently 
disposed  to  submit ;  but  Rome  persevered 
in  her  unrelenting  hatred.  At  the  close 
of  Henry's  long  reign,  she  excited  agains' 
him  his  eldest  son,  and  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  hostility,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  wearing  him  down  with  misfortune, 
and  casting  out  his  body,  as  excommuni- 
cated, from  its  sepulchre. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son  Henry  V.  there 
is  no  event  worthy  of  much  at-  siunction  or 
tention,  except  the  termination  the  houm  or 
of  the  great  contest  about  in-  Franconia. 
vestitures.  At  his  death  in  1 125,  the  male 
line  of  the  Franconian  emperors  was  at 
an  end.  [A.  D.  1125.]  Frederick,  duke 
of  Swabia,  grandson  by  his  mother  of 
Henry  IV.,  had  inherited  their  patrimo- 
nial estates,  and  seemed  to  represent  their 
dynasty.  But  both  the  last  emperors  had 
so  many  enemies,  and  a  disposition  to 
render  the  crown  elective  prevailed  so 
strongly  among  the  leading  princes,  that 
Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  Eisotionor 
elevated  to  the  throne,  though  toi^w. 
rather  in  a  tumultuous  and  irregular  man- 
ner, f  Lothaire,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  a  revolt  against  Henry  Y .  and  the  chief 

*  Hoc  etiam  ibi  consensu  communi  comproba- 
tnm,  Rtnnani  pontificis  auctorttate  est  corroborar 
turn,  ut  regis  potestas  nulli  per  haareditatem,  sicnt 
antea  fait  consuetudo,  cedferet,  sed  fiiius  regis, 
etiamsi  valde  dignus  esset,  per  electionem  sponta- 
neam,  non  per  successionis  uneanif  rex  proveniret : 
81  vero  non  esset  dignas  regis  filias,  vel  si  nollek 
eum  popolus,  qnem  regem  facere  vellety  haberet  in 
potestate  popnlas.— Bruno  de  Bello  Saxonico,  apad 
Struvium,  p.  327. 

t  See  an  account  of  Lotbaire's  election  by  a  con- 
temporary writer,  in  Struvius,  p.  357.  See  also 
proofs  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  aristocracy  at  the 
Franconian  government.— Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  328. 
It  was  evidently  their  determination  to  render  the 
empire  truly  elective  (Id.,  p.  335) ;  and  perhaps  w« 
may  date  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Oer 
manic  constitution  from  the  accession  of  Lothaire. 
Previously  to  that  era,  birth  seems  to  have  given ' 
not  only  a  fair  title  to  preference,  but  a  sort  of  in- 
choate right,  as  in  France,  Spain,  and  England. 
Lothaire  signed  a  capitulation  at  his  accession. 
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of  a  nation  that  bore  an  inveterate  hatred 
to  the  house  of  Franconia,  was  the  natu- 
ral enemy  of  the  new  family  that  deriTed 
its  importance  and  pretensions  from  that 
eiock.  It  was  the  object  of  his  reign;  ac- 
cordingly, to  oppress  the  two  brothers, 
Frederick  and  Conrad,  of  the  Hohen- 
etauffen  or  Swabian  ifamily.  By  this 
means  he  expected  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law. 
Henry,  sumamed  the  Proud,  who  mar- 
ried Lothaire's  only  child,  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  Welf,  son  of  Azon,  marquis 
of  Este,  by  Cunegonda,  heiress  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in 
Bwabia.  Her  son  was  invested  with  the 
dutchy  of  Bavaria  in  107 1 .  His  descend- 
ant, Henry  the  Proud,  represented  also, 
through  his  mother,  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Saxony,  sumamed  Billung,  from  whom 
he  derived  the  dutchy  of  Lunehurg.  The 
wife  of  Lothaire  transmitted  to  her  daugh- 
ter the  patrimony  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
consisting  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
Besides  this  great  dowry,  Lothaire  be- 
stowed upon  his  son-in-law  the  dutchy  of 
Saxony,  m  addition  to  that  of  Bavaria.* 

This  amazing  preponderance,  however, 
tended  to  alienate  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many from  Lothaire^s  views  in  favour  of 
Henry ;  and  the  latter  does  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  his 
eminent  station.  On  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire in  1138,  ihe  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Swabia  made  a  hasty  and  irregular 
election  of  Conrad,  in  w)iich  the  Saxon 
House  of  faction  found  itself  obliged  to 
Swawt.  acquiesce. t  The  new  emperor 
Conrad  III.  availed  himself  of  the  jealousy 
which  Henry  the  Proud^s  aggrandizement 
had  excited.  [A.  D.  1138.]  Under  pre* 
tence  that  two  dutchies  could  not  legally 
be  held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was 
summoned  to  resign  one  of  them ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  the  diet  pronounced  that  he 
had  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  both.  Henry 
made  but  little  resistance,  and,  before  his 
death,  which  happened  soon  afterward, 
saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary 
as  well  as  acquired  possessions.  Upon 
Original  of  this  occasion,  the  famous  names 
guiJJ.Md  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  were  first 
ehUMOiM.  jigard,  which  were  destined  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  civil  dissension  in 
far  distant  countries,  and  after  their  mean* 
ing  had  been  forgotten.  The  Guelfs  or 
Welfs  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestors 
of  Henry,  and  the  name  has  become  a 
soil  of  patronymic  in  his  family.    The 

*  Pfeffel,  Abr<g6  Ohronologiqoe  de  PHistoire 
d'Allemagne,  t.  i.,  p.  969  (Paria,  1777).  Gibbon't 
Antiqaities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

t  Schmidt. 


word  Ghibelin  is  derived  from  Wibelung, 
a  town  in  Franconia,  whence  the  empe- 
rors of  that  line  are  said  to  have  sprang. 
The  house  of  Swabia  was  considered  in 
Germany  as  representing  that  of  Frao- 
conia;  as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  much 
impropriety,  be  deemed  to  represent  the 
Saxon  line.* 

Though  Conrad  HI.  left  a  son,  the 
choice  of  the  electors  fell,  at  Frederick 
his  own  request,  upon  his  neph-  •rbMtiw*. 
ew,  Frederick  Barbaro88a.t  The  most 
conspicuous  events  of  this  great  empe- 
ror^s  life  belong  to  the  history  of  Italy. 
At  home  he  was  feared  and  respected; 
the  imperial  prerogatives  stood  as  high 
during  his  reign,  as,  after  their  previous 
decline,  it  was  possible  for  a  single  man 
to  carry  them.|  But  the  only  circum- 
stance which  appears  memorable  enough 
for  the  present  sketch,  is  the  second  fall 
of  the  Guelfs.  [A.  D.  1176.]  Fan  of  Hen- 
Henry  the  Lion,  son  of  Henry  nrUwi^ioD. 
the  Proud,  had  been  restored  by  Conrad 
HI.  to  his  father^  dutchy  of  Saxony^ 
resigning  his  claim  to  that  of  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Mar- 
grave of  Austria.  This  renunciation, 
which  indeed  was  only  made  in  his  name 
during  childhood,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  urging  the  Emperor  Frederick  to 
restore  the  whole  of  his  birthright ;  and 
Frederick,  his  first  cousin,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  in  a  sedition  at  Rome,  was  in- 
duced to  comply  with  this  request  in  1156. 
Far  from  evincing  that  political  jealousy 
which  some  writers  impute  to  him,  the 
emperor  seems  to  have  carried  his  gen- 
erosity beyond  the  limits  of  prudence. 
For  many  years  their  union  was  appa- 
rently cordial.  But,  whether  it  was  that 
Henry  took  umbrage  at  part  of  Freder- 
ick's conduct,^  or  that  mere  ambition  ren- 
dered him  ungrateful,  he  certauily  aban- 
doned his  sovereign  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, refusing  to  give  any  assistance  in 
that  expedition  into  Lombaidy ,  which  end- 
ed in  the  unsuccessful  batUe  of  Legnano. 
Frederick  could  not  forgive  this  injury ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  complaints  which 
Henry^s  power  and  haughtiness  had  pro- 
duced, summoned  him  to  answer  charges 
in  a  general  diet.  The  duke  refused  to 
appear,  and  being  adjud§[ed  contumacious, 
a  sentence  of  confiscation,  similar  to  that 
which  ruined  his  father,  fell  upon  his 
head ;  and  the  vast  imperial  fiefs  that  he 


*  Strurius,  p.  370  and  378.  flbkl. 

t  Pfefiel,  p.  341. 

4  Frederick  had  obtained  the  sacceasion  of  WeU 
marquis  of  Tnacanr,  uncle  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
probably  considerea  bimaelf  aa  entitled  to  expect  it. 
—Schmidt,  p.  4S7. 
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possessed  were  shared  among  some  po- 
tent enemies.*  He  made  an  ineffectual 
resistance ;  like  his  father,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  more  to  fortune  than  to  na^ 
ture ;  and,  after  three  years*  exile,  was 
obliged  to  remain  content  with  the  res- 
toration of  his  allodial  estates  in  Saxony. 
These,  fifty  years  afterward,  were  con- 
verted into  imperial  fiefs,  and  became 
the  two  dutchies  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  lineal  re|Nresentatives  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  and  inheritors  of  the  name  of 
Ouelf.t 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  German  oligarchy,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  had  found  no  difiiculty  in  procu- 
ring the  election  of  his  son  Henry,  even 
during  infancy,  as  his  successor.}  [A.  D. 
1190.}  The  fall  of  Henry  the 
^^^  ^  laon  had  greatly  weakened  the 
ducal  authority  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria; 
the  princes  who  acquired  that  title,  es- 
pecially in  the  former  country,  finding 
that  the  secular  and  spiritual  nobility  of 
the  first  class  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  raise  themselves  into  an  immediate 
dependance  upon  the  empire.  Henry  VI. 
came  therefore  to  the  crown  with  con- 
siderable advantages  in  respect  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and  these  inspired  him  with  a 
bold  scheme  of  declaring  the  empire  he- 
reditary. One  is  more  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  no  contemptible  prospect  of 
success  in  this  attempt ;  fifty-two  princes, 
and  even  what  appears  hardly  credible, 
the  See  of  Rome,  uttder  Clement  III., 
having  been  induced  to  concur  in  it. 
But  the  Saxons  made  sd  vigorous  an  op- 
position, that  Henry  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  persevere.^  He  procured, 
however,  the  election  ot  his  son  Freder- 
ick, an  infant  only  two  years  old.  But, 
the  emperor  djring  almost  immediately, 
a  powerful  body  of  princes,  supported  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  were  desirous  to 
withdraw  their  consent.  [A.  D.  1197.] 
Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  the  late  king's 

*  Putter,  in  his  Historical  Development  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  is  inclined  to 
consider  Henry  the  Lion  as  sacrificed  to  the  empe- 
ror's jealousy  of  the  Gueifs,  and  as  illegally  pro- 
acribed  by  the  diet.  But  the  provocations  he  had 
given  Frederick  are  undeniable ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  decide  on  a  question  of  German  history, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  precipitancy  or 
manifest  breach  of  justice  in  Qie  course  of  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  Schmidt,  Pfeftel,  and  Siru- 
vius  do  not  represent  the  condemnation  of  Henry 
as  unjust. 

i  Putter,  p.  220.  %  Struvius,  p.  418. 

^  Struvius,  p.  424.  Impetravit  a  subditis,  ut, 
cessante  pristinA  Palatinorum  elect  ione,  imperium 
in  ipsiuB  posteritatem,  distinct^  proximomm  suc- 
cessione,  transiret,  et  sic  in  ipso  terminus  esset 
electionis,  pnncipiumqne  successiviB  digniutis.— 
Oenras.  TilboneDs.,  ibidem. 


Drother,  unable  to  secure  his  ne-  Phiup  and 
phew*6  succession,  brought  about  otiw  iv. 
his  own  election  by  one  party,  while 
another  chose  Otho  of  Bnmswick,  younff- 
er  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  This  double 
election  renewed  the  rivalry  between 
the  Gueifs  and  Ghibelins,  and  threw  Ger- 
many into  conlusioir  for  several  years. 
Philip,  whose  pretensions  appea;r  to  be 
the  more  legitiniate  of  the  two,  gained 
ground  upon  his  adversary,  notwitl^tand- 
mg  the  opposition  of  the  pope,  till  he 
was  assassinated,  in  consequence  of  a 
private  resentment.  [A.  D.  1308.]  Otho 
IV.  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  crime  in 
which  he  did  not  participate;  and  be- 
came for  some  years  undisputed  sover- 
eign. But,  having  offended  the  pope 
by  not  entirely  abandoning  his  impenal 
nghts  over  Italy,  he  had,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  to  contend  against 
Frederick,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  having 
grown  up  to  manhood,  came  into  Germa- 
ny as  heir  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  and» 
what  was  not  very  usual  in  his  own  his- 
tory or  that  of  his  family,  the  favoured 
candidate  of  the  Holy  See.  Otho  IV. 
had  been  almost  entirely  deserted,  ex* 
cept  by  his  natural  subjects,  when  his 
death,  in  1218,  removed  every  difficulty, 
and  left  Frederick  II.  in  the  peacealue 
possession  of  Germany. 

The  eventful  life  of  Frederick  II.  was 
chiefly  passed  in  Italy.  To  -_,  -  ^  „ 
preserve  his  hereditary  domin-  ^'^*"®*  "• 
ions,  and  chastise  the  Lombard  cities, 
were  the  leading  objects  of  his  political 
and  military  career.  He  paid  therefore 
but  little  attention  to  Germany,  from 
which  it  was  in  vain  for  any  emperor  to 
expect  effectual  assistance  towards  ob« 
jects  of  his  own.  Careless  of  preroga* 
tives  which  it  seemed  hardly  worth  an  eU 
fort  to  preserve,  he  sanctioned  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  princes,  which  may  be 
properly  dated  from  his  reign.  In  return, 
they  readily  elected  his  son  Henry  king 
of  the  Romans ;  and,  on  his  being  impli- 
cated in  a  rebellion,  deposed  him  with 
equal  readiness,  and  substituted  his  broth- 
er Conrad  at  the  emperor's  request.* 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  Frederick's  reign, 
the  deadly  hatred  of  Rome  penetrated  be- 
yond the  Alps.  After  his  sol-  oonse. 
emn  deposition  in  the  council  queooasor 
of  Lyons,  he  was  incapable,  in  JJi^JJJf* 
ecclesiastical  eyes,  of  holding 
the  imperial  sceptre.  [A.  D.  1345.]  In- 
nocent IV.  found  however  some  difficulty 
in  setting  up  a  rival  emperor.  Henry, 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  made  an  indiffer- 

-i 

*-  struvius,  p.  457. 
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eat  figure  in  this  character.  [A.  D.  1948.] 
Upon  his  death,  William,  count  of  Hol- 
land, was  chosen  by  the  party  adverse  to 
fVederick  and  his  son  Oonrad ;  and,  after 
the  emperor's  death,  he  had  some  suc- 
cess against  the  latter.  It  is  hard  indeed 
to  say  that  any  one  was  actually  sover- 
eign for  twenty-two  years  that  followed 
the  death  of  Frederick  II. ;  a  period  of 
contested  title  and  universal  anarchy. 
Grand  In-  which  is  usually  denominated 
lerragnam.  the  grand  interregnum.  [A.  D. 
1950-1372.]  On  the  decease  of  William 
of  Holland,  in  1956,  a  schism  among  the 
electors  produced  the  double  choice  of 
Riehaid  of  Ricfaard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
Cornwall.  Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Castile.  It 
seems  not  easy  to  determine  which  of 
these  candidates  had  a  legal  majority  of 
votes,*  but  the  subsequent  recognition 
of  almost  all  Germany,  and  a  sort  of  pos- 
session evidenced  by  public  acts,  which 
have  been  held  valid,  as  well  as  the  gener- 
al consent  of  contemporaries,  may  justify 
us  in  adding  Richard  to  the  imperial  list. 
The  choice  indeed  was  ridiculous,  as  he 
possessed  no  talents  which  could  compen- 
sate for  his  want  of  power ;  but  the  elec- 
tors attained  their  objects;  to  perpetuate 
a  state  of  confusion  by  which  their  own 
independence  was  consolidated,  and  to 
plunder  without  scruple  a  man,  like  Di- 
dius  at  Rome,  rich  and  foolish  enough  to 
purchase  the  first  place  upon  earth. 

That  place,  indeed,  was  now  become  a 
state  or  tho  mockery  of  greatness.  For 
Germanic  more  than  two  centuries,  not- 
eonautmion.  withstanding  the  temporary  in- 
fluence of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his 
son,  the  imperial  authority  had  been  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decay.  From  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  it  had  bordered  upon  ab- 
solute insignificance ;  and  the  more  pru- 
dent German  princes  were  slow  to  can- 
vass for  a  dignity  so  little  accompanied 

*  The  election  ought  legallj  to  have  been  made 
at  Frankfort.  But  the  Elector  of  Treves,  having 
got  posseaaion  of  the  town,  abut  out  the  archbiah- 
opa  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  countpalatine, 
on  pretence  of  apprehendinv  violence.  They  met 
unaer  the  walla,  and  there  elected  Richard.  Ader- 
ward  Alfonso  waa  choaen  by  the  votea  of  Treves, 
Saxony,  and  Brandenburg.  Hiatoriana  differ  about 
the  vote  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  which  would 
turn  the  acale.  Some  time  after  the  election,  it  ia 
certain  that  he  waa  on  the  aide  of  Richard.  Per- 
haps we  may  collect  from  the  opposite  atatement 
in  Strvviua,  D.  504,  that  the  proxies  of  Ottocar  had 
voted  for  Alfonso,  and  that  he  did  not  think  tit  to 
tecogniae  their  act 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  dMfmdo 
sovereign  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
Struvius  should  assert  the  contrary,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  instrument  of  Rodolph,  which  expressly 
designatea  him  king,  per  quondam  Richardum  re- 
gem  illu8trem.~Strav.,  p.  502. 


by  respect.  The  changes  wroi^ht  in  the 
Germanic  constitution  during  the  period 
of  the  Swabian  emperors  chiefly  consist 
in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of 
electors,  and  of  the  territorial  sovereignty 
of  the  princes. 

1.  At  the  extinction  of  the  Franconian 
line  by  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  it 
was  determined  by  the  German  ^'••''*"- 
nobility  to  make  their  empire  practically 
elective,  admitting  no  right,  or  even  nat- 
ural pretension,  in  the  eldest  son  of  a 
reignmg  sovereign.  Their  choice  upon 
former  occasions  had  been  made  by  free 
and  general  suffrage.  But  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  each  nation  voted  unanimous- 
ly, and  according  to  the  disposition  of  its 
duke.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  lead- 
ers, after  discussing  in  previous  delibera- 
tions the  merits  of  the  several  candidates, 
submitted  their  own  resolutions  to  the 
assembly,  which  would  generally  concur 
in  them  without  hesitation.  At  the  elec* 
tion  of  Lothaire,  in  1134,  we  find  an  evi- 
dent instance  of  this  previous  choice,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  janBtaxation,  from  wliich 
the  electoral  college  of  Germany  has 
been  derived.  The  princes,  it  is  said, 
trusted  the  choice  of  an  emperor  to  ten 
persons,  in  whose  judgment  they  prom- 
ised to  acQuiesce.*  This  precedent  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  followed  at  all  subse- 
quent elections.  The  proofs  indeed  are 
not  perfectly  clear!    But  in  the  famous 

?rivilege  of  Austria,  granted  by  Frederick 
,,  in  U66,  he  bestows  a  rank  upon  the 
newly  created  duke  of  that  country,  im- 
mediately after  the  electing  princes  (posr 
principes  electores)  ;t  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  right  of  praetaxation  was  not 
only  established,  but  limited  to  a  few  def- 
inite persons.  In  a  letter  of  Innocent 
III.  concerning  the  double  election  of 
Philip  and  Otho,  in  1198,  he  asserts  the 
latter  to  have  had  a  majority  in  his  favour 
of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  election 
chiefly  belongs  (ad  quos  principaliter 
spectat  electio)4  And  a  law  of  Otho,  in 
1208,  if  it  be  genuine,  appears  to  fix  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  seven  electors.^ 
Nevertheless,  so  obscure  is  this  important 
part  of  the  Germanic  system,  that  we 
find  four  ecclesiastical  and  two  secular 
princes  concurring  with  the  regular  elect- 
ors in  the  act,  as  reported  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  that  creates  Conrad,  son 
of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  the  Romans.| 
This,  however,  may  have  been  an  irregu- 

•  Struv.,  p.  357.    Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  331. 
t  Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  39a        t  Pfefiel,  p.  Seo. 
6  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  80. 

n  This  is  not  mentioned  in  Struvius,  or  the  other 
German  writera.    But  Deoina  (Rivolncioiii  d*lta 
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lar  deviation  from  the  principle  already 
established.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  aU 
the  princes  retained,  at  least  during  the 
twelfth  century,  their  consenting  suf- 
frage ;  like  the  laity  in  an  episcopal  elec- 
tion, whose  approbation  continued  to  be 
necessary  long  after  the  real  power  of 
choice  had  been  withdrawn  from  them.* 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  aU  the 
circumstances  that  gave  to  seven  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  princes  this  distinguish- 
ed pre-eminence.  The  three  archbish- 
ops, Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  were 
alwa3r8  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  German 
church.  But  the  secular  electors  should 
naturally  have  been  the  dukes  of  four 
nations :  Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  We  find,  however,  only .  the 
first  of  these  in  the  undisputed  exercise 
of  a  vote.  It  seems  probable  that,  when 
the  electoral  princes  came  to  be,  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  their  privilege  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  connect^  with 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  great  offices 
in  the  imperial  court.  These  were  at- 
tached, as  early  as  the  diet  of  Mentz,  in 
1184,  to  the  four  electors,  who  ever  af- 
terward possessed  them :  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  having  then  officiated  as  arch- 
marshal,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine 
as  arch-steward,  the  King  of  Bohemia  as 
arch-cup-bearer,  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  as  arch-chamberlain  of  the 
empire.f  But  it  still  continues  a  prob- 
lem why  the  three  latter  offices,  with  the 
electoral  capacity  as  their  incident,  should 
not  rather  have  been  granted  to  the  dukes 
of  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  I 
have  seen  no  adequate  explanation  of 
this  circumstance;  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  to  presume  that  the  right  of  pre- 
election was  not  quite  so  soon  confined 
to  the  precise  number  of  seven  princes. 
The  final  extinction  of  two  great  origi- 
nal dutchies,  Franconia  and  Swabia,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  left  the  electoral 
rights  of  the  count  palatine  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg  beyond  dispute. 
But  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  continued  to 
claim  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  kings 
of  Bohemia.  At  the  election  of  Rodolph 
in  1273,  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach  voted  separately,  as  count 
palatine,  and  Duke  of  Lower  Bavaria. 
Ottocar  was  excluded  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1390  that  the  suffirage 

lia.  I.  xi.»  c.  9)  quotes  the  stvle  of  the  act  of  elec- 
tion from  the  Cnronicle  of  Francis  Pippin. 

*  This  is  manifest  by  the  various  passages  rela- 
ting to  the  elections  of  Philip  and  Otho,  quoted 
by  Strtivius,  p.  428,  430.  See  too  Pfeffel,  ubi  su- 
pra.   Schmiat,  t.  iv.,  p.  79. 

t  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  78. 


of  Bohemia  was  fully  recognised.  The 
palatine  and  Bavarian  branches,  howev- 
er, continued  to  enjo^  their  family  vote 
conjointly,  by  a  determination  of  Rodolph ; 
upon  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  slightly  in- 
novated, by  rendering  the  suffrage  alter- 
nate. But  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV. 
put  an  end  to  ail  doubts  t>n  the  rights  of 
electoral  houses,  and  absolutely  excluded 
Bavaria  from  voting.  The  limitation  to 
seven  electors,  first  perhaps  fixed  by  ac- 
cident, came  to  be  invested  with  a  sort 
of  mysterious  importance,  and  certainly 
was  considered,  until  times  comparative- 
ly recent,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire.* 

3.  It  might  appear  natural  to  expect 
that  an  oligarchy  of  seven  per- 
sons, who  had  thus  excluded  ant?ued  to- 
their  equals  from  all  share  in  reriornobu- 
the  election  of  a  sovereign,  "^^ 
would  assume  still  greater  auUiority,  and 
trespass  farther  upon  the  less  powerful 
vassals  of  the  empire.  But  while  the 
electors  were  establishing  their  peculiar 
privilege,  the  class  immediately  inferior 
raised  itself  by  important  acquisitions  of 
power.  The  German  dukes,  even  after 
they  became  hereditary,  did  not  succeed 
in  compelhng  the  chief  nobility  within 
their  limits  to  hold  their  lands  in  fief  so 
completely  as  the  peers  of  France  had 
done.  The  nobles  of  Swabia  refused  to 
follow  their  duke  into  the  field  a^inst 
the  Emperor  Conrad  Il.f  Of  this  aristoc- 
racy the  superior  class  were  denominated 
princes ;  an  appellation  which,  after  the 
eleventh  century,  distinguished  them 
from  the  untitled  nobility,  most  of  i^hom 
were  their  vassals.  They  were  constit- 
uent parts  of  all  diets,  and  though  grad- 
ually deprived  of  their  original  participa- 
tion in  electing  ap  emperor,  possessed, 
in  all  other  respects,  the  same  rights  as 
the  dukes  or  electors.  Some  of  them 
were  fully  equal  to  the  electors,  in  birth 
as  well  as  extent  of  dominions ;  such  as 
the  princely  houses  of  Austria,  Hesse, 
Brunswick,  and  Misnia.  By  the  division 
of  Henry  the  Lion's  vast  territories,!  and 
by  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  Swabian 
family  in  the  following  century,  a  great 
many  princes  acquired  additional  weight. 
Of  the  ancient  dutchie^  only  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  remained :  the  former  of  which 
especially  was  so  dismembered,  that  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  any  renewal  of  the 

*  Schmidt,  t.  ir.,  p.  78,  668.  Putter,  p.  274. 
Pfeffel,  p.  435, 565.    Stnivios,  p.  61 1. 

t  Pfeffel,  p.  209. 

%  See  the  arrangements  made  in  consequence 
of  Henry's  forfeiture,  which  gave  quite  a  new  face 
to  Geimanj,  in  Pfeffel,  p.  234,  also  p.  437. 
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ducal  jurisdiction.  Thai  of  the  emperor, 
formerly  exercised  by  the  counts  pala^ 
tine,  went  almost  equally  into  disuse  du- 
ring the  contest  between  Philip  and 
Otho  IV.  The  princes  accordingly  had 
acted  with  sovereign  independence  with- 
in their  own  fiefs  before  the  reign  of 
Frederick  11. ;  but  the  legal  recognition 
of  their  immunities  was  reserved  for  two 
edicts  of  that  emperor ;  one  in  }230,  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical,  and  the  other  in 
1332,  to  secular  princes.  By  these  he 
engaged  neither  to  levy  the  customary 
imperial  dues,  nor  to  permit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  palatine  judges,  within  the 
limits  of  a  state  of  the  empire  ;*  conces- 
sions that  amounted  to  little  less  than  an 
i^ication  of  his  own  sovereignty.  From 
this  epoch  the  territorial  independence  of 
the  states  may  be  dated. 

A  class  of  titled  nobility,  inferior  to  the 
princes,  were  the  counts  of  the  empire, 
who  seem  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  former  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to 
have  lost  at  the  same  time  their  right  of 
voting  in  the  diets.f  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  chiefly  in  Franconia  atid  upon 
the  Rhine,  there  always  existed  a  very 
numerous  bodjr  of  lower  nobility ;  unti- 
tled, at  least  till  modern  times,  but  sub- 
ject to  no  superior  except  the  emperor. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  become  tm- 
mediate,  after  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  within  whose  dutchies  they 
had  been  comprehended.^ 

[A.  D.  1373.]  A  short  interval  elapsed 
Election  of  ^^^^  ^^^  death  of  Richard  of 
Rodoipb  or  Cornwall,  before  the  electors 
HapsKirg.  could  be  induced,  by  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  confusion  into  which  Ger- 
many had  fallen,  to  fill  the  imperial 
throne.  Their  choice  was  however  the 
best  that  could  have  been  made.  It  fell 
upon  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  a 
prince  of  very  ancient  family,  and  of 
considerable  possessions  as  well  in  Swis- 
serland  as  upon  each  bank  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
cdarm  the  electoral  oligarchy.  Rodolph 
was  brave,  active,  and  just ;  but  his  char- 
acteristic quality  appears  to  have  been 
good  sense,  and  judgment  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  Of  this 
he  gave  a  signal  proof  in  relinquishing 
the  favourite  project  of  so  many  prece- 
ding emperors,  and  leaving  Italy  alto- 


*  Pfeffel,  p.  384.    Putter,  p.  233. 

t  In  the  instruments  relating  to  the  election  of 
Otho  IV.,  the  princes  sign  their  names,  EffO  N. 
elegi  et  subscripsi.  But  the  counts  only  as  follows : 
Ego  N.  consensi  et  subscripsi.— Pfeflel,  p.  360. 

t  Pfeffel,  p.  445.  Putter,  p.  254.  Stnivius,  p. 
ttl. 


gether  to  itself.  At  home  he  manifested 
a  vigilant  spirit  in  administering  justice, 
and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
strongholds  of  noble  robbers  in  Thurin- 
gia  and  other  parts,  bringing  many  of  the 
criminals  to  capital  punishment.*  But 
he  wisely  avoided  giving  offence  to  the 
more  powerful  princes;  and  during  his 
reign' there  were  haMly  any  rebellions 
in  Germany. 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  object  of 
every  emperor  to  aggrandize  his  invewnent 
family  by  investing  his  near  Jj^  "J 
kindred  with  vacant  fiefs ;  but  duicby^ 
no  one  was  so  fortunate  in  his  AuMria.  , 
opportunities  as  Rodolph.  At  his  acces- 
sion, Austria,  Styria,  and  Carniola  were 
in  the  hands  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. These  extensive  and  fertile  coun- 
tries had  been  formed  into  a  march  or 
margraviate,  after  the  victories  of  Otho 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarians.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  erected  them  into  a  dutchy, 
with  many  distinguished  privileges,  espe- 
cially that  of  female  succession,  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  feudal  principalities  of 
Germany.f  Upon  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Bamberg,  which  had  enjoyed 
this  dutchy,  it  was  granted  by  Frederick 
II.  to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name ;  after 
whose  death  a  disputed  succession  gave 
rise  to  several  changes,  and  ultimately 
enabled  Ottocar  to  gain  possession  of  the 
country.  Against  this  King  of  Bohemia 
Rodolph  waged  two  successive  wars,  and 
recovered  the  Austrian  provinces,  which, 
as  vacant  fiefs,  he  conferred,  with  the 
consent  of  the  diet,  upon  his  son  Albert.! 
[A.  D.  1283.] 

*  Struvius,  p.  530.  Coze's  Hist  of  House  of 
Austria,  p.  57.  This  raluable  work  contains  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  Rodolpb's  reign. 

t  The  privileges  of  Austria  were  granted  to  ths 
Margrave  Henry  in  1156,  by  waj  of  indemnity  for 
his  restitution  of  Bavaria  to  Henry  the  Lion.  The 
territory  between  the  Inn  and  the  Ems  was  sep- 
arated fiiom  the  latter  province,  and  annexed  to 
Austria  at  this  time.  The  Dukes  of  Austria  ars 
declared  equal  in  rank  to  the  palatine  archdukes 
(archi-dncibus  palatinis).  This  expression  gave  a 
hint  to  the  Duke  Rodolph  IV.  to  assume  the  title 
of  Archduke  of  Austria.— Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p#390. 
Frederick  II.  even  created  the  Duke  of  Austria 
king :  a  very  curious  fact,  though  neither  he  nor 
his  successors  ever  assumed  the  tide.— Struvius, 
p.  463.  The  instrument  runs  as  follows :  Duca- 
tus  Austrias  et  Styrie,  cum  pertinentiis  et  termi- 
nis  suis  (|uot  hactenus  habuit,  ad  nomen  et  honorem 
regium  transferentes,  te  hactenus  ducatuum,  pi»- 
dictorum  ducem,de  potestatis  nostra  plenitudineet 
magnificenti&  speciali  promovemus  m  regem,  per 
libertates  et  jura  prasdictum  regnum  tuum  pnesen- 
tis  epigrammatis  auctoritate  donantes,  que  legiam 
deceant  dignitatem :  ut  tamen  ex  honore  quern  tibi 
libenter  addimus,  nihil  honoris  et  juris  noetri  dia 
dematis  aut  imperii  subtrahatur. 
t  Stmvius,  p.  525.    Schmidt.  Coxa 
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Notwithstanding  the  merit  and  popn- 
0caie  of  tiM  larity  of  Rodolph,  the  electors 
flnroire  after  refused  to  choose  hls  SOU  King 
■***•*!*•  of  the  Romans  in  his  Hfetime ; 
and,  after  his  death,  determined  to  avoid 
AdoipbiM     the  api>earance  of  hereditary 

1999.  succession,  put  Adolphus  of 
^iSa!"  Nassau  upon  the  throne.  There 
Henry  vn.  is  Very  httle  to  attract  notice 
-J2*-„      in  the  domestic  history  of  the 

1S14.  '  empire  during  the  next  two 
chartes  IV  centuries.  Prom  Adolphus  to 
WMoeetau  Sigismund,  every  emperor  had 

1S78.  either  to  struggle  against  a 
■**JJ  competitor,  claiming  the  ma- 
Aicieonind    jority  of  votes  at  his  election, 

1414.  or  against  a  combination  of 
the  electors  to  dethrone  him.  The  impe- 
rial authority  became  more  and  more  in- 
effective ;  yet  it  was  frequently  made  a 
subject  of  reproach  against  the  emperors, 
that  they  did  not  maintain  a  sovereignty 
to  which  no  one  was  disposed  to  submit. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  that  the  Ger- 
manic confederacy,  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  an  emperor,  should  have 
been  preserved  in  circumstances  appa- 
rently so  calculated  to  dissolve  it.  But, 
besides  the  natural  effect  of  prejudice 
and  a  famous  name,  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  induce  the  electors  to  pre- 
serve a  form  of  government  in  which 
they  bore  so  decided  a  sway.  Accident 
bad  in  a  considerable  degree  restricted 
the  electoral  suffrages  to  seven  princes. 
Without  the  college,  there  were  houses 
more  substantially  powerful  than  any 
within  it.  The  dutchy  of  Saxony  had 
been  subdivided  by  repeated  partitions 
among  children,  tiU  the  electoral  right 
was  vested  in  a  prince  who  possessed 
only  the  small  territory  of  Wittenberg. 
The  mat  families  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  Luxemburg,  though  not  electoral, 
were  the  real  heads  of  the  German  body ; 
and  thoT^h  the  two  former  lost  much  of 
their  influence  for  a  time  throush  the  per- 
nicious custom  of  partition,  the  empire 
seldom  looked  for  its  head  to  any  other 
house  than  one  of  these  three. 

While  the  dutchies  and  counties  of  6er- 
CiMiofn  of  many  retained  their  original  char- 
puruooo.  acter  of  offices  or  governments, 
they  were  of  course,  even  though  consid- 
ered as  hereditary,  not  subject  to  parti- 
tion among  children.  When  they  ac- 
quired the  nature  of  fiefs,  it  was  still  con- 
sonant to  the  principles  of  a  feudal  ten- 
ure, that  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  primogeniture ;  an 
inferior  provision,  or  appanage,  at  most, 
being  reserved  for  the  younger  children. 
The  law  of  England  favourfd  the  eldest 


exclusively;  that  of  France  gave  him 
ffreat  advantages.  But  in  Germany  a  dif- 
ferent rule  began  to  prevail  about  the 
thirteenth  century.*  An  equal  partition 
of  the  inheritance,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  priority  of  birth,  was  the  general 
law  9f  its  principalities.  Sometimes  thit 
was  effected  by  undivided  possession,  or 
tenancy  in  common,  the  brothers  resi- 
ding together  and  reigning  jointly.  This 
tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  domin- 
ion ;  but  as  it  was  frequently  incommo- 
dious, a  more  usual  practice  was  to  di- 
vide  the  territory.  From  such  partitions 
are  derived  those  numerous  independent 
principalities  of  the  same  house,  many 
of  which  still  subsist  in  Germany.  In 
1589,  there  were  ei^ht  reigning  princes 
of  the  palatine  family ;  and  Tourteen,  in 
1676,  of  that  of  Saxony.f  Oridnally, 
these  partitions  were  in  general  absolute 
and  without  reversion ;  but,  as  their  ef- 
fect in  weakening  families  became  evi- 
dent, a  practice  was  introduced  of  ma^ 
king  compacts  of  reciprocal  succession, 
by  which  a  fief  was  prevented  from  es- 
cheating to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male 
posterity  of  the  first  feudatary  should  be 
extinct.  Thus,  while  the  German  em- 
pire survived,  all  the  princes  of  Hesse  or 
of  Saxony  had  reciprocal  contingencies 
of  succession,  or  what  our  lawyers  call 
cross-remainders,  to  each  other's  domin- 
ions. A  different  system  was  gradually 
adopted.  By  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles 
IV.,  the  electoral  territory,  that  is,  the 
particular  district  to  which  the  electoral 
suffrage  was  inseparably  attached,  be- 
came incapable  of  partition,  and  was  to 
descend  to  'the  eloest  son.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  present  house  of 
Brandenburg  set  the  first  example  of  es- 
tablishinff  primogeniture  by  law;  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth 
were  dismembered  from  it  for  the  benefit 
of  younger  branches ;  but  it  was  declared 
that  all  the  other  dominions  Of  the  family 
should  for  the  future  belong  exclusively 
to  the  reigning  elector.  This  politic 
measure  was  ^opted  in  several  other 
families;  but,  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  prejudice  was  not  removed,  and 
some  German  princes  denounced  curses 
on  their  posterity  if  they  should  introduce 
the  impious  custom  of  primogeniture.! 
Weakened  by  these  subdivisions,  the 

*  Schmidt,  t  ir.,  p.  e«.  Pfeflel,  p.  289,  mtin- 
tains  that  partitions  were  not  iDtroduced  till  the 
Utter  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurv.  This  maf 
be  trae,  at  a  senera)  rule ;  bat  I  find  the  house  of 
Baden  divided  into  two  branches,  Baden  and  Hoch- 
berg,  in  1190,  with  rights  of  mutual  reversion. 

t  Pfefiel,  ib.    Putter,  p.  189.  t  Id.,  p.  88a 
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principalities  of  German3r  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  shrink  to  a 
more  and  more  diminutive  size  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  But  one  family,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  former  age,  was 
less  exposed  to  this  enfeebling  system. 
HouMoT  Henry  VIL,  count  of  Luxem- 
Luxemburg.  burg,  a  man  of  much  more  per- 
sonal merit  than  hereditary^  importance, 
was  elevated  to  the  empire  in  1308.  Most 
[art  of  his  short  reign  he  passed  in  Italy ; 
but  he  had  a  fortunate  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  his 
son.  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  did  not 
himself  wear  the  imperial  crown;  but 
three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it 
with  less  interruption  than  could  have 
been  expected.  His  son  Charles  IV. 
succeeded  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1347 ;  not 
indeed  without  opposition,  for  a  double 
election  and  a  civil  war  were  matters  of 
course  in  Germany.  Charles  IV.  has 
been  treated  with  more  derision  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  consequently  by 
later  writers,  than  almost  any  prince  in 
history ;  yet  he  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  the  only  objects  that  he  seriously 
pursued.  Deficient  in  personal  courage, 
insensible  of  humiliation,  bending  with- 
out shame  to  the  pope,  to  the  Itabans,  to 
the  electors,  so  poor  and  so  little  rever- 
enced as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher  at 
Worms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand, 
Charles  IV.  afifords  a  proof  that  a  certain 
dexterity  and  cold-blooded  perseverance 
may  occasionally  supply,  in  a  sovereign, 
the  want  of  more  respectable  qualities. 
He  has  been  reproached  with  neglecting 
the  empire.  But  he  never  designed  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  empire,  except 
for  his  private  ends.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  he  al- 
most seemed  to  render  Germany  a  prov- 
ince. Bohemia  had  been  long  consid- 
ered as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  indeed 
could  pretend  to  an  electoral  vote  by  no 
other  title.  Charles,  however,  gave  the 
states  by  law  the  right  of  choosing  a  king, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family, 
iVhich  seems  derogatory  to  the  imperial 
prerogative.*  It  was  much  more  mate- 
rial Aat,  upon  acquiring  Brandenburg, 
partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  a  com- 
pact of  succession  in  1373,  he  not  only 
mvested  his  sons  with  it,  which  was  con- 
formable to  usage,  but  annexed  that  elec- 
torate for  ever  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, f  He  constantly  resided  at  Prague, 
where  he  founded  a  celebrated  university, 
and  embellished  the  city  with  buildings. 

♦  Stravius,  p.  641. 

t  Pfeffei,  p.  575.    Schmidt,  t  ir,,  p.  595. 


This  kingdom,  augmented  also  during  his 
reign  by  the  acquisition  of  Silesia,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  son  Wenceslaus,  for 
whom,  by  pliancy  towards  the  electors 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  procured, 
against  all  recent  example,  the  imperial 
succession.* 

The  reign  of  Charles  IV.  is  distinguish- 
ed in  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
empire  by  his  Golden  Bull ;  an  in-  coidea 
strument  which  finally  ascertained  ^uu. 
the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  college. 
[A.  D.  1365.]  The  Golden  Bull  termina- 
ted the  disputes  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween  different  members  of  the  same 
house  as  to  their  right  of  suffrage,  which 
was  declared  inherent  in  certain  definite 
territories.  The  number  was  absolutely 
restrained  to  seven.  The  place  of  leg^ 
imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort ; 
of  coronations,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and 
the  latter  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  These 
regulations,  though  consonant  to  ancient 
usage,  had  not  always  been  observed, 
and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excited 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  elections. 
The  dignity  of  elector  was  enhanced  by 
the  Goklen  Bull  as'  highly  as  an  imperiai 
edict  could  carry  it ;  they  were  declared 
equal  to  kings,  and  conspiracy  against 
their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treason.!  Many  other  privileges  an 
granted  to  render  them  more  completely 
sovereign  within  their  dominions,  it 
seems  extraordinary  that  Charies  should 
have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oligarchy, 
from  whose  pretensions  his  predecessors 
had  frequently  suffered  injury.  But  he 
had  more  to  apprehend  from  the  two 
great  families  of  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
whom  he  relatively  depressed  by  giving 
such  a  preponderance  to  the  seven  elec- 
tors, than  from  any  members  of  the  col- 
lege. By  this  compact  with  Branden- 
burg he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  adding  a 
second  vote  to  his  own;  and. there  was 
more  room  for  intrigue  and  management, 
which  Charles  always  preferred  to  arms, 
with  a  small  number,  than  with  the  whole 
body  of  princes. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced 
the  danger  of  investing  the  elec-  i>epo«iti« 
tors  with  such  preponderating  or  Weo- 
authority.    Wencedaus,   a  su-  «»i"«* 
pine  and  voluptuous  man,  less  respected, 
and  more  negligent  of  Germany,  if  pes- 


♦  StroTius,  p.  637. 

t  Pfeffel,  p.  565.  Putter,  p.  271.  Schmidt,  t 
!▼.,  p.  566.  The  Goklen  Bull  not  onlv  fixed  the 
palatine  vote,  in  absolute  exclusion  of  BsTaria,  but 
settled  a  controversy  of  long  standing  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  Wittmiberg 
and  Lauenberg,  in  favour  of  the  former. 
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sible,  than  his  father,  was  regularly  de- 
posed by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege in  1400.  This  right,  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  right,  they  had  already 
used  against  Adolphus  of  Nassau  in  1208, 
and  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1346. 
They  chose  Robert  count  palatine  in- 
stead of  Wenceslaus;  and  though  the 
latter  did  not  cease  to  have  some  adhe- 
rents, Robert  has  generally  been  counted 
among  the  lawful  emperors.*  Upon  his 
death  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of 
Luzemburff ;  Wenceslaus  himself  waiv- 
ing his  ri«it  in  favour  of  his  brother  Sl- 
gismund,  king  of  Hun^ary.f 

The  house  of  Austna  had  hitherto  giv- 
Houe  or  en  but  two  emperors  to  Germa- 
Aosciia.  jjy^  Rodolph,  its  founder,  and  his 
son  Albert,  whom  a  successful  rebellion 
elevated  in  the  place  of  Adolphus.  Upon 
the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  in 
1313,  Frederick,  son  of  Albert,  disputed 
the  election  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
alleging  a  majority  of  genuine  votes. 
This  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Austnan  party  were  entirely  worsted. 
Though  they  advanced  no  pretensions  to 
the  imperial  dignity  during  the  rest  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  princes  of 
that  line  added  to  their  possessions  Ca- 
rinthia,  Istria,  and  the  T;^rol.  As  a  coun- 
terbalance to  these  acquisitions,  they  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  ancient  inheritance 
by  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Swiss. 
According  to  the  custom  of  partition,  so 
injurious  to  princely  houses,  their  domin- 
ions were  divided  among  three  branches : 
one  reigning  in  Austria,  a  second  in  St]rria 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  a  third  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Alsace.  [A.  D.  1438.] 
*  This  had  in  a  considerable  degree 

eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  But  it  was  now  its  destiny  to  re- 
vive, and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity which  has  never  since  been  per- 
manently interrupted.  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  Sigismund's 
only  daughter,  the  queen  of  Hungary  and 
Bonemia,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in- 


*  Many  of  the  ciliet,  besides  some  princes,  con- 
tained to  recognise  WenoesUnis  throuffhoat  the  life 
of  Robert ;  and  the  latter  was  so  moch  considered 
se  a  usurper  by  fom^  states,  that  his  ambassa- 
dors were  refused  admittance  at  the  council  of  Pisa. 
— Struvins,  p.  666. 

t  This  election  of  Sigismnnd  was  not  uncontest- 
ed :  Joese,  or  Jodocus,  margrave  of  Moravia,  hav- 
ing been  chosen,  as  far  as  appears,  by  a  legal  major- 
ity. However,  his  death,  within  three  months,  re- 
moved the  difficulty ;  and  Joese,  who  was  not  crown- 
ed at  Fnmkfort,  has  never  been  reckoned  among 
the  emperors,  though  modem  critics  agree  that  his 
title  was  legitimate.->8trov.,  p.  684.  Pfefiel,  p. 
612 


law  in  1437.  He  died  in  two  years,  leav- 
ing his  wife  pregnant  with  a  son,  Ladis- 
laus  Posthumus,  who  afterward  reigned 
in  the  two  kingdoms  just  mentioned ;  and 
the  choice  of  me  electors  fell  upon  Fred- 
erick, duke  of  Styria,  second  cousin  of 
the  last  emperor,  from  whose  posterity 
it  never  departed,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, upon  the  extinction  of  his  male 
line  in  1740. 

Frederick  III.  reigned  fifty-three  years; 
a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  luicn  or 
predecessors ;  and  his  person-  Frederick  ni. 
al  character  was  more  msignificant.  [A. 
D.  1440-1493.]  With  better  fortune  than 
could  be  expected,  considering  both  these 
circumstances,  he  escaped  any  overt  at- 
tempt to  depose  him,  though  such  a  pro- 
ject was  sometimes  in  agitation.  He 
reigned  during  an  interesting  age,  full  of 
remarkable  events,  and  big  with  others 
of  more  leading  importance.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  empire,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  victorious  crescent  upon 
the  Danube,  gave  an  unhappy  distinction 
to  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  and  dis- 
played his  mean  and  pusillanimous  char- 
acter in  circumstances  which  demanded 
a  hero.  At  a  later  season  he  was  drawn 
into  contentions  with  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, which  ultimately  produced  a  new 
and  more  general  combination  of  Europe- 
an politics.  Frederick,  always  poor,  and 
scarcely  able  to  protect  himself  in  Aus- 
tria from  the  seditions  of  his  subjects,  or 
the  inroads  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  was 
yet  another  founder  of  his  family,  and 
left  their  fortunes  incomparably  more 
prosperous  than  at  his  accession.  The 
marriage  of  his  son  Maximilian  with  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy  began  that  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Austria  which 
Frederick  seems  to  have  anticipated.* 
The  electors,  who  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  their  former  spirit,  and  were  grown 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  choosing  a 
powerful  sovereign,  made  no  opposition 
to  Maximilian's  becoming  king  of  the 
Romans  in  his  father's  lifetime.  The 
Austrian  provinces  were  reunited,  either 
under  Frederick,  or  in  the  first  years  of 
Maximilian ;  so  that,  at  the  close  of  that 


*  The  famoQS  device  of  Austria,  A.  E.  I.  O.  U., 
was  first  used  by  Frederick  III.,  who  adopted  it  on 
his  plate,  bookiB,  and  buildings.  These  initials 
stana  for  Austria  Est  Impenre  Orbi  Universo ;  or, 
in  German,  Alles  Erdreich  1st  Osterreich  Unter- 
than :  a  bold  assumption  for  a  man  who  was  not  safe 
in  an  inch  of  his  dominions.~Struviu8,  p.  722.  He 
confinned  the  arch-ducal  title  of  his  family,  which 
might  seem  implied  in  the  ori^nal  grant  of  Fl»der- 
ick  I.,  and  bestowed  other  high  privileges  above 
all  princes  of  the  empire.  These  are  enomerated 
in  Coxe*s  house  of  Austria,  vol.  i.,  p.  2S3. 
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period  which  we  denominate  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  German  empire,  sustained  by 
the  patrimonial  dominions  of  its  chief,  be- 
came again  considerable  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  capable  of  preserving  a  bal- 
ance between  ihB  ambitious  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain. 

The  period  between  Rodolph  and  Fred- 
Progresa  of  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^  distinguished  by  no 
frm  impe-  circumstanco  so  interesting  as 
rim  ctues.  ^j^g  prosperous  state  of  the  free 
imperial  cities,  which  had  attained  their 
maturity  about  the  commencement  of 
that  interval.  We  find  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  tenth  century,  divided  into 
such  as  depended  immediately  upon  the 
empire,  which  were  usually  governed  by 
their  bishop  as  imperial  vicar,  and  such 
as  were  included  in  the  territories  of  the 
dukes  and  counts.*  Some  of  the  former, 
lying  principally  upon  the  Rhine  and  in 
Franconia,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Worms  and  Cologne 
manifested  a  zealous  attachment  to  Hen- 
ry IV.,  whom  thev  supported  in  despite 
of  their  bishops.f  His  son  Henry  V. 
granted  privileges  of  enfranchisement 
to  the  inferior  townsmen  or  artisans, 
who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  from 
the  upper  class  of  freemen,  and  particu- 
larly relieved  them  from  oppressive  usa- 
ges, which  either  gave  the  whole  of  their 
moveable  goods  to  the  lord  upon  their 
decease,  t)r  at  least  enabled  him  to  seize 
the  best  chattel  as  his  heriot4  He  took 
away  the  temporal  authority  of  the  bish- 
op, at  least  in  several  instances,  and  re- 
stored the  cities  to  a  more  immediate  de- 
pendance  upon  the  empire.  The  citizens 
were  classed  in  companies,  according 
to  their  several  occupations;  an  in- 
stitution which  was  speedily  adopted 
in  other  commercial  countries.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  German  city  had  ob- 
tained, under  this  emperor,  those  privile- 
ges of  choosing  its  own  magistrates, 
which  were  conceded  about  the  same 
time,  in  a  few  instances,  to  those  of 
France.^  Gradually,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  elect  councils  of  citizens  as  a  sort 
of  senate  and  magistracy.  This  innova- 
tion might  perhaps  take  place  as  early  as 


*  Pfeffel,  p.  187.  The  Otho«  adopted  the  same 
policy  in  GernuuiT  which  they  bad  mtrodoced  in 
Italy,  conferring  the  temporal  goremment  of  cities 
upon  the  bishops ;  probably  as  a  counterbalance  to 
the  lay  aristocracy.— Putter,  p.  136.  StraTins, 
p.  262. 

t  dchmldt,  t.  iii.,  p.  239. 

t  Schmidt,  p.  242.  Pfelfel,  p.  283.  Dnmont, 
Gmps  Diplomatkiae,  t  i,  p.  6i 

^8chmiflit,p.%ft 


the  reign  of  Frederick  I.  ;*  at  least  it  was 
fully  established  in  that  of  his  grandson. 
They  were  at  first  only  assistants  to  the 
imperial  or  episcopal  bailiff,  who  proba- 
bly continued  to  administer  criminal  jus- 
tice. But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
citizens,  grown  richer  and  stronger,  ei- 
ther purchased  the  Jurisdiction,  or  usurp- 
ed it  through  the  lord's  neglect,  or  drove 
out  the  bailiff  by  force.t  The  great  rev- 
olution in  Franconia  and  Swabia  occa- 
sioned by  the  faU  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
family,  completed  the  victory  of  the  cit- 
ies: Those  which  had  depended  upon 
mediate  lords  became  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  empire;  and  with  the 
empire  in  its  state  of  feebleness,  when  an 
occasional  present  of  money  would  easi- 
ly induce  its  chief  to  acauiesce  in  any 
claims  of  immunity  which  the  citizens 
might  prefer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
importance  which  the  free  citizens  had 
reached,  and  of  their  immediacy,  that 
they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
diets,  or^eneral  meetings  of  the  confed- 
eracy. They  were  tacitly  acknowledged 
to  be  equally  sovereign  with  the  electors 
and  princes.  No  proof  exists  of  any  law 
by  which  they  were  adopted  into  the 
diet.  We  find  it  said  that  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  in  1291,  renewed  his  oath 
witn  the  princes,  lords,  and  cities.  Under 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  there  is  unequiv- 
ocal mention  of  the  three  orders  compo- 
sing the  diet;  electors,  princes,  and  dep- 
uties from  cities.J  AndT,  in  1344,  they  ap- 
pear as  a  third  distinct  college  in  the 
diet  of  Frankfort.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  these  free  cities  al- 
ways preserved  their  respect  for  the  em- 
peror, and  gave  him  much  less  vexation 
than  his  other  subjects.  He  was  indeed 
their  natural  friend.  But  their  nobility 
and  prelates  were  their  natural  enemies  ; 
and  the  western  parts  of  Germany  were 
the  scenes  of  irreconcilable  warfare  be- 
tween the  possessors  of  fortified  castles 
and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  cities. 
Each  party  was  frequently  the  aggressor. 

*  fa  the  charter  granted  by  Fraderick  I.to  Spire 
in  1182,  confinniDg  and  enlarging  that  of  Henrv 
v.,  thou^  no  express  meotko  is  made  of  any  miini> 
cipal  jansdictioii,  yet  it  seems  impUed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Gausam  in  civitate  jam  lite  con^ 
testatam  non  episoopns  ant  aha  potestas  extra  crv- 
itatem  detenninari  compeUet— Domont,  p.  108 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  96.    Pfisifel,  p.  441. 

t  Mansitibi  rex  sex  hebdomadibos  earn  prindpi 
bus  eleetoribns  et  aliis  principibos  «r  duitaitun  ma^ 
«M.  de  800  transitn  et  de  praastandis  serritiie  ai 
Italiam  dispoDendo.— Auctor  apnd  Schmidt,  t  vi, 
p.  31. 

4  PfefiU,  p.  552. 
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The  nobles  were  too  often  mere  robbers, 
who  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  traTellers. 
But  the  citizens  were  almost  equally  in- 
atteiitive  to  the  rights  of  others.  It  was 
their  policy  to  offer  the  privileges  of 
borghership  to  all  strangers.  The  peas- 
antry of  feudal  lords,  flying  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  found  an  asylum  constant- 
ly open.  A  multitude  of  aliens,  thus 
seeking  as  it  were  sanctuary,  dwelt  in 
the  suDurDs  or  liberties,  between  the  city 
walls  and  the  palisades  which  bounded 
the  territory.  Hence  they  were  called 
Pfahibiirgher,  or  burgesses  of  the  pali- 
sades; and  this  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  nobility  was  positively, 
but  vainly  prohibited  by  severu  imperial 
edicts,  especially  the  Golden  Bull.  An- 
other class  were  the  Ausburger,  or  out- 
burghers,  who  had  been  admitted  to  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  though  resident  at  a 
distance,  and  pretended  in  consequence 
to  be  exempted  from  all  dues  to  their 
original  feudal  superiors.  If  a  lord  re- 
sisted so  unreasonable  a  claim,  he  incur- 
red the  danger  of  bringing  down  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens. 
These  outburghers  are  in  general  classed 
under  the  general  name*of  Pfahlburgher 
by  contemporary  writers.* 

As  the  towns  were  conscious  of  the 
imgoemot  hatred  which  the  nobility  bore 
tbe  elites,  towards  them,  it  was  their  inter- 
est to,  make  a  common  cause,  and  render 
mutual  assistance.  From  this  necessi^ 
of  maintaining,  by  united  exertions,  their 
general  liberty,  the  German  cities  never 
suffered  the  petty  jealousies  which  might, 
no  doubt,  exist  among  them,  to  ripen  into 
such  deadly  feuds  as  sullied  the  glory, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  freedom,  of 
Lombardy.  They  withstood  the  bishops 
and  barons  by  confederacies  of  their  own, 
jfriuned  expressly  to  secnre  their  com- 
merce acamst  ra[Mn6  or  unjust  exactions 
of  toll.  More  than  sixty  cities,  with  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  at  their  head,  form- 
ed the  league  of  the  Rhine  in  1356,  to  re- 
pel the  inferior  nobility,  who,  having  now 
become   immediate,  abused  that  inde- 

Sindence  by  perpetnal  robberies.f  The 
anseatic  Union  owes  its  origin  to  no 
other  cause,  and  may  be  traced  perhaps 
to  rather  a  higher  date.  About  the  year 
1370,  a  league  was  formed,  which,  though 
it  did  not  continue  so  long,  seems  to  have 
produced  more  striking  effects  in  Ger- 
many.   The  cities  of  Swabia  and  the 

•  Schmidt,  t  iv..  p.  96 ;  t.  vi.,  p.  76.  FMSA,  p. 
402.  Du  Cuige,  Oioes.  ▼.  PlalbDrger.  Fanzbourg 
ii  derived  from  this  word. 


t  StrariiUL  p.  4 


Scfamidt,t.iT.,p.l01.  Pfef- 


Rhine  united  themselves  in  a  strict  con- 
federacy against  the  princes,  and  espe- 
cially the  families  of  Wirtemburg  and  Ba- , 
varia.  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Wen- 
ceslaus  secretly  abetted  their  projects. 
The  recent  successes  of  the  Swiss,  who 
had  now  almost  estaUished  their  repub- 
lic, inspired  their  neighbours  in  the  empire 
with  expectations  which  the  event  did  not 
realize;  for  they  were  defeated  in  this 
war,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  relin- 
quish their  league.  Counter-associations 
were  formed  by  the  nobles,  styled  socie- 
ty of  St.  George,  St.  William,  the  Lion, 
or  the  Panther.* 

The  spirit  of  political  liberty  was  not 
confined  to  the  free  immediate  Prorindai 
cities.  In  all  the  German  prin-  atates  oftbo 
cipalities,  a  form  of  limited  •"*p^* 
monarchy  prevailed,  reflecting,  on  a  re 
duced  scale,  the  general  constitution  of 
the  empire.  As  the  emperors  shared 
their  legislative  sovereignty  with  the  diet, 
so  all  the  princes  who  belonged  to  that 
assembly  had  their  own  provincial  states 
composed  of  their  feudal  vassals,  and  of 
their  mediate  towns  within  their  territory. 
No  tax  could  be  imposed  without  consent 
of  the  states ;  and,  in  some  countries,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  account  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  money  granted. 
In  all  matters  of  importance  affecting  the 
principality,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
partition,  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
them;  and  they  sometimes  decided  be- 
tween competitors  in  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, though  this  indeed  more  strictly  be- 
longed to  the  emperor.  The  provincial 
states  concurred  with  the  prince  in  ma- 
king laws,  except  such  as  were  enacted 
by  the  general  diet.  The  city  of  Wurtz- 
burgh,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  tells  its 
bishop,  that  if  a  lord  wouki  make  any  new 
ordinance,  the  custom  is  that  he  must 
consult  the  citizens,  who  have  always 
opposed  his  innovating  upon  the  ancient 
laws  without  their  consent.! 

The  ancient  imperial  domain,  or  pos- 
sessions which  belonged  to  the  Aitenation  or 
chief  of  the  empire  as  snch,  the  laperM 
had  origmally  been  very  exten-  **»^n- 
sive.  Besides  large  estates  in  everv 
province,  the  temtory  upon  each  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  afterward  occupied  by  the 
counts  palatine  and  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors, was,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
exclusive  property  of  the  emperor.  'Fhis 
imperial  domain  was  deemed  so  adequate 
to  the  support  of  his  dignity,  that  it  was 
usual,  if  not  obligatory,  for  him  to  grant 


•  StrnviuB,  p.  640.    Pftflfel,  p.  566.    Schmidt,  t 
v.,  p.  10;  t  ri.,p.  7a    Putter,  p.  803. 
t  Schmidt,  t.  ri.,  p.  a    Putter,  p.  33S. 
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away  his  patrimonial  domains  upon  his 
election.  But  the  necessities  of  Freder- 
ick II.,  and  the  long  confusion  that  en- 
sued upon  his  death,  caused  the  domain 
to  be  almost  entirely  dissipated.  Ro- 
dolph  made  some  efforts  to  retrieve  it, 
but  too  late ;  and  the  poor  remains  of 
what  had  belonged  to  Charlemagne  and 
Otho  were  alienated  by  Charles  IV.* 
This  produced  a  necessary  change  in 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  depri- 
ved an  emperor  of  hereditary  posses- 
sions. It  was,  however,  some  time  be- 
fore it  took  place.  Even  Albert  I.  con- 
ferred the  dutchy  of  Austria  upon  his 
sons  when  he  was  chosen  emperor.f 
Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  who  re- 
tained his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
hiade  them  his  residence.}  Charles  IV. 
and  Wenceslaus  lived  almost  wholly  in 
Bohemia ;  Sigismund  chiefly  in  Hungary ; 
Frederick  III.  in  Austria.  This  residence 
in  their  hereditary  countries,  while  it 
seemed  rather  to  lower  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  to  lessen  their  connexion  with 
the  general  confederacy,  gave  them  in- 
trinsic power  and  influence.  If  the  em- 
perors of  the  houses  of  Luxemburg  and 
Austria  were  not  like  the  Conrads  and 
Fredericks,  they  were  at  least  very  su- 
perior in  importance  to  the  Williams  and 
Adolphuses  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

[A.  D.  1495.]  The  accession  of  Maxi- 
*-.— I  «  «f  milian  nearly  coincides  with 
mShSii.  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
Diet  of        against  Naples;  and  I  should 

""■•  here  close  the  German  history 
of  the  middle  age,  were  it  not  for  the 
great  epoch  which  is  made  by  the  diet  of 
Worms,  in  1495.  This  assembly  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  establishment  of  a  perpet- 
ual public  peace,  and  of  a  paramount 
court  of  justice,  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

The  same  causes  which  produced 
Esiabiiab-  continual  hostilities  among  the 
ment  of  French  nobility  were  not  likely 
public  to  operate  less  powerfully  on 
^^^  the  Germans,  equally  warlike 
with  their  neighbours,  and  rather  less 
civilized.  But  while  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment was  still  vigorous,  they  were 
kept  under  some  restraint.  We  find 
Henry  III.,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Franconian  emperors,  forbidding  all  pri- 
vate defiances,  and  establishing  solemnly 

♦  Pfeffel,  p.  580. 

t  Idem,  p.  494.    Struvias,  p.  546. 

t  StniTius,  p.  611.  In  the  capitulatioii  of  Rob- 
ert, it  was  expreseW  provided  tnat  he  should  ro- 
tain  any  escheated  ner  for  the  domain,  instead  of 
granting  it  away  i  m>  completely  was  the  pnblic 
policy  of  the  empire  reversed.— Schmidt,  t.  ▼., 
p.  44. 


a  general  peace.*  After  his  lime,  the 
natural  tendency  of  manners  overpower- 
ered  all  attempts  to  coerce  it,  and  private 
war  raged  without  limits  in  the  empire. 
Frederick  I.  endeavoured  to  repress  it 
by  a  regulation  which  admitted  its  legal- 
ity. This  was  the  law  of  defiance  (jus 
diffidationis),  which  required  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war,  and  three  days'  no- 
tice, before  the  commencement  of  hostile 
measures.    All  persons  contravening  this 

f)rovision  were  deemed  robbers,  and  not 
egitimate  enemies.f  Frederick  II.  car- 
ried the  restraint  farther,  and  limited  the 
right  of  self-redress  to  cases  where  jus- 
tice could  not  be  obtained.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  was,  in  later  times,  no  sufficient 
provision  for  rendering  justice.  The 
German  empire  indeed  had  now  assumed 
so  peculiar  a  character,  and  the  mass  of 
states  who  composed  it  were  in  so  many 
respects  sovereign  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories, that  wars,  unless  in  themselves 
unjust,  could  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
reproach  against  them,  nor  considered, 
strictly  speaking,  as  private.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  desirable  to  put  an  end  to 
them  by  common  agreement,  and  by  the 
only  means  that  could  render  war  unne- 
cessary, the  establishment  of  a  supreme 
jurisdiction.  War  indeed,  legally  under- 
taken, was  not  the  only,  nor  the  severest 
grievance.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  rural  nobility  lived  by  robbery.J 
Their  castles,  as  the  ruins  still  bear  wit- 
ness, were  erected  upon  inaccessible  hills, 
and  in  defiles  that  command  the  public 
road.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  having 
built  a  fortress  of  this  kind,  the  governor 
inquired  how  he  was  to  maintain  him- 
self, no  revenue  having  been  assigned  for 
that  purpose.  The  prelate  only  desired 
him  to  remark  that  the  castle  was  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  four  roads.^  As 
commerce  increased,  and  the  example  of 
French  and  Italian  civilization  rendered 
the  Germans  more  sensible  to  their  own 
rudeness,  the  preservation  of  public  peace 
was  loudly  demanded.  Every  diet  under 
Frederick  IIL  .professed  to  occiipy  itself 
with  the  two  great  objects  of  domestic 
reformation,  peace  and  law.    Temporary 


»  Pfefiel,  p.  212. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  106,  et  infra.  Pfeffel,  p.  340. 
Putter,  p.  205. 

t  Germani  atqne  Alemanni,  qnibas  census  patri- 
monii ad  victum  sappetit,  et  hos  qui  procul  uifai- 
bus,  aut  qui  castellis  et  oppidulis  dommantor,  quo- 
rum magna  pan  latrocinio  dtditur,  nobiles  censent 
—Pet.  de  Andlo.  apud  Schmidt,  t.  ▼.,  p.  490. 

\  Quern  cum  omciatus  suus  interrogans,  de  quo 
castrum  deberit  retinere,  cum  annuis  careret  redi- 
tibns,  dicitur  respondisse :  Quatuor  vie  sunt  trans 
castrum  situate.— Auctor  apud  Schmidt,  p  492. 
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cessations,  during  which  all  private  hos 
tility  was  illegal,  were  sometimes  enact- 
ed ;  and,  if  olwerved,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  might  contribute  to  accustom 
men  to  habits  of  greater  tranquillity. 
The  leagues  of  the  cities  were  probably 
more  efficacious  checks  upon  the  disturb- 
ers of  order.  In  1486  a  ten  years'  peace 
was  proclaimed,  and  before  the  expira^ 
tion  of  this  period  the  perpetual  abolition 
of  the  right  of  defiance  was  happily  ac- 
complished in  the  diet  of  Worms.* 

These  wars,  incessantly  waged  by  the 
states  of  Germany,  seldom  ended  in  con- 
quest. Very  few  princely  houses  of  the 
middle  ages  were  aggrandized  by  such 
means.  That  small  and  independent  no- 
bility, the  counts  and  knights  of  the  em- 
pire, whom  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
our  own  age  has  annihilated,  stood 
through  the  storms  of  centuries  with 
little  diminution  of  their  numbers.  An 
incursion  into  the  enemy's  territory,  a 
pitched  battle,  a  siege,  a  treaty,  are  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  minor  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as  they  appear 
in  history.  Before  the  invention  oi  ar- 
tillery, a  strongly  fortified  cast)e,  or 
walled  city,  was  hardly  reduced  except 
by  famine,  which  a  besieging  army,  wast- 
ing improvidently  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, was  full  as  Ukely  to  feel.  That 
invention  altered  the  condition  of  society, 
and  introduced  an  inequality  of  forces, 
that  rendered  war  more  inevitably  ruin- 
ous to  the  inferior  party.  Its  first  and 
most  beneficial  effect  was  to  bnng  the 
plundering  class  of  the  nobility  into  con- 
trol; their  castles  were  more  easily 
taken,  and  it  became  their  interest  to  de- 
serve the  protection  of  law.  A  few  of 
these  continued  to  follow  their  own  pro- 
fession after  the  diet  of  Worms;  but  tnev 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  more  ef- 
ficient police  established  under  Maximil- 
ian. 

The  next  object  of  the  diet  was  to  pro- 
imperiti  vide  an  effectual  remedy  for  pri- 
Ctamber.  yate  wrougs  which  might  super- 
sede all  pretence  for  taking  up  arms. 
The  administration  of  justice  had  always 
been  a  high  prerogative,  as  well  as  bound- 
en  duty,  of  the  emperors.  It  was  exer- 
cised originally  by  themselves  in  person, 
or  by  the  count  palatine,  the  judge  who 
always  attended  tneir  court.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  Germany,  the  dukes  were  in- 
trusted with  this  duty:  but,  in  order  to 
control  their  influence,  Otho  the  Great 
appointed  provincial  counts  palatine, 
whose  jurisaiction  was  in  some  respects 
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exclusive  of  that  still  possessed  by  the 
dukes.  As  the  latter  became  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  the  provincial 
counts  palatine  lost  the  importance  of 
their  office,  though  their  name  may  be 
traced  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies.* The  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  by  the  emperors  went  into  disuse ; 
in  cases  where  states  of  the  empire 
were  concerned,  it  appertained  to  the 
diet,  or  to  a  special  court  of  princes. 
The  first  attempt  to  re-establish  an  im- 
perial tribunal  was  made  by  Frederick  II. 
in  a  diet  held  at  Mentz  in  1335.  A  judge 
of  the  court  was  appointed  to  sit  daily, 
with  certain  assessors,  half  nobles,  half 
lawyers,  and  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
causes  where  princes  of  the  empire 
were  not  concemed.f  Rodolph  of  Hap»> 
burg  endeavoured  to  give  efficacy  to  this 
judicature ;  but,  after  his  reign,  it  under- 
went the  fate  of  all  those  parts  of  the 
Germanic  constitution  which  maintained 
the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Si- 
gismund  endeavoured  to  revive  this  tn- 
bunal ;  but,  as  he  did  not  render  it  perma^ 
nent,  nor  fix  the  place  of  its  sittings,  it 
produced  little  other  good  than  as  it  ex- 
cited an  earnest  anxiety  for  a  regular  sys- 
tem. This  system,  delayed  throughout 
the  reign  of  Frederick  III,  was  reserved 
for  the  first  diet  of  his  son.^ 

The  Imperial  Chamber,  such  was  the 
name  of  the  new  tribunal,  consisted,  at 
its  original  institution,  of  a  chief  judge, 
who  was  to  be  chosen  among  the  princes 
or  counts,  and  of  sixteen  assessors,  part- 
ly of  noble  or  equestrian  rank,  partly  pro- 
fessors of  law.  They  were  named  by 
the  emperor  with  the  approbation  of  the 
diet.  The  functions  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  were  chiefly  the  two  following. 
They  exercised  an  appellant  jurisdiction 
over  causes  that  had  been  decided  by  the 
tribunals  established  in  states  of  the  em- 
pire. But  their  jurisdiction  in  private 
causes  was  merely  appellant.  According 
to  the  original  law  of  Germany,  no  man 
could  be  sued  except  in  the  nation  or 
province  to  which  pe  belonged.  The 
early  emperors  travelled  from  one  part 
of  their  dominions  to  another,  in  order  to 
render  justice  consistently  with  this  fun- 
damental privilege.  When  the  Luxem- 
burg emperors  fixed  their  residence  in 
Bohemia,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
court  in  the  first  instance  would  have 
ceased  of  itself  by  the  operation  of  this 
ancient  rule.  It  was  not,  however, 
strictly  complied  with ;  and  it  is  said  that 
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the  emperon  had  a  concuirent  juri8dic-> 
tion  with  the  provincial  tribunale  even  in 
private  causes.  They  divested  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  of  this  right,  by 
granting  privileges  de  u&n  evocemdoi  so 
that  no  subject  of  a  state  which  enjoyed 
such  a  privilege  could  be  summoned  into 
the  imperial  court.  All  the  electors  pos- 
sessed this  exemption  by  the  terms  of  the 
Golden  Bull ;  and  it  was  specially  granted 
to  the  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  some 
other  princes.  This  matter  was  finally 
settled  at  the  diet  of  Worms;  and  the 
Imperial  Chtmiber  was  positively  re- 
stheted  from  taking  cognizance  of  any 
causes  in  the  first  instance,  even  where 
.  a  state  of  the  empire  was  one  of  the  par- 
ties. It  was  enacted,  to  obviate  the  de- 
nial of  justice  that  appeared  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  regulation  in  the  latter  case, 
that  every  elector  and  prince  sbould  es- 
tablish a  tribunal  in  his  own  dominions, 
where  suits  against  himself  n^ight  be  en- 
tertained.* 

The  second  part  of  the  chamber's  ju- 
risdiction related  to  disputes  between 
two  states  of  the  empire.  But  these  two 
could  only  come  before  it  by  way  of  ap- 
peal Puring  the  period  of  anarchy  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  its  juris- 
diction, a  custom  was  introduced,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
of  hostilities,  of  referring  the  quarrels  of 
states  to  certain  arbitrators,  called  Aus- 
treffues,  chosen  among  states  of  the  same 
raxik.  This  conventional  reference  be- 
came so  popular  that  the  princes  would 
not  consent  to  abandon  it  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  but,  on  the 
contrarr,  it  was  changed  into  an  invaria- 
ble ana  universal  law,  that  all  disputes 
between  different  states  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
»f  Austregue8.t 

The  sentence  of  the  ^chamber  would 
■aiabiisb.  have  been  very  idly  pronounced, 
2«nt  of  y\i  means  had  not  been  devised  to 
•■•  carry  them  into  execution.  In 
earlier  times  the  want  of  coercive  pro- 
cess had  been  more  felt  than  that  of  ac- 
tual jurisdiction.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  chamber,  this  de- 
ficiency was  not  supplied.  But  in  1501 
an  institution,  originally  idanned  under 
Wenceslaus,  and  attempted  by  Albert  II., 
was  carried  Into  effect.  The  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  electorates  and 
the  Austrian  dominions,  was  divided  into 
six  circles ;  each  of  which  had  its  coun- 
cil of  states,  its  director,  whose  province 

•  Schmidt,  t  ▼.,  p.  373.    Putter,  p.  372. 
t  Putter,  p.  361.    Pfeffd.  p.  452. 


it  was  to  convoke  Uiem,  and  its  military 
force  to  compel  obedience.  In  1512  four 
more  circles  were  added,  comprehending 
those  states  which  had  been  excluded  in 
the  first  division.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  police  of  the  circles  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  Imperial  Chamber  agamst  refractory 
states  of  the  empire.* 

As  the  judges  of  the  Imperial  Chamber 
were  appointed  with  the  consent  Aniie 
of  the  diet,  and  held  their  sittings  *^»n«a- 
in  a  free  imperial  city,  its  establishment 
seemed  rather  to  encroach  on  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Maximil- 
ian expressly  reserved  these  in  consent** 
ing  to  the  new  tribunal.  And,  in  order  ta 
revive  them,  he  soon  afterward  instituted 
an  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna^  composed  of 
judges  appointed  by  himself,  and  imder 
the  political  control  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment. Though  some  German  patri- 
ots regarded  this,  tribunal  with  jealousy, 
it  continued  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  Aulic  Council  had,  in  all 
cases,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Imperial  Chamber ;  an  exclusive  one  in 
feudal  and  some  other  causes.  But  it 
was  equally  confined  to  cases  of  appeal ; 
and  these,  by  multiplied  priviliegesdenoa 
appellando,  granted  to. the  electoral  aiid 
superior  princely  houses,  were  gradually 
reduced  into  moderate  compass. f 

The  Germanic  constitution  may  be 
reckoned  complete,  as  to  all  its  essentia] 
characteristics,  in  the  reign  of  Maximil- 
ian. In  later  times,  and  especially  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  underwent 
several  modifications.  Whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  reformation 
without  destroying  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  had  one  invaluable  excellence : 
it  protected  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger  powers.  The  law  ol 
nations  was  first  tau|^ht  in  Germany,  and 
greyv  out  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire 
To  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  nghta 
of  war  and  of  conquest,  was  a  natural 
principle  of  those  who  belonged  to  petty 
states,  and  had  nothing  to  tempt  them  in 
ambition.  No  revolution  of  our  own 
eventful  age,  except  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
French  s>rstem  of  government,  has  been 
so  extensive,  or  so  likely  to  produce  uu* 
portant  consequences,  as  the  spontane- 
ous dissolution  of  the  German  empire. 
Whether  the  new  confederacy  tluU  haa 
been  substituted  for  that  venerable  con- 
stitution will  be  equally  favourable  to 
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peace,  justice,  and  liberty,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  and  difficult  problems 
that  can  occupy  a  philosophical  observer.* 
At  the  accession  of  Conrad  the  First, 
Ltmiuaf  Germany  had  by  no  means 
liieeinpira.  reached  its  present  extent  on 
the  eastern  frontier.  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  the  Othus  made  great  acquisitions 
upon  that  side.  But  tribes  of  vSclavonian 
origin,  generally  called  Venedio,  or,  less 
properly,  Vandal,  occupied  the  northern 
coast  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula.  These 
were  independent  and  formidable  both 
to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  princes  of 
Germany,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  two  of  the  latter,  Henr^  the 
lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  Alberi  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  subdued 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  which  af<- 
terward  became  dutchies  of  the  em{Mre. 
Bohemia  was  undoubtedly  subject,  in  a 
feudal  sense,  to  Frederick  I.  and  his  sue- 
eesBors,  though  its  connexion  with  Ger- 
many was  always  slight.  The  emperors 
sometimes  assumed  a  sovereignty  over 
Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  But 
what  they  gained  upon  this  quarter  was 
compensate  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
the  Netherlands  firom  their  dominion,  and 
by  the  still  more  complete  loss  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aries.  The  house  of  Burgundy 
possessed  most  part  of  the  former,  and  paid 
as  little  regard  as  possible  to  the  imperial 
supremacy ;  though  the  German  diets  in 
the  reign  of  Maximilian  still  continued  to 
treat  the  Netherlands  as  equally  subject 
to  their  lawful  control  with  the  states  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
^Ips  were  absolutely  separated ;  Swis- 
serland  has  completely  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing her  own  independence;  and 
the  kings  of  France  no  longer  sought 
even  the  ceremony  of  an  imperial  inves- 
titure for  Dauphin^  and  Provence. 
Bohemia,  which  received  the  Christian 
.  Cedth  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
Novated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
near  the  end  of  the  twelfth.  The 
dukes  and  kings  of  Bohemia  were  feudal- 
ly dependant  upon  the  emperors,  from 
whom  they  received  investiture.  They 
possessed,  in  return,  a  suffrage  among  the 
seven  electors,  and  held  one  of  the  great 
offices  in  the  imperisl  court.  But,  sep- 
arated by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  by  a 
difference  of  ongin  and  language,  and 
perhaps  by  national  prejudices,  from  Ger- 
many, the  Bohemians  withdrew  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  general  politics  of  the 
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confederacy.  The  kings  obtained  dis* 
pensations  from  attending  the  diets  of  the 
empire,  nor  were  they  able  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  the  privilege  thus  abandon* 
ed  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 
The  government  of  this  kingdom,  in  a 
very  slight  degree  partaking  of  the  feudal 
character,!  bore  rather  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Poland ;  but  the  nobility  were  di 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  baronial  and 
the  equestrian,  and  the  burners  formed  a 
third  state  in  the  national  diet.  For  the 
peasantry,  they  were  in  a  condition  of 
servitude,  or  predial  vilianage.  The  roy- 
al authority  was  restrained  by  a  corona* 
tion  oath,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and  by 
frequent  assemblies  of  the  diet,  where  a 
numerous  and  armed  nobility  appeared  to 
secure  their  liberties  by  law  or  force.J 
The  sceptre  passed,  in  ordinary  times,  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  royal  blood  ;  but 
the  right  of  election  was  only  suspended, 
and  no  king  of  Bohemia  ventured  to  boast 
of  it  as  his  inheritance.^  This  mixture 
of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  was 
common,  as  we  have  seen,  to  most  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms  in  their  origin^  consti- 
tution, though  few  continued  so  long  to  ad- 
mit the  participation  of  popular  suifrages. 

The  reigning  dynasty  having  become ' 
extinct,  in  1306,  by  the  death  of  Hoim  or 
Wenceslaus,  son  of  that  Otto-  Luxemburg. 
car,  who,  after  extending  his  conquests 
to  itke  Baltic  Sea,  and  almost  to  the  Adri- 
atic, had  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful 
contention  with  the  Emperor  Rodolph, 
the  Bohemians  chose  John  of  Luxemburg, 
son  of  Henry  Vll.  Under  the  kings  of 
this  family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
especially  Charles  IV.,  whose  character 
appeared  in  a  far  more  advantageous  light 
in  his  native  domains  than  in  the  empire. 
Bohemia  imbibed  some  portion  of  refine- 
ment and  science.!  A  imiversity,  erect- 
ed by  Charles  at  Prague,  became  one  of 

*  Pfeffel^  t.  ii.,  p.  497. 

t  Bona  ipsorum  tot4  Bohemi4  pleraqae  omnia 
hereditaria  sunt  sen  allodialia,  perpauca  feudalia. 
— Stnnakv,  Heap.  Bohemica,  p.  392.  Stransky 
was  a  Bohemian  Protealant,  who  fled  to  Holland 
after  the  eubversion  of  the  civil  and  relifioua  liber 
tiea  of  bia  country  by  the  fatal  battle  of  rrague,  ii 
1621. 

t  Dubrayiua,  the  Bohemian  hiatorian,  relata* 
(lib.  xriit.)  that  the  kingdom  having  no  wruten  lawa, 
WenceelauB,  one  of  the  kings,  aboat  the  year  1300, 
sent  for  an  Italian  lawyer  to  compile  a  code.  Bat' 
the  nobility  refused  to  consent  to  this ;  aware,  prob- 
ably,  of  the  consequences  of  letting  in  the  prerog- 
ativS  doctrines  of  the  civilians.  They  oppoSsed,  at 
the  same  time,  the  institution  of  a  umverstty  at 
Prague,  which,  however,  took  place  afterward  un.  • 
der  Charles  IV. 

^  Stransky,  Rasp.  Bohem.  Ccie^  House  of 
Austria,  p.  487. 
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the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  [A.  D. 
John  Hun  1**®]  ^^^^  Hu88,  rector  of  the 
'  university,  who  had  distinffuish- 
ed  himself  by  opposition  to  many  abuses 
then  prevailing  m  the  ohurch,  repaired  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  under  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  In  vi- 
olation of  this  pledge,  to  the  indelible  in- 
famy of  that  prince  and  of  the  council,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt;  and  his  dis- 
ciple, Jerome  of  Prague,  underwent  after- 

HoMite  war.  ^^^  *^®  ®^"*®  ^**®-      ^^®  COUn- 

'  trymen,  aroused  by  this  atroci- 
ty, flew  to  arms.  They  found  at  their 
head  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
whose  genius,  created  by  nature  and 
called  into  action  by  fortuitous  events, 
appears  to  borrow  no  reflected  li^ht  from 
John  Zisea,  *^**  °^  Others.  John  Zisca  had 
not  been  trained  in  any  school 
which  could  have  initiated  him  in  the 
science  of  war;  that,  indeed,  except  in 
Italy,  was  still  rude,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  Bohemia.  But,  self-taught,  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  captains  who 
had  appeared  hitherto  in  Europe.  It  ren- 
ders his  .exploits  more  marvellous,  that 
he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight.  Zisca 
has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  mod- 
ern art  of  fortification ;  the  famous  moun- 
tain near  Prague,  fanatically  called  Tabor, 
became,  by  his  skill,  an  impregnable  in- 
trenchment.  For  his  stratagems  he  has 
been  compared  to  Hannibal.  In  battle, 
being  destitute  of  cavalry,  he  disposed  at 
intervals  ramparts  of  carriages  filled  with 
soldiers,  to  defend  his  troops  from  the 
enemy's  horse.  His  own  station  was  by 
the  chief  standard ;  where,  after  hearing 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation  ex- 
plained, he  gave  his  orders  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  army.  Zisca  was  never  de- 
feated ;  and  his  genius  inspired  the  Hus- 
sites with  such  enthusiastic  affection,  that 
some  of  those  who  had  served  under  him 
refused  to  obey  any  other  general,  and 
denominated  themselves  Orphans,  in 
commemoration  of  his  16ss.  He  was  in- 
deed a  ferocious  enemy,  though  some  of 
his  cruelties  might,  perhaps,  be  extenua- 
ted by  the  law  of  retaliation ;  but  to  his 
soldiers  affable  and  generous,  dividing 
among  them  all  the  spoil.* 

[A.  D.  1434.]  Even  during  the  lifetime 
OidixiiM.  °^  Zisca,  the  Hussite  sect  was 
disunited;  the  citizens  of  Prague 
and  many  of  the  nobility  contenting  them- 
selves with  moderate  demands,  while  the 
Taborites,  his  peculiar  followers,  were 
actuated  by  a  most  fanatical  phrensy.  The 


*  Lenfani,  Hist,  de  la  Gaerre  des  Htmitei. 
Schmidt.    Coxe. 


former  took  the  name  of  Caliztins,  from 
their  retention  of  the  sacramental  cup,  of 
which  the  priests  had  latterly  thought  fit 
to  debar  laymen;  an  abuse  indeed  not 
sufficient  to  justify  a  civil  war,  but  so  to* 
tally  without  pretence  or  apology^  that 
nothing  less  than  the  determined  obstinacy 
of  the  Romish  church  could  have  main- 
tained it  to  this  time.  The  Taborites, 
though  no  longer  led  by  Zisca,  gained 
some  remarkable  victories,  but  were  at 
last  wholly  defeated ;  while  the  Catholic 
and  Calixtin  parties  came  to  an  accom* 
modation,  by  which  Sigismund  was  ac- 
knowledged as  King  of  Bohemia,  which 
he  had  claimed  by  the  title  of  heir  to  his 
brother  Wenceslaus,  and  a  few  indul- 
gences, especially  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental cup,  conceded  to  the  moderate 
Hussites.  [A.  D.  1433.]  But  this  com- 
pact, though  concluded  by  the  council  of 
Basle,  being  ill  observed  through  the  per- 
fidious bigotry  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the 
reformers  armed  again  to  defend  their  re 
ligiotts  liberties,  and  ultimately  elected  a 
nobleman  of  their  own  party  [A.  D.  1458], 
by  name  George  Podiebrad,  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  which  he  maintained  during 
his  life  with  great  vigour  and  prudence.* 
Upon  his  death  they  chose  Uladislaus 
[A.  D.  1471],  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Po- 
land, who  afterward  obtained  also  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  [A.  D.  1537.]  Both 
these  crowns  were  conifenred  on  his  son 
Louis,  aAer  whose  death,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Mohacz,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria became  sovereign  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

The  Hungarians,  that  terrible  people 
who  laid  waste  the  Italian  and  ^ 
German  provinces  of  the  empire  °"**^ 
in  the  tenth  century,  became  proselytes 
soon  afterward  to  the  religion  of  Europe, 
and  their  sovereign,  St.  Stephen,  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  pope  into  the  list  of  Chris- 
tian kings.  Though  the  Hungarians  were 
of  a  race  perfectly  distinct  from  either 
the  Gothic  or  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  their 
system  of  government  was  in  a  great 
measure  analogous.  None  indeed  could 
be  more  natural  to  rude  nations,  who  had 
but  recently  accustomed  themselves  to 
settled  possessions,  than  a  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, jealous  of  unUmited  or  even  he- 
reditary power  in  their  chieftain,  and  sub- 
jugating the  inferior  people  to  that  servi- 
tude, which,  in  such  a  state  of  sobieiy,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  an  Hungariaxi^rincess 
with  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  event- 
ually conneoted  her  country  far  more 
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than  it  had  been  with  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
I  have  mentioned  in  a  different  place  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  invasion 
of  Naples  by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
the  wars  of  that  powerful  monarch  wiUi 
Sicismiind.  Venice.  [A.  D.  1B99.]  By  mar- 
rying  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Louis,  Sigismund,  afterward  emperor,  ac- 
quired the  crown  of  Hungary,  which,  upon 
her  death  without  issue,  he  retained  in 
his  own  right,  and  was  even  able  to  trans- 
mit to  the  child  of  a  second  marriage,  and 
to  her  husband,  Albert,  duke  of  Austria. 
Prom  this  commencement  is  deduced  the 
connexion  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 
[A.  D.  1437.]  In  two  years,  however,  Al- 
bert, dying,  left  his  widow  pregnant ;  but 
the  states  of  Hungary,  jealous  of  Austrian 
influence,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  a  mi- 
nority, without  waiting  for  her  delivery, 
uiadisiaas  hestowed  the  crown  upon  Ula- 
*  dislaus,  king  of  Poland.  [A.  D. 
1440.]  The  birth  of  Albert's  posthumous 
son,  Ladislaus,  produced  an  opposition  in 
behalf  of  the  infant's  right;  but  the  Aus- 
trian party  turned  out  the  weaker,  and 
Uladislaus,  after  a  civil  war  of  some  du- 
ration, became  undisputed  king.  Mean- 
while a  more  formidable  enemy  drew 
near.  The  Turkish  arms  had  subdued  all 
Servia,  and  excited  a  just  alarm  through- 
oat  Christendom.  Uladislaus  led  a  con- 
siderable force,  to  which  the  presence  of 
the  Cardinal  Julian  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  crusade,  into  Bulgaria,  and  after  sev- 
eral successes,  concluded  an  honourable 
treaty  with  Amurath  II.  [A.  D.  1444.] 
BMito  or  But  this  he  was  unhappily  per- 
WsriM.  suaded  to  violate,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  cardinal,  who  abhorred  the 
impiety  of  keeping  faith  with  infidels.* 
Heaven  judged  of  this  otherwise,  if  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  was  pronounced 
upon  the  field  of  Wanoa.  In  that  fatal 
battle  Uladislaus  was  killed,  and  the  Hun- 
garians utterly  routed.  The  crown  was 
now  permitted  to  rest  on  the  head  of 
young  Ladislaus;  but  the  regency  was 
allotted  bjr  the  states  of  Hungary  to  a  na- 
Hunniiuie..  jjj?  ^Arior,  John  Hunm>ides.t 
This  hero  stood  m  the  breach 
for  twelve  years  against  thje  Turkish 


•  JSndM  Sylvius  layi  this  perfidy  on  Pope  Eu- 

Eios  IV.  Scripsit  Cardinali,  nullum  valere 
as,  quod  M  me<mnlio  cum  hostibus  religionis 
percussum  esset,  p.  397.  The  words  in  italics  are 
slipped  m  to  give  a  slight  pretext  for  breaking  the 
trea^. 

t  Huimiadee  was  a  Wallachian,  of  a  small  hm- 
Ur.  The  Poles  charged  him  with  cowardice  at 
Wama.— (iEneas  Svlvius,  p.  398.)  And  the  Greeks 
impute  the  same  to  him,  or  at  least  desertion  of  his 
troops,  at  Cossova,  where  he  was  defeated  in  1448. 
— (Spondanus,  ad  ann.  1448.)  Probably  he  was  one 


power,  frequently  defeated,  but  uncon- 
quered  in  defeat.  If  the  renown  of  Hun- 
niades  may  seem  exaggerated  by  the  par- 
tiality of  writers  who  lived  under  the 
reign  of  his  son,  it  is  confirmed  by  more 
unequivocal  evidence,  by  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  Turks,  whose  children  were 
taught  obedience  by  threatening  them 
with  his  name,  and  by  the  deference  of  a 
jealous  aristocracy  to  a  man  of  no  dis- 
tinguished birth.  He  surrendered  to 
young  Ladislaus  a  trust  that  he  had  exer- 
cised with  perfect  fidelity ;  but  his  merit 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  the 
court  never  treated  him  with  cordiality. 
The  last,  and  the  most  splendid  service  of 
Hunniades,  was  the  relief  of  Belgrade. 
[A.  D.  1466.]  That  strongcity  was  Relief  of 
besieged  by  Mahomet  II.,  three  Belgrade. 
years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople; 
Its  capture  would  have  laid  open  all  Hun- 
gary. A  tumultuary  army,  chiefiy  col- 
lected by  the  preaching  of  a  friar,  was 
intrusted  to  Hunniades;  he  penetrated 
into  the  city,  and  having  repulsed  the 
Turks  in  a  fortunate  sally,  wherein  Ma- 
homet was  wounded,  had  the  honour  of 
compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
fusion. The  relief  of  Belgrade  was  more 
important  in  its  effect  than  in  its  imme- 
diate circumstances.  It  revived  the  spir- 
its of  Europe,  which  had  been  appalled 
by  the  unceasing  victories  of  the  infidels. 
Mahomet  himself  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  the  blow,  and  sel- 
dom afterward  attacked  the  Hungarians. 
Hunniades  died  soon  after  this  achieve- 
ment, and  was  followed  by  the  King  La- 
dislaus.* The  states  of  Hunganr,  al- 
though the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  had 
secured  to  himself,  as  he  thought,  the  re- 

of  those  prudently  brave  men,  who,  when  victory 
is  out  of  their  power,  reserve  themselves  to  fighl 
another  day ;  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  par- 
tisans accastomed  to  desultory  warfare.  This  is 
the  apologjr  made  for  him  bv  .Alneas  Sylvius :  for 
tasse  rei  militaris  perito  nulla  in  pugnft  salus  visa, 
et  salvare  aliquos  quam  omnes  perire  maluit.  Po* 
loni  acceptam  eo  prelio  cladem  Huuiadis  vecordis 
atqUe  ignavia  traaiderunt ;  ipse  sua  constliaspreta 
cooquestus  est.  I  observe  that  all  the  writers 
upon  Hungarian  afiairs  have  a  party  bias  one  way 
or  other.  The  best  and  most  authentic  account  oi 
Hunniades  seems  to  be,  still  allowing  for  this  par 
tiahty,  in  the  chronicle  of  John  Thwrocz,  whe 
lived  under  Matthias.  Bonfinius,  an  Italian  com 
pilar  of  the  same  age,  has  amplified  this  original  au 
thority  in  his  three  decads  or  Hungarian  history. 

*  Ladislaus  died  at  Prague,  at  the  age  of  tweo 
ty-two,  with  great  suspicion  of  poison,  which  felt 
chiefly  on  Oeorge  Podiebrad  ann  the  Bohemianai 
.£neas  Sylvius  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
letter  written  immediately  after,  pUinly  hints  this , 
and  his  manner  carries  with  it  more  persuasion  thaa 
if  he  had  spoken  out.— Epist.  324.  Mr.  Coxa^ 
however,  informs  us  that  tbe  Bohemian  historians 
have  fully  disproved  the  charge. 
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version,  were  justly  averse  to  his  char- 
acter, and  to  Austrian  connexions.  They 
Matibiu  conferred  their  crown  on  Mat- 
OonrJnitt.  thias  Corvinus,  SOU  of  their  great 
Hunniades.  [A.  D.  1468.]  This  prince 
reigned  above  thirty  years  with  consid- 
erable reputation,  to  which  his  patronage 
of  learned  men,  who  repaid  his  munifi- 
cence with  very  profuse  eulogies,  did  not 
a  little  contribute.*  Hungary,  at  least  in 
his  time,  was  undoubtedly  formidable  to 
her  neighbours,  and  held  a  respectable 
rank  as  an  independent  power  in  the  re- 
public of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Bui^gundy  or  Aries  com- 
swisseritnd  preheudcd  the  whole  mount- 
—Us  early  aiuous  region  which  we  now 
hteiory.  ^.jjj  Swisserland.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly reunited  to  the  Germanic  em- 
pire bv  the  bequest  of  Rodoiph  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  [A.  D. 
1032.]  A  numerous  and  ancient  nobihty, 
vassals  one  to  another,  or  to  the  empire, 
divided  the  possession  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal lords,  hardly  less  powerful  than  them- 
selves. Of  the  former  we  find  the  counts 
of  Zahringen,  Kyburg,  Hapsburg,  and 
Tokenburg  most  conspicuous ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Coire,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  and  Abbess  of  Seckingen.  Every 
variety  of  feudal  rights  was  Cferly  found 
and  long  preserved  in  Helvetia;  nor  is 
there  any  country  whose  history  better 
illustrates  that  ambiguous  relation,  half 
property  and  half  dominion,  in  which  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  under  the  feudal 
system,  stood  with  respect  to  their  de- 
pendants. In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Swiss  towns  rise  into  some  degree  of 
unportance.  Zuric  was  eminent  for  com- 
mercial activity,  and  seems  to  have  had 
no  lord  but  the  emperor.  Basle,  though 
subject  to  its  bishop,  possessed  the  usu- 
%1  privileges  of  municipal  government. 
Gerne  and  Friburg,  founded  only  in  that 
century,  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  the 
latter  was  raised,  along  with  Zuric,  by 
Frederick  II.,  in  1218,  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  imperial  city.  Several  changes  in 
the  principal  Helvetian  families  took 
place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  before 
the  end  of  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
under  the  politic  and  enterprising  Ro- 


♦  Spondanus  frequently  blames  the  Iialiana, 
who  Tcceired  pensions  from  Matthias,  or  wrote  at 
bis  court,  for  exaggerating  his  virtues  or  dissem- 
bling his  misfortunes.  And  this  was  probably  the 
case.  Howeyer,  Spondanus  has  rather  contracted 
a  prejudice  against  the  Corvini.  A  treatise  of  Gal- 
eotus  Martins,  an  Italian  liiUrcUew^  De  dictis  et  fac- 
lis  Mathiae,nhough  it  often  notices  an  ordinary  say- 
ing  as  jocosd  or  facets  dictum,  gives  a  favourable 
impression  of  Matthiases  ability,  and  also  of  hia 
mtegiity. 


dolph,  and  his  son  Albert,  became  pos- 
sessed, through  various  titles,  of  a  great 
ascendency  in  Swisserland.* 

Of  these  titles  none  was  more  tempt- 
ing to  an  ambitious  chief  than  Ajuertsi 
that  of  advocate  to  a  convent.  AiMtria. 
That  specious  name  conveyed  with  it  a 
kind  of  indefinite  guardianship,  and  right 
of  interference,  which  frequently  ended 
in  reversing  the  conditions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical sovereign  and  its  vassal.  But, 
during  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  there 
was  perhaps  no  other  means  to  secure 
the  rich  abbeys  from  absolute  spoliation ; 
and  the  free  cities  in  their  early  stage 
sometimes  adopted  the  same  policy. 
Among  other  advocacies,  Albert  -  ^  . 
obtained  that  of  some  convents  '^ 

which  had  estates  in  the  valleys  of 
Schwitai  and  Underwald.  These  seques- 
tered regions  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps 
had  been  for  ages  the  habitation  of  a 
pastoral  race,  so  happily  forgotten,  or 
so  inaccessible  in  their  fastnesses,  as  to 
have  acquired  a  virtual  independence^  reg- 
ulating their  own  affairs  in  their  general 
assembly  with  a  perfect  equality,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire.f  The  people  of  Schwitz 
had  made  Rodoiph  their  advocate.  They 
distrusted  Albert,  whose  soccession  to 
his  father's  inheritance  spread  alarm 
through  Helvetia.  It  soon  appeared  that 
their  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Be* 
sides  the  local  rights  which  his  ecclesi 
astical  advocates  gave  him  over  part  of 
the  forest  cantons,  he  pretended,  aftei 
his  election  to  the  empire,  to  send  impe- 
rial bailiffs  into  tlieir  valleys,  as  adminis- 
trators of  criminal  justice.  Their  op- 
pression of  a  people  unused  to  control, 
whom  it  was  plainly  the  design  of  Albeit 
to  reduce  into  servitude,  excited  those 
generous  emotions  of  resentment  which 
a  brave  and  simple  race  have  seldom 
the  discretion  to  repress.  Three  men, 
Stauffacher  of  Schwitz,  Furst  of  Uri, 
Melchthal  of  Underwald,  each  Th«iriiMar 
with  ten  chosen  associates,  met  reetiM. 
by  night  in  a  sequestered  field,  and 
swore  to  assert  the  common  cause  of 
their  liberties,  without  bloodshed  or  in- 
jury to  the  rights  of  others.  Theii 
success  was  answerable  to  the  Justice 
of  their  undertaking ;  the  three  cantons 
unanimously  took  up  arms,  and  expelleo 
their  oppressors  without  a  contest.  [A. 
D.  1308.]  Albert's  assassination  by  his 
nephew,  which  followed  soon  afterward, 
fortunately  gave  them  leisure  to  consol- 


*  Planta's  History  of  the  Helretic  Confederacf 
vol.  i.t  chaps.  2-5. 
t  Id.,  c.  4. 
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idate  their  union.*  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  empire  by  Henry  VII.,  jealous  of 
the  Austnan  family,  and' not  at  all  dis- 
pleased at  proceedings  which  had  been 
accompanied  with  so  little  violence  or 
disrespect  for  the  empire.  But  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  humble  the 
peasants  who  had  rebelled  against  his 
father,  led  a  considerable  force  into  their 
country.  The  Swiss,  commending  them- 
selves to  Heaven,  and  determined  rather 
to  perish  than  undergo  that  yoke  a  sec- 
ond time,  though  ignorant  of  regular 
discipline  and  unprovided  with  defensive 
Bairie  of  srmour,  utterly  discomfited  the 
Morgarten.  assallants  at  Morgarten.f  [A.D. 
1315.] 

This  great  victory,  the  Marathon  of 
Swisserland,  confirmed  the  independence 
Pk»nnation  °^  ^^®  three  original  cantons. 
oTswiw  After  some  years,  Lucerne,  con- 
ooofedo-  tiguous  in  situation  and  alike  in 
'*^*  interests,  was  incorporated  into 
their  confederacy.  It  was  far  more  ma- 
terially enlarged  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  accession 
of  Zuric,  Glaris,  Zug,  and  Berne,  all 
which  took  place  within  two  years.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  cities  had  already 
been  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
Helvetian  nobility,  and  their  internal 
polity  was  altogether  republican.]^  They 
a(;quired,  not  independence,  which  they 
already  enjoyed,  but  additional  security 
by  this  union  with  the  Swiss,  properly 
so  called,  who,  in  deference  to  their 
power  and  reputation,  ceded  to  them  the 
first  rank  in  the  league.  The  eight 
already  enumerated  are  called  the  an- 
cient cantons,  and  continued  till  the  late 
reformation  of  the  Helvetic  system  to 
possess  several  distinctive  privileges, 
and  even  rights  of  sovereignty  over  sub- 
ject territories,  in  which  the  five  cantons 
of  Friburg,  Soleure,  Basle,  Schaffausen, 
and  Appenzel,  did  not  participate.  From 
this  time  the  united  cantons,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  Berne  and  Zunc,  began 
to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  nobility.  The  same  contest 
between  these  parties,  with  the  same 
termination,  which  we  kngw  generally 
to  have  taken  place  in  Lombard^  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  'centuries,  may 
be  traced  with  more  minuteness  in  the 
annals  of  Swisserland.^  Like  the  Lom- 
bards too,  the  Helvetic  cities  acted  with 
policy  and  moderation  towards  the  nobles 
whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to 
the  franchises  of  their  community,  as  co- 


*  Plants,  c.  6. 
t  Id.,  cc  S,  9. 
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burghers  (a  privilege  which  virtually  im- 
plied a  defensive  alliance  against  any 
assailant),  and  uniformly  respecting  the 
legal  rights  of  property.  Many  feudal 
superiorities  they  obtained  from  ths 
owners  in  a  more  peaceable  manner, 
through  purchase  or  mortgage.  Thus 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  which  the  exten* 
sive  domains  of  the  counts  of  Kyburff 
had  devolved,  abandoning,  after  repeated 
defeats,  its  hopes  of  subduing  the  foresi 
cantons,  alienated  a  great  part  of  its 
possessions  to  Zuric  and  Berne.*  And 
the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  Helve- 
tic  territories  in  Argovia  was  wrested  in 
1417  from  Frederick,  count  of  Tyrol,  who, 
imprudently  supporting  Pope  John  XXIII. 
against  the  council  of  Constance,  had 
been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  eminre.  These 
conquests  Berne  could  not  be  induced  to 
restore,  and  thus  completed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  confederate  republics. f 
The  other  free  cities,  though  not  yet  in- 
corporated, and  the  few  remaining  nobles* 
whether  lay  or  spiritual,  of  whom  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall  was. the  principal,  entered 
into  separate  leagues  with  different  can- 
tons. Swisserland  became  therefore,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
free  country,  acknowledged  as  such  by 
neighbouring  states,  and  subject  to'  no 
exienial  control,  though  still  cominre- 
hended  within  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  empire. 

The  affairs  of  Swisserland  occupy  a 
very  small  space  in  the  great  chiurt  of  Eu- 
ropean history  But  in  some  respects  they 
are  more  interesting  than  the  revolutions 
of  mighty  kingdoms.  Nowhere  besides 
do  we  find  so  many  titles  to  our  sympa- 
thy, or  the  union  of  so  much  virtue  with 
sp  complete  success.  In  the  Italian  re- 
publics, a  more  splendid  temple  may 
seem  to  have  been  erected  to  liberty;  but, 
as  we  approach,  the  serpents  of  faction 
hiss  around  her  altar,  and  the  form  of 
tyranny  fiits  among  the  distant  shadows 
behind  the  shrine.  (Swisserland,  not  &\y 
solutely  blameless  (for  what  republic  has  ' 
been  so  I)?  but  comparatively  exempt  from 
turbulence,  usurpation,  and  injustice,  has 
well  deserved  to  employ  the  native  pen 
of  an  historian,  accounted  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  last  age.|    Other  nations 


♦  Planta,  c.  11.  t  VoLii.,  c.  1. 

$  I  am  unacquainted  with  Muller'a  history  in  tha 
original  language ;  but,  presumiuK  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Planta*8  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
cy to  be  a  free  translation  or  abridgment  of  it,  I  can 
well  conceive  that  it  deserves  the  encomiums  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  other  foreign  critics.  It  is 
very  rare  to  meet  with  such  picturesque  and  lively 
dehneation  in  a  modem  historian  of  distant  times. 
Bat  I  must  observe,  that,  if  the  authentic  chroni 
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displayed  an  insaperableTesolmionin  the 
defence  of  walled  towns ;  but  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  Swiss  in  the  field  of  battle 
was  without  a  parallel,  unless  we  recall 
the  memory  of  Lacedflemon.  It  was  even 
established  as  a  law,  that  whoever  re- 
turned from  battle  after  a  defeat  should 
forfeit  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Sixteen  hundred  men,  who  had 
been  sent  to  oppose  the  predatory  inva- 
sion of  the  French  in  1444,  though  they 
might  have  retreated  without  loss,  deter- 
mined rather  to  perish  on  the  spot,  and 
fell  amid  afar  greater  heap  of  the  hostile 
slain.*  At  the  famous  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  in  1385,  the  last  which  Austria  pre- 
sumed to  try  against  the  forest  cantons, 
the  enemy's  knights,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  presented  an  impregnable 
barrier  of  lances,  which  disconcerted  the 
Swiss ;  till  Wuikelried,  a  erentleman  of 
Underwald,  commending  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  countrymen,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  opposite  ranks,  and  collect- 
ing as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp, 
forced  a  passage  for  his  followers  by  bu- 
rying them  in  his  bosom,  f 

The  burghers  and  peasants  of  Swisser- 
Exoeiienoe  ^^^^t  iU  provided  with  cavalry, 
or  the  Swiss  and  better  able  to  dispense  with 
iroops.  1^  ^YiBii  the  natives  of  cham- 
paign countries,  may  be  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal restorers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tactics,  which  place  the  strength  of  ar- 
mies in  a  steady  mass  of  infantry.  Be- 
sides their  splendid  victories  over  the 
dukes  of  Austria  and  their  own  neigh- 
bouring nobility,  they  had  repulsed,  in  the 
year  1376,  6ne  of  those  predatory  bodies 
of  troops,  the  scourge  of  Europe  in  that 
age,  and  to  whose  licentiousness  king- 
doms and  free  states  yielded  alike  a  pas- 
sive submission.  They  ?ave  the  dauphin, 
afterward  Louis  XL,  who  entered  their 
country,  in  1444,  with  a  similar  body  of 
ruffians,  called  Armagnacs,  the  disbanded 
mercenaries  of  the  English  war«  sufficient 
reason  to  desist  frogi  bis  invasion  and  to 
respect  their  valour.  That  able  prince 
formed  indeed  so  high  a  notion  of  the 
Swiss,  that  he  sedulously  cultivated  their 
alliance  du|;ing  the  rest  of  hie  life.    He 

ties  of  Swisserland  have  enabled  MuUer  to  embel- 
lish his  narration  with  so  much  circumstantial  de- 
tail, he  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  his  au- 
tborities.  No  man  could  write  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land or  France  in  the  fourteenth  century  with  such 
particularity,  if  he  was  scrupulous  not  to  fill  up  the 
meager  sketch  of  chroniclers  from  the  stories  of 
his  invention.  The  striking  scenery  of  Swisser- 
land,  and  Muller's  exact  acquaintance  with  it, 
have  given  him  another  advantage  as  a  painur  of 
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was  made  abundantly  sensible  of  the  wis* 
dom  of  this  policy,  when  he  saw  his 
greatest  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
routed  at  Granson  and  Morat,  and  his  af- 
fairs irrecoverably  ruined  by  these  hardy 
republicans.  The  ensuing  age  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  though  not  the  most 
essentially  glorious,  in  the  history  of 
Swisserland.  Courted  for  the  excellence 
of  their  troops  by  the  rival  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  themselves  too  sensible  both 
to  ambitious  schemes  of  dominion  and  to 
the  tliirst  of  money,  the  united  cantons 
came  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
wars  of  Lombard^,  with  great  military 
reno>vn,  but  not  without  some  impeach- 
ment of  that  sterling  probity  which  had 
distinguished  their  earlier  efforts  for  in- 
dependence. These  events,  however,  do 
not  fall  within  my  limits;  but  the  last 
year  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  leading 
epoch  with  wliich  I  shall  close  this 
sketch.  Though  the  house  of  „.,,^  „ 
Austna  had  ceased  to  menace  ofiheirin- 
the  liberties  of  Helvetia,  and  depmidence 
had  even  been  for  many  years  *"  ^^^' 
its  ally,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  aware 
of  the  important  service  he  might  derive 
from  the  cantons  in  his  projects  upon 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  disadvantage  he 
sustained  by  their  partiality  to  French  in- 
terest, endeavoured  to  revive  the  un- 
extinguished supremacy  of  the  empire. 
That  supremacy  had  just  been  restored 
in  Germany  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  and  of  a  regular  pecu- 
niary contribution  for  its  support  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes,  in  the  diet  of 
Worms.  The  Helvetic  cantons  were 
summoned  to  yield  obedience  to  these 
imperial  laws;  an  innovation,  for  such 
the  revival  of  obsolete  prerogatives  must 
be  considered,  exceedingly  hostile  to  their 
republican  independence,  and  involving 
consequences  not  less  material  in  their 
eyes,  the  abandonment  of  a  line  of  policy 
which  tended  to  enrich,  if  not  to  ag- 
grandize them.  Their  refusal  to  comply 
brought  on  a  war,  wherein  the  Tyrolese 
subjects  of  Maximilian,  and  the  Swabian 
league,  a  confederacy  of  cities  in  that 
province  lately  formed  under  the  empe- 
ror's auspices,  were  principally  engaged 
against  the  Swiss. .  But  the  success  of 
the  latter  was  decisive ;  and,  after  a  ter- 
rible devastation  of  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, peace  was  concluded  upon  terms 
very  honourable  for  Swisserland.  The 
cantons  were  declared  free  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and 
from  all  contributions  imposed  by  the 
diet.  Their  right  to  enter  into  foreign 
alliance,  even  hostile  to  the  empire,  if  it 
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not  expressly  recofnised,  continued 
unimpaired  in  practice ;  nor  am  1  awsure 
that  they  were  at  any  time  afterward  sup- 
posed to  incur  the  crime  of  rebellion  by 
such  proceedings.  Though,  perhaps,  in 
the  strictest  letter  of  public  law,  the  Swiss 
cantons  were  not  absolutely  released  from 
their  subjection  to  the  empire  until  the 


treaty  of  Westphalia,  their  real  sever* 
eignty  must  be  dated  by  an  historian  from 
the  year  when  every  prerogative  which 
a  government  can  exercise  was  finally 
abandoned^* 

*  Planto,  v6L  il,  c.  4. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEKS  A19D  SARACENS. 


Bme  of  Mahometanism.— Canaes  of  its  Saccess.— 
FroflreM  of  Sancen  Arms.— Greek  flmpire.— 
Decline  of  the  Ehalifs.— The  Greeks  recover 
part  of  their  Losses.— The  Turks.— The  Cru- 
sades.— CaptQFe  of  Constantinople  by  the  Lat- 
ins.—Its  Recovery  by  the  Greeks.— The  Mo- 
guls.—The  Ottomans.- Danger  at  Constantino- 
ple.— ^l^imur.— Capture  of  Constantinople  by  Ma- 
nomet  II.— Alarm  of  Europe. 

The  diflSculty  which  occors  to  us  in 
endeavouring  to  fix  a  natural  commence- 
ment of  modem  history,  even  in  the 
Western  countries,  of  Europe,  is  much 
enhanced  when  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  tracing  the 
long  series  of  the  Byzantine  annals,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  antiquity ;  the  Greek 
language,  the  Roman  name,  the  titles, 
the  laws,  all  the  shadowy  circumstance 
of  ancient  greatness,  attend  us  throughout 
the  progress  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  Gonstantines ;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  observe  the  external  condition  and 
relations  of  their  empire,  that  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  to  be  embarked  in  a  new 
sea,  and  are  compeUed  to  deduce,  from 
points  of  bearing  to  the  history  of  other 
nations,  a  line  of  separation,  which  the 
domestic  revolutions  of  Constantinople 
would  not  satisfactorily  afford.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mahomet,  and  the  conquests 
of  his  disciples,  present  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Asia  still  more  important  and 
more  definite  than  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Europe ;  and  hence  the 
boundary  line  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  divisions  of  Byzantine  history 
will  intersect  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
That  prince  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
on  the  verge  of  both  hemispheres  of  time, 
whose  youth  was  crowned  with  the  last 
victories  over  the  successors  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  whose  age  was  clouded  by 
the  first  calamities  of  Mahometan  inva- 
sion. 

Of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  had 


a  permanent  influence  upon  the  Appear 
civil  history  of  mankind,  none  aDceoraia 
could  so  httle  be  anticipated  by  ''""**• 
human  prudence  as  that  efiected  by  the 
reUgion  of  Arabia.  As  the  seeds  of  in- 
visible disease  grow  up  sometimes  in  si- 
lence to  maturity,  till  they  manifest  them- 
selves hopeless  and  irresistible,  the  grad- 
ual propagation  of  a  new  faith  in  a  bar- 
barous country  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire  was  hardly  known  perhaps,  and 
certainly  disregarded,  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  Arabia,  in  the  age  of 
Mahomet,  was  divided  into  many  small 
states,  most  of  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  looked  up  to  Mecca  as  the  capital 
of  their  nation  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
religious  worship.  The  capture  of  that 
city  accordingly,  and  subjugation  of  its 
powerful  and  numerous  aristocracy,  read- 
ily drew  after  it  the  submission  of  the 
minor  tribes,  who  transferred  to  the  con- 
queror the  reverence  they  were  used  to 
show  to  those  he  had  subdued.  If  we« 
consider  Mahomet  only  as  a  military 
usurper,  there  is  nothing  more  expUcable, 
or  more  analogous,  especially  to  the 
course  of  Oriental  history,  than  his  suc- 
cess. But  as  the  author  of  a  religious 
imposture,  upon  which,  though  avowedly 
unattested  by  miraculous  powers,  and 
though  originally  discountenanced  by 
the  civil  magistrates,  he  had  the  boldness 
to  found  a  scheme  of  universal  dominion 
which  his  foUowers  were  half  enabled  to 
realize,  it  is  a  curious  speculation,  by 
what  means  he  could  inspire  so  sincere, 
so  ardent,  so  energetic,  and  so  perma- 
nent a  belief. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  causes  or 
Mahometanism  is  not  perhaps  hi»  success 
at  present  attainable  by  those  most  con 
versant  with  this  department  of  litera 
ture.    But  ,we  may  point  out  several  of 
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leading  importance  :*  in  the  first  place, 
those  just  and  elevated  notions  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  of  moral  duties,  the  gold 
ore  that  pervades  the  dross  of  the  Koran, 
which  were  calculated  to  strike  a  serious 
and  reflecting  people,  already  perhaps 
disinclined,  by  intermixture  with  their 
Jewish  and  Christian  fellow-citizens,  to 
the  superstitions  of  their  ancient  idola- 
try;! next,  the  artful  incorporation  of 
tenets,  usages,  and  traditions  from  the 
various  religions  that  existed  in  Arabia  ;t 
and  thirdly,  the  extensive  application  of 
the  precepts  in  the  Koran,  a  book  con- 
fessedly written  with  more  elegance  and 
purity,  to  all  legal  transactions,  and  all 
the  business  of  life.  It  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  add  to  these,  what  is  /com- 

*  We  are  venr  destitute  of  satisfactory  materials 
for  the  history  of  Mahomet  himself.  Abulfeda,  the 
most  iudicioQS  of  his  biographers,  lived  in  the  four- 
teentn  century,  when  it  must  have  been  morally 
impossible  to  discriminate  the  truth  amid  the  tor- 
tent  of  fabulous  tradition.  Al  Jannabi,  whom  Oas- 
nier  translated,  is  a  mere  legend  writer ;  it  would 
be  as  rational  to  quote  the  Acta  Sanctorum  as  his 
romance.  It  is  therefore  difScult  to  ascertain  the 
real  character  of  the  prophet,  ozcept  as  it  is  dedu- 
eible  from  the  Koran ;  and  some  siieptical  Orien- 
talists, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  called  in  ques- 
tion the  absolute  genuineness  even  of  that.  Gib- 
bon has  hardly  apprized  the  reader  sufficiently  of 
the  crumbling  foundation  upon  which  his  narrative 
of  Mahomet's  life  and  actions  depends. 

t  The  very  curious  romance  of  Antar,  written 
perhaps  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  seems 
to  render  it  probable,  that  however  idolatry,  as  we 
are  told  by  Sale,  might  prevail  in  some  pans  of 
Arabia,  yet  the  genuine  religion  of  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  was  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  as 
■trict  as  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran  itself,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  same  antipathy,  partly  religious, 
partly  national,  towards  the  Fire-worshippers, 
which  Mahomet  inculcated.  This  corroborates 
"jrhat  I  had  said  in  the  text  before  the  publication 
.  9f  that  work. 

t  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing what  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
hat  Mahomet  had  never  read  anv  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  knowledge  or  Christianity  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  derived  from  the  apocryphal 
gospels,  and  similar  wortis.  He  admitted  the  mi- 
raculous conception  and  prophetic  character  of 
Jesus,  but  not  his  divinity  or  pre -existence.  Hence 
it  is  rather  surprising  to  reao,  in  a  popular  book  of 
■ermons  by  a  living  prelate,  that  all  the  heresies  of 
the  Christian  church  (I  quote  the  substance  from 
memory)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  Arianism.  No  one  who  knows  what 
Arianism  is,  and  what  Mahometanism  is,  could 
possibly  fall  into  so  strange  an  error.  The  mis- 
Ibrtune  has  been,  that  the  learned  writer,  while 
accumulating  a  mass  of  reading  upon  this  part  of 
his  subject,  neglected  what  should  have  been  the 
nucUuf  of  the  whole,  a  perusal  of  the  single  book 
which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  Arabian  impos- 
tor. In  this  strange  chimera  about  the  Arianism  , 
of  Mahomet,  he  has  been  led  away  by  a  misplaced 
trust  in  Whitaker;  a  writer  almost  invariably  in 
the  wrong,  and  whose  bad  reasoning  upon  all  the 
points  of  historical  criticism  which  he  attempted 
lo  diaeuM  ia  qoite  Botonooe. 


iqpiily  considered  as  a  distingoishing 
mark  of  Mahometanism,  its  indulgence  to 
voluptuousness.  But  this  appears  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  Although  the  char- 
acter of  its  founder  may  have  been  tainU 
ed  by  sensuality  as  well  as  ferociousness, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  relied  upon  induce* 
ments  of  the  former  kind  for  the  diffusion 
of  his  system.  We  are  not  to  judge  of 
this  by  rules  of  Christian  purity  or  of 
European  practice.  If  pol3^aniy  was  a 
prevailing  usage  in  Arabia,  as  is  not  ques- 
tioned, its  permission  gave  no  additional 
license  to  the  proselytes  of  Mahomet, 
who  will  be  found  rather  to  have  nar- 
rowed the  unbounded  liberty  of  Oriental 
manners  in  this  respect ;  while  his  deci- 
ded condemnation  of  adultery,  and  of  in- 
cestuous connexions,  so  frequent  among 
barbarous  nations,  does  not  ar^ue  a  very 
lax  and  accommodating  morality.  A  de- 
vout Mussulman  exhibits  much  more  of 
the  Stoical  than  the  Epicurean  character. 
Nor  can  any  one  read  the  Koran  without 
being  sensible  that  it  breathes  an  austere 
and  scrupulous  spirit.  And,  in  fact, 'the 
founder  of  a  new  religion  or  sect  is  little 
hkely  to  obtain  permanent  success  by  in 
dul^ng  the  vices  and  luxuries  of  mankind. 
I  should  rather  be  disposed  to  reckon  the 
severity  of  Mahomet's  discipline  among 
the  causes  of  its  influence.  Precepts  of 
ritual  observance,  being  always  definite 
and  unequivocal,  are  less  likely  to  be 
neglected,  after  their  obligation  has  been 
acknowledged,  than  those  of  moral  vix* 
tue.  Thus  the  long  fasting,  the  pilgrim- 
ages, the  regular  prayers  and  ablutions, 
the  constant  almsgiving,  the  abstinence 
from  stimulating  liquors,  enjoined  by  the 
Koran,  created  a  visible  standard  of  prac- 
tice among  its  followers,  and  preserved  a 
continu&l  recollection  of  their  law. 

But  the  prevalence  of  Islam  in  the  life- 
time of  its  prophet,  and  during  the  first 
ages  of  its  existence,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  martiad  energy  that  he  in- 
fused into  it.  The  religion  of  Mahomet 
is  as  essentiaUy  a  military  systeai  as  the 
institution  of  chivalry  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
Tope.  The  people  of  Arabia,  a  race  of 
strong  passions  and  sanguinary  temper, 
inured  to  habits  of  pillage  and  murder, 
found  in  the  law  of  ^  their  native  prpphet, 
not  a  license,  but  a  command  to  desolate 
the  world,  and  a  promise  of  all  that  their 
glowing  imaginations  could  anticipate  of 
Paradise  annexed  to  all  in  which  they 
most  delighted  upon  earth.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  in  the  calmness  of  our  closets,  to 
conceive  that  feverish  intensity  of  excite- 
ment to  which  man  may  be  wrought, 
when  the  ammai  aod  iatellectual  ener- 
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gies  of  his  nature  converge  to  a  point, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  strength  and  cour- 
age reciprocates  the  influence  of  moral 
sentiment  or  religious  hope.  The  effect' 
of  this  union  I  have  formerly  remarked 
in  the  crusades ;  a  phenomenon  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Saracens.  In  each»  one  hardly  knows 
whether  most  to  admire  the  prodigious 
exertions  of  heroism,  or  to  revolt  from 
the  ferocious  bigotry  that  attended  them. 
But  the  crusades  were  a  temporary  ef- 
fort, not  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  Christendom,  which,  even  in  the 
darkest  and  most  superstitious  ages,  was 
not  susceptible  of  the  solitary  and  over- 
ruling fanaticism  of  the  Moslems.  They 
needed  no  excitements  from  pontiffs  and 
preachers  to  achieve  the  work  to  which 
they  were  called;  the  precept  was  in 
their  law,  the  principle  was  in  their 
hearts,  the  assurance  of  success  was  in 
their  swords.  0  prophet,  exclaimed 
Ali,  when  Mahomet,  in  the  first  years 
of  his  mission,  sought  among  the  scanty 
and  hesitating  assembly  of  his  friends  a 
vizier  and  lieutenant  in  command,  I  am 
the  man ;  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes, 
break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  proph- 
et, I  will  be  thy  vizier  over  them.* 
These  words  of  Mahomet's  early  and  il- 
lustrious disciple  are,  as  it  were,  a  text, 
upon  which  the  commentary  expands 
into  the  whole  Saracenic  history.  They 
contain  the  vital  essence  of  his  religion, 
implicit  faith,  and  ferocious  energy. 
Death,  slavery,  tribute  to  unbelievers, 
were  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  To  the  idolaters  indeed,  or 
those  who  acknowledged  no  special  rev- 
elation, one  alternative  only  was  pro- 
posed, conversion  or  the  sword.  The 
People  of  the  Book,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Koran,  or  four  sects  of  Christians, 
Jews,  Maglans,  and  Sabians,  were  per- 
mitted to  redeem  their  adherence  to  tneir 
ancient  law,  by  the  payment  of  tribute, 
and  other  marks  of  humiliation  and  ser- 
vitude. But  the  limits  which  Mahomet- 
an intolerance  had  prescribed  to  itself 
were    seldom    transgressed,   the   word 

g edged  to  unbelievers  was  seldom  for- 
itcd ;  and,  with  all  their  insolence  and 
oppression,  the  Moslem  conquerors  were 
mild  and  liberal  in  comparison  with  those 
who  obeyed  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  the  death  of  Mahomet  in  632,  his 

Firaceofi.      temporal  and  religious  sover- 

qoeauortbe  eignty  embraced,  and  was  lim- 

Saracena.      ited  by,  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

•  Gibbon,  ▼ol.  ix.,  p.  284 


The  Roman  and  Persian  empires,  enga- 
ged in  tedious  and  indecisive  hostility 
upon  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Armenian  mountams,  were  viewed  by  the 
ambitious  fanatics  of  his  creed  as  their 
quarry.  In  the  very  first  year  of  Mahom- 
et's immediate  successor,  Abubeker,  each 
of  these  mighty  empires  was  invaded. 
The  latter  opposed  but  a  short  resistance. 
The  crumblmg  fabric  of  eastern  dep^t- 
ism  is  never  secure  against  rapid  and 
total  subversion ;  a  few  victories,  a  few 
sieges,  carried  the  Arabian  arms  from 
the  Tiffris  to  the  Oxus,  and  overthrew, 
with  the  Sassanian  dpiasty,  the  an- 
cient and  famous  rebgion  they  had 
professed.  Seven  years  of  active  and 
unceasing  warfare  sufiSced  to  ^  subju- 
gate the  rich  province  of  S^a,  though 
defended  by  numerous  armies  and  for* 
tified  cities  [A.  D.  632-639];  and  the 
Khalif  Omar  had  scarcely  returned  thanks 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  conquest, 
when  Amrou  his  lieutenant  announced 
to  him  the  entire  reduction  of  Egypt. 
After  some  interval,  the  Saracens  won 
their  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  [A.  D.  647 
-698],  and  a  third  province  was  irretriev- 
ably torn  from  the  Greek  empire.  These 
western  conquests  introduced  them  to 
fresh  enemies,  and  ushered  in  more  splen- 
did successes;  encouraged  by  the  disu- 
nion of  tha  Visigoths,  and  invited  by 
treachery,  Musa,  the  general  of  a  master 
who  sat  beyond  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  [A.  D.  710],  pass- 
ed over  into  Spain,  and  within  about  two 
years  the  name  of  Mahomet  was  invoked 
under  the  Pyrenees.* 

These  conquests,  which  astonish  the 
careless  and  superficial,  are  less  state  oroM 
perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirerthan  ®™^  •«•  ^ 
their  cessation ;  the  loss  of  half  ^  ^' 
the  Roman  empire,  than  the  preservation 
of  the  rest.  A  glance  from  Medina  to 
Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enth centuiy,  would  probably  have  indu- 
ced an  indifferent  spectator,  if  such  a  be- 
ing may  be  imagined,  to  anticipate  by 
eight  hundred  years  the  establishment  ot 


*  Ockley'B  History  of  the  Saracens.  Caidonne, 
Revolutions  de  TAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne.  The 
former  of  these  works  is  well  known,  and  jnstly 
admired  for  its  simplicity  and  pictnresqae  details. 
Scarcely  any  narrative  has  ever  excelled  in  beauty 
that  of  the  death  of  Hopsein.  Bot  these  do  not 
tend  to  render  it  more  deserving  of  confidence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty 
general  rule,  that  eircumstantialityf  which  enhances 
the  credibility  of  a  witness,  diminishes  that  of  an 
historian  remote  in  time  or  situation.  And  I  ob- 
serve that  Reiske,  in  his  preface  to  Abuifeda, 
speaks  of  Wakidi,  from  whom  Ockley*s  book  is 
bat  a  translation,  as  a  mere  fabulist. 
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a  Mahometan  dominion  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont.  The  fame  of  Herac- 
lius  had  withered  in  the  Syrian  war;  and 
his  successors  appeared  as  incapable  to 
resist  as  they  were  unworthy  to  govern. 
Their  despotism,  unchecked  by  law,  was 
often  punished  by  successful  rebellion; 
but  not  a  whisper  of  civil  liberty  was 
ever  heard,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  servi- 
tude and  anarchy  consummated  the  mor- 
al degeneracy  of  the  nation.  Less  igno- 
rant than  the  western  barbarians,  the 
Greeks  abused  their  ingenuity  in  theo- 
logical controversies,  those  especially 
which  related  to  the  nature  and  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour ;  wherein  the  dispu- 
tants, as  is  usual,  became  more  positive 
and  rancorous  as  their  creed  receded 
from  the  possibility  of  human  apprehen- 
sion. Nor  were  these  confined  to  the 
clergy,  who  had  not,  in  the  East,  obtain- 
ed the  prerogative  of  guiding  the  national 
faith;  the  sovereigns  sidc^  alternately 
with  opposing  factions;  Heraclius  was 
not  too  brave,  nor  Theodora  too  infamous, 
for  discussions  of  theology ;  and  the  dis- 
senters from  an  imperial  decision  were 
mvolved  in  the  double  proscription  of 
treason  and  heresy.  But  the  persecu- 
tors of  their  opponents  at  home  pretend- 
ed to  cowardly  scrupulousness  in  the 
field ;  nor  was  the  Greek  church  ashamed 
to  require  the  lustration  of  a  canonical 
penance  from  the  soldier  who  shed  the 
blood  of  his  enemies  in  a  national  war. 

But  this  4epraved  people  were  preserv- 
Deeitne  of  ^^  ^r<^™  destruction  by  the  vices 
the  Bam-  of  their  enemies,  still  more  than 
•■^-  by  some  intrinsic  resources  which 
they  yet  possessed.  A  rapid  degenera- 
cy enfeebled  the  victorious  Moslems  in 
their  career.  That  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm, that  earnest  and  disinterested  zeal 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  in  a 
great  measure  lost,  even  before  the'  first 
generation  had  passed  away.  In  the 
fruitful  valleys  of  Damascus  and  Bassora, 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  forgot  their  ab- 
stemious habits.  Rich  from  the  tribute 
of  an  enslaved  people,  the  Mahometan 
soverei^s  knew  no  employment  of  rich- 
es but  in  sensual  luxury,  and  paid  the 
price  of  voluptuous  indulgence  in  the  re- 
laxation of  their  strength  and  energy. 
Under  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,  the  fifth 
khaiif,  an  hereditary  succession  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  free  choice  of  the  faith- 
ful, by  which  the  first  representatives 
of  the  prophet  had l)een  elevated  to  pow- 
er ;  and  this  regulation,  necessary  as  it 
plainly  was  to  avert  in  some  degree  the 
dangers  of  schism  and  civil  war,  exposed 
the  kingdom  to  the  certainty  of  being 


ofteu'govemed  by  feeble  tyrants.  But  no 
regulation  could  be  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary preservative  against  civil  war.  The 
dissensions  which  still  separate  and  ren- 
der hostile  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
may  be  traced  to  the  first  events  that  en- 
sued upon  his  death,  to  the  rejection  of 
his  son-in-law  Ali  by  the  electors  of  Me- 
dina. Two  reigns,  those  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar,  passed  in  external  glory  and 
domestic  reverence ;  but  the  old  age  of 
Othman  was  weak  and  imprudent,  and 
the  conspirators  against  him  established 
the  first  among  a  hundred  precedents  of 
rebellion  and  regicide.  Ali  was  now 
chosen ;  but  a  strong  faction  disputed  his 
right;  and  the  Saracen  empire  was  for 
many  years  distracted  with  civil  war, 
among  competitors  who  appealed,  in  re- 
ality, to  no  other  decision  than  that  of 
the  sword.  The  family  of  Ommiyah  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  establishing  an  unresist- 
ed, if  not  an  undoubted  title.  But  rebell- 
ions were  perpetually  afterward  breaking 
out  in  that  vast  extent  of  dominion,  till 
one  of  these  revolters  acquired  by  suc- 
cess a  better  name  than  rebel,  and  found- 
ed the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides. 

[A.  D.  750.]  Damascus  had  been  the 
seat  of  empire  under  the  Ommi-  Khauih  or 
ades ;  it  was  removed  by  the  sue-  ^i^^ 
ceeding  family  to  their  new  city  of  Bag- 
dad. There  are  not  any  names  in  the 
long  line  of  khalifs^  after  the  companions 
of  Mahomet,  more  renowned  in  history 
than  some  of  the  earher  sovereigns  who 
reigned  in  this  capital,  Almansor,  Haroun 
Alraschid,  and  Almamdn.  Their  splen- 
^d  palaces,  their  numerous  guards,  their 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  popu- 
lousness  and  wealth  of  their  cities,  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and 
poverty  of  the  western  nations  in  the 
same  age.  In  their  court,  learning,  which 
the  first  Moslem  had  despised  as  unwar- 
like,  or  rejected  as  profane,  was  held  in 
honour.*  The  Khaiif  Almamdn,  especial 
ly,  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  letters ;  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Greece  were  eagerly  sought  and  transla- 
ted ;  the  stars  were  numbered,  the  course 
of  the  planets  was  measured ;  the  Arabi- 
ans improved  upon  the  science  they  bor- 
rowed, and  returned  it  with  abundant  in- 
terest to  Europe  in  the  communication  of 
numeral  figures  and  the  intellectual  lan- 
guage of  algebra,  t    Yet  the  merit  of  the 

*  The  Arabiaa  writers  date  the  origin  of  their 
literature  (except  those  works  of  fiction  which  had 
always  been  popular)  from  the  reign  of  Almansor, 
A.  D.  758.— Abulpharagius,  p.  160.    Gibbon,  c.  52. 

t  Several  very  recent  publications  contain  in- 
teresting details  on  Saracen  litpratare ;  Berington's 
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Abbassides  has  been  exaggerated  by  adu- 
lation or  gratitude.  After  a]l  the  vague 
praises  of  hirelingpoets,  which  have  some- 
times been  repeated  in  Europe,  it  is  very 
rare  to  read  the  history  of  an  eastern 
sovereign  unstained  by  atrocious  crimes. 
No  Christian  government,  except  perhaps 
that  of  Constantinople,  exhibits  such  a 
series  of  tyrants  as  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad, 
if  deeds  of  blood  wrought  through  unbri- 
dled passion,  or  jealous  policy,  may  chal- 
lenge the  name  of  tyranny.  These  are 
ill  redeemed  by  ceremonious  devotion, 
and  acts  of  trimng,  perhaps  ostentatious 
humility ;  or  even  by  the  bBst  attribute  of 
Mahometan  princes,  a  rigorous  justice  in 
chastising  the  offences  of  others.  Anec- 
dotes of  this  description  give  as  imperfect 
a  sketch  of  an  oriental  sovereign  as  monk- 
ish chroniclers  sometimes  draw  of  one 
in  Europe,  who  founded  monasteries  and 
obeyed  the  clergy;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  former  are  in  much  bet- 
ter taste. 

Though  the  Abbassides  have  acquired 
more  celebrity,  they  never  attained  the 
real  strength  of  their  predecessors.  Un- 
der the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  one 
command  was  obeyed  almost  along  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  known  world,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sihon  to  the  utmost  pro- 
montory of  Portugal.  But  the  revolution 
which  changed  the  succession  of  khalifs 
produced  another  not  less  important.  A 
fugitive  of  the  vanquished  family,  by  name 
Abdalrahman,  arrived  in  Spain;  and  the 
Moslems  of  that  country,  not  sharing  in 
the  prejudices  which  had  stirred  up  the 
Persians  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas, 
and  conscious  that  their  remote  situa- 
tion entitled  them  to  independence,  pro- 
SeparatioQ  claimed  him  Khalif  of  Cordova, 
nf  Spain  There  <^ould  be  little  hope  ofre- 
•pd  Africa,  ^ucinff  go  distant  a  dependance ; 
and  the  example  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
imitated.  In  the  reign  of  Haroun  Alraa- 
chid,  two  principalities  were  formed  in 
Africa;  of  the  Aglabites,  who  reigned 
over  Tunis  and  Tripoli ;  find  of  the  Edri- 
sites,  in  the  western  parts  of  Barbary. 
These  yielded  in  about  a  century  to  the 
Fatimites,    a   more    powerful   dynasty. 


Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Afes,  Mill's  Histo- 
ly  of  Hahometanism,  chap,  vi..  Turner's  History 
of  England,  voi.  i.  Harris's  Philological  Arrange- 
ments is  perhaps  a  book  better  known  ;  and  though 
it  has  since  been  much  excelled,  was  one  of  the 
first  contributions,  in  our  own  language,  to  this  de- 
partment, in  which  a  great  deal  yet  remains  for  the 
oriental  scholars  of  Europe.  Casiri's  admirable 
catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escuriai  ought 
before  this  to  hsTO  been  followed  up  by  a  mora  ac- 
curate examination  of  their  contents  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  ghre.  But  sound  Uteiituie  and 
the  Sscoiial!— what  jarring  ideas  1    . 


who  afterward  established  an  empire  in 
Egypt.* 

The  los8,however,^of  Spain  and  Africa 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  that  im- 
mensely  extended  dominion,  D«siineor 
which  their  separation  alone  theKhaUft. 
would  not  have  enfeebled.  But  other 
revolutions  awaited  it  at  home.  In  the 
history  of  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad  we 
read  over  againjhe  decline  of  European 
monarchies,  through  their  various  symp- 
toms of  ruin ;  and  find  alternate  analogies 
to  the  insults  of  the  barbarians  towards 
imperial  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the 
personal  insignificance  of  the  Merovin* 
gian  kings,  and  to  the  feudal  usurpations 
that  diraiembered  the  inheritance  of 
Charlemagne.  1.  Beyond  the  northeast- 
em  frontier  of  the  Saracen  empire  dwelt 
a  warhke  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tar- 
tar family,  who  defended  the  independ- 
ence of  Turkestan  from  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  great  central  chain  of  mountains. 
In  the  wars  which  the  khalifs  or  their 
lieutenants  waged  against  them,  many  of 
these  Turks  were  led  into  captivity,  and 
dispersed  over  the  empire.  Their  strength 
ana  courage  distinguished  them  among  a 
people  grown  effeminate  by  luxury ;  and 
that  jealousy  of  disaffection  among  his 
subjects,  so  natural  to  an  eastern  mon- 
arch, mi^ht  be  an  additional  motive  with 
the  Khahf  Motassem  to  form  bodies  of 
guards  out  of  these  prisoners.  But  his 
policy  was  fatally  erroneous.  More  rude, 
and  even  more  ferocious  than  the  Arabs, 
they  contemned  the  feebleness  of  the 
khalifate,  while  they  grasped  at  its  rich- 
es. The  son  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel, 
was  murdered  in  his  palace  by  the  barba- 
rians of  the  north ;  and  his  fate  revealed 
the  secret  of  the  empire,  that  the  choice 
of  its  sovereign  had  passed  to  their  slaves. 
Degradation  and  death  were  frequently 
the  lot  of  succeeding  khalifs ;  but,  in  the 
East,  the  son  leaps  boldly  on  the  throne 
which  the  blood  of  his  father  has  stained, 
and  the  praetorian  guards  of  Bagdad  rarely 
failed  to  render  a  fallacious  obedience  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
2.  In  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the 
sovereigns  of  Ba^^ad  sunk  almost  into 
oblivion.  Al  Radi,  who  died  in  940,  was 
the  last  of  these  that  officiated  in  the 
mosque,  that  commanded  the  forces  in 
person,  that  addressed  the  people  from 
the  pulpit,  that  enjoyed  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  royalty .f    But  he  was  the 


*  For  these  reroluttons,  which  it  is  not  very  eaav 
to  fix  in  the  memory,  consult  Cardome,  who  has 
made  as  much  of  them  as  the  subject  would  bear. 

t  Abulfeda,  p.  281.     Gibbon,  c.  62..  Modmi 
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first  who  q)poiiited,  imtead  of  a  vizier,  a 
new  officer,  a  mayor,  as  it  were,  of  the 
paiace,  with  the  title  of  Emir  al  Omra, 
'  commander  of  commanders,  to  whom  he 
delegated  by  compalsion  the  functions  of 
his  office.  This  title  was  usually  seized 
by  active  and  martial  spirits ;  it  was  some- 
times hereditary,  and  in  effect  irrevoca- 
ble by  the  khalifs,  whose  names  hardly 
appear  after  this  time  in  oriental  annals. 
3.  During  these  revolutions  of  the  pal- 
ace, every  province  successively  shook 
off  its  allegiance;  new  principalities  were 
formed  in  S3Fria  and  Mesopotamia,  as 
well  as  in  Khorasan  and  Persia,  till  the 
dominion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful was  literally  confined  to  the  city  of 
Bagdad  and  its  adjacent  territory.  For  a 
time,  some  of  these  princes,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  governors  by  the  khar 
lifs,  professed  to  respect  his  supremacy, 
by  naming  him  in  the  public  prayers  and 
upon  the  coin ;  but  these  tokens  of  de- 
pendance  were  gradually  obUterated.* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Saracenic  his- 
BeriTai  of  torv  for  three  centuries  after 
oie  Greek  Matiomet ;  one  age  of  glorious 
""P'"*  conquest ;  a  second  of  stationary, 
but  rather  precarious  greatness ;  a  third 
of  rapid  decline.  The  Greek  empire 
meanwhile  survived,  and  almost  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  it  had  sustained. 
Besides  the  decline  of  its  enemies,  sev- 
eral circumstances  may  be  enumerated, 
tending  to  its  preservation.  The  mari- 
time province  of  Cilicia  had  been  over- 
run by  the  Mahometans;  but  between 
this  and  the  lesser  Asia,  Mount  Taurus 
raises  its  massv  buckler,  spreading,  as  a 
natural  bulwark,  from  the  seacoastof  the 
ancient  Pamphylia  to  the  hilly  district  of 
Isauria,  whence  it  extends  in  an  easterly 
direction,  separating  the  Cappadocian  and 
Cilician  plains,  and,  after  throwing  off 
considerable  ridges  to  the  north  and 
south,  connects  itself  with  other  chains 
of  mountains  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Beyond  this  barrier 
the  Saracens  formed  no  durable  settle- 
ment, though  the  armies  of  Alraschid 
wasted  the  country  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  city  of  Amorium  in  Phry- 
gia  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Al  Mo- 
tassem.  The  position  of  Constantinople, 
chosen  with  a  sagacit7  to  which  the 
course  of  events  almost  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  prescience,  securod  her  from  any 

Dniv.  Hist,  toI.  ii.    Al  Radrs  command  of  the 
«nny  is  only  mentioned  by  the  last. 

*  The  dacUne  of  the  Sanoensis  folly  ditcusaed 
in  the  52d  chapter  of  Oibbon»  which  ia,  in  itself,  a 
complete  philosophical  dissertation  opon  this  part 
othyHUKj. 


immediate  danger  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  rendered  her  as  little  accessible  to 
an  enemy  as  any  city  which  valour  and 
patriotism  did  not  protect.  Yet,  in  the 
days  of  Arabian  energy,  she  was  twice 
attacked  by  great  naval  armaments  [A.  D. 
668] ;  the  first  siege,  or  rather  blockade, 
continued  for  seven  years  [A.  D.  716] ; 
the  second,  though  shorter,  was  more 
terrible,  and  her  walls,  as  well  as  her 
port,  were  actually  invested  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Khalif  Waled,  under 
his  brother  Moslema.*  The  final  dis- 
comfiture of  these  assailants  showed  the 
resisting  force  of  the  empire,  or  rather 
of  its* capital;  but  perhaps  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  i^aritime  enterprises  by  the 
Saracens  may  be  in  some  measure  as- 
cribed to  the  removal  of  their  metropolis 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdad.  But  the 
Greeks  in  their  turn  determined  to  dis- 
pute  the  command  of  the  sea.  By  pos- 
sessing the  secret  of  an  inextinguishable 
fire,  they  fought  on  superior  terms :  their 
wealth,  perhaps  their  skill,  enabled  them 
to  employ  larger  and  better  appointed 
vessels;  and  they  ultimately  expelled 
their  enemies  from  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Cyprus.  By  land  they  were  less  de* 
sirous  of  encountering  the  Moslems. 
The  science  of  tactics  is  studied  by  the 
pusillanimous,  like  that  of  medicine  by 
the  sick;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
Leo  and  Constantino,  have  left  written 
treatises  on  the  art  of  avoiding  defeat,  of 
protracting  contest,  of  resisting  attack.! 
But  this  timid  policy,  and  even  the  pur- 
chase of  armistices  Arom  Uie' Saracens, 
were  not  ill  calculated  for  the  state  of 
both  nations ;  while  Constantinople  tem- 
porized, Bagdad  shook  to  her  founda- 
tions ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  Roman  name 
might  boast  the  immortality  of  their  own 
empire,  when  they  contemplated  the  dis- 
solution of  that  which  had  so  rapidly 
sprung  up  and  perished.  Amid  all  the 
crimes  and  revolutions  of  the  Byzantine 
government,  and  its  history  is  but  a  series 
of  crimes  and  revolutions,  it  was  never 
dismembered  by  intestine  war;  a  sedition 
in  the  army,  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  a 
conspiracy  in  the  palace,  precipitated  a 
monarch  from  the  throne;  but  the  alle- 
giance of  Constantinople  was  instantly 
transferred  to  his  successor,  and  the  prov- 
inces implicitly  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
capital.    The  custom  too  of  partition,  so 

*  Gibbon,  c.  S2. 

t  Idem,  c.  63.  Constantino  ForphyiOfpnit^B^ 
his  advice  to  his  son  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  betrays  a  mind  not  ashamed  to  confess 
weakness  and  cowardice,  and  pleasinf  itself  m 
petty  artJto  elude  the  rapacity,  or  divide  the  powsi 
ofitaensimei. 
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baneful  to  the  Latin  kingdoms,  and  which 
was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sara* 
cens,  never  prevailed  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire. It  stood  in  the  oiiddle  of  the  tenth 
century,  as  vicious  indeed  and  cowardly, 
but  more  wealthy,  more  enlightened,  and 
far  more  secure  from  its  enemies,  than 
under  the  first  successors  of  Heraclius. 
For  about  one  hundred  years  preceding 
there  had  been  only  partial  wars  with  the 
Mahometan  potentates ;  and  in  these  the 
emperors,  seem  gradually  to  have  gained 
the  advantage,  and  to  have  become  more 
frequently  the  aggressors.  [A.  D.  963- 
975.]  But  the  increasing  distractions  of 
the  East  encouraged  two  brave  usurpers, 
Nlcephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces, 
to  attempt  the  actual  recovery  of  the  lost 
provinces.  They  carried  the  Roman 
arms  (one  may  use  the  term  with  less  re- 
luctance than  usual)  over  Syria ;  Antioch 
and  Aleppo  were  taken  by  storm,  Damas- 
cus submitted ;  even  the  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia, beyond  the  ancient  boundary  of 
the  Euphrates,  were  added  to  the  trophies 
of  Zimisces,  who  unwillingly  spared  the 
capital  of  the  khalifate.  FVom  such  die- 
taut  conquests  it  was  expedient,  and  in- 
deed necessary,  to  withdrew ;  but  Cilicia 
and  Antioch  were  permanently  restored 
to  the  empire.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
possessed  the  best  and  greatest  portion 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples,  apart 
of  Sicily,  the  whole  European  dominions 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anato- 
lia or  Asia  Minor,  with  some  part  of  Syria 
and  Armenia.* 

These  successes  of  the  Greek  empire 
The  Tnrta  ^^^  Certainly  much  rather  due 
'  to  the  weakness  of  its  enemies, 
than  to  any  revival  of  national  courage 
and  vigour;  yet  they  would  probably 
have  been  more  durable,  if  the  contest 
had  been  onty  with  the  khalifate,  or  the 
kingdoms  derived  from  it.  But  a  new 
actor  was  to  appear  on  the  sta^e  of  Asiat- 
ic tragedy.  Tne  same  Turkish  nation, 
the  slaves  and  captives  from  which  had 
become  arbiters  of  the  sceptre  of  Bagdad, 
passed  their  original  limits  of  the  laxartes 
or  Sihon.  The  sultans  of  Gazna,  a  dy- 
nasty whose  splendid  conquests  were  of 
very  short  duration,  had  deemed  it  politic 
to  divide  the  strength  of  these  formidable 
allies,  by  inviting  a  part  of  them  into  Kho* 
rasan.    They  covered  that  fertile  prov- 

*  GibboD,  c.  52  and  S3,  The  latter  of  these 
chapters  contains  as  luminous  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
dilioD  of  Greece,  as  the  former  does  of  Saracenic 
history,  lu  each  the  &cks  are  not  grouped  histor- 
ically, according  to  the  order  of  time,  bat  philosoph< 
icaliy,  according  to  their  "'""* 


ince  with  their  pastoral  tents,  and  beck* 
oned  their  compatriots  to  sliare  the  rich- 
es of  the  south.  [A.  D.  1038.]  The  Gaz- 
nevidesfell  the  earliest  vicUm^r;  TMreon- 
but  Persia,  violated  in  turn  by  aamts. 
every  conqueror,  was  a  tempting  and  un- 
resisting prey.  Togrol  Bek,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Turks,  over- 
threw the  family  of  Bowides,  who  had 
long  reigned  at  Ispahan,  respected  the 
pageant  of  Mahometan  sovereignty  in  the 
Khalif  of  Bagdad,  embraced  with  all  his 
tribes  the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  and 
commenced  the  attack  upon  Christendom 
by  an  irruption  into  Armenia.  [A.  D. 
1071.]  His  nephew  and  successor.  Alp 
Arslan,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the 
Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes;  and  the 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  was  almost  com- 
pleted by  princes  of  the  same  family,  the 
Seljukians  of  Rdm,*  who  were  permitted 
by  Malek  Shah,  the  third  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  to  form  an  independent  kingdom. 
Through  their  own  exertions,  and  the 
selfish  impolicy  of  rival  competitors  for 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  who  barter- 
ed the  strength  of  the  empire  for  assist- 
ance, the  Turks  became  masters  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  and  fortified  passes;  nor 
did  there  seem  any  obstacle  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Eurc^.  t 

In  this  state  of  jeopardy,  the  Greek 
empire  looked  for  aid  to  the  na-  Tbe  tint 
tions  of  the  west,  and  received  it  Cru»4ide» 
in  filler  measure  than  was  expected,  or 
perhaps  desired.  The  deliverance  of 
Constantinople  was  indeed  a  very  sec- 
ondary object  with  the  crusaders.  But  it 
was  necessarily  included  in  their  scheme 
of  operations,  which,  though  they  all 
tended  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
must  commence  with  the  first  enemies 
that  lay  on  their  line  of  march.  The 
Turks  were  entirely  defeated,  their  capi- 
tal of  Nice  restored  to  the  empire.  As 
the  Franks  passed  onwards,  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  trod  on  their  foot- 
steps, and  secured  to  himself  the  fruits 
for  which  their  enthusiasm  disdained  to 
wait.  He  regained  possession  of  the 
strong  places  on  the  ^gean  shores,  of 
the  defiles  of  Bithynia,  and  of  the  entire 
coast  of  Asia  Minoi,  both  on  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  which  the  Turk- 
ish armies,  composed  of  cavalry  and  un- 
used to  regular  warfare,  could  not  recov- 
er.^    So  much  must  undoubtedly  be  as- 


*  Eum,  i.  e.,  country  of  the  Romans. 

f  Gibbon,  p.  57.  De  Guignea,  Hist,  des  Huns, 
t.  ii.,  1. 2. 

t  It  does  not  seem  perfectly  clear  whether  the 
seacoast,  north  and  south,  was  reannezed  to  the 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Alexius,  or  of  his  gal 
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cribed  to  the  first  croBade.  But  I  thiok 
that  the  general  effect  of  these  expedi- 
tions has  been  overrated  by  those  who 
consider  them  as  having  peritianently  re- 
propress  or  tarded  the  progress  of  the  Turk- 
theGre^.  ish  power.  The  Christians  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  were  hardly  in  con- 
tact with  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of  Rdrn^ 
the  only  enemies  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  that  their  small  and 
feeble  principalities,  engaged  commonly 
in  defending  themselves  against  the  Ma- 
hometan princes  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  could  obstruct 
the  arms  of  a  sovereign  of  Iconium  upon 
the  Mseander  or  the  Halys.  Other  causes 
are  adequate  to  explain  the  equipoise  in 
which  the  balance  of  dominion  in  Ana- 
tolia was  kept  during  the  twelfth  century; 
the  valour  and  activity  of  the  two  Com- 
neni,  John  and  Manuel,  especially  the 
former;  and  the  frequent  partitions  and 
internal  feuds,  through  which  the  Selju- 
kians  of  Iconium,  like  all  other  oriental 
governments,  became  incapable  of  for- 
eign aggression. 

iBut  whatever  obligation  might  be  due 
Capture  or  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  crusaders  from  the 
constanu-  eastem  empire  was  cancelled  by 
Sw'utfni.  ^^^^^  descendants  one  hundred 
"**  years  afterward,  when  the  fourth 
in  number  of  those  expeditions  was  turn- 
ed to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople 
itself.  One  of  those  domestic  revolu- 
tions which  occur  perpetually  in  B3rzan- 
tine  history,  had  placed  a  usurper  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  lawful  monarch 
was  condemned  to  blindness  and  a  pris- 
on ;  but  the  heir  escaped  to  recount  his 
misfortunes  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  cru- 
saders, assembled  in  the  Dalmatian  port 
of  Zara.  [A.  D.  1203.]  This  armament 
had  been  collected  for  the  usual  purposes, 
and  through  the  usual  motives,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  a  crusade ;  the  mihtary 
force  chiefly  consisted  of  French  nobles ; 
the  naval  was  supplied  by  the  republic 
of  Venice,  whose  do^e  commanded  per- 
sonally in  the  expedition.  It  was  not  ap- 
parently consistent  with  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  retrieving  the  Christian  affairs  in 
Palestine,  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  a  Christian  empire ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  punishing  a  faithless  people,, and 
the  hope  of  assistance  in  their  subsequent 
operations,  provailed.  They  turned  their 
orows  up  the  Archipelago;  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  population  and  defen- 
sible strength  of  Constantinople,  compell- 
ed the  usurper  to  fly,  and  the  citizens  to 


«nt  son  John  Comnenns.    Bot  the  doobt  ia  hard- 
sf  worth  noticing. 


surrender.  But  animosifcies  springing 
from  reUgious  schism  and  national  jeal- 
ousy were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by 
such  remedies ;  the  Greeks,  wounded  in 
their  pride  and  bigotry,  regarded  the  legit- 
imate emperor  as  a  creature  of  their  ene- 
mies, ready  to  sacrifice  their  church,  a 
stipulated  condition  of  his  restoration,  to 
that  of  Rome.  In  a  few  months  a  new 
sedition  and  conspiracy  raised  another 
usurper,  in  defiance  of  the  crusaders'  army 
encamped  without  the  walls.  [A.  D. 
1204.]  The  siege  instantly  recommen- 
ced ;  and  after  three  months  the  city  of 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  storm.  The 
tale  of  pillage  and  murder  is  always  uni- 
form ;  but  the  calamities  of  ancient  capi- 
tals, like  those  of  the  great,  impress  us 
more  forcibly.  Even  now  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  virgin  majesty  of  Constan- 
tinople, decked  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages,  and  resplendent  with  the 
monuments  of  Roman  empire  and  of  Gre- 
cian art.  Her  populousness  is  estimated 
beyond  credibility:  ten,  twenty,  thirty- 
fold  that  of  London  or  Paris ;  certainly- 
far  beyond  the  united  capitals  of  all  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms  in  that  age.*  In  mag- 
nificence she  excelled  them  more  than 
in  numbers;  instead  of  the  thatched 
roofs,  the  mud  walls,  the  narrow  streets, 
the  pitiful  buildings  of  those  cities,  she 
had  marble  and  gilded  palaces,  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  works  of  skilful  ar- 
chitects, through  nine  centuries,  gradual 
ly  sliding  from  the  severity  of  ancient 
taste  into  the  more  various  and  briUiaat 
combinations  of  eastern  fancy.f  In  the 
libraries  of  Constantinople  were  collect- 
ed the  remains  of  Grecian  learning ;  her 
forum  and  hippodrome  were  decorated 
with  those  of  Grecian  sculpture ;  but  nei- 
ther would  be  spared  by  undistinguishing 
rapine ;  nor  were  the  chiefs  of  the  cru- 
saders more  able  to  appreciate  the  loss 
than  their  soldiery.    Four  horses,  that 

*■  Ville  Hardoain  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Con 
Btantinople  at  quatre  cens  mil  hommes  on  plus,  by 
which  Gibbon  understands  him  to  mean  men  of  a 
military  ugfi.  Le  Bean  allows  a  miUion  for  ibe 
whole  population. — Gibbon,  vol.  xi.,  p.  213.  We 
should  probably  rate  London,  in  1204.  too  hiffh  at 
40,000  souls.  Paris  bad  been  enlarged  bv  Philip 
Augustus,  and  stood  on  more  ground  than  London. 
— Ijlelamare  sur  la  Police,  t.  i.,  p.  76. 

t  O  ouanta  civitas,  exclaims  Fulk  of  Chartres  a 
hundred  years  before,  nobilis  et  decora  \  quot  mo> 
nasteria  quotque  palatia  sunt  in  eA,  opere  mem 
fabrefacta !  quot  etiam  in  plateis  vel  in  vicis  opera 
ad  spectandum  mirabiiia!  Tadium  est  quidem 
magnum  recitare,  quanta  sit  ibi  opulentia  bonorom 
omnium,  auri  et  ar^nti,  palliorum  multifonminm, 
sacrarumque  reliquiarum.  Omni  etiam  tempore, 
navigio  irequenti  cuncta  hominum  necessaria  illue 
affemntnr.— Da  Chesne,  Scrip.  Reram  Oallica- 
ruffl,  t.  !▼.,  p.  822. 
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breathe  in  the  brass  of  Lysippns,  were 
removed  from  Constantinople  to  the 
square  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ;  destined 
again  to  become  the  trophies  of  war,  and 
to  follow  the  alternate  revolutions  of  con- 

2[uest.  But  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
vreek  to  deplore  the  fate  of  many  other 
pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  destroy- 
ed in  wantonness,  or  even  coined  into 
brass  money.* 

The  lawful  emperor  and  his  son  had 
Partition  of  perished  in  the  rebellion  that 
ite  empire,  g^ye  occasion  to  this  catas- 
troohe ;  and  there  remained  no  right  to 
interfere  with  that  of  conquest.  But  the 
Latins  were  a  promiscuous  multitude, 
and  what  their  mdependent  valour  had 
earned  was  not  to  be  transferred  to  a 
single  master.  Though  the  name  of  em- 
peror seemed  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople,  the  unity  of  de- 
spotic power  was  very  foreign  to  the 
Srinciples  and  the  interests  of  the  crusa- 
ers.  In  their  selfish  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement they  tore  in  pieces  the 
Greek  empire.  One  fourth  only  was  al- 
lotted to  the  emperor,  three  eighths  were 
the  share  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
the  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
chief9.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  ob- 
tained the  imperial  title,  with  the  feudal 
sovereignty  over  the  minor  principaUties. 
A  monarchy  thus  dismembered  had  little 
prospect  of  honour  or  durability.  The 
Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople  were 
more  contemptible  and  tmfortunate,  not 
so  much  from  personal  character  as  po- 
litical weakness,  than  their  predecessors; 
their  vassals  rebeUed  against  sovereigns 
not  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  the 
Bulgarians,  a  nation  who,  after  being 
long  formidable,  had  been  subdued  b;^  the 
imperial  arms,  and  only  recovered  mde- 
pendence  on  the  eve  of  the  Latin  con- 
quest, insulted  their  capital ;  the  Greeks 
The  Greeke  vi©^®*^  them  with  silent  hatred, 
nearer  and  hailed  the  dawning  deliver- 
^metanti-  ance  from  the  Asiatic  coast. 
^^'  On  that  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Latin  usurpation  was  scarcely  for  a 
moment  acknowledged;  Nice  became 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  dynasty,  who  reigned 
with  honour  as  far  as  the  Maeander;  and 
crossing  into  Europe,  after  having  estab- 
lished their  dominion  throughout  Roma- 
nia and  other  provinces  [A.  D.  1261],  ex- 
pelled the  last  Latin  emperors  from  Con- 
stantinople in  less  than  sixty  years  from 
its  capture. 

During  the  reign  of  these  Greeks  at 
Nice,  they  had  fortunately  little  to  dread 


•  Gibbon,  c.  eo. 


on  the  side  of  their  former  enemies,  and 
were  generally  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium.  That 
monarchy  indeed  had  sufficient  objects 
of  apprehension  for  itself.  Their  own 
example  in  changing  the  up-  inTMioneor 
land  plains  of  Tartary  for  the  A«ia  by  iim 
cultivated  valleys  of  the  south  '^'**">i«« 
was  imitated  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
two  successive  hordes  of  northern  bar- 
barians. The  Karismians,  whose  tents 
had  been  pitched  on  the  lower  Oxus  and 
Caspian  Sea,  availed  themselves  of  the 
decfme  of  the  Turkish  power  to  establish 
their  dominion  in  Persia,  and  menaced, 
though  they  did  not  overthrow,  the  king- 
dom of  Iconium.    A  more  tremendous 

storm  ensued  in  the  irruption  ,.^ , 

of  Moguls  under  the  sons  of  ^'^*'*««^ 
Zingis  Khan.  From  the  farthest  regions 
of  Chinese  Tartary  issued  a  race  more 
fierce  and  destitute  of  civihzation  than 
those  who  had  preceded,  whose  numbers 
were  told  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
whose  only  test  of  victory  was  devasta- 
tion. [A.  D.  131&-1272.]  All  Asia,  from 
the  Sea  of  China  to  the  Euxine,  wasted 
beneath  the  locusts  of  the  north.  They 
annihilated  the  phantom  of  authority 
which  still  lingered  with  the  name  of 
khalif  at  Bagdad.  They  reduced  into  de- 
pendance,  and  finally  subverted,  the  Sel- 
jukiandynastv  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Ico- 
nium. The  Turks  of  the  latter  kingdom 
betook  themselves  to  the  mountainous 
country,  where  they  formed  several  petty 
principalities,  which  subsisted  by  incur- 
sions into  the  territory  of  the  Moguls  or 
Greeks.  The  chief  of  one  of  these,  na- 
med Othman,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  [A.  D.  1299],  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  from  which  his 
posterity  were  never  to  withdraw.* 

The  empire  of  Constantinople  had  nev- 
er recovered  the  blow  it  receiv-  D^„„,n- 
ed  at  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  •uteorite 
Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archi-  ^^  •»- 
pelago,  and  the  provinces  of  ^^' 
proper  Greece  from  Thessaly  southward, 
were  still  possessed  by  those  invaders. 
The  wealth  and  naval  power  of  the  em- 
pire had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
maritime  republics ;  Venice,  Genoa,  Pi- 
sa^ and  Barcelona  were  enriched  by  a 
commerce  which  they  carried  on  as  in- 
dependent states  within  the  precincts  of 
Constantinople,  scarcely  deigning  to  so* 
licit  the  permission  or  recognise  the  su- 
premacy of  its  master.  [A.  D.  1353.]  In 
a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 


•  De  Ouignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  t. «.,  1. 15.   Oib- 
boDfC.  64. 
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Hie  city  between  the  Venetian  and  Gen* 
oese  fleets,  the  weight  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  Gibbon's  expression,  was  scarce- 
ly felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent 
and  powerful  republics.  Eight  galleys 
were  the  contribution  of  the  Emperor 
Cantacuzene  to  his  Venetian  allies ;  and 
upon  their  defeat  he  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  excluding  them  for  ever  from 
trading  in  his  dominions.  Meantime  the 
remains  of  the  empire  in  Asia  were  seis- 
ed by  the  independent  Turkish  dynasties, 
Tto  Otto-  of  which  the  most  illustrious,  that 
""*••  of  the  Ottomans,  occupied  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  [A.  D.  1341.]  In- 
vited by  a  ByzantinA  faction  into  Europe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, thev  fixed  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  in  the  thirty 
2 ears'  reign  of  Amurath  I.,  subdued,  witn 
ttle  resistance,  the  province  of  Roma- 
nia, and  the  small  Christian  kingdoms 
that  had  been  formed  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube. Bajazet,  the  successor  of  Amurath, 
reduced  the  independent  emirs  of  Anato- 
lia to  subjection,  and,  after  long  threaten- 
ing Constantinople,  invested  it  by  sea 
and  land.  [A.  D.  1396.]  The  Greeks 
called  loudly  upon  their  brethren  of  the 
west  for  aid  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Christendom ;  but  the  flower  of  French 
chivalry  had  been  slain  or  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria,*  where 
the  Kin^  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding 
the  heroism  of  these  volunteers,  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Bajazet.  The  Empe- 
ror Manuel  left  his  capital  with  a  faint 
hope  of  exciting  the  courts  of  Europe 
to  some  decided  efforts,  by  personal  rep- 
resentations of  the  danger ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  Constantinople  was  saved, 
not  by  a  friend,  indeed,  but  by  a  power 
more  formidable  to  jier  enemies  than  to 
herself. 

The  loose  masses  of  mankind,  that 
Tiie  Tartan  without  laws,  agriculture,  or 
orMoguiBof  fixed  dwellings,  overspread  the 
^^^^'  vast  central  regions  of  Asia, 
have  at  various  times  been  impelled,  by 
necessity  of  subsistence,  or  through  the 

*  TheHangurians  fled  in  this  buttle,  anii  desert- 
ed their  tiiies,  acconiin^  to  the  M^moires  de  Bou- 
cicaut,  c.  25.  But  Froissart,  who  aeems  a  fairer 
authority,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  rashness  of  the 
French.— Part  iv.,  ch.  79.  The  Count  de  Nerers 
(Jean  Saas  Peur,  afterward  Doke  of  Buiignndy), 
who  commanded  the  French,  was  made  prisoner 
with  others  of  the  royal  blood,  and  ransoined  at  a 
very  high  price.  Many  of  eminent  birth  and  merit 
were  put  to  death ;  a  £ite  from  which  Boncicaot 
was  saved  by  the  interfeience  of  the  Count  de 
Nevers,  who  might  better  himself  ha^e  perished 
with  honour  on  that  occasion,  than  surrived  to 
plunge  his  coontry  into  civil  war,  and  his  name 
uito  mfiunj. 


casual  appearance  of  a  commanding  ge- 
nius, upon  the  domain  of  culture  and  civ- 
ilization. Two  principal  roads  connect 
the  nations  of  Tartary  with  those  of  the 
west  and  south ;  the  one  into  Europe, 
along  the  Sea  of  Aooph,  and  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine;  the  other  across 
the  interval  between  the  Bukharian  moun- 
tains and  the  Caspian  into  Persia.  Four 
times  at  least  within  the  period  of  authen- 
tic history,  the  Scythian  tribes  have  ta- 
ken the  former  course,  and  poured  them-> 
selves  into  Europe,  but  each  wave  was 
less  effectual  than  the  preceding.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  for  we  may  range  those  rapid* 
ly  successive  migrations  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns  together,  when  the  Roman 
empire  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  only 
boundary  of  barbarian  conquest  was  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  upon  the  shores  of  Portu- 
gal. The  second  wave  came  on  with 
the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth  century, 
i^ose  ravages  extended  as  far  as  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  A  third 
attack  was  sustained  from  the  Mogijds 
under  the  children  of  Zingis,  at  the  same 
period  as  that  which  overwhelmed  Persia. 
The  Russian  monarchy  was  destroyed  in 
this  invasion,  and  for  two  hundred  years 
that  great  country  lay  prostrate  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Tartars.  As  they  advanced, 
Poland  and  Hungary  gave  little  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  farthest  nations  of  Europe 
were  appalled  by  the  tempest.  But  Ger- 
many was  no  longer  as  she  had  been  in 
the  anarchy  of  the  tenth  century;  the 
Moguls  were  unused  to  resistance,  and 
still  less  inclined  to  regular  warfare ;  they 
retired  before  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
[A.  D.  1345],  and  the  utmost  points  of 
their  western  invasion  were  the  cities  of 
Lignitz,  in  Silesia,  and  Neustadt,  in  Aus- 
tria. In  the  fourth  and  last  aggression 
of  the  Tartars,  their  progress  in  Europe 
is  hardly  perceptible;  the  Moguls  of  Ti- 
mur*s  army  could  only  boast  the  destruc- 
tion of  Azoph,  and  the  pillage  of  some 
Russian  provinces.  Timur,  the  sover- 
eign of  these  Moguls,  and  founder  of 
their  second  dynasty,  which  has  been 
more  permanent  and  celebrated  than  that 
of  Zingis,  had  been  the  prince  of  a  smidl 
tribe  in  Transoxiana,  between  the  Gihon 
and  Sirr,  the  doubtful  frontier  of  settled 
and  pastoral  nations.  His  own  eneigy 
and  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours  are 
suflScient  to  explain  the  revolution  he 
efiected.  Like  former  conquerors,  To- 
grol  Bek  and  Zingis,  he  chose  the  road 
through  Persia;  and,  meeting  little  re- 
sistance from  the  disordered  govemmei^ 
of  Asia,  extended  his  empire  on  one  aide 
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to  the  Syrian  coast,  while  by  succesees 
still  more  renowned,  thouffh  not  belong- 
ing to  this  place,  it  reached  on  the  other 
to  the  heart  of  Hindostan.  In  his  old 
a^e,  the  restlessness  of  ambition  impelled 
him  against  the  Turks  of  Anatolia.  Ba- 
jazet  hastened  from  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople to  a  more  perilous  contest:  his 
DefMi  of  defeat  and  captivity,  in  the  plains 
■•i^uet-  of  Angora  [A.  D.  1402],  clouded 
for  a  time  the  Ottoman  crescent,  and 

{^reserved  the  wreck  of  the  Greek  empire 
or  fifty  years  longer. 

The  Moguls  did  not  improve  their 
Dancer  of  victory;  in  the  western  parts  of 
GMMiaii-  Asia,  as  in  Hindostan,  Timur  was 
tiDopie.  jj^j.  a  barbarian  destroyer,  though 
at  Samarcand  a  sovereig[n  and  a  legisla- 
tor. He  gave  up  AnatoUa  to  the  sons  of 
Bajazet;  but  the  unity  of  their  power 
was  broken ;  and  the  Ottoman  kingdom, 
like  those  which  had  preceded,  experien- 
ced the  evils  of  partition  and  mutual  ani- 
mosity. For  about  twenty  years  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  Greeks  of  re- 
covering part  of  their  losses;  but  they 
were  incapable  of  making  the  best  use  of 
this  advantage,  and  though  they  regained 
possession  of  part  of  Romania,  did  not  ex- 
tirpate a  stronff  Turkish  colony  that  held 
the  city  of  GaJlipoli  in  the  Chersonesus. 
[A.  D.  1431.]  When  Amurath  II.,  there- 
fore, reunited  under  his  vigorous  scep- 
tre the  Ottoman  monarchy,  Constantino- 
ple was  exposed  to  another  siege  and 
to  fresh  losses.  Her  walls,  however, 
repelled  the  enemy;  and,  during  the 
feign  of  Amurath,  she  had  leisure  to  re- 
peat those  signals  of  distress  which  the 
princes  of  Christendom  refused  to  ob- 
serve. The  situation  of  Europe  was  in- 
deed sufficiently  inauspicious :  France, 
the  original  country  of  tlie  crusades  and  of 
chivalry,  was  involved  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic war;  while  a  schism,  apparently 
interminable,  rent  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
only  power  that  could  unite  and  animate 
its  disciples  in  a  religious  war.  Even 
when  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  best  dis- 
pose to  rescue  Constantinople  from  de- 
struction, it  was  rather  as  masters  than 
as  allies  that  they  would  interfere ;  their 
ungenerous  bigotry,  or  rather  pride,  dic- 
tated the  submission  of  her  church,  and 
the  renunciation  of  her  favourite  article 
of  distinctive  faith.  The  Greeks  }rielded 
with  reluctance  and  insincerity  in  the 
council  of  Florence ;  but  soon  rescinded 
dieir  treaty  of  union.  Eugenius  IV.  pro- 
cured 
Hungary ;  but  after  the  unfortunate  bat- 


danUy  employed  in  self-defence.    [A.  D 
1444.] 

The  two  monarchies  which  have  sue 
cessively  held  their  seat  in  the  city  of 
Constantino,  may  be  contrasted  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  decline.  In  the 
present  day  we  anticipate,  with  an  assu- 
rance that  none  can  deem  extravagant, 
the  approaching  subversion  of  the  Otto- 
man power;  but  the  signs  of  internal 
weakness  have  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  dismemberment  of  provinces ;  and 
the  arch  of  dominion,  that  long  since  has 
seemed  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  totters  at 
evei^  blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon  . 
the  landmarks  of  ancient  conquest,  and 
spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad  to 
Belgrade.  Far  different  were  the  events 
that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek 
empire.  Every  province  was  in  turn  sub- 
dued ;  every  city  opened  her  gates  j^^  ^^ 
to  the  conqueror ;  the  limbs  were 
lopped  off"  one  by  one ;  but  the  pulse  still 
beat  at  the  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name  was  ultimately  confined  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Before  Ma- 
homet II.  planted  his  cannon  against 
them,  he  had  completed  every  smaller 
conquest,  and  deprived  the  expiring  em- 
pire of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay. 
It  was  necessary  that  Constantinople 
should  fall ;  but  the  magnanimous  resigna- . 
tion  of  her  emperor  bestows  an  honour 
upon  her  fall  which  her  prosperity  sel- 
dom earned.  The  long  deferred  but  in- 
evitable moment  arrived  [A.  D.  1453], 
and  the  last  of  the  Cesars  (I  will  not  say 
of  the  Palseologi)  folded  round  him  the 
imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  the 
name  which  he  represented  in  the  dignity 
of  heroic  death.  It  is  thus  that  the  intel- 
lectual principle,  when  enfeebled  by  dis- 
ease or  age,  is  said  to  rally  its  energies 
in  the  presence  of  death,  and  to  pour  the 
radiance  of  unclouded  reason  around  the 
last  struggles  of  dissolution. 

Though  the  fate  of  Constantinople  had 
been  protracted  beyond  all  rea-  Alarm  ex- 
sonable  expectation,  the  actual  cited  by  it 
intelUffence  operated  like  that  ^■■'^p^ 
of  sudden  calamity.  A  sentiment  of 
consternation,  perhaps  of  self-reproach, 
thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
There  seemed  no  longer  any  thing  to 
divert  the  Ottoman  armies  fVom  Hunga- 
ry ;  and,  if  Hungary  should  be  subdued,  it 
was  evident  that  both  Italy  and  the  Ger- 
man empire  were  exposed  to  invasion.* 


*  Sive  vincitor  Hangaria,.  uiwe  cotcta  juogitur 
a  aliort  HlVvArAinn  on  thA  ftirlp  nf  hToicia,  Deque  Italia  neque  Gennania  tata  eitt, 
a  abort  diversion  on  tne  side  oi    ,^^  satw  Rhenua  Galloi  aecaroa  raddet.-iBiL 


nuuKary  i  uu*  an-oi  wtw  ufuviwuu«M7  i«i*- 1  sjtv,^  p.  678.    Thia  is  part  of  a  diaooaneproooan- 
•le  Of  Wama,  the  Hungamns  were  abim- 1  oed  bjr  JEdms  Syhrinsbefionthedietof  Fnuokliait 
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A  general  union  of  Christian  powers  was 
required  to  withstand  this  common  ene- 
my. But  the  popes,  who  had  so  often 
armed  them  against  each  other,  wasted 
their  spiritual  and  political  counsels  in 
attempting  to  restore  unanimity.  War 
was  proclaimed  against  the  Turks  at  the 
diet  of  Frankfort,  in  1454 ;  but  no  efforts 
were  made  to  carry  the  menace  into  ex- 
ecution. No  prince  could  have  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne  more  unfitted  for  the 
emergency  than  Frederick  III. ;  his  mean 
spirit  and  narrow  capacity  exposed  him 
to  the  contempt  of  mankind ;  his  avarice 
and  duplicity  ensured  the  hatred  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary.  During  the  papacy  of 
Pius  II.,  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  en- 
gaged in  this  legitimate  crusade,  a  more 
specious  attempt  was  made  by  convening 
a  European  congress  at  Mantua.  Almost 
all  the  sovereigns  attended  by  their  en- 
voys ;  it  was  concluded  that  50,000  men- 
at-arms  should  be  raised,  and  a  tax  levied 
for  three  years  of  one  tenth  from  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  one  thirtieth  from 
those  of  the  laity,  and  one  twentieth  from 
the  capital  of  the  Jews.*  OPius  engaged 
to  head  this  armament  ixL  person;  but 
when  he  appeared  next  year  at  Ancona, 
the  appointed  place  of  embarcation,  the 
princes  had  failed  in  all  their  promises  of 
men  and  money ;  and  he  found  only  a  head- 
long crowd  of  adventurers,  destitute  of 
every  necessary,  and  expecting  to  be  fed 
and  paid  at  the  pope's  expense.  It  was 
not  by  such  a  body  that  Mahomet  could 
be  expelled  from  Constantinople.  If  the 
Christian  sovereigns  had  given  a  steady 
and  sincere  co-operation,  the  contest 
would  still  have  been  arduous  and  uucer- 
instiiation  of  tain.  In  the  early  crusades, 
JaoizariM.  i^q  superiority  of  arms,  of  skill, 
and  even  of  discipline,  had  been  uniform- 
ly on  the  side  of  Europe.  But  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  were  far  from  similar. 
An  institution,  begun  by  the  first  and  per- 
fected by  the  second  Amurath,  had  given 
to  the  Turkish  armies,  what  their  enemies 
still  wanted,  military  subordination  and 
veteran  experience.    Aware,  as  it  seems, 


which,  though  too  declamatory,  like  most  of  his 
writings,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  impression  produced  by  that 
calamity.  Spondanus,  ad  an.  1464,  has  given  large 
extracts  from  this  oration. 

•  Spondanus.  Neither  Charles  VII..  nor  eren 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  had  made  the  loudest 
professions,  and  pledged  himself  in  a  fantastic  pa^ 
geant  at  his  court,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  undertake  this  crusade,  was  sincere 
in  his  promises.  The  former  pretended  apprehen- 
sions of  invasion  from  England,  as  an  excuse  for 
sending  no  troops;  which,  considering  the  situation 
of  England  in  1459,  wasa  bold  attempt  upon  the 
Giedahty  of  mankind. 


of  the  real  superiority  of  Europeans  in 
war,  these  sultans  selected  the  stoutest 
youths  from  their  Bulgarian,  Servian,  or 
Albanian  captives,  who  were  educated  in 
habits  of  martial  discipline,  and  formed 
into  a  regular  force  with  the  name  of  Jan- 
izaries. After  conquest  had  put  an  end 
to  personal  captivity,  a  tax  of  every  fifth 
male  child  was  raised  upon  the  Christian 
population  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
arm  of  Europe  was  thus  turned  upon  her- 
self; and  the  western  nations  must  have 
contended  with  troops  of  hereditary  ro- 
bustness and  intrepidity,  whose  emulous 
enthusiasm  for  the  country  that  had  adopt- 
ed them  was  controlled  by  habitual  obe- 
dience to  their  commanders.* 

Yet,  forty  years  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  at  the  epoch  of  Charles 
VIII.'s  expedition  into  Italy,  the  just  ap- 
prehensions of  European  statesmen  might 
have  gradually  subsided.  Except  the 
Morea,  Negropont,  and  a  few  other  un- 
important conquests,  no  real  sospemioooc 
progress  had  been  made  by  theotunnaa 
the  Ottomans.  Mahomet  II.  «>n9«~'^ 
had  been  kept  at  bay  by  the  Hungarians ; 
he  had  been  repulsed  with  some  ignomi- 
ny by  the  knights  of  St.  John  from  the 
Island  of  Rhodes.    A  petty  chieftain  de- 


*  In  the  long  declamation  of  iEneas  SyWius  be* 
fore  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in  1454,  he  has  the  follow 
ing  contrast  between  the  European  and  Turkish 
militia ;  a  good  specimen  of  the  artifice  with  which 
an  ingenious  orator  can  disguise  the  truth,  while 
be  seems  to  be  stating  it  most  precisely.  Confer- 
amus  nunc  Turcos  et  vos  invicem ;  et  quid  speran 
dum  sit,  si  cum  lUis  pugnetis,  examinemus.  Vos 
nati  ad  arma,  illi  tracti.  Vos  armati,  illi  inermes ; 
vos  gladios  versatis,  illi  cultris  utuntur ;  vos  balia- 
tas  tenditis,  illi  arcus  trahunt ;  vos  lorica  thora- 
cesque  protegunt,  illos  culcitra  tegit ;  vos  equoe  re- 
gitis,  ilb  ab  equis  reguntur ;  vos  nobiles  in  helium 
ducitis,  illi  servos  aut  artifices  cogunt,  dtc.  &c.,  p. 
685.  This,  however,  had  little  eflfect  upon  the 
hearers,  who  were  better  judges  of  miliUry  afiaira 
than  the  secretary  of  Frederick  HI.  Pius  II.,  or 
iEneas  Sylvius,  was  a  livelv  writer  and  a  skilful  in- 
triguer. Long  experience  had  given  him  a  consid- 
erable insight  into  European  politics;  and  his 
views  are  usually  clear  and  sensible.  Though  not 
so  learned  as  some  popes,  he  knew  much  better 
what  was  ^oing  forwartf  in  his  own  time.  But  the 
vanity  of  displaying  his  eloquence  betrayed  him  into 
a  strange  folly,  when  he  addressed  a  very  long  let- 
tor  to  Mahomet  II.,  explaining  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  urging  him  to  be  baptized ;  in  which  case,  so 
far  from  preaching  a  crusade  ag[ainst  the  Turks,  he 
would  gladly  make  use  of  their  power  to  recovet 
the  rights  of  the  church.  Some  ot  his  inducemente 
are  curious,  and  must,  if  made  public,  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  his  friend  Frederick  III.  Quip 
pe  ut  arbitramur,  si  Christianus  fuisses,  mortuo 
Ladislao  Ungaris  et  Bohemie  rege,  nemo  pneter 
to  sua  ragna  fuisset  adeptos.  Sperassent  Ungari 
post  diutuma  belloruro  mala  sub  tuo  regtmine  pa 
cem,  et  illos  Bohemi  secuti  fiiiseent;  sed  cum 
esses  nostns  religionis  boetis,  elegeiunt  Ungari, 
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fled  this  mighty  conqueror  for  twenty 
years  in  the  mountains  of  Epirus;  and 
the  persevering  courage  of  his  desulto- 
ry warfare  with  such  trifling  resources, 
and  so  httle  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
may  justify  the  exaggerated  admiration 
with  which  bis  contemporaries  honoured 
the  names  of  Scanderbeg.  Once  only 
the  crescent  was  displayed  on  the  Gala- 
brian  coast  [A.  D,  1480] ;  but  the  city  of 
Otranto  remained  but  a  year  in  the  pos- 


session of  Mahomet.  Onliis  death  a  d's 
puted  succession  involved  his  children  in 
civil  war.  Bajazet,  the  eldest,  obtaintnl 
the  victory ;  but  his  rival  brother  Zizim 
fled  to  Rhodes,  from  whence  he  was  re« 
moved  to  France,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 
Aporehensions  of  this  exiled  prince  seem 
to  have  dictated  a  pacific  policy  to  the 
reigning  sult^  whose  character  did  not 
possess  the  usual  energy  of  Ottoman 
sovereigns. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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Wealth  of  the  Clergy— its  Sources.— Encroach- 
mente  on  Ecclesiastical  Propeity—tbeir  Juris- 
diction — atbitratiTe  ~  coercive  ~  their  PoUtical 
Power.  —  Supremacy  of  the  Crown.  —  Charle- 
magne.—Change  after  his  Death,  and  Encroaoh- 
ments  of  the  Church  in  the  ninth  Century.— Pri- 
macy of  the  See  of  Rome— its  early  Stage.— 
Gregorr  I.^Council  of  Frankfort— false  Decre- 
tals.-^ Progress  of  Papal  Authority.— EfiecU  of 
Excommunication. —Lothaire. —  State  of  the 
Church  in  the  tenth  Century.  — Marriage  of 
Priests.  —  Simony.—  Episcopal  Election8.-^Im- 
perial  Authority  over  the  Popes.— Disputes  con- 
ceroiM  InTestitures.— Oiegory  VII.  and  Henry 
IV.— Concordat  of  Calixtus.— Election  bv  Chap- 
tera— general  System  of  Gregory  VII.— Progress 
of  Papal  usurpations  in  the  twelfth  Century.— 
Innocent  III.— his  Character  and  Schemes— con- 
tinual Progress  of  the  Papacy.— Canon  Law. — 
Mendicant  Orders— dispensing  Power.—- Taxa- 
uon  of  the  Ciersv  by  the  Popes.— Encroachments 
on  Rights  of  Patronag^.— Mandats,  Reseryes. 
die- General  Disaffection  towards  the  See  of 
Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century. — Progress  of 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction.— Immunity  of  the 
Clei^y  in  Criminal  Cases.— Restraints  imposed 
apon  their  Jurisdictionr-upon  their  Acquisition 
of  Property.- Boniface  VIII.— bis  Quarrel  with 
Philip  the  Fair— its  Termination.— Gradual  De- 
cline of  Papal  Authority.— Louis  of  BaTaria. — 
Secession  to  Avignon  and  Return  to  Rome.— 
Conduct  of  ATignon  Popes— contested  Election 
of  Urban  and  Clement  produces  the jreat  Schism. 
—Council  of  Pisa  —  Constance— Basle.— Meth- 
ods adopted  to  restrain  the  Papal  usurpations  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Francow  —  Lioerties  of 
the  GaUican  Church.— Decline  of  the  Papal  In- 
fluence in  Italy. 

At  the  irruption  of  the  northern  inva- 
wa^tb  f  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  Roman  empire, 
tiiaehureii  they  found  the  cler^  already 
wider  lbs  endowed  with  extensive  posses- 
*™^^'*'  sions.  Besides  the  spontaneous 
oblations  upon  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  had  originally  subsist- 
ed, they  had  obtained,  even  under  the 
pagan  eniperors,  by  concealment  or  con- 
nivance, for  the  Roman  law  did  not  per- 
mit a  tenure  of  lands  in  mortmain,  cer- 


tain immoveable  estates,  the  revenues  ol 
which  were  applicable  to  their  own  main- 
tenance and  that  of  the  poor.*  These, 
indeed,  were  precarious,  and  liable  to 
confiscation  in  times  of  persecution.  But 
it  was  among  the  first  effects  of  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  to  give  not  only 
a  security,  but  a  legal  sanction,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  of  the  church.  The 
edict  of  Milan,  in  313,  recognises  the 
actual  estates  of  ecclesiasticsu  corpora- 
tions.f  Another,  published  in  331,  grants 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  pow- 
er of  bequeathing  their  property  to  the 
church.J  His  own  liberality  and  that  of 
his  successors  set  an  example  which  did 
not  want  imitators.  Passinef  rapidly 
from  a  condition  of  distress  and  persecu- 
tion to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  the 
church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  her 
ancient  purity,  and  forfeited  the  respect 
of  future  ages  in  the  same  proportion  as 
she  acquir^  the  blind  veneration  of  her 
own.  Oovetousness,  especially,  became 
almost  a  characteristic  vice.  Valentini- 
an  L,  in  370,  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
receiving  the  bequest  of  women ;  a  modi- 
fication more  discreditable  than  any  gen- 
eral law  could  have  been.  And  several 
of  the  fathers  severely  reprobate  the  pre- 
vailing avidity  of  their  contemporaries.^ 
The  devotion  of  the  conquering  na- 
tions, as  it  was  still  less  enlight*  increased 
ened  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  »«jr  its 
the  empire,  so  was  it  still  more  ■""^•™«- 

*  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  L  ii.,  c.  8.  Gib- 
bon, c.  15  and  c.  20.  F.  PauVs  Treatise  on  Bene- 
fices, c.  4.  The  last  writer  does  not  wholly  con- 
firm this  position ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  three 
seems  to  justify  my  text 

t  Giannone.    Gibbon,  ubi  supra.    F.  Paul,  c.  & 

t  Idem,  Ibid. 

^  G  annone  ubi  supra.    F.  Paul,  c.  6 
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mnnificont.  They  left,  indeed,  the  wor- 
ship of  Hesus  and  Taranis  in  their  for- 
ests; but  they  retained  the  elementary 
principles  of  that,  and  of  all  barbarous 
idolatry,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
priesthood,  a  credulity  that  seemed  to  in- 
vite imposture,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  gifts  to  expiate  offences.  Of 
this  temper  it  is  undeniable  that  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  influenced  probably  not 
so  much  by  personal  covetousness  as  by 
zeal  for  the  mterests  of  their  order,  took 
advantage.  Many  of .  the  peculiar  and 
prominent  characteristics  in  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  those  ages  appear  to  have 
been  either  introduced,  or  sedulously 
promoted,  for  the  purposes  of  sordid 
fraud.  To  those  puiposes  conspired  the 
.  veneration  for  relics,  the  worship  of  iraa- 
/  ges,  the  idolatry  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
the  religious  inviolability  of  sanctuaries, 
the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  but,  above 
all,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  masses 
for  the  relief  of  the  dead.  A  creed  thus 
contrived,  operating  upon  the  minds  of 
barbarians,  lavish  though  rapacious,  and 
devout  though  dissolute,  naturally  caused 
a  torrent  of  opulence  to  pour  in  upon  the 
church.  Donations  of  land  were  contin- 
ually made  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still 
more  ample  proportion,  to  the  monastic 
foundations.  These  had  not  been  very 
numerous  in  the  west  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  when  Benedict 
'  established  his  celebrated  rule.*  A  more 
remarkable  show  of  piety,  a  more  abso- 
lute seclusion  from  the  world,  forms 
more  impressive  and  edifying,  prayers 
and  masses  more  constantly  repeated, 
gave  to  the  professed  in  these  institu- 
tions a  preference  over  the  secular 
clergy. 

The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  never  re- 
ceived any  territorial  endowment  by  law, 
either  under  the  Roman  empire  or  the 
kingdoms  erected  upon  its  ruins.  But 
the  voluntary  munificence  of  princes,  as 
well  as  their  subjects,  amply  supplied  the 

C'  :e  of  a  more  universal  provision, 
ge  private  estates,  or,  as  they  were 
termed,  patrimonies,  not  only  within  their 
own  diocesses,  but  sometimes  in  distant 
countries,  sustained  the  dignity  of  the 
principal  sees,  and  especially  that  of 
Rome.f  The  French  monarchs  of  the 
first  dynasty,  the  Carlovingian  family 
and  their  great  chief,  the  Saxon  line  of 
emperors,  the  kings  of  England  and 
Leon,  set  hardly  any  bounds  to  their  lib- 

*  Oiannone,  I.  iii.,  c.  6 ;  1.  it.,  c.  13.  Treatiae 
on  Benefices,  c.  8.  Heurr,  Hniti^me  Discoara  sur 
niiit.  Ecclteiastique.    Muratori,  Dissert.  65. 

t  St.  Maic,  t  t.,  p.  281.    Oiannone.  1.  iv.,  c.  12. 


erality,  aa  numerous  charten  stfll  extaat 
in  diplomatic  collections  attest.  Many 
churches  possessed  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand mansi ;  one  vrith  but  two  thousand 
passed  for  only  indifferently  rich.*  But 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  many  of  these 
donations  are  of  lands  uncultivated  and 
unappropriated-t  The  monasteries  ao- 
quired  legitimate  riches  by  the  cultiune 
of  these  deserted  tracts,  and  by  the  pru« 
dent  management  of  their  revenues, 
which  were  less  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  dissipation  than  those  of  the 
laity.  'Their  wealth,  continually  aecumu- 
lated,  enabled  them  to  become  the  regular 
purchasers  of  landed  estates,  especialhr 
m  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  Gets 
of  the  nobility  were  constantly  in  the 
market  for  sale  or  mortgage.^ 

If  the  possessions  of  'ecclesiastical 
communities  had  all  been  as  sotoeuak^ 
fairly  earned,  we  could  find  no-  inpropeHy 
thing  in  them  to  reprehend.  ««4»i»*- 
But  other  sources  of  wealth  were  less 
pure ;  and  they  derived  their  wealth  from 
many  sources.  Those  who  entered  into 
a  monastery  threw  frequently  their  whole 
estates  into  the  common  stock ;  and  even 
the  children  of  rich  parents  were  expect- 
ed to  make  a  donation  of  land  on  assu- 
ming the  cowl.  Some  gave  their  proper- 
ty to  the  church  before  entering  on  milita^ 
ry  expeditions ;  gifts  were  made  by  some  , 
to  take  effect  after  their  lives,  and  be- 
(^uests  by  many  in  the  terrors  of  dissolu- 
tion. Even  those  legacies  to  charitable  , 
purposes,  which  the  clergy  could  with 
more  decency  and  speciousness  recom- 
mend, and  of  which  the  administration 
was  generally  confined  to  them,  were  fre- 
quently applied  to  their  own  benefit.^ 
They  failed  not,  above  all,  to  inculcate 
upon  the  wealthy  sinner,  that  no  atone- 
ment could  be  so  acceptable  to  Heaven 
as  liberal  presents  to  its  earthly  dele- 
gates.!   To  die  without  allotting  a  por- 


•  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  205. 

t  Muntori,  Dissert.  85.    Da  Caoj^e,  t.  Eremas. 

t  Heeren,  Essai  sur  lee  Croisedes,  p.  lG6c 
Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  2d3. 

^  Primd  sacris  pastoribos  data  eat  facvltas,  at 
haereditatia  portio  m  paupNeres  el  egenos  ditiperge- 
retur;  sed  senshn  ecclesin  quoque  in  pauperam 
censam  ▼enenint,  alque  intestate  gentis  mens  cre- 
dits eat  procliTior  in  eaa  futora  fuisae :  qoi  ex  re 
pinipias  illarum  patrimoninm  evasit  Immo  epia- 
copi  ipai  in  rem  suam  ejusmodi  consuetndinem 
interdum  convertebant :  ac  tributum  evssii,  quod 
antea  pii  moris  fuit.— Muratori,  Antiquitates  ita 
li»,  t.  T.,  Dissert.  67. 

11  Muratori,  Dissert.  67  (Antiquit.  Italis,  t.  v., 
p.  1055),  has  preserved  a  curious  charter  of  an  Ital- 
ian count,  who  declares,  that,  stroek  with  reflee- 
tions  upon  his  finfiil  state,  he  had  taken  counael 
with  certain  religious  how  he  should  atone  for  hia 
offences.    Accepto  consilio  ab  iis  ezcepto  si  re 
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tioa  of  woridly  wealth  to  pious  uses, 
was  accounted  almost  like  suicide,  or  a 
refusal  of  the  last  sacraineuts ;  and  hence 
intestacy  passed  for  a  sort  of  fraud  upon 
the  church,  which  she  punished  by  taking 
the  administration  of  the  deceased's  ef- 
fects into  her  own  hands.  This,  howev- 
er, was  peculiar  to  England,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  there  only  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  III., 
when  the  bishop  took  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testate's personal  estate,  for  the  advan-^ 
tage  of  the  church  and  poor,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  his  next  of  kin.*  The 
canonical  penances  imposed  upon  repent- 
ant offenders,  extravagantly  severe  in 
themselves,  were  commuted  for  money 
or  for  immoveable  possessions ;  a  fertile, 
though  scandalous  source  of  monastic 
wealth,  which  the  popes  afterward  di- 
verted into  their  own  coffers  by  the 
usage  of  dispensations  and  indulgences.! 
The  church  lands  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  taxes,  though  not  in  general  from 
military  service,  when  of  a  feudal  tenure. 
8ut  their  tenure  was  frequently  in  what 
was  called  frankalmoign,  without  any 
obligation  of  service.  Hence  it  became 
a  customary  fraud  of  lay  proprietors  to 
grant  estates  to  the  church,  which  they 
received  again  by  way  of  fief  or  lease, 
exempted  from  public  burdens.  And  as 
if  all  these  means  of  accumulating  what 
they  could  not  legitimately  enjoy  were 
insufficient,  the  monks  prostituted  their 
knowledge  of  writing  to  the  purpose  of 
forging  charters  in  their  own  favour, 
which  might  easily  impose  upon  an  igno- 
rant age,  since  it  has  required  a  peculiar 
science  to  detect  them  in  modern  times. 
Such  rapacity  might  seem  incredible  in 
men  cut  off  from  the  pursuits  of  life  and 
the  hope  of  posterity,  if  we  did  not  be- 
hold every  day  the  unreasonableness  of 
avarice,  and  the  fervour  of  professional 
attachment.^ 

Dunciare  saeculo  posaem,  nuHum  esse  melius  inter 
eleemosinanim  virtuies,  <}uim  si  de  propriis  meis 
subsUDliis  in  monastonom  coDceaerem.  Hoc 
coBsiliuin  ab  iis  libenter,  et  ardentissiino  animo  ego 
•ceepi. 

•  Selden,  ▼ol.  iii.,  p.  iS76.  PryBDe's  Constitu- 
lioDs,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  18.  Blackstooe,  vol.  ii.,  cbap.  33. 
Id  France,  the  lord  of  the  fief  seems  to  have  taken 
the  whole  spoil.— Da  Cange,  v.  Intestatus. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert.  68. 

i  Muratori's  65th,  67th,  and  68tb  Dissertations 
oo  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  have  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  my  text,  with  Father  Paurs  trea- 
tise on  Benefices,  especially  chaps.  19  and  29; 
Giannone,  loc.  cit.  and  L  iv.,  c.  12 ;  1.  ▼.,  c.  6 ;  1.  z., 
e.  I2L  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Ailemands,  t.  i.,  p.  370 ; 
t.  ii.,  p.  203.  462 ;  t.  iv..  p.  202.  Fleury,  111.,  Dis- 
coors  sur  I'Hist  Ecclte.  Da  Cange,  toc.  Pra- 


As  an  additional  source  of  reyenue, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law,  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  recommended  or 
enjoined.  These,  however,  were  not  ap- 
plicable at  first  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
resident  ekergy.  Parochial  divis-  ^^^^ 
ions,  as  they  now  exist,  did  not 
take  place,  at  least  in  some  countries,  till 
several  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.*  The  rural  churches, 
erected  successively  as  the  necessities 
of  a  congregation  required,  or  the  piety 
of  a  lanSoid  suggested,  were  in  fact  a 
sort  of  chapels  dependant  on  the  cathe^ 
dral,  and  served  by  itinerant  ministers  at 
the  bishop's  discretion.  The  bishop  him- 
self received  the  tithes,  and  apportioned 
them  as  he  thought  fit.  A  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne,  however,  regulates  their  di- 
vision into  three  parts ;  one  for  the  bish* 
op  and  his  clergy,  a  second  for  the  poor, 
and  a  third  for  the  su[^rt  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church.f  Some  of  the  rural  church* 
es  obtained  by  episcopal  concessions  the 
privileges  of  baptism  and  burial,  which 
were  accompanied  with  a  fixed  share  of 
tithes,  and  seem  to  imply  the  residence 
of  a  minister.  The  same  privileges  were 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest ;  and  thus 
a  complete  parochial  division  was  finally 
established.  But  this  was  hardly  the 
case  in  England  till  near^the  time  of  the 
conquest.^ 

The  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
parochial  churches  became  independent, 
appears  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  ascribe  a  great  antiquity  to 
the  universal  payment  of  tithes.  There 
are,  however,  more  direct  proofs  that  thi» 
species  of  ecclesiastical  property  was 
acquired  not  only  by  degrees,  but  with 
considerable  opposition.  We  find  the 
payment  of  tithes  'first  enjoined  by  the 
canons  of  a  provincial  council  in  France 
near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  From 
the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or 
even  later,  it  is  continually  enforced  by 
similar  authority.^  Father  Paul  remarks, 
that  most  of  the  sermons  preached  about 
the  eighth  century  inculcate  this  as  a 
duty,  and  even  seem  to  place  the  summit 
of  Christian  perfection  in  its  perform- 

*  Muratori,  Dissert  74.  ^nd  Fleury,  Institutiona 
au  Droit  Eccl^aiastioue,  t.  i.,  p.  162.  refer  the  ori- 
gin of  parishes  to  tne  fourth  century;  but  this 
must  be  limited  to  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
empire. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p^  206l  This  seems  to  have 
been  founded  on  an  ancient  canon.— F.  Paul,  c.  7. 

t  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  220. 

6  Selden*s  History  of  Tithes,  vol  iii..  p.  IIOS, 
edtt.  Wilkins.  Tithes  are  said  by  Qianiione  to 
have  been  enforced  by  some  papal  decreea  in  the 
sixth  century,  I  iii,  c  6. 
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ance.*^  This  reluctant  sabmission  of  the 
people  to  a  general  and  permanent  tribute 
18  perfectly  consistent  with  the  eagerness 
displayed  by  them  in  accumulating  yoI- 
untary  donations  upon  the  church.  Char- 
lemagne was  the  first  who  gave  the  con- 
firmation of  a  civil  statute  to  these  ec- 
clesiastical injunctions;  no  one  at  least 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  adduced  any  ear- 
lier law  for  the  payment  of  tithes  than 
one  of  his  capitularies.f  But  it  would  be 
]>recipitate  to  infer,  either  that  the  prac- 
tice had  not  already  gained  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  became  universal 
in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  Char- 
lemagne.|  In  the  subsequent  ages,  it 
was  very  common  to  appropriate  tithes, 
which  had  originally  been  payable  to  the 
bishop,  either  towards  the  support  of  par- 
ticular churches,  or,  according  to  the  prev- 
alent superstition,  to  monastic  founda- 
tions.^ These  arbitrary  consecrations, 
though  the  subject  of  complaint,  lasted, 
by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  of  the  land- 
holder, till  about  the  year  1200.  It  was 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  tithes,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally confined  to  those  called  predial, 
or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  extended, 
at  least  in  theory,  to  every  species  of 
profit,  and  to  the  wages  of  every  kind  of 
ubour.) 

Yet  tnere  were  many  hinderances  that 
SpoiiaiiM  thwarted  the  clergy  in  their  ac- 
«rehorcii  quisition  of  opulence,  and  a  sort 
proi*rty-  q(  reflux,  that  set  sometimes  very 
strongly  against  them.  In  times  of  bar- 
barous violence,  nothing  can  thoroughly 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  prowess.  The  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  middle  ages  presents 
one  long  contention  of  fraud  against  rob- 
bery ;  of  acquisitions  made  by  the  church 

•  Treatise  on  Benefices,  ell. 

t  Mably  (Observations  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  t. 
1.,  p.  238  et  438)  has,  with  remarkable  rashness, 
attacked  the  current  opinion,  that  Charlemagne 
eetablished  the  legal  obligation  of  tithes,  and  de- 
nied that  any  of  his  capitaiaries  bear  such  an  inter- 
pretation. Those  which  he  quotes  have  indeed  a 
different  meaning ;  but  he  has  overlooked  an  ex- 
press enactment  m  789  (Balozii  Capitularia,  t  i.,  p. 
253),  which  admits  of  no  question ;  and  I  beliere 
that  there  are  others  in  confirmation. 

X  The  grant  of  Ethelwolf  in  855  seemii  to  be 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  right  to  tithes  in 
Endand.  Whether  this  law,  for  such  it  was,  met 
with  constant  regard,  is  another  question.  It  is 
•aid  by  Msrina,  that  tithes  were  not  legally  estab- 
lished in  Castile  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.— £n- 
sayo  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  359. 

6  Selden,  p.  1114,  et  seq.    Coke,  2  Inst.,  p.  641. 

11  Seiden's  History  of  Tithes.  Treatise  on  Ben- 
efices, c.  28.    Oiannone,  I.  x.,  c.  12. 


through  such  means  as  I  have  described, 
and  torn  from  her  by  lawless  power. 
Those  very  men  who,  in  the  hour  of 
sickness  and  impending  death,  showered 
the  gifts  of  expiatory  devotion  upon  her 
altan,  had  passed  the  sunshine  of  their 
lives  in  sacrilegious  plunder.  Notwith 
standing  the  frequent  instances  of  ex- 
treme reverence  for  religious  institutions 
among  the  nobility,  we  should  be  deceiv- 
ed in  supposing  this  to  be  their  general 
character.  Rapacity,  not  less  insatiable 
than  that  of  the  abbots,  was  commonly 
united  with  a  daring  fierceness  that  the 
abbots  could  not  resist.  In  every  coun 
try,  we  And  continual  faimentation  over 
the  plunder  of  ecclesiastical  possessions. 
Charles  Martel  is  reproached  with  having 
given  the  first  notorious  example  of  such 
spoliation.  It  was  not,  however,  com 
monly  practised  by  sovereigns.  But  the 
evil  was  not  the  less  universally  felt. 
The  parochial  tithes,  especially,  as  the 
hand  of  robbery  falls  heaviest  upon  the 
weak,  were  exposed  to  unlawful  seizure. 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  noth- 
ing was  more  common  than  to  see  the 
revenues  of  benefices  in  the  hands  of  lay 
impropriators,  who  employed  curates  at 
the  cheapest  rate ;  an  abuse  that  has  nev- 
er ceased  in  the  church.*  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  restore  these  tithes ; 
but  even  Gregory  VII.  did  not  venture  to 
proceed  in  it;t  and  indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  might  be  held  in  some 
instances  by  a  lawful  title.l  Sometimes 
the  property  of  monasteries  was  dilapida- 
ted by  corrupt  abbots,  whose  acts,  how- 
ever  clandestine  and  unlawful,  it  was  not 
easy  to  revoke.  And  both  the  bishops 
and  convents  were  obhged  to  invest  pow- 
erful lay  protectors,  under  the  name  of 
advocates,  with  considerable  fiefs,  as  the 
price  of  their  assistance  against  depreda- 
tors. But  these  advocates  became  too 
often  themselves  the  spoilers,  and  oppres- 
sed the  helpless  ecclesiastics  for  whose 
defence  they  had  been  engaged.^ 


*  Du  Cange,  toc.  Abbss. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  204.  At  an  assembly  held  at 
St.  Denis  in  997,  tne  bishops  proposed  to  restore 
the  tithes  to  the  secular  clergy :  but  such  a  tumult 
was  excited  by  this  attempt,  that  the  meeting  was 
broken  up.— Recueil  des  Mistoriens,  t.  xi.,  prvfot, 
p.  212. 

t  Selden's  Hist,  of  Tithes,  p.  1136.  The  thiid 
council  of  Lateran  restrains  Isymen  from  transfer- 
ring their  impropriated  tithes  to  other  laymen.— 
VellT,  Hist,  de  France,  t  iii.,  p.  235.  This  seems 
tacitly  to  admit  that  their  poesession  was  lawful,  at 
least  by  prescription. 

^  For  the  injuries  susUined  by  ecclesiastical  pro* 
prietors,  see  Muratori,  Dissert  72.  Du  Cange,  t 
Advocatus.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  220,  470 ;  t.  in.,  p 
290 ;  t  vr.,  p.  188, 202.    Recueil  des  Historiens,  t 
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If  it  had  uot  been  for  these  drawbacks, 
the  clergy  must,  one  would  imagine,  have 
ahnost  acquired  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  soil.  They  did  enjoy  nearly  one  half 
of  England,  and,  I  believe,  a  greater  pro- 
portion in  some  countries  of  Europe.* 
They  had  reached,  perhaps,  their  ze- 
nith in  respect  of  territorial  property 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.f  After  that  time,  the  disposition 
to  enrich  the  clergy  by  pious  donations 
grew  more  languid,  and  was  put  under 
certain  legal  restraints,  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  advert ;  but  they  became  rather 
more  secure  from  forcible  usurpations. 

The  acquisitions  of  wealth  by  the 
Bedmiasti-  church  were  hardly  so  remarka- 
caijonttiio-  ble,  and  scarcely  contributed  so 
^^"^  much  to  her  greatness,  as  those 

innovations  upon  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  whicn  fall  under,  the  head  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  immunity. 
It  is  hardly,  pertiaps,  necessary  to  cau- 
tion the  reader,  that  rights  of  territorial 
justice,  possessed  by  ecclesiastics  in  vir- 
tue of  tlieir  fiefs,  are  by  no  means  in- 
cluded in  this  description.  Episcopal  ju- 
risdiction, properly  so  called,  may  be 
considered  as  depending  upon  the  choice 
of  litigant  parties,  upon  their  condition, 
and  upon  the  subject  matter  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

1.  The  arbitrative  authority  of  ecclesi- 
Arbitrap  astical  pastors,  if  not  coeval  with 
^^'  Christianity,  grew  up  very  early  in 
the  church,  and  was  natural,  or  even  ne- 
cessary, to  an  insulated  and  persecuted 
society.^  Accustomed  to  feel  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  imperial  tribunals,  and 
even  to  consider  a  recurrence  to  them  as 
hardly  consistent  with  their  profession, 
the  early  Christians  retained  somewhat 
of  a  similar  prejudice  even  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  religion.  The  arbi- 
tration of  their  bishops  still  seemed  a  less 
objectionable  mode  of  settling  differen- 


xi.,  prafot.,  p.  184.  Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotorum,  t.  i..  p.  595.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  LaDgue- 
doc,  t.  ii.,  p.  109,  and  appendix,  passim. 

*  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p  413,  from 
Avesbiiry.  According  to  a  calculation  founded  on 
a  passage  in  Knyghton,  the  revenue  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  in  1337  amounted  to  730,000  marks  per 
annum. — Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol. 
i.,  p.  519.  Histoixe  du  Droit  public  Eccl6s.  Fran- 
cois, t.  i.,  p.  214. 

t  The  great  age  of  monasteries  in  England  was 
in  the  reigns  o(  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 
— Lylt1eton*8  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii,  p.  329.  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  contemporary  with  Henry  II.,  was  also  a 
DOted  founder  of  monasterie8.~Dalrymple's  Annals. 

t  I  Corinth.,  c.  iv.  The  word  ^ovBtvrmivoos^  ren- 
dered in  our  version  *'  of  no  reputation,"  haa  been 
interpreted  by  some  to  mean, jpersons  destitute  of 
coercive  authority,  referees.  The  passage  at  least 
tends  to  discourage  suits  before  a  secular  judge; 


ces.  And  this  arbitrative  jurisdiction  was 
powerfully  supported  by  a  law  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  directed  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  enforce  the  execution  of  episco- 
pal awards.  Another  edict,  ascribed  to 
the  same  emperor,  and  annexed  to  the 
Theodosian  code,  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  to  all  causes  which 
either  party  chose  to  refer  to  it,  even 
where  they  had  already  commenced  in  a 
secular  court,  and  declared  the  bishop's 
sentence  not  subject  to  appeal.  This 
edict  has  clearly  been  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  It  is  evident,  by  a  novel  of  Va* 
lentinian  III.,  about  460,  that  the  church 
had  still  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of 
a  temporal  nature,  except  by  means  of 
the  joint  reference  of  contending  parties. 
Some  expressions,  indeed,  used  by  the 
emperor,  seem  intended  to  repress  the 
spirit  of  encroachment  upon  the  civil 
magistrates,  which  had  probably  begun 
to  manifest  itself.  Charlemagne,  how- 
ever, deceived  by  the  spurious  constitu- 
tion in  the  Theodosian  code,  repeats  all 
its  absurd  and  enormous  provisions  in  one 
of  his  capitularies.*  But  it  appears  so 
inconceivsU>le,  that  an  enlightened  sov- 
ereign should  deliberately  place  in  the 
hierarchy  this  absolute  control  over  his 
own  magistrates,  that  one  might  be  justi- 
fied in  suspecting  some  kind  of  fraud  to 
have  been  practised  upon  him,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  extent  of  his  concession.  Certain  it 
is,  that  we  do  not  find  the  church,  in  her 
most  arrogant  temper,  asserting  the  full 
privileges  contained  in  this  capitulary.f 

2.  If  it  was  considered  almost  as  a 
general  obli|ration  upon  the  prim-  coercive 
itive  Christians  to  decide  their  over  the 
civil  disputes  by  internal  arbitrap  ^jjffy*" 
tion,  much  more  would  this  be  in-  ^ " 
cumbent  upon  the  clergy.  The  canons 
of  several  councils,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  sentence  a  bishop  or  priest  to 
deposition  who  should  bring  any  suit, 
civil  or  even  criminal,  before  a  secular 
magistrate,  lliis  must,  it  should  appear, 
be  confined  to  causes  where  the  defend- 
ant was  a  clerk,  since  the  ecclesiastical 
court  had  hitherto  no  coercive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  laity.  It  was  not  so  easy 
to  induce  laymen,  in  their  suits  against 
clerks,  to  prefer  the  episcopal  tribunal. 
The  emperors  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
favour  this  species  of  encroachment  till 


*  Balazii  Capitularia,  t  i..  p.  985. 

t  Gibbon,  c.  xx.  Oiannone,  1.  ii.,  c.  8 :  1.  iii.,  c,  6, 
1.  vL,  c.  7.  Schmidt,  t  ii,  p.  206.  Fleury,  7« 
Discours,  and  Institutions  au  Droit  Eccl^siastique, 
t.  ii.,  p.  1.  M6moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip- 
tioDS.  t.  uzviL,  p.  5^. 
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the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  ordered  civil 
suits  against  ecclesiastics  to  be  carried 
oidy  before  the  bishops.  Yet  this  was 
accompanied  by  a  provision,  that  a  party 
dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  might  ap- 
ply to  the  secular  magistrate,  not  as  an 
appellant,  but  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction ; 
for,  if  different  judgments  were  given  in 
the  two  courts,  the  process  was  ultimate- 
ly referred  to  the  emperor.*  But  the 
early  Merovingian  kings  adopted  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over 
causes  wherein  clerks  were  interested, 
without  any  of  the  checks  which  Justin- 
ian had  provided.  Many  laws  enacted 
during  their  reigns,  and  under  Charle- 
magne, strictly  prohibit  the  temporal 
magistrates  from  entertaining  complaints 
against  the  cliildren  of  the  church. 

This  jurisdiction  ov«r  the  civil  causes 
Andorim-  of  clerks  was  not  immediately 
inai  suita.  attended  with  an  equally  exclu- 
sive cognizance  of  criminal  offences  im-^ 
puted  to  them,  wherein  the  state  is  so 
deeply  interested,  and  the  church  could 
inflict  so  inadequate  a  punishment.  Jus- 
tinian appears  to  have  reserved  such  of- 
fences for  trial  before  the  imperial  ma- 
gistrate, though  with  a  material  provision 
that  the  sentence  against  a  clerk  should 
not  be  executed  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  or  the  final  decision  of  the 
emperor.  The  bishop  is  not  expressly 
invested  with  this  controlling  power  by 
the  laws  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  they 
enact  that  he  must  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  one  of  his  clerks ;  which  probably  was 
intended  to  declare  the  necessity  of  his 
concurrence  in  the  judgment.  The  epis- 
copal order  was  indeed  absolutely  ex- 
empted from  secular  jurisdiction  by  Jus- 
tinian; a  privilege  which  it  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  establish  under  the  ear- 
lier emperors.  France  permitted  the 
same  immunity;  Chilpenc,  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  of  her  kings,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  charge  some  of  his  bishops  with 
treason,  except  before  a  council  of  their 
brethren.  Finally,  Charlemagne  seems 
to  have  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  an  absolute  exemption  from 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  magistrate.! 


*  This  was  also  established  about  the  same  time 
by  Athaiaric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  of 
course  affected  the  popes,  who  were  his  subjects. 
—St.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  6a  Fieury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  t 
▼ii.,  p.  292. 

t  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie,  ubi  supra.  Gian- 
none,  1.  iii.,  c.  6.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  236.  Fieury, 
nbi  supra. 

Some  of  these  writers  do  not  state  the  law  of 
Charlemagne  so  strongly.  Nevertheless  the  word  s 
of  a  capitulary  in  789,  tJt  clerici  ecclesiastici  ordi- 
nis  ai  culpam  incurrarint,  apod  ecdeaiasticOB  jadi- 


3.  The  character  of  a  cause,  as  well 
as  of  the  parties  engaged,  might  orw  iwtie 
bring  it  within  the  limiu  of  ec  n»a'«w««efc 
clesLastical  jurisdiction.  In  all  questions 
simply  religious,  the  church  had  an  ori- 
ginal right  of  decision ;  in  those  of  a  tem* 
poral  nature,  the  civil  magistrate  had,  by 
the  imperial  constitutions,  as  exclusive 
an  authority.*  Later  ages  witnessed 
strange  innovations  in  this  respect,  when 
the  spiritual  courts  usurped,  under  so- 
phistical pretences,  almost  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  But  these  en- 
croachments were  not,  I  apprehend,  very 
striking  till  the  twelfth  century ;  and  aa 
about  the  same  time  measures,  more  or 
less  vigorous  and  successful,  began  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  restrain  them,  I  shall 
defer  this  part  of  ihe  subject  for  the 
present. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  riches  and  juiis«> 
diction  of  the  hierarchy,  I  may  political 
seem  to  have  implied  their  politi-  poweror 
cal  influence,  which  is  naturally  «^"w- 
connected  with  the  two  former.  They 
possessed,  however,  more  direct  means 
of  acquiring  temporal  power.  Even  un- 
der the  Roman  einperors  they  had  found 
their  road  into  palaces ;  they  were  some* 
times  ministers,  more  often  secret  coun- 
sellors, always  necessary,  but  formida- 
ble allies,  whose  support  was  to  be  con- 
ciliated, and  interference  to  be  respected. 
But  they  assumed  a  far  more  decided 
influence  over  the  new  kingdoms  of  tho 
west.  They  were  entitled,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  nature  of  those  free  goy- 
emments,  to  a  privilege  unknown  under 
the  imperial  despotism,  that  of  assisting 
in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  na- 
tion. CouncOs  of  bishops,  such  as  had 
been  convoked  by  Constantino  and  his 
successors,  were  limited  in  their  fmic- 
tions  to  decisions  of  faith,  or  canons  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  the  nor- 
thern nations  did  not  so  well  preserve 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  spir- 
itual legislation.  The  laity  seldom,  per- 
haps, gave  their  suflrage  to  the  canons 
of  the  church ;  but  the  church  was  not 
so  scrupulous  as  to  trespassing  upon  the 
province  of  the  laity.  Many  provisions 
are  found  in  the  canons  of  national  and 


centur,  non  apud  ssculares,  are  sufficiently  gen- 
eral (Balu2.  Capitul.,  t.  i.,  p.  227):  and  the  same 
is  expressed  still  more  forcibW  in  the  collection 
published  by  Ansegisus  under  Louis  the  Debonair. 
—(Idem,  pp.  904  and  1115.)  See  other  proofs  in 
Fieury,  Hist.  EccUs.,  t.  iz.,  p.  607. 

*  Quotiee  de  religione  agitur,  eplscopos  opoitet 
judicare;  alteras  ^ero  causae  qua  ad  ordinarios 
cognitores  yel  ad  ueum  publici  juris  pertinent,  1»- 

G'bus  oportet  audiri.   Lex  Arcaaii  et  Honorii,  apod 
;4aL  da  PAcad^mie,  t  zzxiz.,  p.  571 
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even  provincial  councils,  which  relate  to 
the  temporal  constitution  of  the  state. 
Thus  one  held  at  Calcluith  (an  unknown 
place  in  England),  in  787,  enacted  that 
none  but  legitimate  princes  should  be 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  not  such  as 
were  engendered  in  adultery  or  incest. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
this  synod  was  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
being  summoned  by  the  pope*s  legate, 
yet  the  kings  of  Mercia  ana  Northum- 
berland, with  many  of  their  nobles,  con- 
firmed the  canons  by  their  siffnature. 
As  for  the  councils  held  under  the  Visi- 
goth kings  of  Spain  during  the  seventh 
century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal  assemblies  ^  No 
kingdom  was  so  thoroughly  under  the 
bondage  of  the  hierarchy  as  Spain.t  The 
first  dynasty  of  France  seem  to  have 
kept  Uieir  national  convention,  called 
the  Field  of  March,  more  distinct  from 
merely  ecclesiastical  councils. 

The  bishops  acquired  and  retained  a 
great  part  of  their  ascendency  by  a  very 
respectable  instrument  of  power,  intel- 
lectual superiority.  As  they  alone  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  they 
were  naturally  intrusted  with  political 
correspondence,  and  with  the  framing 
of  the  laws.  As  they  alone  knew  the 
elements  of  a  few  sciences,  the  educa^ 
tion  of  royal  families  devolved  upon  them 
as  a  necessary  duty.  In  the  fall  of  Rome, 
their  influence  upon  the  barbarians  wore 
down  the  asperities  of  conquest,  and 
saved  the  provincials  half  the  shock  of 
that  tremendous  revolution.  As  captive 
Greeqe  is  said  to  have  subdued  her  Ro- 
man conquerors,  so  Rome,  in  her  own 
turn  of  servitude,  cast  the  fetters  of  a 
moral  captivity  upon  the  fierce  invaders 
of  the  north.  Cluefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  bishops,  whose  ambition  may 
be  forgiven  for  its  eflbcts,  her  religion, 
her  language,  in  part  even  her  laws,  were 
transplanted  into  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Toledo,  which  became  a  degree  less  bar- 
barous by  imitation.! 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great 
supmnaey  authority  and  privileffes  of  the 
ofUwataia,  church,  it  was  decidedly  subject 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  both 
during  the  continuance  of  the  western 
empire,  and  after  its  subversion.  The 
emperors  convoked,  regulated,  and  dis- 
solved universal  councils;  the  kings  of 

*  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortefl,  t.  i.,  p.  9. 

t  See  mstancea  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Spanish  biahopa  in  Pleury,  Hist  £ccl6s.,  t.  Tiii.^p. 
368,  397 ;  t  ix.,  p.  68,  &c. 

t  Schmidt,  1. 1.,  p.  366. 


Fnmce  and  Spain  exercised  the  sam«,  > 
right  over  the  synods  of  their  national    ^ 
churches.^   The  Ostrogoth  kin^s  of  Italy 
fixed  by  their  edicts  the  limits  witlim 
which  matrimony  was  prohibited  on  ac-     , 
count  of  consanguinity,  and  granted  dis- 
pensations   from   them.f    Though   the         ^ 
Roman  emperors  left  episcopal  elections 
to  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocess, 
in  which   thev  were  followed  by  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  yet  they  often 
interfered  so  far  as  to  confirm  a  decision, 
or  to  determine  a  contest.    The  kings  of 
France  went  farther,  and  seem  to  have 
invariably  either  nominated  the  bishops, 
or,  what  was  neariy  tantamount,  recom* 
mended  their  own  candidate  to  the  elec* 
tors. 

But  the  sovereign  who  maintained  with  ■ 
the  greatest  vigour  his  ecclesi-  eapeeiaiiy 
astical  supremacy  was  Charle-  orcharie- 
magne.  Most  of  the  capitularies  ^«noe. 
of  his  reign  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church;  principally,  indeed,  taken  from 
the  ancient  canons,  but  not  the  less  re- 
ceiving an  additional  sanction  from  his 
authority.^  Some  of  his  regulations^ 
which  af^pear  to  have  been  original,  are 
such  as  men  of  high-church  principles 
would,  even  in  mo<km  times,  deem  in^ 
fringements  of  spiritual  independence; 
that  no  legend  of  doubtful  authority 
should  be  read  in  the  churches,  but  only 
the  canonical  books,  and  that  no  saint 
should  be  honoured  whom  the  whole 
church  did  not  acknowledge.  These 
were  not  passed  in  a  synod  of  bishoDs^ 
but  enjoined  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
emperor,  who  seems  to  have  arrogated  a 
legislative  power  over  the  church,  which 
he  did  not  possess  in  tempon^  affairs. 
Many  of  his  other  laws  relating  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  are  enacted  in 
a  general  council  of  the  lay  nobility  as 
well  as  of  prelates,  and  are  so  blended 
with  those  of  a  secular  nature,  that  the 
two  orders  may  appear  to  have  equally 
consented  to  the  whole.  His  father 
Pepin,  indeed,  left  a  remarkable  prece- 
dent in  a  council  held  in  744,  where  the 
Nicene  faith  is  declared  to  be  established, 


*  Encyclop^ie,  art  Concile.    Schmidt,  t.  i., 

{I.  384.    De  Marca,  De  Concordantii  Sacerdotii  et 
mperii,  L  ii.,  c.  9, 11 ;  et  1.  i^M  paMim. 

The  last  of  these  sometimes  endesTOura  to  ex 
tennate  the  roval  supremacy,  but  his  own  work 
fomishes  abanoant  eridence  of  it ;  especially  I.  vi. 
c.  19,  &c.  For  the  ecclesiastical  independence  of 
Spain,  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  see  Marina, 
Ensaro  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  322,  dec. ;  and 
De  Marca,  1.  tl,  c.  23. 
t  Giannone,  1.  iii.,  c.  6. 

t  Baluzii  Capitularia,  passim.    Schmidt,  t.  iL, 
D.  839     Gaitlard,  Vie  de  Charlemagne,  t  iii. 
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and  even  a  particular  heresy  condemned, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops  and  no- 
bles. But  whatever  share  we  may  ima- 
gine the  laity  in  general  to  have  had  in 
such  matters,  Charlemagne  himself  did 
not  consider  even  theological  decisions 
as  beyond  his  province;  and,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  manifested  a  deter- 
mination not  to  surrender  his  own  judg- 
ment, even  in  questions  of  that  nature,  to 
any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

This  part  of  Charlemagne's  conduct  is 
duly  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  before 
we  censure  his  vast  extension.of  ecclesi- 
astical privileges.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  his  character  than  the  bigotry 
of  those  weak  princes  who  have  suffered 
the  clerey  to  reign  under  their  names. 
He  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, conceived  by  his  own  compre- 
hensive genius,  but  requiring  too  continual 
an  application  of  similar  talents  for  dura- 
ble execution.  It  was  the  error  of  a 
superior  mind,  zealous  for  religion  and 
learning,  to  believe  that  men,  dedicated 
to  the  functions  of  the  one,  and  posses- 
sing what  remained  of  the  other,  might, 
through  strict  rules  of  discipline^  enforced 
by  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  sovereign, 
become  fit  instruments  to  reform  and 
civilize  a  barbarous  empire.  It  was  the 
error  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  to  judge  too 
favourably  of  human  nature,  and  to  pre- 
sume that  great  trusts  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  great  benefits  remembered. 

It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  an 
ambitious  hierarchy  did  not  endure  with- 
out reluctance  this  imperial  supremacy 
of  Charlemagne,  though  it  was  not  expe- 
dient for  them  to  resist  a  prince  so  for- 
midable, and  from  whom  they  had  so 
^^  much  to  expect.  But  their  dis- 
orihehu!!'  satisfaction  at  a  scheme  of 
mehyin  government  incompatible  with 
2j"JS?**  their  own  objects  of  perfect  in- 
dependence, produced  a  violent 
recoil  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  who  at- 
tempted to  act  the  censor  of  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  his  father,  though  with  very  inferior 
qualifications  for  so  delicate  an  under- 
taking. The  bishops,  accordingly,  were 
among  the  chief  instigators  of  those  nu- 
merous revolts  of  his  children  which 
harassed  this  emperor.  They  set,  upon 
one  occasion,  the  first  example  of  a 
usurpation  wlidch  was  to  become  very 
dangerous  to  society,  the  deposition  of 
sovereigns  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Louis,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  en- 
emies, had  been  intimidated  enough  to 
undergo  a  public  penance ;  and  the  bish- 
ops pretended  that,  accoiding  to  a  can-. 


on  of  the  church,  he  was  incapable  of 
returning  afterward  to  a  secular  life,  or 
preserving  the  character  of  sovereignty.* 
Circumstances  enabled  him  to  retain  tbe 
empire,  in  defiance  of  this  sentence ;  but 
the  church  had  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
trampling  upon  crowned  heads,  and  was 
eager  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Under 
the  disjointed  and  feeble  administration 
of  his  posterity  in  their  several  kingdoms, 
the  bishops  availed  themselves  of  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  exalt  their  tem- 
poral power.  Those  weak  Carlovingian 
princes,  in  their  mutual  animosities,  en- 
couraged the  pretensions  of  a  common 
enemy.  Thus,  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  having  driven  their 
brother  Lothaire  from  his  dominions, 
held  an  assembly  of  some  bishops,  who 
adjudged  him  unworthy  to  reign,  and 
after  exacting  a  promise  from  the  two 
allied  brothers  to  govern  better  than  he 
had  done,  permitted  and  commanded 
them  to  divide  his  territories.!  After 
concurring  in  this  unprecedented  en- 
croachment, Charles  the  Bald  had  little 
right  to  complain  when,  some  years  af- 
terward; an  assembly  of  bishops  declared 
himself  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  re- 
leased his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  transferred  his  kingdom  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  But,  in  truth,  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  deny  the  principle  which  he  had 
contributed  to  maintain.  Even  in  his  own 
behalf,  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  nation  whom  they 
represent.  "  No  one,"  says  this  degener- 
ate grandson  of  Charlemagne,  **  ought  to 
have  degraded  me  from  the  throne  to 
which  I  was  consecrated,  until  at  least  I 


*  Habitu  sscnli  se  ezuens  habitum  poenitentifl 
per  impositionem  manuum  episcoporum  sascepit ; 
ut  post  tantam  talemqoe  poBnitentiam  nemo  ultra 
ad  militiam  ssBcolarem  redeat.  Acta  «zauctoracio- 
nis  Ludovici,  apud  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  68.  There 
was  a  sort  of  precedent,  though  not,  I  think,  very 
apposite,  for  this  doctrine  of  implied  abdication,  in 
the  case  ofWamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain, 
who,  having  been  clothed  with  a  monastic  dress, 
according  to  a  common  superstition,  during  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  was  afterward  adjudged  b^  a  council 
mcapable  of  resuming  his  crown,  to  which  he  toI- 
untarily  submitted.  The  story,  as  told  by  an  ori> 
ginal  writer,  quoted  in  Baronms,  ad  A.  D.  681,  is 
too  obscure  to  warrant  any  positive  inference; 
though  I  think  we  may  justly  suspect  a  fraaduleDt 
contrivance  between  the  bishops  and  Ervigius,  the 
successor  of  Wamba.  The  latter,  besides  his  mo- 
nastic attire,  had  received  the  last  sacrament ;  after 
which  he  might  be  deemed  civilly  dead.— Fleury, 
3>M  Discours  sur  I'Hist.  Eccl^siast,  puts  this  case 
too  strongly,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  bishops  de- 
posed Wamba ;  it  may  have  been  a  voluntary  abdi- 
cation, influenced  by  superstition,  or,  perhaps,  by 
disease. 

t  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  77.  Velly,  t.  ii,  p.  61 ;  see 
too  p.  74. 
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had  been  heard  and  judged  by  the  bishops, 
throuf  h  whose  ministry  I  was  consecra- 
ted, who  are  called  the  thrones  of  God, 
in  which  God  sitteth,  and  by  whom  he 
dispenses  his  judgments ;  to  whose  pa^ 
temal  chastisement  I  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit, and  do  still  submit  myself.''* 

These  passages  are  very  remarkable, 
and  afibrd  a  decisive  proof  that  the  pow- 
er obtained  by  national  churches,  through 
the  superstitious  prejudices  then  receiv^, 
and  a  train  of  fayourable  circumstances, 
was  as  dangerous  to  civil  government 
as  the  subsequent  usutpations  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  against  which  Protestant 
writers  are  apt  too  exclusively  to  direct 
their  animadversions.  Voltaire,  I  think, 
has  remarked,  that  the  ninth  century  was 
the  age  of  the  bishops,  as  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  were  of  the  popes.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  Europe  was  about  to  pass  under 
as  absolute  a  domination  of  the  hierar- 
chy, as  had  been  exercised  by  the  priest- 
hood of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the  druids  of 
Gaul.  There  is  extant  a  remarkable  in- 
strument, recording  the  election  of  Boson, 
king  of  Aries,  by  which  the  bishops  alone 
appear  to  have  elevated  him  to  the  throne, 
without  anj  concurrence  of  the  nobility.f 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  could 
have  really  been  the  case ;  and  if  the 
instrument  is  genuine,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  have  been  framed  in  order  to  counte- 
nance future  pretensions.  For  the  cler- 
gy, bj  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  Latin, 
had  It  in  their  power  to  mould  the  lan- 
guage of  public  documents  for  their  own 
purposes;  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  cautiously  kept  in  mind  when  we  pe- 
ruse instruments  drawn  up  during  the 
dark  ages. 

It  was  with  an  equal  defiance  of  noto- 
rious truth,  that  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, presiding  as  papal  legate  at  an  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  in  1141,  during  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  asserted  the 
right  of  electing  a  kins  of  England  to  ap- 
pertain principuly  to  that  order ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  this  unprecedented  claim,  raised 
Matilda  to  the  throne.^  England,  indeed, 
lias  been  obsequious,  beyond  most  other 
countries,  to  the  arrogance  of  her  hierar- 
ch5[ ;  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  when  the  nation  was  sunk  in  ig- 

♦  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  817.  Voltaire,  Velly,  Gail- 
lard,  &c. 

t  Recueil  des  HiBtoriens,  t  is.,  p-  304. 

t  Ventilata  est  caosa,  says  the  Legate,  coram 
majori  parte  cleri  AnglisB,  ad  cuius  jus  potissimdm 
spoctatpriDcipem  eli^ere,  simalque  orainare.  In- 
vocati  itaque  primo  m  auzillum  diyinitate,  filiam 
pacific!  regis,  &c.,  in  Anglia  Normamiisque  domi- 
nam  eligimus,  et  ei  fidem  et  mliratenementiun  pro- 
rnxUimua.— OoL  Malmsb.  p.  188. 


norance  and  effeminate  superstition.  Ev- 
ery one  knows  the  story  of  King  Edwy, 
in  some  form  or  other,  though  I  believe 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  circum- 
stances of  that  controverted  anecdote. 
But,  upon  the  supposition  least  favoura- 
ble to  the  king,  the  behaviour  of  Arch- 
bishop Odo  and  St.  Dunstan  was  an  in- 
tolerable outrace  of  spiritual  tyranny.* 

But,  while  the  prelates  of  these  na- 
tions, each  within  nis  respect-  m^^fihe 
ive  sphere,  were  prosecuting  papal  pow- 
their  system  of  encroachment  "•  ii«<»n\ 
upon  the  laity,  a  new  scheme  "«»«»™»»*' 
was  secretly  forming  within  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  to  inthral  both  that  and 
the  temporal  governments  of  the  world 
under  an  ecclesiastical  monarch.  Long 
before  the  earliest  epoch  that  can  be  fixed 
for  modem  history,  and,  indeed,  to  speak 
fairly,  almost  as  far  back  as  ecclesiastical 
testimonies  can  carry  us,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  been  venerated  as  first  in  rank 
among  the  rulers  of  the  church.  The 
nature  of  this  primacy  is  doubtless  a  very 
controverted  subject.  It  is,  however, 
reduced  by  some  moderate  Catholics  to 
little  more  than  a  precedency  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  consequence  of  its 
foundation  by  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  imperial 


♦  Two  living  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion,  Dr.  Miiner,  in  his  Historr  of  Win- 
chester, and  Mr.  Lingard,  in  his  Antiouities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  contend  that  Elgiva,  whom 
some  Protestant  historians  are  willing  to  represent 
as  the  queen  of  Edwy,  was  but  his  mistress :  and 
seem  inclined  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Odo  and 
Dunstan  towards  this  unfortunate  couple.  They 
ani  Unquestionably  so  far  right,  that  few,  if  any  of 
those  writers,  who  have  been  quoted  as  authorities 
in  respect  of  this  story,  speak  of  the  lady  as  a 
queen  or  lawful  wife.  I  must,  therefore,  strongly 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Henry,  who,  calhng 
Elgira  queen,  and  asserting  that  she  was  marrie(C 
refers,  at  the  bottom  of  his  page,  to  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  other  chroniclers,  who  give  a  to- 
tidly  opposite  account ;  especially  as  he  does  not 
intimatiB,  by  a  single  expression,  that  the  nature 
of  her  connexion  with  the  king  was  equivocal. 
Such  a  practice,  when  it  proceeds,  as  I  fear  it  did 
in  this  instance,  not  from  oversight,  but  from  pre- 
judice, is  a  glaring  violation  of  historical  integrity, 
and  tends  to  render  the  use  of  references,  that 
great  improvement  of  Vnodem  history,  a  sort  of 
fraud  upon  the  reader.  But  the  feet  itself,  one  cer- 
tainly of  little  importance,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
capable  of  being  proved  or  disproved.  The  author- 
ities, as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  passages  in 
monkish  writers  which  mention  this  transaction, 
are  neither  su/Hciently  circumstantial,  nor  consist- 
ent, n(9r  impartial,  nor  contemporaneous,  to  afford 
ground  for  rational  belief;  or,  at  least,  there  must 
always  remain  a  strong  shade  of  uncertainty.  And 
it  is  plain,  that  different  reports  of  the  story  pre- 
vaileoi,  so  as  to  induce  some  to  imarine  that  thers 
were  two  Elgivas,  one  queen,  the  other  concubine^ 
But  the  monkish  chroniclers,  experto  cniite,  are  not 
entitled  to  so  much  ceremony. 
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city .  •  A  sort  of  general  superintendence 
was  admitted  as  an  attribute  of  this  pri- 
macy, so  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
entitled,  and  indeed  bound,  to  remon- 
strate, when  any  error  or  irregularity 
came  to  their  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  western  churches,  a  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  planted  by  them,  and 
were  connected,  as  it  were  by  filiation, 
with  the  common  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  Christendom.f  Various 
causes  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
bishops  of  Rome  from  augmenting  their 
authority  in  the  East,  and  even  to  dimin- 
ish that  which  they  had  occasionally  ex- 
ercised ;  the  institution  of  patriarchs  at 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  afterward  at 
Constantinople,  with  extensive  rights  of 
Jurisdiction ;  the  difference  of  rituals  and 
discipline;  but,  above  all,  the  many  dis- 
gusts taken  by  the  Greeks,  which  ulti- 
mately produced  an  irreparable  schism 
between  the  two  churches  in  the  ninth 
century.  But,  within  the  pale  of  th«  Lat- 
in church,  every  succeedmg  age  enhan- 
ced the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
see.  By  the  cdnstitution  of  the  church, 
such  at  least  as  it  became  in  the  fourth 
century,  its  divisions  being  arranged  in 
conformity  to  those  of  the  empire,  every 
province  ou^ht  to  have  its  metropolitan, 
and  every  vicariate  its  ecclesiastical  ex- 
arch or  primate.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
S resided,  in  the  latter  capacity,  over  the 
toman  vicariate,  comprehending  south* 
em  Italy,  and  the  three  chief  Mediterra- 
nean islands.  '  But,  as  it  hi^pened,  none 

*  These  foundations  of  the  Roman  primacy  are 
indicated  by  yaienlinian  III.,  a  great  favourer  of 
that  see,  in  a  novel  of  the  year  455 :  Cum  igitur  se- 
dis  apostolicas  primatum  o.  Petri  meritum,  (jui  ew 
princeps  saceraotahs  corone,  et  RomaniB  dignitas 
civitatis.  sacra  etiam  synodi  firmavit  auctoritas. 
The  last  words  allude  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Nicene  council,  which  establishes,  or  recognises, 
Uie  patriarchal  supremacy,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, of  the  churches  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.— I)e  Marca,  de  Concordanti&  Socerdo- 
tii  et  Imperii,  1.  L,  c.  8.  At  a  much  earher  period, 
Irensus  rather  vaguely,  and  Cvprian  more  posi- 
tively, admit,  or  rather  assert,  the  primacy  oi  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  the  latter  seems  even  to 
have  considered  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  Catholic 
unity,  though  he  resisted  every  attempt  of  that 
church  to  arroj^te  a  controlling  power.  See  his 
treatise  De  Umtate  Ecclesis. 

t  Dupin,  De  antiquA  Ecclesie  DisciplinA,  p.  306, 
et  8eq(^.  Histoire  du  Droit  public  eccl^siastique 
Francois,  p.  149.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  see*s 
supremacy,  though  apparently  rather  a  vague  and 
general  notion,  as  it  still  conUnues  in  those  Cath- 
olics who  deny  its  infallibility,  seems  to  fayave  pre- 
vailed very  much  in  the  fourth  century.  Fleury 
brings  remarkable  proofs  of  this  from  the  writings 
of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Ammianas  Marcellinos, 
»nd  Optatus.— Hist  EccMs.,  t.  iii.,  p.  282, 320,  449 ; 

iv.,  p.  227. 


of  the  ten  provinces  fonmngtliifl  diyision 
had  any  metropolitan ;  so  that  the  popee 
exercised  all  metropolitical  functions 
within  them,  such  as  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  the  convocation  of  synods,  the 
ultimate  decision  of  appeals,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  authority.  These  patnarw 
provinces  are  sometimes  called  the  etereor 
Roman  patriarchate ;  the  bishops  ^""^ 
of  Rome  having  always  been  reckoned 
one,  generally  indeed  the  first  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of 
aU  the  metropolitans  within  his  limits, 
but  without  exercising  those  privileges 
which,  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
appertained  to  the  latter.  Iliough  the 
Roman  patriarchate,  property  so  called, 
was  comparatively  very  small  in  extent, 
it  gave  its  chief,  for  the  reason  mention- 
ed, advantages  in  point  of  authority  which 
the  others  did  not  possess.* 

I  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  noticed 
circumstances  interesting  only  to  eccle- 
siastical scholars.  But  it  is  important  to 
apprehend  this  distinction  of  the  patri- 
archate {torn  the  primacy  of  Rome,  be- 
cause it  was  by  extending  the  boundaries 
of  the  former,  and  by  applying  the  max- 
ims of  her  administration  in  the  south  of 
Italy  to  all  the  western  churches,  that 
she  accomplished  the  first  object  of  her 
scheme  of  usurpation,  in  subverting  the 
provincial  system  of  government  under 
the  metropolitans.  Their  first  encroach- 
ment of  this  kind  was  in  the  province  of 
lUyricum,  which  they  annexed  in  a  man- 
ner to  their  own  patriarchate,  by  not  per- 
mitting an3r  bishops  to  be  consecrated 
without  their  consent.!  This  was  before 
the  end  of  thefourth  century.  Their  sub- 
sequent advances  were,  however,  very 
gradual.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  we  find  them  confirming  the 
elections  of  archbishops  of  Milan.^  They 
came  by  degrees  to  exercise,  thou^  not 
always  successfully,  and  seldom  without 
opposition,  an  aj^pellant  iurisdiction  over 
the  causes  of  bmhops,  deposed  or  cen- 

*  Dupin,  De  &ntiqu4  Eccles.  DisciplinA,  p.  SO, 
&c.  Giannene,  Ist.  di  NapoU,  L  it,  e.  8 ;  L  lii,  c. 
8.  De  Marca,  1.  i.,  c.  7,  «t  alibi  There  is  sane 
disagreement  among  these  writeiv  as  to  the  exteai 
of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  which  some  suppose  to 
hsTe  even  at  first  comprehended  all  the  western 
churches,  though  they  admit  that,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  vicariate  of 
Rome. 

t  Dopm,  p.  66.  Fleury,  Hist  Eccl^,  t.  ▼.,  p. 
373.  The  ecclesiastical  province  of  lUyricum  in- 
eluded  Macedonia,  diricms,  the  author  of  this  en 
croachment,  seems  to  have  b^  one  of  the  first 
usurpers.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  biabops  (A.  D. 
375),  he  exalts  his  own  authority  very  high.— De 
Marca,  L  i.,  c.  S. 

t  St  Maic,  t  L,  p.  139;  US. 
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8ured  in  provincial  synods.  This,  in- 
deed, had  been  granted,  if  we  believe  the 
fact,  by  the  canons  of  a  very  early  conn- 
ci],  that  of  Sardica  in  347,  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  pope  to  order  a  revision  of  the 
process,  but  not  to  animl  the  sentence.* 
Valentinian  IIL,  influenced  by  Leo  the 
Great,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  pon- 
tiffs, had  gone  a  great  deal  farther,  and 
established  almost  an  absolute  judicial 
supremacy  in  the  Holy  See.f  But  the 
metropolitans  werd  not  inclined  to  sur- 
render their  prerogatives ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  papal  authority  had  made  no 
decisive  progress  in  France,  or  perhaps 
anywhere  beyond  Italy,  till  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  I . 

[A.  D.  590-694.}  This  celebrated  person 
Q  I  ^^  "^^  distinguished  by  leam- 
'  ing,  which  he  affected  to  depre- 
ciate, nor  by  his  literary  performances, 
which  the  best  critics  consider  as  below 
mediocrity,  but  by  qualities  more  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  intrepid  ambition  and 
unceasing  activity.  He  maintained  a 
perpetual  correspondence  with  the  em- 
perors and  their  ministers,  with  the  sov^ 

*  Dupin,  p.  109.  De  Marca,  I.  vi.,  c.  14.  These 
ctDOoa  oave  been  queationed,  and  Dupin  does  not 
leem  to  lay  much  stresa  on  their  authority,  though 
I  do  not  perceive  that  either  he  or  Fleury  (Hiat. 
Eccl^a ,  t.  iii.,  p.  372)  doubts  their  genumeness. 
Sardica  was  a  aty  of  Iilyricum,  which  the  transla- 
tor of  Mosheim  has  confounded  with  Sardea. 

Consultations  or  referencea  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  difficult  cases  of  faith  or  discipline,  had 
been  common  in  early  ages,  and  were  even  made 
by  provincial  and  national  councils.  But  these 
were  also  made  to  other  biahops,  eminent  for  per- 
sooal  merit  or  the  dignity  or  their  aees.  The 
popes  endeavoured  to  claim  this  as  a  matter  of 
right  Innocent  I.  asserts  (A.  D.  402)  that  he  was 
to  be  consulted,  quoties  fidei  ratio  ventilator ;  and 
Gelaaius  (A.  D.  492)  quantum  ad  religionem  per- 
unet,  non  nisi  apostohcas  sedi,  joxti  canones,  de- 
betur  aumma  jaoicii  totius.  As  the  oak  is  in  the 
acorn,  so  did  these  maxims  contain  the  system  of 
Bellarmine.— De  Marca,  1.  i.,  c.  10;  and  L  vii.,  12. 
Dapin. 

t  SoD^  bi^ops  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Hilary,  metropolitan  of  Aries,  appealed  from  his 
senterce  to  Leo,  who  not  only  entertained  their 
appef  L,  but  presumed  to  depose  Hilary.  This  as- 
snmption  of^power  would  nnre  had  little  effect,  if 
it  hflkd  not  been  seconded  by  the  emperor  in  very 
or^guarded  language ;  hoc  perenni  sanctions  de- 
/emimus,  ne  quid  tarn  episcopis  Oallicanis,  quam 
alianim  provinciarum,  contra  consoetudinem  vote- 
rem  liceat  sine  auctoritate  viri  vonerabilis  psps 
orbis  ntemie  tentare ;  sed  illis  omnibusqtie  pro  lege 
sit,  qoidquid  sanxit  vel  sanxerit  apostolice  sedis 
auctoritas.— De  Marca,  De  ConcordantiA  Sacer- 
dotii  et  Imperii,  1.  i^  c.  8.  The  same  emperor 
enacted,  that  any  bishop  who  refused  to  attend  the 
tribunal  of  the  pope  wiien  summoned,  shonkl  be 
compelled  by  tne  governor  of  his  province ;  ut 
quisqnis  episcoponim  sd  judicium  Romani  epis- 
copi  evocatas  venire  neglexecit,  per  moderatorem 
einsdem  provincic  adesse  cogatnr.— Id.,  L  viL,  c  X3. 
0iipD,I&AaLDiaevl  ^atvtlTL 


ereigns  of  the  western  kingdoms  with 
all  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church , 
employing,  as  occasion  dictated,  the  Ian 
guage  of  devotion,  arrogance,  or  adula 
tion.*^  Claims  hitherto  disputed,  or  half 
preferred,  assumed  under  his  hands  a 
more  definite  form ;  and  nations  too  ig- 
norant to  compare  precedents  or  discrim- 
inate principles,  yielded  to  assertions  con- 
fidently made  by  the  authority  which 
they  most  respected.  Gregory  dwelt 
more  than  his  predecessors  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  keys,  exclusively  or  at  least 
principally  committed  to  St.  Peter,  which 
had  been  supposed  in  earlier  times,  as  it 
is  now  by  the  Gallican  Catholics,  to  be 
inherent  in  the  general  body  of  bishops, 
joint  sharers  of  one  indivisible  episco* 
pacy.  And  thus  the  patriarchal  rights, 
oeing  manifestly  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
institution,  were  artfully  confounded,  or, 
as  it  were,  merged  in  the  more  para- 
mount supremacy  of  the  papal  ehair. 
From  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  popes 
appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
thrown  away  that  scaffolding,  and  relied 
in  preference  on  the  pious  veneration  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  opportunities 
which  might  occur  for  enforcing  their 
dominion  with  the  pretence  of  divine  au- 
thority.f 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  said,  that  any 
material  acquisitions  of  ecclesiastical 
power  were  obtained  by  the  successors 
of  Gregory  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifly  years4  As  none  of  them  possessed 

*  The  flattering  style  in  which  this  pontiff  ad- 
dressed Brunehaut  and  Phocas,  the  roost  flagitious 
monsters  of  his  time,  is  mentioned  in  all  civil  and 
ecclesiasticsl  histories.  Fleunr  quotes  a  remark- 
able letter  to  the  patriarchs  of^Antioch  and  Alex* 
andria,  wherein  he  says  that  St.  Peter  has  one  see, 
divided  into  three,  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria , 
stooping  to  this  absurdity,  and  inconsistence  with 
his  1^1  system,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  alliance 
against  his  more  immediate  rival,  the  patriarch  erf 
Constantinople.— Hist.  £ccl^,  t  viii.,  p.  134« 

t  Grejpory  seems  to  have  established  the  appel- 
lant iiirisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  nad 
been  long  in  suspense.  Stephen,  a  Spanish  bishops 
having  been  deposed,  appealed  to  Rome.  Gregory 
sent  a  lemte  to  Spain,  with  fitll  powers  to  confirm 
or  rescind  the  sentence.  He  says  in  his  letter  on 
this  occasion ;  4  sede  apostolicA,  qute  omnium  ec 
clesiarom  caput  est,  causa  h»c  aodienda  ac  din* 
meoda  fuerat— De  Marca,  1.  vii.,  c.  18.  In  wri- 
ting to  the  bishops  of  France,  he  enjoins  them  to 
obey  Vir^lios,  bishop  of  Aries,  whom  he  hss  ap- 
poiBtad  his  legate  in  France,  secnnddm  antiquam 
consoetudinem ;  so  that,  if  any  contention  should 
arise  in  the  church,  he  ma?  appease  it  by  his  au 
thoritjr,  as  vice^rent  of  the  ai>ostolic  see :  auc- 
toritatis  sua  vigors,  vicibna  nempe  apostolicai 
sedis  functus,  ducretA  moderatione  oompescat— 
Gregorii  Opera,  t.  ii.,  p.  783  (edit  Benedict). 
Du^,  p.  34.  Paaquier,  Recherclies  de  la  fr'rano^ 
1.  ill.,  c.  9. 
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vigour  and  reputation  equal  to  his  own, 
it  might  even  appear  that  the  papal  inf  u- 
ence  was  retrograde.  But,  in  effect,  the 
principles  which  supported  it  were  taking 
deep  root,  and  acquiring  strength  by  oc- 
casional, though  not  very  frequent  exer- 
cise. Appeals  to  the  pope  were  some- 
considerable  importuice  taa  suppoeed  concessioD 
of  the  title  of  uni  venal  bishop,  made  by  the  Emperor 
Phocas  in  606  to  Boniface  III.,  and  even  appear  to 
date  the  papal  supremacy  from  this  epoch.  Those 
who  have  imbibed  this  notion  may  probably  have 
been  misled  by  a  looee  expression  in  Moeneim*8 
Ecclesiastical  Histonr,  vol.  ii,  p.  169;  though 
the  general  tenour  ot  that  passage  by  no  means 
gives  countenance  to  their  opinion.  But  there  are 
several  strong  objections  to  our  considering  this  as 
a  leading  fact,  much  less  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy.  1.  Its  truth,  as  commonly 
stated,  appears  more  than  questionable.  The 
Roman  pontifis,  Gregory  I.  and  Boniface  UI.,  had 
been  vehemently  opposing  the  assumption  of  this 
title  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  not  as  due 
to  themselves,  but  as  one  to  which  no  bishop  could 
legitimateljr  pretend.  There  would  be  something 
almost  ridiculous  in  the  emperor's  immediately 
conferring  an  appellation  on  themselves,  which 
they  had  just  disclaimed ;  and  though  this  objec- 
tion would  not  stand  against  evidence,  yet  when 
we  find  no  better  authority  ^oted  for  the  fact 
than  Baronius,  who  is  no  authority  at  all,  it  retains 
considerable  weight.  And  indeed  the  want  of 
early  testimony  is  so  decisive  an  objection  to  any 
alleged  histoncal  &ct,  that,  but  for  the  strange 
prepossessions  of  some  men,  one  might  rest  tne 
case  here.  Floury  takes  no  notice  of  this  part  of 
the  story,  though  he  tells  us  that  Phocas  compelled 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  resign  his  title. 
2.  But  if  the  strongest  proof  could  be  advanced  for 
the  authenticity  of  this  circumstance,  we  might  well 
deny  its  importance.  The  concession  of  Phocas 
could  have  been  of  no  validity  in  Lombardy, 
France,  and  other  western  countries,  where  nev- 
ertheless the  papal  supremacy  was  incomparably 
more  established  than  in  the  east.  3.  Even  within 
the  empire,  it  could  have  had  no  efficacy  alter  the 
violent  death  of  that  usurper,  which  followed  soon 
afterward.  4.  The  title  of  universal  bishop  is 
not  very  intelligible ;  but,  whatever  it  meant,  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  had  borne  it  before, 
and  continued  to  bear  it  ever  afterward.— <Dupin, 
De  antiquA  DisciplinA,  p.  329.)  5.  The  preceaing 
popes,  Pelagius  ll.  and  Gregory  I.,  had  constantly 
disclaimed  the  appellation,  though  it  had  been 
adopted  by  some  towards  Leo  the  Great  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (Fleury,  t.  viiL,  p.  95) ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  retained  by  the  succea- 
sora  of  Boniface,  at  least  for  some  centuries.  It  is 
even  laid  down  in  the  decretum  of  Gratian,  that 
the  pope  is  not  styled  universal :  Nee  etiam  Ro- 
roanus  pontifez  universalis  appellatur  (p.  303,  edit. 
1591);  though  some  refer  its  assumption  to  the 
ninth  century.— Nouveau  Trait6  de  Diplomatique, 
t  v.,  p.  93.  In  fact,  it  has  never  been  a  usual  title. 
6.  The  popes  had  unquestionably  exercised  a  ape* 
cies  of  supremacy  for  more  than  two  centuries  oe- 
fore  this  time,  which  had  lately  reached  a  hi^h 
point  of  authority  under  Gregory  I.  The  rescript 
of  Valentinian  III.,  in  455,  quoted  in  a  former  note, 
would  certainly  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
letter  of  Phocas.  7.  Lastly,  there  are  no  sensible 
marks  of  this  supremacy  making  a  more  rapid 
progress  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  pretend- 
ed gnnt  of  that 


times  made  by  prelates  dissatisfied  with 
a  local  sentence;  but  his  judgment  of 
reversal  was  not  always  executed,  i.s  we 
perceive  by  the  instance  of  Bishop  Wil* 
frid.*  National  councils  were  still  con- 
voked by  princes,  and  canons  enacted 
under  their  authority  by  the  bishops  who 
attended.  Though  the  church  of  Lom- 
bardy was  under  great  subjection  during 
this  period,  yet  those  of  France,  and 
even  of  England,  planted  as  the  latter 
had  been  by  Gregory,  continued  to  pre- 
serve a  tolerable  measure  of  independ- 
ence.! The  first  striking  infringement 
of  this  was  made  through  the  influence 
of  an  Englishman,  Winfrid,  better  known 
as  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany.  Having  undertaken  »'•  *»«""«*■ 
the  conversion  of  Thuriogia,  and  other 
still  heathen  countries,  he  applied  to  the 
pope  for  a  commission,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  without  any  determinate 
see.  Upon  this  occasion  he  took  an  oath 
of  obedience,  and  became  ever  after- 
ward a  zealous  upholder  of  the  apostol- 
ical chair.  His  success  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Germany  was  great,  his  reputa^ 
tion  eminent,  which  enabled  him  to  ef- 
fect a  material  revolution  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.  Pelagius  II.  had,  about 
580,  sent  a  pallium,  or  vest  peculiar  to 
metropolitans,  to  the  Bishop  of  Aries, 
perpetual  vicar  of  the  Roman  see  in 
Gaul.}  Gregory  I.  had  made  a  similar 
present  to  other  metropolitans.  But  it 
was  never  supposed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  this  favour  before 
they  received  consecration,  until  a  synod 
of  the  French  and  German  bish-  synod  or 
ops,  held  at  Frankfort  in  742  by  Fraukiort 
Boniface,  as  legate  of  Pope  Zachary.  It 
was  here  enacted,  that,  as  a  token  of 
their  willing  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  all  metropolitans  should  request 
the  paUium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and 
obey  his  lawful  commands.^    This  was 


*  I  refer  to  the  English  histoiians  for  the  history 
of  Wilfrid,  which  neither  altogether  supports,  nor 
much  impeaches  the  independence,  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  in  700;  a  matter  hardly  worth  so 
much  contention  as  Usher  and  StilUngHeet  seem  to 
have  thought  The  consecration  of  Theodore  by 
Pope  Vitauan  in  668  is  a  stronger  iieict,  and  cannot 
be  got  over  by  those  injudicious  Protestants,  who 
take  the  bull  by  the  homa. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  386,  304. 

t  Ut  ad  instar  suum,  in  Galliaram  partibus  priroi 
sacerdotis  locum  obtineat,  et  quidquid  ad  gnber- 
nationem  vel  dispensationem  ecclesiastici  status 
gerendum  est,  servatis  patrum  reguUs,  et  sedis 
apoetolic89  constitutis,  faciat.  Pretezea,  pallium 
illi  concedit,  &c.— Dupin,  p.  34.  Gregory  I.  con- 
firmed this  vicariat  to  Viigiliua,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  gave  him  the  power  of  convoking  synods.— IM 
Marca,  1.  vi.,  c.  7. 

4  DecreTtiiuia,MytB«iuftca,  innoatroayiiodali 
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coostraed  by  the  popea  to  mean  a  prom- 
ise of  obedience  before  receiving  the 
pall,  which  was  changed  in  after  times 
ty  Gregory  VIl.  into  an  oath  of  fealty.* 

This  council  of  Frankfort  claims  a 
leading  place  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy.  Several  events  ensued, 
chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  which  rapid- 
ly elevated  that  usurpation  almost  to  its 
greatest  height.  Subjects  of  the  throne 
of  Constantmople,  the  popes  had  not  as 
yet  interfered,  unless  by  mere  admoni- 
tion, with  the  temporal  n^agistrate.  The 
first  instance  wherein  the  civil  duties  of 
a  nation  and  the  rights  of  a  crown  appear 
to  have  been  submitted  to  his  decision, 
was  in  that  famous  reference  as  to  the 
d^>osition  of  Childeric.  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  this  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  point  of  casuistry  laid  before  the  first 
religious  judge  in  the  church.  Certainly 
the  Franks,  who  raised  the  king  of  their 
choice  upon  their  shields,  never  dreamed 
that  a  foreign  priest  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  right  of  governing.  Yet  it  was 
easy  for  succeeding  advocates  of  Rome 
to  construe  this  transaction  very  favour- 
ably for  its  usurpation  over  the  tlvones 
of  the  earth.f 

I  shall  but  just  glance  at  the  subsequent 
political  revolutions  of  that  period :  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Pepin,  his  donation 
of  the  exarchate  to  the  Holy  See,  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  by  Charlemagne, 
the  patriarchate  of  Rome  conferred  upon 
both  these  princes,  and  the  revival  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  person  of  the  lat- 

eoDTenta,  et  confissBi  ramus  fidem  catholicam,  et 
nniuteiii  et  subjectionem  Roinann  ecclesia  fine 
teiiQs  servare,  S.  Petro  et  ▼icorio  ejus  velle  subjici, 
mecropolitanos  pallia  ab  iUA  sede  (juaerere,  et,  per 
pracepta  S.  Petri  canonic^  seqai.— De 


Marca,  L  yi.,  c.  7.  Schmidt,  t  i.,  p.  424,  438,  446. 
This  writer  justly  remarks  the  obligation  which 
Rome  had  to  8t  Boniface,  who  anticipated  the 

rem  of  Isidore.  We  have  a  letter  from  him  to 
English  clergy,  with  a  copy  of  canons  passed 
in  one  of  his  synods,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  but  tne  church  of  England  was  not  then 
inclined  to  acknowledge  so  great  a  supremacy  in 
Rome.— Colher's  Eccles.  History,  p.  128. 

In  the  eighth  general  council,  that  of  Constanti- 
nople in  872,  this  prerogative  of  sending;  the  palhum 
to  metropolitans  was  not  only  connrmea  to  the 
pope,  but  extended  to  the  other  patriarchs,  who  had 
every  disposition  to  become  as  great  usurpers  as 
their  more  fortunate  elder  brother. 

*  De  Marca,  ubi  supra.  Schmidt,  t.  IL,  p.  2G2. 
According  to  the  latter,  this  oath  of  fidelity  was 
exacted  in  the  ninth  century ;  which  is  very  prob- 
able, since  Gregory  Vll.  himself  did  bnt  fill  up  the 
sketch  which  Nicholas  I.  and  John  VilL  had  de- 
lineated. I  have  since  found  this  confirmed  by 
Gratian,  p.  306. 

-*'  Eginhard  says  that  Pepin  was  made  king  per 

metmitatem  Romani  pontificis ;  .an  ambiguons  word, 

which  may  rise  to  aumnmuL  or  sink  to  sdsfct,  ac- 

cindiog  to  the  dispositioii  of  i 

S 
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ter.  These  events  had  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  exalt  the  papal  supremacy,  which 
it  is  needless  to  mdicate.  But  a  circum- 
stance of  a  very  different  nature  contrib- 
uted to  this  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, there  appeared,  under  the  name  of 
one  Isidore,  an  unknown  person,  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  canons,  now 
commonly  denominated  the  False  Fsise  De- 
Decretals.*  These  purported  to  «"^^'"- 
be  rescripts  or  decrees  of  the  early  bish- 
ops of  Rome ;  and  theur  effect  was  to  di- 
minish the  authority  of  metropolitans 
over  their  sufiragans,  by  establishing  an 
appellant  .jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See 
in  all  causes,  and  by  forbidding  national 
councils  to  be  holden  without  its  consent. 
Eveiy  bishop,  according  to  the  decretals 
of  Isidore,  was  amenable  only  to  the  im- 
mediate tribunal  of  the  pope ;.  by  which 
one  of  the  most  ancient  rights  of  the  pro- 
vincial synod  was  abrogated.  Every  ac- 
cused person  might  not  only  appeal  from 
an  inferior  sentence,  but  remove  an  un- 
finished process  before  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff. And  the  latter,  instead  of  directing 
a  revision  of  the  proceedings  by  the  ori- 
ginal judges,  might  annul  them  by  his  own 
authority ;  a  strain  of  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  canons  of  Sardica,  but  certainl]^  war- 
ranted by  the  more  recent  practice  of 
Rome.  New  sees  were  not  to  be  erect- 
ed, nor  bishops  translated  from  one  see 
to  another,  nor  their  resignations  accept- 
ed, without  the  sanction  of  the  pope. 
They  were  still  indeed  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  metropolitan,  but  in  the  pope's 
name.  It  has  been  plausibly  suspected 
that  these  decretals  were  forged  by  some 
bishop,  in  jealousy  or  resentment;  and 
their  general  reception  may  at  least  be 
partly  ascribed  to  such  sentiments.  The 
archbishops  were  exceedingly  powerful, 
and  might  often  abuse  their  superiority 
over  inferior  prelates;   but  the  whole 

*  The  em  of  the  False  Decretals  has  not  been 
predsely  fixed ;  they  have  seldom  been  supposed, 
however,  to  have  appeared  much  before  800.  But 
there  is  a  genuine  collection  of  canons  published 
by  Adrian  1.,  in  785,  which  contain  nearly  the  same 
principles,  and  many  of  which  are  copied  by  Isi- 
dore, as  well  as  Charlemagne  in  his  cspitularies. 
— De  Marca,  1.  vii.,  c.  20.  Glannone,  1.  v.,  c.  6. 
Dupin,  de  AntiquA  DisciplinA,  p.  133.  Fleury, 
Hiat.  £ccl6s..  t.  is.,  p.  500,  seems  to  consider  the  oe- 
cretals  as  older  than  this  collection  of  Adrian ;  but 
I  have  not  observed  the  same  opinion  in  any  other 
writer.  The  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
metropolitan  deposing  a  bishop  to  the  Holy  See  is 
positively  recognised  in  the  capitularies  of  Li«ns 
the  Debonair  (Baluze,  p.  1000),  the  three  lart 
books  of  which,  according  to  the  oollectioD  of  An- 
segisus,  are  said  to  be  apostolic4  anctoritate  robo- 
rato,  quia  his  cudendis  mazimft  apoatidica  intaHbit 
legaitio,  p.  1132. 
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episcopal  aristocracy  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  lament  their  acquiescence  in  a 
system  of  which  the  metropolitans  were 
but  the  earliest  victims.  Upon  these 
spurious  decretals  was  built  the  great 
fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  dif- 
ferent national  churches ;  a  fabric  which 
has  stood  after  its  foundation  crumbled 
beneath  it;  for  no  one  has  pretended 
to  deny,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  that 
the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but 
the  most  ignorant  ages  to  credit.* 

The  Gallican  church  made  for. some 
time  a  spirited,  though  unavailing  strug- 
gle, against  this  rising  despotism.  Greg- 
ory IV.,  having  come  into  France  to  abet 
the  children  of  Louis  the  Debonair  in 
Papal  en-  their  rebellion,  and  threatened  to 
!I!JIIf-"««  excommunicate  the  bishops  who 

menta  on      ,,  ,  ^      ^,  '^ 

cbehie-  adhered  to  the  emperor,  was  re- 
nrchy.  pelled  With  indignation  by  those 
prelates.  If  he  comes  here  to  excommu- 
nicate, said  they,  he  shall  depart  hence 
excommunicated.f  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  bold  defend- 
er of  ecclesiastical  independence  was 
found  in  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  his 
age.  Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  by 
ordinary  clerks,  had  become  common, 
and  the  provincial  councils,  hitherto  the 
snpreme  spiritual  tribunal  as  well  as 
legislature,  were  falling  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. The  frame  of  church  government, 
whicu  had  lasted  from  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  was  nearly  dissolved ;  a  refracto- 
ry bishop  was  sure  to  invoke  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal,  and  generally  met  there 
with  a  more  favourable  judicature.  Hinc- 
mar, a  man  equal  in  ambition,  and  almost 
in  public  estimation,  to  any  pontiff,  some- 
times came  off  successfully  m  his  conten- 
tions with  Rome.l  But  time  is  fatal  to 
the  unanimity  of  coalitions ;  the  French 

*  I  have  not  neen  any  account  of  the  decretals 
Mf  clear  and  judicious  as  in  Schmidt's  History  of 
Germany,  t.  li.,  p.  249.  Indeed,  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal part  of  that  work  is  executed  in  a  Tery  superior 
manner.  See  also  De  Marca,  1.  iii.,  c.  5 ;  1.  vii.,  c.  20. 
The  latter  writer,  from  whom  1  have  derived  much 
information,  is  by  no  means  a  strenuous  adversary  of 
ultramontane  pretensions.  In  fact,  it  was  his  ob- 
ject to  please  both  in  France  and  at  Rome,  to  be- 
come both  an  archbishop  and  a  cardinal.  He  failed 
nevertheless  of  the  latter  hope ;  it  being  impossible 
at  that  time  (1650)  to  satisfy  the  papal  court,  with- 
out sacrificing  altogether  the  Gallican  church  and 
the  crown. 

t  De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  11.    Vellv,  &c. 

t  De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  68,  6ic. ;  1.  ri.,  c.  14, 28 :  L 
vii.,c.  21.  Dupin,  p.  133,  &c.  Hist,  du  Droit  £c- 
eUs.  Francois,  p.  186, 224.  Velly,  &c.  Hincmar, 
however,  was  not  consistent ;  for,  having  obtained 
the  see  of  Rheims  in  an  equivocal  manner,  he  had 
applied  for  confirmation  at  Rome,  and  in  other  re- 
■sects  impaired  the  Gallican  right8.~Pasqiiier,  Re- 
tfieiches  de  la  France,  I  iiL,  c.  12. 


bishops  were  accessible  to  superstitious 
prejudice,  to  corrupt  influence,  to  mutual 
Jealousy.  Above  all,  they  were  conr 
scious  that  a  persuasion  of  the  pope's 
omnipotence  had  taken  hold  of  the  laity. 
Though  they  complained  loudly,  and  in- 
voked, like  patriots  of  a  dying  state, 
names  and  principles  of  a  freedom  that 
was  no  more,  they  submitted  sdmost  in 
every  instance  to  the  continual  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Holy  See.  One  of  those,  \ 
which  most  annoyed  their  aristocracy, 
was  the  concession  to  monasteries  of 
exemption  from  episcopal  authority. 
These  had  been  very  uncommon  till  about 
the  eighth  century,  after  which  they 
were  studiously  multiphed^^  It  was 
naturally  a  favourite  object  with  the  ab- 
bots; and  sovereigns,  in  those  ages  of 
blind  veneration  for  monastic  establish- 
ments, were  pleased  to  see  their  own 
foundations  rendered,  as  it  would  seem, 
more  respectable  by  privileges  of  inde- 
pendence. The  popes  had  a  closer  inter- 
est in  granting  exemptions,  which  at- 
tached to  them  the  regular  clergy,  and 
lowered  the  dignity  of  the  bishops.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  whole 
orders  of  monks  were  declared  exempt  at 
a  single  stroke ;  and  the  abuse  began  to 
awaken  loud  complaints,  though  it  did 
not  fail  to  be  aggravated  afterward. 

The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  su« 
premacy  were  readily  applied  by  ^^^  „ 
the  popes  to  support  still  more  civii  gpr- 
insolent  usurpations.  Chiefs  by  «niinent«. 
divine  commission  of  the  whole  church, 
every  earthly  sovereign  must  be  . 
subject  to  their  interference.  The  ^' 

bishops  indeed  had,  with  the  common 

*  The  earliest  instance  of  a  papal  exemption  is 
in  455,  which  indeed  is  a  respectable  antiquity. 
Others  scarcely  occur  till  the  pontificate  of  Zacba- 
ry,  in  the  middle  of  tbeeisbth  century,  who  granted 
an  exemption  to  Monte  Casino,  its  ut  nnliius  juri 
subjaceat,  nisi  solius  Romani  pontificis.  See  thi« 
discussion  in  Giannone,  L  v.,  c.  6.  Precedents  for 
the  exemption  of  monasteries  firom  episcopal  juris- 
diction occur  in  Marculfus's  forms,  compiled  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  but  these 
were  by  royal  authority.  The  kings  of  Franco 
were  supreme  heads  of  their  national  church. — 
Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  382.  De  Marca,  1.  iii.,  c.  1ft. 
Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  i.,  p.  288.  Murato- 
H,  Dissert.  70  (t.  iii.,  p.  404,  Italian),  is  of  opinion 
that  exemptions  of  monasteries  from  episcopal  visi- 
tation did  not  become  frequent  in  Italy  till  tneelev- 
enth  century ;  and  that  many  charters  of  this  kind 
are  forgeries.  It  is  held  also  by  some  Knglish  an- 
tiquaries, that  no  Anglo*Saxon  monaateij  was  ex- 
empt, and  that  the  first  instance  is  that  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey under  the  Conqueror ;  the  charters  of  an  earlier 
date  hsTing  been  tbrged.— Hody  on  Convocatiooa, 
p.  20  and  170.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  nant  im 
made  by  William,  and  confinned  by  Lanftanc.— > 
Collier,  p.  256.  £xemptions  becsme  very  n 
England  afterward.— Henry,  vol.  v.,  p.  337. 
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weapons  of  their  order,  kept  their  own 
tovereigns  in  check;  and  it  could  not 
•eem  any  extraordinary  stretch  in  their 
supreme  head  to  assert  an  equal  preroga^ 
tive.  Gregory  IV.,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
became  a  party  in  the  revolt  against 
Louis  L ;  but  he  never  carried  his  threats 
of  excommunication  into  effect.  The 
fimt  instance  where  the  Roman  pontiffs 
actually  tried  the  force  of  their  arms 
against  a  sovereign,  was  the  excommu- 
nication of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  and 
grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonair.  This 
prince  had  repudiated  his  wife  upon  un- 
just pretexts,  but  with  the  approbation 
of  a  national  council,  and  had  subse- 
quently married  his  concubine.  Nicho- 
las L,  the  actual  pope,  despatched  two  le- 
gates to  investigate  this  business,  and  de- 
cide according  to  the  canons.  They  hold 
a  council  at  Metz,  and  confirm  the  divorce 
and  marriage.  Enraged  at  this  conduct 
of  his  ambassadors,  the  pope  summons 
a  council  at  Rome,  annuls  the  sentence, 
deposes  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  and  directs  the  king  to  discard 
his  mistress.  After  some  shuffling  on 
the  part  of  Lothaire,  he  is  excommunica- 
ted; and,  in  a  short  time,  we  find  both 
the  king  and  his  prelates,  who  had  begun 
with  expressions  of  passionate  contempt 
towards  the  pope,  suing  humbly  for  abso« 
lution  at  the  feet  of  Adrian  II.,  successor 
of  Nicholas,  which  was  not  granted  with- 
out difficulty.  In  all  its  most  impudent 
pretensions,  the  Holy  See  has  attended 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Lo- 
thaire had  powerful  neighbours,  the  kings 
of  France  and  Germany,  eager  to  invade 
his  dominions  on  the  first  intimation  from 
Rome ;  while  the  real  scandalousness  of 
his  behaviour  must  have  intimidated  his 
conscience,  and  disgusted  his  subjects. 

Excommunication,  whatever  opinions 
Bxeommo-  may  be  entertained  as  to  its  re- 
■kation.  ligious  efficacy,  was  originally 
nothing  more  in  appearance  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  which  every  society 
claims,  the  e2q>ul8ion  of  refractory  mem- 
bers from  its  body.  No  direct  temporal 
disadvantages  attended  this  penalty  for 
several  ages ;  but,  as  it  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  spiritual  censures,  and  tended  to 
exclude  the  object  of  it  not  only  from  a 
participation  in  religious  rites,  but,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  intercourse 
of  Christian  society,  it  was  used  spa- 
ringly, and  upon  the  gravest  occasions. 
Gradually,  as  the  church  became  more 
powerful  and  more  imperious,  excommu- 
nications were  issued  upon  every  provo- 
cation, rather  as  a  weapon  of  ecclesias- 
tical warfare  than  with  any  regard  to  its 
S8 


original  intention.  There  was  certainly 
some  pretext  for  many  of  these  censures, 
as  the  only  means  of  defence  within  the 
reach  of  the  clergy,  when  their  posses- 
sions were  lawlessly  violated.*  Others 
were  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  enfor- 
cing their  contentious  jurisdiction,  which, 
while  it  was  rapidly  extending  itself  over 
almost  all  persons  and  causes,  had  not 
acquired  any  proper  coercive  process. 
The  spiritual  courts  in  England,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  so  multifarious,  and,  in 
genera],  so  Uttle  of  a  religious  nature, 
had  till  lately  no  means  even  of  compel- 
ling an  appearance,  much  less  of  enfor- 
cing a  sentence,  but  by  excommuuica- 
tion.f  Princes,  who  felt  the  inadequacy 
of  their  own  laws  to  secure  obedience, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  more  formida- 
ble sanctions.  Several  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  denounce  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  incendiaries,  or 
deserters  from  the  army.  Charles  Che 
Bald  procured  similar  censures  against 
his  revolted  vassals.  Thus  the  boundary 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  offences 
grew  every  day  less  distinct;  and  the 
clergy  were  encouraged  to  fresh  en- 
croachments, as  they  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  rendering  them  successful.^ 

The  civil  magistrate  ought  undoubted- 
ly to  protect  the  just  rights  and  lawful 
jurisdiction  of  the  church.  It  is  not  so 
evident  that  he  should  attach  temporal 
penalties  to  her  censures.  Excommu- 
nication has  never  carried  such  a  pre- 
sumption of  moral  turpitude  as  to  disable 
a  man,  upon  any  solid  principles,  from 
the  usual  nrivileges  of  society.  Super- 
stition and  tyranny,  however,  decided 
otherwise.  The  support  due  to  church 
censures  by  temporal  judges  is  vaguely 
declared  in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  It  became,  in  later  ages, 
a  more  established  principle  in  France 
and  England,  and,  1  presume,  in  other 
countries.  By  our  common  law,  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  incapable  of  be* 
ing  a  witness,  or  of  bringing  an  action  , 
and  he  may  be  detained  in  prison  until 
he  obtains  absolution.  By  the  establish- 
ments of  St.  Louis,  his  estate  or  person 
might  be  attached  by  the  magistrate.^ 


*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  217.  Floury,  InstitutioDs  au 
Droit,  t.  it.,  p.  102. 

t  By  a  recent  statate,  53  6.  III.,  c.  127,  the  writ 
De  excommunicato  capiendo,  as  a  process  in  con- 
tempt, was  abolished  in  England,  out  retained  in 
Ireland. 

%  M6m,  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  zxxix.,  p.  596, 
dec. 

^  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  i,  p.  121.  But  an 
excommunicated  person  might  sue  in  the  lay, 
though  not  in  the  spiritual,  court.    No  law  seems 
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These  actual  penalties  were  attended  by 
marks  of  abhorrence  and  ignominy  still 
'  more  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  ordinary  minds.  They  were  to  be 
shunned,  like  men  infected  with  leprosy, 
by  their  servants,  their  friends,  ana  their 
families.  Two  attendants  only,  if  we 
mav  trust  a  current  history,  remained 
with  Robert,  king  of  France,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  an  irregular  marriage,  was  put 
to  this  ban  by  Gregoij  V.;  and  these 
threw  all  the  meats  which  had  passed  his 
tahle  into  the  fire.*  Indeed^  the  mere  in- 
tercourse with  a  proscribed  person  incur- 
red what  was  called  the  lesser  excom- 
munication, or  privation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  required  penitence  and  abso- 
lution. In  some  places,  a  bier  was  set 
before  the  door  of  an  excommunicated 
individual,  and  stones  thrown  at  his  win- 
dows ;  a  singular  method  of  compelling 
his  submission.!  Everywhere  the  ex- 
communicated were  debarred  of  a  regular 
sepulture,  which,  though  obviously  a  mat- 
ter of  police,  has,  through  the  supersti- 
tion of  consecrating  burial-grounds,  been 
treated  as  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. Their  carcasses  were  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  corruption,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thought  a  privilege  unfit  for 
those  who  had  died  in  so  irregular  a  man- 
ner.J 
But  as  excommunication,  which  at- 

mf  n»cc  \^^^  9!^Y  o»®  ^^  perhaps  a 
hardened  smner,  was  not  always 
efficacious,  the  church  had  recourse  to 
a  more  comprehensive  punishment.  For 
the  offence  of  a  nobleman,  she  put  a 
county,  for  that  of  a  prince,  his  entire 
kingdom,  under  an  interdict,  or  suspen- 
sion of  religious  offices.  No  stretch  of 
her  t^rranny  was  perhaps  so  outrageous 
as  this.  During  an  interdict,  the  church- 
es were  closed,  the  bells  silent,  the  dead 
unburied,  no  rite  but  those  of  baptism 
and  extreme  unction  performed.  The 
penalty  fell  upon  those  who  had  neither 
partaken  nor  could  have  prevented  the 
offence ;  and  the  ofience  was  often  but  a 
private  dispute,  in  which  the  pride  of  a 
pope  or  bishop  had  been  wounded.  In- 
terdicts were  so  rare  before  the  time  of 

to  have  been  so  severe  in  this  respect  as  that  of 
Enffland ;  thoagh  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  aay 
with  Dr.  Cosens  (Gibson's  Codex,  p.  HOB),  that 
tbA  writ  De  ezcommun.  capiendo  is  a  priTilege  pe- 
culiar to  the  Enelish  church.     ' 

♦  Velly,  t.  u. 

t  VaiBsette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii.  Appendix, 
p.  350.    Du  Cange,  v.  Ezcommunicatio. 

t  Du  CangB,  v.  Imblocatus :  where  several  au- 
thors are  referred  to,  for  the  constant  opinion 
among  the  membera  of  the  Qreek  church,  that  the 
bodies  of  excommunicated  persons  remain  in  sta- 
tu q«o. 


Gregory  VII.,  that  some  have  referred 
them  to  him  as  their  author;  instances 
may  however  be  found  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  especially  that  which  accompanied 
the  abovementioned  excommunication  of 
Robert,  king  of  France.  They  were  af- 
terward issued  not  unfrequently  against 
kingdoms ;  but  in  particular  districts  they 
continually  occurred.* 

This  was  the  mainspring  of  the  niMr  ^ 
chinery  that  the  clergy  set  in  motion,  the 
lever  by  which  they  moved  the  world. 
From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts 
and  excommunications  had  been  tried, 
the  powers  of  the  earth  might  be  said  to 
have  existed  only  by  sufferance.  Nor 
was  the  validity  of  such  denunciationB 
supposed  to  depend  upon  their  justice. 
The  imposer  indeed  of  an  unjust  excom- 
munication was  guilty  of  a  sin ;  but  the 
party  subjected  to  it  had  no  remedy  but 
submission.  He  who  disregards  such  a 
sentence,  says  Beaumanoir,  renders  hia 
good  cause  bad.f  And  indeed,  without 
annexing  so  much  importance  to  the  di- 
rect consequences  of  an  ungrounded  cen- 
sure, it  is  evident  that  the  received  the- 
ory of  religion  concerning  the  indispen- 
sable obligation  and  mysterious  efficacy 
of  the  rites  of  communion  and  confession, 
must  have  induced  scrupulous  minds  to 
make  any  temporal  sacnfice  rather  than 
incur  their  privation.  One  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  instances  of  failure,  than « 
of  success,  in  the  employment  of  these 
spiritual  weapons  against  sovereigns,  or 
the  laity  in  gcner^.  It  was  perhaps 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Europe, 
that  they  were  not  introduced,  upon  a 
large  scale,  during  the  darkest  ages  of 
superstition.  In  the  eiffhth  or  ninth  cen- 
turies they  would  probably  have  met  with 
a  more  implicit  obedience.  But  after 
Gregory  VII.,  as  the  spirit  of  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  became  more  violent, 
there  grew  up  by  slow  degrees  an  op- 
posite feeling  in  the  laity,  which  ripened 
mto  an  alienation  of  sentiment  from  the 
church,  and  a  conviction  of  that  sacred 
truth,  which  superstition  and  sophistry 
have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  from  the 
heart  of  man,  that  no  tyrannical  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  a  divine  conunis- 
sion. 

Excommunications  had  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  levelled  at  the  head  ^^^^^^ 
of  a  sovereign  before  the  in- 


stance of  Lothaire.    His  igno-  ^^*^ 
minious  submission,  and  the  gen-  ''"^^' 

•  Oiannone,  1.  vii.,  c.  1.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  290 
Dupin,  De  antiquA  Eccl.  Disciplini,  p.  288.  St- 
Marc,  t.  ii.,  p.  535.  Fieury,  Institutions,  t.  ii.,  p. 
900.  fP.aSL. 
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eral  feebleness  of  the  Carlovingiaa  line, 
produced  a  repetition  of  the  menace  at 
least,  and  in  cases  more  evidently  be- 
yond the  cognizance  of  a  spiritual  au- 
thority.    Upon  the  death  of  this  Lothaire, 
his  uncle,  Charies  the  Bald,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Lorraine,  to  which  the 
Bmperor  Louis  11.  had  juster  pretensions, 
the  pope,  Adrian  U.,  warned  him  to  desist, 
declaring  that  any  attempt  upon  that 
eountry  would  bring  down  the  pienalty  of 
excommunication.  '  Sustained  by  the  in- 
trepidity of  Hincmar,  the  king  did  not  ex- 
hibit his  usual  pusillanimity,  and  the  pope 
in  this  instance  failed  of  success.*    But 
John  YIIL,  the  next  occupier  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Petw,  carried  his  pretensions 
to  a  height  which  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors  had  reached.      The    Canovifi^an 
princes  had  formed  an  alliance  agamst 
Boson,  the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.    The  pope  writes  to  Charles  the 
Fat :  I  have  adopted  the  illustrious  prince 
Boson  as  my  son ;  be  content  therefore 
with  your  own  kingdom ;  for  I  shall  in- 
stantly excommunicate  all  who  attempt 
to  injure  my  son.t    In  another  letter  to 
the  same  king,  who  had  taken  some  prop- 
erty from  a  convent,  he  enjoins  him  to 
restore  it  within  sixty  days,  and  to  cer- 
tify by  an  envoy  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
command;    else    an    excommunication 
would   immediately   ensue,  to   be   fol- 
lowed by  still  severer  castigation,  if  the 
king  should  not  repent  upon  the  first 
punishment.^    These  expressions  seem 
to  intimate  a  sentence  of  deposition  from 
his  throne,  and  thus  anticipate  by  two 
hundred  years  the  famous  era  of  Grego- 
ry VIL,  at  which  we  shall  soon  arrive. 
In  some  respects^  John  VIII.  even  ad- 
vanced pretensions  beyond  those  of  Greg- 
ory.   He  asserts  very  plainly  a  right  of 
choosing  the  emperor,  and  may  seem 
indirectly  to  have  exercised  it  in  the 
election  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had 
not  primogeniture  in  his  favour.^    This 
prince,  whose  restless  ambition  was  uni- 
ted with  meanness  as  well  as  insincerity, 
consented  to  sign  a  capitulation,  on  his 
coronation  at  Rome,  in  favour  of  the 
pope  and  church,  a  precedent  which  was 
improved    upon    in    subsequent    ages.|| 
Rome  was  now  prepared  to  rivet  her  fet- 
ters upon  sovereigns,  and  at  no  period 
have  the  condition  of  society  and  the 
circumstances  of  civil  government  been 

*  DeMarca,  1.  iv.,  c.  11. 
t  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  260. 

JDarioribos  deinceps  tciensteTeiberibas  ^ni<li- 
um.— Schmidt,  p.  261. 
6  Balaz.  Capitalaria,  t  il,  p.  231.    Schmidt,  t 
SL,  p.  197. 
H  Id.,  p.  199. 


so  favourable  for  her  an^ition. 
consummation   was   still   sus- 


But  th9 


pended,  and  even  her  progress  generaey  i^ 
arrested,  for  more  than  a  hun-  ^^  ^"^ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  This  **"'"'y- 
dreary  interval  is  filled  up,  in  the  annal* 
of  the  papacy,  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
and  crimes.  nSix  popes  were  deposed, 
two  murdered,  and  one  mutilated.  Fre- 
quently two  or  even  three  competitors, 
among  whom  it  is  not  always  possible  by 
any  genuine  erilicisn)  to  distinguish  the 
true  shepherd,  drove  each  other  altei^ 
nately  from  the  city.  A  few  respectable 
names  appear  thinly  scattered  through 
this  darkness;  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
a  pope,  who  had  acquired  estimation  by 
his  private  virtues,  may  be  distinguished 
by  some  encroachment  on  the  rights  o^ 
princes,  or  the  privileges  of  national 
churches.  But,  in  general,  the  pontiffs  of 
that  age  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity 
to  perfect  the  ffreat  system  of  temporal 
supremacy,  and  looked  rather  .to  a  vile 
profit  from  the  sale  of  episcopal  confirm- 
ations, or  of  exemptions  to  monaster* 
ies.* 

The  corruption  of  the  head  extended 
naturally  to  all  other  members  comipfiot 
of  the  church.  All  writers  con-  o^  mo™i«. 
cur  in  stigmatizing  the  dissoluteness  an4 
neglect  of  decency  that  prevailed  amontf 
the  clergy.  Though  several  codes  of 
ecclesiastical  discif^ne  had  been  compi- 
led by  particular  prelates,  yet  neither 
these  nor  the  ancient  canons  were  muqh 
regarded.  The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were 
to  enforce  them,  had  most  occasion  to 
dread  their  severity.  They  were  obtru* 
ded  upon  their  sees,  as  the  supreme  pon- 
tiffs were  upon  that  of  Rome,  by  force  or 
corruption.  A  child  of  five  years  old 
was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims.  The 
see  of  Narbonne  was  purchased  for  an- 
other at  the  age  of  ten.f  By  this  relax- 
ation of  morals  the  priesthpod  besan  to 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind. These  are  nourished  chiefly,  in- 
deed, by  shining  examples  of  piety  and 
virtue,  but  also,  in  a  superstitious  age,  by 
ascetic  observances,  by  the  fasting  and 
watching  of  monks  and  hermits;  who 
have  obviously  so  bad  a  lot  in  this  life, 
that  men  are  induced  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  secured  a  better  rever- 
sion in  futurity.  The  regular  clergy,  ac- 
cordingly, or  monastic  orders,  who  prao- 


-  oviuuiui.,  b.  11.,  p.  «!«•  MoMi6im.  St.  Mare. 
Muratori,  Ann.  ditalia,  paaaim. 

t  Vaiasette,  Hiat  de  LanvDedoc,  t  ii. ,  p.  292,  It 
was  almost  general  in  the  diurch  to  have  biahopa 
under  twenty  yean  old.— Idem,  p.  149.  Even  iso 
Pope  Beneoict  IX.  is  said  to  have  been  oa)j 
iwelvie,  boi  thk  has  been  doubted. 
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tised,  at  least  apparently,  the  specious 
impostures  of  self-mortification,  retained 
at  all  times  a  far  greater  portion  of  re- 
spect than  ordinary  priests,  though  de- 
generated themselves,  as  was  admitted, 
from  their  primitive  strictness. 

Two  crimes,  or  at  least  violations  of 
Neglect  of  ecclesiastical  law,  had  become 
rules  of  almost  Universal  in  the  eleventh 
Miibacy.  century,  and  excited  general  in- 
dignation; the  marriage  or  concubinage 
of  priests,  and  the  sale  of  benefices.  By 
an  effect  of  those  prejudices  in  favour  of. 
austerity  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
celibacy  had  been,  from  very  early  times, 
enjoined  as  an  obligation  upon  the  cler- 
gy. Some  of  the  fathers  permitted  those 
already  married  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
a  virgin,  to  retain  their  wives  after  ordi- 
nation, as  a  kind  of  indulgence,  of  which 
it  was  more  laudable  not  to  take,  advan- 
tage; and  this,  after  prevailing  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  Greek  church,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  TruUo  in 
091,*  and  had  ever  since  continued  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  its  dis- 
cipline. The  Latin  church,  however,  did 
not  receive  these  canons ;  and  has  uni- 
formly persevered  in  excluding  the  three 
orders  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdea- 
cons,  not  only  from  contracting  ^latri- 
mony,  but  from  cohabiting  with  wives 
espoused  before  their  ordination.  The 
prohibition,  however,  during  some  ages, 
existed  only  in  the  letter  of  her  canons,  f 
In  eveiy  country,  the  secular  or  parochi^ 
clergy  kept  women  in  their  houses,  upon 
more  or  less  acknowledged  terms  of  in- 
tercourse, by  a  connivance  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  which  almost  amount- 
ed to  a  positive  toleration.  The  sons  of 
griests  were  capable  of  inheriting  by  the 
iw  of  France  and  also  of  Castile.f  Some 

*  This  council  was  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  dome  of  the  palace,  called  Tnillus,  by  the  Lat> 
ins.  The  word  Tnillo,  though  soloecistical,  is 
used,  I  believe,  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  Eng- 
lish—St. Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  2d4.  Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,  t  i.,  p.  157.  Fleurv,  Hist.  Eccles.,  t.  ix.,  p. 
110.  Bishops  are  not  within  this  permission,  and 
cannot  retain  their  wives  by  the  discipline  of  die 
Greek  church. 

■  t  This  prohibition  is  sometimes  repeated  in 
Charlemagne's  capitularies;  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  he  notices  its  violation  as  a  notorious 
abuse.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  open  con- 
'cubinare  or  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  not  general 
until  a  later  period.  And  Pleury  declares,  that  he 
has  found  no  instance  of  it  before  893,  in  the  case 
of  a  parish  priest  at  Chalons,  who  gave  great  scan- 
dal by  publicly  marrying.-^Hist.  EccUs.,  t.  zi.,  p. 
504. 

I  Recueil  dels  Historiens,  t.  zi.,  preface.  Marl- 
■na,  Ensayo  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  221,  223. 
This  waa  by  virtue  of  the  general  indulgence 
ahown  by  the  customs  of  that  country  to  concubi- 
L«g»,  or  bmrragmuM ;  the  childron  of  such  a  union 


vigorous  efforts  had  been  made  in  England 
by  Dunstan,  with  the  assistance  ofKing 
Edgar,  to  dispossess  the  married  canons, 
if  not  the  parochial  clergy,  of  their  bene- 
fices ;  but  the  abuse,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
considered,  made  incessant  progress,  tiU 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
There  was  certainly  much  reason  for  the 
rulers  of  the  church  to  restore  this  part 
of  their  discipline,  since  it  is  by  cuttinc 
off  her  members  from  the  charities  of 
domestic  life  that  she  secures  their  en 
tire  affection  to  her  cause,  and  renders 
them,  like  veteran  soldiers,  independent 
of  every  feeling  but  that  of  fidelity  to 
their  commander,  and  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  body.  Leo  IX.,  accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  first  pontiffs  who  retriev- 
ed the  honour  of  the  apostolic  chair,  after 
its  long  period  of  ignominy,  began  in 
good  earnest  the  difficult  work  of  enfor- 
cing celibacy  among  the  clergy.*  His 
successors  never  lost  sight  of  this  essen- 
tial point  of  discipline.  It  was  a  struggle 
against  the  natural  rights  and  strongest 
affections  of  mankind,  which  lasted  foi 
several  ages,  and  succeeded  only  by  the 
toleration  of  greater  evils  than  those  it 
was  intended  to  remove.  The  laity,  in 
general,  took  part  against  the  married 
priests,  who  were  reduced  to  infamy  and 
want,  or  obliged  to  renounce  their  dear 
est  connexions.  In  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, no  ministers  were  left  to  perform 
divine  services,  f  Bat  perhaps  there  was 
no  country  where  the  rules  of  celibacv 
met  with  so  little  attention  as  in  England. 
It  was  acknowledged,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
rv  I.,  that  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
the  clergy  were  married ;  and  that  princ^ 
is  said  to  have  permitted  them  to  retaili 
their  wives.|    But  the  hierarchy  never 

always  inheriting  in  default  of  those  bom  in  sol 
emn  wedlock. — Ibid. 

*  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  152, 164,  219,  602,  &c. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iil,  p.  279.  Martenne,  Thesaoras 
Anecdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  230.  A  Danish  writer  draws 
a  still  darker  picture  of  the  tyranny  ezercised  to- 
wards the  married  clergy,  which,  if  he  does  not  ez- 
aggerate,  was  severe  indeed :  alii  membris  trunca- 
bantor,  alii  occidebantur,  alii  de  patriA  ezpellebai»> 
tur,  rauci  sua  retinuere.— Langebek,  Script.  Re- 
rum  Danicarum,  t,  i.,  p.  380.  The  prohibitiun  was 
repeated  by  Waldemar  II.  in  1222,  so  that  thers 
seems  to  have  been  much  difficulty  found.— Idem, 
p.  287  and  p.  272. 

t  Wilkins,  Concilia,  p.  367.  Chronicon  Saxon. 
Collier,  p.  248.  286,  294.  Lyttleton,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
328.  The  third  Lateran  council,  fifty  years  afUr- 
ward,  speaks  of  the  detestable  custom  of  keeping 
concubmes,  long  used  by  the  English  clergy.  Cum 
in  AngliA  prav4  et  dotestabili  consuetudine  et  lon^ 
tempore  fuerit  obtentum,  ut  clerici  in  domibus  sufis 
formcarias  habeant.  —  Labb6,  Concilia,  t.  z.,  pu 
1633.  Eugenius  IV.  sent  a  legate  to  impose  oeu- 
bacy  on  the  Irish  cletgy.—Lyttleton's  Henry  IL« 
▼oL  iL,  p.  42. 
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relaxed  in  their  efibrts;  and  all  the  coun- 
cils, general  or  provincial,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  utter  denunciations  against  con- 
cubinary  priests.*  After  that  age  we  do 
not  find  them  so  frequently  menti(^ned; 
and  the  abuse  by  degrees,  though  not 
suppressed,  was  reduced  within  limits  at 
which  the  church  might  connive. 

Simonj^,  or  the  corrupt  purchase  of 
gjj^i^^  spiritual  benefices,  was  the  second 
• '  characteristic  reproach  of  the  cler- 
gy in  the  eleventh  century.  The  meas- 
ures taken  to  repress  it  deserve  particu- 
lar consideration,  as  they  produced  elfects 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
Episcopal  of  the  middle  ages.  According 
eteeiioiia.  jq  jJj^  primitive  custom  of  tlie 
church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was  filled 
up  by  election  of  the  clergy  and  people 
belonging  to  the  city  or  diocess.  The 
subject  of  their  choice  was,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  federate  or  provin- 
cial system,  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans; 
and,  if  approved,  he  was  consecrated  by 
them.f  It  is  probable  that,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  clergy  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops; 
but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  render  it  Valid. J 
They  were,  however,  by  degrees  ex- 
cluded from  any  real  participation,  first 
in  the  Greek,  and  finally  in  the  western 
church.  But  this  was  not  effected  till 
pretty  late  times;  the  people  fully  pre- 
served their  elective  rights  at  Milan  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  traces  of  their 
concurrence  maybe  found  both  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  next  age.^ 

*  Quidam  sacerdotes  Latini,  says  Innocent  III., 
in  domibus  suis  babent  concubinas,  et  nonnuUi  ali-' 
qaas  sibl  non  metuunt  desponsare. — Opera  Inno« 
cent  III.,  p.  65S.  See  also  p.  300  and  407.  The 
latter  cannot  be  supposed  a  very  common  case, 
after  so  many  prohibitions;  the  more  usual  prac- 
tice was  to  keep  a  female  in  their  houses,  under 
some  pretence  of  relationship  or  servitude,  as  is 
still  said  to  be  usual  in  Catholic  countries.— Du 
Can^e,  v.  Focaria.  A  writer  of  respectable  au- 
thority asserts,  that  the  clergy  frequently  obtained 
a  bishop's  license  to  cohabit  with  a  mate. — Har- 
mer's  [Wharton's]  Observations  on  Burnet,  p.  11. 
I  find  a  passage  in  Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  about 
1400,  quoted  in  Lewis's  life  of  Pecock,  p.  30.  Pie- 
risque  in  diocesibus,  rectores  parochiarum  ex  certo 
et  conducto  cum  his  prs»latis  pretio,  passim  et  pub- 
]Kh  concubinas  tenent.  This,  however,  does  not 
amount  to  a  direct  license. ' 

The  marriages  of  English  clergy  are  noticed  and 
condemned  in  some  provincial  constitutions  of 
1237.— Matt.  Paris,  p.  381.  And  there  is,  even  so 
late  as  1404,  a  mandate  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
against  married  priests.— Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  iiL, 
p.  277. 

t  Marca,  De  ConcordanttA,  &c.,  i  vi.,  c.  8. 

X  Father  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  7. 

i  De  Marca,  abi  supra.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  173. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  early  Chris- 
tian emperors  interposed  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice  any  farther  than  to  moke 
their  own  confirmation  necessary  in  the 
great  patriarchal  sees,  such  as  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  which  were  frequently 
the  objects  of  violent  competition,  and  to 
decide  in  controverted  elections.*    The 
Gothic  and  Lombsurd  kings  of  Italy  fol- 
lowed the  same  line  of  conductf    But  in 
the  French  monarchy  a  more  extensive 
authority  was  assumed  by  the  sovereign. 
Though  the 'practice  was  subject  to  some 
variation,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  Merovingian  kings,  the  line  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  the  German  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  conferred  bishoprics 
either  by  direct  nomination,  or,  as  was 
more  regular,  by  recommendatory  letters 
to  the  electors.:|:    In  England  also,  before  ' 
the  conquest,  bishops  were  appointed  in 
the  wittenagemot ;  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  William,  it  is  said  that  Lanfranc  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  con- 
sent of  parliament.^    But,  independently 
of  this  prerogative,  which  length  of  time 
and  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  people  have 
rendered  unquestionably  legitimate,  the 
sovereign  had  Other  means  of  controlling 
the  election  of  a  bishop.    Those  estates 
and  honours  which  compose  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see,  and  without  which  the 
naked  spiritual  privileges  would  not  have 
tempted  an  avaricious  generation,  had 


The  form  of  election  of  a  bishop  of  Puy,  in  1053, 
'runs  thus :  clerus,  populus,  et  militia  elegimus. — 
Vatssette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.  Appendix,  p. 
220.  Even  Gration  seems  to  admit  in  one  place 
that  the  laity  bad  a  sort  of  share,  though  no  deci- 
sive voice,  in  filling  up  an  episcopal  vacancy. 
Electio  clericorum  est,  petitio  plebis.— Decret,  1. 1., 
distinctio  62.  And  other  subsequent  passages  con- 
firm this. 

•  Gibbon,  c.  20.  St  Marc,  Abr£g6  Chronolo- 
gique,  t.  i.,  p.  7. 

t  Fra  Paolo  on  Benefices,  c.  ix.  Giannone,  I. 
iil,  c.  6 ;  1.  iv.,  c.  12.    St.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  37. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  386 ;.  t  il,  p.  245, 467.  This 
interference  of  the  kings  was  perhaps  not  quite 
conformable  to  their  own  laws^  which  onlv  reserved 
to  them  the  confirmation.  Episcopo  aec^ente, 
sajrs  a  constitution  of  Clotaire  1 1,  in  615,  in  loco 
ipsius,  qui  a  metropolitano  ordinari  debet,  a  provin- 
cialibuB,  a  cleiao  et  populo  eligatur :  et  si  persona 
coodigna  fuerit,  per  orainationem  principis  ordine- 


tur.— Baluz.  Capitul.,  t.  i.,  p.  21.  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  aahered  to  this  limitation,  leavinff 
elections  free,  and  only  approving  the  person,  ana 
conferring  investiture  on  him.— F.  Paul,  un  Bene- 
fices, c.  XV.  But  a  more  direct  influence  was  re- 
stored afterward.  Ivon,  bishop  of  Chartres,  about 
the  year  UOO.  thus  concisely  expresses  the  several 
parties  concurring  in  the  creation  of  a  bishop :  eU- 
gente  clero,  sufTragante  populo,  dono  regis,  per 
manum  metropolitani,  approbante  Romano  ponti- 
fice.— Du  Chesne,  Script.  Rerum  Gallicarum,  t  iv^ 
p.  174. 
^  Lyttleton's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  144. 
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chiefly  been  granted  by  former  kings, 
and' were  assimilated  to  lands  held  on  a 
beneficiary  tenure.  As  they  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  fiefs,  they  re- 
quired similar  formalities;  in- 
iav«iuan».  yegtiture  by  the  l^ord,  and  an 
oath  of  fealty  by  the  tenant.  Charle- 
magne is  said  to  have  introduced  this 
practice ;  and,  by  way  of  visible  symbol, 
as  usual  in  feudal  institutions,  to  have 
put  the  ring  and  crosier  into  the  hands  of 
the  newly-consecrated  bishop.  And  this 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterward  i;^ithout  exciting  any  scandal 
or  resistance.* 

The  church  has  undoubtedly  surren- 
^red  part  of  her  independence  in  return 
for  ample  endowments  and  tem|x>ral 
power ;  nor  could  any  claim  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  that  of  feudal  superiors  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  dependant  fiefs. 
But  the  fairest  right  may  be  sullied  by 
abuse;  and  the  sovereigns,  the  lay-pa- 
Irons,  the  prelates  of  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  made  their  powers  of 
nomination  and  investiture  subservient 
to  the  ^ssest  rapacity.1  According  to 
the  ancient  canons,  a  benifice  was  avoid- 
ed by  any  simoniacal  payment  or  stipu- 
lation. If  these  were  to  be  enforced,  the 
church  must  almost  be  cleared  of  its  min- 
isters. Either  through  bribery  in  places 
where  elections  still  prevailed,  or  through 
corrupt  agreements  with  princes,  or,  at 
least,  customary  presents  to  their  wives 
and  ministers,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bishops  had  no  valid  tenure  in  their  sees. 
The  case  was  p^^rhaps  worse  with  inferior 
clerks ;  in  the  church  of  Milan,  which  was 
notorious  for  this  corruption,  not  a  single 
ecclesiastic  could  stand  the  test,  the  arch- 
bishop exacting  a  price  for  the  collation 
of  every  benefice.^ 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  like  those  of  in- 
imperfai  ^®''°'"  s®®^»  wcre  regularly  elected 
eonflrm-  by  the  citizons,  laymen  as  well  as 
Mionof  ecclesiastics.  But  their  conse- 
'**^*  oration  was  deferred  until  the 
popular  choice  had  received  the  sov- 
ereign's sanction.  The  Romans  regu- 
larly despatched  letters  to  Constanti- 
nople or  to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 

♦  De  ^arca,  p.  416.    Oiannone,  I.  ▼!.,  c.  7. 

t  Boniface,  marquia  of  Tutcatiy,  father  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  and  by  far  the  greatest  prince  in 
Italy,  was  flogged  before  the  altar  by  an  abbot  for 
selhng  benefices.— Muratori,  ad  ann.  1046.  The 
offence  was  much  more  common  than  the  punish- 
ment, but  the  two  combined  furnish  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  eleventh  century. 

t  St.  Maic,  t  iii.,  p.  65,  188,  219,  296, 230,  568. 
Muratori,  A.  D.  958, 1057,  &c.  Pleury,  Hist.  Ec- 
cl6s.,  t.  liii.,  p.  73..  The  sum,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  very  small :  rather  like  a  fee  than  a 
bribe. 


praying  that  their  election  of  a  pope 
might  be  confirmed.  Exceptions,  if  any, 
are  infrequent  while  Rome  was  subject 
to  the  eastern  empire.*  This,  among 
other  imperial  prero^tives,  Charlemagne 
might  consider  as  his  own.  He  posses- 
sed the  city,  especially  after  his  corona- 
tion as  emperor,  in  full  sovereignty ;  and, 
even  before  that  event,  had  investigated, 
as  supreme  cliief,  some  accusations  pre- 
ferred against  the  Pope  Leo  HI.  No  va- 
cancy of  the  papacy  took  place  after 
Charlemagne  became  emperor;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  the  first  which 
happened  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  Ste- 
phen IV.  was  consecrated  in  haste  without 
that  prince's  approbation.!  But  Gregory 
IV.,  his  successor,  waited  till  his  elec- 
tion had  been  confirmed;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Carlovingian  emperors, 
though  less  uniformly  than  their  pred- 
ecessors,  retained  that  mark  of  sov- 
ereignty.t  But  during  the  disorderly 
state  of  Italy  which  followed  the  last 
reigns  of  Charlemagne^s  posterity,  while 
the  sovereignt)r  and  even  the  name  of  an 
emperor  were  in  abeyance,  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Christendom  was  conferred 
only  by  the  factious  rabble  of  its  capital. 
Otho  the  Great,  in  receiving  the  imperial 
crown,  took  upon  him  the  prerogatives 
of  Charlemagne.  There  is  even  extant  a 
decree  of  Leo  VIII.,  which  grants  to  him 
and  his  successors  the  right  of  naming 
future  popes.  But  the  authenticity  of 
this  instrument  is  denied  by  the  Italians.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Saxon  em- 
perors went  to  such  a  length  as  nomina- 
tion, except  in  one  instance  (that  of 
Gregory  V.  in  996) ;  but  they  sometimes, 
not  uniformly,  confirmed  the  election  of 
a  pope,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
An  expUcit  right  of  nomination  was  how- 
ever conceded  to  the  Emperor  Heniy  III. 
in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
the  Roman  church  from  the  disgrace  and 
depravity  into  which  it  had  fallen.    Henry 


*  Le  Blanc,  Dissertation  sar  l'Autorit6  des  Em- 
pereors.  This  is  subjoined  to  his  Ttait^  dcs 
Monnoyea;  but  not  in  all  copies,  which  makee 
those  that  want  it  less  valuable.— St.  Marc  and 
Muratori,  passim. 

t  Muratori,  A.  D.  817.    St.  Mate. 

t  Le  Blanc.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  186.  St.  Maic,  t 
i.,  p.  387,  393,  &c. 

{  St.  Marc  had  defended  the  authenticity  of  thia 
instrument  in  a  separate  dissertation,  t.  iv.,  p.  1 1 67, 
though  admitting  some  interpolations.  Pagi  in 
Baronium,  t.  iv.,  p.  8,  seemed  to  me  to  have  urged 
some  weighty  objections;  and  Muratori,  Annali 
dUtalia,  A.  D.  962,  speaks  of  it  as  a  gross  impos- 
ture, in  which  he  probably  ^oes  too  far.  It  obtain- 
ed credit  rather  early,  anid  is  admitted  into  the  de- 
cretum  of  Gratian.  notwithstanding  its  obrioiw 
tendency,  p.  211,  edit.  1591. 
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appointed  two  or  Uuree  very  good  popes ; 
acting  in  this  against  the  warnings  of  a 
selfish  policy,  as  fatal  experience  soon 
proTed  to  his  family.* 

This  high  prerogative  was  perhaps  not 
designed  to  extend  beyond  Henry  him- 
self. But,  even  if  it  had  been  transmis- 
sible to  bis  successors,  the  infancy  of  his 
son  Henry  IV.,  and  the  factions  of  that 
minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its 
Decree  of  ^xercise.  Nicolas  II.,  in  1059, 
NicotM  published  a  decree,  which  resto- 
^  red  the  right  of  election  to  the 

Remans,  but  with  a  remaricable  varia^ 
tion  from  the  original  form.  The  car- 
dinal bishops  (seven  in  number,  holding 
sees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
consequently  raffragans  of  the  pope  as 
patriarch  or  metropolitan)  were  to  cnoose 
the  supreme  pontiff,  with  the  concur- 
rence first  of  the  cardinal  priests  and 
deacons  (or  ministers  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Rome),  and  afterward  of 
the  laity.  Thus  elected,  the  new  pope 
was  to  be  presented  for  confirmation  to 
Henry,  ^  now  king  and  hereafter  to  be- 
come emperor,**  and  to  such  of  his  suc- 
cessors as  should  personally  obtain  that 
privileffe.f  This  decree  is  the  founda- 
tion of  tlut  celebrated  mode  of  election 
in  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  which  has  ever 
since  determined  the  headship  of  the 
church.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  ex- 
clude the  citizens,  who  had  indeed  justly 
forfeited  their  primitive  right,  but  as  far 
as  possible  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  ab- 
solute emancipation  of  the  papacy  from 
the  imperial  control;  reserving  only  a 
precarious  and  personal  concession  to 
the  emperors,  instead  of  their  ancient 
legal  prerogative  of  confirmation. 

The  real  author  of  this  decree,  and 
onffory  of  all  Other  vigorous  measures 
vu.  1073.  adopted  by  the  popes  of  that 
age,  whether  for  the  assertion  of  their 
independence,  or  the  restoration  of  dis- 
cipline, was  Hildebrand,  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  person  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Acquiring  by  his  extraordinary 
qncdities  an  unbounded  ascendency  over 
the  Italian  clergy,  they  regarded  him  as 
their  chosen  le^er,  and  the  hope  of  their 
common  cause.  He  had  been  empower- 
ed singly  to  nominate  a  pope,  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,t  after  the  death  of  Leo 
IX.,  and  compeUed  Henry  III.  to  acqui- 

•  St.  Mare.    Muratori.    Schmidt.    Strarius. 

t  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  276.  The  first  canon  of  the 
third  Lateran  conncil  makes  the  consent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  college  necessary  for  a  pope's  elec- 
tion.—Labb6,  Concilia,  t.  z.,  p.  1508. 

X  St.  Marc,  p.  97. 


esce  in  his  choice  of  Victor  II.  No 
man  could  proceed  more  fearlessly  to- 
wards his  object  than  Hildebrand,  nor 
with  less  attention  to  conscientious  im- 
pediments. Though  the  decree  of  Nic- 
olas II.,  his  own  work,  had  expressly 
reserved  the  right  of  confirmation  of  the 
young  King  of  Germany,  yet,  on  the  death 
of  tluit  pope,  Hildebrand  procured  the 
election  and  consecration  of  Alexander 
II.  without  waiting  for  any  authority.* 
During  this  pontificate  he  was  considered 
as  something  greatei^  than  the  pope,  who 
acted  entirely  by  his  counsels.  Cfn  Alex- 
ander's decease,  Hildebrand,  long  since 
the  real  head  of  the  church,  was  raised 
with  enthusiasm  to  its  chief  dignity,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  precedent  at 
the  election  of  Alexander  II.,  it  m,  djo^. 
appears  that  Gregory  did  not  yet  enoes  with 
consider  his  plans  sufficiently  ^^^'^  *^- 
mature  to  throw  off  the  yoke  altogether, 
but  declined  to  receive  consecration  un- 
til he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  Germany-t  This  moderation 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  situa- 
tion  of  Germany  speedily  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ambitious 
views.  Henry  IV.,  through  a  very  bad 
education,  was  ari)itrary  and ,  dissolute ; 
the  Saxons  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
rebellion;  and  secret  disaffection  had 
spread  among  the  princes  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  pope  was  much  better  aware 
than  the  king.t  He  began  by  excommu- 
nicating some  of  Henry's  ministers  on 
pretence  of  simony,  and  made  it  a  ground 
of  remonstrance  that  they  were  not  in- 
stantly dismissed.  His  next  step  was  to 
publish  a  decree,  or  rather  to  renew  one 
of  Alexander  II.,  against  lay  investitures,  j^ 
The  aboUtion  of  these  was  a  favourite  ob-  ; 
ject  of  Gregory,  and  formed  an  essential  i 
part  of  his  general  scheme  for  emancipa- 
ting the  spiritual,  and  subjugating  the 
temporal  power.  The  ring  and  crosier, 
it  was  asserted  by  the  papal  advocates, 
were  the  emblems  of  that  power  which 
no  monarch  could  bestow;  but  even  if  a 
less  offensive  symbol  were  adopted  in 
investitures,  the  dignity  of  the  church 
was  lowered,  and  her  purity  contamina- 
ted, when  her  highest  ministers  were 
compelled  to  solicit  the  patronage  or  ' 
the  approbation  of  laymen.    Though  the 


*  St.  Marc,  p.  306. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  662.  He  acted  however  as  pope,  cor- 
responding  in  that  character  with  bishops  of  all 
countries,  from  the  day  of  his  election,  p.  654. 

t  Schmidt  St.  Marc.  These  two  are  my  prin- 
cipal  authorities  for  the  contest  between  the  church 
and  the  empire. 

^  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  810. 
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estates  of  bishops  might  strictly  be  of 
temporal  right,  yet,  as  they  had  been  in- 
separably annexed  to  their  spiritual  of- 
fice, it  became  just  that  what  was  first  in 
dignity  and  importance  should  cany  with 
it  those  accessory  parts.  And  this  was 
more  necessary  than  in  former  times,  on 
account  of  the  notorious  trafilc  which 
sovereigns  made  of  their  usurped  nomi- 
nation to  benefices,  so  that  scarcely  any 
prelate  sat  by  their  favour  whose  pos- 
session was  not  invalidated  by  simony. 

The  contest  about  investitures,  though 
begun  by  Gregory  VIL,  did  not  occupy  a 
very  prominent  place  during  his  pontifi- 
cate;  its  interest  being  suspended  by 
other  more  ctxtraordinary  and  important 
dissensions  between  the  church  and  em- 
pire. The  pope,  after  tampering  some 
time  with  the  disaffected  party  in  Ger- 
many, summoned  Henry  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  alleged  by  his  subjects.  Such 
an  outrage  naturally  exasperated  a  young 
and  passionate  monarch.  Assembling  a 
inumber  of  bishops  and  other  vassals  at 
Worms,  he  procured  a  sentence  that 
Gregory  should  iio  longer  be  obeyed  as 
lawful  pope.  But  the  time  was  past  for 
those  arbitrary  encroacnments,  or  at  least 
tiigh  prerogatives  oi  former  emperors. 
The  relations  of  dependonce  between 
church  and  state  were  new  about  to  be 
reversed.  Gregory  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  proceedings  at 
Worms,  than  he  summoned  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  palace,  and,  by  a  solemn  sen- 
tence, not  only  excommunicated  Henry, 
but  deprived  him  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  releasing  his  subjects 
^from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidding  them 
^to  obey  him  as  sovereign.  Thus  Grego- 
ry VII.  obtained  the  glory  of  leaving  all 
his  predecessors  behind,  and  astonishing 
manldnd  by  an  act  of  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion which  the  most  emulous  of  his  suc- 
cessors could  hardly  surpass.* 

♦  The  sentence  of  Gregory  VII.  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  was  directed,  we  should  always  re- 
member, to  persons  already  well  disposed  to  reject 
bis  authority.  Men  are  glad  to  be  told  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  resist  a  sovereign  agaih«t  whom  they 
are  in  rebellion,  snd  will  not  be  very  scrupulous  in 
examining  conchisions  which  fall  in  with  their  in- 
clinations and  interests.  AUegiancci  was  in  those 
turbulent  ages  easily  thrown  oflf,  anu  the  right  of 
resistance  was  in  continual  exercise.  To  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  eleventh  century,  a  prtaice  unfit  for 
Christian  communion  would  easily  sppear  unfit  to 
leign  over  them ;  and  though  Henry  had  not  given 
much  real  provocation  to  the  pope,,  his  vices  and 
tyranny  might  seem  to  challenge  any  spiritual  cen- 
sure, or  temporal  chastisement.  A  nearly  contem- 
potary  writer  combines  the  two  justifications  of 
the  rebellious  party.    Nemo  Romanorum  pontifi- 


The  first  impulses  of  Henry^s  mind  on 
hearing  this  denunciation  were  indigna^ 
tion  and  resentment.  But,  like  other  in- 
experienced and  misguided  sovereigns, 
he  had  formed  an  erroneous  calculation 
of  his  own  resources.  A  conspiracy  long 
prepared,  of  which  the  dukes  of  Swabia 
and  Oarinthia  were  the  chiefs,  began  to 
manifest  itself;  some  were  alienated  b^ 
his  vices,  and  others  jealous  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  the  rebellious  Saxons  took  courage ; 
the  bishops,  intimidated  by  excommuni- 
cations, withdrew  from  his  side ;  and  he 
suddenly  found  himself  almost  insulated 
in  the  midst  of  his  dominions.  In  this 
desertion  he  had  recourse,  through  panic, 
to  a  miserable  expedient.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  with  the  avowed  determination 
of  submitting,  and  seeking  absolution  from 
the  pope.  Gregory  was  at  Canossa,  a 
fortress  near  Regno,  belonging  to  his 
faithful  adherent,  the  Countess  Matilda. 
[A.  D.  1077.J  It  was  ill  a  winter  of  un- 
usual seventy.  The  emperor  was  ad- 
mitted, without  his  guards,  into  an  outer 
court  of  the  castle,  and  three  successive 
days  remained  from  morning  till  evening, 
in  a  woollen  shirt  and  with  naked  feet, 
while  Gregory,  shut  up  with  the  countess, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  obtained  absolution ; 
but  only  upon  condition  of  appearing  on 
a  certain  day  to  learn  the  pope's  decis- 
ion, whether  or  no  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  kingdom,  until  which  time  he 
promised  not  to  assume  the  ensigns  of 
royalty. 

This  base  humiliation,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating Henry^s  adversaries,  forfeited  the 
attachment  of  his  friends.  In  his  contest 
with  the  pope,  he  had  found  a  zealous 
support  in  the  principal  Lombard  cities, 
among  whom  the  married  and  simoniacal 
clergy  had  great  influence.*    Indignant 

cem  reges  a  regno  de{>onere  posse  denegabit,  qui- 
cunque  decreta  sanctissimi  Pap»  Gregorii  non 
proscribenda  judicabit.  Ijwe  enim  vlt  apostolicua 
....  Prsterea,  liberi  homines  Henricum  eo  i>acto 
sibi  prasposuerunt  in  re^ro,  ut  electores  sues  jnst^ 
judicare  et  regali  providentii  gubemare  satageret, 
quod  pactum  ille  postea  prevaricari  et  contem- 
nere  non  cessavit,  &c.  Ergo,  et  absque  aedie 
apostolicsB  judicio  principes  eum  pro  rege  merito 
refutare  possent,  cum  pactum  adimplere  contem- 
serit,  quod  iis  pro  electione  suA  promiserat;  qao 
non  adimpleto,  nee  rex  esse  poterat. — ^Vita  Greg 
VII.  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  iii.,  p.  342. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  Henry,  though  ecclesiastics,  protested  sgainst 
this  novel  stretch  of*  prerogative  in  the  Roman  see. 
Several  proofs  of  this  are  adduced  by  Schmidt,  U 
iii.,  p.  315. 

•  There  had  been  a  kind  of  civil  war  at  Milatt 
for  about  twenty  years  before  this  time,  excited  by 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  partisaiu  who  en- 
I  deavoured  to  execute  the  papal  decrees  against  ir 
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at  his  sabmiBsion  to  Gregory,  whom  they 
aflfected  to  consider  as  a  usurper  of  the 
papal  chair,  they  now  closed  their  gates 
against  the  emperor,  and  spoke  openly 
of  deposing  him.  In  this  singular  posi- 
tion between  opposite  dangers,  Henry 
retrod  his  late  steps,  and  broke  off  his 
treaty  with  the  pope ;  preferring,  if  he 
must  fall,  to  fall  as  the  defender  rather 
than  the  betrayer  of  his  imperial  rights. 
The  rebellious  princes  of  Germany  chose 
another  king,  Rodolph,  duke  of  Swabia, 
on  whom  Gregory,  after  some  delay,  be- 
stowed the  crown,  with  a  Latin  verse, 
tmportinf[  tiiat  it  was  given  by  virtue  of 
the  origmal  commission  of  St.  Peter.* 
But  the  success  of  this  pontiff  in  his 
immediate  designs  was  not  answerable 
to  his  intrepidity.  Henry  both  subdued 
the  German  rebellion,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  so  much  vigour,  or  rather  so 
little  resistance,  in  Italy,  that  he  was 
crowned  in  Rome  b}^  the  antipope  Gui- 
bert,  whom  he  had  raised  in  a  council  of 
his  partisans  to  the  government  of  the 
church  instead  of  Gregory.  The  latter 
found  an  asylum  under  the  protection  of 
Koger  Guiscard  at  Salerno^  where  he 
Diapate  ^^^^  ^^  exile.  His  mantle,  how- 
aboutin-  ever,  descended  upon  his  suc- 
TeMimras.  cessors,  especially  Urban  II.  and 
Paschal  II.,  who  strenuously  persevered 
in  the  great  contest  for  ecdestastical  in- 
dependence ;  the  former  with  a  spirit  and 
policy  worthy  of  Gregory  t^II.,  the  latter 
with  steady  but  disinterested  prejudice.! 

regalar  clerks  by  force.  The  history  of  these  feuds 
has  been  written  by  two  contemporaries,  Arnulf 
and  Landulf,  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Muratori's  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum;  suffi- 
eient  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  St. 
Marc,  t  iii.,  p.  230,  &c.,  and  in  Mnratori*s  Annals. 
The  Milanese  clergy  set  up  a  pretence  to  retain 
wives,  under  the  authority  o!  their  great  archbishop, 
St.  Ambrose,  who,  it  seems,  has  spoken  with  more 
indulgence  of  this  practice  than  most  of  the  fa- 
thers. Both  Amult  and  Landulf  favour  the  mar- 
ried clerks;  and  were  perhaps  themselves  of  that 
description. — Muratori. 

*  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 

t  Paschal  11.  was  so  conscientious  in  his  abtior- 
pence  of  investitures,  that  he  actually  signed  an 
agreement  with  Henry  V.,  in  1110,  whereby  the 
prelates  were  to  resign  all  the  lands  and  other 
possessions  which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  em- 
peror, on  condition  of  the  latter  renouncing  the 
light  of  investiture,  which  indeed,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  fall  of  itself.  This  extraordinary 
concession,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  very  sat- 
isfactory to  the  cardinals  and  bishops  about  Pas- 
chal*s  court,  more  worldly-minded  than  himself, 
nor  to  thoee  of  the  emperor*s  party,  whose  joint 
clamours  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty.— St.  Marc, 
L  iv.,  p.  976.  A  letter  of  Paschal  to  Anselm 
(Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  304),  seems  to  imply  that  he 
thought  it  better  for  the  church  to  be  without  riches, 
than  to  enjoy  them  on  condition  of  doing  homage 
to  laymen. 


They  raised  up  enemies  against  Henry 
IV .  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  family,  insti- 
gating the  ambition  of  two  of  his  sons 
successively,  Conrad  and  Henry,  to  min- 
gle in  the  revolts  of  Germany.  But 
Rome,  under  whose  auspices  the  latter 
had  not  scrupled  to  engage  in  an  almost 
parricidal  rebellion,  was  soon  disappoint- 
ed by  his  unexpected  tenaciousness  of 
that  obnoxious  preroffative  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  of  his  father's  mis- 
ery. He  steadily  refused  to  part  with 
the  right  of  investiture ;  and  the  empire 
was  still  committed  in  open  hostility  with 
the  church  for  fifteen  years  of  his  reign. 
But  Henry  V.  being  stronger  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  German  vassals  than  his  father 
had  been,  none  of  the  popes  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  had  the  boldness  to  re- 
peat' the  measures  of  Gregory  VII.  [A. 
D.  IISJ9.]  At  length,  each  party 
grown  weary  of  this  nunous  mifledl^ 
contention,  a  treaty  was  agreed  concordat 
upon  between  the  emperor  and  ®''c^»*"« 
Calixtus  II.,  which  put  an  end  by  com- 
promise to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical 
investitures.  By  this  compact,  the  em- 
peror resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to 
invest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier, 
and  recognised  the  liberty  of  elections. 
But,  in  return,  it  was  agreed  that  elec- 
tions should  be  made  in  his  presence  or 
that  of  his  officers;  and  that  the  new 
bishop  should  receive  his  temporalities 
from  the  emperor  by  the  sceptre.* 

Both  parties  in  the  concordat  at  Worms 
receded  from  so  much  of  their  preten- 
sions, that  we  might  almost  hesitate  to 
determine  which,  is  to  be  considered  as 
victorious.  On  the  one  hand,-  in  resto- 
ring the  freedom  of  episcopal  elections, 
the  emperors  lost  a  prerogative  of  very 
long  standing,  and  almost  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  authority  over  not 
the  least  turbulent  part  of  their  subjects. 
And  though  the  form  of  investiture  by 
the  ring  and  crosier  seemed  in  itself  of 
no  importance,  yet  it  had  been  in  effect 
a  collateral  security  against  the  election 
of  obnoxious  persons.  For  the  empe- 
rors, detaining  this  necessary  part  of  the 
pontificals  until  thev  should  confer  inves- 
titure, prevented  a  hasty  consecration  of 
the  new  bishop,  after  which,  the  vacancy 
being  legaUy  fiUed,  it  would  not  be  decent 
for  them  to  withhold  the  temporalities 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  pre- 
served by  the  concordat  their  feudal  sov- 
ereignty over  the  estates  of  the  church, 
in  defiance  of  the  language  which  had 
recently  been  held  by  its  rulers.    Greg* 

•  St.  Marc,  t.  iv.,  p.  1093.  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p. 
na    The  latter  quotes  the  Latin  words. 
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ory  VII.  had  posttively  declared,  in  the 
Lateran  council  of  1080,  that  a  bishop  or 
abbot  receiving  investiture  from  a  lay- 
man should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  prelate.* 
The  same  doctrine  had  been  maintained 
by  all  his  successors,  without  any  limita- 
tion of  their  censures  to  the  formality  of 
the  ring  and  crosier.  But  Oalixtus  II. 
himself  had  gone  much  farther,  and  ab- 
solutely prohibited  the  compelling  eccle- 
siastics to  render  any  service  to  laymen 
on  account  of  their  benefices.f  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  such  a  general  immunity  from 
feudal  obligations  for  an  order  who  pos- 
sessed nearly  half  the  lands  in  Europe, 
struck  at  the  root  of  those  institutions 
by  which  the  fabric  of  society  was  prin- 
cipally held  together.  This  complete  in- 
dependence had  been  the  aim  of  Grego- 
ry's disciples;  and,  by  yielding  to  the 
continuance  of  lay  investitures  in  any 
shape,  Oalixtus  may,  in  this  point  of 
view,  appear  to  have  relinquished  the 
principal  object  of  contention.  But  as 
there  have  been  battles,  in- which  though 
immediate  success  may  seem  pretty 
equally  balanced,  yet  we  leam  from 
subsequent  effects  to  whom  the  intrinsic 
advantaiires  of  victory  belonged,  so  it  is 
manifest  from  the  events  that  followed 
the  settlement  of  this  great  controversy 
about  investitures,  that  the  see  of  Rome 
had  conquered. 

The  emperors  were  not  the  only  sov- 
ereigns whose  practice  of  investiture  ex- 
cited the  hostilitjr  of  Rome,  although  they 
sustained  the  prmcipal  brunt  of  the  war. 
A  similar  contest  broke  out  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal  II.  with  Henry  I. 
of  England;  fo^  the  circumstances  of 
which,  as  they  contain  nothing  peculiar, 
I  refer  to  our  own  historians.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  it  ended  in  a  compromise 
not  unlike  that  adjusted  at  Worms;  the 
king  renouncing  all  sort  of  investitures, 
while  the  pope  consented  that  the  bishop 
should  do  homage  for  his  temporalities. 
This  was  exactly  the  custom  of  France, 
where  investiture  by  the  rin?  ahd  cro- 
sier is  said  not  to  have  prevailed ;%  and 
it  answered  the  main  end  of  sovereigns 
by  keeping  up  the  feudal  dependance  of 
ecclesiastical  estates.    But  the  kings  of 

♦  St  Marc,  t  !▼.,  p.  774.  A  bishop  of  Placentia 
asserts  that  prslates  dishonoared  tneir  order  b; 
putting  their  hands,  which  held  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chnst,  between  thoee  of  impure  laymen,  p.  956. 
The  same  eipressions  are  used  by  others,  and  are 
levelled  at  the  form  of  feudal  homage,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  age,  ought  to  have 
been  as  obnoxious  as  iuTestiture. 

t  Id.,  p.  1061.1067. 

i  HiFtoire  du  Droit  public  eccl^siastique  Fran- 
cois, p.  261.    I  do  DOC  fully  rely  on  this  authority. 


Castile  were  more  fortooate  tba»  the 
rest ;  discreetly  yielding  to  the  pride  of 
Rome,  they  obtained  what  was  essentia] 
to  their  own  authority,  and  have  always 
possessed,  by  the  concession  of  Urban 
II.,  an  absolute  piivilege  of  nomination 
to  bishoprics  in  their  dominions.*  An 
early  evidence  of  that  indifference  of  the 
popes  towards  the  real  independence  of 
national  churches,  to  which  subsequent 
ages  were  to  lend  abundant  confirmation. 
When  the  emperors  had  surrendered 
their  pretensions  to  interfere  in  intnMiactioa 
episcopal  elections,  the  primi-  or  capitviar 
tive  mode  of  collecting  the  suf-  «»«ctious. 
frages  of  clergy  and  laity  in  conjunction, 
or  at  least  of  the  clergy  with  the  laity*s 
assent  and  ratification,  ought  naturally  to 
have  revived.  But  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, neither  the  people,  nor  even  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  were 
considered  as  worthy  to  exercise  this 
function.  It  soon  devolved  altogether 
upon  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches.! 
The  original  of  these  may  be  traced  very 
high.  In  the  earliest  ages,  we  find  a 
college  of  mresbytery  consisting  of  the 
priests  and  deacons,  assistants  as  a  cotm- 
cil  of  advice,  or  even  a  kind  of  parliament 
to  their  bishops.  Parochial  divisions, 
and  fixed  ministers  attached  to  them, 
were  not  established  till  a  later  period. 
But  the  canons,  or  cathedral  clergy,  ac- 
quired afterwaid  a  more  distinct  charac- 
ter. They  w^re  subjected  by  degrees  to 
certain  strict  observances,  little  differing, 
in  fact,  from  those  imposed  on  monastic 
orders.  They  lived  at  a  common  table, 
they  slept  in  a  common  dormitory,  their 
dress  and  diet  were  regulated  by  peculiar 
laws.  But  they  were  distinguished  from 
monks  by  the  nffht  of  possessing  individ- 
ual property,  which  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  the  enjoyment  of  separate  preb- 


*  F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  24.  Zurita,  Anales 
de  Araffon,  t.  iv.,  p.  306.  Fleuiy  says  that  the 
kings  of  Spain  nominate  to  bishoprics  by  virtue  of 
a  particular  indul^nce,  renewed  by  the  pope  for 
the  life  of  each  pnncc^Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  i., 
p.  106. 

t  Fra  Paolo  (Treatise  on  Benefices,  c.  24)  says, 
that  between  1122  and  1145,  it  became  a  rule  al- 
most everywhere  established,  that  bishops  should 
be  chosen  hj  the  chapter.  Schmidt,  however, 
brings  a  fsw  instances  where  the  consent  of  the 
nobility  and  other  laics  is  expressed,  though  per- 
haps bttle  else  than  a  matter  of  form.  Innocent 
II.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  declared,  that 
whoever  had  the  majority  of  the  chapter  in  his  fa 
voUT  should  be  deemed  duly  elected ;  and  this  waa 
confirmed  by  Otho  IV.  in  the  caoitulation  upon  his 
accession.— Hist,  des  AUemanas,  t  iv.,  p.  I75w 
Fleury  thinks  that  chapters  had  not  an  exclusivt 
election  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  TIm 
second  Lateran  council,  in  1 139,  represses  their  at- 
tempts to  engross  it.— Institutions  au  Droit  Ec- 
cl6s.,  t  i.,  p.  100. 
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ends  ipr  benefices.  These  strict  regula- 
tions, chiefly  imposed  by  Louis  the  De- 
bonair, went  into  disuse  through  the  re- 
laxation of  disciphne ;  nor  were  they  ever 
effectually  restored.  Meantime  the  chap- 
ters became  extremely  rich ;  and  as  they 
monopolized  the  privilege  of  electing 
bishops,  it  became  an  object  of  ambition 
with  noble  families  to  obtain  canonries 
for  their  younger  children,  as  the  surest 
road  to  ecclesiastical  honours  and  opu- 
lence. Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  church,  peiBons  of  in- 
ferior birth  have  been  rigidly  excluded 
from  these  foundations.* 

The  object  of  Gregory  VIL,  in  attempt- 
General  ooa-  iog  to  redress  those  more  fla- 
dwt  of  Gre-  grant  abuses  which  for  two  cen- 
8ory  vii.  tunes  had  deformed  the  face  of 
the  Latin  church,  is  not  incapable,  per- 
haps, of  vindication,  though  no  sufficient 
apology  can  be  offered  for  the  means  he 
employed.  But  the  disinterested  loveof 
reformation,  to  which  candour  might  as^ 
cribe  the  contention  against  investitures, 
is  belied  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct, exhibiting  an  arrogance  without 
parallel,  and  an  ambition  that  grasped  at 
universal  and  milimited  monarchy.  He 
may  be  called  the  common  enemy  of  all 
sovereigns,  whose  dignity  as  well  as  in- 
dependence mortified  his  infatuated  pride. 
Thus  we  find  him  menacing  Philip  L  of 
France,  who  had  connived  at  the  pillage 
of  some  Italian  merchants  and  piljgnims, 
not  only  with  an  interdict,  but  a  sentence 
of  deposition.t  Thus  too  he  asserts,  as 
a  known  historical  fact,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  had  formerly  belonged,  by  spe- 
cial right,  to  St.  Peter ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  imprescriptible  claim,  he  grants  to  a 
certain  Count  de  Rouci  all  territories 
which  he  should  reconquer  from  the 
Moors^  to  be  held  in  fief  from  the  Holy 
See  by  a  stipulated  rent.{    A  similar  pre- 


*  Schmidt,  t.  iL,  p.  224, 473 ;  t.  ui.,  p.  281.  £q. 
qFclopMie,  Art.  Chanoine.  F.  Paul  on  deneficea, 
c.  16.    Fleary,  8^  Diacours  aar  THiat.  Eccl^a. 

t  St  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  888.  Flearj,  Hiat  Ecdte., 
t.  xiii.,  p.  281,  284. 

t  The  lan^foaiie  he  employa  ia  worth  qnoting,  aa 
a  apecimea  ofhia  atyle :  Moo  latere  voa  credimua, 
return  Hiapanie  ab  antiquo  juria  aancti  Petri 
faiaao,  et  adhuc  licet  dia  a  paganis  ait  occupatum, 
l^ge  tamen  jaatitis  noa  evacuat4,  nulii  moitaliom, 
aed  aoli  apoetolice  aedi  ex  oquo  pertioere.  Quod 
enim  aactore  Deo  aemel  in  prophetatea  eccleeia- 
ram  ioat^  perreneiit,  fnaoente  £o,  ab  uau  quidem. 
Bed  ab  earnm  jure,  occaaione  transeontia  temporia, 
tine  legitimA  conceaaione  diveUi  non  poterit.  Ita- 
qne  Cornea  Evalua  de  Roceio,  cnjna  famam  apud 
voa  baud  obacuram  eaae  patamua,  terrain  illam  ad 
hflnorem  Sti.  Petri  ingredi,  et  a  paganorum  manibua 
aripere  cupiena,  banc  oonceaaionem  ab  apoatolicA 
•ede  obtinnit^  ut  partem  illam,  onde  paganoa  auo 
o  et  adJQUCto  aibi  aliomm  aoxilio  expellere 


tension  he  makes  to  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, and  bitterly  reproaches  its  sover- 
eign Solomon,  who  had  done  homage  to 
the  emperor,  in  derogation  of  St.  Peter, 
his  legitimate  lord.*  It  was  convenient 
to  treat  this  apostle  as  a  great  feudal  su- 
zerain, and  the  legal  principles  of  that  age 
were  dexterously  appUed  to  rivet  more 
forcibly  the  fetters  of  superstition.! 

While  temporal  sovereigns  were  op- 
posing so  inadequate  a  resistance  to  a 
system  of  usurpation  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, and  to  the  common  principles  of 
society,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
national  churches  should  persevere  in 
opposing  pretensions  for  which  several 
ages  had  paved  the  way.  Gregory  VII. 
completed  the  destructimi  of  their  lib- 
erties. The  principles  contained  in  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  hostile  as  they  were 
to  ecclesiastical  independence,  were  set 
aside  as  insufficient  to  estabUsh  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  of  Rome.  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Alexander  II.,  during  whose 
pontificate  Hildebrand  himself  was  deem- 
ed the  efiectual  pope,  no  bishop  in  the 
Catholic  church  was  permitted  to  exer- 
cise his  functions  until  he  had  received 
the  confirmation  of  the  Holv  See  4  &  pi'o- 
vision  of  vast  importance,  through  which, 
beyond  perhaps  any  other  means,  Rome 
has  sustained,  and  still  sustains,  her  tem- 
poral influence,  as  well  as  her  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy.  The  national  churches, 
long  abridged  of  their  hberties  by  gradual 
encroachments,  now  found  themselves 
subject  to  an  undisguised  and  irresistible 
despotism.  Instead  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  bishops  against  their  metropoU- 
tans,  under  an  insidious  pretence  of  which 
the  popes  of  the  ninth  century  had  sub- 
verted the  authority  of  the  latter,  it  be- 
came the  favourite  policy  of  their  succes^- 
sors  to  harass  all  prelates  with  citations  to 
Rome.^  Gregory  obliged  the  metropoli- 
tans to  attend  in  person  for  the  pallium.  | 
Bishops  were  summoned  even  from  Eng- 
land and  the  northern  kingdoms  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  spiritual  monarch. 
William  the  Conqueror  having  made  a 

poaait,  aub  condltione  uxter  noe  facts  poctionia  ex 
parte  Sti.  Petri  poMideret— Labb^,  Concilia,!,  x., 
p.  10.  Three  inataocea  oocnr  in  the  Cone  Dipio- 
matique  of  Dumont,  where  a  duke  of  Dafmatia  (t. 
i.,  p.  53),  a  count  of  Provence  (p.  58),  and  a  count 
of  Barcelona  (ibid.),  put  themaelvea  under  the  feu- 
dal euperiority  and  ^protection  of  Gregory  VII. 
The  motive  waa  aufBciently  obvioua. 

*  St.  Marc,  t  iii.,  p.  624,  674.    Schmidt,  p.  73. 

t  The  character  and  policy -of  Gregory  VlI.  are 
well  diacuaaed  by  Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  307. 

t  St.  Marc,  p.  460. 

i  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  80,  322. 

llld.,t.i¥.,p.  170. 
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difficulty  about  permitting  his  prelates  to 
obey  these  citations,  Gregory,  though  in 
general  on  good  terms  with  that  prince, 
and  treating  him  with  a  deference  which 
marks  the  effect  of  a  firm  character  in 
repressing  the  ebullitions  of  overbearing 
pride,*  complains  of  this  as  a  persecution 
unheard  of  among  pagans.f  The  great 
quarrel  between  Archbishop  Anselm  and 
his  two  sovereigns,  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  was  originally  founded  upon  a 
similar  refusal  to  permit  his  departure 
for  Rome. 

This  perpetual  control  exercised  by 
▲uihority  ^^^  popes  over  ecclesiastical,  and, 
or  papal  in  some  degree,  over  temporal 
legates,  affairs,  was  maintained  by  means 
of  their  legates,  at  once  the  ambassa- 
dors and  the  lieutenants  of  the  Holy  See. 
Previously  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
age,  these  had  been  sent  not  frequently 
and  upon  special  occasions.  The  lega- 
tine  or  vicarial  commission  had  generally 
been  intrusted  to  some  eminent  me- 
tropolitan of  the  nation  within  Which  it 
was  to  be  exercised ;  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  perpetual  legate  in 
England.  But  the  special  commission- 
ers, or  legates  a  latere,  suspending  the 
pope's  ordinary  vicars,  took  upon  them- 
selves an  unbounded  authority  over  the 
national  churches,  holding  councils,  pro- 
mulgating canons,  deposing  bishops,  and 
issumg  interdicts  at  their  discretion. 
They  lived  in  splendour  at  the  expense 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This 
was  the  more  gaUing  to  the  hierarchy, 
because  simple  deacons  were  often  in- 
vested with  this  dignity,  which  set  them 
above  primates.  As  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  England  acquired  more  cour- 
age, they  considerably  abridged  this  pre' 
Togative  of  the  Holy  See,  and  resisted  the 
entrance  of  any  legates  into  their  domin- 
ions without  their  consent.^ 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  VH.,  no  pon- 
tiff thought  of  awaiting  the  confirmation 
of  the  emperor,  as  in  earlier  ages,  before 
he  was  installed  in  the  throne  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretended 
that  the  emperor  was  himself  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.  This  had  indeed 
been  broached  by  John  VHI.  two  hundred 
years  before  Gregory.^  It  was  still  a  doc- 

•  St.  Mare,  p.  028,  781.    Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  82. 

t  Idem,  t.  iv.,  p.  768.    Collier,  p.  252; 

t  De  Marca,  1.  vi.,  c.  28,  30, 31.  Schmidt,  t.  ii., 
p.  498:  t.  iii.,  p.  312,  320.  Hist,  du  Droit  Public 
Eccl.  Francois,  p.  250.  Floury,  4<n*  Discours  sar 
rHist.  Eccl6s.,  c.  10. 

^  Vide  supra.  It  appears  manifest,  that  the 
scheme  of  temporal  sorereiffnty  was  only  suspend- 
ed by  the  disorders  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  tenth 
entnry.    Peter  Damian,  a  eelebnled  writer  of 


trine  not  calculated  for  general  reception ; 
but  the  popes  availed  themselves  of  eveiy 
opportunity  which  the  temporizing  policy, 
the  negligence,  or  bigotry  of  sovereigns 
threw  into  their  hands.  Lothaire  coming 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome, 
this  circumstance  was  commemorated  by 
a  picture  in  the  Lateran  palace,  in  which, 
and  in  two  Latin  verses  subscribed,  ho 
was  represented  as  doing  homage  to  the 
pope.*  When  Frederick  Barbarossa  came 
upon  the  same  occasion,  he  omitted  to 
hold  the  stirrup  of  Adrian  IV., 
who,  in  his  turn,  refused  to  give  *"™°  ^ 
him  the  usual  kiss  of  peace ;  nor  was  the 
contest  ended  but  by  the  emperor^s  ac- 
auiescence,  who  was  content  to  follow 
the  precedents  of  his  predecessors.  The 
same  Adrian,  expostulating  with  Freder- 
ick upon  some  slight  grievance,  remind- 
ed him  of  the  imperiid  crown  which  he 
had  conferred,  and  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  bestow,  if  possible,  still  greater 
benefits.  But  the  phrase  employed  (ma< 
jora  beneficia)  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
fief;  and  the  general  insolence  which 
pervaded  Adrian's  letter  confirming  this 
interpretation,  a  ferment  arose  amons 
the  German  princes,  in  a  congress  of 
whom  this  letter  was  delivered.  "  From 
whom  then,"  one  of  the  legates  was  rash 
enough  to  say,  '*  does  the  emperor  hold 
his  crown,  except  from  the  pope  ?"  which 
so  irritated  a  prince  of  Wittelsfoach,  that 
he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
cleaving  the  priest's  head  with  his  sabre.f 
Adrian  IV.  was  the  only  Englishman  that 
ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  It  might, 
perhaps,  pass  for  a  favour  bestowed  on 
his  natural  sovereifn,  when  he  granted 
to  Henry  II.  the  kingdom  of  Ireland; 
yet  the  language  of  this  donation,  where- 
m  he  asserts  all  islands  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  St.  Peter,  should  not 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  sound  to  an  in- 
sular monarch. 
I  shall  not  wait  to  comment  on  the  sup- 


the  age  of  Hildebrand,  and  his  fnend,  puts  these 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  addressed 
to  Pope  Victor  II.  Ego  ciayes  totius  universalis 
ecclesuB  mee  tuis  manibus  tradidi,  et  super  earn 
te  mihi  vicarium  posui,  quam  proprii  sanguinis  ef- 
fusione  redemi.  Et  si  pauca  sunt  ista,  eiiam  mo- 
narchies addidi :  immo  sublato  rege  de  medio  to> 
tras  Romani  imperii  Tacantis  tibi  jura  permisL — 
Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  78. 

*  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jurans  prius  uibis  b^ 
nores: 
Post  homo  fit  pape,  sumit  quo  dante  coronam. 
MunUori,  AimaU^  A.  D.  1157. 

There  was  a  pretext  for  this  artful  line.  Lo- 
thaire had  received  the  estate  of  Matilda  in  fief 
from  the  pope,  with  a  reversion  to  Henry  the 
Proud,  his  son-in-law. — Schmidt,  p.  349. 

t  Muratori,  ubi  supra.    Schmidt,  t  iii,  p.  393 
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f-««««.  Ill  I^rt  S^^^^  ^  Becket  by  Alex- 

Inmi^eni  III.  ^^^^^    j,j    j^    j^     i^g^^igigj^ 

which  must  be  famihar  to  the  English 
reader,  nor  on  his  speedy  canonization ; 
a  reward  which  the  church  has  always 
held  out  to  its  most  active  friends,  and 
which  may  be  compared  to  titles  of  no- 
Mlity. granted  by  a  temporal  sovereign.* 
But  the  epoch  when  the  spirit  of  papal 
usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displayed 
was  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  In 
each  of  the  three  leading  objects  which 
Rome  has  pursued,  independent  sovereign- 
ty, supremacy  over  the  Christian  church, 
control  over  the  princes  of  the  earth,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  this  pontiff  to  conquer. 
He  realized,  as  we  have  seen  in  another 
place,  that  fond  hope  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  a  dominion  over  Rome  and 
the  central  parts  of  Italy.  During  his 
pontificate,  Constantinople  was  tsdcen  by 
the  Latins ;  and,  however  he  might  seem 
to  regret  a  diversion  of  the  crusaders, 
which  impeded  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Never,  perhaps,  either 
before  or  since,  was  the  great  eastern 
schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  healed ; 
even  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Arme* 
nia  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  In- 
nocent, and  permitted  his  interference 
with  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

The  maxims  of  Gregory  VII.  were  now 
Biseitraor-  m&tured  by  more  than  a  hun- 
diMi7i>r».  dred  years,  and  the  right  of 
*•■"**■•  trampling  upon  the  necks  of 
kings  had  been  received,  at  least  amohg 
churchmen,  as  an  inherent  attribute  of 
the  papacy.  "  As  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  placed  in  the  firmament"  (such  is  the 
language  of  Innocent),  '*  the  greater  as  the 
light  of  the  day,  and  the  lesser  of  the 
night;  thus  are  there  twojwwersin  the 
church  ;  the  pontifical,  which,  as  having 
the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  ana 
the  royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which 
the  bodies  of  men  only  are  intrusted,  "f 
Intoxicated  with  these  conceptions  (if 
we  may  apply  such  a  word  to  successful 
ambition),  n^  thought  no  quarrel  of  princes 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  jurisdiction. 
'*  Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a 

*  The  first  instance  of  a  solemn  paiMl  canoniia- 
tion  is  that  of  St.  Udalric  by  John  XVI.,  in  993. 
However,  the  metropolitans  continned  to  meddle 
with  this  sort  of  apo(heosis  till  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  III.,  who  resenred  it,  as  a  choice  prerog- 
ative, to  the  Holy  See.— Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates, 
t.  i.,  p.  247  and  290. 

t  vita  Innocentii  Tertii  in  Moraton,  Scriptores 
Remm  Ital.,  t.  ill,  para  t,  p.  488.  Thia  Ufe  is  writ- 
ten by  a  contemporary.— St.  Marc,  t  v.,  p.  325. 
Schmidt,  tiv.,  p.  227. 


fief,**  said  Innocent  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  **  yet  it  is  my  province  to 
judge  where  sin  is  committed,  and  my 
duty  to  prevent  all  public  scandals."  Phil- 
ip Augtstus,  who  had  at  that  time  the 
worse  in  his  war  with  Richard,  acquies- 
ced in  this  sophism ;  the  latter  was  more 
refractory,  till  the  papal  legate  began 
to  menace  him  with  the  rigour  of  the 
church.*  But  the  King  of  England,  as 
well  as  his  adversary,  condescended  to 
obtain  temporary  ends  by  an  impolitic 
submission  to  Rome.  We  have  a  letter 
from  Innocent  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
directing  him,  on  pain  of  spiritual  censure, 
to  restore  some  castles  which  he  detain- 
ed from  Richard-t  And  the  latter  appears 
to  have  entertained  hopes  of  recovering 
his  ransom  paid  to  tho  emperor  and  Duke 
of  Austria,  through  the  pope^s  interfe- 
rence.! By  such  blind  sacrifices  of  the 
greater  to  the  less,  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  played 
continually  into  the  hands  of  their  subtle 
enemy. 

Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pope 
before  Innocent  III.  had  thus  announced 
himself  as  the  general  arbiter  of  differen- 
ces and  conservator  of  the  p^ace  through- 
out Christendom,  yet  the  scheme  had 
been  already  formed,  and  the  public  mind 
was  in  some  degree  prepared  to  admit  it. 
Gerohus,  a  writer  who  lived  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  pubKshed  a  theory  of 
perpetual  pacification,  as  feasible  cer 
tainly  as  some  that  have  been  planned  in 
later  times.  All  disputes  among  princes 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  pope.  If  either 
party  refused  to  obey  the  sentence  of 
Rome,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated 
and  deposed.  Every  Christian  sovereign 
was  to  attack  the  refractory  delinquent, 
under  pain  of  a  similar  forfeiture.^ 
A  project  of  this  nature  had  not  only  a 
magnificence  flattering  to  the  ambition 
of  the  church,  but  was  calculated  to  im- 
pose upon  benevolent  minds,  sickened 
by  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  princes. 


*  Philippus  rex  Francifi  in  msnn  ejus  dat4  fide 
promisit  se  ad  mandatum  ipahis  pacem  vel  treugas 
cum  rege  Anglias  ioiturum.  Ricnardua  autem  rex 
Anglis  se  difficilem  ostendebat.  Sed  cum  idem 
legatus  ei  cepit  rigorem  eeclenoMtiemm  intentare,  sanio* 
ri  ductus  consilio  aoquieviL — Vita  Innocentii  Te«' 
tii,  t  iii.,  pars  i.,  p.  509. 

i  Innocentii  Ooera  (CoIoniB,  1574),  p.  124. 

t  Id.,  p.  134.  Innocent  actually  wrote  some  let 
ters  for  this  purpose,  but  without  any  efiect,  nor 
waa  he  probably  at  all  solicitous  about  it. — P.  139 
and  141.  .  Nor  had  he  interfered  to  procure  Rich 
ard's  release  from  prison :  though  £leanor  wroti 
him  a  letter,  in  which  she  asks,  **  Has  not  God  giv 
en  yon  the  power  to  govern  nations  and  kings  T**— 
VeUy,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  382. 

^  Schmidt,  t.  ir.,  p.  232. 
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No  control  bat  that  of  religion  appeared 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  society ; 
while  its  salutary  influence  had  already 
been  displayed  both  in  the  Truce  of  God, 
which  put  the  first  check  on  the  custom 
of  private  war,  and  more  recently  in  the 
protection  afforded  to  crusaders  against 
all  aggression  during  the  continuance  of 
their  engagement.  But  reasonings  from 
the  excesses  of  liberty  in  favour  of  arbi- 
trary government,  or  from  the  calamities 
of  national  wars  in  favour  of  universal 
monarchy,  involve  the  tacit  fallacy,  that 
per£ect,  or  at  least  superior,  wisdom  and 
virtue  will  be  found  in  the  restraining 
power.  The  experience  of  Europe  was 
not  such  as  to  authorize  so  candid  an  ex- 
pectation in  behalf  of  the  Roman  see. 

There  were  certainly  some  instances, 
where  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  however  usurped,  may  appear 
to  have  been  exerted  beneficially.  He  di- 
rects one  of  his  legates  to  compel  the  ob- 
servance of  peace  between  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Portugal,  if  necessary,  by  ex- 
communicatioi^  and  interdict.*  He  en- 
joins the  King  of  Aragon  to  restore  his 
coin  which  h^  had  lately  debased,  and  of 
which  great  complaint  had  arisen  in  his 
kingdom.!  Nor  do  I  question  his  sin- 
cerity in  these,  or  in  many  other  cases 
of  interference  with  civil  government. 
A  great  mind,  such  as  Innocent  III.  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  though  prone  to 
sacrifice  every  other  object  to  ambition, 
can  never  be  mdifferent  to  the  beauty  of 
social  order,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  remarkable  person, 
his  foremost  gratification  was  the  display 
of  unbounded  power  His  letters,  espe- 
cially to  ecclesiastics,  are  full  of  unpro- 
voked rudeness.  As  impetuous  as  Greg- 
ory VU.,  he  is  unwilling  to  owe  any 
thmg  to  favour;  he  seems  to  anticipate 
denial,  heats  himself  into  anger  as  he 
proceeds,  and  where  he  commences  with 
solicitation,  seldom  concludes  without  a 
menace4  An  extensive  learning  in  ec- 
clesiastical law,  a  close  observation  of 
whatever  was  passing  in  the  world,  an 
unwearied  diligence,  sustained  his  fear- 
less ambition.^    With  such  a  temper,  and 


♦  Innocent  Open,  p.  146.  t  P.  378. 

t  Idem,  p.  31, 73, 76,  6lc,  &c. 

^  The  foIlowiDgioetanoe  may  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  this  pope,  and  his  spirit  of  governing  the 
whole  world,  as  much  as  those  of  a  more  public 
nature.  He  writes  to  the  chapter  of  Pisa,  that 
one  Knbeus,  a  citiien  of  that  place,  had  complain- 
ed to  him,  that  haTinff  mortgaged  a  house  and 
garden  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  on 
condition  that  he  might  redeem  it  before  a  fixed 
day,  withm  which  time  he  had  been  una? oidably 


with  such  advantages,  he  was  formidable 
beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and  perhaps 
beyond  all  his  successors.  On  every 
side  the  thunder  of  Rome  broke  over  the 
heads  of  princes.  A  certain  Swero  is 
excommunicated  for  usurping  the  crown 
of  Norwa3r.  A  legate,  in  passing  through 
HuQgar]^,  is  detained  by  the  king :  Inno* 
cent  writes  in  tolerably  mild  terms  to 
this  potentate,  but  fails  not  to  intimate 
that  he  might  be  compelled  to  prevent  his 
son's  succession  to  the  throne.  The  King 
of  Leon  had  matried  his  cousin,  a  princess 
of  Castile.  Innocent  subjects  the  king- 
dom to  an  interdict.  When  the  clergy 
of  Leon  petition  him  to  remove  it,  be 
cause,  when  they  ceased  to  perform  their 
functions,  the  laity  paid  no  tithes,  and 
listened  to  heretical  teachers  when  or- 
thodox mouths  were  mute,  he  consented 
that  divine  service  with  closed  doors, 
but  not  the  rites  of  burial,  might  be  per- 
formed.* The  king  at  length  gave  way, 
and  sent  back  his  wife.  But  a  more  il- 
lustrious victory  of  the  same  kind  was 
obtained  over  Philip  Augustus,  who,  hav- 
ing repudiated  Isemburga  of  Denmark, 
hi^  contracted  another  marriage.  The 
conduct  of  the  king,  though  not  without 
the  usual  excuse  of  those  times,  near- 
ness of  blood,  was  justly  condemned; 
and  Innocent  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  his 
sins  upon  the  people  by  a  general  in- 
terdict. This,  after  a  short  demur  from 
some  bishops,  was  enforced  throughout 
France ;  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the 
Uvin^  were  cut  off  from  the  offices  of 
relijgion,  till  Philip,  thus  subdued,  took 
back  his  divorced  wife.  The  submission 
of  such  a  prince,  not  feebly  supersti- 
tious like  his  predecessor  Kobert,  nor 
vexed  with  seditions  like  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  but  brave,  firm,  and  victo- 
rious, is  perhaps  the  proudest  trophy  in 
the  scutcheon  of  Rome.  Compared  with 
this,  the  subsequent  triumph  of  Inno- 
cent over  our  pusillanimous  John  seems 
cheaply  gained,  though  the  surrender  of 
^powerful  kingdom  into  the  vassalage 
of  the  pope  may  strike  us  afi  a  proof  of 

prevented  from  raising  the  money,  the  creditor 
had  now  refused  to  accept  it ;  and  directs  them  to 
inquire  into  the  facts,  and  if  the^  prove  truly 
stated,  to  compel  the  creditor  by  spiritual  censures 
to  restore  the  premises,  reckoning  their  rent  during 
the  tnne  of  the  mortgage  as  part  of  the  debt,  and  to 
receive  the  remainder. — Id.,  t  ii.,  p.  17.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  Innocent  III.  discouraged  in  gen 
eral  thoae  vexatious  and  dilatory  appeals  from  in 
ferior  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  bad  gained  ground  before  his  time,  and  es- 
pecially  in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III. 

*  Innocent.  Opera,  t  ii.,  p.  411.    Vita  Inno- 
cent III. 
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stupendous  baseness  on  one  side,  and 
audacity  on  the  other.*  Yet,  under  this 
very  pontificate,  it  was  ilot  unparallel- 
ed. Peter  II.,  king  of  AragcHi,  received 
at  Rome  the  belt  of  knighthood  and  the 
royal  crown  from  the  hands  of  Inno- 
cent III. ;  he  took  an  oath  of  perpetual 
fealty  and  obedience  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors; he  surrendered  his  kingdom, 
and  accepted  it  again,  to  be  held  by  an 
annual  tnbute,  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  apostolic  see.f  This  strange 
conversion  of  kingdoms  into  spiritual 
fiefs  was  intended  as  the  price  of  se- 
curity from  ambitious  neighbours,  and 
may  be  deemed  analogous  to  the  change 
of  allodial  into  feudal,  or,  more  strictly, 
to  that  of  lay  into  ecclesiastical  tenure, 
which  was  frequent  during  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  darker  ages. 

I  have  mentioned  fdready,  that  among 
the  new  pretensions  advanced  by  .the  Ro- 
man see  was  that  of  confirnung  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  It  had,  however, 
been  asserted  rather  incidentally  than  in 
a  peremptonr  manner.  But  the  doubtful 
elections  of  Philip  and  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VI.,  gave  Innocent  III. 
an  opportunity  of  maintaining  more  pos- 
itive!^ this  pretended  right.  In  a  decre- 
tal epistle  addressed  to  tne  Duke  of  Zah- 
ringen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  direct 
him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  Phil- 
ip to  the  other  competitor.  Innocent,  after 
stating  the  mode  in  which  a  regular  elec- 
tion ought  to  be  made, .  declares  the 
pope's  immediate  authority  to  examine, 
confirm,  anoint,  crown,  and  consecrate 
the  elect  emperor,  provided  he  shall  be 
worthy ;  or  to  reject  him  if  rendered  un- 
fit by  great  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege,  her^ 
esy ,  perjury,  or  persecution  of  the  church ; 
in  default  of  election,  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy; or,  in  the  event  of  equal  suffrages, 
to  bestow  the  empire  upon  any  person  at 
his  discretion.  %   The  princes  of  Germany 


*  The  «tipulated  annual  payment  of  1000  marks 
was  seldom  made  bj  the  kin^  of  England ;  but 
one  is  almost  ashamed  that  it  should  ever  have 
l>een  so.  Henry  III.  paid  it  occasionally,  when  he 
had  any  object  to  attain,  and  even  Edward  I.  for 
some  years :  the  latest  payment  on  record  is  in  the 
seventeenth  of  his  reign.  After  a  long  discontin- 
uance, it  was  demanded  in  the  fortieth  of  Edward 
HI.  (A.  D.  1366),  but  the  parliament  unanimously 
declared  that  Jean  had  no  right  to  subject  the  king- 
dom to  a  superior  without  their  consent ;  which 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  appUcations.~-Prynne*s 
Constitutions,  vol.  lii 

t  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t  i.,  f  91.  This 
was  not  forgotten  towards  the  latter  part  of  the' 
same  century,  when  Peter  III.  was  engaged  in  the 
Sicilian  war,  and  served  as  a  pretence  for  the 

Ti's  sentence  of  deprivation. 
Decretal.,  L  i.,  tit.  6,  c.  34,  conimonir  cited 
YeBerabilem.    The  rubric  or  synopsM  of  this  epi»* 
T 


were  not  much  influenced  by  this  hardy 
assumption,  which  manifests  the  temper 
of  Innocent  III.  and  of  his  court  rather 
than  their  jpower.  But  Otho  IV.,  at  his 
coronation  by  the  pope,  signed  a  capitula- 
tion, which  cut  oil  several  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  emperors,  even  since  the 
concordat  of  Caliztus,  in  respect  of  epis* 
copal  elections  a,nd  investitures.* 

The  noonday  of  papal  dominion  ex- 
tends from  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  III.  inclusively  to  uyf n  ihe^ooT 
that  of  Boniface  VIII.;  or,  taenthoae- 
in  other  words,  through  the  '"'^* 
thirteenth  centunr.  Rome  inspired  du- 
ring this  age  all  tne  terror  of  her  ancient 
name.  She  was  once  more  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  vassals. 
I  have  already  anticipated  the  two  most 
conspicuous  instances  when  her  tempo- 
ral^ ambition  displayed  itself,  both  of 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  civil  his- 
toty  of  Italy.f  In  the  first  of  these,  her 
long  contention  with  the  house  of  Swa^ 
bia,  she  finally  triumphed.  After  his  de- 
position by  the  council  of  Lyons,  the  af- 
fairs of  Frederick  II.  went  rapidly  into 
deca.y.  With  every  allowance  for  the 
enmity  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  jealous- 
ies of  Germany,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  proscription  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Alexander  IV.  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  his  family.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  instance,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  where  the  pretended  right  of 
deposing  kings  has  been  successfidly  ez« 
ercised.  Martin  IV.  absolved  the  sub^ 
jects  of  Peter  of  Aragon  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  transferred  his  crown  to  a 
prince  of  France ;  but  they  did  not  cease 
to  obey  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  is 
the  second  instance  which  the  thirteenth 
century  presents  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  popes  in  a  great  temporal 
quarrel.  As  feudal  lords  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  they  had  indeed  some  pretext  for 
engaging  m  the  hostilities  between  the 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  as  well  as 
for  their  contest  with  Frederick  II.  Bat 
the  pontifis  of  that  age,  improving  upon 
the  system  of  Innocent  III.,  and  san- 
guine with  past  success,  aspired  to  ren- 


tle  asserts  the  pope's  right  electum  imperatorsB 
ezaminare,  approbere,  et  inungeie,  consecrare  el 
coionare,  si  est  dignus ;  vel  rejicere  si  est  indignos 
ut  quia  saciilegua,  ezcommunicatus,  tyiannus,  ik 
tuQs  et  hsreticus,  paganus,  perjurus,  vel  eeclesiv 
persecutor.  Et  electonbus  nolentibus  eligere,  Pt^ 
pa  supplet  Et  data  paritate  vocum  eUgentium, 
nee  accedente  majore  concordiA,  Papa  potest  grati- 
ficari  cui  vult  The  eoistle  itself  is,  if  possible 
more  strongly  expressed. 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  149, 17A. 

t  See  above,  chapter  lii 
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der  erery  European  kingdom  fonnaUy 
dependant  upon  the  See  of  Rome.  Thus 
Boniface  VIII.,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
emissaries  from  Scotland,  claimed  that 
monarchy  as  paramount  brd,  and  inter- 
posed, though  vainly,  the  sacred  panoply 
of  ecclesiastical  rights  to  rescue  it  from 
tfae  arms  of  Bdward  I.* 

This  general  supremacy  effected  by  the 
Canon  iaw  ^^^^^^^^^n  church  ovcr  mankind  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, derived  material  support  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  canon  law.  The 
foundation  of  this  Jurisprudence  is  laid 
ia  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  in  the  re- 
scripts or  decretal  epistles  of  popes  to 
onestions  propounded  upon  emergent 
ooubts  relative  to  matters  of  discipline 
and  ecclesiastical  economy.  As  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  sp»ritual  tribunals  m- 
creased,  and  extended  to  a  variety  of  per- 
sons and  causes,  it  became  almost  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  uniform  system  for 
the  regulation  of  their  decisions.  After 
several  minor  compilations  had  appeared, 
Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  published,  about 
the  year  1140,  hisDecretum,  or  general 
collection  of  canons,  papal  epistles,  and 
sentences  of  fathers,  arranged  and  digest- 
ed into  titles  and  chapters,  in  imitation  of 
the  Pandects,  which  very  little  before  had 
b^^n  to  be  studied  a^am  with  great  dili- 
gence. This  work  of  Gratian,  though  it 
seems  rather  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance for  the  age  when  it  appeared,  has 
been  censured  for  notorious  incorrect- 
ness as  well  as  ^inconsistency,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  authority  given  in  it  to  the 
false  decretals  of  Isidore,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  papal  supremacy.  It  fell, 
however,  short  of  what  was  required  in 
the  progress  o(  that  usurpation.     Greg- 

2f  IX.  caused  the  five  books  of  Decre- 
s  to  be  published  by  Raimond  de  Pen- 
nafort  in  1234.  These  consist  almost 
entirely  of  rescripts  issued  by  the  later 
popes,  especiall)^  Alexander  III.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  Hononus  III.,  and  Gregory  him- 
self. They  form  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  canon  law,  the  Decretum  of  Gra^ 
tiaa  being  comparatively  obs(riete.  In 
these  books  we  find  a  regular  and  co- 
pious system  of  jurisprudence,  derived 
m  a  ^reat  measure  from  the  civil  law, 
but  with  considerable  deviation,  and  pos- 
sibly improvement.  Boniface  VIII.  add- 
ed a  sixth  part,  thence  called  the  Sext, 
itself  divided  into  five  bookjS»  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplement  to  the  other  &ye^ 
of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement, 
and  composed  of  decisions  promulgated 

•  DdiympWt  Amisla  of  Soottod,  vol.  i,  p.  287. 


since  the  pontificate  of   Gregory  IX. 

New  constitutions  were  subjoined  by 
Clement  Y.  and  John  XXII.,  under  the 
name  of  Clementines  and  Extra  vag:ant«e 
Joannis ;  and  a  few  more  of  later  pontif& 
are  included  in  the  body  of  canon  law, 
arranged  as  a  second  supplement  after 
the  manner  of  the  Sext,  and  called  £x- 
travagantes  Communes. 

The  study  of  this  code  became  of 
course  obligatoiy  upon  ecclesiastical 
judges.  It  produced  a  new  class  of 
legal  practitioners,  or  canonists ;  of 
whom  a  great  number  added,  like  their 
brethren  the  civilians,  their  illustrations 
and  commentaries,  for  which  the  obscu- 
rity and  discordance  of  many  passages, 
more  especially  in  the  Decretum,  ffave 
ample  scope.  From  the  general  analofiy 
of  the  canon  law  to  that  of  Justinian,  the 
two  systems  became,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  collateral  and  mutually  inter- 
twined, the  tribunals  governed  by  either 
of  them  borrowing  their  rules  of  decision 
from  the  other  in  cases  where  their  pecu- 
liar jurisprudence  is  silent  or  of  dubious! 
interpretation.*  But  the  canon  law  was'^ 
almost  entirely  fouQded  upon  the  legisla-.' 
tive  authority  of  the  pope;  the  decretals 
are  in  fact  but  a  new  anrangement  of  the 
bold  epistles  of  the  most  usurping  poi»- 
tifiis,  and  especially  of  Innocent  III.,  with 
titles  or  rubrics,  comprehendinff  the  sutt- 
stance  of  each  in  the  compiler's  language. 
The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  tem- 
poral power,  or  at  least  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  former,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  key-note  which  regu- 
lates every  passage  in  the  canon  law.f 
It  is  expressly  declared,  that  subjects 
owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excommunica- 
ted lord,  if  after  admonition  he  is  not  rec- 
onciled to  the  church.}  And  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  the  declaration  of  Frederick 
II.'s  deposition  in  the  council  of  Lyons 
asserts  that  the  pope  may  dethrone  the 
emperor  for  lawful  causes.^    These  ru- 


•  Duck,  De  Uffu  Juris  CiviliB,  1.  L,  c.  8. 

t  Coostitutionet  priucipum  ecclesiasticis  can- 
stitutiooibuf  non  preeminent,  aed  obsequUDtur. — 
Decretum,  distinct.  10.  Statutum  generale  laico- 
rum  ad  eccleeias  vel  ad  eccleaiasticaa  peraonas,  val 
eoTum  bonain  earum  prsBJudicium  nonextenditur.^- 
Decretal.,  I.  i.,  tit.  2,  c.  10.  Quecnnque  k  principi- 
bus  in  ordinibua  vel  in  eccleaiaaticis  rebus  decreta 
inveniuntur,  nuUiua  auctoritatis  ease  monstrantur. 
—Decretum,  distinct.  96. 

t  Domino  excommunicato  manente,  subditi  fidel- 
itatem  non  debent ;  et  si  longo  tempore  in  e4  per* 
stiterint,  et  monitus  non  pareat  eccJssin,  ab  ejus 
debito  absolvuntur— Decretal.,  1.  v.,  tit.  37,  c.  13. 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  tlvB  decretal  epistle  of 
Hononus  111.  scarcely  warrants  this  geneml  propo> 
sition  of  the  rubric,  though  it  seems  to  ]^  to  it 

4  Papa  imperatorem  depaoere  potest  ex  csusis 

_...• —  l.ii.,tjt.i3,ca. 
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brics  to  the  decretals  are  not  perhaps  of 
direct  authority  as  part  of  the  law ;  but 
ikey  expre&s  its  sense,  so  as  to  be  fairly 
eited  instead  of  it.*  By  means  of  her 
new  jurisprudence,  Rome  acquired  in  ev- 
ery country  a  powerful  body  of  advocates, 
who,  though  many  of  them  were  laymen, 
would,  with  the  usual  bigotry  of  lawyers, 
defend  every  pretension  or  abuse  to 
which  their  received  standard  of  authori- 
ty gave  sanction.t 

Next  to  the  canon  law,  I  should  reck- 
KeDdictnt  on  the  fhstitutlon  of  the  mendi- 
orders.      ^^ut  Orders  among  those  circum- 
stances which  principally  contributed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  Rome.    By  the 
acquisition,  and  in   some  respects  the 
enjoyment,  or  at  least  ostentation  of 
immense  riches,  the  ancient  monastic 
orders  had  forfeited  much  of  the  public 
esteem.^    Austere  principles  as  to  the 
obligation  of  evangelical  poverty  were 
inciScated  by  the  mmierous  sectaries  of 
that   age,  and  eagerly  received  by  the 
people,  already  much  ahenated  from  an 
established  hiera,rchy.    No   means  ap- 
peared so  eiScacious.  to  counteract  this 
eflect,  as  the  institution  of  religious  so- 
cieties, strictly  debarred  from  the  insidi- 
ous temptations  of  wealth.    Upon  this 
principle  were  founded  the   orders  of 
Mendicant  Friars,  incapable,  by  the  rules 
of  their  foundation,  of  possessing  estates, 
and  maintained  only  by*  alms  and  pious 
remunerations.    Of  theso  the  two  most 
celebrated  were  formed  by  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisa,  and  established 
by  the  authority  of  Honorius  III.  in  IS16 
and  1223.    These  great  reformers,  who 
have  produced  sd  extraordinary  an  effect 
upon  mankind,  were  of  very  different 


*  If  I  trndemtand  a  bull  of  Gregory  Xlll.,  pre- 
fixed to  his  recension  of  the  cftnon  law,  he  con> 
firms  the  nibrics  or  glosses  along  with  the  text ; 
hot  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  ae  to  his  mean- 
ing. 

t  For  the  e'anon  law,  I  have  consulted,  besides 
the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Litteratura,  t.  iv.  and  ▼. ;  Giannone,  1.  ziv., 
c.  3 ;  I  xix.,  c.  3 ;  I.  xxii.,  c.  8.  Fleury,  Institu- 
tions au  Droit  Eccl^siastique,  t.  i.,  p.  10,  and  5«* 
Discours  sur  THistoire  Ecclis.  Duck,  De  Usu 
Juris  Civihs,  1.  i.,  c.  8.  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  39.  F. 
Paul,  Treatise  of  Benefices,  c.  31.  I  fear  that  my 
l^w  citations  from  the  canon  law  are  not  made  scien- 
tifically ;  the  proper  mode  of  reference  is  to  the  first 
word ;  but  the  book  and  title  are  rather  more  con- 
venient ;  and  there  are  not  man^  readers  in  Eng- 
Jtind  who  will  detect  this  impropriety. 

t  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  evidence  from  the 
writings  of  every  successive  century  to  the  general 
vicious;iess  of  the  regular  cleigy,  whose  memory 
it  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  treat  with  respect 
Bee  particularly  Muratori,  Dissert  65,  and  Fleury, 
S*'  Discours.  l*he  latter  observes  that  their  great 
wealth  was  the  cause  of  this  relaxation  in  mscx- 


characters;  ^e<Mi6taetive  and  ferocious 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  unfortunate  Albigeois,  and 
was  among  ttie  first  who  bore  the  terrible 
name  of  inquisitor;  while  the  other,  a 
harmless  enthui^ast,  pious  and  sincere, 
but  hardly  of  sane  mind,  was  much  rather 
accessary  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the 
moral  degradation  of  his  species.  Vari- 
ous other  mendicant  orders  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  most 
of  them  were  soon  suppressed,  and  be- 
sides the  two  principal,  none  remain  but 
the  Augustin  and  the  Carmelites.* 

These  new  preachers  were  received 
with  astonishing  approbation  by  the  laity, 
whose  religious  zeal  usually  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  their  opinion  of  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness  in  their  pastors. 
And  the  progress  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of 
our  English  Methodists.    Not  deviating 
from*  the  faith  of  the  church,  but  profes- 
sing rather  to  teach  it  in  greater  puri- 
ty, and  to  observe  her  ordinances  with 
greater  regularity^  while  they  imputed 
supineness  and  corruption  to  the  secular 
clergy,  they  drew  sound  their  sermons  a 
multitude  of  such  listeners  as  in  all  ages 
are  attracted  by  similar  means.    They 
practised  all  the  stralagems  of  itinerancy,* 
preaching  in  public  streets,  and  adminis- 
tering the  communion  on  a  portable  al- 
tar.    Thirty  years  aft^r  their  institution, 
an  historiaa  complains  that  the  parish 
churches  were  deserted ;  that  none  con- 
fessed except  to  these  friars;  in  short, 
that  the  reguUur  discipline  was  subverted.f 
This  uncontrolled  pnvilege  of  performing 
sacerdotal  functions,  which  their  modem 
antitypes  assume  fov  themselves,  was 
conceded  to  the  mendicant  orders  by  the 
favour  of  Rome.    Aware  of  the  powerful 
support  they  miffht  receive  in  turn,  the 
pontiffs  of  the  thirteenth  century  accu- 
mulated benefits  open  the  disciples  of 
Francis  and  Dominic,    They  were  ex- 
empted fVom  episcopal  authority;  they 
were  permitted  to  preach  or  hear  confes- 
sions without  leave  of  the  ordinary ,t  to 
accept  of  legacies,  and  to  inter  in  their 
churches.    Such  privileges  could  not  be 


*  Moeheim's  EoelestasCSeal  Hialoir.  Fleury, 
Sow  Discours.  Crevier,  HisUMre  de  rUniversite  ae 
Ptiris,  t.  i,  p.  818. 

t  Matt  Paris,  p.  607. 

t  Another  reason  for  preferring  the  friars  is  ^ven 
by  Arehbishep;  Peckham ;  quoniam  casus  episco- 
pales  reservati  episcopis  ao  homine,  vel  a  jure, 
communiter  a  Deum  timentibus  episcopis  ipsis  fra- 
tribas  cemmittuntur,  et  non  presby  teris,  ouonan  nm 
fUaUu  wm  a^Jieii  aim  diryaMiit.— Wilkins,  CoD» 
cilia,  t  ii.,  p.  IflHi 
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granted  without  resistance  Arom  the  other 
clergy;  the  bishops  remonstrated,  the 
uniyersity  of  Paris  maintained  a  stren- 
uous opposition;  but  their  reluctance 
served  only  to  protract  the  final  decision. 
Boniface  Y  III.  appears  to  have  peremp- 
torily established  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  mendicant  orders  in 
1395.* 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
the  objects  of  such  extensive  favours 
would  repay  their  benefactors  by  a  more 
than  usual  obsequiousness  iaind  alacrity 
in  their  service.  Accordingly,  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans  vied  with  each 
other  in  magnifying  the  papal  supremacy. 
Many  of  these  monks  became  eminent 
in  canon  law  and  scholastic  theology. 
The  great  lawgiver  of  the  schools, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  opinions  the 
Dominicans  especially  treat  as  almost 
infallible,  went  mto  the  exaggerated  prin- 
ciples of  his  age  in  favour  of  the  see  of 
Rome.f  And  as  the  professors  of  those 
sciences  took  nearly  all  the  learning  and 
logic  of  the  times  to  their  own  share,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  repel  their  argu- 
ments by  any  direct  reasonin^^.  But  this 
partiality  of  the  new  monastic  orders  to 
the  popes  must  chiefly  be  understood  to 
apply  to  the  thirteenth  century,  circum- 
stances occurring  in  the  next  which 
(fave  in  some  degree  a  different  complex- 
ion to  their  dispositions  in  respect  of  the 
Holy  See. 

We  should  not  overlook,  among  the 
Pipaidifl-  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
pennttoM  dominion  of  the  popes,  their 
oTmarriace.  prerogative  of  disMnsing  with 
ecclesiastical  ordinances. '  The  most  re- 
markable exercise  of  this  was  as  to  the 
canonical  impediments  of  matrimony. 
Such  strictness  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Christian  religion  with  respect  to  divorce 
was  very  unpalatable  to  the  barbarous 
nations.  They,  in  fact,  paid  it  little  re- 
gard; under  the  Merovmgian  d]masty, 
even  private  men  put  away  their  wivesf 


•  Crerier»  Hift  d»  PUnivenite  de  Paris,  1 1  et 
t.  ii.,  paadm.  Fleury,  ubi  nipra.  Hist  da  Droit 
RccUsiastique  Francois,  t  i.,  p.  3M,  396,  446. 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  437, 446 
452.  Wood's  Antiqaities  of  Oxford,  toL  i.,  p.  376, 
480  (Oatch's  edition). 

t  It  was  maintained  by  the  enemies  of  the  men- 
dicants, especially  Wilham  St  Amour,  that  the 
pope  could  not  give  them  a  privilege  to  preach  or 
perform  the  other  duties  oi  the  parish  priests. 
Thomas  Aquinas  answered,  that  a  bishop  might 
perform  any  spiritual  functions  within  his  diocess, 
or  commit  the  charge  to  another  instead,  and  that 
the  pope  being  to  the  whole  church  what  a  bishop 
is  to  his  diocess,  might  do  the  same  everywhere.— 
Crevier,  t.  i.,  p.  474. 

t  Maiculfi  FonnuK  L  ii.,  c  30 


at  pleasure.  In  many  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  license  of  repudiation  and 
even  polygamy,*  The  pnnciplcs  which 
the  church  inculcated  were  in  appearance 
the  very  reverse  of  this  laxity ;  yet  they 
led  indirectly  to  the  same  effect.  Mar- 
riages were  forbidden,  not  merely  within 
the  limits  which  natiire,  or  those  inveter- 
ate associations  which  we  call  nature, 
have  rendered  sacred,  but  as  far  as  the 
seventh  degree  of  collateral  consanguin- 
ity, computed  from  a  common  ancestor,  f 
Not  only  was  affinity,  or  relationship  by 
marriage,  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
that  by  blood,  but  a  fantastical  connex- 
ion, called  spiritual  ailinity,  was  invented, 
in  order  to  prohibit  marriage  between  a 
sponsor  and  godchild.  A  union,  however 
innocently  contracted,  between  parties 
thus  circumstanced,  might  at  any  time  be 
dissolved,  and  their  sul^equent  cohabita- 
tion forbidden ;  though  their  children,  I 
believe,  in  cases  where  there  had  been 
no  knowledge  of  the  impediment,  were 
not  ille^timate.  One  readily  apprehends 
the  facilities  of  abuse  to  which  all  this 
led ;  and  history  is  full  of  dissolutions  of 
marriage,  obtained  by  ficMe  passion  or 
cold-heaited  ambition,  to  which  the 
church  has  not  scrupled  to  pander  on 
some  suggestion  of  relationship.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  conceive,  I  do  not  say  any 
reasoning,  but  any  honest  superstition, 
which  could  have  produced  those  mon- 
strous ^gulations,  that  [  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  suppose  them  designed  to  give, 
by  a  side  wmd,  that  facility  of  divorce 
which  a  licentious  people  demanded,  but 


*  Although  a  man  might  not  marry  again  when 
his  wife  had  taken  the  veil,  he  was  permitted  to  do 
so  if  she  was  infected  with  the  leprosy.  Compare 
Capitularia  Pippini,  A.  D.  752  ana  755.  If  a  wom- 
an conspired  to  murder  her  husband,  he  might  re- 
marry.-*Idem,  A.  D.  753.  A  large  proportion  of 
Pepin's  laws  relate  to  incestuous  connexions  and 
divorces.  One  of  Charlemagne  seems  to  imply 
that  polygamy  was  not  unknown  eren  among 
priests.  Si  sacerdotes  plutes  uxores  habuerint, 
sacerdotio  priventur;  quia  aecularibus  deteriores 
sunt— CapituL,  A.  D.  769.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  their  marriage  with  one  was  allowable,  whicn 
nevertheless  is  contradicted  by  other  pasnges  m 
the  Capitularies. 

t  See  the  canonical  computation  explained  in 
St.  Marc,  t.  iii.,  p.  376.  Also  in  Blackstone's  Law 
Tracto,  Treatise  on  Consanguinity.  In  the  elev- 
enth century,  an  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  in 
Italy  that  third  cousins  might  marrjr,  being  in  the 
seventh  degree  according  to  the  civil  law.  Peter 
Damian,  a  passionate  abetter  of  Hildebrand  and 
his  maxims,  treats  this  with  horror,  and  calls  it  a 
heresy.— Fleury,  t.  xiiL,  p.  153.  St.  Marc,  ubi  su- 
pra. This  opinion  was  supported  by  a  reference 
to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  a  proof,  among  sev. 
eral  others,  how.much  earlier  that  book  was  known 
than  IS  vulgarly  supposed. 
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the  church  could  not  avowedly  grant. 
This  refinement  would  however  be  un- 
supported by  facts.  The  prohibition  is 
very  ancient,  and  was  really  derived  from 
the  ascetic  temper  which  introduced  so 
many  other  absurdities.*  It  was  not  un- 
til the  twelfth  centunr  that  eith^  this  or 
any  other  established  rules  of  discipline 
were  supposed  liable  to  arbitrary  dispen- 
sation ;  at  least  the  stricter  churchmen 
had  always  denied  that  the  pope  could 
infringe  canons,  nor  had  he  asserted  any 
right  to  do  so.f  But  Innocent  III.  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  out  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power  he  might  lawfuUy  dis- 
pense with  the  law;  and  accorainffly 
granted,  among  other  instances  of  this 
prerogative,  dispensations  from  impedi- 
ments of  marriaffe  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV.X  Similar  indulgences  were  given  by 
his  successors,  though  they  did  not  be- 
come usual  for  sohie  ages.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  in  1315,  removed  a  great 
part  of  the  restraint,  by  permitting  mar- 
riages be^rond  the  fourth  degree,  or  what 
we  call  third  cousins  ;^  and  dispensations 
have  been  made  more  easy,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  they  might  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit.  They  served  a 
more  important  purpose  by  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  princes  of  Europe,  who 
seldom  could  majrry  into  one  another's 
houses  without  transgressing  the  canon- 
ical limits,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  conrt  of  Rome,  which,  in  several  in- 
stances that  have  been  mentioned,  ful- 
minated its  censures  against  sovereions 
who  lived  without  permission  in  what 
was  considered  an  incestuous  union. 
The  dispensing  power  of  the  popes 
maa-  ^'^**  exerted  in  several  cases  of 
fvoni  a  temporal  nature,  particularly 
in  the  legitimation  of  children, 
for  purposes  even  of  succession. 
This  Innocent  III.  claimed  as  an  indirect 
consequence  of  his  right  to  remove  the 
canonical  impediment  which  bastardy  of- 

*  Orogoiy  I.  pronouncflt  matrimonj  to  be  un- 
lawful as  far  as  the  seventh  degree ;  and  even,  if  I 
undenCand  his  meaning,  as  long  as  anv  relation- 
■hip  could  be  traced ;  which  seems  to  hare  been 
the  maxim  of  strict  theologians,  though  not  abso- 
lutely enforced.— Du  Gauge,  ▼.  Generatio.  Flou- 
ry, Hist.  EccMs.,  t.  ix.,  p.  211. 

f  De  Marca,  I.  iii.,  cc.  7,  8,  14.  Schmidt,  t  iv., 
p.  235.  Dispensations  were  originally  granted  only 
as  to  canonical  penances,  but  not  prospectively  to 
snthorixB  a  breach  of  discipline.  Gratian  asserts 
that  the  pope  is  not  bound  by  the  canons;  in 
which,  Fleury  observes,  he  goes  beyond  the  False 
Decretals.— Septi&me  Discours,  p.  291. 

X  Secund&m  plenitudinem  potostatis  de  jurepos- 
•umus  supra  jus  dispensare. — Schmidt,  t  !▼.,  p. 

&  Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit  Eccmiastiqae,  t. 
i.p.«W 


fered  to  ordination ;  since  it  would  he 
monstrous,  he  sa^s,  that  one  who  is  le- 
gitimate for  spiritual  functions  should 
continue  otherwise  in  any  civil  matter.* 
But  the  most  important  and  mischievous 

ries  of  dispensations,  was  from  the 
rvance  of  promissory  oaths.  Two 
principles  are  laid  down  in  the  decretals ; 
Uiat  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the 
church  is  not  binding ;  and  that  one  ex- 
torted by  force  was  of  slight  obligation, 
and  might  be  annulled  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.!  As  the  first  of  these  maxims 
gave  the  most  unlimited  privilege  to  the 
popes  of  breaking  all  faith  of  treaties 
which  thwarted  their  interest  or  passion, 
a  privilege  which  they  continually  exer- 
cised,t  80  the  second  was  equally  con- 
venient to  princes,  weary  of  observing 
engagements  towards  their  subjects  or 
their  neighbours.  They  reclaimed  with 
a  bad  grace  against  the  absolution  of  their 
people  from  allegiance  by  an  authority  to 
which  they  did  not  scruple  to  repair  in 
order  to  bolster  up  their  own  perjuries. 


•  Decretal.,  L  iv.,  tit.  17,  c.  13. 

t  Juramentum  contra  otilitatem  ecclesiasticam 
pnestitum  non  tenet.— Decretal,  I.  ii.,  tit.  24,  c.  27, 
et  Sext.,  I.  i.,  tit.  11,^ c.  1.  A  juramento  per  metum 
eztorto  ecclesia  solet  absolvere,  et  ejus  transgree- 
sores  ut  peccantes  mortaliter  non  punientur.— Eo- 
dem  lib.  et  tit.,  c.  15.  The  whole  of  this  title  in 
the  decretals  upon  oaths  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  opening  to  the  lax  casuistry  of  succeeding 
times.     . 

t  Take  one  instance  out  of  many.  Piccinino, 
the  famous  condottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  promised  not  to  attack  Frands  Sfona,  at  thai 
time  engaged  against  the  pope.  Eugenius  IV.  (the 
same  excellent  person  who  nad  annulled  the  com- 

Gctata  with  the  Hussites,  releasing  those  who 
d  sworn  to  them,  and  who  afterward  made  the 
King  of  Hungary  break  his  treaty  with  Amurath 
II.),  absolves  him  from  this  promise,  on  the  exprese 
ground  that  a  treaty  disadvantM[eous  to  the  church 
ought  not  to  be  kept.— Sismondi,  t.  ix.,  p.  196.  The 
church,  in  that  aee,  was  synonymous  with  the  pa- 
pal territories  in  ital^. 

It  was  m  conformity  to  this  sweepmg  principle 
of  ecclesiasticsl  utility,  that  Urban  VI.  made  the 
foUowin'g  solemn  and  general  declaration  against 
keeping  &itK  with  heretics.  A ttendentes  auod  hu- 
jusmooi  confoBderationes,  coUigationes,  et  ligs  sea 
coQventiones  facts  cum  hujusmodi  hareticis  seu 
schismaticis  postquam  tales  efifecti  erant,  sunt  t»- 
meraris ;  iUicitas,  et  ipso  jure  nulLas  (etsi  forte 
ante  ipsorum  lapsum  in  schisms,  seu  hsresin  ini- 
te,  seu  £icte  iuissent),  etiam  si  forent  juramento 
▼el  fide  datA  firmata,  aut  confirmatione  apoetolio4 
vel  qu&cunque  firmttate  alii  roborats,  postquam 
talee,  ut  prvmittitur,  sunt  effecti.—Rymer,  t  vii., 
p.  352. 

It  was  of  little  consequence  that  all  divines  and 
sound  interpreters  of  canon  law  maintain  that  the 
pope  cannot  dispense  with  the  divine  or  moral  law, 
as  De  Marca  tells  us,  I.  iii.,  c.  15,  though  he  ad- 
mite  that  others  of  less  sound  judgment  assert  the 
contrary;  as  was  common  enough,  I  believe, 
among  the  Jesuits  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  power  of  interpreting  the  law 
was  of  itself  a  privilege  of  dispensing  with  it 
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Tbus  Edward  I.,  the  strenuoas  Bsserter 
of  his  temporal  rights,  and  one  of  the  first 
who  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  eneroach- 
tnents  of  the  clergy,  sought  at  the  hands 
of  Clement  V.  a  dispensation  from  his 
oath  to  observe  the  great  statute  against 
arbitrary  taxation. 

In  all  the  earlier  Btages  of  papal  domin- 
ion, the  supreme  head  of  the  church  had 
Encroaeti-  been  her  guardian  and  protec< 
i»"'*oiithe  *®^»  and  this  beneficent  charao- 
ivtwdom of"  ter appeared  to  receive  ita  coa 
•lections,  summation  in  the  result  of  that 
arduous  struggle  which  restored  the  an- 
eient  practice  of  free  election  to  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  Not  long  however  after 
this  triumph  had  been  obtained,  the  popes 
began  by  little  and  little  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  constitution.  Their  first  step 
was  conformable  indeed  to  the. prevailing 

SBtem  of  spiritual  independence.  By 
e  concordat  of  GaUxtus,  it  appears  that 
the  decision  of  contested  elections  was 
reserved  to  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the 
metropolitans  and  suffragans.  In  a  few 
cases  during  the  twelfth  century,  this  im 
perial  prerogative  was  exercised,  though 
not  sdtogether  undisputed.*  But  it  was 
consonant  to  the  prejudices  of  that  age 
to  deem  the  supreme  pontiff  a  more  nat- 
ural judge,  as  m  other  cases  of  appeal. 
The  point  was  early  settled  in  England, 
where  a  doubtful  election  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  under  Stephen,  was 
referred  to  Rome,  and  there  kept  five 
years  in  litigation.f  Otho  IV.  surrender- 
ed this  among  other  rights  of  the  empire 
io  Innocent  III.  by  his  capitulation  ;|  and 
from  that  pontificate  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  controversies  became 
(thoroughly  recognised.  But  the  real  aim 
of  Innocent,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  was  to  dispose  of  bishop- 
rics, under  pretext  of  determining  con- 
tests, as  a  matter  of  patronage.  So  many 
And  on  Tules  were  established,  so  many 
vights  ofpnt-  formalities  re(]uired  by  their 
'^•••'  constitutions,  incorporated  af- 
terward into  the  canon  law,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  might  easily  find  means  of  annul- 

*  Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  299;,  L  iv.,  p.  149.  Accord- 
ing to  the  concordat,  elections  ougtit  to  be  made  hi 
the  pretence  of  the  emperor  or  bis  officers ;  but 
the  chapters  contrived  to  exclude  tbem  by  degrees, 
though  not  perhape  till  the  thirteenth  century. — 
Compare  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  296;  t.  iv.,  p.  146. 

t  Henry's  Hist,  of  EnglaDd,  vol  v.,  p.  324.  Lyt- 
tleton*s  Henry  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  IT.,  p.  149.  One  of  these  was  the 
ipotimn,  or  moveable  estate  of  a  bishop,  which  the 
emperor  was  used  to  seite  upon  his  decease,  p.  154. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  Uonne  prerogative ;  but  the 
Dopes  did  not  fiul  at  a  subsequent  time  to  claim  it 
lor  them8elves.~FIeunr,  Institutions  au  Droit,  L  i, 
p.  425.  L6Bfiuit,OeBciIedeOoiietaDce.t.iL.Pbiao 


ling  what  had  been  done  by  the  chapter, 
and  bestowing  the  see  on  a  favourite 
candidate.*  The  popes  soon  assumed 
not  only  a  rijB[ht  of  decision,  but  of  devo- 
lution ;  that  is,  of  supplying  the  want  of 
election,  or  the  unfitness  of  the  elected, 
by  a  nomination  of  their  own.t  Thua, 
Archbishop  Langton,  if  not  absolutely 
nominated,  was  at  least  chosen  in  an  i»- 
yalid  and  compulsory  manner,  by  the 
order  of  Innocent  III. ;  as  we  may  read 
in  onr  English  historians.  And  several 
succeeding  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
equally  owed  their  promotion  to  the  pa- 
pal prerogative.  Some  instances  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  in  Germany,  and  it 
became  the  constant  practice  in  Naples.} 
While  the  popes  were  thus  artfully  de- 
priving the  chapters  of  their  right  of  elec- 
tion to  bishoprics,  they  interfered  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  ^^*^ 
collation  of  inferior  benefices.  "^•■"^ 
This  began,  though  in  so  insensible  a  man- 
ner as  to  deserve  no  notice  but  for  its  con- 
sequences, with  Adrian  IV.,  who  reouesl- 
edsome  bishops  to  confer  the  next  bene- 
fice that  should  become  vacant  on  a  par- 
ticular elerk.^  Alexander  HI.  used  to 
solicit  similar  favours.  |  These  recom- 
mendatory letters  were  called  mandate. 
But  though  such  requests  grew  more  fre- 
quent than  was  acceptable  to  patrons, 
they  were  preferred  in  moderate  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  decently  be  refused 
to  the  apostolic  chair.  Even  Innocent 
ni.  seems  in  general  to  be  aware  that  he 
is  not  asserting  a  right ;  though  in  one  in- 
stance I  have  observed  his  violent  tem- 
per break  out  against  the  chapter  of  Poi- 
tiers, who  had  made  some  demur  to  the 
appointment  of  his  clerk,  and  whom  he 
threatens  with  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict.^ But,  as  we  find  in  ihe  history 
of  all  usurping  governments,  time  changes 
anomaly  into  eystem*  and  injury  into 
right;  examples  beget  custom,  and  cus- 
tom ripens  into  law ;  and  the  doubtful  pre- 
cedent of  one  generation  becomes  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  another.    Honorius 

♦  F.  Paul,  c.  30.    Schmidt,  t.  iv..  p.  177, 247. 

t  Thus  we  find  it  expressed,  as  captiously  at 
words  could  be  devised,  in  the  decretals,  I.  i.,  tit. 
6p  c.  22.  Electus  a  majori  et  saniori  parte  capitnN, 
SI  est,  et  erat  idoneus  tempore  electionis,  confirma- 
bitnr :  si  autem  erit  indi^us  in  ordiniboa  scientil 
Tel  «tate,  et  fait  scienter  electus,  electus  a  minori 
parte,  si  est  digrius,  coofirmabitur. 

Aperaon  canonically  disqualified  when  presented 
to  the  pope  for  confirmation  was  said  to  be  potiiU 
Am,  not  OeetuM, 

X  Giannone,  1.  ziv.,  c.  6 ;  I.  ziz.,  c.  5. 

^  St.  Marc,  t  v.,  p.  41.  Art  de  verifier  les  Datafi 
t.  i.,  p.  288.    Encyclop^le,  Art.  Mandate. 

II  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  239. 

1  Innocent  III.,  Opera,  p.  UK, 
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m.  requested  that  two  prebends  in  ere- 

S'  church  might  be  preserved  tor  the 
oljr  See;  but  neither  the  bishops  of 
Franco  nor  England,  to  whom  he  pre- 
ferred this  petition,  were  induced  to  com- 
ply with  it.*  Gregory  IX.  pretended  to 
act  generously  in  limiting  nimself  to  a 
single  expectative,  or  letter  directing  a 
particular  clerk  to  be  provided  with  a 
beneiice  in  every  church.f  But  his  prac- 
tice went  much  farther.  No  country 
was  so  intolerably  treated  by  this  pope 
and  his  successors  as  England,  through- 
out the  ignominious  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Her  church  seemed  to  have  been  so 
richly  endowed  only  as  the  free  pasture 
of  Italian  priests,  who  were  placed,  by 
the  mandatory  letters  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.,  in  all  the  best  benefices. 
If  we  may  trust  a  solemn  remonstrance  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  they  drew 
from  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand marks  every  year;  a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding the  royal  revtinue.J  This  was 
asserted  by  the  En^ish  envoys  at  the 
council  of  Lyons.  But  the  remedy  was 
not  to  be  sought  in  remonstrances  to  the 
court  of  Rome^  which  exulted  in  the 
success  of  its  encroachments.  There 
was  no  defect  of  spirit  in  the  nation  to 
oppose  a  more  adequate  resistance ;  but 
the  individual  upon  the  throne  sacrificed 
the  public  interest  sometimes  through 
habitual  timidity,  sometimes  through  sifiy 
ambition.  If  England,  however,  suffered 
more  remarkably,  yet  other  countries 
were  far  from  being  untouched*  A  Ger- 
man writer,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  mentions  a  cathedral 
where,  out  of  about  thirty-five  vacancies 
of  prebends  that  had  occurred  within 
twenty  years,  the  regular  patron  had 
filled  only  two.^  The  case  was  not  very 
different  in  France,  where  the  continue 
usurpations  of  the  popes  are  said  to  have 
produced  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  This  edict,  which  is 
not  of  undisputed  authority,  contains 
three  important  provisions ;  namely,  that 
all  prelates  and  other  patrons  shall  enjoy 
their  full  rights  as  to  the  collation  of 
benefices,  according  to  the  canons ;  that 
churches  shall  possess  freely  their  rights 
of  election ;  and  that  no  tax  or  pecuniary 
exaction  shall  be  levied  by  the  pope, 
without  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the 
national  church.|    We  do  not  find,  how- 

♦  Matt.  Paris,  p.  267.    De  Marca,  1.  if.,  c.  9. 

t  F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  30. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  579, 740. 

4  Schmidt,  t.  vi.,  p.  104. 

1  Ordoonances  dels  Rois  de  France,  t.  L,  p.  97. ' 


ever,  that  the  French  goyemment  ndei 
up  to  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance,  if  it  be 
genuine ;  and  the  Holy  See  continued  to 
invade  the  rights  of  collation  with  lesi 
ceremony  than  they  had  hitherto  used. 
Clement  IV.  published  a  bull  in  126$, 
which,  after  asserting  an  absolute  pre« 
rogative  of  the  supreme  pontiff  to  dispose 
of  all  preferments,  whether  vacant  or  in 
reversion,  confines  itself  in  the  enacting 
words  to  the  reservation  of  such  benefit 
ces  as  belong  to  persons  dying  at  Rome 
(vacantes  in  curi&).*  These  had  for 
some  time  been  reckoned  as  a  part  of 
the  pope's  special  patronage^,  and  their 
number,  when  all  causes  of  importance 
were  drawn  to  his  tribunal,  when  metro- 
politans were  compelled  to  seek  their 
pallium  in  person,  and  even  by  a  recent 
constitution,  exempt  abbots  to  repair  to 
Rome  for  confirmation,!  not  to  mention 
the  multitude  who  flocked  thither  as  mere 
courtiers  and  hunters  after  promotioi^ 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  Bon** 
iface  Vin.  repeated  this  law  of  Olemenl 
IV.  in  a  still  mors  positive  tone;|  and 
Clement  V.  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  thai 
the  pope  might  freely  bestow,  as  univer- 
sal patron,  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.^ 
•In  order  to  render  these  tenable  by  their 
Italian  courtiers,  the  canons  against  plu* 
ralities  and  nonresidence  were  dispensed 
with;  so  that  individuals  were  said  to 
have  accumulated  fifty  or  sixty  prefer- 
ments. H  It  was  a  consequence  proviitons, 
from  this  extravagant  princi-  »••»▼«•,*€. 
pie,  that  the  pope  might  prevent  the  or* 
dinary  coQator  upon  a  vacancy ;  and  as 
this  could  seldom  be  done  with  sufficient 
expedition  in  places  remote  from  his 
court,  that  he  might  make  reversionary 
grants  during  the  life  of  an  incumbent» 


Tliere  are  several  material  objections  to  the  av« 
thenticity  of  this  edict,  aod  in  particular  that  we  do 
not  find  the  king  to  have  had  any  previous  diflfer- 
ences  with  the  see  of  Rome ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  jost  iiidefated  to  Clement  IV.  for  bestowing 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother,  the  Coant  of 
Provence.  VeHy  hss  defended  it.  Hist,  de  France^ 
t  vi.,  p.  57,  and  m  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Ben- 
edictine editors  of  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  t.  i., 
p.  585,  cleared  up  all  difficulties  as  to  ita  genuine* 
ness.  In  fact,  however,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  St.  Louis  stands  br  itself,  and  can  only  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  protestation  against  abuses  which  it 
was  still  impossible  to  suppress. 

♦  Sext.  Decretal.,  1.  iii.,  t.  iv..  c.  2.  F.  Paul  oft 
Benefices,  c.  35.  This  writer  thinks  the  privileg* 
of  nominating  benefices  vacant  m  curiA  to  have 
been  among  the  firat  claimed  by  the  popea,  even 
before  the  usage  of  mandate,  c.  30. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  817. 

t  Sext.  Decretal.,  1.  iii.,  t.  iv.,  c.  3.  He  extend- 
ed the  vacancy  in  cnnA  to  all  places  within  two 
daysVjoaniey  of  the  pspal  court. 

4  F.  Paul,  c.  35. 

1  Id.,  c.  33, 34, 35.    Schmidt,  t.  if .,  p.  104 
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or  reserve  certain  benefices  specifically 
for  his  own  nomination. 

The  persona  as  well  as  estates  of  eccle- 
Vkptftiuw-  siastics  were  secure  from  arbi- 
uoo  of  the  trary  taxation  in  all  the  king- 
^^^^'  doms  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
.  the  empire,  both  by  the  common  liberties 
of  freemen,  and  more  particularly  by  their 
own  immunities  and  the  horror  of  sacri- 
lege .  *  Such  at  least  was  their  legal  secu- 
rity, whatever  violence  might  occasion- 
ally be  practised  by  tyrannical  princes. 
But  this  exemption  was  compensated  by 
aonud  donatives,  probably  to  a  large 
amount,  which  the  bishops  and  monaste- 
ries were  accustomed,  and  as  it  were 
compelled,  to  make  to  their  sovereigns.! 
They  were  subject  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  feudal  services  and  prestations. 
Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  extorted  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  English  church.^ 
But  the  first  eminent  instance  of  a  gen- 
eral tax  required  from  the  clerey  was 
the  famous  Saladine  tithe ;  a  tenth  of  all 
moveable  estate,  imposed  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  Kngland  upon  aH  their 
subjects,  with  the  consent  of  their  great 
councils  of  prelates  and  barons,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  their  intended  cru- 
•ade.  Yet  even  this  contribution,  though, 
called  for  by  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
Holy  Land  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  not  paid  without  reluctance ;  the 
clergy  doubtless  anticipating  the  future 
extension  of  such  a  precedent.^  Many 
years  had  not  elapsed  when  a  new  de- 
mand was  made  upon  them,  but  from 
a  different  quarter.  Innocent  III.  (the 
name  continually  recurs  when  we  trace 
the  commencement  of  a  usurpation)  im- 
posed, in  1199,  upon  the  whole  church,  a 
tribute  of  one  fortieth  of  moveable  estate, 
to  be  paid  to  his  own  collectors;  but 
strictly  pledging  himself  that  the  money 
should  only  be  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  a  crusade.  II  This  crusade  ended,  as 
is  well  known,  in  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  the  word  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  meaning;  or  rather  that 
meaning  had  been  extended  by  ambition 
and  bigotry.  Gregory  IX.  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
in  a  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his 
temporal  principality ;  and  the  church  of 
England  was  taxed  by  his  authority  to 
carry  on  this  holy  war.^   After  some  op- 


*  Muratori,  Dissert  70.    Schmidt,  t  iU.,  p.  211. 
t  Id.,  Ibid.    Du  Cange,  t.  Dona. 
^  Eadmer,  p.  83. 

Schmidt,  t  iv. ,  p.  212.    Lyttleton's  Henry  XL, 
.  iii.,  p.  472.    yelly,  t.  iii..  p.  316. 
|l  Innocent.  Opera,  p.  266. 
f  11  Paris,  p.  470.    It  was  hardlj  possible  for 
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position  the  bishops  submitted ;  and  from 
that  time  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  rapa- 
city of  papal  exactions.  The  usurers  of 
Cahors  and  Lombardy,  residing  in  Lon- 
don,  took  up  the  trade  of  agency  for  the 
pope;  and  in  a  few  years  he  is  said, 
partly  by  levies  of  money,  partly  by  the 
revenues  of  benefices,  to  have  plundered 
the  kingdom  of  950,000  marks;  a  sum 
equivalent,  I  think,  to  not  less  than  fif- 
teen millions  sterling  at  present.  Inno- 
cent IV.,  during  whose  pontificate  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  if  we  consider  her  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  usurpations  together, 
reached  pernaps  its  zemth,  hit  upon  the 
device  of  ordering  the  English  prelates 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men-at- 
arms  to  defend  the  church  at  their  ex- 
pense. This  would  soon  have  been  com- 
muted into  a  standing  escuage  instead  of 
military  service.*  But  the  demand  was 
perhaps  not  complied  with,  and  we  do 
not  find  it  repeated.  Henry  III.^s  pu- 
sillanimity would  not  permit  any  effect- 
ual measure  to  be  adopted ;  and  indeed  he 
sometimes  shared  in  the  booty,  and  was 
indulged  with  the  produce  of  taxes  im- 
posed upon  his  own  clergy  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  projected  war  against  Sicily.f 
A  nobler  example  was  set  by  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland :  Clement  IV.  having,  in 
1367,  granted  the  tithes  of  its  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  fpr  one  of  his  mock  cru- 
sades. King  Alexander  III.,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  church,  stood  up  against 
this  encroachment,  and  refused  the  legate 
permission  to  enter  his  dominions.^  Tax- 


tbe  cler^  to  make  any  effective  resistance  to  tba 

Kpe,  wiihoat  unravellug  a  tissae  which  they  had 
en  assidaouslj  weaving.  One  English  prelate 
distinguished  himself  in  this  reign  by  his  strenu- 
ous protestation  against  all  abases  of  the  church. 
This  was  Robert  Urosstete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1253,  the  most  learned  Englishman  of  his 
time,  and  the  first  who  had  any  tincture  of  Greek 
literature.  Matthew  Paris  gives  him  a  high  char- 
acter, which  he  deserved  for  his  learning  vxl  in- 
tegrity ;  one  of  his  commendations  is  for  keeping 
a  good  table.  But  Grosstete  sppears  to  have  been 
imbued  in  a  great  degree  with  the  spirit  of  his  ago 
as  to  ecclesiastical  power,  though  unwilling  to 
yield  it  up  to  the  pope :  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to 
reckon  him  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.—M.  Paris,  p.  754.  Berington*s  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  378. 

*  M.  Psris,  p.  613.  It  would  be  endless  to  mnl- 
tiply  proo&  from  Matthew  Paris,  which  indeed 
occur  in  almost  every  page.  His  laudable  zeal 
against  papal  tyranny,  on  which  some  Protestant 
writers  bsve  been  so  pleased  to  dwell,  was  a  little 
stimulated  by  personal  feelings  for  the  abbey  of  St 
Albania ;  and  the  same  remark  is  probably  applies 
ble  to  his  love  of  civil  liberty. 

t  Rvmer,  t.  i.,  p.  509,  dec.  The  substance  ot 
Englisti  ecclesiastical  history  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.  may  be  collected  from  Henry,  and  still 
better  from  Collier. 

t  Dalrymple*B  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  i  D  179 
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ation  of  the  clergy  was  not  so  outra^ 
geous  in  other  countries ;  but  the  popes 
granted  a  tithe  of  benefices  to  St.  Louis 
for  each  of  his  own  crusades,  and  also 
for  the  expedition  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
against  Manfred.*  In  the  councjl  of 
Lyons,  held  by  Gregory  X.  in  1374,  a 
general  tax  of  the  same  proportion  was 
imposed  on  all  the  Latin  church,  for  the 
pretended  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  holy 
war.f 

These  gross  invasions  of  ecclesiastical 
Binffeetion  Property ,  however  submissively 
towmnu  iba  cndured,  produced  a  very  geh- 
oMitor  eral  disaffection  towards  the 
"*°**  court  of  Rome.  The  reproach 
of  venality  and  avarice  was  not  indeed 
cast  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sovereign 

Sontifls ;  but  it  had  been  confined  in  car- 
er ages  to  particidar  instances,  not 
affecting  the  biuk  of  the  Catholic  church. 
But,  pillaged  upon  every  slight  pretence, 
without  law  and  without  redress,  the 
clergy  came  to  regard  their  once  pater- 
nal monarch  as  an  arbitrary  oppressor. 
All  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  complain  in  terms  of  un- 
measured indignation,  and  seem  almost 
ready  to  reform  the  general  abuses  of 
the  church.  They  distinguished,  how- 
ever, clearly  enough  between  the  abuses 
which  oppressed  them  and  those  which 
it  was  their  interest  to  preserve,  nor  had 
the  least  intention  of  waiving  their  own 
immunities  and  authority.  .  But  the  laity 
came  to  more  universal  conclusions.  A 
apint  of  inveterate  hatred  grew  up  among 
them,  not  only  towards  the  papal  tyranny, 
but  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
independence.  The  rich  envied  and 
longed  to  plunder  the  estates  of  the  su- 
perior clergy;  the  poor  learned  from  the 
Waldenses  and  other  sectaries  to  deem 
such  opulence  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  evangelical  ministers.  The 
itinerant  minstrels  invented  tales  to  sat- 
irise vicious  priests,  which  a  predis- 
posed multitude  eagerly  swallowed.  If 
the  thirteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
more  extravagant  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions than  any  which  had  preceded,  it 
was  certainly  one  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion to  resist  them  acquired  great  con- 
sistence. 

To  resist  had  indeed  become  strictly 
ProcraM  of  "®<5essary,  if  the  temporal  gov- 
eedMiaau-  cmments  of  Christenaom  would 
ax  juriadic-  occupy  any  better  station  than 
'*'*"•  that  of  officers  to  the  hierarchy. 

I  have  traced  already  the  first  stage  of 


*  Velly,  t.  iv.,  p.  343 ;  t.  r.,  p.  343 ;  t.  vL,  p.  47. 
t  Idem,  t.  vi.,  p.  308.    St  Marc,  t  vi,  p.  347. 


that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which, 
through  the  partial  indulgence  of  sover- 
eigns, especially  Justinian  and  Charle- 
magne, had  become  nearly  independent 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  Several  ages  of 
confusion  and  anarchy  ensued,  during 
which  the  supreme  regal  authority  was 
literally  suspended  in  France,  and  not 
much  respected  in  some  other  countries. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction,  so  far  as  even  that  was 
regarded  in  such  barbarous  times,  would 
be  esteemed  the.  only  substitute  for  coer- 
cive law,  and  the  best  security  a^nst 
wrong.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  its  former  limits  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. From  that  time  it  rapidly  en- 
croached upon  tlie  secular  tribunals,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  the  usurpation  of  an 
exclusive  supremacy  over  all  persons  and 
causes.  The  bishops  gave  the  tonsure 
indiscriminately,  in  order  to  swell  the 
list  of  their  subjects*  This  sign  of  a 
clerical  state,  though  below  the  lowest 
of  their  seven  degrees  of  ordination,  im- 
plying no  spiritual  office,  conferred  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  profes- 
sion on  all  who  wore  an  ecclesiastical 
habit,  and  had  only  once  been  married.* 
Orphans  and  widows,  the  stranger  and 
the  poor,  the  pilgrim  and  the  leper,  under 
the  appellation  of  persons  in  distress 
(miserabiles  personae),  came  within  the 
peculiar  cognizance  and  protection  of  the 
church;  nor  could  they  be  sued  before 
any  lay  tribunal.  And  the  whole  body 
of  crusaders,  or  such  as  merely  took  the 
vow  of  engaging  in  a  crusade,  enjoyed 
the  same  clericad  privileges. 

But  where  the  character  of  the  litigant 
parties  could  not,  even  with  this  laiige 
construction,  be  brought  within  their  pale, 
the  bishops  found  a  pretext  for  their  juris- 
diction in  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Spir- 
itual causes  alone,  it  was  agreed,  could 
appertain  to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  But 
the  word  was  indefinite;  and  according 
to  the  interpreters  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  church  was  always  bound  to  prevent 
and  chastise  the  commission  of  sin.  By 
this  sweeping  maxim,  which  we  have 


*  Clarici  qui  cum  ooicis  et  Tirginibns  coutraxe- 
runt,  si  toDSQram  et  vestes  defennt  clencales,  priTi- 

legiam  retineant preaenti  dedoramus  eaictoi 

hujusmodi  clehcoe  conjugato*  pro  coinmiMis  ab  iii 
exceasibos  vel  delictia,  trahi  doq  posse  criminalitar 
aut  civiliter  ad  judicium  jseiuare.— Bonifacins 
OctaTUB,  in  Sext.  Decretal.,  1.  iiL,  tit  ii.,  c.  i.  Philip 
the  Bold,  however,  had  aubjected  these  marriod 
clerks  to  taxes,  and  later  ordmanees  of  the  French 
kin^  rendered  them  amenable  to  temporal  juris- 
diction ;  from  which,  in  Naples,  by  various  provis- 
ions of  the  Angevin  line,  they  always  continued 
free  — Giannone,  1.  xlx.,  c.  5. 
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seen  Innocent  III.  apply  to  vindicate  hie 
control  over  national  quarrels,  the  com- 
mon differences  of  individuals,  which  gen- 
erally involve  some  charge  of  wilful  inju- 
Sr,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  judge, 
ne  is  ahnoat  surprised  to  find  that  it  did 
not  extend  more  universally,  and  might 

S raise  the  moderation  of  the  church, 
^eal  actions,  or  suits  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty of  land,  were  always  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  lay  court,  even  where  a 
clerk  was  the  defendant.*  But  the  ec- 
clesiastical tribunals  took  cognizance  of 
breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an 
oath  had  been  pledged,  and  of  personal 
trust8.t  They  had  not  only  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  questions  immediately 
matrimonial,  but  a  concurrent  one  with 
the  civil  magistrate  in  France,  though 
never  in  England,  over  matters  incident 
to  the  nuptial  contract,  as  claims  of  mar- 
riage portion  and  of  dower4  They  took 
the  execution  of  testaments  into  their 
hands,  on  account  of  the  legacies  to  pious 
OSes  which  testators  were  advised  to  be- 
aueath.^  In  process  of  time,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  they  made  still 
greater  strides.  They  pretended  a  right 
^  to  supply  the  defects,  the  doubts,  or  the 
negligence  of  temporal  Judges ;  and  in- 
^  vented  a  class  of  mixed  causes,  whereof 
the  lay  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  took 
possession  according  to  prioritjr.  Besides 
this  extensive  authority  in  civil  disputes, 
they  judged  of  some  offences,  which  natu- 
rally belong  to  the  criminal  law,  as  well  as 
of  some  others,  which  participate  of  a  civ- 
il  and  criminal  nature.  Such  were  perju- 
ry, sacrilege,  usury,  incest,  and  adultery  ;|| 
from  the  punishment  of  all  which  the  sec- 
ular magistrate  refrained,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, after  they  had  become  the  prov- 
ince of  a  separate  jurisdiction.    Excom- 


•  Decretal.,  1.  ii.,  t.  ii.  Ordonnances  desRois,  t. 
i,  p.  40  (A.  D.  1 189).  In  the^oandl  of  Lambeth, 
in  1261,  the  bishops  claim  a  right  to  judge  inter 
clericoa  suos,  vel  inter  laicoa  conquerentes  et  cler- 
icoa  defendentea,  in  personalibus  actionibua  aaper 
contractibus,  aat  denctis,  ant  quasi,  i.  e.  quasi  de- 
hctis.— Wilkina,  Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  747. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Roia,  p.  319  (A.  D.  1390V. 

1  [dem,p.40,  121,  220,319. 

^  Id.,  p.  319.  Glanvil,  1.  vii.,  c.  7.  Sancho  lY. 
gave  the  same Jorisdiction  to  the  clercy  of  Caatile, 
^eoria  de  laa  Cortes,  t  iii.,  p.  20 ;  and  in  other  re- 
■pects  followed  the  example  of  his  father  Alfonso 
X.  in  favouring  tbeir  enoroacbments.  Thrcbarch 
of  Scotland  seems  to  have  had  nearly  the  same  ju* 
risdiction  as  that  of  Engkmd.— PitdLOrton's  Histo- 
ry of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 

N  It  was  a  maxim  or  the  canon,  as  well  as  the 
eommon  law,  that  no  person  ehould  be  punished 
twice  for  the  same  offence ;  therefore,  if  a  clerk  had 
been  degraded,  or  a  penance  imposed  on  a  lay- 
man, it  vfas  supposed  anjuat  to  proceed  against 
him  in  a  temporal  court 


munication  still  continoed  the  only  chas- 
tisement which  the  church  could  directly 
inflict.  But  the  bishops  acquired  a  right 
of  having  their  own  prisons  for  lay  of- 
fenders,* and  the  monasteries  were  the 
appropriate  prisons  Of  clerks.  Their 
sentences  of  excommunication  were  en- 
forced by  the  temporal  magistrate  by 
imprisonment  <»  sequestration  of  <^ 
fects ;  in  some  cases  by  confscation  or 
death.t 

The  deigy  did  not  foiget  to  secure 
along  with  tins  jurisdiction  their  And  imiu- 
own  absolute  exemption  from  ^^^y- 
the  criminal  justice  of  tiie  state.  This, 
as  I  have  above  mentioned,  had  been 
conceded  to  them  by  Charlemagne ;  but 
how  far  the  same  privilege  existed  in 
countries  not  subject  to  his  empire,  such 
as  England,  or  even  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  the  three  centuries  after  his 
reign,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  assert. 
The  False  Decrotals  contain  some  pas- 
sages in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  immuni*- 
ty,  which  Gratian  r^ats  in  his  coliee- 
tion.t  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  principle  obtained  general 
reception,  and  Innocent  III.  decided  it  to 
be  an  inalienable  right  of  the  clergy, 
wheroof  they  could  not  be  divested  even 
by  their  own  coilsent.^  Much  less  were 
any  constitutions  of  princes,  or  national 
usages,  deemed  of  force  to  abrogate  such 
an  important  privilege.  |  These,  by  the 
canon  law,  were  invalid  when  they  aflfect- 
ed  the  rights  and  liberties  of  holy  churoh.^ 
But  the  spiritual  courts  were  chaiged 
with  scandalously  neglecting  to  visit  the 
most  atrocious  offences  of  clerics  with 

*  Charlemagne  is  said  by  Giannose  to  hzy  per 
mltted  the  bishops  to  httve  prisons  of  their  own,  L 
vi.,  c.  7. 

t  Giaonone,  l  zix.,  c.  5,  t  iii.  Schmidt,  t.  it.,  p. 
Ids ;  t.  ti.,  p.  125.  Flenry,  7»  Discours,  M6m.  da 
r Acad,  des  Inecript,  t.  xzzix.,  p.  003.  Eccleaiasti- 
cal  juriadiction  not  baring  been  unifbrm  in  ikSet 
outages  and  countries,  it  is  difficult,  without  much 
attention,  to  distinguish  its  general  and  permanent 
attributes  from  those  less  completely  establiahed. 
Its  detcription,  asgiv)»nin  the  Decretals,  lib.  ii.,  tit 
ii.,  De  kio  competenti,  does  not  support  the  pre- 
tensions made  by  the  canonista,  nor  -come  up  to 
the  sweeping  definition  of  ecclesisstical  jurisdic- 
tion by  Boni&ce  VIII.  in  the  Sezu,  I.  iii.,  tit.  zxiii, 
c.  40,  sive  ambae  partes  hoc  voluerint,  aive  una 
super  causis  ecclesiasticia,  sive  qua  ad  forum  ec- 
clesiasticam  ratione  personarum,  negotioram,  vd 
rerum  de  jure  vel  de  antiquA  conauetudine  perti- 
tiere  noscuntur. 

t  Fleory,  ?»»•  Discours. 

6  Idem.    Institutions  au  Droit  Ecd6s.,  t  n.,  p.  & 

it  In  criminalibus  causis  in  nuUo  casu  posaui.* 
clerici  ab  aliquo  quitm  ab  ecclesiastioo  judice  con 
demnari,  etiamsi  consuetudo  regia  babeat  ut  funs 
8  judicibus  secularibus  judicentur.^-DecretaL,  1,  l, 
tit.  i.,  c.  8. 

Y  Dec*«t.<listinet  91. 
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sach  pmiishinent  as  they  could  inflict. 
The  church  could  always  absolve  from  her 
own  censures ;  and  confinement  in  a  mon- 
astery, the  usual  sentence  upon  crimi- 
nals, was  frequently  slight  and  temporary. 
Several  instances  are'  mentioned  of  hei- 
nous outrages  that  remained  nearly  un- 
punished through  the  shield  of  ecclesias- 
tical privilege.*  And  as  the  temporal 
.  courts  refused  their  assistance  to  a  rival 
jurisdiction,  the  cleigy  had  no  redress  for 
their  own  injuries,  suid  even  the  murder 
of  a  priest  at  one  time,  as  we  are  told, 
was  only  punishable  by  excommunica- 
tion, f 

Such  an  incoherent  medley  of  laws 
CDdcBTonn  «nd  magistrates,  upon  the  syin- 
made  to  n»-  metrical  arrangement  of  which 
Sncfand'^  all  social  economy  mainly  de- 
pends, could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  violent  6ollision.  Every  sovereign  was 
interested  in  vindicating  the  authority 
^  of  the  constitutions  which  had  been 
\  formed  by  his  ancestors,  or  by  the  people 
>  whom  he  governed.  But  the  first  who 
ondertook  this  arduous  work,  the  first 
who  appeared  openly  against  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny,  was  our  Henry  II.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  not  so  much  con- 
nected as  some  others  with  Rome,  and 
enjoying  a  sort  of  barbarian  immunity 
from  the  thraldom  of  canonical  discipline, 
though  rich,  and  highly  respected  by  a 
devout  nation,  had  never,  perhaps,  de- 
sired the  thorough  independence  upon 
secalar  jurisdiction  at  which  the  con- 
tinental hierarchy  aimed.  William  the 
Conqueror  first  separated  the  ecclesias- 
tical from  the  civil  tribunal^  and  forbade 
the  bishops  to  judge  of  spiritual  causes 
in  the  hundred  court.|  His  language  is, 
,    however,  too  indefimte  to  warrant  any 

*  Collier,  vol.  i.,  p.  351.  It  19  laid  down  in  the 
canon  lawa  that  a  layman  cannot  be  a  witneea  in  a 
cnininal  case  against  a  clerk. —Decretal,  l-iL,  tit. 
XX.,  c.  14. 

t  Littleton's  Henry  IL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  332.  This 
AHMt  be  restricted  to  that  period  of  open  hoetility 
between  the  charch  and  state. 

t  Ut  nvilua  episcopas  vel  archidiaconus  de  )egi- 
bne  episcG^Milibas  amplius  in  Hundret  placita  ten- 
eant,  nee  caosam  qua  ad  regimen  animarum  perti- 
fiel,  ad  judiciom  sacularium  hominum  adducant. 
— VVilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  230. 

Before  the  conquest,  the  bishop  and  earl  sat  to- 
gether in  the  court  of  the  county  or  hundred ;  and, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  tenour  of  this  charter,  ec- 
clesiastical matters  were  decided  loosely,  and  rather 
by  the  common  law  than  according  to  the  canons. 
This  practice  had  been  already  forbidden  by  some 
canons  enacted  under  Edgar,  id.,  p.  83 ;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  offsets  The  separation  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tribunals  was  not  made  in  Den- 
nark  till  the  reign  of  Nicolas,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1105.— Langebek,  Script.  Rer.  Danic, 
t.  iv.,  p.  380.  Others  refer  the  law  ***  St.  Canut, 
about  1080,  t  ii.,  p.  209. 


decisive  proposition  as  to  the  nature  of 
such  causes ;  probably  they  had  not  yet 
been  carried  much  ^yond  their  legiti- 
mate extent.  Of  clerical  exemption  from 
the  secular  arm,  we  find  no  earlier  notice 
than  in  the  coronation  oath  of  Stephen ; 
which,  though  vaguely  expressed,  may 
be  construed  to  include  it.*  But  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  law  of  England  had 
unequivocally  recognised  that  claim  at 
the  time  of  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon. It  was  at  least  an  innova- 
tion, which  the  legislature  might  with- 
out scruple  or  transgression  of  justice 
abolish.  Henry. IL,  in  that  famous  stat- 
ute, attempted  m  three  respects  to  limit 
the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  church ; 
asserting  for  his  own  judges  the  cogni- 
zance of  contracts,  however  confirmed 
by  oath,  and  of  rights  of  advowson,  and 
also  that  of  ofiences  committed  by  clerks, 
whom,  as  it  is  gently  expressed,  after 
conviction  or  confession  the  church  ought 
not  to  protectf  These  constitutions 
were  the  leading  subject  of  difference 
between  the  king  and  Thomas  Becket. 
Most  of  them  were  annulled  by  the 
pope,  as  derogatory  to  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  It  is  not  improbable^  however, 
that  if  Louis  VII.  had  played  a  more 
dignified  part,  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
an  existing  s6hism  rendered  dependant 
upon  the  favour  of  those  two  monan^, 
might  have  receded  in  some  raeasutB 
from  her  pretensions.  But  France  im- 
plicitly giving  way  to  the  encroachments 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  it  became  impos- 
sible for  Henry  completely  to  withstand 
them. 

The  constitutions  6f  Clarendon,  how- 
ever, produced  some  efl^ct,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  more  unremitted  and 
successful  efijorts  began  to  be  made  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  temporal 
government.  The  Judges  of  the  king's 
court  had  until  that  time  been  them- 
selves principally  ecclesiastics,  and  con- 
sequently tender  of  spiritual  privileges.! 
But  now,  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of 
temporal  jurisdiction,  in  obedience  to  the 
strict  injunctions  of  their  canons,^  the 
clergy  gave  place  to  common  lawyers, 
professors  01  a  system  very  discordant 
from  their  own.    These  soon  began  to 


*  Ecclesiaaticarumperaonaruaiet  omnium  cleri- 
corum,  et  rerum  eonim  justitiam  et  potestatem,  et 
distributionem  honorum  ecdesiaaticonimjn  mann 
episcoporum  ease  perbibeo,  et  eonfirmo.— Wilkint, 
Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  310. 

t  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  323.  Lytds- 
ton*«  Henry  II.,  Collier,  dec. 

1  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridioalea,  e.  8. 

9  Decretal.,  I.  i.,  tit.  xxxvii.,  c.  1.  Wilkins,  0«i 
ciha,  t.  ii,  p.  4. 
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assert  the  supremacy  of  their  jurisdiction 
by  issuing  writs  of  prohibition,  when- 
ever the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  passed 
the  boundaries  which  approved  use  had 
established.*  Little  accustomed  to  such 
control,  the  proud  hierarchy  chafed  under 
the  bit;  several  provincial  synods  re- 
claim against  the  pretensions  of  laymen 
to  judge  the  anointed  ministers,  whom 
they  were  bound  to  obey;+  the  cogni- 
zance of  rights  of  patronage  and  breaches 
of  contract  is  boldly  asserted  ;|  but  firm 
and  cautious,  favoured  by  the  nobility, 
though  not  much  by  the  king,  the  judges 
receded  not  a  step,  and  ultimately  hxed, 
a  barrier  which  the  church  was  forced 
to  respect.^  In  the  ensuing  reign  of 
Edward  L,  an  archbishop  acknowledges 
the  abstract  right  of  the  king's  bench  to 
issue  prohibitions;!  and  the  statute  en- 
titled Circumspecte  agatis,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  that  piince,  while  by  its 
mode  of  expression  it  seems  designed  to 
guaranty  the  actual  privileges  of  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction,  had  a  tendency,  espe- 
cially with  the  disposition  of  the  judges, 
to  preclude  the  assertion  of  some  which 
are  not  therein  mentioned.  Neither  the 
right  of  advowson  nor  any  temporal  con- 
tract is  specified  in  this  act  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  church ;  and  accordingly  the 
temporal  courts  have  ever  since  main- 
tained an  undisputed  jurisdiction  over 
them.^    They  succeeded  also  partially 

*  Prvnne  has  produced  several  extract*  from  the 
pipe-rolls  of  Henr^  11.,  where  a  person  has  been 
fined  quia  placitavit  de  laico  feodo  in  curiA  chris- 
tianitatis.  And  a  bishop  of  Durham  is  fined  five 
hundred  marks  quia  tenoit  placitum  de  advocaihtu 
cypudam  ecdetua  in  ctiriA  christianitatis.— Epistle 
dedicatory  to  Prvnne's  Records,  vol.  iii.  Glanvil 
gives  the  form  of  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the  spiiit- 
nal  court  for  inquiring  de  feodo  laico;  for  it  had 
jurisdiction  over  lands  in  frankalmoign.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  consMtutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
■hows  that  they  were  still  in  force ;  though  Col- 


lier has  the  assurance  to  say,  that  they  were  re- 
pealed soon  -after  Socket's  death,  supporting  thia 
also  by  a  false  quotation  from  GlanviL^EccIesi- 


aat.  ffist.,  voL  i.,  p.  380.  Lyttleton's  Henry  U., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  97. 

i  Cum  judicandi  Christos  domini  nulla  sit  laicis 
attributa  potestas,  apud  quoe  manet  necessitas  ob- 
•equendi.— Wilkine,  Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  747. 

i  Id.  ibid. :  et  t.  iL,  p.  90. 

6  Vide  Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  ii.,  passinL* 

H  Licet  prohibitiones  huiusmoai  a  curiA  chris- 
tianissimi  re^  nostri  justi  proculdubio,  ut  dixi- 
mus,  concedamur.— Idem,  t  li.,  p.  100,  and  p.  115. 
Yet  after  such  an  acknowledgment  by  Archbishop 
Peckham,  in  the  height  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  after  a  practice  deducible  from  the  age  of 
Henry  II.,  some  Protestants,  as  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft (2  Inst.,  609) ;  Gibson  (preface  to  Codex 
Jur.  Eccl.) ;  Collier  (Ecclesiast.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
£22),  have  complained  that  the  court  of  kind's 
bench  should  put  any  limits  to  their  claims  of  spir- 
iliial  nirisdiction. 

f  The  atatote  Ciicomspecti  agatis,  for  it  ia  ar- 


in  preventing  the  imponity  of  crimes 
perpetrated  by  clerks.  It  was  enacted 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  in  1276, 
or  rather  a  construction  was  put  upon 
that  act,  which  is  obscurely  worded,  that 
clerks  endicted  for  felony  should  not  be 
delivered  to  their  ordinary  until  an  in- 
quest had  been  taken  of  the  matter  of  ac- 
cusation ;  and  if  they  were  found  guilty^ 
that  their  real  an,d  personal  estate  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown^  In  later  times, 
the  clerical  privilege  was  not  allowed  till 
the  party  had  pleaded  to  the  endictment, 
and  Deen  duly  convict,  as  is  the  practice 
at  present.* 

The  civil  magistrates  of  France  did  not 
by  any  means  exert  themselves  Las.  vig. 
so  vigorously  for  their  emanoipa-  orous  in 
tion.  The  same,  or  rather  worse  *'""**• 
usurpations  existed,  and  the  same  com- 
plaints were  made,  under  Philip  Augus- 
tus, St.  Louis,  and'  Philip  the  Bold ;  but 
the  laws  of  those  sovereigns  tend  much 
more  to  confirm  thim  to  restrain  eccle- 
siastical encroachments.f  Some  limita- 
tions were  attempted  by  the  secular 
courts;  and  an  historian  gives  us  the 
terms  of  a  confederacy  among  the  French 
nobles,  in  1346,  binding  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  permit  the  spiritual  judges  to 
take  cognizance  of  any  matter,  except 
heresy,  marriage,  and  usury  .|  Unfortu- 
nately, Louis  IX.  was  almost  as  little 
disposed  as  Henry  III.  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of .  ecclesiastical  dominion.  But 
other  sovereigns  in  the  same  period,  from 
various  motives,  were  equally  submis- 
sive. Frederick  IL  explicitly  adopts  the 
exemption  of  clerks  mm  criminal  as 


knowlodged  as  a  statute,  though  not  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  one,  is  founded  upon  an  answer  of  £d- 
ward  I.  to  the  prelates  who  had  petitioned  for  some 
modification  or  prohibitions.  Collier,  always  prone 
to  ezag£[erate  courch  authority,  insmuates  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  court  over  breaches  of 
contract,  even  without  oath,  is  preserved  by  this 
statute ;  but  the  express  words  of  the  king  show 
that  none  whatever  was  intended ;  and  the  ardi- 
bishop  complains  bitterly  of  it  afterward. — ^Wil* 
kins,  Concilia,  t  ii.,  p.  118.  Collier's  EccleaiasL 
History,  toI.  i.,  p.  467.  So  far  from  having  any 
cognizance  of  civil  contracts  not  confinned  by 
oatn,  to  which  I  am  not  certain  that  the  church 
ever  pretended  in  any  country,  the  spiritual  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  at  all  even  where  an  oath  had 
intervened,  unless  there  was  a  deficiency  of  proof 
by  writing  or  witne8ses.~Glanvil,  i.  z.,  c.  12L 
Con^itut.  Clarendon.,  art  15. 

*  2  Inst,  p.  163. 

t  It  seems  deducible  from  a  law  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  39,  that  a 
clerk  convicted  of  some  heinous  offences  might  be 
cspitally  punished  after  defradstion ;  yet  a  subae- 

auent  ordinance,  p.  43,  renders  this  doubtful ;  and 
l)e  theory  of  clerical  immunity  became  afterward 
more  fully  established. 
t  Matt  Paris,  p.  629. 
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well  as  civil  jurisdictiqn  of  seculars.* 
And  Alfonso  X.  introduced  the  same  sys- 
tem in  Castile ;  a  kingdom  where  neither 
the  papal  authority  nor  the  independence 
of  the  church  had  obtained  any  legal  rec- 
ognition until  the  promulgation  of  his 
code,  which  teems  with  all  the  principles 
of  the  canon  law.f  It  is  almost  neecdess 
to  mention  that  all  ecclesiastical  powers 
and  privileges  were  mcorporated  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, which,  especially  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Angevin  Ime,  stood  in  a  pe- 
culiar relation  of  dependance  upon  the 
Holy  See.t 

The  vast  acquisitions  of  landed  wealth 
Rntrainta  ^^^  ^^^  many  ages  by  bishops, 
OB  aiMiM-  chapters,  and  monasteries,  began 
JJ2Ji^  at  length  to  excite  the  jealousy 
'  of  sovereigns.  They  perceived 
that,  although  the  prelates  might  send 
their  stipulated  proportion  of  vassals  into 
the  field,  yet  there  could  not  be  that  ac- 
tive co-operation  which  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dal tenures  required,  and  that  the  nation- 
al arm  was  palsied  by  the  diminution  of 
military  nobles.  Again,  the  reliefs  upon 
succession,  and  simiUar  dues  upon  aliena- 
tion, incidental  to  fiefs,  were  entirely  lost 
when  they  came  into  the  hands  of  these 
i  undying  corporations,  to  the  serious  in- 
X  jury  of  the  feudal  superior.  Nor  could 
^t  escape  reflecting  men,  during  the  con- 
test about  investitures,  that,  if  Uie  church 
•peremptorilv  denied  the  supremacy  ef  the 
state  over  her  temporal  wealth,  it  was 
but  a  just  measure  of  retaliation,  or  rather 
self-defence,  that  the  state  should  restrain 
her  further  acquisitions.  Prohibitions  of 
gifts  in  mortmain,  though  unknown  to 
the  lavish  devotion  of  the  new  kingdoms, 
had  been  established  by  some  of  the  Ro- 


*  Statuimus,  ut  nullus  ecclesiaaticam  penonun, 
in  criminali  qacstioDe  -vel  cWiii,  trahero  ad  Judici- 
mn  Bveulare  pnBramat.>-Ordoimanee8  dec  Roit  de 
France,  t.  i.,  p.  611,  where  this  edict  is  recited  and 
approve^  bj  .Louis  Hutin.  Philip  the  Bold  had 
ODtamed  leave  from  the  pope  to  arrest  clerks  ac- 
cused of  heinous  crimes,  on  condition  of  remitting 
them  to  the  bishop's  court  for  trial. — Hist,  du 
Droit.  EccL  Fran^.,  t.  i.,  p.  426.  A  council  at 
Bourges,  held  in  1^6,  had  so  absolutely  condemned 
all  interference  of  the  secular  power  with  clerks, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  solicit  this  moderate 
&vour,  |>.  421. 

t  Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Gritico  sobre  las 
siete  partidas,  c.  320,  6k.  Hist  du  Droit  Eccl6e. 
Pran9..  t.  i.,  p.  442. 

t  Giannone,  1.  xix.,  c.  ▼. :  I.  ix,  c.  8.  One  provis- 
ion of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  is  remarkable :  it  ex- 
tends the  immunity  of  clerks  to  their  coneubmea. 
—Ibid. 

Villani  strongly  censures  a  law  made  at  Flor- 
ence, in  1345,  taking  away  the  personal  immunity 
of  clerks  in  criminal  cases.  Though  the  state  could 
make  such  a  law,  he  says,  it  had  no  right  to  do  so 
against  the  liberties  of  holy  chureb,  L  xiL,  c  43. 


man  emperors,  to  check  the  overgrown 

wealth  of  the  hierarchy.*  The  first  at- 
tempt at,  a  limitation  of  this  description 
in  modem  times  was  made  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who,  in  1158,  enacted  that  no 
fief  should  be  transferred  either  to  the 
church  or  otherwise,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  sui>erior  lord.  Louis  IX.  in- 
serted a  provision  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
establishments.t  Castile  had  also  laws  of 
a  similar  tendency.^  A  license  from  the 
crown  is  said  to.  have  been  necessary  in 
England  i)efore  the  conquest  for  aliena- 
tions in  mortmain ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  there  seems  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  any  restraint  was  put  upon  them  by 
the  common  law  before  Magna  Charta  ^ 
a  clause  of  which  statute  was  construed 
to  prohibit  all  gifts  to  religious  houses 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
And  by  the  7th  Edward  I.,  alienations  in 
mortmain  are  absolutely  taken  away; 
though  the  king  might  always  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  granting  a  license, 
which  was  not  supposed  to  be  effected  by 
the  statute.^ 

It  must  appear,  I  think,  to  every  care* 
ful  inquirer,  that  the  papal  author-  Boniftes 
ity,  though  manifestmg  outward-  ^u* 
ly  more  show  of  strength  every  year,  had 
been  secretly  undermined,  and  lost  a 
great  deal  of  us  hold  upon  pubUc  opinion, 
before  the  accession  of  Boniface  VIII., 
in  1394,  to  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
clergy  vtete  rendered  sullen  by  demands 
of  money,  invasions  of  the  legal  right  of 
patronage,  and  unreasonable  partiality  to 
the  mendicant  orders ;  a  part  of  the  men- 
dicants themselves  had  begun  to  de- 
claim against  the  corruptions  of  the  pa- 
pal court ;  while  the  laity,  subjects  ahke 
and  sovereigns,  looked  upon  both  the 
head  and  the  members  of  the  hierarchy 
with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Boniface,  full 
of  inordinate  arrogance  and  ambition, 
^d  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  this  grad* 
nal  change  in  human  opinion,  endeavour- 
ed to  strain  to  a  higher  pitch  the  despot- 
ic pretensions  of  former  pontiff^.  As 
Gregory  VII.  appears  the  most  usurping 
of  mankind  till  we  read  the  history  ot  In- 
nocent III.,  so  Innocent  III.  is  thrown 
into  shade  by  the  superior  audacity  of 
Boniface  YIIl.  But  independently  of  the 
less  favourable  dispositions  of  the  public, 
he  wanted  the  most  essential  quality  for 
an  ambitious  pope,  reputation  for  integri* 


*  Gianuone,  1.  iii. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  213.  See  4oo  p.  303 
and  ahbi.  Du  Cange,  v.  Manus  morta.  Amortif 
siment,  in  Denisart,  and  other  French  law>books. 
Fleurj,  Instit.  au  Droit.,  t  i,  p.  350. 

t  Marina,  Ensayo  sobre  las  siete  partidaa.  e.  235. 

i  2  Inst.,  p.  74.    Blackstone,  voL  ii.,  c  IS. 
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ty.  He  was  suspected  of  having  procu- 
i«d  through  fraud  the  resignation  of  hi» 
predecessor  Celestine  Y.,  and  his  harsh 
treatment  of  that  worthy  man  afterward 
seems  to  justify  the  reproach.  His  ac- 
tions, however,  display  the  intoxication 
of  extreme  self-confidence.  If  we  may 
credit  some  historians,  he  appeared  at 
the  Jubilee  in  1300,  a  festival  successful- 
ly instituted  hy  himself  to  throw  lustre 
around  his  court  and  fill  his  treasury,* 
dressed  in  imperial  habits,  with  the  two 
swords  borne  before  him,  emblems  of  his 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  earth.f 

It  was  not  long  aftar  his  elevation  to 
uii  disputes  ^^^  pontificate  before  Bonifeoe 
tviibiiM  displayed  bis  temper.  The  two 
^Ji^A  "">**  powerful  sovereigns  of 
'"«""^  Europe,  Philip  the  Fair  and  Ed- 
ward the  First,  began  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  attack  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  Eng- 
lish clergy  had,  by  their  own  voluntary 
^^ants,  or  at  least  those  of  the  prelates 
m  their  name,  paid  freouent  subsidies  to 
the  crown,  from  the  oeginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  They  had  nearly,  in 
effect,  waived  the  ancient  exemption,  and 
retained  only  the  common  privilege  of 
English  freemen  to  tax  themselves  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  But  Edward  I. 
came  upon  them  with  demands  so  fre- 
quent and  exorbitant,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  advantage  of  a  bull  issued 
by  Bonifhce,  forbidding  them  to  pay  any 
contribution  to  the  state.  The  king  dis- 
regarded every  pretext,  iand,  seizing  their 
goods  into  his  han^,  with  other  tyran- 
nical proceedings,  ultimately  forced  them 
to  acquiesce  in  bis  extortion.  It  is  re- 
marksbble,  that  the  pope  appears  to  have 
been  passive  throughont  this  contest  of 
Edward  I.  with  his  cler^.  But  it  was 
Aadof  far  otherwise  in  France.  Philip 
^nnn.  the  Fair  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the 


*  The  Jubilee  mw  a  eentanary  commMnoratiim, 
In  honour  of  St  Pater  and  St.  Paul,  established 
by  Boniface  VIII.  on  the  faith  of  an  imagiiwry  pre* 
cedent  a  century  before.  The  period  was  soon  re- 
duced  to  fifty  years,  and  from  thence  to  twenty. 
£▼0,  as  it  still  continues.  The  court  of  Rome,  at 
the  next  jubilee,  will,  however,  read  with  a  sigh  the 
description  ^ven  of  that  in  1300.  Papa  innumera- 
bilem  pecuniam  ab  iisdem  recepit,  (]uiadie  et  nocte 
duo  clerici  stabant  ad  altare  Sancti  Pauli,  tenentes 
in  eorum  manibus  raatellos,  rastellantes  pecuniam 
infinitam—^Munlori.  Plenary  indulgences  were 
granted  by  Boniface  to  all  who  should  keep  their 
jubilee  at  Rome,  and  I  suppose  are  still  to  be  had 
on  the  same  terms.  Matteo  Villani  givea  a  curi- 
ous account  of  the  throng  at  Rome  in  1350. 

t  Oiannone,  1.  zzi.,  c.  3.  Velly,  t  vii.,  p.  149. 
I  have  not  observed  anv  good  authority  referred  to 
far  this  fiMst,  which  ia  however  in  the  character  of 


ecclesiastical  order  wttfaoot  their  consenti 
a  measure  perhaps  unprecedented,  yet 
not  more  odious  than  the  similar  exac» 
tions  of  the  King  of  England.  Irritated 
by  some  previous  differences,  the  pope 
issued  his  hull,  known  by  the  initial  woraiB 
Clericis  laicos,  absolutely  forbidding  the 
clergy  of  every  kingdom  to  pay,  under 
whatever  pretext  of  voluntary  grant,  gift, 
or  loan,  an^  sort  of  tribute  to  their  ||[ov* 
emment  without  bis  especial  permission. 
Though  France  was  not  particularly  n»- 
raed,  the  king  UBderstood  himself  to  be 
intended,  and  took  his  revenge  by  a  pro- 
hibition to  export  money  from  the  kmg 
dom.  This  produced  angry  remonstran- 
ces on'  the  part  of  Boniface ;  but  the  Gal- 
lican  church  adhered  so  fhithfuUy  to  the 
crown,  and  showed  indeed  so  much  vril- 
lingness  to  be  'spoiled  of  their  money,  that 
he  could  not  insist  upon  the  most  unrea^ 
sonable  propositions  of  his  bull,  and  ulti- 
mately allowed  that  the  French  clergy 
might  assist  their  sovereign  by  voluntary 
contributions,  though  not  by  way  of  tax. 
For  a  very  few  years  after  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  pope  and  King  of  France 
appeared  reconciled  to  each  other;  and 
the  latter  even  referred  his  disputes  with 
Edward  I.  to  the  ari)itration  of  Bomface, 
*'  as  a  private  person,  Benedict  of  Gaeta 
(his  proper  name),  and  not  as  pontiff ;''  an 
almost  nugatory  precaution  against  his 
encroachment  upon  temporal  authority.* 
But  a  terrible  storm  broxe  out  in  the  first 
ye^  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  bish- 
op of  Pamlers,  who  had  been  sent  as  le- 
g(ite  from  Boniface  with  some  complaint, 
displayed  so  much  insolence,  and  such 
disrespect  towards  the  king,  that  Philip, 
considering  him  as  his  own  subject,  was 
provoked  to  put  him  under  arrest  with 
a  view  to  institute  a  criminal  process. 
Boniface,  incensed  beyond  measure  at 
this  violation  of  ecclesiastical  and  lega- 
tine  privileges,  published  several  budls 
addressed   to  the   king    and  clergy  of 


•  Walt  Hemingford,  p.  IflO.  The  award  of 
Boniface,  which  he  expresses  himself  to  make  botk 
as  pope  and  Benedict  of  Oaeta,  is  published  in  Ry- 
mer,  t  it,  p.  819,  and  ia  very  eqaiteble.  Nerer- 
theless,  the  French  historians  a^ree  to  charge  hiai 
with  partialit^r  towards  Edward,  and  mention  sev- 
eral proofs  of  it,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  boll  it- 
self PreTioQB  to  ite  publication,  it  was  allowabls 
enough  to  follow  common  fame  *,  bnt  Telly,  a  wri- 
ter always  careless  and  not  always  honest,  has  re- 
peated mere  falsehoods  from  Mezeray  and  Baillet, 
while  he  refers  to  the  instmment  itself  in  Rjnoier, 
which  disprores  them. — Hist  de  France,  t  rii.,  p. 
139.  M.  uaillard,  one  of  the  most  candid  critics  in 
history  that  France  ever  produced,  pointed  out  the 
error  of  her  common  historiana  in  the  M4m.  de 
TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  xxxiz.,  p.  642 ;  and 
the  editon  of  L'Art  de  verifier  lea  Date*  have  also 
ractiaedit 
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France,  charging  the  former  with  a  vari- 
ety of  offences,  some  of  them  not  at  all 
concerning  the  church,  and  commanding 
the  latter  to  attend  a  comicil  which  he 
had  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome.  In  one 
of  ihese  instruments,  the  genuineness  of 
which  does  not  seem  liable  to  much  ex- 
ception, he  declares  in  concise  and  clear 
tennis  that  the  king  was  subject  to  him  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters. 
This  proposition  had  not  hitherto  been 
explicitly  advanced,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  advance  it.  Philip  replied  by  a 
short  letter  in  the  rudest  language,  and 
ordered  his  bulls  to  be  publicly  burnt  at 
Paris.  Determined,  however,  to  show 
the  real  strength  of  his  opposition,  he 
summoned  representatives  from  the  three 
orders  of  his  kingdom.  This  is  oommon- 
y  reckoned  the  first  assembly  of  the 
States-General.  The  nobility  and  com- 
mons disclaimed  with  firmness  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  pope,  and  conveyed 
their  sentiments  to  Rome  through  letters 
addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 
The  clergy  endeavoured  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  were  reluctant  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  not  to  obey  .the 
pope's  summons ;  yet  they  did  not  hesi« 
tate  unequivocally  to  deny  hia  ten^mral 
iiirisdiction. 

The  council,  however,  opened  at  Rome ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  king's  absohite 
prohibition,  many  French  prelates  held 
themselves  bound  to  be  present.  In  this 
assembly  Boniface  promulgated  his  &r 
mous  constitution,  denominated  Unam 
^  Sanetam.  The  church  is  one  body,  he 
therein  declares,  and  has  one  head.  Un- 
der its  command  are  two  swords,  the  one 
spiritnal,  and  the  other  temporal;  that  to 
be  used  by  the  supreme  pontiff  himself; 
this  by  kings  and  knights,  by  his  license, 
and  at  his  will.  But  the  lesser  swoid 
must  be  subject  to  the  greater,  and  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual  authority.  He 
concludes  by  declaring  the  subjection  of 
every  human  being  to  the  See  of  Rome 
to  be  an  article  of  necessary  £uib.*  An- 
other bull  pronounces  all  persons  of  what* 
ever  rank  obliged  to  appear  when  pereon- 
atty  cited  before  the  audience  or  apostol- 
ical tribunal  of  Rome ;  ^'  since  sudi  is  our 
pleasure,  who,  by  divine  permission,  rule 

*•  Utaiqiie  eat  in  potetute  eoclatie,  spiritalis, 
■dlicet  gfadius  et  materialia.  Sed  is  quidem  pro 
ecclesil,  ille  vero  ab  ecclesii  exercendua :  ille  aa- 
oerdotia,  ia  maim  reffum  ac  militam,  aed  ad  nntom 
eC  patienttam  aacerdotia.  Oportet  aalem  gladium 
eaaa  aab  gladio,  et  temporalem  anctontatoBa  apiri- 
tali  aabjici  poteatatl  Pono  aobeaae  Romaiio  pen- 
tifici  omni  humans  creatura  declarainiia,  dicimua, 
da^Dimua  et  pronunciamaa  omnino  eaae  de  i 
itate  fidet.^fiztiavafant,  L  i,tit.  vni,  e.  1. 


the  world.**  Finally,  as  the  rupture  with 
Philip  grew  more  evidently  irreconcila- 
ble, and  the  measures  pursued  by  that 
monarch  more  hostile^he  not  only  ex- 
communicated him,  but  offered  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  EmperorAlbert  I.  This 
arbitrary  transference  of  kingdoms  was, 
like  many  other  pretenisions  of  that  age, 
an  improvement  upon  the  rijght  of  depo- 
sing excommunicated  sovereigns.  Greg- 
ory VII.  would  not  have  denied  that  a 
nation,  r^ased  by  his  authority  from  its 
aile^ance,  must  re-enter  upon  its  origi- 
nal right  of  electing  a  new  sovereign.  But 
Martin  IV.  had  assigned  the  crown  of  Ar- 
agon  to  Charles  of  Valois ;  the  first  in- 
stance, I  think,  of  such  a  usurpation  of 
power,  but  which  was  defended  by  the 
homage  of  Peter  II.,  who  hhd  rendered 
his  kingdom  feudally  dependant,  like  Na- 
ples, upon  the  Holy  See.*  Albert  felt  no 
eagerness  to  realize  the  liberal  promises 
of  Boniface ;  who  was  on  the  point  of  is- 
suing a  bull,  absolving  the  subjects  of 
Philip  from  their  allegiance,  and  declaring 
his  forfeiture,  when  a  very  unexpected 
circumstance  interrupted  alibis  projects. 
K  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
how  unaccustomed  men  were  in  those 
ages  to  disentangle  the  artfbl  sophisms, 
and  detect  the  falsehood^  in  point  of  fact, 
whereon  the  papal  supremacy  had  been 
established,  uiat  the  King  of  France 
should  not  have  altogether  pursued  the 
course  most  becoming  his  disnity  and  the 
goodness  of  his  cause.  He  gave  too 
much  the  air  of  a  personal  quarrel  with 
Boniiace  16  what  should  have  been  a  res- 
olote  opposition  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome.  Accordinjgly,  in  an  assembly  of 
his  states  at  Paris,  he  preferred  virulent 
charges  against  the  pope,  denying  him  to 
ha?e  been  legitimately  ^ected,  imputing 
to  him  various  heresies,  and  ultimately 
appealing  to  a  general  council  and  a  law- 
ful head  of  the  church.  These  measures 
wereoiot  very  happily  planned  :  and  ex- 


'  Innocent  IV.  bad,  however,  in  1245,  appointed 
one  Bolon,  brother  to  Sancho  II.,  Xing  (k  Fortogal. 
to  be  a  aoct  of  coadjutor  in  the  fotemment  or 
that  kingdom,  enjoining  the  barona  te  honour  him 
aa  their  aovereigo,  at  the  aame  time  declaring  tiiat 
he  did  not  intend  to  deprive  the  kioft  or  hia  lawful 
issue,  if  he  should  have  any,  of  the  kingdom.  But 
thie  was  ftmnded  on  the  niqaeafc  of  the  Portugueae 
nobtiity  themaelveay  who  were  diaaatiafied  with 
Saocho'to  adminiatration.— Sext.  Decretal.,  1.  i.,  tit 
viii.,  c.  SL    Art  de  V6rifier  lea  Datea,  t  i.^p.  778. 

Boniface  invested  James  II.  of  Aragon  with  the 
crown  of  Sardinia,  over  which,  however,  the  See 
of  Rome  had  alwaya  pretended  to  a  aaperiodlv  bj 
virtue  of  the  conceaaion  (probably  apuriooa)  of  un 
is  the  Debonair.,  Hejpromiaed  Frederick,  king  of 
Sicily,  the  empire  of  Conatantinople,  which,  I  sup 
poae,  waa  not  a  fief  of  the  Holy  Baa.— Oiannooe 
L  xzi.,  c.  3. 
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penence  had  always  shown,  that  Europe 
would  not  submit  to  ehanffe  the  common 
chief  of  her  rehgion  for  the  purposes  of 
a  single  sovereign.  But  Philip  succeed- 
ed in  an  attempt  apparently  more  bold 
and  singular.  Nogaret,  a  minister  who 
had  taken  an  active  share  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Boniface,  was  secretly 
despatched  into  Italy,  and,  joining  with 
some  of  the  Colonna  family,  proscribed 
as  Ghibelins,  and  rancorously  persecuted 
by  the  pope,  arrested  him  at  Anagnia,  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  to 
which  he  had  gone  without  guards.  This 
violent  action  was  not,  one  would  ima- 
gine, calculated  to  place  the  king  in  an 
advantaj^eous  hfi^ht ;  yet  it  led  accidental- 
ly to  a  favourable  termination  of  his  dis- 
pute. Boniface  was  soon  rescued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Anagnia ;  but  raffe  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  ended  in  his  death ;  and 
the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Benedict 
XL,  was  to  reconcile  the  King  of  France 
to  the  Holy  See.* 

The  sensible  decline  of  the  papacy  is 
to  be  dated  from  the  pontificate  of  Bon- 
iface VIIL,  who  had  strained  its  author- 
ity to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. There  is  a  spell  wrought  by 
uninterrupted  good  fortune,  which  cap- 
tivates men's  understanding,  and  per- 
suades them,  agaiuEit  reasoning  and  anal- 
ogy, that  violent  power  is  immortal  and 
irresistible.  The  spell  is  broken  by  the 
first  change  of  success.  We  have  seen 
the  woiking  and  the  dissipation  of  this 
charm  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  events 
of  former  times  bear  as  remo'te  a  rela- 
tion as  the  gradual  processes  of  nature  to 
her  deluges  and  her  volcanoes.  In  tra- 
cing the  papal  empire  over  mankind,  vrp 
have  no  such  marked  and  definite  crisis 
of  revolution.  But  slowly,  like  the  re- 
treat of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of 
old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over 
human  opinion  has  been  subsiding  for 
five  centuries.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  the  symptoms  of  internal  decay  may 
be  traced  farther  back.  But  as  the  re- 
trocession of  the  Roman  terminus  under 
Adrian  gave  the  first  overt  proof  of  de- 
cline in  the  ambitious  energies  of  that 
empire,  so  the  tacit  submission  of  the 
successors  of  Boniface  VIIL  to  the  King 
of  France  might  have  been  hailed  by 
Europe  as  a  token  that,  their  infiuenoe 
was  beginning  to  abate.  Imprisoned,  in- 
sulted, deprived  eventually  of  life  by  the 
violence  of  Philip,  a  prince  excommuni- 
cated, and  who  had  gone  aU  lengths  in 

«Ve]l7,  Hist  de  France,  tviL,  p.  109-268.  Cra- 
Tior,  Hiatde  PUniTeraiUde  Parii,  t  u.,  p.  170, 
4m. 


defying  and  despising  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, Boniface  had  every  claim  to  be 
avenged  by  the  inheritors  of  the  same 
spiritual  dominion.  When  Benedict  XL 
rescinded  the  bulls  of  his  predecessor, 
and  admitted  Philip  the  Fair  to  commu- 
nion without  insisting  on  any  concessions, 
he  acted  perhaps  prudently,  but  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  temporal  authority  of 
Rome. 

[A.  D.  1305.]  Benedict  XL  lived  but  a 
few  months,  and  his  successor,  Ramorai  <« 
Clement  V.,  at  the  instigation,  v^paieomt 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  ">^^»««»n- 
the  King  of  France,  by  whose  influence 
he  had  been  elected,  took  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  removing  the  papal  chair  to 
Avignon.  In  this  city  it  remained  for 
more  than  seventy  years ;  a  period  which 
Petrarch  and  other  writers  of  Italy  com- 
pare to  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  majority  of  the  cardinals  was  always 
French,  and  the  popes  were  uniformly 
of  the  same  nation.  Timidly  dependant 
upon  the  court  of  France,  they  neglect^ 
the  interests,  and  lost  the  affections  of 
Italy.  Rome,  forsaken  by  her  sovereign, 
nearly  forgot  her  alle^ance;  what  re- 
mained of  papal  authonty  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical territories  was  exercised  by  car- 
dinal legates,  little  to  the  honour  or  ad- 
vantage of  the  Holy  See.  Yet  the  series 
of  Avignon  pontiffs  were  far  fVom  in- 
sensible to  Italian  politics.  These  occu- 
pied, on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of 
their  attention.  But  engaging  in  them 
from  motives  too  manifestly  selfish,  and 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  foreigners 
from  birth  and  residence,  they  aggra- 
vated that  unpopularity  and  bad  reputa- 
tion which  from  various  other  causes 
attached  itself  to  their  court. 

Though  none  of  the  supreme  pontiffs 
after  Boniface  VIIL  ventured  ^^^^^^ 
upon  such  explicit  assumptions  nope«  with 
of  a  general  jurisdiction  over  ^^^^ 
sovereifipis  by  divine  right  as  he  "•'■™- 
had  made  in  his  controversy  with  Philip, 
they  maintained  one  memorable  struggle 
for  temporal  power  against  the  Emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Maxims  long  boldly 
repeated  without  contradiction,  and  in- 
grafted upon  the  canon  law,  passed  al- 
most for  articles  of  faith  amonff  the 
clergy,  and  those  who  trusted  in  mem ; 
and,  in  despite  of  all  ancient  authorities, 
Clement  V.  laid  it  down,  that  the  popes, 
having  transferred  the  Roman  empire 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans,  and 
delegated  the  right  of  nominating  an 
emperor  to  certain  electors,  still  reserved 
the  prerogative  of  approving  the  choice, 
and  of  receiving  from  its  subject  unon  his 
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coronation  an  oath  of  fealty  and  obedi- 
ence.* This  had  a  regard  to  Henry  VII., 
who  denied  that  his  oath  bore  any  sach 
interpretation,  and  whose  measures,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  the  court  of  Avignon, 
were  directed  towards  the  restoration  of 
his  imperial  righto  in  Italy.  Amon^  other 
things,  he  conferred  the  rank  of  vicar  of 
the  empire  upon  Matteo  Visconti,  lord 
of  Milan.  The  popes  had  for  some  time 
pretended  to  possess  that  vicariate,  du- 
ring a  vacancy  of  the  empire ;  and  after 
Henry*s  death,  insisted  upon  Yisconti's 
surrender  of  the  title.  Several  circum- 
stances, for  which  I  refer  to  the  political 
historians  of  Italy,  produced  a  war  be- 
tween the  pope's  legate  and  the  Visconti 
family.  The  Emperor  Louis  sent  assist- 
ance to  the  latter,  as  heads  of  the  Ghib- 
elin  or  imperial  party.  This  interference 
cost  him  above  twenty  years-  of  trouble. 
John  XXII.,  a  man  as  passionate  and 
ambitious  as  Boniface  himself,  immedi- 
ately published  a  bull,  in  which  he  assert- 
ed the  right  of  administering  the  empire 
during  its  vacancy  (even  in  Germany,  as 
it  seems  from  the  generality  of  his  ex- 
pression), as  well  as  of  deciding  in  a 
doubtful  choice  of  the  electors,  to  apper^ 
tain  to  the  Holy  See;  and  commanded 
Louis  to  lay  down  his  pretended  author- 
ity, until  the  supreme  jurisdiction  should 
determine  upon  his  election.  Louis's 
election  had  indeed  been  questionable ; 
but  that  controversy  was  already  settled 
in  the  field  of  Muhldorf,  where  he  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  his  competitor 
the  Duke  of  Austria ;  nor  had  the  pope 
ever  interfered  to  appease  a  civil  war 
dnrin^^  several  years  that  Germany  had 
been  mtemally  distracted  by  the  dispute. 
[A.  D.  1323.]  The  emperor,  not  yielding 
to  this  peremptory  order,  was  excommu- 
nicated ;  his  vassals  were  absolved  from 
their  oath  of  fealty,  and  all  treaties  of 
alliance  between  him  and  foreign  princes 
annulled.  Germany,  however,  remained 
firm ;  and  if  Louis  himself  had  manifest- 
ed more  decision  of  mind  and  uniformity 
in  his  conduct,  the  court  of  Avignon  must 
have  signally  failed  in  a  contest,  from 

*  Romani  pryicipoi,  &c  ....  Romano  ponti- 
fici,  a  ^ao  aj^probationem  persona  ad  imperialia 
cflUitudmia  apicem  assumenge,  necnon  anctionem, 
conaecrationem  et  imperii  coronam  accipiunt,  sua 
submittere  capita  non  reputftrant  indignum,  aeqae 
illi  et  eidem  eccle8i».qu»a  Gnscis  imperiamtran- 
stuUt  in  Oermanoa,  et  a  qoA  ad  cettoa  eonim  prin- 
cipea  jna  et  potestas  eligendi  regem,  in  imperato* 
rem  postmodam  promovendum»  pertinet,  adstrin- 

ere  Tincolo  juramenti,  ^.—Clement.,  I.  ii.,  tit.  ix. 

he  tenna  ot  the  oath,  as  recited  in  this  constitu- 
tion, do  not  warrant  the  pope's  interpretation,  bat 
imply  only  that  the  emperor  shall  be  the  advocate 
or  defender  of  the  church. 
U 
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which  it  did  not  in  fact  come  out  very 
successful.  But  while  at  one  time  hie 
went  intemperate  lengths  against  John 
XXII.,  publishing  scandalous  accusations 
in  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
and  causing  a  Franciscan  friar  to  be 
chosen  in  his  rooih,  after  ah  irregular 
sentence  of  deposition,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, to  give  up  his  own  active  parti- 
sans, and  to  make  concessions  the  most 
derogatory  to  his  independence  and  dig- 
nity. From  John,  indeed,  he  had  nothing 
to  expect ;  but  Benedict  XII.  would  gladly 
have  oeen  reconciled,  if  he  had  not  feared 
the  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  political 
adversaries  of  the  emperor,  who  kept 
the  Avignon  popes  in  a  sort  of  servitude. 
His  successor,  Clement  VL,  inherited  the 
implacable  animosity  of  John  XXII.  to- 
wards Louis,  who  died  without  obtaining 
the  absolution  he  had  long  abjectly  soli- 
cited.* 

Though  the  want  of  firmness  in  this 
emperor's  character  gave  some-  ^^^  ^  ^ 
times  a  momentary  triumph  to  aiSaDca  to 
the  popes,  it  is  evident  that  their  '"gllj;*"' 
authonty  lost  ground  during  the  p^**^ 
continuance  of  this  struggle.  Their  right 
of  confirming  imperial  elections  was  ex- 
pressly denied  by  a  diet  held  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1388,  which  established  as  a  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  imperisl  dig- 
nity depended  upon  God  alone,  and  that 
whoever  should  he  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  became  immwliately  both 
king  and  emperor,  with  all  prero^tives 
of  that  station,  and  did  not  require  the 
approbation  of  the  pope.f  This  law,  con- 
firmed as  it  was  by  subsequent  usa|fej 
emancipated  the  German  empire,  whicR 
was  immediately  concerned  in  opposing  i 
the  papal  claims.  But  some  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  these  tlimsactions 
took  more  extensive  views,  and  assailed 
the  whole  edifice  of  temporal  power 
which  the  Roman  see  had  been  con- 
structing for  more  than  two  centuries 


«  Schmidt,  Hiat.  des  Allemanda,  t  iv.,  p.  44d, 
536,  aeema  the  beat  modem  authority  for  thia  con- 
teat  between  the  empire  and  papacy.— See  also 
Straviua,  Corp.  Hist.  German.,  p.  591. 

t  Quod  imperialis  dignitas  et  notestas  immediate 
ex  solo  Deo,  et  qnod  de  jure  et  imperii  consuetudi- 
ne  antiquitQs  approbatA  poatauam  ali(]uis  eligitur 
in  imperatorem  aive  regem  ab  electoribus  imperii 
concorditer,  vel  majori  parte  eonindem,  statim  ex 
solA  electione  eat  rex  verus  et  imperator  Roroan- 
orum  censendus  et  nominandus,  et  eidem  debet  ab 
omnibus  imperio  subjectis  obediri,  et  administrandi 
jura  imperii,  et  cetera  faciendi,  qus  ad  imperato- 
rem Terum  pertinent,  plenariam  habet  potestatein, 
nee  PapsB  sive  sedis  apoatolicsi  aut  alicujua  alteri- 
us  approbatione,  confirmatione,  auctoritate  indiget 
Tel  conaensa.— Schmidt,  p.  613. 
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Several  men  of  learning,  amonff  whom 
Dante,  Ockham,  and  Marsiliua  of  Padua, 
are  the  moat  conspicuous,  investigated 
the  foundations  of  this  superstructure, 
and  exposed  their  insufficiency.*  liter* 
ature,  too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of 
•piritual  despotism,  began  to  assert  her 
nobler  birthnght  of  ministering  to  liberty 
and  truth.  Though  the  writings  of  these 
opponents  of  Rome  are  not  always  rea- 
aoned  upon  very  solid  principles,  they  at 
least  taught  mankind  to  scrutinize  what 
had  been  received  with  implicit  respect, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  more  philosoph- 
ical discussions.  About  this  time  a  new 
class  of  enemies  had  unexpectedly  risen 
op  against  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
lliese  were  a  part  of  the  Frajaciscan  on 
der,  who  had  seceded  from  the  main 
body  on  account  of  alleged  deviations 
from  the  rigour  of  their  primitive  rule. 
Their  schism  was  chiefly  founded  upon 
a  quibble  about  the  right  of  property  in 
tilings  consumable,  which  they  maintam- 
ed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  absolute 
poverty  prescribefl  to  them.  This  friv- 
olous sophistry  was  united  with  the  wild- 
est fanaticism;  and  as  John  XXII.  at- 
tempted to  repress  their  follies  hy  a  cruel 
persecution,  they  proclaimei}  aloud  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  fixed  the  name 
of  antichrist  upon  the  papacy,  and  waun- 
ly  supported  the  Emperor  Louis  through- 
out all  his  contention  with  the  Holy  See.f 
Meanwhile  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avig- 
BapMityoT  ^^^  continued  to  invade  with 
ATignon  surprising  rapaciousness  the 
9^9^'  patronage  and  revenues  of  the 
church.  The  mandate  or  letters  directing 
a  particular  clerk  to  be  preferred  seems 
to  have  given  place  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  more  effectual  method  of  appropria- 
ting  benefices  by  reservation  or  provis- 
ion, which  was  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  fourteenth  century.  John 
XXII.,  th^  most  insatiate  of  pontiffs,  re- 


*  Giannone,  1.  xxii.,  c.  8.  Schmidt,  t.  vi.,  p.  152. 
Dante  was  dead  before  these  events,  but  his  prin- 
ciples were  the  same.  Ockham  had  already  ez- 
•rted  his  talents  in  the  same  cause  by  writing,  in 
behalf  of  Philip  IV.  against  Boniface,  a  dialogue 
between  a  knignt  and  a  clerk  on  the  temporal  su- 
]»remacy  of  the  church.  This  ispublished  among 
•iher  tracts  of  the  same  class  in  Goldastus,  Monar- 
ehia  Imperii,  p.  13.  This  dialogue  is  translated 
entire  in  the  Songe  du  Vemer,  a  more  celebrated 
perfbrmauce,  ascribed  to  Raoul  de  Presles  under 
Charles  V. 

t  The  schism  of  the  ri^  Franciscans  or  Fratri- 
eelli  is  one  of  the  most  smgular  parts  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  had  a  material  tendency  both  to 
depress  the  temporal  authoriW  of  the  papacy,  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  It  is  fully 
treated  by  Mosheim,  cent.  13  and  U ;  and  by  Ore- 
Tier,  Hist,  de  I  University  de  Paris,  t.  ii.,  p.  233- 
M4,dBc. 


served  to  himself  all  the  biahoprioB,  in 
Christendom.*  Benedict  XI(.  assumed 
the  privilege  for  his  own  life  of  disposing 
of  all  benefices  vacant  by  cession,  depri- 
vation, or  translation.  Clement  VI.  nat- 
urally thoiffiht  that  his  title  was  equally 
good  with  bis  predecessor-s,  and  contin- 
ued the  same  right  for  his  own  time; 
which  soon  beoame  a  permanent  rule  of 
the  Roman  chanc^y.f  Hence  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  prelate  to  a  ridti  bishopric 
was  generally  but  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  translation,  which  the  pope  could  reg- 
ulate according  to  his  interest.  Another 
capital  innovation  was  made  by  John 
XXtl.  in  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
tax  called  annates,  or  first  fruits  of  ec- 
clesiastical benefices,  which  he  imposed 
for  his  own  benefit.  These  were  one 
year>  value,  estimated  according  to  a 
fixed  rate  in  the  books  of  the  Roman 
chancery,  and  payable  to  the  papal  col- 
lectors throughout  Europe.!  Vairious 
other  devices  were  invented  to  obtain 
money,  which  these  degenerate  popes, 
abandoning  the  magnificent  schemes  of 
their  predecessors,  were  content  to  seek 
as  their  principal  object.  John  XXII.  ia 
said  to  have  accumulated  an  almost  in- 
credible treasure,  exaggerated  perhaps 
by  the  ill-will  of  his  contemporaries;^ 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  hia 
avarice  reflected  greater  dishonour  on 
the  church  than  the  licentious  profuse- 
ness  of  Clement  yi.| 

These  exacti<Hi8  were  too  much  en- 
couraged by  the  kings  of  France,  who 
participated  in  the  plunder,  or  at  least  re- 
quired the  mutual  assistance  of  the  popea 
for  their  own  imposts  on  the  clergy. 
John  XXII.  obtained  leave  of  Charlea 

♦  Fleury,  Institutions,  &c.,  l.  L,  p.  368.  F.  Paul 
on  Benefices,  c.  37. 

t  P.  Paul,  c.  38.  Translations  of  bishops  had 
bdeh  made  by  the  authority  of  the  metropolitan, 
till  Innocent  111.  nesenred  this  prerogative  to  tha 
Holy  See.— De  Marca.  1.  vi.,  c,  8. 

t  F.  Paul,  c.  38.  Fleoiy,  p.  424.  De  Marca,  1. 
▼i.,  c.  10.  Pasquier,  1.  iii.,  c.  26.  The  popes  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  ^- 
tuity  when  they  granted  the  pallium  to  an  aichbish* 
op,  though  this  was  reprehended  by  stnct  men,  and 
even  condemned  by  themselves.— De  Marca,  ibid. 
It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  thing  of  Innocent  IV., 
that  he  gave  the  pall  to  a  German  archbishop 
without  accepting  any  thing.— Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p. 
172.  The  onginal  and  nature  of  annates  is  co- 
piously treated  in  Lenfant,  Conciie  de  Constance, 
t.  ii.,  p.  133. 

^  6.  Villani  puts  this  at  25,000,000  of  florins 
whicb  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe.  The  Ital 
ians  were  credulous  enough  to  listen  to  any  report 
against  the  popes  of  Avignon.— U  zl,  c.  20.  Gikn- 
none.  I.  xzii.,  c.  8. 

H  For  the  corruption  of  morals  at  Avignon  during 
the  secession,  see  De  Sade,  Vie  de  r6trarqi]«,  • 
L»  p.  70,  and  several  other  passages. 
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the  Fair  to  levy  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  ;•  and  Clement  VI.,  in  return, 
granted  two  tenths  to  Philip  of  Valois 
lor  the  expenses  of  his  war.    A  similar 
tax  was  raised  by  the  same  authority 
towards  the  ransom  of  John.f    'Riese 
were  contributions  for  national  purposes 
unconnected   with   religion,   which  the 
popes  had  never  before  pretended   to 
impose,  and  which  the  king  might  prop- 
erly have  levied  with  the  consent  of  his 
clergy,  according  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land.    But  that  consent  might  not  tiway s 
be  obtained  with  ease,  and  it  seemed  a 
more  expeditious  method  to  call  in  the 
authority  of  the  pope.    A  manlier  spirit 
was  displayed  by  our  ancestors.    It  was 
the  boast  of  England  to  liave  placed  the 
first  legal  barrier  to  the  usurpations  of 
Rome,  if  we  except  the  dubious  an4  insu- 
lated Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis, 
from  which  the  practice  of  succeeding 
ages  in  France   entirely  deviate.    The 
English  barons  had,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Boniface  VIII.,  absolutely  disclaimed 
his  temporal  supremacy  over  their  crown, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  set  up  by  in- 
termeddling in  the  parrel  of  Scotland.J 
This  letter,  it  is  remarkable,  is  nearly 
co-incident  in  point  of  time  with  that  of 
the  French  nobility;  and  the  two  com- 
bined may  be  considered  as  a  joint  pro- 
testation of  both  kingdoms,  and  a  testi- 
mony to  the  general  sentiment  among 
the  superior  ranks  of  the  laity.    A  very 
few  years  afterward,  the  parliament  of 
Carlisle  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
Clement  V.  against  the  system  of  pro- 
visions and  other  extortions,  including 
that  of  first  fruits,  which  it  was  rumour- 
ed, they  say,  he  was  meditating  to  de- 
mand.^   But  the  court  of  Avignon  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  remonstrances ;  and 
the  feeble  administration  of  Edward  II. 
ffave  way  to  ecclesiastical  usurpations  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.]    His  magnani- 
mous son  took  a  bolder  line.    After  com- 


*  Contimiator  Gul.  de  Nan^ia,  in  Spicilegio 
d*Achery,  L  iii.,  p.  86  (folio  ed.),  ita  miseram  eccle- 
■iam,  says  this  monk,  anus  tondet,  alter  excoriat. 

t  Fleu'nr,  Institiit.  au  Droit  eccl^siastiqae,  t.  ii., 
p.  245.  villaret,  t.  ix .,  p.  431 .  It  became  a  regular 
practice  for  the  king  to  obtain  the  pope's  consent 
to  la  J  a  tax  on  bis  clergy  ;  though  he  sometimes 
applied  first  to  themaeWes. — Gamier,  t  xx.,  p.  141. 

X  Rymer,  t.  it,  p.  373.    Collier,  vol.  i.,  p.  725. 

$  Roluli  Parliamenti,  vol.  i.,  p.  204.  This  pas- 
aage*  hastily  read,  has  led  Collier  and  other  English 
writers,  such  as  Henry  and  Blackstone,  into  the 
supposition  that  annates  were  imposed  bv  Clem- 
ant  V.  But  the  concurrent  testimony  of  foreign 
aothora  refers  this  tax  ta  John  XXTl.,  as  the  canon 
law  also  shows.— Extravagant.  Communes,  1.  iii., 
Iii.  ii.,  c.  11. 

II  Th0  statute  called  Aiticoli  deri,  in  131A,  waa 
U9 


plaining  ineffectually  td  Clement  VI.  of 
the  enormous  abuse  which  reserved 
almost  all  English  benefices  to  the  pope, 
and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  aliens/ 
he  passed  in.  1360  the  famous  statute  of 
provisors'.  This  act,  reciting  one  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  made  at  the  parliament 
of  Carlisle,  which,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear,! ^nd  complaining  in  strong  language 
of  the  mischief  sustained  through  con- 
tinual reseWations'  of  benefices,  enacts 
that  air  elections  and  collations  shall  be 
free,  according  to  law,  and  that,  in  case 
any  provision  or  reservation  should  be 
made  by  the  court  of  Rome,  the  king 
should  for  that  turn  have  the  collation 
of  such  benefice,  if  it  be  of  ecclesiastical 
election  or  patronage.}  This  devolution 
to  the  crown,  which  seems'  a  little  arbi- 
trary, was  the  only  remedy  that  could  be 
effectual  against  the  connivance  and  ti- 
midity of  chapters  and  spiritual  patrons. 
We  cannot  assert  that  a  statute  so  nobly 
planned  was  executed  with  equal  stead- 
mess.  Sometimes  by  royal  dispensa^ 
tion,  sometimes  by  neglect  or  evasion, 
the  papal  bulls  of  provision  were  still 
obeyed,  though  fresh  laws  were  enacted 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  former.  It  was 
found  on  examination  in  1367,  that  some 
clerks  enjoyed  more  than  twenty  benefi- 
ces by  the  pope^s  dispensation.^  And 
the  parliaments  both  of  this  and  of  Rich- 
ard XL's  reign  invariably  complain  of  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  statutes  of  provi- 
sors. This  led  to  other  measares,  which 
I  shall  presently  mention. 

The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon 
gave  very  general  offence  to  Eo^  Rg,„^  ^ 
rope,  and  they  could  not  them-  Pspes  to 
selves  avoid  perceiving  the  dis-  **"»• 
advantage  of  absence  from  their  proper 
diocess,  the  city  of  St.  Peter,,  the  source 
of  all  their  claims  to  sovereign  authority. 
But  Rome,  so  long  abandoned,  offered 
but  an  inhospitable  reception ;  Urban  V. 


directed  nther  towaida' confirming  than  limiting 
the  clerical  iimnuaity  in  criminal  cases. 

♦  CflUier,  p.  546. 

f  It  is  singular  that  Sir  E.  Coke  should  assert 
that  this  act  recites,  and  is  founded  upon  the  stat- 
ute 35  fi.  I.,  De  ssportatis  religiosorum  (2  Inst, 
580) ;  whereas  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance 
in  the  woida,  and  very  little,  if  any,  in  the  sub- 
stance. Blackstone,  in  consequence^  mistakes  the 
nature  of  that  act  of  Edward  I.,  and  supposes  it 
to  have  been  made  against  papal  provisions,  to 
which  I  do  not  perceive  even  an  allusion.  Whether 
any  such  statute  was  really  made  in  the  Carlisle 
parliament  of  35  E.  I.,  as  is  asserted  both  in 
35  E.  IIL,  and  in  the  roll  of  another  parliament, 
17  £.  III.  (Rot.  Pari,  t.  u..  p.  144),  is  haid  to  de- 
tide  :  and  perhaps  thoae  who  examine  this  point 
will  have  to  choose  between  wilful  auppression 
and. wilful  interpolatioo. 

1 25  £.  Ill,  Stat.  &  4  CoUiMT,  p.  668. 
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returned  to  Avignon,  after  a  short  exper- 
iment of  the  capital;  and  it  was  not  till 
1376  that  the  pnnnise,  often  repeated 
and  long  delayed,  of  restoring  the  papal 
chair  to  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
was  ultimately  fulnlled  by  Gregory  XI. 
His  death,  which  happened  soon  after- 
ward, prevented,  it  is  said,  a  second 
flight  that  he  was  preparing.  This  was 
followed  by  the  great  schism,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  It  is  a  difficult  and  by  no  means 
conieMed  an  interesting  question  to  deter- 
UrtaJrW*^  mine  the  validity  of  that  contest- 
ami  cie- '  ed  election  which  distracted  the 
meot  VII.  Latin  church  for  so  many  years. 
[A.  D.  1377.]  All  contem];)orary  testimo- 
nies are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  partial- 
ity in  a  cause  where  no  one  was  permitted 
to  be  neutral.  In  one  fact,  however,  there 
is  a  common  agreement,  that  the  cardinals, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  French,  hav. 
ing  assembled  in  conclave  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Gregory  XL,  were 
disturbed  by  a  tumultuous  populace,  who 
demanded  with  menaces  a  Roman,  or,  at 
least,  an  Italian  pope.  This  tumult  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficiently  violent  to 
excuse,  and  in  fact  did  produce,  a  con- 
siderable deffree  of  intimidation.  After 
some  time,  the  carcfinals  made  choice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  a  Nes^litan,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Urb^n  VI.  His 
election  satisfied  the  populace,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  The  cardinals  an- 
nounced their  choice  to  the  absent  mem- 
bers of  their  college,  and  behaved  to- 
wards Urban  as  their  pope  for  several 
weeks.  But  his  uncommon  harshness 
of  temper  giving  them  offence,  they 
withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and 
protestinff  that  his  election  had  been 
compelled  by  the  violence  of  the  Roman 
popi^ace,  annulled  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  chose  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
took  the  pontifical  name  of  Clement  VII. 
Such  are  the  leading  circumstances  which 
produced  the  famous  schism.  Constraint 
is  so  destructive  of  the  essence  of  elec- 
tion, that  suffrages  given  through  actual 
intimidation  ought*  I  think,  to  be  held  in- 
valid, even  without  minutely  inquiring 
whether  the  degree  of  illegu  force  was 
such  as  might  reasonably  overcome  the 
constancy  of  a  firm  mind.  It  is  improb- 
able that  the  free  votes  of  the  caroinals 
would  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bari;  and  I  should  not  feel 
much  hesitation  in  pronouncing  his  elec- 
tion to  have  been  void.  But  me  sacred 
college  unquestionably  did  not  use  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  violence  they  had  suffered ;  and  we 


may  infer  almost  with  certainty,  that  if 
Urban's  conduct  had  been  more  accepta- 
ble to  that  body,  the  world  woold  nave 
heard  little  of  the  transient  riot  at  his 
election.  This  however  opens  a  deli- 
cate question  in  jurisprudence ;  namely, 
under  what  circumstance  acts,  not  only 
irregular,  but  substantially  invalid,  are 
capable  of  receiving  a  retro-active  con- 
firmation by  the  acquiescence  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  pames  concerned  to 
oppose  them.  And  upon  this,  I  con- 
ceive, the  great  problem  of  legitimacy 
between  Urban  and  Clement  will  be 
found  to  depend.* 

Whatever  posterity  may  have  judged 
about  the  pretensions  of  these  THeGrMi 
competitors,  they  at  that  time  •<*'«»• 
sh2u:«d  the  obedience  of  Europe  in  near- 
ly equal  proportions.  Uri>an  remained  at 
Rome ;  Clement  resumed  the  station  of 
Avignon.  To  the  former  adhered  Italy, 
the  empire,  England,  and  the  nations  of 
the  north ;  the  latter  retained  in  his  aOe- 
giance  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Si- 
cily. Fortunately  for  the  church,  no 
question  of  religious  faith  intermixed  it- 
self with  this  schism;  nor  did  any  other 
impediment  to  reunion  exist,  than  the 
obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  any  agreement  on  tne  original 
merits,  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
healinff  the  wound  but  by  the  abdication 
of  both  popes  and  a  fresh  undisputed 
election.  This  was  the  general  wish  of 
Europe,  but  urged  with  particular  zeal  by 
the  court  of  France,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  which  esteems  this 
period  the  most  honourable  in  her  annals. 
The  cardinals  however  of  neither  obedi- 
ence would  recede  so  far  from  their  par- 
ty as  to  suspend  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor upon  a  vacancy  of  the  pontificate, 
which  would  have  at  least  removed  one 
half  of  the  obstacle.  The  Roman  con- 
clave accordingly  placed  three  pontiffs 
successively,  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VI., 
and  Gregory  XII.,  in  the  seat  of  Urban 
VI. ;  and  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  upon 
the  death  of  Clement,  in  1304,  elected 
Benedict  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna),  famous 
for  his  inflexible  obstinacy  in  prolonging 
the  schism.    He  repeatedly  promised  to 


*  Lenfent  hns  collected  all  the  original  teetimo 
niea  on  both  sides  in  the  first  book  of  bis  Concile 
de  Pise.  No  positive  decision  has  ever  been  made 
on  the  subject,  but  the  Roman  popes  are  numbered 
in  the  commonly  received  list,  ana  those  of  Avignon 
are  not  The  modem  Italian  writers  express  no 
doubt  about  the  legitimacy  of  Uiban  ;  the  French 
at  most  intimate  that  Clement's  pretensions  were 
not  to  be  wholly  rejected.  But  1  am  saying  too 
much  on  a  question  so  utterly  unimportant. 
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sacrifice  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of  union. 
But  there  was  no  subterfuge  to  which 
tiiis  crafty  pontiff  had  not  recourse  in  or- 
der to  avoid  compliance  with  his  word, 
though  importuned,  threatened,  and  even 
besieffed  in  his  palace  at  Avignon.  Fa- 
tigued by  his  evasions,  France  withdrew 
her  obedience,  and  the  GaUicsm  church 
continued  for  a  few  years  without  ac- 
knowled|fing  any  supreme  head.  But  this 
step,  which  was  rather  the  measure  of 
the  university  at  Paris  than  of  the  nation, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  retract ;  and  Ben- 
edict wa3  again  obejred,  though  France 
continued  to  urge  his  resignation.  A 
second  subtraction  of  obedience,  or  at 
least  declaration  of  neutrality,  was  re- 
solved upon,  as  preparatory  to  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  sat  at  Rome  dis^ 
plaved  not  less  insincerity.  Gregory 
XII.  bound  himself  by  oath  on  his  acces- 
sion to  abdicate  when  it  should  appear 
necessary.  But  while  these  rivals  were 
loading  each  other  with  the  mutual  re- 
proach of  schism,  they  drew  on  them- 
selves the  suspicion  of  at  least  a  virtual 
collusion  in  order  to  retain  their  respect- 
ive stations.  At  length  th^  cardinals  of 
both  parties,  wearied  with  so  much  dis- 
simulation, deserted  their  makers,  and 
summoned  a  general  council  to  meet  at 
Pisa.* 

[A.  D.  1409.]  The  council  assembled  at 
Ooondi  Pisa  deposed  both  Gregory  and 
^^*^i  Benedict,  without  deciding  m  any 
respect  as  to  their  pretensions,  and  elect* 
ed  Alexander  V.  by  its  own  supreme  au- 
thority. This  authority,  however,  was 
not  universaUy  recognised ;  the  schism, 
instead  of  being  healed,  became  more 
desperate ;  for,  as  Spain  adhered  firmly 
CO  Benedict,  and  Gregory  was  not  with- 
out supporters,  there  were  now  three 
contendmg  pontiffs  in  the  church.  A 
general  council  was  still,  however,  the 
favourite,  and  indeed  the  sole  remedy; 
and  John  XXIIL,  successor  of  Alexander 
or  God-  v.,  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon, 
"'"°^»  or  perhaps  trepanned  into  convo- 
king one  to  meet  at  Constance.  [A.  D. 
1414.]  In  this  celebrated  assembly  he 
was  himself  deposed;  a  sentence  which 
be  incurred  by  tiiat  tenacious  clinging  to 
his  dignity,  after  repeated  promises  to 
abdicate,  which  had  already  proved  fatal 
to  his  competitors.  The  deposition  of 
John,  confessedly  a  legitimate  pope,  may 
strike  us  as  an  extraordinary  measure. 
But,  besides  the  opportunity  it  might  af- 


ford of  restoring  union,  the  council  found 
a  pretext  for  this  sentence  in  his  enor- 
mous vices,  which  indeed  they  seem  to 
have  taken  upon  common  fame  without 
any  Judicial  process.  The  true  motive, 
however,  of  their  proceedings  against 
him,  was  a  desire  to' make  a  signal  dis- 
play of  a  new  system,  which  had  rapidly 
gained  ground,  and  which  I  may  venture 
to  call  the  whig  principles  of  the  Catholic 
church.  A  great  question  was  at  issue, 
whether  the  polity  of  that  establishment 
should  be  an  absolute,  or  an  exceedingly 
limited  monarchy.  The  papal  tyranny, 
long  endured  and  still  increasing,  had  ex- 
cited an  active  spirit  of  reformation  which 
the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of 
France  and  other  countries  encouraged. 
They  recurred,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
allowed,  to  a  more  primitive  discipline 
than  the  canon  law,  and  elevated  the  su- 
premacy of  general  councils.  But  in  the 
formation  of  these  they  did  not  scruple 
to  introduce  material  innovations.  The 
bishops  have  usually  been  considered  the 
sole  members  of  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. At  Constance,  however,  sat  and 
voted  not  only  the  chiefs  of  monasteries, 
but  the  ambassadors  of  all  Christiain 
princes,  the  deputies  of  universities,  with 
a  multitude  of  inferior  theologians,  and 
even  doctors  of  law.*  These  were  nat- 
urally accessible  to  the  pride  of  sudden 
elevation,  which  enabled  them  to  con- 
trol the  strong,  and  humiliate  the  lofty. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  adversaries  of  the 
court  of  Rome  carried  another  not  less 
important  innovation.  The  Italian  bish- 
ops, almost  universally  in  the  papal  inter- 
ests, were  so  numerous,  that,  if  suffrages 
had  been  taken  by  the  head,  their  pre- 
ponderance would  have  impeded  any 
measures  of  transalpine  nations  towanls 
reformation.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, that  the  council  should  divide  itself 
into  four  nations,  the  Italian,  the  German, 
the  French,  and  the  flnglish ;  each  with 
equal  rights,  and  that  ever^  proposition 
having  been  separately  discussed,  the 
majority  ofthe  four  should  prevail.f  This 


•  ViDaret   Lenfant,  Conciie  de  Pise.    Crerier, 
Hitt.  dfi  rUniverait^  de  Paris,  t  iii. 


*  Lenfiint,  Concfle  de  Constance,  t  i.,  p.  107 
(adit.  1727).  Crevier,  t  iii.,  p.  405.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  ambassadors  coald  not  vote  upon  articles 
Gdf  faith,  but  onlj  on  auestions  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  charcn.  But  the  second  order  of 
ecclesiastics  were  allowed  to  vote  generally. 

t  This  separation  of  England,  as  a  coequal  limk 
ofthe  oonncil,  save  great  umbrage  to  the  French, 
who  maintained  that,  like  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
it  ought  to  have  been  reckoned  along  with  Germa- 
ny. The  English  deputies  came  down  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  authorities  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  toeir 
monarchy,  for  which  they  did  not  fail  to  put  in  re 

3uisition  the  immeasurable  pedigrees  or  Ireland, 
oseph  of  Aiimathea,  who  planted  Christiaiiitv  and 
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revolutionary  spirit  was  very  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  cardinals,  who  submitted  re> 
luctantly,  and  with  a  determination  that 
did  not  prove  altogether  unavailing,  to 
save  their  papal  monarchy  by  a  dexter- 
ous policy.  They  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  famous  resolutions  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  sessions,  which  declare 
that  the  council  has  received  by  divine 
right  an  authority  to  which  every  rank, 
even  the  papal,  is  obliged  to  submit,  in 
matters  of  faith,  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
present  schism,  and  in  the  reformation  of 
the  church  both  in  its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers; and  that  every  person,  even  a  pope, 
who  sh^l  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  that 
council,  or  any  other  lawfully  assembled, 
is  liable  to  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
necessaiy.*  These  decrees  are.  the  great 
pillars  of  that  moderate  theory  with  re- 
spect to  the  papal  authority  which  dis- 
iinffuished  the  Gallican  church,  and  is 
emoraced,  I  presume,  by  almost  all  lay- 
men and  the  major  part  of  ecclesiastics 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  embar- 
rass the  more  popish  churchmen  as  the 
Revolution  does  our  English  tories ; 
some  boldly  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  while  others  chi- 
cane upon  the  interpretation  of  its  de- 
crees. Their  practical  importance  is  not, 
indeed,  direct;  universal  councils  exist 
only  in  possibility ;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  possible  authority  paramount 
to  the  see  of  Rome  has  contributed, 
among  other  means,  to  check  its  usur- 
pations. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  general 
councils  had  been  required,  next  to  that  of 
healing  the  schism,  was  the  reformation 
of  abuses.  All  the  rapacious  exactions, 
all  the  scandalous  venality  of  which  Eu- 
rope had  complained,  while  unquestioned 
pontiffs  ruled  at  Avignon,  appeared  light 
m  comparison  of  the  practices  of  both 
rivals  during  the  schism.  Tenths  repeat- 
edly levied  upon  the  clergy,  annates  rig- 
orously  exacted  and  enhanced  by  new 
valuations,  fees  annexed  to  the  complica- 
ted formalities  of  the  papal  chancery, 
were  the  means  by  which  each  half  of 
the  church  was  compelled  to  reimburse 

his  stick  at  Glastonbury,  did  his  b^t  to  help  the 
cause.  The  recent  victory  of  Azincourt,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  had  more  weight  wilh  Uie  council. 
— Lenfant,  t.  ii.,  p.  46. 

At  a  time  when  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed, 
the  English  bishops  under  Henry  II.  and  Henry 
HI.  had  claimed  as  a  right,  that  no  more  than  four 
of  their  number  should  be  summoned  to  a  general 
council— Hoveden,  p.  320;  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64. 
This  was  like  borougns  praying  to  be  released  from 
sending  members  to  parliament. 

*  Idem,  p.  164.    Crevier,  t.  iii.,  p.  417. 


its  chief  for  the  subtraction  of  the  other's 
obedience.  Boniface  IX.,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man line,  whose  fame  is  a  little  worse 
than  that  of  his  antagonists,  made  a  gross 
traffic  of  his  patronage ;  selling  the  privi- 
leges of  exemption  from  ordinary  juris- 
diction, of  holding  benefices  in  common- 
dam,  and  other  dispensations  invente  J  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.*  Nothinc^ 
had  been  attempted  at  Pisa  towards  re^ 
ormation.  At  Constance  the  majority 
were  ardent  and  severe ;  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French,  German,  and  English 
churches  met  with  a  determined  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  always  unsuccessful 
resolution  to  assert  their  ecclesiastical 
liberties.  They  appointed  a  committee 
of  reformation,  whose  recominendations, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  annihi- 
lated almost  entirely  that  artfully  con- 
structed machinery  by  which  Rome  had 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  church.  But  men  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  these  abuses,- es- 
peciaUy  the  cardiuals,  improved  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  skilful  government  al- 
ways enjoys  in  playing  against  a  popular 
assembly.  They  availed  themsdves  of 
the  jealousies  arising  out  of  the  division 
of  the  council  into  nations,  which  exteri- 
or political  circumstances  had  enhanced. 
France,  then  at  war  with  England,  whose 
pretensions  to  be  counted  as  a  fourth  nap 
tion  she  had  warmly,  disputed,  and  not 
well  disposed  towards  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund,  joined  with,  the  Italians  against 
the  English  and  German  members  of  the 
council  in  a  matter  of  the  .utmost  impor- 
tance, the  immediate  election  of  a  pope 
before  the  articles  of  reformation  should 
be  finally  concluded.  These  two  nations, 
in  return,  united  with .  the  Italians  to 
choose  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  against  the 
advice  of  the.  French  divines,  who  object- 
ed to  any  member  of  the  sacred  collega 
The  court  of  Rome  were  gainers  in  both 
questions.  Martin  Y.,  the  new  pope, 
soon  evinced  his  determination  to  dude 
any  substantial  reform.  After  publishing 
a  few  constitutions  tending  •  to  redress 
some  of  the  abuses  thatiiad  arisen  during 
the  schism,  he  contrived  to  make  separate 
conventions  with  the  several  nations,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  dissolved  the  council.i 
By  one  of  the  decrees  passed  at  Con- 
stance, another  general  council  was  to  be 

*  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  do  Pise,  passim. 
Crevier,  Villaret,  Schmidt,  Collier. 

t  Lenfant,  Concile  de  Constance.  The  copious- 
ness as  well  as  impartiality  of  this  work  justly  ren- 
der it  an  almost  exclusive  authority.  Crerier 
(Hist  de  I'UniTersit^  de  Paris,  t  iii.)  has  giTen  • 
good  abridgment ;  and  Schmidt  (Hist,  des  AU» 
mands,  ..  v.)  is  worthy  of  atteotiao. 
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assembled  m  fiTo  yean,  a  aecond  at  the 
end  of  seven  more,  and  from  thai  time  a 
similar  representation  of  the  ohurch  was 
to  meet  every  ten  yean.  Mariin  V.  ac- 
cordingly convoked  a  council  at  Pavia, 
which,  on  accoont  of  the  plague,  was 
transferred  to  Siena ;  bnt  nothiog  of  im- 
portance was  transacted  by  this  assem- 
ofBuie.  *>ly*  t^-  D.  1433.  J  That  which 
he  summoned  seven  yean  after 
ward  to  the  city  of  Basle  had  very  differ- 
ent results.  The  pope,  dying  before  the 
meeting  of  this  council,  was  succeeded 
by  Eugenius  IV.,  who,  anticipating  the 
spirit  of  its  discussions,  attempted  to 
crush  its  independence  in  the  outset  by 
transferring  the  place  of  session  to  an 
Italian  city^.  No  point  was  reckoned  so 
material  in  the  contest  between  the 
popes  and  reformen,  as  whether  a  coun- 
cil should  sit  in  Italy  or  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  council  of  Basle  begain,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  open  enmity  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Eugenius,  after  several  yean 
had  elapsed  in  more  or  less  hostile  dis- 
cussions, exerted  hisprerogative  of  remo- 
ving the  assembly  to  Ferrare,  and  from 
thence  to  Florence.  For  this  he  had  a 
specious  pretext  in  the  negotiation^  then 
apparently  tending  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Qreek  church ;  a 
triumph,  however  transitory,  of  which  his 
council  at  Florence  obtained  the  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  at  Basle, 
though  much  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  those  who  adhered  to  Eugenius,  enter- 
ed into  compacts  with  the  Bohemian  in- 
surgents more  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  than  any  union  with  the 
Greeks,  and  completed  the  work  begun 
at  Constance  by  aboUshing  the  annates, 
the  reservations  of  benefices,  and  other 
abuses  of  p^pal  authority.  In  this  it  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  most  princes ; 
but  when,  provoked  by  the  endeavours  of 
the  pope  to  frustrate  its  decrees,  it  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  suspend  and  even  to 
depose  him,  neither  France  nor  Germany 
concurred  in  the  sentence.  Even  i\^e 
council  of  Constance  had  not  absolutely 
asserted  a  ri^ht  of  deposing  a  lawful 
pope,  except  in  case  of  heresy,  though 
their  conduct  towards  John  could  not 
otherwise  be  justified.!     This  question 


•  Lenfant,  Oaeme  det  Hgssites,  t.  i^  p.  223. 

t  The  council  of  Basle  endeavoared  to  evade  this 
difiiculty  by  declaring  Eogenius  a  relapsed  heretic. 
— Lenfant,  Goerre  dee  Hussitea,  t.  ii.,  p.  96.  But 
aa  the  church  could  discover  no  heresy  in  his  disa- 
greement with  that  aasembW,  the  sentence  of  de- 
position gained  little  strengtn  b^^  this  prsTious  de- 
cision. The  bishops  were  unwilling  to  take  this 
violent  step  against  Engenios;  boi  the  minor  theo- 


ifkdeed  of  ecdesiastioB]  public  law  seems 
to  be  still  undecided.  The  fathers  of  Basl» 
acted  however  with  greater  intrepidity 
than  discretion,  and  not  perhaps  sensible 
of  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
public  opinion,  raised  Amadeus,  a  retired 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
by  the  name  of  Felix  Y.  Thev  thus  re* 
newed  the  schism,  and  divided  the  obe- 
dience of  the  CathoHc  church  for  a  few 
years.  The  empire,  however,  as  well  as 
France,  observed  a  singular  and  not  very 
consistent  neutrality  respecting  Eugenius 
as  lawful  pope,  and  the  assembly  at  Basle 
as  a  general  council.  England  warmly 
supported  Eugenius,  and  even  adhered 
to  his  council  at  Florence  i  Aragon  and 
some  countries  of  smaller  note  acknowl- 
edged Felix.  ,  But  the  partisans  of  Basle 
became  every  year  weaker ;  and  Nicolas 
V^,  the  auccessor  of  Eugenius,  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cession  of 
F*^lix,  and  terminating  this  schism.  This 
victory  of  the  court  of  Rome  .over  the 
connoil  of  Basle  nearly  counterbalanced 
the  disadvantageous  events  at  Constance, 
and  put  an  en^d  to  the  project  of  fixina 
permanent  limitations  upon  the  head  of 
the  church  by  means  of  general  coun- 
cils. Though  the  decree  that  prescribed 
the  convocation  of  a  council  every  tea 
years  was  still  unrepealed,  no  absolute 
monarchs  have  ever  noore  dreaded  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  their  people, 
than  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  abhorred 
the  name  of  those  ecclesiastical  synods; 
once  alone,  and  that  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, has  the  Catholic  church  been 
convoked  since  the  council  of  Basle ;  but 
the  famous  assembly  to  which  I  allude 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  pres- 
ent undertaking.* 

It  is  a  natural  subject  of  speculation, 
what  would  have  been  the.  effects  of  these 
universal  councils,  which  were  so  popu- 
lar in  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  decree 
passed  at  Constance  for  their  periodical 
assembly  had  been  regularly  observed? 
Many  Catholic  writers,  of  the  moderate 
or  cisalpine  school,  have  lamented  their 
disuse,  and  ascribed  to  it  that  irreparable 

logians,  the  democracy  of  the  Catholic  church, 
whose  right  of  suffrage  seems  rather  an  anomalooa 
infringement  of  episcopal  authority,  pressed  it  with 
much  heat  and  rashness.  See  a  curious  passage 
on  this  subject  in  a  speech  of  the  Cardinal  of  Aries. 
— Lenfant,t.ii.,p.  225. 

*  There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  sufficient  history  of 
the  council  of  Basle.  Lenfant  designed  to  write  it 
from  the  original  acts,  but,  finding  his  health  de 
chne,  intermued  some  rather  imperfect  notices  of 
ito  transactiona  with  hia  history  oi  the  Hussite  war, 
which  ia  commonly  quoted  under  the  title  of  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Basle.  Schmidt,  Crevier, 
ViUaret,  are  atiil  mv  other  au^V  vitiea. 
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breach  which  the  Reformation  has  made 
in  the  fabric  of  their  church.  But  there 
is  almost  an  absurdity  in  conceiving  their 
permanent  existence.  What  chymistry 
could  have  kept  united  such  heterogene- 
ous masses,  mmished  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  repulsion  t  Even  in  early 
times,  when  councils,  though  nominally 
general,  were  composed  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  been 
marked  by  violence  and  contradiction: 
what  then  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  delegates  of  indepradent  king- 
doms, whose  ecclesiastical  polity,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  church,  had  lon^  been  far  too  inti- 
mately blended  with  that  of  the  statCt  to 
admit  of  any  general  control  without  its 
assent?  Nor,  beyond  the  zeal,  unques- 
tionably sincere,  which  animated  their 
members,  especially  at  Basle,  for  the  ab- 
olition of  papal  abuses,  is  there  any  thing 
to  praise  in  their  conduct,  or  to  regret 
in  their  cessation.  The  statesman,  who 
dreaded  the  encroachments  of  {jriests  upon 
the  civil  government,  the  Christian,  who 
panted  to  see  his  rites  and  faith  purified 
from  the  corruption  of  ages,  found  jio 
hope  of  improvement  in  these  councils. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  preten- 
sions of  the  popes  whom  they  attempt- 
ed to  supersede.  By  a  decree  of  the  fa- 
thers at  Constance,  all  persons,  including 
princes,  who  should  oppose  any  obstacle 
to  a  journey  undertaken  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cession 
of  Benedict,  are  declared  excommuni- 
cated, and  deprived  of  their  dighities, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.*  Their 
condemnation  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  the  scandalous  breach  of 
faith  which  they  induced  Sigismund  to 
commit  on  that  occasion,  are  notorious. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  this 
celebratea  assembly  recognised  by  a 
solemn  decree  the  flagitious  principle 
which  it  had  practised,  declanng  that 
Htiss  was  unworthy,  through  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  heresy,  of  aiiy  privi- 
lege ;  nor  ought  any  faith  or  promise  to 
be  kept  with  him,  by  natural,  divine,  or 
human  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion.f    It  will  be  easy  to  esti- 

*  Lenfant,  t.  i.,  p.  439. 

t  Nee  ftli^ia  noi  fides  ant' promiieio,  de  jare 
natural!,  divino,  et  humano  faerit  in  prejudicmm 
Catbolic»  fidei  obaervanda.~Lenfant,  t.  i.,  p.  491. 

This  prdposition  is  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
council  m  the  affair  of  Huss.  But  the  violation 
of  his  8afe*conduct  being  a  famous  oTent  in  eccle- 
siastical historj,  and  which  has  been  very  much 
disputed  with  some  degree  of  erroneous  statement 
on  both  sides,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  briefly  an 
impartial  summary.    1.  Huss  came  to  Constance 


mate  the  claims  of  this  congress  of  theo- 
logians to  our  veneration,  and  to  weigh  the 
retrenchment  of  a  few  abuses  against  the 
formal  sanction  of  an  atrocious  maxim. 

It  was  not,  however,  necessary  for  any 
government  of  tolerable  energy  to  seek 
the  reform  of  those  abuses  which  affected 
the  independence  of  national  churches, 
and  the  mteerity  of  their  regular  disci- 
pUne,  at  the  hands  of  a  general  council. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  mieht  be  in 
overturning  the  principles  founded  on  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
prescription  of  many  centuries,  the  more 
flagrant  encroadhments  of  papal  tyranny 
were  fresh  innovations,  some  within  the 
actual  generation,  others  easily  to  be 
traced  up,  and  continually  disputed.  The 
principal  European  nations  determined, 
with  different  degrees  indeed  of  energy, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  despotism 
of  Rome*  In  this  resistance  England 
was  not  only  the  first  engaged,  but  the  \ 
most  consistent;  her  free  parliament  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  the  times  permitted, 
that  wavering  policy  to  which  a  court  is  ■ 
liable.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors  under  Edward  III.  In  the  next 
reign,  many  other  measures  tending  to 
repress  the  interference  of  Rome  were 
adopted ;  especially  the  great  statute  of 
premunire,  which  sufapecte  all  persons, 
bringing,  papal  bulls  for  translation  of 
bishops  and  other  enumerated  purposes 
into  the  kingdom  to  the  penalties  ofi 


with  a  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor,  verf  loosely 
worded,  and  not  directed  to  any  individuals. — 
Lenfant,  t.  i.,  p.  M.  2.  This  pass,  however;  was 
binding  upon  the  emperor  himself,  and  was  so 
.considered  br  him,  when  he  remonstrated  against 
the  arrest  of  Huss.— Id.,  p.  73,  83.  3.  It  was  not 
binding  on  the  council,  who  possessed  no  tempo- 
ral power,  but  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  heresy.  4.  It  is  not  manifest  by  what  civil 
authority  Huss  was  arrested,  nor  can  I  determine 
how  far  the  imperial  safe-conduct  was  a  legal  pro- 
tection within  the  city  of  Constance.  5.  Sigis- 
mund was  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  capital 
punishment  of  Huss,  and  even  to  make  it  his  own 
act  (Lenfant,  p.  409);  by  which  he  manifestly 
broke  his  engagement  6.  It  is  evident  that  in 
this  he  acted  by  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the 
council,  who  thus  became  accessary  to  the  guilt 
of  his  treachery. 

The  great  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  stonr  of 
John  Huss's  condemnation  is,  that  no  breach  of 
faith  can  be  excused  by  our  opinion  of  ill  desert  in 
the  party,  or  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of  our  own 
engagements.  Every  capitulation  onght  to  be  con- 
strued favourablv  for  the  weaker  side.  In  such 
cases  it  is  emphatically  true,  that  if  the  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  should  give  life. 

Gerson,  the  most  eminent  theologian  of  his  age, 
and  the  corypheus  of  the  party  tlut  opposed  the 
transalpine  principles,  was  deeply  concerned  ia 
this  atroGioas  bas»  sso.    Crevier,  p.  438 
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forfeiture  and  perpetual  imprisonment.* 
This  act  received,  and  probably  was  de- 
signed to  receive,  a  larger  interpretation 
tlian  its  lanjfuage  appears  to  warrant. 
Combined  with  the  statute  of  provisors, 
it  put  a  stop  to  the  pope's  usuipation  of 
patronage,  which  had  empoverished  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  England  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  overthrow  these  enactments; 
the  first  parliament  of  Henry  lY.  gave  a 
very  large  power  to  the  king  over  the 
statute  of  provisors,  enabling  him  even 
to  annul  it  at  his  pleasure.f  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  in  the  statute-book. 
Henry,  indeed,  like  his  predecessors,  ex- 
ercised rather  largely  his  prerogative  of 
dispensing  with  the  law  against  papal 
provisions;  a  prerogative  which,  as  to 
this  point,  was  itself  taken  away  by  an 
act  of  his  own,  and  another  of  nis  son 
Henry  V.^  But  the  statute  always  stood 
unrepealed ;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
legislature,  that  in  the  concordat  made 
bjr  Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Constance 
with  the  En^ish  nation,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  reservation  of  benefices,  of  anna- 
tes, and  the  other  principal  grievances 
of  that  age  ;^  our  ancestors  disdaining  to 
accept  by  compromise  with  the  pope  any 
modification  or  even  confirmation  of  their 
statute  law.  They  had  already  restrain- 
ed another  flagrant  abuse,  the  increase 
of  first  fruits  by  Boniface  IX. ;  an  act  of 
Henr^  IV.  foibidding  any  greater  sum  to 
be  paid  on  that  account  than  had  been 
formerly  accustomed.  H 

It  wiu  appear  evident  to  every  person 
inflaenae  of  acquainted  with  the  contempo- 
Wieiigys  rary  historians  and  the  pro- 
•**«"•  ceedings  of  parliament,  that  be- 
sides partaking  in  the  general  resentment 
of  Europe  against  the  papal  court,  Eng- 
land was  under  the  influence  of  a  pecu- 
liar hostility  to  the  clergy,  arising  from 
the  dissemination  of  the  princi^es  of 
Wiclifle.^  All  ecclesiastical  possessions 
were  marked  for  spoliation  by  the  system 

♦  ISRic.  IL,c.6. 

t  Kou  Pari,  Td.  iii.,  p.  428. 

t  7H.lV.,c.8;3H.  V.,c.4.  Martin  V.  pub- 
lished  an  angry  bull  ajgainst  the  **  execrable  stat- 
ute'^ of  premunire,  enjoining  Archbishop  Chiche- 
ley  to  procure  its  repeal.— Collier,  p.  653.  Chi< 
chelej  aid  all  in  his  power ;  but  the  commons  were 
always  inexorable  on  this  head,  p.  636:  and  the 
archbishop  even  incurred  Martin's  lesentment  by 
it.—  Wilkms,  Concilia,  t.  iii.,  p.  483. 

^  Lenfant,  t.  il,  p.  444.  il  6  H.  IV.,  e.  1. 

^  See,  among  many  other  passages,  the  articles 
exhibited  by  the  Lollards  to  parliament  against  the 
clergy,  in  1394.  Collier  gives  the  substance  of 
them,  and  they  are  noticed  by  Henry :  bat  they 
are  at  full  length  in  Wilkins,  t.  iii.,  p.  221. 


of  this  reformer ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
carry  it  into  efl'ect,  pressing  Heniy  lY 
to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
for  public  exigences.*  This  recommend- 
ation, besides  its  injustice,  was  not  likely 
to  move  Heniy,  whose  policy  had  been 
to  sustain  the  prelacy  against  their  new 
adversaries.  Ecclesiaatical  jurisdiction 
was  kept  in  better  control  than  former- 
ly by  tne  judges  of  common  law,  who, 
through  rather  a  strained  construction  of 
the  statute  of  premunire,  extended  its 
penslties  to  the  spiritual  courts  when 
they  transgressed  their  limits.f  The 
privilege  of  clergy  in  criminal  cases  still 
remained ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  not 
to  comprehend  lugh  treason.^ 

Germany,  as  well  as  England,  was  dis- 
appointed of  her  hopes  of  ffen-  ooneordats 
eral  reformation  by  the  Italian  of  AaeHaf- 
party  at  Constance ;  but  she  did  *n^»^' 
iiot  supply  the  want  of  the  council's  de- 
crees with  sufficient  decision.  A  con- 
cordat with  Martin  V.  left  the  pope  in 
possession  of  too  great  a  part  of  his  re- 
cent usurpations.^  This^  nowever,  was 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Germany,  which 
called  for  a  more  thorough  reform  with 
all  the  nationsl  roughness  and  honesty. 
The  diet  of  Mentz,  during  the  continuance 

•  Walflingham,  p.  371, 379.  Rot.  Pari,  11  H.  IV., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  645.  The  remarkable  circumstances 
detailed  by  Walsiugham  in  the  former  passage  are 
not  corroborated  by  any  thing  in  the  records.  But 
as  it  is  unlikely  that  so  particular  a  narrative 
should  have  no  foandation,  Hume  has  plausibly 
conjectured  thai  the  roll  has  been  wilfnlly  mutila 
ted.  As  this  suspicion  occurs  in  other  instances, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  .ascertain,  by  examination 
of  the  original  roils,  whether  they  bear  any  exter- 
nal marks  of  injury.  The  mutilators,  however,  if 
such  there  were,  have  left  a  great  deal.  The  rolls 
of  Henry  IV;  and  V.*s  parliaments  are  quite  full  of 
petitiona  against  the  clergy. 

t  3  Inst.,  p.  121.    Collier,  vol.  i.,  p.  668. 

i  2  Inst.,  p.  634,  where  several  mstances  of  pricsta 
executed  for  coining  and  other  treasons  are  addu- 
ced. And  this  maj  also  be  inferred  from  25  E.  III., 
Stat.  3,  c.  4 ;  and  from  4  H.  IV.,  c.  3.  Indeed,  the 
benefit  of  clergy  has  never  been  taken  away  by 
statute  from  hish  treason.  This  renders  it  improb- 
able that  Chief-justice  Gaacoyne  should,  as  Carte 
tells  us.  vol.  iL,  p.  664,  have  reiuaed  to  try  Arch- 
bishop Scrope  for  treason,  on  the  ground  that  no 
one  could  lawfoUy  sit  in  judgment  on  a  bishop  foi 
his  life.  Whether  he  might  have  declined  to  try 
him  as  a  peer,  is  another  question.  The  pope  ex- 
communicated all  who  were  concerned  in  Scrope'i 
death,  and  it  cost  Henry  a  large  sum  to  obtain  ab 
solution.  But  Bonifece  IX.  was  no  arbiter  of  th< 
English  law.  Edward  IV.  grsnted  a  atrange  char 
ter  to  the  clergy,  not  onlv  dispensing  with  the  stat 
utee  of  premunire,  but  absolutely  exemptfaig  theni 
from  temporal  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason  nf 
weU  as  felonr.— Wilkins,  Goneilia,  t  iii.,  p.  583 
Collier,  p.  678.  This,  however,  being  an  illegal 
grant,  took  no  effect,  at  least  after  his  death. 

4  Lenfant,  t  ii.,  p.  428.    Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  131 
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of  the  coancil  of  Bade,  adopted  all  those 
regulations  hostile  to  the  papal  interests 
which  occasioned  the  deadly  qaarrel  be- 
tween that  assembly  and  the  court  of 
Rome.*  But  the  German  empire  was  be- 
trayed by  Frederick  III.,  and  deceived 
by  an  accomplished  but  profligate  states- 
man ,  his  secretary,  iEneas  Sylvius;  Fresh 
concordats,  settled  at  Aschaffenburg,  in 
1448,  nearly  upon  the  footing  of  those 
concluded  with  Martin  V.,  surrendered 
great  part  of  the  independence  for  which 
Germany  had  contended.  The  pope  re- 
tained his  annates,  or  at  least  a  sort  of 
tax  in  their  place ;  and  instead  of  reserv- 
ing benefices  arbitrarily,  he  obtained  the 
positive  right  of  collation  during  six  al- 
ternate months  of  every  year.  Episco- 
pal elections  were  freely  restored  to  the 
chapters,  except  in  case  of  translation, 
when  the  pope  still  continued  to  nomi- 
nate; as  he  did  also,  if  any  person,  car 
nonically  unfit,  were  presented  to  him 
for  confirmation.t  Sucn  is  the  concordat 
of  Aschaffenburg,  by  Which  the  Catholic 
principalities  of  the  empire  have  always 
been  governed,  though  reluctantly  ac- 
quiescmg  in  its  disadvantageous  provis- 
ions. Rome,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  not  satisfied  with  the 
terms  she  had  imposed,  is  said  to  have 
continually  encroached  upon  the  right  of 
election.]:  But  she  purchased  too  dearly 
her  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  and  the  hundred  grievances  of 
Germany,  presented  to  Adrian  VI.  by  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  152d,  manifested 
the  workings  of  a  long-treasured  resent- 
ment, that  had  made  straight  the  path 
before  the  Saxon  reformer. 
I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the 

Castilian  church  was  in  the  first 
croach^  *g®8  of  that  monarchy  nearly  in- 
menM  on  dependent  of  Rome.  But,  after 
Q^l^  ^  many  gradual  encroachments,  the 

code  of  laws  promulgated  by  Al- 
fonso X.  had  incorporated  a  great  part 
of  the  decretals,  and  thus  given  the  papal 


*  Schmidt,  t  ▼.,  p.  221.    Lenfant 

t  Schmidt,  t  T.,  p.  250;  L  ri.,  p.  94,  &c.  He 
obwrves  that  there  is  thiee  times  as  mncb  money 
at  present  as  in  the  fifteenth  centary ;  if,  therefore, 
the  annates  are  now  felt  as  a  burden,  what  must 
they  have  been  7  p.  1 13.  To  this  Rome  would  an* 
ewer :  if  the  amiates  wen  bat  sufficient  for  the 
pope's  maintenanoe  at  that  time,,  what  must  they 
iMnowT 

t  Schmidt,  p.  96.  JEneu  Sylvius,  Epiat.  309 
and  371 ;  and  De  Moribus  Germanoram,  p.  1041, 
1061.  Several  little  disputes  with  the  pope  indi- 
cate the  spint  that  was  fermentinff  in  (vermany 
throughout  the  fifteenth  centurv.  But  thia  is  the 
proper  subject  of  a  more^detailea  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  should  form  an  introduction  to  that  of 
the  Reformation. 


jurisprudence  an  authority  which  it  no- 
where else  possessed  in  national  tribo- 
naJs.*  That  richly-endowed  hierarchy 
was  a  tempting  spoil.  The  popes  filled 
up  its  benefices  by  means  of  expectatives 
and  reserves  with  their  own  Italian  de- 
pendants. We  find  the  copies  of  Palei^ 
cia,  in  1288,  complaining  that  strangers 
are  beneficed  in  Castile,  through  which 
the  churches  are  ill  supfdied,  and  native 
scholars  cannot  be  provided,  and  re- 
<}uesting  the  king  to  take  such  measures 
in  relation  to  this  as  the  kings  of  France, 
Aragon,  and  ^(avarre,  who  do  not  permit 
any  but  natives  to  hold  benefices  in  their 
kingdoms.  The  king  answered  to  this 
petition  that  he  would  use  his  endeavours 
to  that  end.t  And  this  is  expressed  with 
greater  warmth  by  a  cortes  of  1473,  who 
declare  it  to  be  the  eustom  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  that  foreigners  should  not  be 
promoted  to  benefices,  urging  the  dis- 
couragement of  native  leaniing,  the  de- 
cay of  charity^  the  bad  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites,  and  other  evils  arising  from 
the  nonresidence  of  beneficed  priests, 
and  request  the  king  to  notify  to  the  court 
of  Rome  that  no  expectative  or  provis- 
ion in  favour  of  foreigners  can  be  receiv- 
ed in  future4  This  petition  seems  to 
h&ve  passed  into  a  law ;  but  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  consequences.  Spain  certainly 
took  an  active  part  in  restraining  the 
abuses  of  pontifical  authority  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  Basle ;  to  which  I 
might  add  the  name  of  Trent,  if  that  as- 
sembly were  not  beyond  my  province. 

France,  dissatisfied  with  the  abcwtive 
termination  of  her  exertions  du-  cbectooa 
ring  the  schism,  rejected  the  con-  jMpai  aa- 
cordatoffered  by  Martin  v.,  which  ^ly  »« 
held  out  but  a  promise  of  im-  ''*"*^ 
perfect  reformation.^  She  suffered  in 
consequence  the  papal  exactions  for  som* 
years,  till  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Basle  prompted  her  to  more  vigorous  ef- 
forts lor  independence,  and  Charles  VIL 
enacted  the  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges.||  This  has  been  deemed  a 
sort  of  Magna  Charta  of  the  GaUican 
church ;  for  though  the  law  was  speedily 
abrogated,  its  principle  has  remained  fixed 
as  the  basis  of  ecclesiasticsd  liberties. 
By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  a  general 
council  was  (feclared  superior  to  the  pope; 

•  Marina,  Ensayo  Hiatorico-Critico,  c.  390,  dte. 
t  Idem,  Teoiia  de  las  Cortes,  t  iii.,  p.  126. 
i  Idem.  t.  ii.,  p.  364.    Mariana,  Hirt.  Hiapan., 
Lxis.,  c.  I. 

JVillaret,  t  zr.,  p.  126. 
Idem,  p.  263.    Hist  du  Droit  Public  EccMa. 
FraD9oi8,  t  ii.,  p.  234.  Fleury,  Institutions  an  DraiU 
Crevier,  t  iv.,  p.  100.    Paaquier,  Recherchea  de  la 
France,  L  ui.,  c.  27, 
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elections  of  bishops  were  made  f^ee  from 
all  control;  mandats  or  grants  in  ex- 
pectancy, and  reservations  of  benefices 
were  taken  aw^ ;  first  fruits  were  abol- 
ished. This  deialcation  of  wesdth,  which 
had  now  become  dearer  than  power, 
could  not  be  patiently  borne  at  Rome. 
Pius  II.,  the  same  iEneas  Sylvius  who 
had  sold  himself  to  oppose  the  council 
of  Basle,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
originally  distinguished,  used  every  en« 
deavour  to  procure  the  repeal  ef  this  or- 
dinance. With  Charles  VII.  ^e  had  no 
success;  but  Lotlis  XL,  parity  out  of 
blind  hatred  to  his  father's  memory, 
partly  from  a  delusive  expectation  that 
the  pope  would  support  the  Angevin  fac 
tion  in  Naples,  repealed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.*  This  may  be  added  to  other 
proofs  that  Louis  XL«  even  according  to 
the  measures  of  worldly  wisdom,  was 
not  a  wise  politician.  His  people  judged 
from  better  feelings;  the  parliament  of 
Paris  constantly  refused  to  enregister  the 
revocation  of  that  favourite  law,  and  it 
continued  in  many  respects  to  be  acted 
upon  until  the  reign  of  Francis  I.f  At 
the  States-General  of  Tours,  in  1484,  the 
inferior  clergy,  seconded  by  the  two  other 
orders,  earnestly  requested  that  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  might  be  confirmed ;  but 
the  prelates  were  timid  or  corrupt,  and 
the  Regent  Anne  was  unwilling  to  risk  a 
quarrel  with  the  Holy  See.}  This  un- 
settled state  continued,  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  neither  quite  enforced  nor  quite 
repealed,  till  Francis  I. ,  having  accom- 
modated the  differences  of  his  predeces- 
sor with  Rome,  agreed  upon  a  final  con- 
cordat with  Leo  X.,  the  treaty  that  sub- 
sisted for  almost  three  centuries  between 
the  papacy  and  the  kingdom  of  France.^ 
Instead  of  capitular  election  or  papal  pro- 
vision, a  new  method  was  devised  for 
filling  the  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees. 
The  king  was  to  nominate  a  fit  person, 
whom  the  pope  was  to  collate.  The 
one  obtainea  an  essential  patronage,  the 
other  preserved  his  theoretical  suprem- 
acy. Annates  were  restored  to  the  pope ; 
a  concession  of  great  importance.  He 
gave  up  his  indefinite  prerogative  of  re- 
serving benefices,  and  received  only  a 
small  stipulated  patronage.  This  con- 
vention met  with  strenuous  opposition  in 
France ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  yielded 

♦  Villaret  and  Oamief,  t.  xri.  Crevier,  t  iv.,  p. 
256,  274. 

t  Gamier,  t.  xvi.,  p.  432;  t.  xrii.,  p.  222,  et  alibi. 
Cre'vier,  t.  it.,  p.  318,  et  alibi. 

X  Gamier,  t.  xiz.,  p.  216  and  321. 

4  Idem,  t  xxiii.,  p.  151.  Hist,  du  Droit  Public 
Eccl^H.  Fr.,  t.  ii.,  p.  243  Fleury,  hutiitttioiis  au 
Droit,  t.  L,  p.  107. 


oi^*  to  foroe ;  the  university  hardly  stop- 
ped short  of  sedition ;  the  zealous  Gala- 
cans  have  ever  since  deplored  it  as  a 
fotal  wound  to  their  Uberties.  There  is 
much  exaggeration  in  this,  as  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  Gallican  church  to  Rome  , 
is  concerned;  but  the  royal  nomination 
to  bishoprics  impaired  of  course  the  in- 
dependence of  the  hierarchy.  Whether 
thiis  prerogative  of  the  crown  were  upon 
the  whole  beneficial  to  France,  is  a  prob- 
lem that  I  cannot  affect  to  solve ;  in  this 
country  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
capitular  idections,  which  the  st&tute  of 
Hemry  VIIL  had  reduced  to  a  name, 
would  long  since  have  degenerated  into 
the  corruption  of  close  boroughs;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  Gallican  estab- 
lishment may  not  have  been  entirely  sim- 
ilar, and  the  question  opens  a  variety  of 
considerations  that  do  not  belong  to  my 
present  subject. 

From  the  principles  established  during 
the  schism,  and  in  the  Pragmatic  Libeniea 
Sanction  of  Bourges,  arose  the  ortbe 
far-famed  liberties  of  the  GaUican  ^M"" 
church,  which  honourably  distin-  ""^ 
guished  her  from  other  members  of  the 
Roman  communion;  These  have  been 
referred  by  French  writers  to  a  much  ear- 
lier era;  but,  except  so  far  as  that  coun- 
try participated  in  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical independence  of  all  Europe,  before 
the  papal  encroachments  had  subverted 
it,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  properly 
traced  above  the  fifteenth  century.  Nor 
had  they  acouired,  even  at  the  expiration 
of  that  age,  tne  precision  and  consistency 
which  was  given  in  later  times  by  the 
constant  spirit  of  the  parliaments  and 
universities,  as  well  as  by  the  best  ec- 
clesiastical authors,  with  little  assistance 
from  the  crown,  which,  except  in  a  few 
periods  of  disagreement  with  Rome,  has 
rather  been  disposed  to  restrain  the  more 
zealousGallicans.  These  liberties,  there- 
fore, do  not  strictly  fall  within  my  limits ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
they  depended  upon  two  maxims ;  one, 
that  the  pope  does  not  possess  any  direct 
or  indirect  temporal  authority ;  the  other, 
that  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  can  only  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  such  parts 
of  the  canon  law  as  are  received  by  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Hence  the  Gallican 
church  rejected  a  great  part  of  the  Sext 
and  Clementines,  and  paid  httle  regard  to 
modern  papal  bulls,  which  in  fact  obtain- 
ed validity  only  by  the  king's  approba- 
tion.* 


*■  Flenry,  iDstitutions  au  Droit,  t.  it.,  p.  226, 4ic., 
and  Discours  rar  lee  Libert^a  de  I'JSgliae  Oalli- 
cane.    The  last  editors  of  this  diaaertatioa  go  fitf 
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'Die  pontifical  usurpations  which  were 
EcciMiutieai  ^hus  restrained,  affected,  at 
jurisdicUon  least  in  their  direct  operation, 
"*^°^-  rather  the  church  than  the 
state ;  and  temporal  governments  would 
only  have  been  half  emancipated,  if  their 
national  hierarchies  had  preserved  their 
enormous  jurisdiction.*  England,  in  this 
also,  began  the  work,  and  had  made  a 
considerable  progress,  while  the  mistaken 
piety  or  policy  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  laid  France  open  to  vast  en- 
croachments. The  first  method  adopted 
in  order  to  check  them  was  rude  enough ; 
by  seizing  the  bishop's  effects  when  he 
exceeded  his  jurisdictioa«t  This  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  the  construction  of 
churchmen,  became  perpetually  larger: 
even  the  reforming  couneil  of  Constance 
give  an  enumeration  of  ecclesiastioal 
causes  far  beyond  the  limits  acknowledg- 
ed in  England,  or  perhaps  in  France.:]: 
But  the  parliament  of  Pans,  instituted  in 
1304,  gradually  established  a  paramount 
authority  over  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  tribunals.  Their  progress  was  in- 
deed very  slow.  At  a  famous  assembly 
in  1329  before  Philip  of  Valois,  his  advo- 
cate-general, Peter  de  Cugnieres,  pro- 
nounced a  long  harangue  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
curious  illustration  of  that  branch  of  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  history.     It  was  an- 

beyond  Fleuiy,  and  perhaps  reach  the  utmoet  point 
in  limiting  the  papal  authority  wbicM  a  sincere 
member  ca  that  communion  can  attain.— See  notes, 
p.  417  and  44S. 

*  It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  eochn- 
Miietd,  and  not  merely  papain  encroachments  are 
what  ciril  governments  and  the  laity  in  general 
have  had  to  resist ;  a  point  which  some  very  zeal- 
ous opposers  of  Rome  have  beep  willing  to  keep 
out  or  sight.  The  latter  arose  out  of  the  former, 
and»  perhaps,  were  in  some  respects  less  objection- 
able. But  the  true  enemy  is  what  are  called  Hig^- 
church  principles ;  be  they  maintained  by  a  nope, 

bishop,  or  a  presbyter.  Thus  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford wntes  to  Edward  III. :  Duo  sunt,  quibus  prin- 
dpaliterreffitur  mundus,  sacra  pontificalis  auctori- 
•  tas,  et  regalia  ordinate  potest9s :  in  quibus  est  pon- 
due  tanto  gnnrius  et  suolimius  sacerdotum,  quanto 
et  de  regibus  iUi  in  divino  reddituh  sunt  examine 
rationem :  et  ideo  scire  debet  regie  celsitudo  ex  il- 
lon;m  vos  dependere  judicio,  non  illos  ad  vestnm 
cbiigi  posse  voluntatem. — Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  ii., 
p.  663.  This  amazinr  impudence  towards  such  a 
prince  as  Edward  did  not  succeed;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  follow  the  track  of  the  star  which  was 
now  rather  receding,  though  still  fierce. 

t  De  Marca,  De  ConcordaatiA,  1.  iv.,  c.  18. 

i  Id.,  c.  16.  Lentant,  Cone,  de  Constance,  t.  ii., 
p.  .331.  De  Marca,  1.  iv.^  c.  15,  gives  us  passages 
from  one  Durandus,  about  130O,  complaining  inat 
Uie  lay  jodf^es  invaded  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
and  reckonmg  the  cases  subject  to  the  latter,  un- 
der which  he  includes  feudal  and  criminal  causes 
in  some  circumstances,  and  also  those  in  which 
the  temporal  judges  are  in  doubt ;  si  quid  arabigu- 
um  inter  iudices  saeculares  oriatur. 


swered  at  large  by  some  bishops,  and  the 
king  did  not  venture  to  take  any  active 
measures  at  that  time.*  Several  regula* 
tions  were  however  made  in  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  which  took  away  the  ec- 
clesiastical cognizance  of  adultery,  of  the 
execution  of  testaments,  and  other  causes 
which  had  been  claimed  by  the  cleigy.f 
Their  immunity  in  criminal  matters  was 
straitened  by  the  introduction  of  privileged 
cases,  to  which  it  did  not  extend ;  such 
as  treason,  murder,  robbery,  and  other 
heinous  bffences.i^  '^^  parhament  began 
to  exercise  a  judicial  control  over  episco* 
pal  courts.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Uie  best  writers,  that  it  devised 
its  famous  form  of  procedure,  the  appeal 
because  of  abuse.^  This,  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  through  the  decline  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  not  only  proved  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  against  encroachments  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  drew  back  again 
to  the  lay  court  the  greater  part  of  those 
causes  which  by  prescription,  and  indeed . 
by  law,  had  appertained  to  a  different  cog- 
nizance. Thus  testamentary,  and  even  ; 
in  a  ffreat  degree  matrimonial  causes, 
were  decided  by  the  parliament ;  and  in 
many  other  matters,  that  body,  being  the 
judge  of  its  own  competence,  narrowed, 
by  means  of  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
the  boundaries  of  the  opposite  jurisdic- 
tion. H  This  remedial  process  appears  to 
have  been  more  extensively  applied  than 
our  English  writ  of  prohibition.  The  latter 
merely  restrains  the  interference  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  which  the 
law  has  not  committed  to  them.  But  the 
parliament  of  Paris  considered  itself,  I 
apprehend,  as  conservator  of  the  liberties 
and  discipline  of  the  Galilean  church ;  and 
interposed  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
whenever  the  spiritual  court,  even  in  its 
proper  province,  transgressed  the  canoni- 
cal rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  govern- 
ed.ir  ^  ___ 


♦  Velly,  t.  viii.,  p.  234.  Fleunr,  Institutions,  t, 
ii.,  p.  12.    Hist,  du  Droit  £ccl6s.  !•  ran9.,  t.  ii.,  p.  86 

t  VUlaret,  t.  xi.,  p.  182. 

i  Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t  il,  n.  138.  In 
the  fiamous  case  of  Balue,  a  bishop  and  cardinal, 
whom  Louis  XI.  detected  in  a  treasonable  intrigue, 
it  was  contended  bv  the  king  that  he  had  a  right  to 
punish  him  capitally.— Du  Clos,  Vie  de  Louis  XL, 
t.  i.,  p.  422.    Gamier,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xrii.,  p. 


330.    Balue  was  confined  for  many  years  in  as 
iron  cage,  which  tiU  lately  was  shown  in  the  castle 
of  Locbes. 

^  Pasquier,  1.  ill.,  c.  33.  Hist,  du  Droit  Ecctfs. 
Franijois,  t.  ii.,  p.  119.  Fleury,  Institutions  an 
Droit  EccUs.  FranQOis,  t.  ii.,  p.  221.  De  Marca, 
De  ConcordantiA  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  I.  iv.,  c.  19. 
The  last  author  seems  to  carry  it  rather  higher. 

It  Fleunr,  Institutions,  t.  ii.,  p,  42,  &c. 

f  De  Marca,  De  ConcotdanUA,  1.  It.,  c.  9.    Fleu 
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Wbile  the  bishope  of  Rome  were  losing 
their  general  influence  over  Eu- 
Si^^uiAQ-  rope,  the^r  did  not  gain  more  es- 
eaca  io  lift-  timation  in  Italy.     It  is  indeed 
'^'  a  problem  of  some  difficulty, 

whether  they  derived  any  substantial 
advantage  from  their  temporal  principali- 
y.  For  the  last  three  centunes,  it  has 
certainly  been  conducive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  spiritual  supremacy,  which, 
in  the  complicated  relations  of  policy, 
might  have  been  endangered  by  their  be- 
coming the  subjects,  of  any  particular 
sovereign.  But  I  doubt  whether  their 
real  authority  over  Christendom  in  the 
middle  affes  was  not  better  preserved  by 
a  state  of  nominal  dependance  upon  the 
empire,  without  mucn  effective  control 
on  one  side,  or  many  temptations  to 
worldly  ambition  on  the  other.  That 
covetousness  oi  temporal  sway  which, 
having  long  prompted  their  measures  of 
usurpation  and  forgery,  seemed,  iVom  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.  and  Nicolas  UL, 
to  reap  its  mtification,  impaired  the 
more  essential  parts  of  the  papal  author- 
ity. In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  popes  degraded  their  character 
by  too  much  anxiety  about  the  pohtics  of 
Italy.  The  veil  woven  by  religious  awe 
was  rent  asunder,  and  the  features  of  or- 
dinary ambition  appeared  without  dis- 
guise. For  it  was  no  longer  that  ma|[nif- 
icent  and  original  System  of  spiritual 
power,  which  made  Gregory  VII.,  even 
m  exile,  a  rival  of  the  emperor,  which 
held  forth  redress  where  the  law  could 
not  protect,  and  punishment  where  it 
could  not  chastise,  whi<^h  fell  in  some- 
times with  superstitious  feeling,  and 
sometimes  with  political  interest.  Many 
nnght  believe  that  the  pope  could  depose 
a  schismatic  prince,  who  were  disgusted 
at  his  attacking  an  unoffending  neighbour. 
As  the  cupidity  of  the  cleigy  m  regard  to 
worldly  estate  had  lowered  their  charac- 
ter eveiywhere,  so  the  similar  conduct 
of  their  head  undermined  the  respect  felt 
for  him  in  Italy.  The  censures  of  the 
church,  those  excommunications  and  in- 
terdicts which  had  made  Europe  trem- 
ble, became  gradually  despicable  as  well, 
as  odious,  when  they  were  lavished  in 
every  squabble  for  territory  which  the 
pope  was  pleased  to  make  his  own.* 

ry,  t.  ii.,  p.  224.  In  Spain,  even  now,  savt  De  Mar- 
ca,  bishops  or  clerks  not  obeying  royal  mandates 
that  inhibit  the  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
are  expelled  from  the  kingdom  and  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  denizenship. 

•  In  1280,  Pisa  was  p>nt  under  an  mterdict  for 

having  conferred  the  signiory  on  the  Count  of 

MoDtefeltro,  and  he  wa»  ordered,  on  pain  of  excom- 

ication,  to  lay  down  the  government  within  a 


Even  the  crusades,  which  had  already 
been  tried  against  the  heretics  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  were  now  preached  against  all 
who  espoused  a  different  party  from  the 
Roman  see  in  the  quarrels  of  Italy.  Such 
were  those  directed  at  Frederick  II.,  at 
Manfred,  and  at  Matteo  Visconti,  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  bribery,  indulgences 
and  remission  of  sins.  The  papal  inter- 
dicts of  the  fourteenth  century  wore  a 
different  comj^exion  figom  those  of  for- 
mer times.  Though  tremendous  to  the 
imagination,  they  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  spiritual  effects,  or  to  such  as 
were  connected  with  reU^^on,  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  and  sepulture.  But 
Clement  V.,  on,  account  of  an  attack 
made  by  the  Venetians  upon  Ferrara,  in 
1309,  proclaimed  the  whole  people  infa- 
mous, and  incapable  for  three  genera^ 
tions  of  any  office ;  their  goods,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  subject  to  confiscation, 
and  every  Venetian,  wherever  he  might 
be  found,  liable  to  be  reduced  into  slave- 
ry.* A  bull  in  the  same  terms  was  pub- 
lished by  Gregory  XL,  in  1376,  against 
the  Florentines. 

From  the  termination  of  the  schism, 
as  the  popes  found  their  ambition  thwart- 
ed beyond  the  Alps,  it  was  diverted  more 
and  more  towards  schemes  of  temporal 
sovereignty.  In  these  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  consistent  policy,  which  re- 
markably actuated  their  conduct  as  su- 
preme heads  of  the  church.  Men  gener- 
ally advanced  in  years,  and  bom  of  no- 
ble Italian  families,  made  the  papacy 
subservient  to  the  elevation  of  their  kin- 
dred, or  to  the  interests  of  a  local  fac- 
tion. For  such  ends  they  mingled  in  the 
dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad  age,  distin- 
guished only  by  the  more  scandlalous  tur- 
pitude of  their  vices  from  the  petty  ty- 
rants and  intriguers  with  whom  they 
were  engaged.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  all  favourable 
prejudices  were  worn  away,  those  who 
occupied  the  most  conspicuous  station  in 
Europe  disgraced  their  name  by  more  no- 
torious profligacy  than  could  be  parallel- 
ed in  the  darkest  age  that  had  preceded  ; 
and  at  the  moment  beyond  which  this 
work  is  not  carried,  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  VIII,,  I  must  leave  the  pon- 
tifical throne  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander VI. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  present 


month.— Muratori  ad  ann.  A  curious  style  tur  the 
pope  to  adopt  towards  a  free  city !  Six  years  be* 
fore  the  Venetians  had  been  interdicted,  because 
they  would  not  allow  their  galleys  to  be  hired  by 
the  King  of  Naples.  But  it  wouid  be  almost  end 
less  to  quote  every  instance. 
*  Muratori. 
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chapter  to  bring  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  hours'  pemsal  the  substance  of  a 
great  and  interesting  branch  of  history ; 
not  certainly  with  such  extensive  resu^h 
of  learning  as  the  subject  might  require, 
but  from  sources  of  unquestioned  credi- 
bility. Unconscious  of  any  partialities 
that  could  give  an  oblique  bias  to  my 
mind,  1  have  not  been  very  solicitous  to 
avoid  offence  where  oflfence  is  so  easily 
taken.  Yet  there  is  one  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  meaning  which  I  wouM  gladly 
obviate.  I  have  not  designed,  in  exhibit^ 
ing  without  disgirtse  the  usurpations  of 
Rome  during  the  middle  ages,  to  furnish 
materials  for  unjust  prejudice  or  unfound- 
ed distrust.  It  is  an  advantageous  cir- 
cumstance for  the  philosophical  inquirer 
into  the  history  of  ecclesiasUeal  domin- 
ion, that,  as  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
vast  extent  of  fifieen  centuries,  the  de- 
pendance  of  events  upon  general  causes, 
rather  than  on  transitory  combinations 
or  the  character  of  individuals,  is  made 
more  evident,  and  the  iuture  more  prob- 
ably foretold  from  a  consideration  of  the 
past,  than  we  are  apt  to  find  in  political 
history.  Five  centuiies  have  now  elap- 
sed, during  every  one  of  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  see  has  succes- 


sively declined.  Slowly  and  silently  re- 
ceding from  their  claims  to  temporal 
power,  the  pontifis  hardly  protect  their 
dilapidated  citadel  from  the  revolution- 
ary concussions  of  modem  times,  the  nu 
pacity  of  governments,  and  the  grow 
mg  averseness  to  ecclesiastical  influence. 
But,  if  thus  bearded  by  unmannerly. and 
threatening  innovation,  they  should  occa- 
sionalljr  forget  that  cautious  policy  which 
necessity 'has  prescribed,,  if  they  should 
attempt,  an  unavailinff  expedient !  to  re- 
vive institutions  whi(£  can  be  no  longer 
opisrative,  or  principles  that  have  died 
away,  their  def)»isive  efforts  will  not  be 
unnatural,  nor  ought  to  excite  either 
indignation  or  alarm.  A  calm,  compre- 
hensive' study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
not  in  such  scraps  and  fragments  as  the 
ordinary  partisans  of  our  ef^emeral  lit- 
erature <x»trude  upon  us,  is  pertiaps  the 
best .  antidote  to  extravagant  apprehen- 
sions. Those  who  know  what  Rome  has 
once  been  are  best  able  to  appreciate 
what  she  is;  those  who  have  seen  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  the  Gregories 
and  the  Innocents,  wiQ  hardly  be  intimi- 
dated at  the  sallies  of  decrepitude,  the 
impotent  dart  of  Priara  amid  the  crack- 
ling ruins  of  Troy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENOLANa 


PARTI. 

The  Anglo-Saxoii  Constitiition.— Sketch  of  An- 
glo-Saxon History.— Succession  to  the  Ciown. 
—Orders  of  Men.— Thanes  and  Ceorls.— Wit- 
tenaeemot.— Judicial  System.— Division  into 
HQnareds.—Coanty-GoQrt.— Trial  by  ^ury— its 
Antiquity  inTeitigeted.— Law  of  Frankppledg»- 
iUseretml  Stages.— Quesiion  of  Feudal  Ten- 
ures be^re  the  Conquest 

No  unbiased  observer,  wha  derives 
pleasure  from  the  ti^elfare  of  his  species, 
can  fail  to  consider  the  lon^  and  m)inte^• 
ruptedly  increasin|[  prosperity  of  England 
as  the  most  beautiral  phenometion  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Climates  more  pro- 
pitious may  impart  more  largely  the 
mere  enjoyments  of  existence ;  but  in  no 
other  region  have  the  benefits  that  polit- 
ical institutions  can  confer  been  diffused 
over  so  extended  a  population  ;  nor  have 
any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  wealth,  order,  and 
liberty.    These  advantages  are  surely 


not  owin^  to  the  soil  of  this  isiaiid,  no 
to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed ;  bat 
to  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  from  which, 
through  various  means,  the  characteristic 
independence  and  industriousness  of  our 
nation  have  been  derived.  The  consti- 
tution, therefore,  of  England  must  be  to 
inquisitive  men  of  all  countries,  far  more 
to  ourselves,  an  object  of  superior  inter- 
est; distinguished  especially,  as  it  is 
from  all  free  governments  of  powerful 
nations  which  history  has  recorded,  by 
its  manifestmg,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  not  merely  no  symptom  of  ir- 
retrievable decay,  but  a  more  expansive 
energy.  Comparing  long  periods  of 
time,  It  may  be  jusUy  asserted  that  the 
administration  of  government  has  pro- 
gressively become  more  equitable,  and 
the  privilefi^es  of  the  subject  more  secure ; 
and,  though  it  would  be  both  presumptu- 
ous and  unwise  to  express  an  unlimited 
confidence  as  to  the  aurability  of  liber- 
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ties  which  owe  their  greatest  security  to 
he  constant  suspicion  of  the  people,  fet, 
if  we  calmly  reflect  on  the  present  as- 
pect of  this  country,  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear, that  whatever  perils  may  threaten 
our  constitution  are  rather  from  circum- 
stances altogether  unconnected  with  it 
than  from  any  intrinsic  defects  of  its  own. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  ensuing  chap^ 
ter  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  this 
system  of'  government    Such  an  inves- 
tigation, impartially  conducted,  will  de- 
tect errors  diametrically  opposite ;  those 
intended   to   impose  on  the  populace, 
which,  on  account  of  their  palpable  ab- 
surdity and  the  ill  faith  with  which  they 
are  usually  proposed,  1  have   seldom 
thought  it  worth  while  directly  to  re- 
pel; and  thoee  which  better  mformed- 
persons  are  apt  to  entertain,  caught  from 
transient  reading  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  late  historians,  but  easily  refuted 
by  the  genuine  testimony  of  ancient  times. 
The  seven  very  une^UaJ  kingdoms  of 
Sketch  of  *^®   Saxon    Heptarohy,  formed 
ARgro-     successively  out  of  the  countries 
auon      wrested  from  the  Britons,  were 
■^°^'    originally  independent  of  each 
other.    Several  times,  however,  a  power- 
ful sovereign  acquired  a  pieponderatine 
influence  over  ms  neighbours*  maiked 
perhaps  by  the  payment  of  tribute.    Sev* 
en  are  enumerated  by  Bede  as  having 
thus  reigned  over  the  whole  ef  Britain ; 
an  expression  which  must  be  very  loose- 
ly interpreted.    Three  kingdoms  became 
at  length  predominant ;  those  Of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Northumberiand.    The  first 
rendered  tributary  the  small  estates  of 
the  Southeast,  and  the  second  that  of  the 
Eastern  Angles.    But  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  not  only  incorporated  with  his 
own  monarchy  the  dependant  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  Essex,  but  obtained  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  superiority  from 
Mercia  and  Northumberland;  the  latter 
of  which,  though  the  most  extensive  of 
any  Anglo-Saxon  state,  was  too  much 
weakened  by  its  internal  divisions  to  of- 
fer any  resistance.*    Still,  however,  the 
kingdoms  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and 
Northumberland   remained  under   their 
ancient  line  of  sovereigns ;  nor  did  either 
Egbert  or  his  five  immediate  successors 
assume  the  title  of  any  other  crown  than 
Wessex.t 


^  Chronicoo  Sazonicum,  p.  70. 

-t  Alfred  denominates  himeelf  in  hia  will,  Occi- 
denulium  Sazoram  rex ;  and  Anerius  never  gives 
him  any  other  name.  But  his  son  Edward  the  El- 
der takes  the  title  of  Rex  Angionim  on  his  coins.^ 
Vid.  Namismata  Anglo-Saxon,  in  Hickes's  The- 
.ToLii. 


The  destruction  of  those  minor  states 
was   reserved  for  a   diflferent   enemy. 
About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the 
northern   pirates  began  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  England.    Scandinavia  exhibited 
in  that  age  a  very  singular  condition  of 
society.    Her  population,  continually  re- 
dundant in  those  barren  regions  which 
gave  it  birth,  was  cast  out  in  search  of 
plunder  upon  the  ocean.     Those  who 
loved  riot  rather  than  famine  embarked 
in  large  armaments  under  chiefs  of  legit- 
imate authority,  as  well  as  approved  val- 
our.   Such  were  tlie  sea-kings,  renown- 
ed  in  the  stories  of  the  North ;  the  young- 
er branches  commonly  of  royal  families,  . 
who  inherited,  as  it  were,  the  sea  for 
their  patrimony^    Without  any  territory 
but  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  without 
any  dwelling  but  their  ships,  these  prince- 
ly pirates  were  obeyed  by  numerous  sub- 
jects, and  intimidated  mighty  nations.* 
Their  invasions  of  England  became  con- 
tinually more  formidable ;  and,  as  their 
confidence  increased,  thev  began  first  to 
wint^,  and  ultimately  to  form  permanent 
settlements  in  the  country.     By  their 
command  of  the  sea,  it  was  easy  fpr 
them  to  harass  ev^ry  part  of  an  island 
presenting  such  an  extent  of  coast  as 
Britain ;  Uie  Saxons,  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance, gradually  gave  way»  and  were  on 
the  brink  of  the  same  servitude  or  exter- 
mination which  their  own  arms  had  al- 
ready brought  upon  the  ancient  posses- 
sors» 

From  this  inuninent  peril,  after  the 
three  dependant  kingdoms,  Mercia,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  East  Anglia,  had  been 
overwhelmed,  it  was  the  glory  of  Alfred 
to  rescue  the  Apglo^Saxon  monarchy. 
Nothing  less  than  the  appearance  of  a 
hero  so  undesponding, .  so  enterprising, 
and  so  just,  could  have  prevented  the  en- 
tire conquest  of  England.  Yet  he  never 
subdued  the  Danes,  nor  became  master 
of  the  whole  longdom.  The  Thames, 
the  Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Roman  road 
cajled  Watling-street,  determined  the  lim- 
its of  Alfred^s  dominion.f  To  the  north- 
east of  this  boundaiy  were  spread  the  in- 
vaders, still  denominated  the  armies  of 
East  Anglia  and  Northumberland  ;t  a 
name  terriUy  expressive  of  foreign  con- 
querors, who  retained  their  warlike  con- 
federacy without  melting  into  the  mass 


*  For  these  Vikingr,  or  sea-kings,  a  new  and  in- 
teresting subject*  1  would  refer  to  Mr.  Turner's 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  which  valuable 
work  almost  every  particular  that  can  illustrate 
Our  early  annals  will  be  found. 

t  Wilkins.  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  47.  Chron. 
Saxon.,  p.  99. 

X  Chronicon  Saxon.,  j     *- 
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of  their  subject  population.  Three  able 
and  active  sovereigns,  Edward,  Athel- 
stan,  and  Edmnnd,  the  successors  of  Al- 
fred, pursued  the  course  of  victory,  and 
finally  rendered  the  English  monarchy 
coextensive  with  the  present  limits  of 
England.  Yet  even  Edgar,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  did 
not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  legal 
customs  of  his  Danish  subjects.* 

Under  this  prince,  whose  rare  fortune 
as  well  as  judicious  conduct  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Peaceable,  the  king- 
dom appears  to  have  reached  it»  zenith 
of  prosperity.  But  his  premature  death 
changed  the  scene.  The  minority  and 
feeble  character  of  Etheked  II.  provoked 
fresh  incursions  of  our  enemies  bevond 
the  German  Sea.  A  long  series  of  dis- 
asters, and  the  inexplicable  treason  of 
those  to  whom  the  public  safety  was  in- 
trusted, overthrew  the  Saxon  line,  and 
established  Canute  of  Denmaik  upon  the 
throne. 

The  character  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions was  in  some  measure  changed  from 
what  it  had  been  during  their  first  inva^ 
sions.  They  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith ;  they  were  consolidated  into  great 
kingdoms;  they  had  lost  some  of  that 

Eredatory  and  ferocious  spirit  which  a  re- 
gion, invented,  as  it  seemed,  for  pirates, 
had  stimulated.  Those  too  who  had 
long  been  settled  in  England  became 
Cpradually  more  assimilated  to  the  na- 
tives, whose  laws  and  language  were  not 
radically  different  from  their  own.  Hence 
the  accession  of  a  Danish  line  of  kings 
produced  neither  any  evil  nor  any  sen- 
sible change  of  polity.  But  the  English 
still  outnumbered  their  conquerors,  and 
eagerly  returned,  when  an  opportunity 
amved,  to  the  ancient  stock.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  notwithstan^ng  his  Nor- 
man favourites,  was  endeared  by  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character  to  the  English  na- 
tion; and  subsequent  miseries  ^ave  a 
kind  of  posthumous  credit  to  a  reign  not 
eminent  either  for  good  fortune  or  wise 
government. 

In  a  stage  of  civilization  so  littie  ad- 
Bneceaiioii  vanccd  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
toihe  ons,  and  under  circumstances 
*^*^  of  such  incessant  peril,  the  for- 
tmies  of  a  nation  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  its  sovereigns. 

*  Wilkins,  hma  Anfflo-Suon.,  p.  83.  In  1064, 
after  a  revolt  otthe  Northumbrians,  Edward  the 
Confessor  renewed  the  laws  of  Canute.— Chronic. 
6axon.  It  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
comparison  of  dialects,  that  the  inhabitants  from 
the  Hamber,  or  at  least  the  Tyne,  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  wens  chiefly  Danes. 


No  free  people,  therefore,  would  jitrast 
their  safety  to  blind  chance,  and  permit 
a  uniform  observance  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  prevail  against  strong  public 
expediency.  Accordingly  the  Saxons, 
like  most  other  European  nations,  while 
they  limited  the.  inheritance  of  the  crown 
exclusively  to  one  royal  family,  were 
not  very  scrupulous  about  its  devolution 
upon  the  nearest  heir.  It  is  an  unwar- 
ranted aissertion  of  Carte,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  was  *Min- 
eal  agnatic  succession,  the  blood  of  the 
second  son  having  no  right  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  of  the  eldest.***  Unaues- 
tionably  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  king, 
being  of  full  age,  and  not  manifestly  in- 
competent, was  his  natural  and  probable 
successor;  nor  is  it  perhaps  certain  that 
he  always  waited  for  an  election  to  take 
upon  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty ; 
although  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
according  to  the  ancient  form,  appears  to 
imply  its  necessity.  But  the  public  se- 
curity in  those  times  was  thought  incom- 
patible with  a  minor  king;  and  the  arti- 
ficial substitution  of  a  regency,  which 
stricter  notions  of  hereditary  right  have 
introduced,  had  never  occurred  to  so 
rude  a  people.  Thus,  not  to  mention 
those  instances  which  the  obscure  times 
of  the  Heptarchy  exhibit,  Ethebred  I.,  as 
some  say,  but  certainly  Alfred,  excluded 
the  progeny  of  their  elder  brother  from 
the  throne.f  Alfred,  in  his  testament, 
dilates  upon  his  own  title,  which  he  buUds 
upon  a  triple  foundation,  the  will  of  his 
father,  the  compact  of  his  brother  Ethel- 
red,  and  the  consent  of  the  West  Saxon 
nobility.^  A  similar  objection  to  the 
government  of  an  infant  seems  to  have 
rendered  Athelstan,  notwithstanding  his 
reputed  illegitimacy,  the  public  choice 
upon  the  death  of  Edward  the  Elder. 
Thus,  too,  the  sons  of  Edmund  I.  were 
postponed  to  their  uncle  Edred,  and 
a^n  preferred  to  his  issue.  And  happy 
might  it  have  been  for  England  if  this 
exclusion  of  infants  had  always  obtained. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  royal 
family  wanted  some  prince  of  mature 
years  to  prevent  the  crowti  from  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  child  ;$  and  hence  the 


*  Vol.  i.,  p.  365.  Blackstone  has  laboured  to 
proTe  the  same  proposition ;  bat  his  knowledge  of 
English  history  was  rather  superficial. 

t  Chronicon  Saxon.,  p.  99.  Hume  says  that 
Ethelwald,  who  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Edward  the  Elder,  was  son  of  Rthelbert. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  only  calls  him  the  king's 
cousin  ;  which  he  would  be  as  the  son  of  Ethelred 

1  Spelman,  Vito  Alfredi,  Appendix. 

4  According  to  the  historian  of  Ramsey,  a  sort 
of  intemgnnm  took  place  on  Edgar's  detth ;  his 
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minorities  of  Edward  II.  and  Ell&elred  II., 
led  to  misfortunes  which  orerwhelned 
for  a  time  both  the  house  of  Cerdto  and 
the  English  nation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  during  its 
mnoenetor  ^^U^f  period,  seems  to  have 
provineiai    Suffered  but  little  from  that  in- 
coTwowa.    subordination  among  the  supe- 
rior nobility,  which  ended  in  dismember- 
ing the  empire  of  Charlemagne.    Such 
kings  as  Alfred  and  Athelstan  were  not 
Ukely  to  permit  it.    And  the  English 
counties,  each  under  its  own  alderman, 
were  not  of  a  size  to  encourage  the  usur- 
pations of  their  governors.    But  when 
the  whole  kingdom  was  subdued,  there 
arose  imfortunately  a  fashion  of  intrust* 
ing  great  provinces  to  the  administration 
of  a  sinde  earl.    Notwithstanding  their 
union,  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East 
An^Ua  were  regarded  in  some  degree  as 
distmct  parts  of  the  monarchy.    A  differ- 
ence of  laws,  though  probably  but  slight, 
kept  up  this  separation.    Amed  gorem- 
ed  Mercia  by  the  hands  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda ; 
and  that  lady,  after  her  husband's  death, 
held  the  reins  with  a  masculine  energy 
till  her  own«  when  her  brother  Edward 
took  the  province  into  his  immediate 
command.*    But  from  the  era  of  Edward 
II.'s  accession,  the  provincial  governors 
began  to  overpower  the  royal  authority, 
as  they  had  done  upon  the  continent. 
England,  under  this  prince,  was  not  far 
removed  fVom  the  condition  of  France 
under  Charles  the  Bald,    hi  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  whole  king- 
dom seems  to  have  been  divided  among 
five  earls,t  three  of  whom  were  Crodwin 
and  his  sons  Harold  and  Tostig.    It  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  the  royal  line 
was  soon  supplanted  by  the  most  power- 
ful and  popular  of  these  leaders,  a  prince 
well  worthy  to  have  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, if  his  eminent  qualities  had  not 
yielded  to  those  of  a  still  more  illustrious 
enemy. 

There  were  but  two  denominations  of 
Dtaufbatioa  Pf  rsons  above  the  class  of  ser- 
foto  Thanes  vitude,  Thanes  and  Ceorls;  the 

and  Ceoria.     nvmAra    nnA    tho   /kiiltivnfrkm  i\f 


owners  and  the  cultivators  of 

acm's  birth  not  being  thoaght  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  clear  right  during  infancy.— 3  Oale,  xr.  Script, 
p.  413. 

*  Chronicon  Saxon. 

f  The  word  earl  (eorl)  meant  oriffinally  a  man 
of  noble  birth,  aa  opposed  to  the  ceori.  It  was  not 
a  title  of  office  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
was  used  as  synonymous  to  alderman,  for  a  got* 
•mor  of  a  county  or  province.  After  the  conquest, 
It  superseded  altogether  the  ancient  title.— Sefden's 
Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.,  p.  638  (edit.  WUkina), 
and  Anglo-Saxon  writings 


land,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  a  more  accu- 
rate distinction,  the  gentnr  and  the  infe- 
rior people.  Among  all  the  northern  nsr 
tions,  as  is  well  known,  the  weregild,  or 
compensation  for  murder,  was  the  stand* 
ard  measure  of  the  gradations  of  society. 
In  the  Anfflo*Saxon  laws  we  find  two 
ranks  of  freeholders;  the  first,  called 
king's  thanes,  whose  lives  were  valued 
at  IdOO  shillings ;  the  second,  of  inferior 
degree,  whose  composition  was  half  that 
sum.*  That  of  a  ceorl  was  200  shillmgs. 
The  nature  of  this  distinction  between 
royal  and  lesser  thanes  is  very  obscure ; 
and  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
of  it  presently.    However,  the  thanes  in 

general,  or  Anglo-Saxon  gentry,  must 
ave  been  very  numerous.  A  law  of  Eth- 
elred  directs  the  sheriff  to  take  twelve  of 
the  chief  thanes  in  every  hundred  as  his 
assessors  on  the  bench  of  justice.f  And 
from  Domesday  Book  we  may  coUecl 
that  they  had  formed  a  pretty  la^e  clasib 
at  least  in  some  counties,  under  Edward 
the  Confessor.^ 

The  composition  for  the  life  of  a  ceorl 
was,  as  has  been  said,  300  shil-  Gboditiono# 
Ungs.  If  this  proportion  to  the  «»>•  o«>rt»- 
value  of  a  thane  points  out  the  subordina- 
tion  of  ranks,  it  certainly  does  not  exhib- 
it the  lower  freemen  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete abasement.  The  ceorl  was  not 
bound,  as  far  as  appears,  to  the  land 
which  he  cultivated  ;^  he  was  occasion- 
allv  called  upcm  to  bear  arms  for  the 
public  safety  ;|  he  was  protected  against 
personal  ixijuries,  or  trespasses  on  his 
land;^  he  was  capable  of  property,  and 
of  the  privileges  which  it  conferred.  If 
he  came  to  possess  five  hydes  of  land 
(or  about  600  acres),  with  a  church  and 
mansion  of  his  own,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  name  and  rights  of  a  thane.**  I  am» 
however,  inclined  to  suspect,  thiat  the 
ceorl  were  sliding  more  and  more  toWarde 
a  state  of  servitude  before  the  con<]uest.tt 
The  natural  tendency  of  such  times  of 

*  Wilkins,  p.  40,  43,  64, 72, 101. 
t  Idem,  p.  117. 

t  Domesday  Book  having  been  compiled  by  dif* 
ferent  sets  or  cemmissioneia,  their  language  has 


sometimes  varied  in  describing  the  same  cUsa  of 
persons.  The  Uberi  Aomraet,  of  whom  we  find  con* 
tinual  mention  in  some  counties,  were  perhaps  not 
different  from  the  thami,  who  occur  in  other  plaoea. 
But  thia  aoMect  is  very  obaeare ;  and  a  clear  ap- 
prehension  of  the  classes  of  society  mentiooed  i» 
DoBoeaday  aeema  at  praaeat  unattainable. 

4  Leges  Alfred!,  c.  33,  in  Wilkins.  This  text  ia 
not  unequivocal ;  and  I  confess  that  a  law  of  Im 
(c.  39)  haa  rather  a  contrary  appearance. 

fl  Leges  Inn,  c.  51,  ihid 

ir  Legea  Alfredi,  c.  31,  35. 

**  L%es  Athelstani,  ibid.,  p.  70, 71. 

ft  If  tiialaws  that  bear  the  name  of  WiUiam  an 
I  aa  ia  generally  supposed,  those  of  hia 
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rapine,  with  tHe  analogv  of  *a  similar 
change  in  France,  leads  to  this  conjec- 
ture. And  as  it  was  part  of  those  singu- 
lar regulations  which  were  devised  for 
the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  that 
every  man  should  be  enrolled  in  some 
tithing,  and  be  dependant  upon  some 
lord,  it  was  not  very  easy  for  the  ceorl 
to  exe^rcise  the  privilege  (if  he  possessed 
it)  of  quitting  the  soil  upon  which  he 
lived. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  doubt  whether 
it  can  be  proved  by  any  authority  earlier 
than  that  of  Glanvil,  whose  treatise  was 
written  about  1180,  that  the  peasantry  of 
England  were  reduced  to  that  extreme 
debasement  which  our  law-books  call 
villanage,  a  condition  which  left  them  no 
civil  rights  with  respect  to  their  lord. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  William  the  Conquer- 
or, there  was  still  a  composition  fixed 
for  the  murder  of  a  villein  or  ceorl,  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  being,  as  it  was 
called,  law- worthy,  and  possessing  a 
rank,  however  subordinate,  in  political 
society.  And  this  composition  was  due 
to  his  kindred,  not  to  the  lord.*  Indeed, 
it  seems  positively  declared  in  another 
passage,  that  the  .cultivators,  though 
bound  to  remain  upon  the  land,  were 
only  subject  to  certain  services.f  Again, 
the  treatise  denominated  the  Laws  of 
Henry  L,  which,  though  not  deserving 
that  appellation,  must  be  considered  as 
a  contemporary  document,  expressly 
mentions  the  twyhinder  or  villein^  as  a 
freeman. J  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the 
wUani  and  bordarii  of  Domesday  Book, 
who  are  always  distinguished  from  the 
serfs  of  the  demesne,  were  the  ceorls  of 
Anglo^^axon  law.^  And  I  presume  that 
the  socmen,  who  so  frequently  occur  in 
that  record,  though  far  more  in  some 
counti^ts  than  in  others,  were  ceorls  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest,  who  by  purchase 
had  adbuired  freeholds,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion and  the  indulgence  of  their  lords  had 
obtained  such  a  property  in  the  outlands 
allotted  to  them  that  they  could  not  be 
removed,  and  in  many  instances  inigh^ 
dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  They  are 
the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  soccage 
tenants,  or  English  yeomanry,  whose  in- 
dependence has  stamped  with  peculiar 
features  both  our  constitution  and  our  na- 
tional character. 

Beneath  the  ceorls  in  political  estima- 
tion were  the  conquered  natives  of  Brit- 
Edward,  they  were  already  annexed  to  tha  soil,  p. 
2S5. 

»  Wilkins,  p.  221.  f  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

i  Leges  Henr.  I.,  c  70  and  76,  in  Wilkma.- 
Somner  on  OaTelkind,  p.  74. 


ain.  In  a  war  so  long  and  so  ob-  BriUab 
stinately  maintained  as  that  of  the  »«»*▼« 
Britons  against  their  invaders,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  that  in  a  great  part  of  the 
country  the  original  inhabitants  were  al- 
most extirpated,  and  that  the  remainder 
were  reduced  into  servitude.  This,  till 
lately,  has  been  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  our  antiauaries ;  and  with  some  quali- 
fication, I  ao  not  see  why  it  should  not 
still  be  received.  In  evenr  kingdom  of 
the  continent,  which  was  formed  by  the 
northern  nations  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Latin  language  preserved  its  superi- 
ority, and  has  much  more  been  corrupted 
through  ignorance  and  want  of  a  stand- 
ard, than,  intermingled  with  their  original 
idiom.  But  our  own  language  is,  and 
has  been  from. the  earliest  times  after 
the  Saxon  conquest,  essentially  Teuton- 
ic, and  of  the  most  obvious  affinity  to 
those  dialects  which  are  spoken  in  Den- 
mark and  Lower  Saxony.  With  such  as 
are  extravagant  enough  to  controvert  so 
evident  a  truth,  it  is  idle  to  contend ;  and 
those  who  believe  great  part  of  our  lan- 
guage to  be  borrowed  from  the  Welsh 
may  doubtless  infer  that  great  part  of 
our  population  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.  If  we  look  througlt  the  subsist- 
ing Anglo-Saxon  records,  there  is  not 
very  frequent  mention  of  British  subjects. 
But. some  undoubtedly  there  were  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  possessed  of  landed 
estate.  A  Welshman  (that  is,  a  Briton), 
who  held  five  hydes,  was  raised,  like  a 
ceorl,  to  the  dignity  of  thane.*  In'  the 
composition,  however,  for  their  lives, 
and  consequently  in  their  rank  in  society, 
they  were  inferior  to  the  meanest  Saxon 
freeman.  The  slaves,  who  were  gj^^^ 
frequently  the  objects  of  legisla- 
tion, rathQr  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing their  punishments  than  of  securing 
their  rights,  may  be  presumed,  at  least 
in  early  times,  to  have  been  part  of  the 
conquered  Britons.  For  though  his  own 
crimes,  or  the  tyranny  of  others,  might 
possibly  reduce  a  Saxon  ceorl  to  this  con- 
dition,f  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  low- 
est  of  those  who  won  England  with  their 
swords  should  in  the  establishment  of  tho 
new  kingdoms  have  been  left  destitute 
of  personal  liberty. 

The  great  council  by  which  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  was  guided  in  all  TbeWiuen- 
the  main  acts  of  government  sgemot. 
bore  the  appellation  of  Wittenagemot,  or 
the  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  All  their 
laws  express  the  assent  of  this  council ; 


^  Leges  Ins,  p.  18.    Leg.  Atheist.,  p.  7L 
t  Lege^Ins,  c.  Si. 
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and  there  are  instanced  where  grants 
made  without  its  concurrence  have  been 
revoked.  It  was  composed  of  prelates 
and  abbots,  of  the  aldermen  of  shires, 
and,  as  it  is  generally-  expressed,  of  the 
noble  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom.* 
Whether  the  lesser  thanes,  or  inferior 
proprietors  of  lands,  were  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  national  council,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  in  the  shiregemot,  or  county- 
eourt,  is  not  easily  to  be  decided.  Many 
writers  have  concluded  from  a  passage 
in  the  History  of  Ely,^  that  no  one,  how- 
ever nobly  bom,  could  sit  in  the  witten- 
agemot,  so  late  at  least  as  the  reign  of 
Bdward  the  Confessor,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed forty  hydes  of  land,  or  about  five 
thousand  acres.f  But  the  passage  in 
question  does  not  unequivocally  relate 
lo  the  wittenagemot ;  and  being  vaguely 
worded  by  an  ignorant  monk,  who  per- 
haps had  never  gone  beyond  his  fens, 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible testimony.  Certainly  so  very 
high  a  qualification  cannot  be  supposed 
10  have  been  requisite  m  the  kingdoms 
Df  the  Heptarchy ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
collateral  evidence  to  confirm  the  hypoth- 
esis. If,  however,  all  the  body  of  thanes 
or  freeholders  were  admissible  to  the 
ivittenagemot,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  priv- 
•lege  should  have  been  fully  exercised. 
Very  few,  I  believe,  at  present,  imagine 
that  there  was  any  representative  system 
in  that  affe ;  much  less  that  the  ceorls  or 
mferior  freemen  had  the  smallest  share 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. Every  argument  which  a  spirit 
of  controversy  once  pressed  into  this 
service,  has  long  since  been  victoriously 
refuted. 
/  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Hume, 
/  Judicial  that  among  a  people  who  lived  in 
f  power,  so  simple  a  manner  as  these  An- 
glo-Saxons, the  judicial  power  is  always 
of  more  consequence  than  the  legislative. 
The  liberties  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 
were  chiefly  secured,  next  to  their  swords 
and  their  free  spirits,  by  the  inestimable 
right  of  deciding  civil  and  criminal  suits 
';  in  their  own  county-court ;  an  institution 
i  which,  having  survived  the  Conquest,  and 
\  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  ^x  the 
\  liberties  of  England  upon  a  broad  and 
\  popular  basis,  by  limiting  the  fendal  aris- 
\  tocracy,  deserves  attention  in  following 
\  the  history  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  coun- 


*  Legefl  Anflo-Sazoa.,  in  Wilkins,  pasBim. 

t  Quoniam  lUe  quadraginta  bydanim  terra  do- 
miniuni  minimi  obtineret,  Ucet  nobilis  esaet,  inter 
procerea  tunc  nuokcrari  non  potuit— 3  Gale,  Scrip- 
lom,  p.  513. 
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and  decennaries,  for  the  purpose  *" 
of  administering  justice,  was  not  drtds^aod 
peculiar  to  England.  In  the  early  titbmgs 
laws  of  France  and  Lombardy,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  hundred  court, 
and  now  and  then  of  those  petty  village 
magistrates,  who  in  England  were  called 
tithing-men.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe 
the  establishment  of  this  system  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors  to  Alfred,  npon  the 
authority  of  Ingulfus,  a  writer  contem- 
porary with  the  Conquest.  But  neither 
the  biographer  of  Alfred,  Asserius,  nor 
the  existing  laws  of  that  prince,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  fact.  With  respect  indeed 
to  the  division  of  counties,  and  their  gov- 
ernment by  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  it  is 
certain  that  both  existed  long  before  his 
time  ;*  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  sup- 
posed is  that  he  might  in  some  instances 
have  ascertained  an  unsettled  boundary. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  equal  evi- 
dence as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  minor 
divisions.  'Hundreds,  I  think,  are  first 
mentioned  in  a  law.  of  Edgar,  and  ti- 
things  in  one  of  Canute.f  But  as  Alfred, 
it  must  be  ^remembered,  was  never  mas- 
ter of  more  than  half  the  kingdom,  the 
complete  distribution  of  England  into 
these  districts  cannot,  upon  any  supposi- 
tion, be  referred  to  him. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  ob- 
servable in  this  division  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  cdnld  not  have  taken  place 
at  one  time,  '\ior  upon  one  system ;  I 
mean,  the  extreme  inequality  of  hundreds 
in  different  parts  of  England.  Whether 
the  nanie  be  conceived  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  free  families,  or  of  lai^hold- 
ers,  or  of  petty  vills,  forming  so  many 
associations  of  mutual  assurance  or  frank- 
pledge, one  can  hardly  doubt  that^wheii 
the  term  was  first  applied,  a  hundt^d  of 
one  or  other  of  these  were  compr^^d,  at 
an  average  reckoning,  wixhin  the  district. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  vary- 
ing size  of  hundreds  to  any  single  hypoth- 
esis. The  county  of  Sussex  contains 
sixty-five;  that  of  Dorset  forty- three; 
while  Yorkshire  has  only  twenty-six; 
and  Lancashire  but  sis.  No  difference  of 
population,  though  the  south  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  far  the  best  peopled, 
can  be  conceived  to  account  for  so  pro- 
digious a  disparity.  I  know  of  no  better 
solution  than  that  the  divisions  of  tne 

*  Gountiea,  aa  well  aa  the  alderman  who  pre^ 
aided  over  them,  are  mentioned  in  the  iawa  of  Ina, 
•.36. 

t  Wilkina,  p.  87,  136.  The  former,  howerar, 
refera*to  tliem  as  an  ancient  inatitution  :  qnaratur 
centuric  conrventm,  eicut  antea  inatitytam  exmk.    ' 
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aorth,  properly  called  wapentakes,*  were 
pkumed  upon  a  different  system,  and  oi>- 
tained  the  denomination  of  hundreds  in- 
correctly, after  the  union  of  all  England 
under  a  single  sovereign. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  name  and  par- 
tition of  hundreds  to  have  originated  in 
the  southern  counties,  it  i^ll  rather,  I 
think,  appear  probable,  that  they  contain- 
ed only  a  hundred  free  famihes,  inclu- 
ding the  ceorls  as  well  as  their  landlords. 
If  we  suppose  none  but  the  latter  to  have 
been  numbered,  we  should  find  six  thou- 
sand thanes  in  Kent,  and  six  thousand 
five  hundred  in  Sussex ;  a  reckoning  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  any  probable  esti- 
Qiate.f  But  though  we  have  little  direct 
t^timony  as  to  the  populajtion  of  those 
times,  there  is  one  passage  which  falls  in 
very  sufficiently  with  the  former  suppo- 
sition. Bede  says  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  South  Saxons,  comprehending  Sur- 
rey as  well  as  Sussex,  contained  seven 
thousand  families.  The  county  of  Sua- 
aiex  alone  is  divided  into  sixty-five  hun- 
dreds, which  comes  at  least  close  enough 
to  prove  that  free' families,  rather  than 
proprietors,  were  the  subject  of  that  nu- 
meration. And  this  is  the  interpretation 
of  Du  Cange  and  Muratori,  as  to  the  Cen- 
t^naB  and  Decani®  of  their  own  ancient 
laws. 

I  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt,  notwith- 
atanding  a  passage  in  the  laws  ascribed 
to  Edward  the  ConfessorJ:  whether  the 
tithing-man  ever  {Mssessed  any  judicial 
ipagistracy  over  his  small  district.  He 
was,  more  probably,  little  different  from  a 
petty  constable,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  be- 
Qeve,  wherever  that  denomination  of  of- 
fice is'preserved.  The  court  of  the  hun- 
<ixed,  not  held,  as  on  the  continent,  by  its 
own  centenarius,  but  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ooanty.  later  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  It  was, 
«»«"•  however,  to  the  county-court  that 
an  English  freeman  chiefly  looked  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  civil  rights.  In  this 
assembly,  held  monthly,  or  at  least  more 
than  once  in  the  year  (for  there  Beems 
some  ambiguity  or  perhaps  fluctuation  as 
to  this  point),  by  the  bishop  and  the  earl, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  sheriff,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  to  all  free- 
men, breaches  of  the  peace  were  ini^uired 

*  Leges  Edward!  Confess.,  c.  33. 

t  It  woald  be  easy  to  mendoa  particular  hun- 
dtsds  in  these  coanbes,  so  eniaU  as  to  render  this 
Wposition  quite  ridiculous. 

t  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  p.  203.  Nothing,  as 
far  as  I  know,  confirms  this  passage,  which  hanlly 
t^ies  with  what  the  genuine  Anglo -Saxon  docu- 
ments contain  as  to  the  judicial  arrangements  of 


into,  crimes  were  invest^ted,  and  oUdma 
were  determined.  I  assign  all  these  func- 
tions to  the  county-court  upon  the  sup- 
position that  no  other  subsisted  during  the 
Saxon  times,  and  that  the  separation  of 
the  sherififs  toum  for  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion had  not  yet  taken  place,  which,  how-> 
ever,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.* 

A  very  ancient  Saxon  instrument,  re* 
cording  a  suit  in  the  county-court  Ban  in  um 
under  the  reign  of  Canute,  has  oonnty 
been  published  by  Hickes,  and  ~'*"- 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  literal  transla 
tion  in  this  place.  "  It  is  made  known  b^ 
ttiis  writing,  that  in  the  shiregemot  (eoun- 
ty-court)  held  at  Agelnothes-stane  (Ayls- 
ton  in  Herefordshire),  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
nute, there  sat  Athelstan  the  bi^op,  and 
Ranig  the  alderman,  and  Edwin  Jtiis  sob, 
and  Leofwin  Wulfig's  son ;  and  Thurkil 
the  White  and  Tofig  came  there  on  the 
king's  business ;  and  there  were  Bryning 
the  sheriff,  and  Athelweard  of  Frome,  and 
Leofwin  of  Frome,  and  Goodric  of  Stoke, 
and  all  the  thanes  of  Herefordshire. 
Then  came  to  the  mote  Edwin  son  of 
Enneawne,  and  sued  his  mother  for  some 
lands,  called  Weohntun  and  Cyrdeslea, 
Then  the  bishop  asked,  who  would  an- 
swer for  his  mother.  Then  answered 
Thurkil  the  Whitfs,  and  said  that  he 
would,  if  he  knew  the  facts,  which  he 
did  not.  Then  were  seen  in  the  mot« 
three  thanes,  that  belonged  to  Feligly 
(Fawley,  five  miles  from  Aylston),  Leof- 
win of  Frome,  i£gelwig  the  Red,  and 
Thinsig  Stsgthman ;  and  they  went  to 
her,  and  inquired  what  she  Imd  to  say 
.about  the  lands  which  her  son  claimed. 
She  said  that  she  had  no  land  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  fell  into  a  noble  paa- 
sion  against  her  son,  and  calling  for  Le- 
ofleda  her  kinswoman,  the  wife  of  Thur- 
kil, thus  snake  to  her  before  them : — '  Thia 
is  Leofleaa  my  kinswoman,  to  whom  I 
gi#re  my  lands,  money,  clothes,  and  what- 
ever 1  possess  after  my  life:*  and  this 
said,  she  thus  spake  to  the  thsnes  :  *  Be- 
have like  thanes,  and  declare  my  me»- 
sage  to  all  the  good  men  in  the  mote,  aiul 
tell  them  to  whom  I  have  given  my  landsi 
and  all  my  possessions,  and  nothing  to 
my  son ;'  and  bade  them  be  witnesses  to 
this.  And  thus  they  did,  rode  to  the 
mote,  and  told  all  the  good  men  what  she 
had  enjoined  them.  Then  Thurkil  the 
White  addressed  the  mote,  and  requested 
all  the  thanes  to  let  his  wife  have  the 
lands  which  her  kinswoman  had  given 
her;    and  thus   they  did,  and  Thurkil 

*  This  point  is  obscure ;  but  I  do  not  perceiva 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  distinguish  tba  cir't 
from  the  criminal  tribunal. 
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rode  to  the  church  of  St.  Ethelbert,  with 
the  leave  and  witness  of  all  the  people, 
and  had  this  inserted  in  a  book  in  the 
church.  **♦ 

It  may  be  presumed  from  the  appeal 
made  to  the  thanes  present  at  the  county* 
court,  and  is  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
aathorities,t  that  all  of  them,  and  they 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  inferior  free- 
men, were  the  judges  of  civil  controver- 
sies. The  latter  indeed  were  called  upon 
to  attend  its  meetings,  or,  i^  the  language 
of  our  present  law,  were  suiters  to  the 
court,  and  it  was  penal  to  be  absent. 
But  this  was  on  account  of  other  duties, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  were 
to  take,  or  the  frank-pledges  into  which 
they  were  to  enter,  not  in  order  to  exer- 
cise any  judicial  power ;  unless  we  con- 
ceive that  the  disputes  of  the  ceorls  were 
decided  by  judges  of  their  oWn  rank.  It 
is  more  important  to  remark  the  crude 
state  of  legal  process  and  inquiry  which 
this  instrument  denotes.  Without  any 
regular  method  of  instituting  or  conduct- 
ing causes,  the  county-court  seems  to 
have  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but, 
what  indeed  is  no  trifling  matter,  its  se- 
curity from  corruption  and  tyranny ;  and 
in  the  practical  juri^rudence  of  our 
Sa^on  ancestors,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  we  perceive  no 
advance  of  civility  and  skiU  fh>m  the 
state  of  their  own  savage  progenitors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  No  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  rojral  tribunal,  unless  jus- 
tice was  denied  in  the  county- court.t 
This  was  the  great  constitutional  judica- 
ture in  all  questions  of  civil  right.  In 
another  instrument,  published  by  Hickes, 
of  the  age  of  Ethelred  11.,  the  tenant  of 
lands  which  were  claimed  in  the  king's 
court  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
that  tribunal,  without  a  regular  tr.al  in 
the  county ;  which  was  accordingly  grant- 
ed.§    There  were,  however,  royal  judges. 


•  Hicket,  Dtssettatio  Rpistolaris,  p.  4,  in  The- 
Morna  Antiqiiitatcim  Septeotrion,  vol.  Hi.  Before 
the  conqaest,  says  Oardon  Urn  Courts- Baron,  p. 
589).  grants  were  enrolled  in  the  shire-book  in  pub- 
lie  shire  mote,  after  proclamation  made  for  any  to 
6ome  in  that  coald  claim  the  lands  conveyed ;  and 
this  was  as  irreversible  as  the  modem  fine  with 
proclamations  or  reoovery.  This  may  be  so ;  bat 
the  countf-court  has  at  least  long  ceased  to  be 
a  court  of  record ;  and  one  would  ask  for  proof 
of  the  assertion.  The  book  kept  in  the  church  ot 
8t.  Ethelbert,  wherein  Thurkil  is  said  to  have  to- 
serted  the  proceedings  of  the  county-eourt,  may  or 
nay  not  have  been  a  public  record. 

t  Id.,  pi  3.    Le^  Henr.  Primi,  c.  39. 

t  Leges  Eadgan,  p.  77 ;  Canuti,  p.  136 ;  Henrici 
Pnmi,  c.  34.  I  quote  the  latter  freely  as  Anglo- 
Saxon,  though  posterior  to  the  conquest;  their 
spirit  being  perfectly  of  the  former  penod. 

4  Diasertatio  £pistoiaris^  p.  6. 


who,  either  by  way  of  appeal  from  the 
lower  courts,  or  in  excepted  cases,  form- 
ed a  paramount  judicature ;  but  how  theit 
court  was  composed  under  the  Ancflo* 
Saxon  sovereigns  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assert.* 

It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  thai 
trial  by  jury  may  be  referred  to  the  THai  by 
Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  common  •'ory. 
tramtion  has  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  Alfred.  In  such  an  historical  deduc- 
tion of  the  English  government  as  I  have 
attempted,  an  institution  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  deserves  every  attention 
to  its  origin ;  and  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
duce the  evidence  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bear  upon  this  most  eminent 
part  of  our  judicial  system.  The  first 
text  of  the  Saxon  laws  which  may  ap- 
pear to  have  such  a  meaning  is  in  those 
of  Alfred.  "  If  any  one  accuse  a  king^s 
thane  of  homicide,  if  he  dare  to  purge 
himself  ^ladian),  let  him  do  it  along  with 
twelve  kmg's  thanes.  If  any  one  accuse 
a  thane  of  less  rank  (Isessa  maga)  than  a 
king's  thane,  let  him  purge  himself  along 
with  eleven  of  his  equals,  and  one  king^s 
thane.^*t  This  law,  which  Nicholson 
contends  can  mean  nothing  but  trial  by 
jury,  has  been  referred  by  Hickes  to  that 
smcient  usage  of  comtmrgatron,  where 
ttie  accused  sustained  his  own  oath  by 
those  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  who 
pledged  their  knowledge,  or  at  least  their 
belief  of  his  innocence.t 

In  the  canons  of  the  Northumbrian 
clergy,  we  read  as  follows :  "  If  a  king's 
thane  deny  this  (the  practice  of  heathen 
superstitions),  let  twelve  be  appointed 
for  him,  and  let  him  take  twelve  of  his 
kindred  (or  equals,  maffa)  and  twelve 
British  strangers ;  and  if  he  fail,  then  let 
him  pay  for  ms  breach  of  law  twelve  half- 
marcs :  If  a  landholder  (or  lesser  thane) 
deny  the  charge,  let  as  many  of  his  equals 
and  as  many  strangers  be  taken  as  for  a 
royal  thane ;  and  if  he  fail  let  him  pay 
six  half-marcs :  If  a  ceorl  deny  it,  let  as 
many  of  his  equals  and  as  many  stran- 
gers be  taken  for  him  as  for  the  others ; 


*  M adoz,  History  of  the  EKcbequer,  p.  65,  will 
not  admit  the  existence  of  any  court  analogous  to 
the  Curia  Regis  before  the  conquest ;  all  pleas  be- 
ing determined  in  the  county^  Then  are,  how- 
ever,  several  instances  of  decisions  before  the  king; 
and  in  some  cases  it  seems  that  the  wittenageraet 
had  a  Judicial  authority.— Leges  Canuti,  p.  136^ 
136.  Hist.  Eliensis,  p.  469.  Chron.  Sax.,  p.  169. 
In  the  Legee  Henr.  I.,  c.  10,  the  limits  of  the  royal 
and  local  jurisdictions  are  defined  as  to  criminal 
matters,  and  seem  to  have  been  little  changed  siiieA 
the  reign  of  Canute,  p.  135. 

t  Leges  Alfredi,  p.  47. 

t  Nicholson,  Prefatio  ad  Leges  Anglo-Saxon. 
Wilkinsii,  p.  10.    Hickes,  Diaaertatio  Epistolaris. 
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and  if  he  fail,  let  him  pay  twelve  one  for 
his  breach  of  law.^'*  It  is  difficult  at  first 
si^ht  to  imagine  that  these  thirty-six  so 
selected  were  merely  compurgators,  sinee 
it  seems  absurd  that  the  judjge  should 
name  indifferent  persons,  who,  without 
inquiry,  were  to  make  oath  of  a  party's 
innocence.  Some  have  therefore  con- 
ceived, that  in  this  and  other  instances 
where  compurgators  are  mentioned,  they 
were  virtually  jurors,  who,  before  attest- 
in^r  the  facts,  were  to  inform  their  Gon> 
sciences  by  investigating  them.  There 
are,  however,  passages  in  the  Saxon 
laws  nearly  parallel  to  that  just  quoted, 
which  seem  incompatible  with  this  in- 
terpretation. Tlius,  by  a  law  of  Athel- 
Stan,  if  any  one  claimed  a  stray  ox  as  his 
own,  five  of  his  neighbours  were  to  be 
assigned,  of  whom  one  was  to  maintain 
the  claimant's  oath.f  Perhaps  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  regulations,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  law  of  compurgation,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  stress  laid  upon  general 
character  which  pervades  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence.  A  man  of  ill  rep- 
utation was  compelled  to  undergo  a  triple 
ordeal,  in  cases  where  a  single  one  suffi- 
ced for  persons  of  credit;  a  provision 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  trust  in  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
which  was  the  basis  of  that  superstition. 
And  the  law  of  frank-pledge  proceeded 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  best  guarantee 
of  every  man's  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  sought  in  the  confidence 
of  his  neighbours.  Hence,  while  some 
compurgators  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sheriff,  to  avoid  partiality  and  collusion, 
it  was  still  intended  that  they  should  be 
residents  of  the  vicinage,  witnesses  of 
the  defendant's  previous  life,  and  compe- 
tent to  estimate  the  probability  of  his  ex- 
culpatory oath.  For  the  British  stran- 
gers, in  the  canon  quoted  above,  were 
certainly  the  original  natives,  more  inter- 
mingled with  their  conquerors,  probably, 
in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Humber 
than  elsewhere,  and  still  denominated 
strangers,  as  the  distinction  of  races  was 
not  done  away. 

If  in  this  instance  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves warranted  to  infer  the  existence 
of  trial  by  jury,  still  less  shall  we  find 
even  an  ansdogy  to  it  in  an  article  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Wales  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  "  Twelve 
E arsons  skilled  in  the  law  (lahmen),  six 
nglish  and  six  Welsh,  shall  instruct 
the  natives  of  each  country,  on  pain  of 

♦  Wilkins,  p.  100. 

t  Leges  AtheUtani,  p.  58. 


forfeiting  their  possessions,  if  except 
through  ignorance,  they  give  false  infor- 
mation."* This  is  obviously  but  a  regu- 
lation intended  to  settle  disputes  amonig 
the  Welsh  and  English,  to  which  their 
ignorance  of  each  other's  customs  might 
give  rise. 

By  a  law  of  the  same  prince,  a  court 
was  to  be  held  in  every  wapentake, 
where  the  sheriff  and  twelve  principal 
thanes  should  swear  that  they  would  nei- 
ther acquit  any  criminal,  nor  convict  any 
innocent  person.f  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  these  thanes  were  permanent 
assessors  to  the  sheriff,  like  tne  scabini 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early 
la^s  of  France  and  Italy,  than  jurors  in 
discriminately  selected.  This  passage, 
however,  is  stronger  than  those  which 
have  been  already  adduced;  and  it  may 
be  thought,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  at 
least  the  seeds  of  our  present  form  of 
trial  are  discoverable  in  it.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Ely,  we  twice  read  of  pleas  held 
before  twenty-four  judges  in  the  court  of 
Cambridge ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  several  neighbouring  hun> 
dreds.l 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular 
jury  which  has  been  preserved  in  our 
scanty  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age,  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Ramsey.  A  controversy  relating 
to  lands  between  that  society  and*  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  was  brought  into  the  coun- 
ty-court ; .  when  each  party  was  heard 
in  his  own  behalf.  After  this  commence- 
ment, on  account  probably  of  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
referred  by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
equally  chosen  by  both  sides.  ^  And  here 
we  begin  to  perceive  the  manner  in 
which  those  tumultuous  assemblies,  the 
mixed  body  of  freeholders  in  their  coun> 
ty-court,  slid  gradually  into  a  more 
steady  and  more  diligent  tribunal.  But 
this  was  not  the  work  of  a  single  age. 
In  the  Conqueror's  reign  we  find  a  pro- 
ceeding very  similar  to  the  case  of  Ram- 
sey, in  which  the  suit  has  been  commen- 
ced in  the  county-court,  before  it  was 
found  expedient  to  remit  it  to  a  select 
body  of  freeholders.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  down  to  that  of  Hen- 
ly  II.,  when  the  trial  of  writs  of  right  ^ 
the  ffrand  assize  was  introduced,  Hickes 
has  discovered  other  instances  of  the  ori- 
ginal usage.]    The  language  of  Domes- 


*  Leges  Ethelredi,  p.  125.  f  P.  ]  17. 

t  Hist.  Eliensis,  in  Oale's  Scriptotes,  t  iii.,  p 
471  and  478. 
(f  Hist.  Ramsey,  id.,  p.  415. 
Il  Hickesii  Dissertatio  Epistoiaris,  p.  33,  30. 
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day  Book  lends  some  confinnation  to 
its  existence  at  the  time  of  that  survey ; 
and  even  our  common  legal  expression 
of  trial  by  the  country  seems  to  be  deri- 
ved from  a  period  when  the  form  was  lit- 
erally popular. 

In  comparing  the  various  passages 
whkh  1  have  (juoted,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  preference  given  to 

S reive,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in  fixing 
e  number  either  of  jtidges  or  .compur- 
gators. This  was  not  peculiar  to  Bug- 
land.  Spehnan  has  produced  several  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  early  German  laws. 
And  that  number  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  equal  veneration  in  Scandi- 
navia.* It  is  very  immaterial  from  what 
caprice  or  superstition  this  predilection 
arose.  But  its  general  prevalence  shows 
that,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial 
by  jury,  we  cannot  rely  for  a  moment 
upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere  num- 
ber affords.  I  am  induced  to  make  this 
observation,  because  some  of  the  pas- 
sages which  have  been  alleged  by  emi- 
nent men  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  that  institution  before 
the  conquest,  seem  to  have  little  else  to 
support  them. 

There  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Law  or  Saxon  polity  which  has  attracted 
frank-  SO  much  the  notice  of  modem 
J**^*^  times  as  the  law  of  frank-pledge, 
or  mutual  responsibility  of  the  members 
of  a  tithing  for  each  other's  abiding  the 
course  of  justice.  This,  like  the  distribu- 
tion of  hundreds  and  tithings  themselves, 
and  like  trial  by  ju^,  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  Alfred;  and  of  this,  I  sus- 
pect, we  must  also  deprive  him.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  great  services  of 
Alfred  to  his  people  in  peace  and  in  war 
should  have  led  posterity  to  ascribe  every 
institution,  of  which  the  beginning  was 
obscure,  to  his  contrivance,  till  his  fame 
has  become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legisla- 
tion as  that  of  Arthur  in  arms.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  redeemed  from  servitude,  and 
their  name  from  extinction ;  the  lamp  of 
learning  refreshed,  when  scarce  a  glim- 
mer was  visible ;  the  watchful  observance 
of  justice  and  public  order;  these  are  the 
genuine  praises  of  Alfred,  and  entitle  him 
to  the  rank  he  has  always  held  in  men^s 
esteem,  as  the  best  and  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish kings.  But  of  his  legislation  there  is 
little  that  can  be  asserted  with  sufficient 
evidence ;  the  laws  of  his  time  that  re- 
main are  neither  numerous  nor  particu- 
larly interesting ;  and  a  loose  report  of 


*  Spelman's  Olcnsary,  voc.  Jarata.  Du  Cange, 
voc.  Nembda.  Edinb.  Review,  toI.  xxjcl,  p.  115 : 
a  moat  learned  and  elaborate  eeiay. 


late  writers  is  not  soffieient  to  prove  that 
he  compiled  a  dom-boc,  or  general  code 
for  the  government  of  his  king;dom. 

An  ingenious  and  philosophical  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  found  the  law  of 
frank-pledge  upon  one  of  those  generad 
principles, to  which  he  always  loves  to 
recur.  "  If  we  look  upon  a  tithing,"  he 
says,  "  as  regulariy  composed  of  ten  fam- 
ilies, this  branch  of  its  police  will  appeal 
in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and  sin- 
gular ;  but  if  we  consider  that  society  as 
of  the  same  extent  with  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, we  shall  find  that  such  a  regulation 
is  conformable  to  the  general  usage  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  is  founded  upon 
their  common  notions  of  justice."*  A 
variety  of  instances  are  then  brought  for- 
ward, drawn  from  the  customs  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  wherein  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district  have  been  made 
answerable  for  crimes  and  injuries  impu- 
ted to  one  of  them.  But  none  of  these 
fully  resemble  the  Saxon  institution  of 
which  we  are  treating.  They  relate  ei- 
ther to  the  right  of  reprisals,  exercised 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  or  to  the  indemnification  ex- 
acted from  the  district,  as  in  our  modern 
statutes,  which  give  an  action  in  certain 
cases  of  felony  against  the  hundred,  for 
crimes  which  its  internal  police  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  preventing.  In  the  Irish 
custom,  indeed,  which  bound  the  head  of 
a  sept  to  brinff  forward  every  one  of  his 
kindred  who  ^ould  be  charged  with  any 
heinous  crime,  we  certainly  perceive  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  Saxon  law,  not  as 
it  latterly  subsisted,  but  under  one  of  its 
prior  modifications.  For  I  think  that 
something  of  a  gradual  progression  may 
be  traced  to  the  history  of  this  famous 
police,  by  following  the  indications  af- 
forded by  those  laws  through  which  alone 
we  become  acquainted  with  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  Saxons  brought  with  them  from 
their  original  forests  at  least  as  much 
roughness  as  any  of  the  nations  which 
overturned  the  Roman  empire ;  and  their 
long  struggle  with  the  Bntons  could  not 
contribute  to  polish  their  manners.  The 
royal  authority  was  weak ;  and  little  had 
been  learned  of  that  regular  system  of 
government  which  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards acquired  from  the  provincial  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  they  were  mingled. 
No  people  were  so  much  addicted  to  rob- 
bery, to  riotous  frays,  and  to  feuds  ari- 
sing out  of  family  revenge,  as  the  Anglo 

*  Millar  on  the  £nghah  Goremment,  vol  L,  p. 
189. 
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Saxons.  Their  statiites  are  filled  with 
complaiats  that  the  public  peace  was 
opemy  Tiolated,  and  with  peiuuties  which 
aeem,  by  their  repetition,  to  have  been 
disregarded. «  The  vengeance  taken  by 
the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man  was  a  sa^ 
cred  right  which  no  law  ventured  to  for- 
bid, though  it  was  limited  by  those  which 
established  a  composition,  and  by  those 
which  protected  the  family  of  the  mur- 
derer from  their  resentment.  Even  the 
author  of  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Con- 
fessor speaks  of  this  family  warfare, 
where  the  composition  had  not  beep  paid, 
as  perfectly  lawfuL  *  But  the  law  of  com- 
position tended  probahly  to  increase  the 
number  of  crimes.  Though  the  sums 
imposed  were  sometimes  heavy,  men 
paid  them  with  the  help  of  their  relations^ 
or  entered  into  voluntary  associations, 
the  purposes  whereof  might  often  be 
laudable,  but  which  were  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  this  kind  of  abuse.  And  many 
lea  a  life  of  rapine,  forming  large  parties 
of  ruffians,  who  committed  murder  and 
robbery  with  little  dread  of  punishment. 

Against  this  disorderiy  condition  of  so- 
ciety,  the  wisdom  of  our  English  kings, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  great  coun- 
cils, was  employed  in  devising  remedies, 
which  ultimately  grew  up  into  a  peculiar 
system.  No  man  could  leave  the  shire 
to  which  he  belonged  without  the  per- 
mission of  its  alderman.f  No  man  could 
be  without  a  lord,  on  whom  he  depended ; 
though  he  might  quit  his  present  patron, 
It  was  under  the  condition  of  engaging 
himself  to  another.  If  he  failed  in  this, 
his  kindred  were  bound  to  present  him  in 
the  county-court,  and  to  name  a  lord  for 
him  themselves.  Unless  this  were  done, 
he  might  be  seized  by  any  one  who  met 
him  as  a  robber.^  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  the  peasants, 
it  was  not  very  practicable  for  one  of 
them  to  quit  his  place  of  residence.  A 
stranger  guest  could  not  be  received 
more  than  two  nights  as  such;  on  the 
third  the  host  became  responsible  for  his 
Himate's  conduct.^ 

The  peculiar  83r8tem  of  fVank-pledges 
seems  to  have  passed  through  the  follow- 
ing very  gradual  stages.  At  first  an  ac- 
cused person  was  obliged  to  find  bail]  for 

*  Parentitnis  occisi  fiat  emendatio,  vel  guenra 
•otnm  portetur.— Wilkins,  p.  199.  This,  like  many 
other  parte  of  that  spurious  treatiae,  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  some  older  laws,  or  at  least 
traditions.  I  do  not  conceive  that  this  private  re- 
vense  was  tolerated  bj  law  after  the  conquest. 

f  Leges  Alfrtdi,  c.  83. 

t  Leges  Athelstani,  p.  56. 

6  Leges  Edwardi  Confess.,  p.  202. 

0  Legee  Lothaiii  [regis  Gantii],  p.  8. 


standing  his  trial.  At  a  sdiBequent  pe* 
riod  his  relations  were  called  upon  to 
become  sureties  for  payment  of  the  com- 
position and  other  fiines  to  which  he  wis 
liaUe.*  They  were  even  subject  to  be 
imprisoned  until  payment  was  made,  and 
this  imprisonment  was  coounutable  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  next  stage 
was  to  make  persons  already  convict^, 
or  of  suspicious  repute,  give  sureties  for 
their  future  behaviour.f  It  is  not  till  the 
reiffn  of  Edgar  that  we  find  the  first  gen- 
eral law,  which  places  every  man  in  the 
condition  of  the  guilty  or  suspected,  and 
compels  him  to  find  a  surety,  who  shall 
be  responsible  for  his  appearance  when 
judicially  summoned.^  This  is  perpetu- 
ally repeated  and  enforced  in  later  stat- 
utes, during  his  reign  and  that  of  Ethelred. 
Finally,  the  laws  of  Canute  declare  the 
necessity  of  belonging  to  some  hundred 
and  tithmff,  as  well  as  of  providing  sure- 
ties ;^  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred, 
that  the  custom  of  rendenng  every  mem- 
ber of  a  tithinff  answerable  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  the  rest,  as  it  existed 
after  the  conquest,  is  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  this  Danish  monarch. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  notion 
which  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  already 
adverted  has  conceived,  that  *'  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tithing  were  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  one  another;  and  that 
the  society,  or  their  leader,  might  be 
prosecuted  and  compelled  to  make  repa- 
ration for  an  injury  committed  by  any  in- 
dividual.'* Upon  this  false  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  frank-pledges  the  whole 
of  his  analogical  reasoning  is  founded. 
It  is  indeed  an  error  very  current  in  pop- 
ular treatises,  and  which  might  plead 
the  authority  of  some  whose  professional 
learning  should  have  saved  them  from  so 
obvious  a  misstatement.  But,  in  fact,  the 
members  of  a  tithing  were  no  more  than 
perpetual  ban  for  each  other.  "The 
greatest  security  of  the  public  order  (sa^rs 
the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor),  is 
that  every  man  must  bind  himself  to  one 
of  those  societies  which  the  English  in 
general  call  freeborgs,  and  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  ten  men's  tale.'*|  This  con- 
sisted in  the  responsibility  of  ten  men, 
each  for  the  other,  throughout  every  vil- 
lage in  the  kingdom ;  so  that  if  one  of 
the  ten  committed  an^  fault,  the  nine 
should  produce  him  in  justice ;  where  he 
should  make  reparation  by  his  own  prop 


*  Leges  Edwardi  Senioris,  p.  53. 

t  Leges  Athelstani,  p.  57,  c.  S,  7,  8. 

i  Leges  Eadgari,  p.  78. 

6  Leges  Canoti,  p.  137. 

t  Leges  Edwardi,  in  Wilkins,  p.  201. 
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erty  or  by  petBonal  punishment.  If  he 
fled  from  Justice,  a  mode  was  provided, 
according  to  which  the  tithing  Blight 
clear  themselves  from  participation  in 
his  crime  or  escape;  in  default  of  sneh 
exculpation,  and  the  malefactor's  estate 
proving  deficient,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  ^ood  the  penalty.  And  it  is  equal- 
ly manifest  from  every  other  passage  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  ^s  ancient  in- 
stitution, that  the  obligaticm  of  the  tithing 
was  merely  that  of  permanent  bail,  re- 
sponsible only  indirectly  for  the  good  be- 
mviour  of  their  members. 

Every  freeman  above  the  age  of  tw^ve 
years  was  required 'to  be  enrolled  in 
some  tithing.*  In  order  to  enforce  this 
essential  part  of  police,  the  courts  of  the 
toum  and  leet  were  erected,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  separated  from  that  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  periodical  meetings  of  these, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  tithings,  whence  they  were  caU- 
ed  the  view  of  frank-pledge,  are  regula- 
ted in  Magna  Oharta.  But  tins  custom, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  full  vigour 
when  Bracton  wrote,  and  is  enforced  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  IL,  gradually  died 
away  in  succeeding  times.f  According 
to  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor, 
which  are  perhaps  of  insufficient  author- 
ity to  fix  the  existence  of  any  usage  be- 
fore the  concjuest,  lords,  who  possessed 
a  baronial  jurisdiction,  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  miUtary  tenants  and  the  ser^ 
vants  of  their  hcHise^ld  under  their  own 
p9culiar  frank-pledge.;(  Nor  was  any 
freeholder,  in  the  a^e  of  Bracton,  bound 
to  be  enrolled  in  a  ftithing. 

It  remains  only^  before  we  conclude 
P  this  sketdi)  of  the  Anglo^axon 

num  wbeth-  System,  to  consider  the  once 
•r  known  b«.  famous  question  respecting 
ta^^ihe  eoo.  the  establishment  of  feudal  te- 
nures in  England  before  the 
conquest.  The  position  asserted  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  in  his  Glossary,  that 
lands  were  not  held  feudally  before  that 
period,  having  been  denied  by  the  Irish 
judges  in  the  great  case  of  tenures,  he 
was  compelled  to  draw  up  his  treatise  on 
feuds,  in  which  it  is  more  fully  maintain- 
ed.    Several  other  writers,  especially 

*  Leges  Canuti,  p.  136. 

1  :$tat.  18  £.  II.  Traces  of  the  actual  view  of 
frank- pledge  appear  in  Cornwall  as  late  as  the  10th 
of  Henry  v  I..  Kot.  Parliam.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403.  And 
indeed  Selden  tells  us  (Janus  Anglorum,  t  ii.,  p. 
993),  that  It  was  not  quite  obsolete  in  his  time. 
The  form  ma^,  for  aught  I  know,  be  kept  up  in 
some  parts  of  England  at  this  day.  For  some  rea- 
son wbich  I  cannot  explain,  the  distribution  by 
tens  was  changed  into  one  by  dozens. — Britton,  c. 
89,  and  Stat.  18  E.  IL  $  P.  202. 


Hickes,  Madox,  and  Sir  Martl^  Wright, 
have  taken  the  same  side.  But  names 
equally  respectable  might  be  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale ;  and  I  think  the  pre* 
vailing  bias  of  modem  antiouaries  is  in 
iBLvoiir  of  at  least  a  modified  affirmative 
as  to  this  question* 

Lands  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  divided  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
into  bocland  and  folkland.  The  form^ 
was  held  in  full  prc^riety,  and  might  be 
conveyed  by  hoc  or  written  grant;  the 
latter  was  occupied  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, yielding  rent  or  other  service,  and 
perhaps  without  any  estate  in  the  land, 
but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  These 
two  species  of  tenure  might  be  compared 
to  freehold  and  copyhold,  if  the  latter  had 
retained  its  original  dependance  upon  the 
will  of  the  lord.  *  Bocland  w  as  devisable 
by  will ;  it  was  equally  shared  among  the 
children ;  it  was  capable  of  being  entailed 
by  the  person  under  whose  grant  it  was 
originally  taken ;'  and,  in  case  of  a  treach- 
erous or  cowardly  desertion  from  the 
army,  it  was  forfeited  lo  the  crown.t 

It  is  an  improbable,  and  even  extrava- 
gant supposition,  that  all  these  hereditary 
estates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  freeholders 
were  originally  parcels  of  the  royal  de- 
mesne, and  consequently  that  the  king 
was  once  the  sole  propiietor  in  his  king- 
dom. Whatever  partitions  were  made 
upon  the  conquest  of  a  British  province, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  shares  of  the 
army  were  coeval  with  those  of  the  gen- 
eral. The  great  mass  of  Saxon  property 
could  not  have  been  held  by  actual  bene- 
ficiary grants  from  the  crown.  However, 
the  royal  demesnee  were  undoubtedly 
very  extensive.  They  continued  to  be 
so  even  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
after  the  donations  of  his  predecessors. 
And  several  instruments  granting  lands 
to  individuals,  besides  those  in  favour  of 
the  church,  are  extant.  These  are  gen- 
erally couched  in  that  style  of  full  and 
unconditional  conveyance,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  all  such  charters  of  the  same 

*  This  sappoeition  m^y  plead  the  great  authori- 
ties of  Somner  and  Lye,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lexicog- 
rapherSi  and  appears  to  me  far  more  probable  than 
the  theory  of  Sir  John  Delrymple,  in  his  Essay  on 
Feudal  Property,  or  that  of  the  author  of  a  dis- 
course  on  the  Bocland  and  Folkland  of  the  Saxons, 
1775,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Ibbetson.  The 
first  of  these  supposes  bocland  to  have  been  feudal, 
and  folkland  allodial ;  the  second  roost  strangely 
takes  folkland  for  feudal.  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 
whether  thainland  and  reveland,  which  occur 
sometimes  in  Domesday  Book,  merely  correspond 
with  the  other  two  denominations. 

t  Wilkins,  p.  43, 145.  The  latter  law  is  copied 
from  one  of  CWlemagne's  Capitularies.— Baluae 
p.  767. 
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age  upon  the  continent.  Some  excep- 
tions, however,  occur;  the  lands  be- 
queathed by  Alfred  to  certain  of  his  no- 
bles were  to  return  to  his  family  in  de- 
fault of  male  heirs ;  and  Hickes  is  of 
opinion  that  the  royal  consent,  which 
seems  to  have  been  required  for  the  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  some  estates, 
was  necessary  on  account  of  their  bene- 
ficiary tenure.* 

All  the  freehold  lands  of  England,  ex- 
cept some  of  those  belonging  to  the 
church,  were  subject  to  three  great  public 
burdens;  military  service  in  the  king^s 
expeditions,  or  at  least  in  defensive  war,t 
the  repair  of  bridges,  and  that  of  royal 
fortresses.  These  obligations,  and  espe- 
cially the  first,  have  been  sometimes 
thought  to  denote  a  feudal  tenure.  There 
is,  however,  a  confusion  into  which  we 
may  fall  by  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
the  rights  of  a  king  as  chief  lord  of  his 
vassals,  and  as  sovereign  of  his  subjects. 
In  every  country,  the  supreme  power  is 
entitled  to  use  the  arm  of  each  citizen 
in  the  public  defence.  The  usage  of  all 
nations  agrees  with  common  reason  in 
establishing  this  great  principle.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  peculiarly  feudal  in 
this  military  service  of  landholders;  it 
was  due  from  the  allodial  proprietors 
upon  the  continent ;  it  was  derived  from 
their  German  ancestors ;  it  had  been  fixed, 
probably,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy upon  the  first  settlement  in  Brit- 
ain. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that 
a  thane  forfeited  his  hereditary  freehold 
by  misconduct  in  battle ;  a  penalty  more 
severe  than  was  inflicted  upon  allodial  pro- 
prietors on  the  continent.  We  even  find 
in  the  earliest  Saxon  laws,  that  the  sith- 
oundman,  who  seems  to  have  correspond- 
ed to  the  inferior  thane  of  later  times,  for- 
feited his  land  by  neglect  of  attendance 
in  war ;  for  which  an  allodialist  in  France 
would  only  have  paid  his  heribannum,  or 
penalty .^  Nevertheless,  as  the  policy  of 
different  states  may  enforce  the  duties 
of  subjects  by  more  or  less  severe  sanc- 
tions, I  do  not  know  that  a  law  of  for- 
feiture in  such  cases  is  to  be  considered 
as  positively  implying  a  feudal  tenure. 

But  a  much  stronger  presumption  is 
afforded  by  passages  that  indicate  a  mu- 

*  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p,  GO. 

f  This  duty  is  by  soine  ezptressed  rata  expedi- 
tio:  by  others,  hostis  propulsio,  which  seems  to 
make  no  small  difference.  But,  unfortunately, 
most  of  the  military  service  which  an  Anglo-Saxon 
freeholder  had  to  render  was  of  the  latter  kind. 

%  Leses  In»,  p.  23.  Du  Cange,  toc.  Heribannum. 
By  the  laws  of  Canute,  p.  135,  a  fine  only  was  im- 
posed for  this  offence. 


tual  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  among  the 
free  proprietors.  The  most  powerful  sub- 
jects have  not  a  natural  light  to  the  ser- 
vice of  other  freemen.  But  in  the  laws 
enacted  during  the  Heptarchy,  we  find 
it  hinted  that  the  sithcundman,  or  petty 
gentleman^  might  be  dependar«t  on  a  su- 
perior lord.*  This  is  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  some  ecclesiastical  canons, 
apparently  of  the  tenth  centunr,  which 
distinguish  the  king's  thane  from  the 
landholder,  who  depended  upon  a  lord.t 
Other  proofs  of  this  might  be  brought 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.^  It  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  prove  a  mutual  re- 
lation between  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
der of  gentry,  in  order  to  establish  the 
existence  of  feudal  tenures.  For  this  re- 
lation was  often  personal,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned more  fully  in  another  place,  and 
bore  the  name  of  commendation.  And 
no  nation  was  so  rigorous  as  the  English 
in  compelling  every  man,  from  the  king's 
thane  to  the  ceorl,  to  place  himself  under 
a  lawful  superior.  Hence  the  question 
is  not  to  be  hastily  decided  on  the  credit 
of  a  few  passages  that  express  this  gra^ 
dation  of  dependance ;  feudal  vassalage, 
the  object  of  our  inquiry,  being  of  a  real, 
not  a  personal  nature,  and  resulting  entire- 
ly from  the  tenure  of  particular  lands.  But 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  personal  rela- 
tion of  client,  if  1  may  use  that  word, 
might  in  a  multitude  of  cases  be  changed 
into  that  of  vassal.  And  certainly  many 
of  the  motives  which  operated  in  France 
to  produce  a  very  general  commutation 
of  allodial  into  feudal  tenure  might  have 
a  similar  influence  in  England,  where  the 
disorderly  condition  of  society  made  it 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  some  potent  lord. 

The  word  thane  corresponds  in  its  de* 
rivation  to  vassal ;  and  the  latter  term  is 
used  by  Asserius,  the  contemporary  bi- 
ographer of  Alfred,  in  speaking  of  the 
nobles  of  that  prince.^  In  their  attend- 
ance, too,  upon  the  royal  court,  and  the 
fidehty  which  was  expected  from  them, 
the  king's  thanes  seem  exactly  to  have 
resembled  that  class  of  followers  who, 
under  difierent  appellations,  were  the 
guards  as  well  as  courtiers  of  the  Frank 
and  Lombard  sovereigns.  But  I  have 
remarked  that  the  woM  thane  is  not  ap- 

*  Leges  Inae,  p.  10, 23.  f  Wilkins,  p.  101. 

1  P.  71, 144, 145. 

^  Alfredus  cum  paucis  suis  nobilibus,  et  etiam 
cum  quibusdam  mihtibus  et  V&ssallis,  p.  166.  No- 
biles  Vassalli  Sumertunensis  pagi,  p.  167.  Yet 
Hickes  obiects  to  the  authenticity  of  a  charter  as- 
cribed to  Edgar,  because  it  contams  the  word  Vas- 
salluB,  "^uam  k  Nortmannis  Angli  habuenmt.*'^ 
Dissertatio  Epistol.,  p.  7. 
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plied  to  the  whole  body  of  gentry  in  the 
more  ancient  laws,  where  the  word  eorl 
is  opposed  to  the  eeorl  or  roturier,  and 
that  of  nihcundman*  to  the  royal  than^. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  infer  from  the 
extension  of  this  latter  word  to  a  large 
class  of  persons,  that  we  should  ifiterpret 
it  with  a  close  attention  to  etymology,  a 
very  uncertain  guide  in  almost  all  inves- 
tigations. 

For  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Norman  invasion,  we  cannot  have  re- 
course to  a  better  authority  than  Domes- 
day Book.  That  incomparable  record 
contains  the  names  of  every  tenant,  and 
the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  under  the 
Confessor,  as  well  as  the  time  of  its  com- 
pilation; and  seems  to  give  little  coun- 
tenance to  the  notion  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  system  of  our  laws  had 
been  effected  during  the  interval.  In  al- 
most every  page,  we  meet  with  tenants 
either  of  the  crown,  ot  of  othbr  lords, 
denominated  thanes,  freeholders  (liberi 
homines)  or  soccagers  (socmanni).  Some 
of  these,  it  is  stated,  mis^t  sell  their 
lands  to  whom  they  pleased ;  others  were 
restricted  from  alienation.  Some,  as  it  is 
expressed,  might  go  with  their  lands 
whither  they  would ;  by  which  I  under- 
stand the  right  of  commending  themselves 
to  any  patron  of  their  choice.  These, 
of  course,  could  not  be  feudal  tenants  in 
any  proper  notion  of  that  term.  Others 
could  not  depart  from  the  lord  whom 
they  served ;  not  certainly  that  they 
were  personally  bound  to  the  soil,  but  so 
long  as  they  retained  it,  the  seigniory  of 
the  superior  could  not  be  defeated.!    But 


*  Wilkins,  p.  3,  7, 23,  &c.  This  is  an  obscure 
word,  occurring  only,  I  believe,  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy. Wilkins  translates  it,  jpropoaitsspaganus, 
which  gives  a  wrong  idea.  But  g«ncA,  which  is 
plainly  the  same  wora.  is  used  in  Alfred's  transla- 
tion of  Bede  for  a  gentleman  or  nobleman.  Where 
Bede  uses  comes,  the  Saxon  is  always  gesith  or 
gesithmsn ;  where  princeps  or  dux  occurs,  theyer- 
sion  is  ealdoraian.~Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  p. 
643. 

t  It  sometimes  weakens  a  proposition  which  is 
capable  of  innumerable  proofs  to  take  a  very  few 
at  random :  yet  the  following  casual  specimens  will 
illustrate  the  conunon  languase  of  Domesday  Book. 

Hase  tria  maneria  tenuit  UWeva  tempore  regis 
Edwardi  et  potuit  ira  cum  terr4  quo  volebAt,  p.  85. 

Toti  emit  earn  T.  R.  E.  (temp,  regis  Edwardi) 
de  ecclesiA  Malmsburiensi  ad  statem  trium  homi- 
nom  ;  et  infra  hunc  terminum  poterat  ire  cum  eA 
ad  quern  vellet  dominum,  p.  72. 

Tres  Angli  tenuerunt  Dameford  T.  R.  E.  et  non 

Kterant  ab  ecclesi4  separari.    Duo  ex  iis  redde- 
nt  V  solidoe,  et  tertius  serviebat  sicut  Thainns, 
p.  68. 

Has  terras  qui  tenuerunt  T.  R.  E.  quo  TOluenmt 
ire  poterunt,  preter  unum  SericToeatum,  qui  in 
Ragendal  tenuit  iii  caracatas  terra ;  sed  non  poterat 
cum  e4  alicubi  recedera,  p.  235. 


I  am  not  aware  tbat  military  service  is 
specified  in  any  instance  to  be  due  from 
one  of  these  tenants ;  though  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  as  to  a  negative  proposition  of 
this  kind  with  any  confidence. 

No  direct  evidence  appears  as  to  the 
ceremony  of  homage  or  the  oath  of  feal- 
ty before  the  conquest.  The  feudal  ex- 
action of  aid  in  certain  prescribed  cases 
seems  to  have  been  unknown.  Still  less 
could  those  of  wardship  and  marriage 
prevail,  which  were  no  paru  of  the  great 
feudal  system,  but  introduced,  and  per- 
haps invented,  by  our  rapacious  Norman 
tyrants.  The  English  lawyers,  through 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  feud0  upon  the  continent,  have 
treated  these  unjust  innovations  as  if  they 
had  fcirmed  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
and  sprung  naturally  from  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal.  And,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  question^  Sir  Hen- 
ry Spelman  has  certainly  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  them  in  concluding  that  feu- 
dal tenures  did  not  exist  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, because  their  lands  were  not 
in  ward,  nor  their  persons  sold  in  mar- 
riage. But  I  cannot  equally  concur. with 
this  eminent  person  in  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  reliefs  during  the  same  period. 
If  the  heriot,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  Edgar*  (though  it  may  prob- 
ably have  been  an  established  custom 
long  before),  were  not  identical  with 
the  rehef,  it  bore  at  least  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  it.  A  charter  of  Etheked's 
interprets  one  word  by  the  other.f  In 
the  laws  of  William,  which  re-enact 
those  of  Canute  concerning  heriots,  the 
term  relief  is  employed  as  synonymous.^ 
Though  the  henot  was  in  later  times 
paid  in  chattels,  the  relief  in  money,  it  is 
equally  true  that  originally  the  law  fixed 
a  sum  of  money  in,  certain  cases  for  the 
heriot,  and  a  chattel  for  the  rehef.  And 
the  most  plausible  distinction  alleged  by 
Spelman,  that  the  heriot  is  by  law  due 
from  the  personal  estate,  but  the  reUef 
from  the  heir,  seems  hardly  appUcable  to 
that  remote  age,  when  the  law  of  succes- 
sion as  to  real  and  personal  estate  was 
not  different. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  anbther  place, 
how  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  generally,  and  at  last  inseparably, 
connected  with  feudal  tenure.  Of  this 
right  we  meet  frequent  instances  in  the 
laws  and  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  not  in  those  of  an  early  date.  A 
charter  of  Edred  grants  to  the  monastery 


*  Selden's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1620. 

t  Hist.  Ramse^ens,  p.  430. 

t  T.«ees  Gannti,  p.  144.    Leges  Golialmi,  p.  2tt. 
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of  Croyland  toe,  sac,  toll,  team,  and  in- 
fangthef;  words  which  j(«Qerally  went 
together  in  the  description  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  signify  the  right  of  holding  a 
court  to  which  ail  freemen  of  the  terri- 
tory should  repair,  of  deciding  pleas 
therein,  as  well  as  of  imposinff  amerce- 
ments according  to  law,  of  touting  tolls 
upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and  of  ponishing 
capitally  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  within 
the  limits  of  the  manor.*  Another  char- 
ter from  the  confessor  gnmts  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Ramsey  similar  rights  over  ail 
who  were  suiters  to  the  sheriff^s  coml, 
subject  to  military  service,  and  capable 
of  landed  possessions ;  that  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive, all  who  were  not  in  servitodcf  By 
a  law  of  Ethelred,  none  but  the  king  could 
have  Jurisdiction  overs  royal  tbane^ 
And  I>omesday  Book  is  Ml  of  decisive 
proofs,  that  the  English  lords  had  their 
courts  wherein  they  rendered  justice  to 
their  suiters,  like  the  continental  nobility ; 
privileges  which  ate  noticed  with  great 
precision  in  that  recoid,  as  part  of  the 
statistical  survey.  For  the  right  of  Juris- 
diction at  a  time  when  punishments  were 
almost  whoUy  pecnniaiy,  was  a  matter 
of  property,  and  sought  from  motives  of 
raracity  as  well  as  pride. 

whether,  therefore,  the  law  of  feudal 
tenures  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
England  before  the  conquest,  must  be  left 
to  every  reader's  determination.  Per- 
haps any  attempt  to  decide  it  positively 
would  end  in  a  verbal  dispute.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  every  political  institution, 
three  thinoB  are  to  be  considered:  the 
principle,  die  form,  and  the  name.  The 
last  will  probably  not  be  found  in  any 
genuine  Anfflo-Saxon  record.^  Of  the 
former,  or  me  peculiar  ceremonies  and 
incidents  of  a  regular  fief,  there  is  some, 
though  not  much  appearance.  But  Uiose 
who  reflect  upon  the  dependance  in  which 
fr«e  and  even  noble  tenants  held  their 
estates  of  other  subjects,  and  upon  the 

*  Ingulfiift,  p.  35.  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  the 
fjQtbenticity  of  these  chartets,  which  at  all  erents 
•re  nearly  as  old  as  the  Gonqaest.  Hickes  calls 
most  of  them  in  question.— Dissert.  Epist.,  p.  66 : 
bat  some  later  antiquaries  seem  to  have  been  more 
fovourable. — Arcbcologia,  vol.  zviii.,  p.  49.  Nou- 
Teau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  t.  i.,  p.  348. 

tHist  Ramsey,  p.  454. 

t  P.  118.  This  IS  the  earliest  allusion,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  to  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  Sax- 
on laws.  Probably  it  was  not  frequent  till  near  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century. 

^  Feodum  twice  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Al- 
trta ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ased  in  its  proper 
sense,  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  instrument  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Latin.  It  was  much 
more  consonant  to  Alfred's  practice  to  employ  his 
Qfwn  langoage. 


rlvileges  of  territodal  jorisdietion,  wO^ 
think,  perceive  much  of  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  feudal  relation,  thougk 
in  a  less  mature  and  systematic  sh^M 
than  it  assumed  after  ibe  Nonnan  oon^ 
quest. 


PART  n. 

THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Anglo-Norman  CoB8tiU]tion.--Caases  of  the 
Conquest — Policy  and  character  oi  WiUiaiD — 
his  Tyranny.— Introduction  of  Feudal  Services. 
— I>Sfferenee  between  the  Feudal  Oovemments 
of  Prance  and  England.— Oaoses  of  the  great 
Power  of  the  first  Nmman  KiiigB.«->AriiiinfT 
Character  of  their  Government— Great  CooneiL 
—Resistance  of  the  Barons  to  John. — Magna 
Charta— itsprincipal  Articles.— Reign  of  Henry 
III.— Tlie  Constitution  acquires  a  more  liberal 
Character.-oJndicial  System  of  the  Angk>-Nor- 
mans.— Cuiia  Regis,  fiicheqoer,  &c— Estab* 
lishment  of  the  Common  I^w— its  eflfoct  in 
fixing  the  Constitution. — Remarks  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  Aristocraticai  Privileges  in  England. 

It  is  deemed  by  William  of  Makosbuiy 
an  extraordinary  work  of  Prov-  osequsatsr 
idence,  that  the  English  should  Bsciaiid  by 
have  given  up  all  for  lost  after  ^""•°>- 
tfae  battle  of  Hastings,  where  only  a 
small  though  brave  army  had  perished.* 
It  was  indeed  the  conquest  of  a  gieal 
kingdom  by  the  prince  of  a  single  prov-> 
ince,  an  event  not  easily  parallel^,  where 
the  vanquished  were  little,  if  at  all,  less 
courageous  than  their  enemies,  and  where 
no  domestic  factions  exposed  the  countnr 
to  an  invader.  Yet  William  was  so  ad- 
vantageously situated,  that  his  succesa 
seems  neither  unaccountable  nor  any 
matter  of  discredit  to  the  English  nation. 
The  heir  of  the  house  of  Gerdic  had  been 
already  set  aside  at  the  election  of  Ha- 
rold ;  and  his  youth,  joined  to  a  medioc- 
rity of  understanding  which  excited  nei- 
ther esteem  nor  fear,t  gave  no  encour- 
agement to  the  scheme  of  placing  him 
upon  the  throne  in  those  moments  of 
imminent  peril  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  England  was  peculiarly  des- 
titute of  great  men.    The  weak  reigns 


*  Malmsb.,  p.  53.  And  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  emphatically :  Millesimo  et  sexagesimo  sexto 
anno  gratis,  perfecit  domioator  Deus  de  genie  An- 
glonim  quod  diu  cogiUverat— Genti  namque  Nor- 
mannorum  aspem  et  callids  tradidit  eoe  ad  exter- 
minandum,  p.  210. 

t  £dgar,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts 
to  recover  the  kingdom,  was  trested  by  William 
with  a  kindness  which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  contempt  of  his  understanding ;  for  he  was 
not  wanting  m  courage.  He  became  the  iutimate 
friend  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  for- 
tunes, as  well  aa  character,  much  resembled  hia 
own. 
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of  Ethelred  and  Sdward  had  rendered 
the  government  a  mere  oligarchy,  and 
reduced  the  nobilhy  into  the  state  of 
retainers  to  a  few  leading  houses,  the 
representatives  of  which  were  every  way 
unequal  to  meet  such  an  ei\emy  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  If  indeed  the  con- 
current testimony  of  historians  does  not 
exaggerate  his  forces,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  England  possessed  military  re- 
sources sufficient  to  have  resisted  so  nu- 
merous and  well-appointed  an  army. 

This  forlorn  state  of  the  country  indu- 
ced, if  it  did  not  Justify^  the  measure  of 
tendering  the  crown  to  William,  which 
he  had  a  pretext  or  title  to  claim,  arising 
from  the  mtenticms,  perhaps  the  mromise, 
perhaps  even  the  testament  of  Edward, 
which  had  more  weight  in  those  times 
than  it  deserved,  and  was  at  least  better 
than  the  naked  title  of  conquest.  And 
this,  supported  by  ai»  oath  exactly  similar 
to  that  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  nuiltitude,  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Novmans,  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  gave  aa  much  appearance 
of  a  regular  succession  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  would  permit.  Those 
who  yielded  lo  such  circumstances  could 
not  foresee,  and  were  unwilling  to  antici- 
pate, the  bitterness  of  that  servitude  which 
William  and  his  Norman  followers  were 
to  bring  upon  their  country. 

The  commencement  of  his  admiois- 
Htecondact  tratiou  wa»  tolerably  equita^ 
•idntmod.  ble.  ThQUgh  many  confisca- 
^'^'^  tions  took  place,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Norman  army,  yet  the  mass 
of  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its 
former  possessors.  Offices  of  high  trust 
were  bestowed  upon  Enghshmen,  even 
upon  those  whose  family  renown  might 
have  raised  the  most  asfMring  thoughts.* 
But  partly  through  the  inso- 


I  tyraa-  lence  and  ii\justice  of  William's 
™«^  Norman  vassals,  partly  through 
the  suspiciousness  natural  to  a  man  con- 
scious of  having  overturned  the  national 
government,  his  yoke  soon  became  more 
heavy.  The  English  were  oppressed; 
they  rebelled,  were  subdued,  and  op^ 
pressed  again.  All  their  risings  were 
without  concert,  and  desperate;  they 
wanted  men  fit  to  head  them,  and  for- 
tresses to  sustain  thair  revolt.f    After  a 

*  Ordericus  Yitalis,  p.  520  (ia  Du  ChMM,  Uiit. 
Norm.  Script). 

t  Ordericus  notioes  tlw  want  of  castles  in  Eog- 
laod,  as  one  reason  wbj  tebellions  were  easily 
qaelled,  p.  511.  Failing  m  their  attao^ita  at  a  gen- 
erous resistance,  the  £nglish  endeaTouied  to  ^ 
rid  of  their  enemies  by  assassination,  to  which 
many  Normans  became  victims.  William  there- 
fore enacted,  that  in  every  case  of  mmrdtr,  which 


verv  few  y«ai9  they  sank  in  despair,  and 
yielded  for  a  century  to  the  indignities  of 
a  comparatively  small  body  of  stranger* 
without  a  single  tumult.  So  possible  it 
it  for  a  nation  to  be  kept  in  permanent 
servitude^  even  without  losing  its  reputa- 
tion for  individual  courage,  or  its  desire 
of  freedom ! 

The  tyranny  of  William  displayed  lest 
of  passion  or  insolence  than  of  that  in- 
difference about  human  sufiering  which 
distinguishes  a  cold  and  far-sighted  states- 
man. Impressed  by  the  frequent  risings 
of  the  English  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  and  by  the  recolleetion,  as  one 
historian  obsenres,  that  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  Canute  had  only  ended  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danish  line,*  he  formed 
the  scheme  of  riveting  such  fetters  upon 
the  conouered  nation  that  aU  resistance 
should  become  impracticable.  Those 
who  had  obt^ned  honourable  offices  were 
successively  deprived  of  them ;  even  the 
bishops  and  abbota  of  English  birth  were 
deposed;!  a  stretch  of  power  very  ain-^ 
gular  in  that  ago,  and  which  marks  hour 
much  the  great  talents  of  William  made 
him  feared  by  the  church,  in  the  moment 
of  her  highest  pretensions,  for  Gregory 
Vn.  was  in  the  papal  chair.  Morcar, 
one  of  the  most  illustrioas  English,  suf- 
fered perpetuad  imprisonment.  Walthe- 
off,  a  man  of  equally  conspicuous  birth, 
lost  his  head  upon  a  scaJBold  by  a  very 
harsh,  if  not  iniquitous  sentence.  It  waa 
so  rare  in  those  times  to  inflict  judicially 
any  capital  punishment  upon  persons  of 
such  rank,  tnat  his  death  seems  to  have 
produced  more  indignation:  and  despair  ii^ 
England  than  any  single  circumstance. 
The  name  of  Englishman,  was  turned  into 
a  reproach.  None  of  that  race  for  a  hun-^ 
dred  years  were  raised  to  any  dignity  in 
the  state  or  church-l  Their  language, 
and  the  characters  in  which  it  was  writ^ 
ten,  were  rejected  as  barbarous ;  in  all 
schools,  children   were  taught  French, 


strictly  meant  the  killing  of  anv  one  by  an  un» 
known  hand,  the  handled  should  be  liable  in  a  fine, 
unless  thev  could  prove  the  person  murdered  to  be 
an  Englishman.  Thia  waa  tried  by  an  inquest, 
upon  wnat  was  called  a  presentment  of  Bngliahry. 
But  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  two  nations 
having  been  very  much  intermingled,  this  inquiry, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  d.  26. 
ceased,  aod  in  every  caae  of  a  freeman  muraeren 
by  persons  unknown,  the  hondrcd  waa  fioad.-*See 
however  Bnicton,  L  iii.,  c  X^ 

«  Mahssbury,  p,  104.  f  Hoveden,  p.  463. 

t  Becket  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man who  reached  any  considerable  dignity .~*Lord 
Lyttleton's  Hist  of  Henry  II.,  vol  u.,  p.  23.  And 
£^mer  declares  thst  Henry  I.  would  not  place  a 
single  Englishman  al  the  head  of  a  monastery.  Si 
Anglus  erat,  nulla  virtus,  ui  honors  aliquo  oignaa 
ju£caretur,  eum  poterat  adjuvare,  p.  110. 
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and  the  laws  were  administered  in  no 
other  tonffue.*  It  is  well  known  that 
this  use  of  French  in  all  legal  proceed- 
ings lasted  till  the  reign  of  £dward  III. 

This  exclusion  of  the  English  from  po- 
ConfiMation  Htical  privileges  was  accom- 
of  EngUah  paoied  with  such  a  confiscation 
properly.  ^f  property  as  never  perhaps 
has  proceeded  from  any  government  not 
avowedly  founding  its  title  upon  the 
sword.  In  twenty  years  from  the  acces- 
sion of  William,  almost  the  whole  soil 
of  England  had  been  divide^  among  for- 
eigners. Of  the  native  proprietors  many 
h'cid  perished  in  the  scenes  of  rapine  and 
tyramiy  which  attended  this  convulsion ; 
many  were  fallen  into  the  utmost  pover- 
ty ;  and  not  a  few,  certainly,  still  held 
their  lands  as  vassals  of  Norman  lords. 
Several  English  nobles,  desperate  of  the 
fortunes  of  their  country,  sought  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
proved their  valour  in  the  wars  of  Alex- 
ius against  another  Norman  conqueror 
scarcely  less  celebrated  than  their  own, 
Robert  Ouiscard.  Under  the  name  of 
Varangians,  those  true  and  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  Byzantine  empire  preserv- 
ed to  its  dissolution  their  ancient  Saxon 
idiom,  f 

The  extent  of  this  spoliation  of  prop- 
erty is  not  to  be  gathered  merely  from 
historians,  whose  language  might  be  ac- 
cused of  vagueness  and  ampHfiCHtion.  In 
the  great  national  survey  of  Domesday 
Book,  we  have  an  indisputable  record  of 
this  vast  territorial  revolution  during  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.    I  am  indeed  sur- 

Srised  at  Brady's  position,  that  the  Eng- 
sh  had  suffered  an  indiscriminate  depri- 
vation of  their  lands.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  a  few  left  in  almost  every  county, 
who  still  enjoyed  the  estates  which  they 
held  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  free 
from  any  superiority  but  that  of  the 
crown,  and  were  denominated,  as  in  for- 

*  In^lfos,  p.  61.  Tantiim  tunc  Anglicos  abo- 
minati  sunt,  ut  quantocunqcie  merito  pollerent,  de 
di^itatibus  repellebantur;  et  multo  minus  habilea 
alienigens  de  quAcunque  aliA  natione,  qu«9  sub 
CGelo  est,  extitissent,  gratanter  assumerentur.  Ip- 
sun^  etiam  idicnna  tantum  abhorrebant,  quod  leges 
terras,  statutaque  Angliconim  regum  linguA  Gal* 
licA  tractarentur;  et  pueris  etiam  in  scholia  prin- 
cipia  literarum  grammatica  Gallic^,  ac  non  Angli- 
c&  traderentur;  modus  etiam  scribendi  An^licus 
omilteretur,  et  modus  Gallicus  in  chartis  et  m  li- 
bris  omnibus  admitteretur. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  x.,  p.  223.  No  writer,  except  per- 
haps the  Saxon  Chronicler,  is  so  full  of  William's 
tyranny  as  Ordericus"  Vitalis,— See  particularly  pp. 
507,  512,  514,  521, 523,  in  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Norm. 
Script.  Ordericus  was  an  Englishman,  but  pass- 
ed at  ten  vears  old,  A.  D.  1084,  into  Normandy, 
where  he  became  professed  in  the  monastery  of 
Eu.  ibid.,  p.  924. 


mer  times,  the  king's  thanes.*  Cosp&- 
tric,  son  perhaps  of  one  of  that  name 
who  had  possessed  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, held  forty-one  manors  in 
Yorkshire,  though  many  of  them  are  sta- 
ted in  Domesday  to  be  waste.  Inferior 
freeholders  were  probably  much  less  dis- 
turbed in  their  estates  than  the  higher 
class.  Though  few  of  English  birth  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  entire  manors,  even  by  a 
mesne  tenure,  it  is  reasqnaUe  to  suppose 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  ap- 

gear,  under  various  denominations,  to 
ave  possessed  small  freeholds  and  par- 
cels of  manors,  were  no  other  than  the 
original  natives. 

Besides  the  severities  exercised  upon 
the  English  after  every  insur-  peTastauon 
rection,  two  instances  of  Will-  of  York«bi« 
iam's  nnsparing  cruelty  are  JSJ^^^" 
well  known,  the  devastation  of 
Yorkshire  and  of  the  New  Forest.  In  th  e 
former,  which  had  the  tyrant's  plea,  ne- 
cessity, for  its  pretext,  an  invasion  being 
threatened  from  Denmark,  the  whole 
country  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Hum- 
her  was  laid  so  desolate,  that  for  nine  years 
afterward  there  was  not  an  inhabited  vil- 
lage, and  hardly  an  inhabitant  left;  the 
wasting  of  this  district  having  been  follow- 
ed bv  a  famine,  which  swept  away  the 
whole  population.!  That  of  the  New  For- 
est, though  undoubtedly  less  calamitous  in 
its  effects,  seems  even  more  monstrous, 
from  the  frivolousness  of  the  cause.t  He 
aflfotested  several  other  tracts.  And  these 
favourite  demesnes  of  the  Norman  kings 
were  protected  by  a  system  of  iniquitous 
and  cruel  regulations,  called  the  Forest 
Laws,  which  it  became  afterward  a  great 
object  with  the  assertors  of  liberty  to 
correct.  The  penalty  for  killing  a  stag 
or  a  boar  was  loss  of  eyes :  for  William 
loved  the  great  game,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.^ 
A  more  general  proof  of  the  ruinous 


*  Brady,  whose  unfairness  alwavs  keeps  pace 
with  his  ability,  pretends  that  all  these  were  me- 
nial officers  of  the  king's  household.  But  notwith- 
standing the  difficaltj  of  dispronng  these  gratai- 
toas  suppositions,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  many 
of  the  English  proprietors  in  Domesday  could  not 
have  been  of  this  description.— See  p.  99, 153, 21S, 
219,  and  other  places.  The  question,  however, 
was  not  worth  a  battle,  though  it  makes  a  figure  in 
the  controrersy  of  Normans  and  Anti-Normana, 
between  Dugdale  and  Brady  on  the  one  aide,  and 
TyrrelK  Petyt,  and  Atwood  on  the  other. 

t  Malmsbary,  p.  103.  Hoveden,  p.  451.  Orde- 
ric.  Vitalis,  p.  614.  The  desolation  of  Yorkshire 
continued  in  Malmsbury's  time,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  afterward ;  nudum  omntum  solum  vob^vlb  m 
hoc  etiam  tempus. 

t  Malmsbury,  p.  111. 

i  Ohron.  Stton.,  p.  191. 
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Prooft  of  oppression  of  William  the  Con- 
Son^from  ^"^^^^  ^^Y  ^®  deduced  from  the 
Dnmewiay  comparative  condition  of  the 
Book.  English  towns  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  compi 
lation  of  Domesday.  At  the  former 
epoch  there  were  in  York  1607  inhabited 
houses,  at  the  latter  967 ;  at  the  former 
there  were  in  Oxford  721,  at  the  latter 
943;  of  172  houses  in  Porchester,  100 
were  destroyed ;  of  243  in  Derby,  103 ; 
of  487  in  Chester,  205.  Some  other 
towns  had  suffered  less,  but  scarcely  any 
one  fails  to  exhibit  marks  of  a  decayed 
population.  As  to  the  relative  nuraberis 
of  the  peasantry  and  value  of  lands  at 
these  two  periods,  it  would'  not  be  easy 
to  assert  any  thing  without  a  laborious 
examination  of  Domesday  Book. 

The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  ^- 
DomaiM  of  tensive  and  scattered  over  every 
iiie  crown,  county,  Were  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  support  its  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence;* and  William,  far  from  wasting 
this  revenue  by  prodigal  grants,  took 
care  to  let  them  at  the  highest  rate  to 
farm,  little  caring  how  much  the  cultiva- 
tors were  racked  by  his  tenants.f  Yet 
his  exactions,  both  feudal  and  in  the  way 
of  tallage  from  his  burgesses  and  the  ten- 
ants of  his  vassals,  were  almost  as  vio- 
lent as  his  confiscations.  No  source  of 
income  was  neglected  by  him,  or  indeed 
by  his  successors,  however  trifling,  un- 
just, or  unreasonable.  His  revenues,  if 
Riches  of  we  could  trust  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
the  coa-  amounted  to  j£^1060  a  day.  This, 
qiHror.  jjj  mere  weight  of  silver,  would 
be  equal  to  nearly  d^l, 200,000  a  year  at 
present.  But  the  arithmetical  statements 
of  these  writers  are  not  implicitly  to  be 
relied  upon.  He  left  at  his  death  a  treas- 
ure of  j£r60,000,  which,  in  conformity  to 
his  dying  request,  his  successor  distrib- 
uted among  the  church  and  poor  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  feeble  expiation  of  the 
crimes  by  which  it  had  been  accumula- 
ted ;|  an  act  of  msmterestedness,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  Rufus,  amid  all  his 
vices,  was  not  destitute  of  better  feelings 
than  historians  haye  ascribed  to  him.  It 
might  appear  that  William  had  little  use 
for  his  extorted  wealth.  By  the  feudal 
constitution,  as  established  during  his 
reign,  he  commanded  the  service  of  a 
vast  army  at  its  own  expense,  either  for 

*  They  consisted  of  1422  manors.— Lyttleton's 
Benrv  H.,  vol.  il,  p.  288.  * 

t  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  188. 

t  Huntingdon,  p.  371.  Ordericus  Yitalis  puts  a 
long  penitential  speech  into  William's  month  on 
his  death -bed,  p.  666.  l^hough  this  may  be  his  in- 
vention, yet  facU  seem  to  show  the  compunciioos 
of  the  tyrant's  coDscienca. 


domestic  or  continental  warfare.  But 
this  was  not  sufficient  for  his  Hismeree- 
purpose :  like  other  tyrants,  he  na«7  troops, 
put  greater  trust  in  mercenary  obedience. 
Some  of  his  predecessors  had  kept  bodies 
of  Danish  troops  in  pay  ;  partly  to  be  se- 
cure against  their  hostility,  partly  from 
the  convenience  of  a  regular  army,  and 
the  love  which  princes  bear  to  it.  But 
William  carried  this  to  a  much  greater 
length.  He  had  always  stipendiary  sol- 
diers at  his  command.  Indeed,  his  army 
at  the  conquest  could  not  have  been 
swelled  to  such  numbers  by  any  other 
means.  They  were  drawn,  by  the  allure- 
ment of  high  pay,  not  from  France  and 
Britany  alone,  but  Flanders,  Germany, 
and  even  Spain.  When  Canute  of  Den- 
mark threatened  an  invasion  in  1085, 
William,  too  conscious  of  his  own  tyran- 
ny to  use  the  arms  of  hid  English  sub- 
jects, collected  a  mercenary  force  so 
vast,  that  men  wondered,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicler,  how  the  country  could  main- 
tain it.  This  he  quartered  upon  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
estates.  • 

Whatever  maybe  thought  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenuresjlt  is  certain  that  peudsiiys. 
those  of  the  feudal  system  were  tcm  eNiab- 
thoroughly  established  in  Eng-  "•*»*** 
land  under  the  Conqueror.  It  has  been 
observed  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that  the.  rights,  or  feudal  incidents  of 
wardship  ahd  marriage,  were  nearly  pe- 
culiar to  England  and  Normandy.  They 
certainly  did  not  exist  in  the  former  be- 
fore the  conquest ;  but  whether  they  were 
ancient  customs  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
ascertained,  unless  we  had  more  incon- 
testable records  of  its  early  jurisprudence. 
For  the  Great  Customary  of  Normandy 
is  a  compilation  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  when  the  laws  of 
England  might  have  passed  into  a  country 
so  long  and  intimately  connected  with  it 
But  there  appears  reason  to  think  that 
the  seizure  of  the  lands  in  wardship,  tho 
selling  of  the  heiress  in  marriage,  were 
originally  deemed  rather  acts  of  violence 
than  conformable  to  law.  For  Henry 
I.'s  charter  expressly  promises  that  the 
mother,  or  liext  of  kin,  shall  have  the 
custody  of  the  lands  as  well  as  person  of 
the  heir.f  And  as  the  charter  of  Henry 
II.  refers  to  and  confirms  that  of  his 
grandfather,  it  seems  to  follow  that  what 


*  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  185.    Ingulfus,  p.  79. 

t  Terrs  et  liberorum  custos  erit  sive  uxor,  sire 
alius  propinquorum,  ({ui  Justus  esse  debebit ;  et  pns 
ci^o  ut  barones  mei  similiter  se  contmeant  eigr«l 
fiUce  vel  fihas  vel  uxores  hominum  meorum.— Le 
ges  Angio-SaxoDictt,  p.  934. 
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18  called  guardianship  in  chiTalry  had  not 
yet  been  established.  At  least  it  is  not 
tiU  the  assize  of  Clarendon,  confirmed  at 
Northampton  in  1176,*  that  the  custody 
of  the  heir  is  clearly  resenred  to  the  lord. 
With  respect  to  the  right  of  consenting 
to  Uie  marriage  of  a  female  vassal,  it 
seems  to  have  been,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  pretty  general  in  feudal  tenures. 
But  the  sale  of  her  person  in  marriage, 
or  the  exaction  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
lieu  of  this  scandalous  tyranny,  was  only 
the  law  of  England,  and  was  not  pemaps 
fully  authorial  as  such  till  the  statute  of 
Merton  in  1236. 

One  innovation  made  by  William  upon 
the  feudal  law  is  very  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. By  the  leading  principle  of  feuds, 
an  oath  of  fealty  was  due  from  the  vas- 
ssd  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  immediately 
held  his  land,  and  to  no  other.  The  King 
of  France,  long  after  this  period,  had  no 
feudal  and  scarcely  any  royal  authority 
over  the  tenants  of  his  own  vassals.  But 
William  received  at  Salisbury,  in  1085, 
the  fealty  of  all  landholders  in  England, 
both  those  who  held  in  chief  and  their 
tenants  ;t  thus  breaking  in  upon  the  feudal 
compact  in  its  most  essential  attribute, 
the  exclusive  dependance  of  a  vassal 
upon  his  lord.  And  this  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  several  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  continental  notions  of  inde- 
pendence upon  the  crown  from  ever 
taking  root  among  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  best  measure  of  William  was  the 
PreMnrmtion«r  establishment  of  public  peace, 
public  peace,  jj^j  permitted  no  rapine  but 
his  own.  The  feuds  of  private  revenge, 
the  lawlessness  of  robbery,  were  re- 
pressed. A  girl  loaded  with  gold,  if  we 
believe  some  ancicQt  writers,  might  have 
passed  safely  through  the  kingdom .|  But 
this  was  the  tranquillity  of  an  imperious 
and  vigilant  despotism,  the  degree  of 
which  may  be  measured  by  these  effects, 
in  which  no  improvement  of  civilization 
had  any  share.  There  is  assuredly  noth- 
ing to  wonder  at  in  the  detestation  with 
wtiich  the  English  long  regarded  the 
memory  of  this  tyrant.^  Some  advantages 


*  Leges  AnglO'SazonicB,  p.  330. 

t  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  187. 

X  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  190.  M.  Pari8»  p.  10.  I  will 
not  omit  one  other  circumstance,  apparently  praise- 
worthy, which  Ordericub  lueiitiuns  of  William,  that 
he  tried  to  learn  English,  in  order  to  render  justice 
by  understanding  oTery  man*s  coniplaint,  but  failed 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  p.  580.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  before  the  relucUnce 
of  the  English  to  submit  liad  exasperated  bia  dis- 
position. 

4  W  Mahnsb.,  Vmt^M.  I  liL 


undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  human  af- 
fairs, eventually  sprang  from  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  invaders,  though  without 
perhaps  any  intrinsic  supenority  in  social 
virtues  over  the  native  English,  degraded 
and  barbarous  as  these  are  represented 
to  us,  had  at  least  that  exterior  polish  of 
courteous  and  chivalric  manners,  and  that 
taste  for  refinement  and  magnificence, 
which  serve  to  elevate  a  people  from 
mere  savage  rudeness.  Their  buildings, 
sacred  as  well  as  domestic,  became  more 
substantial  and  elegant.  The  learning  of 
the  clergy,  the  only  class  to  whom  Uiat 
word  could  at  all  be  applicable,  became 
infinitely  more  respectable  in  a  short  timo 
after  the  conquest.  And  though  this  may 
by  some  be  ascribed  to  the  general  im- 
provements of  Europe  in  that  point  during 
the  twelfth  century,  yet  I  think  it  was 
partly  owing  to  the  more  free  intercourse 
with  France  and  the  closer  dependance 
upon  Rome  which  that  revolution  pro- 
duced. This  circumstance  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  great  moment  to  the  English 
of  those  times,  whose  happiness  could 
hardly  be  affected  by  the  theological  rep- 
utation of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Per- 
haps the  chief  benefit  which  the  natives: 
of  that  generation  derived  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  William  and  his  successors, 
next  to  that  of  a  more  vigilant  police,  was 
the  security  they  found  from  invasion  oa 
the  side  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  conqueror  and  hia 
sons,  with  the  regular  organization  of  a 
feudal  militia,  deterred  those  predatory 
armies  which  had  brought  such  repeated 
calamity  on  England  in  former  times. 

The  system  of  feudal  policy,  though  d^ 
rived  to  England  from  a  French  Dtiftr«io8 
source,  bore  a  very  different  ap-  ^^JJ^jJl 
pearance  in  the  two  countries,  in  Engiaod 
France,  for  about  two  centu-  w»d  France, 
ries  after  the  house  of  Capet  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne^s  postenty^ 
could  hardly  be  deemed  a  regular  con 
federacy,  much  less  an  entire  monarchy. 
But  in  England,  a  government,  feudal  in- 
deed in  its  form,  but  arbitrary  in  its  exer- 
cise, not  only  maintained  subordination, 
but  almost  extinguished  liberty.  Several 
causes  seem  to  have  conspired  towards, 
this  radical  difference.  In  the  first  place, 
a  kingdom,  comparatively  small,  is  much 
more  easily  kept  under  control  than  one. 
of  vast  extent.  And  the  fiefs  of  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  after  the  concrnest  were 
far  less  considerable,  even  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  two  countries,  than  those 
of  France.  The  Earl  of  Chester  held« 
indeed,   almost  all  that   county;*    the 


•  This  was,  upon  the  wlwle^aoi^  like  a  giraai 
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Earl  of  Shrewsbury  nearly  the  whole  of 
8alop.  But  these  domains  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  dukedom  of  Guienne  or 
the  county  of  Touloues.  In  general,  the 
lordships  of  William's  barons,  whether 
this  were  owing  to  policy  or  accident, 
were  exceedingly  dispersed.  Robert, 
earl  of  Moreton,  for  example,  the  most 
richly-endowed  of  his  followers,  enjoyed 
348  manors  in  Cornwall,  54  in  Sussex, 
106  in  Yorkshire,  99  in  Northam{>ton- 
shire,  besides  many  in  other  counties.* 
Estates  so  disjoined,  however  immense 
in  their  aggregate,  were  ill  calculated  for 
supporting  a  rebellion.  It  is  observed  by 
Madox,  that  the  knight's  fees  of  almost 
every  barony  were  scattered  over  vari- 
ous counties. 

In  the  next  place,  these  banmial  fiefs 
were  held  under  an  actual  derivation  from 
the  crown.  The  great  vassals  of  France 
had  usurped  their  dominions  before  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  barely  sub- 
mitted to  his  nominal  sovereignty.  They 
never  intended  to  yield  the  feudal  tributes 
of  relief  and  aid,  nor  did  some  of  them 
even  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his 
royal  jurisdiction.  But  the  conqueror 
and  his  successors  imposed  what  c\)ndi- 
tions  they  would  upon  a  set  of  barons  who 
owed  aU  to  their  grants;  and  as  man- 
kind's notions  of  right  are  generally 
founded  upon  prescription,  these  peers 
crew  accustomed  to  endure  many  bur^ 
dens,  reluctantly  indeed,  but  without  that 
feeling  of  injury  which  would  have  Te- 
sisted  an  attempt  to  impose  them  upon 
rbe  vassals  of  the  French  crown.  For 
the  same  reasons,  the  barons  of  England 
were  regularly  summoned  to  the  great 
council,  and  by  their  attendance  in  it,  and 
concurrence  in  the  measures  which  were 
there  resolved  upon,  a  compactness  and 
rniity  of  interest  was  given  to  the  monar- 
chy which  was  entirely  wanting  in  that 
of  France.  But  above  all,  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  king's  court,  and  those 
excellent  Saxon  tribunals  of  the  county 
md  hundred,  kept  within  very  narrow 
limits  that  great  support  of  the  feudal 

French  fief  than  m  English  earldom.  Hugh  de 
Abrincis,  nephew  of  Wilfiam  I.,  bad  barona  of  his 
Offn,  one  of  whom  held  forty-aix  and  another  thirty 
manora.  Cheater  waa  first  called  a  county-palatine 
under  Hennr  II. ;  but  it  prerionaty  poeoesaed  all 
tegalian  rignts  of  jurisdiction.  After  the  forftit- 
urea  of  the  house  of  Montgomery,  it  acquired  all 
the  country  between  the  Mersey  and  Ribble.  Sev- 
eral eminent  men  inherited  the  earldom ;  but  upon 
the  death  of  the  most  distinguished,  Kanulf,  in 
1332,  it  fell  into  a  female  Hne,  and  soon  escheated 
to  the  erown.— Dusdale'a  Baronage,  p.  45.  Lyttle- 
ton'k  Henry  11.,  toT.  ii.,  p.  218. 
•  Duffdale's  Baronage,  p.  25^ 
Y 


aristocracy,  the  right  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. Except  in  the  counties  palatine, 
the  feudal  cQurts  possessed  a  very  tri- 
fling degree  of  jurisdiction  over  civil,  and 
not  a  very  extensive  one  over  criminal 
causes. 

We  may  add  to  the  circumstances  that 
rendered  the  crown  powerful  du-  Hatred  or 
ring  the  first  century  after  the  English  lo 
conquest,  an  extreme  antipathy  '*<»">»«•• 
of  the  native  English  towards  their  in- 
vaders. Both  William  Rufus  and  Henry 
I.  made  tise  of  the  former  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their 
brother  Robert ;  though  they  forgot  their 
promises  to  the  English  aner  attaining 
th«r  object*  A  fact,  mentioned  by  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis,  illustrates  the  advantage 
which  the  government  found  in  this  na- 
tional animosity.  During  the  siege  of 
Bridgenorth,  a  town  belonging  to  Robert 
de  Belesme,  one  of  the  most  turt)ulent 
and  powerful  of  the  Norman  barons,  by 
Henry  I.,  in  1102,  the  rest  of  the  nobility 
deliberated  together,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  king  could  expel 
so  distinguished  a  subject,  he  would  be 
able  to  treat  them  all  as  his  servants. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  bring 
about  a  treaty  j  but  the  English  part  of 
Henry's  army,  hating  Robert  de  Belesme 
as  a  Norman,  urged  the  king  to  proceed 
with  the  siego ;  which  he  did,  and  took 
the  castle.f 

Unrestrained,  therefore,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  by  the  aristocrat-  Tyranny  or 
ic  principles  which  influenced  tha  Normaa 
other  feudal  countries,  the  ad-  ««^««««^ 
ministration  acquired  a  tone  of  rigour 
and  arbitrariness  under  William  the  Con- 
queror, which,  though  sometimes  per- 
haps a  little  mitigated,  did  not  cease  du- 
ring a  century  and  a  half.  For  the  first 
three  reigns  we  must  have  recourse 
to  historians;  whose  language,  though 
va^e,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  is  too 
umform  and  impressive  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  the  tjnrannicid  character  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  intolerable  exactions  of  trib- 
ute, the  rapine-  of  purveyance,  the  iniqui- 
ty of  royal  courts,  are.  continually  in  their 
mouths.  ''  God  sees  the  wretched  peo- 
ple,'^ says  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  **  most 
unjustly  oppressed;  first  they  are  de- 
spoiled of  their  possessions,  then  butch- 
ered. This  was  a  grievous  year  (1134). 
Whoever  had  any  property,  lost  it  by 
heavy  taxes  and  unjust  decrees."!    The 


«  W.  Mftlmabury,  p.  120  et  156.  R.  Hovedeo, 
p.  461.    Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  194. 

t  Dn  Chesne,  Script.  Norman., jp.  807. 

t  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  228.  Non  ficile  potest  nai 
rari  uriaeria,  ssya  Roger  de  Hovedan,  qoam  raiti 
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same  ancient  chronicle,  which  appears 
to  have  been  continued  from  time  to  time 
in  the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  frequently 
utters  similar  notes  of  lamentation. 

From  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  miser- 
ies exAc.  ies  of  which  are  not  to  my  im- 
ikNw.  mediate  purpose,  so  far  as  they 
proceeded  from  anarchy  and  intestine 
war,*  we  are  able  to  trace  the  character 
of  government  by  existing  records. t 
.These,  digested  by  the  industrious  Ma- 
dox  into  his  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
give  us  far  more  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
word,  than  all  our  monkish  ehronicles. 
It  was  not  a  sanguinar}'  despotism. 
Henry  II.  was  a  prince  of  remarkable 
clemency ;  and  none  of  the  Conqueror's 
successors  were  as  grossly  tyrannical  as 
himself.  But  the  system  of  rapacious 
extortion  from  their  subjects  prevailed  to 
a  degree  which  we  should  rather  expect 
to  find  among  eastern  slaves,  than  that 
high-spirited  race  of  Normandy,  whose 
renown  then  filled  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
right  of  wardship  was  abused  by  selling 
the  heir  and  his  land  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. That  of  marriage  was  carried  to  a 
still  grosser  excess.  The  kings  of  France 
joaeed  claimed  the  prerogative  of  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  of  their  vassals'  daugh- 
ters to  such  persons  as  they  thought 
unfriendly  or  dangerous  to  themselves ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  com- 
pelled them  to  marry,  much  less  that  they 
turned  this  attribute  of  sovereignty  into 
a  means  of  revenue.  But  in  England, 
women,  and  even  men,  simply  as  ten- 
ants in  chief,  and  not  as  wards,  fined  to 
the  crown  for  leave  to  marry  whom  they 
would,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry 
any  other.f  Towns  not  only  fined  for 
original  grants  of  franchises,  but  for  re- 


nnit  illo  tempore  [circ.  ann.  1103],  terra  Angloram 
propter  regias  exactiones,  p.  470. 

!  The  following  simple  picture  of  thftt  reign  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  may  be  worth  mserting. 
"The  nobles  and  bishops  built  castles,  and  filled 
them  with  devilish  and  wicked  men,  and  oppressed 
the  people,  cnielly  torturing  men  for  their  money. 
They  impoeed  taxes  unon  towns,  and  when  they 
had  exhausted  them  oi  every  thins,  set  them  on 
fire.  You  might  travel  a  day.  and  not  find  one 
man  living  in  a  town,  nor  any  land  in  cultivation. 
Never  did  the  country  suffer  greater  evils.  If  two 
or  three  men  were  seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  all  its 
inhabitants  left  it,  taking  them  for  plunderers.  And 
this  lasted,  growing  worse  and  worae,  throughout 
Stephen*s  reign.  Men  said  openly  that  Christ  and 
his  saints  were  asleep,**  p.  239. 

t  The  earliest  record  m  the  Pipe-office  is  that 
which  Madox,  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  others, 
ates  by  the  name  of  Magnum  Rotulum  quinto 
Stephani.  But  in  a  particular  dissertation  subjoin* 
ed  to  his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  he  inchnes, 
thongh  not  decisively,  to  refer  this  record  to  the 
leign  of  Henzy  I.  %  Madox,  c  10. 


peated  confirmations.     The  Jews  paid 

exorbitant  sums  for  ever^  common  nght 
of  mankind,  for  protection,  for  justice. 
In  return,  they  were  sustained  against 
their  Christian  debtors  in  demands  of 
usury,  which  superstition  and  tyranny 
rendered  enormous.*  Men  fined  for  the 
king's  good-will ;  or  that  he  would  remit 
his  anger ;  or  to  have  his  mediation  with 
their  adversaries.  Many  fines  seem  as 
it  were  imposed  in  sport,  if  we  look  to 
the  cause ;  though  their  extent,  and  the 
solemnity  with  which  thev  were  record- 
ed, prove  the  humour  to  have  been  dif- 
ferently relished  by  the  two  parties. 
Thus  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a 
tun  of  good  wine  for  not  reminding  the 
king  (John)  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  Count* 
ess  of  Albemarle;  and  Robert  de  Vaux 
five  best  palfreys,  that  the  same  king 
might  hold  his  peace  about  Henry  Piners 
wife.  Another  paid  four  marks  for  leave 
to  eat  (pro  licentii  comedendi).  But  of 
all  the  abuses  which  deformed  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government,  none  was  so  flagi- 
tious as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The 
king,  we  are  often  told,  is  the  fountain  of 
justice ;  but  in  those  ages,  it  was  one 
which  gold  alone  could  unseal.  Men 
fined  to  have  right  done  them;  to  sue 
in  a  certain  court ;  to  emplead  a  certain 
person ;  Xo  have  restitution  of  land  which 
they  had  recovered  at  law.f  From  the 
sale  of  that  justice  which  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  demand,  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  withhold  or  deny  it.  Fines 
were  received  for  the  king's  help  against 
the  adverse  suiter ;  that  is,  for  perversion 
of  justice,  or  for  dela}r.  Sometimes  they 
were  paid  by  opposite  parties,  and,  of 
course,  for  opposite  ends.  These  were 
called  counter-fines ;  but  the  money  was 
sometimes,  or,  as  Lord  Lyttlefeon  thinks, 
invariably,  returned  to  the  unsuccessful 
suiter,  t 

Among  a  people  imperfectly  civilized,  \ 
the  most  outrageous  injustice  to-  General  ' 
wards  individusds  may  pass  with-  '»*«■ 
out  the  slightest  notice,  while  in  matters 
affecting  the  community,  the  powers  of 
goveniment  are  exceedingly  controlled. 
It  becomes  therefore  an  important  ques- 
tion, what  prerogative  these    Norman 
kings  were  used  to  exercise  in  raising 
money,  and  in  general  legislation.     By 
the  prevailing  feudal  customs,  the  loni  . 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  pecuniary  aid 
of  his  vassals  in  certain  cases.    These 


♦  Madox,  c.  7.  t  Id.,  c.  12  and  13. 

t  The  most  opposite  instances  of  these  exsctioos 
are  well  selectM  from  Madox  by  Hume,  Appendix 
II. :  upon  which  account  I  have  gone  less  mto  do 
tail  thaa  wouhl  otherwise  have  been  Deoessair. 
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were,  in  England,  to  make  his  eldest  son 
a  knight,  to  many  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  to  ransom  himself  from  captivity. 
Accordingly,  when  such  circumstances 
occurred,  aids  were  levied  by  the  crown 
upon  its  tenants,  at  the  rate  of  a  mark 
or  a  pound  for  every  knight's  fee.* 
These  aids,  being  strictly  due  in  the  pre- 
scribed cases,  were  taken  without  requi- 
ring the  consent  of  parliament.  Escu- 
age,  which  was  a  commutation  for  the 
personal  service  of  military  tenants  in 
war,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
indulgence  than  an  imposition,  might 
reasonably  be  levied  by  the  king.f  It 
was  not  till  the  charter  of  John  that  es- 
cuage  became  a  parliamentary  assess- 
ment ;  the  custom  of  commuting  service 
having  then  grown  general,  and  the  rate 
of  commutation  being  variable. 

None  but  military  tenants  could  be  lia- 
ble for  escuage;!  but  the  inferior  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  were  oppressed  by 
tallages.  The  demesne  lands  of  the 
king  and  all  royal  towns  were  liable  to 
tallage  ;  an  imposition  far  more  rigoroiis 
and  irregular  than  those  which  fell  upon 
the  gentry.  Tallages  were  continually 
raised  upon  different  towns  during  all  the 
Norman  reigns,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  which  neither  represented 
them  nor  cared  for  their  interests.  The 
itinerant  justices  in  their  circuit  usually 
set  this  tax.  Sometimes  the  tallage  was 
assessed  in  gross  upon  a  town,  and  col- 
lected by  the  burgesses :  sometimes  indi- 
vidually, at  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 
There  was  an  appeal  from  an  excessive 
assessment  to  the  barons  o(  the  ex- 
chequer. Inferior  lords  might  tallage 
their  own  tenants  and  demesne  towns, 
though  not,  it  seems,  without  the  king's 
permission.^    Customs  upon  the  import 

*  The  reasmabU  aid  was  fixed  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  I.,  3  Edw.  T.,  c.  36,  at  twenty  shillings 
for  eveij  knight's  fee,  and  as  much  for  every  20/. 
Talae  of  land  held  by  socca^e.  The  aid  pour  faire 
fitz  chevalier  might  be  raised,  when  he  entered 
into  his  fifteenth  year ;  pour  fille  marier,  when  she 
leached  the  an;  of  seven. 

t  Fit  interaum,  ut  imminente  vel  insurgente  in 
regnum  hoetium  machinatione,  decernat  rex  de 
fiingnlis  feodis  militum  aummam  aliquam  solvi, 
marcam  scilicet,  vel  libram  unam ;  iinde  militibus 
•tipendia  vel  donativa  succedant.  Mavult  enim 
pnnceps  stipendiarios  quam  domesticoe  bellicis 
ezponere  casibus.  H»c  itaque  summa,  quia 
nomine  scutorum  solvitur,  scutagium  nominatur. 
.  — Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ad  finem.  Madox,  Hist. 
Exchequer,  p.  25  (edit,  in  folio). 

t  The  tenant  in  capite  was  entitled  to  be  reim- 
tMirsed  what  would  have  been  his  escuage  by  his 
vassals  even  if  he  performed  personal  service. — 
Hadox,  c.  16. 

6  For  the  important  subject  of  tallages,  see  Ma- 
dox, c.  17. 


and  export  of  merchandise,  of  which 
the  prisage  of  wine,  that  is,  a  right  of 
taking  two  casks  out  of  each  vessel^ 
seems  the  most  material,  were  immemo- 
rially  exacted  by  the  crown.  There  is 
no  appearance  that  these  originated  with 
parliament.*  Another  tax,  extending  to 
all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  was  Dane- 
geld,  the  ship-money  of  those  times. 
This  name  had  been  originally  given  to 
the  tax  imposed  under  Ethelred  II.,  in 
order  to  raise  a  tribute  exacted  by  the 
Danes.  It  was  afterward  applied  to  a 
permanent  contribution  for  the  public 
defence  against  the  same  enemies.  But 
after  the  conquest  this  tax  is  said  to  have 
been  only  occasionally  required ;  and  the 
latest  instance  on  record  of  its  payment 
is  in  the  20th  of  Henry  II.  Its  imposi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  at  the  king^s 
discretion.f 

The  right  of  general  legislation  was } 
undoubtedly  placed  in  the  king.  Right  or  le- ' 
coiyointly  with  his  great  conn-  «i«ia»ton- 
cil,J  or,  if  the  expression  be  thought  more 
proper,  with  their  advice.  So  little  op- 
position was  found  in  these  assemblies 
by  the  early  Norman  kings,  that  they  . 
gratified  their  own  love  of  pomp,  as  well 
as  the  pride  of  their  baroQS,  by  consult- 
ing them  in  every  important  business. 
But  the  limits  of  legislative  power  were 
extremely  indefinite.  New  laws,  hke 
new  taxes,  affecting  the  community,  re- 
quired the  sanction  of  that  assembly 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  it ;  but 
there  was  no  security  for  individuals 
against  acts  of  prerogative,  which  wo 
should  justly  consider  as  most  tyranni- 
cal. Henry  II.,  the  best  of  these  mon- 
archs,  banished  from  England  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  Becket,.to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred.  At  another  time, 
he  sent  over  from  Normandy  an  injunc- 
tion, that  all  the  kindred  of  those  who 
obeyed  a  papal  interdict  should  be  ban- 
ished, and  their  estates  confiscated.^ 


*  Madox,  c.  18.  Hale*8  I'reatise  on  the  Cus- 
toms in  Hargrave's  Tracta,  vol.  i.,  p.  116. 

t  Henr.  Huntingdon,  1.  v.,  p.  205.  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  c.  11.  Madox,  c.  17.  Lytlleton'a 
Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170. 

t  Glanvil,  Prologus  ad  Tractatum  de  Consuetud 

^  Hoveden,  p.  496.  Lyttleton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  530. 
The  latter  says  that  this  edict  must  have  been 
framed  bjr  the  kin^with  the  advice  and  assent  of 
his  council.  But  if  he  means  his  great  council,  I 
cannot  suppose  that  all  the  barons  and  tenants 
in  capite  could  have  been  duly  summoned  to  a 
council  held  beyond  seas.  Some  English  barons 
might  doubtless  have  been  with  the  king,  as  at 
Verneuil  in  1176,  where  a  mixed  assembly  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  enacted  laws  for  both  countries. 
Benedict.  Abbas  apud  Hume.  So  at  Northampton 
in  1106,  several  Noiman  baroni  voted ;  nor  is  any 
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The  statutes  of  thoee  reigns  do  not  ex- 
lAwsmddiap-  ^i^i^  ^^  ^^  many  provisions 
ten  of  Normaa  calculated  to  maintain  public 
^•^  liberty  on  a  broad  and  gen- 

eral foundation.  And  although  the  laws 
then  enacted  have  not  all  been  preserved, 
yet  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  an  exten- 
sively remedial  nature  should  have  left 
no  trace  of  their  existence.  We  find, 
however,  what  has  sometimes  been  call- 
ed the  Magna  Charta  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  preserved  in  Roger  de  Hove- 
den's  collection  of  his  laws.  We  will, 
enjoin,  and  grant,  says  the  king,  that  all 
freemen  of  our  kingdom  shall  enjoy  their 
lands  in  peace,  free  from  all  tallage,  and 
from  every  unjust  exaction,  so  that  noth- 
ing bnt  their  service  lawfully  due  to  us 
shall  be  demanded  at  their  hands.*  The 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  found  in  Hove- 
den,  are  wholly  different  from  those  in 
Ingulfus,  and  are  suspected  not  to  have 
escaped  considerable  interpolation.!  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  this  concession  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  any  subsequent  charter.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  comprehend  only  the 
feudal  tenants  of  the  crown.  Nor  does 
the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  though  so  much 
celebrated,  contain  any  thing  specially 
expressed  but  a  remission  of  unreasona- 
ble reliefs,  wardships,  and  other  feudal 
burdens.^  It  proceeds,  however,  to  de- 
clare that  he  fives  his  subjects  the  laws 
of  Edward  tne  Confessor,  with  the 
emendations  made  by  his  father  with 
consent  of  his  barons.^  The  charter 
of  Stephen  not  only  confirms  that  of  his 
predecessor,  but  adds,  in  fuller  terms 
than  Henry  had  used,  an  express  conces- 
sion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ed- 


notice  tftken  of  this  as  irregular.— Fits  Stephen, 
ibid.  So  unfixed,  or  rather  unformed,  were  all 
oonetitatiooal  principles. 

*  Yolumus  etiam,  ac  firmiter  prscipimns  et 
concedimus,  ut  omnet  Uberi  homines  totius  mon- 
krchie  pmdicti  regni  nostri  habeant  et  teneant  ter- 
ras saas  et  possessiones  saas  benft,  et  in  pace,  li- 
ber^ ab  omni  ezactione  injustA,  et  ab  omni  Ullagio, 
ita  quod  nihil  ab  iis  ezigatur  vel  capiatur,  nisi  ser- 
vitium  suum  libenim,  quod  de  jure  nobis  facere 
debent,  et  facere  tenentor ;  et  prout  statutum  est 
in,  et  illis  a  nobis  datum  et  concessum  jure  haered- 
itario  in  perpetuum  per  commune  concilium  totius 
regni  nostri  predict!. 

t  Selden,  ad  Eadmerum.  Hody  (Treatise  on 
Convocations,  p.  249),  infers  ftom  the  words  of 
HoTeden,  that  ther  were  altered  from  the  French 
original  by  Olanvih 

X  Wilklns,  p.  234. 

^  A  great  impression  is  said  to  haVe  been  made 
on  the  barons  confederated  against  John  by  the 
production  of  Henry  I.*s  charter,  whereof  they  had 
been  ignorant.— Matt  Parts.,  p.  212.  But  this 
eould  hardly  have  been  the  existing  charter,  for 
reasons  alleged  by  Blackstone.— Introduction  to 
Magna  Charta,  p.  6. 


ward.*  Henry  H,  is  silent  about  these, , 
although  he  repeats  the  confirmation  of 
his  grandfather's  charter.f  The  people, 
however,  had  begun  to  look  back  to  m 
more  ancient  standard  of  law.  The 
Norman  conquest,  and  all  that  ensued 
upon  it,  had  endeared  the  memory  of 
their  Saxon  government.  Its  disorders 
were  forgotten,  or  raUier  were  loss  odi* 
ous  to  a  rude  nation,  than  the  coercive 
justice  by  which  they  were  afterward 
restrained.^  Hence  it  became  the  fa> 
vourite  cry  to  demand  the  laws  of  £d* 
ward  the  Confessor;  and  the  Normans 
themselves,  as  they  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  royal  administration,  fell  into 
these  EngMsh  sentiments.^  But  what 
these  laws  were,  or  more  property,  per- 
haps, these  customs,  subsisting  in  the  .. 
Confessor's  age,  was  not  very  £stinctly 
understood.il  So  far,  however,  was  clear, 
that  the  rigorous  feudal  servitudes,  the 
weighty  tributes  upon  poorer  freemen, 
had  never  prevailed  before  the  conquest. 
In  claiming  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor,  our  ancestors  meant  but  the  re 
dress  of  grievances  which  tradition  told 
them  had  not  always  existed. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of 
the  evidence  supphed  by  the  jjeii.rti's 
charters  of  Henry  I.  and  his  ciwnoeiior 
two  successors,  that  a  sense  of  •'gJ^SiiS 
oppression  had  long  been  stim-       ^""* 


*  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  310. 

t  Id.,  p.  318. 

X  The  Saxon  Chronicler  complains  of  a  witten- 
agemot,  as  he  calls  it,  or  assizes,  held  at  Leices- 
ter in  1124,  where  forty -four  thieves  were  hanged, 
a  greater  number  than  was  ever  before  known ;  it 
was  said  that  many  sufiered  unjustly,  p.  288. 

^  The  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was 
pretty  well  obliterated  at  the  end  of  Henry  U.'a 
reign,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dialo^e  on  the  Ex- 
chequer, then  written  ;  jam  cohabitantibus  Angli- 
cis  et  Normannis,  et  alterotrum  uzores  duceoti- 
bos  vel  nubentibus,  sic  permixta  sunt  nationes,  ut 
vix  diBcemi  possit  hodie,  de  liberie  loquor,  qnis 
AnglicQS,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere ;  exceptis 
duntaxat  ascriptitiis  qui  villani  dicnntur,  quibos 
non  est  liberom  obstantibus  dominis  suis  a  sol  sta- 
tus conditions  discedere.  Kapropter  pene  qui- 
cungue  sic  bodie  occisus  reperitur,  ut  murdrum 
punitur,  exceptis  his  quibus  certa  sunt  ut  diximus 
servilis  conditionis  indicia,  p.  26. 

n  Non  quas  tulit,  sed  quas  obsenraverit,  says 
William  of  Malmsbury,  concerning  the  Confes- 
sor's laws.  Those  bearing  his  name  in  Lambaid 
and  Wilkins  are  evidently  spurious,  though  it  may 
hot  be  easy  to  fix  upon  the  time  when  they  were 


forged.  Those  found  in  Ineulfus.  in  the  French 
langaage,  are  genuine,  and  were  confirmed  by 
William  the  Conqueror.    Neither  of  these  collec- 


tions, however,  can  be  thought  to  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  civil  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  has  been 
deemed  more  rational  to  suppose,  that  these  loc^- 
inn  for  Edward's  laws  were  rather  meant  for  a 
mud  administration  of  government,  free  from  un- 
just Norman  innovations,  than  any  written  and 
definitive  system. 
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Qlating  the  Bubjeots  of  so  arbitrary  a  gov- 
eminent,  before  they  gave  any  demon- 
strations of  it  sufficiently  palpable  to  find 
a  i^ace  in  history.  But  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  instances  of  rebellion,  or  even, 
as  far  as  we  know,  of  a  constitittioQal 
resistance  in  pariiament,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  The  revolt  of  the 
earls  of  Leicester  and  Norfolk  against 
Henry  II.,  which  endangered  his  throne 
and  comprehended  his  children  with  a 
large  part  of  his  barons,  appears  not  to 
have  been  founded  even  upon  the  pretext 
pf  public  grievances.  Under  Richanl  I., 
something  more  of  a  national  spirit  be- 
ean  to  show  itself.  For  the  king  having: 
left  his  chancellor,  William  Longcharap, 
joint  regent  and  justiciary  with  the  Bish- 
op  of  Durham  during  his  crusade,  the 
foolish  insolence  of  the  former^  who  ex- 
cluded his  coadjutor  from  any  share  in 
the  administration,  provoked-  every  one 
of  the  nobiUty.  A  convention  of  these, 
the  king's  brother  placing  hhnself  at  their 
head,  passed  a  sentence  of  removal  and 
banishment  upon  the  chancellor.  Though 
there  might  be  reason  to  conceive  that 
this  would  not  be  unpleasing  to  the  king, 
who  was  already  apprized  how  much 
Longchamp  had  abused  his  trusty  it  was 
a  remarkable  assumption  of  power  by 
that  assemUy,  and  the  earliest  authority 
for  a  leading  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  ministers  to 
parliament. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  all  the 
Maftm  rapacious  exactions  usual  to  these 
Charta.  Norman  kings  were  not  only  re- 
doubled, but  mingl^  with  other  outrages 
of  tyranny  still  more  intolerable.*  These 
too  were  to  be  endured  at  the  hands  of  a 
prince  utterly  contemptible  for  his  folly 
and  cowardice.  One  is  surprised  at  the 
forbearance  displayed  by  the  barons,  till 
they  took  arms  at  length  in  that  confed- 
er^y  which  ended  in  establishing  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liberties.  As  this  was 
the  firet  effort  towards  a  legal  govern- 
ment, so  is  it  beyond  comparison  the 
most  important  event  in  our  history,  ex- 
cept that  revolution  without  which  its 
benefits  would  rapidly  have  been  annihi- 
lated. The  constitution  of  England  has 
indeed  no  single  date  from  which  its  du- 
ration is  to  be  reckoned.  The  institu- 
tions of  positive  law,  the  far  more  impor- 
tant changes  which  time  has  wrought  in 


*  Id  1207,  John  took  a  aeveoth  of  the  moveables 
ef  lay  and  apiritaal  peraons,  cunctis  munnurantibue, 
aed  contradicere  non  audentibua.— Matt.  Paris,  p. 
186,  ed.  1684.  But  his  insults  upon  the  nobility  in 
debauching  their  wives  and  daughten  were,  as  usa- 
aUj  happens,  the  moet  ezaspeiating  provocation. 


the  Older  of  society  daring  six  hundred 
years  subsequent  to  the  Great  Charter, 
have  undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct  ap- 
plioaiion  to  our  present  circumstances. 
But  it  is  still  the  keystone  of  English 
liberty.  AU  that  has  since  been  obtained 
is  little  more  than  as  confirmation  oi 
commentary;  and  if  every  subsequent 
law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would 
still  remain  the  bola  features  that  distin- 
guish a  free  from  a  despotic  monarchy. 
It  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  Magna  Charta,  as  if  it 
had  sprung  from  the  private  ambition  of 
a  few  selfish  barons^  and  redressed  only 
some  feudal  abuses.  U  is  indeed  of  little 
importance  by  what  motives  those  who 
obtained  it  were  guided.  The  real  char- 
acters of  men  most  distinguished  in  the 
transactions  of  that  time  are  not  easily 
deteritiined  at  present.  Yet  if  we  bring 
these  ungrateful  suspicions  to  the  test, 
they  prove  destitute  of  all  reasonable 
foundation.  An  equal  distribution  of 
civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen 
forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter. 
In  this  just  solicitude  for  the  people,  and 
in  the  moderation  which  infringed  upon 
no  essential  prerogative  of  the  moaarchy, 
we  may  perceive  a  liberaUty  and  patri- 
otism veiy  unlike  the  selfishness  which 
is  sometimes  rashly  imputed  to  those . 
ancient  barons.  And,  as  far  as  we  are 
guided  by  historical  testimony,  two  great 
men,  the  pillars  of  our  church  and  state, 
may  be  considered  as  entitled  beyond  the 
rest  to  the  glory  of  this  monument ;  Ste- 
phen Langton,  furchbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  William,  earl  of  Pembroke.  To 
their  temperate  seal  for  a  legal  govern- 
ment, England  was  indebted  during  that 
critical  period  for  the  two  greatest  bles- 
sings that  patriotic  statesmen  could  con- 
fer; the  establishment  of  civil  liberty 
upon  an  immoveable  basis,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  national  independence  under 
the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns,  which 
rasher  men  were  about  to  exchange  for 
the  dominion  of  France. 

By  the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  reliefs 
were  limited  to  a  certain  sum,  according 
to  the  ratik  of  the  tenant,  the  waste  com* 
mitted  by  guardians  in  chivalry  restrain- 
ed, the  disparagement  in  matrimony  of 
female  wards  forbidden*  and  widows  se- 
cured fh)m  compulsory  marriage.  These 
regulations,  extending  to  the  sub-vassals 
of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst  griev- 
ances of  every  military  tenant  in  Eng- 
land. The  franchises  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  of  all  towns  and  boroughs  were 
declared  inviolable.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  was  guarantied  to  alien  mar- 
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chants.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
instead  of  following  the  king*B  person, 
was  fixed  at  Westminster.  The  tyranny 
exercised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  royal 
forests  met  with  some  check,  which  was 
further  enforced  by  the  Charter  of  For- 
ests under  Henry  III. 

But  the  essential  clauses  of  Magna 
l/harta  are  those  which  protect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen, 
by  giving  security  iVom  arbitrary  impris- 
onment  and  arbitrary  spoliation.  "No 
freeman  (says  the  39th  chapter  of  Henry 
in.'s  charter,  which,  as  the  existing  law, 
I  quote  in  preference  to  that  of  John,  the 
variations  not  being  very  material)  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseized  of 
his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  other* 
wise  destroyed ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon 
him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful 
ludgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.*  Vfe  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will 
not  deny,  or  delay  to  any  man  justice  or 
right."  It  is  obvious  that  these  words,  in- 
terpreted by  any  honest  court  of  law,  con- 
vey an  ample  security  for  the  two  main 
rights  of  civil  society.  From  the  era, 
therefore,  of  King  John's  charter,  it  must 
have  been  a  clear  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of 
justice  framed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  clause, 
or  found  it  already  in  their  register,  it  be- 
came from  that  era  the  right  of  every  sub- 
ject to  demand  it.  That  writ,  rendered 
more  actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  but  founded  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  Magna  Charta,  is  the  principal  bul- 
wark of  English  liberty ;  ana  if  ever  tem- 
porary circumstances,  or  the  doubtful  plea 
of  political  necessity,  shall  lead  men  to 
look  on  its  denial  with  apathy,  the  most 

*  Nisi  per  legale  judicium  panum  suoram,  vel 
per  legem  terra.  Several  explaoations  have  been 
offered  of  the  alternative  clause,  which  some 
have  referred  to  judgment  by  default  or  demurrer, 
others  to  the  process  of  attachment  for  contempt. 
Certainly  there  are  man]r  legal  procedures  besides 
trial  by  jury,  through  which  a  party*s  goods  or  per- 
son may  be  taken.  But  one  may  doubt  whether 
these  were  in  contemplation  of  the  framers  of 
Magna  Charta.  In  an  entry  of  the  charter  of  1217 
by  a  contemporary  hand,  preserved  in  a  book  in  the 
town-clerk's  office  in  London,  called  Liber  Cos- 
tnmarum  et  Regum  antiquorum,  a  various  reading, 
§t  per  legem  terrc,  occurs.— Blackstone's  Char- 
ters, p.  42.  And  the  word  v«i  is  so  frequently  used 
for  ety  that  I  am  not  wholly  free  from  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  so  intended  in  this  place.  The  mean- 
ing will  be,  that  no  person  shall  be  disseized,  dec. 
ncept  upon  a  lawful  cause  of  action  or  endictment, 
tbund  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This  really  seems 
as  good  as  any  of  the  disjunctive  interpretations ; 
bot  I  do  not  oirer  it  with  much  confidence. 


distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  coii* 
stitution  will  be  effaced. 

As  the  clause  recited  above  protects 
the  subject  from  any  absolute  spoliation 
of  his  freehold  rights,  so  others  restrain 
the  excessiye  amercements  which  had  an 
almost  equally  ruinous  operation.  The 
magnitude  of  his  offence,  by  the  14th 
clause  of  Henry  lll.'s  charter,  must  be 
the  measure  of  his  fine;  and  in  every 
case  the  contenement  (a  word  expressive 
of  chattels  necessary  to  each  man's  sta- 
tion, as  the  arms  of  a  gentleman,  the 
merchandise  of  a  trader,  the  plough  and 
wagons  of  a  peasant)  was  exempted  from 
seizure.  A  provision  was  made  in  the 
charter  of  John,  that  no  aid  or  escuage 
should  be  imposed,  except  in  the  three 
feudal  cases  of  aid,  without  consent  of 
parliament.  And  this  was  extended  to 
aids  paid  by  the  city  of  London.  But 
the  clause  was  omitted  in  the  three  char- 
ters granted  by  Henry  III.,  though  par- 
liament seem  to  have  acted  upon  it  in 
most  part  of  his  reiffn.  It  had,  nowever, 
no  reference  to  tsulages  imposed  upon 
towns  without  their  consent.  Fourscore 
years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  great 
principle  of  parliamentary  taxation  was 
explicitly  and  absolutely  recognised. 

A  law  which  enacts  that  justice  shall 
neither  be  sold,  denied,  nor  delayed, 
stamps  with  infamy  that  government  un- 
der which  it  had  become  necessary.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  charter,  according 
to  Madox,  the  disgraceful  perversions  of 
right,  which  are  upon  record  in  the  roils 
of  the  exchequer,  became  less  frequent.* 

From  this^  era  a  new  soul  was  infused 

is*''  r^^P^^P^f  *?^  England.  ^^^^^^ 
Her  liberties,  at  the  best  long  coastitii. 
in  abeyance,  became  a  tangible  Jj>n  ^ndw 
possession,  and  those  indefinite  ^*°^  ""* 
aspirations  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  were  changed  into  a  steady 
regard  for  the  Great  Charter.  Pass  but 
from  the  history  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  to 
that  of  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  second 
Henry  to  the  third,  and  judge  whether 
the  victorious  struggle  had  not  excited 
an  energy  of  public  spirit  to  which  the 
nation  was  before  a  stranger.  The 
strong  man,  in  the  sublime  language  of 
Milton,  was  aroused  from  sleep,  and 
shook  his  invincible  locks.  Tyranny  in- 
deed, and  "justice,  will,  by  all  historians 
not  absolutely  servile,  be  noted  with 
moral  reprobation-,  but  never  shall  we 
find  in  the  English  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  assertion  of  positive  and  na- 
tional rights  which  distinguishes  those 


*  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  12. 
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particularly  the 
From  his  p; 


of  the  next  aire,  and 

monk  of  St.  Aiban's.    From  his  prolix 

history  we  may  collect  three  material 

S repositions  as  to  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
sh  constitution  during  the  long  reign  of 
Henry  III. ;  a  prince  to  whom  the  epi^et 
of  worthless  seems  best  applicable ;  and 
who,  without  committing  any  flagrant 
crimes,  was  at  once  insincere,  ill-judging, 
and  pusillanimous.  The  intervention  of 
such  a  reign  was  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  public  liberty;  which  might 
possibly  have  been  crushed  in  its  infancy, 
if  an  Edward  had  immediately  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  John. 

1.  The  Great  Charter  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  Aindamental  law.  But  yet 
it  was  supposed  to  acquire  additional  se- 
curity by  frequent  confirmation.  This 
it  received,  with  some  not  inconsiderable 
variation,  in  the  first,  second,  and  ninth 
years  of  Henry's  reign.  The  last  of 
these  is  in  our  present  statute-book,  and 
has  never  received  any  alterations ;  but 
Sir  E.  Coke  reckons  thirty-two  instances 
wherein  it  has  been  solemnly  ratified. 
Several  of  these  were  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  TIL,  and  were  invariably  pur- 
chased by  the  grant  of  a  subsidy.*  This 
prudent  accommodation  of  parhament  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  age  not  only 
made  the  law  itself  appear  more  inviola- 
ble, but  established  tnat  correspondence 
between  supply  and  redress,  which  for 
some  centuries  was  the  balanoe-sprinfl 
6(  our  constitution.  The  charter*  indeed 
was  often  grossly  violated  by  their  ad- 
ministration. Even  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
of  whom  history  speaks  more  favour- 
ably than  of  riemy's  later  favourites, 
though  a  faithful  servant  of  the  crown, 
seems,  as  is  too  often  the  case  vrith 
such  men,  to  have  thought  the  kin^^s 
honour  and  interest  concerned  in  main- 
taining an  unlimited  prerogative. f  The 
government  was  however  much  worse 
administered  »fter  his  falL  From  the 
great  diffici^  of  compelling  the  king 
ta  observe  the  boundaries  of  law,  the 
English  clergy,  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty 
during  this  reign,  devised  means  of  bind- 
ing his  <^onscience,  and  terrifying  his 
imagination  by  religious  sanctions.  The 
solemn  excommunication,  accompanied 
with  the  mo^  awful  threats,  pronounced 
against  the  violators  of  Magna  Charta,  is 
well  known  from  our  common  histories. 
The  king  was  a  party  to  this  ceremony, 
and  swore  to  observe  the  charter.  But 
Henry  IIL,  though  a  very  devout  person, 


•  Hatt.  Paris,  p.  272. 


t  Id.,  p.  284. 


had  his  own  notions  as  to  the  validity  of 
an  oath  that  affected  his  power,  and  in- 
deed  passed  his  life  in  a  series  of  perju* 
ries.  According  to  the  creed  of  that 
age,  a  papal  dispensation  might  annul  any 
prior  engagement ;  and  he  was  generally 
on  sufficiently  good  terms  with  Rome  to 
obtain  such  on  indulgence. 

2.  Though  the  [prohibition  of  levying 
aids  or  escuaf  es  without  consent  of  par- 
liament had  Seen  omitted  in  all  Henry's 
charters,  an  omission  for  which  we  can- 
not assign  any  other  motive  than  the  dis- 
position of  his  ministers  to  get  rid  of  that 
restriction,  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other 
seem  in  fact  to  have  been  exacted  at 
discretion  throughout  his  reign.  On  the 
contrary,  the  barons  freauently  reftised 
the  aids,  or  rather  subsidies,  which  his 
prodigality  was  always  demanding.  In- 
deed, it  would  probably  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  king,  however  frugal,  strip- 
ped as  he  was  of  so  many  lucrative 
though  oppressive  prerogatives  by  the 
Great  Charter,  to  support  the  expenditure 
of  government  from  his  own  resources. 
Tallages  on  his  demesnes,  and  especially 
on  the  rich  and  ill-affected  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  imposed  without  scruple ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pretended 
to  a  right  of  general  taxation.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
clause  in  John's  charter,  though  not  ex- 
pressly renewed,  was  still  considered  as 
of  binding  force.  The  king  was  often 
put  to  great  inconvenience  by  the  refusal 
of  supply ;  and  at  one  time  was  reduced 
to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels,  which  the 
citizens  of  London  buying,  he  was  pro- 
voked to  exclaim  with  envious  spite 
against  their  riches,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  exhaust.* 

3.  The  power  of  granting  money  must 
of  course  imply  the  power  of  withholding 
it;  yet  this  has  sometimes  been  little 
more  than  a  nominal  privilege.  But  in 
this  reign  the  English  parliament  exer- 
cised their  right  of  refusal,  or,  what  was 
much  better,  of  conditional  assent.  Great 
discontent  was  expressed  at  the  demand 
of  a  subsidy  in  1337 ;  and  the  king  alle 
ging  that  he  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  his  sister's  marriage  with  the 
emperor,  and  also  upon  his  own,  the  bar- 
ons answered,  that  he  had  not  taken  their 
advice  in  those  affairs,  nor  ought  they  to 
share  the  punishment  of  acts  of  impru- 
dence they  had  not  committed.!  In 
1341,  a  subsidy  having  been  demanded 


•  M.  Paris,  p.  efio. 

t  Quod  hdBC  omnia  sine  conailio  fideltum  suo- 
ram  facerat,  nee  debuarant  esse  poniB  participea, 
qui  fuerant  a  ciilp4  immmiea,  p.  367. 
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for  the  war  in  Poitou,  the  barons  drew 
up  a  remonstrance,  enumerating  all  the 
grants  they  had  made  on  fonner  occa- 
sions, but  always  on  condition  that  the 
imposition  should  not  be  turned  into  pre- 
cedent. Their  last  subsidy,  it  appears, 
had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  four  bar- 
ons, who  were  to  expend  it  at  their  dis- 
cretion for  the  benefit  of  the  king  and 
kingdom  ;*  an  early  instance  of  parlia- 
mentary control  over  public  expendi- 
ture. On  a  similar  demand  in  1344,  the 
king  was  answered  by  complaints  against 
the  violation  of  the  charter,  the  waste  of 
former  subsidies,  and  themaleadministra- 
tion  of  his  servants.f  Finally,  the  bar- 
ons positively  refused  any  money ;  and 
he  extorted  1600  marks  from  the  city  of 
London.  Some  years  afterward  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  burden  them- 
selves more  than  ever,  if  they  could  se- 
cure the  observance  of  the  charter;  and 
requested  that  the  justiciary,  chancellor, 
and  treasurer  might  be  appointed  with 
consent  of  parliament,  acconling,  as  they 
asserted,  to  ancient  custom,  and  might 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.}: 
Forty  years  of  mutual  dissatisfaction 
had  elapsed,  when  a  signal  act  of  Henry's 
improvidence  brought  on  a  crisis  which 
endangered  his  tlu'one.  Innocent  IV., 
out  of  mere  animosity  against  the  family 
of  Frederick  IL,  left  no  means  untried 
to  raise  up  a  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  Naples,  which  Manfred  had  occupied. 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  having  been 
prudent  enough  to  decline  this  specula- 
tion, the  pope  offered  to  support  Henry's 
second  son,  Prince  Edmund.    Tempted 

*  Matt  Paris,  p.  515. 

t  Id.,  p.  563, 572.  Matthew  Paris's  language  is 
particularly  uncourtly :  rex  cum  instantissime,  ne 
dicam  impudentissim^,  auzilium  pecuniare  ab  iis 
itemm  postularet,  toties  lesi  et  nlusi,  contradix- 
erant  ei  unanimiter  et  uno  ore  in  focie. 

t  De  commuiii  coosiUo  r^gni,  sicut  ab  antiquo 
consuetum  et  jnstum,  p.  778.    This  was  not  so 

rBt  an  encroachment  as  it  may  appear.  Ralph 
Neville,  bishop  of  Chichester,  had  been  made 
chancellor  in  1223,  assensu  totius  regni;  itaque 
acilicet  ut  non  deponeretur  ab  ejus  siguli  costodiA 
nisi  totiqs  regni  ordinante  consensu  et  consilio,  p. 
266.  Accordingly,  the  king  demanding  the  great 
seal  from  him  in  1236,  he  refused  to  give  it  up,  alle- 
ging that,  having  received  it  in  the  general  council 
of  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  resign  it  without  the 
same  authority,  p.  363.  And  the  parliament  of 
1248  complained  that  the  kin^  haa  not  followed 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors  m  appointing  these 
three  great  officers  by  their  consent,  p.  646.  "What 
had  been  in  fact  the  practice  of  former  kings,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  such 
as  they  represent  Henry,  however,  had  named 
the  Archbisnop  of  York  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom' during  his  absence  beyond  sea  in  1242,  de 
consilio  omnium  comitum  et  baronum  nostronim  et 
imnium  fidelium  nostronim.— Rjmer,  t  i.,  p.  400. 


by  such  a  prospect,  the  silly  king  involv- 
ed^  himself  in  irretrievable  embarrass- 
ments by  prosecuting  an  enterprise  which 
could  not  possibly  be  advantageous  to 
England,  and  upon  which  he  entered 
without  the  advice  of  his  parliament. 
Destitute  himself  of  money,  he  was  corn* 
pelled  to  throw  the  expense  of  this  new 
crusade  upon  the  pope ;  but  the  assist- 
ance of  Rome  was  never  j^ratuitous,  and 
Henry  actually  pledged  his  kingdom  for 
the  money  wluch  she  might  expend  in  a 
war  for  her  advantage  and  his  own.*  He 
did  not  even  want  the  effrontery  to  tell 
parliament  in  1257,  introducing  his  son 
Edmund  as  King  of  Sicily,  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  repayment  of  14,000  marks, 
with  interest.  The  pope  had  also,  in 
furtherance  of  the  Neapolitan  project, 
conferred  upon  Henry  the  tithes  of  all 
benefices  in  England,  as  well  as  the  first 
fruits  of  such  as  should  be  vacant.t  Such 
a  concession  drew  upon  Uie  king  the  im- 
placable resentment  of  his  <ilergy,  already 
complaining  of  the  cowardice  or  conm- 
vance  that  had  during  all  his  reign  ex- 
posed them  to  the  shameless  exactions 
of  Rome.  Henry  had  now  indeed  cause 
to  recret  his  precipitancy.  Alexander 
IV.,  the  deigning  pontiff,  threatened  him 
not  only  Mih  a  revocation  of  the  grant 
to  his  son,  but  with  an  excommunication 
and  general  interdict,  if  the  money  ad- 
vanced  on  his  account  should  not  be  im- 
mediately repaid,^  and  a  Roman  agent 
explained  the  demand  to  a  parliament 
assembled  at  London.  The  sum  reouired 
was  so  enormous,  we  are  told,  tnat  it 
struck  all  the  hearers  with  astonishment 
and  horror.  The  nobility  of  the  realm 
were  indignant  to  think  that  one  man's 
supine  folly  should  thus  bring  them  to 
ruin.^  Who  can  deny  that  measures  be- 
yond the  ordinary  course  of  the  consti- 
tution were  necessary  to  control  so  prod- 
igal and  injudicious  a  sovereign!  Ac- 
cordingly, the  barons  insisted  that  twen- 
ty-four persons  should  be  nominated,  half 
by  the  king  and  half  by  themselves,  to 
reform  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  These 
were  appointed  on  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  after  a  prorogation. 

•  Rymer,  t  i.,  p.  771.  f  P.  813. 

t  Idem,  p.  632.  This  inauspicious  negotiation 
for  Sicily,  which  is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
James  I.  about  the  Spanish  match,  in  its  folly,  bad 
snccess,  and  the  dissstisfaction  it  occasioned  at 
home,  receives  a  good  deal  of  iUoatntion  from  doc- 
uments in  Rymer's  collection. 

^  Quantitas  pecuniaa  ad  tantam  ascendit  sum- 
mam,  ut  stuporem  simul  et  horrorem  in  auribut 
generaret  audientium.  Doluit  isitur  nobiiitas  reg- 
ni,  se  onins  hominis  ita  confundi  rapinA  simplici- 
tate.— M.  Paria,  p.  827. 
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The  seven  yean  that  followed  are  a 
revolutionary  period,  the  events  of  which 
we  do  not  find  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  historians  of  the  time,*  A  king,  di- 
vested of  prerogatives  by  his  people,  soon 
appears  even  to  themselves  an  injured 
party.  And  as  the  baronial  ohgarchv 
acted  with  that  arbitrary  temper  whicn 
is  never  pardoned  in  a  government  that 
has  an  air  of  usurpation  about  it,  the 
I03nilists  began  to  gain  ground,  chiefly 
through  the  defection  of  some  who  had 
joined  in  the  original  limitations  imposed 
on  the  crown,  usually  called  the  provis- 
ions of  Oxford.  An  ambitious  man,  con- 
fident in  his  talents  and  popularity,  ven- 
tured to  display  too  marked  a  superiority 
above  his  fellows  in  the  same  cause. 
But  neither  his  character,  nor  the  battles 
of  Lewes  and  Evesham,  fall  strictly  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  constitutional  history. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that 
even  in  the  moment  of  success,  Henry 
III.  did  not  presume  to  revoke  any  part 
of  the  Great  Charter.  His  victory  had 
been  achieved  by  the  arms  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  who  had,  generally  speaking, 
concurred  in  the  former  measures  against 
his  government,  and  whose  opposition  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  usurpation  was 
compatible  with  a  steady  attachment  to 
constitutional  liberty.f 

The  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  are 
Limiiationa  undoubtedly,  where  legislative 
rontiv^o"*"  ^'  judicial  authorities  fail,  the 
proved  fhnn  best  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
Braeioo.  duced  in  constitutional  history. 
It  will  therefore  be  satisfactory  to  select 
a  few  passages  from  Bracton,  himself  a 
judge  at  the  end  of  Henry  in.*s  reign,  by 
which  the  limitation  of  prerogative  by 
law  will  clearly  appear  to  have  been 
fully  established.  "  The  king,'*  says  he, 
**  must  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to 
God  and  the  law ;  for  the  law  makes  him 
king.  Let  the  king  therefore  give  to  the 
law  what  the  law  gives  to  him,  dominion 
and  power;  for  there  is  no  king  where 
will  and  not  law  bears  rule."J  **  The 
king  (in  another  place)  can  do  nothing 
on  earth,  being  the  minister  of  God,  but 
what  he  can  do  by  law ;  nor  is  what  is 
said  (in  the  Pandects)  any  objection,  that 

*  The  best  account  of  the  prorinons  of  Oxford 
iu  1260,  and  the  circumstancea  connected  with 
them,  is  found  in  the  Burton  Annals.— 2  Gale.  zv. 
Scriptoresw,  p.  407.  Many  of  these  provisions  were 
afterward  enacted  in  the  statute  of  Marlebridge. 

t  The  Earl  of  Glocester,  whose  personal  quarrel 
with  Montfort  had  overthrown  the  baronial  oligar- 
chy, wrote  to  the  king  in  1267,  ut  provisiones  Ozo> 
Di«  teneri  faciat  per  regnum  suum,  et  ut  promissa 
sibi  apod  Evesham  de  facto  compleret.~Matt. 
Paris,  p.  850.  tL.  i,c.a 


whatever  the  prince  pleases  shall  be  law ; 
because,  by  the  words  that  follow  in  that 
text,  it  appears  to  design  not  any  mere 
will  of  the  prince,  but  that  which  is  es- 
tablished by  the  advice  of  his  counseU 
lors,  the  king  giving  his  authority,  and 
deliberation  being  hid  upon  it."*  This 
passage  is  undoubtedly  a  misrepresents^ 
tion  of  the  famous  lex  regis,  which  has 
ever  been  interpreted  to  convey  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  people  to  their  em- 
perors.f  But  the  very  circumstance  of 
so  perverted  a  gloss  put  upon  this  text  is 
a  proof  that  no  other  doctrine  could  be 
admitted  in  the  law  of  England.  In  an- 
other passage,  Bracton  reckons  as  supe- 
rior to  the  king,  '*  not  only  God  and  the 
law,  by  which  ho  is  made  king,  but  his 
court  of  earls  and  barons ;  for  the  former 
(comites)  are  so  styled  as  associates  of 
the  king,  and  whoever  has  an  associate, 
has  a  master  ;J:  so  that  if  the  king  were 
without  a  bridle,  that  is,  the  law,  they 
ought  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him.'*^  Sev- 
eral other  passages  in  Bracton  might  be 
produced  to  the  same  import ;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  however  extensive  or  even 
indefinite  might  "he  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  days  of  Henry  III.^  the  law  was 
already  its  superior,  itself  but  made  part 
of  the  law,  and  was  incompetent  to  over- 
throw it.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  very 
reign  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  stau 
utes  by  a  non-obstante  was  introduced, 
in  imitation  of  the  papal  dispensations.! 
But  this  prerogative  could  only  be  ex- 
erted within  certain  limits,  and  however 
pernicious  it  may  be  justly  thought,  was, 
when  thus  understood  and  defined,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  incompatible  with  the 
legislative  sovereignty  of  parliament. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  of 
France  and  other  feudal  countries,  there 
was  one  standing  council,  which  assist- 
ed the  kings  of  England  in  the  me  kin^ 
collection  and  management  of  ^"'*- 
their  revenue,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice to  suiters,  and  the  despatch  of  all 
public  business.  This  was  styled  the 
king's  court,  and  held  in  his  palace,  or 
wherever  he  was  personally  present.  It 
was  composed  of  the  ffreat  officers ;  the 
chief  justiciary  ;^  the  chancellor,  the  con- 

*  L.  iii.,  c.  0.  These  words  are  nearly  copied 
from  Glanvil's  introduction  to  his  treatise. 

t  See  Selden  ad  Metam,  p.  1046. 

t  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  who  acts  witk 
the  consent  of  others,  must  be  in  some  degree  re* 
strained  by  them ;  bat  it  is  ill  expressed. 

6  L.  ii.,  c.  16. 

fi  M.  Psris,p.  701. 

4  The  chief  justiciary  was  the  greatest  subject 
in  England.    Besides  presiding  in  the  king's  com* 
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stable,  marshal,  chamberlain,  steward, 
and  treasurer,  with  any  others  whom  the 
king  might  appK)int.  Of  this  great  court 
there  was,  as  it  seems,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  particular  branch,  in  which  all 
matters  relating  to  the  revenue  were 
exclusively  transacted.  This,  though 
composed  of  the  same  persons,  yet  be- 
TiM  court  ^^S  ^^^^  ui  a  different  part  of  the 
ofexche-  psdace^  and  for  different  business, 
quer.  ^gg  distinguished  from  the  king's 
court  hj  the  name  of  the  exchequer ;  a 
separation  which  became  complete  when 
civil  pleas  were  decided  and  judgments 
recorded  in  this  second  court.* 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  age  next  after 
the  conquest,  few  causes  in  which  the 
crown  had  no  interest  were  carried  be- 
fore the  royal  tribunals ;  every  man  finding 
a  readier  course  of  justice  in  the  manor  or 
county  to  which  he  belonged.f  But,  by 
degrees,  this  supreme  jurisdiction  be- 
came more  familiar;  and  as  it  seemed 
less  liable  to  partiality  or  intimidation 

and  in  the  exchequer,  he  waa  originally,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  daring  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign;  which/ till  the  loss  of 
Nonnandy,  occurred  very  frequently.  Writs,  at 
such  times,  ran  in  his  name,  and  were  teste'd  by 
him.— Madoz,  Hist,  of  Ezcheq.,  p.  16.  His  appoint- 
ment upon  these  temporary  occasions  was  express- 
ed, ad  cQstodiendnm  loco  noetro  temm  nostram 
Angliee  et  pacem  regni  nostri;  and  all  persons 
were  enjoined  to  obey  him  tanquam  justitiario  nos- 
tro.— Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  181.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  king  issued  his  own  writ  de  Ultra  mare.  The 
first  time  when  the  dignity  of  this  office  waa  im- 
paired was  at  the  death  of  John,  when  the  justicia- 
rv,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  being  besieged  in  Dover  cas- 
tle, those  who  proclaimed  Henry!  (1.  at  Glocester, 
constituted  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  governor  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  Haberl  still  retaining  his  of- 
fice. This  is  erroneously  stated  by  Matthew  Par- 
is, who  has  misled  Spelman  in  his  Glossary ;  but 
the  truth  appears  from  Hubert*s  answer  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  chsrge  against  him,  and  from  a  record  in 
Madox's  Hist,  of  Excheq.,  c.  21,  note  A,  wherein 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  is  named  rector  regis  et  reg- 
ni, and  Hubert  de  Burgh  justiciary.  In  1241,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  was  appointed  to  the  regeocv 
during  Henry's  absence  in  Poitou,. without  the  title 
of  justiciary.— Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  410.  Still  the  office 
was  so  considerable,  that  the  barons  who  met  in  the 
Oxford  parliament  of  1258  insisted  that  the  justi- 
ciary should  be  annually  choeen  with  their  appro- 
bation. But  the  subsequent  successes  of  Heniy 
prevented  this  being  established ;  and  Edward  I. 
discontinued  the  office  altogether. 

*  For  every  thing  that  can  be  known  about  the 
Curia  Regis,  and  especially  this  branch  of  it,  the 
student  of  our  conatitutional  history  should  have 
recourse  to  Madox*s  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  written  in  the 
time  of  Henry  11.  by  Richard,  bishop  of  Ely, 
though  commonly  ascribed  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 
This  treatise  be  will  find  subjoined  to  Madox's 
work. 

t  Omnis  causa  terminetn  comitatu,  vel  hundre- 
do,  vel  halimoto  socam  habentium.~-Legea  Henr. 


than  the  provincial  courts,  suiters  grew 
willing  to  submit  to  its  expensiveness 
and  inconvenience.  It  was  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  king's  court  to  give  such 
equity  and  steadiness  to  its  decisions  as 
might  encourage  this  disposition.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
king's  authority,  nor,  what  perhaps  was 
more  immediately  regarded,  to  his  reve- 
nue ;  since  a  fine  was  always  paid  for 
leave  to  plead  in  his  court,  or  to  remove 
thither  a  cause  commenced  below.  But 
because  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
could  have  recourse  to  so  distant  a  tribu- 
nal as  that  of  the  king's  court,  and  per- 
haps also  on  account  of  the  attachment 
which  the  English  felt  ,to  their  ancient 
right  of  trial  by  the  neighbouring  free- 
holders, Henry  IL  established  in,uiatioo 
itinerant  justices,  to  decide  civil  of  justices 
and  criminal  pleas  within  each  •f  •«*^ 
county.*  This  excellent  institution  is 
referred  by  some  to  the  twenty-second 
year  of  that  prince ;  but  M adox  traces  it 
several  years  higher.f  We  have  owed 
to  it  the  uniformity  of  our  common  law, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  split, 
like  that  of  France,  into  a  multitude  of 
local  customs ;  and  we  still  owe  to  it  the 
assurance,  which  is  felt  by  the  poorest 
and  most  remote  inhabitant  of  England, 
that  his  right  is  weighed  by  the  same  in- 
corrupt and  acute  understanding,  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions is  reposed.  The  justices  of  assize 
seem  originally  to  have  gon6  their  cir- 
cuits animallv ;  and  as  part  of  their  dutv 
was  to  set  tallages  upon  royal  towns,  and 
superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
we  may  be  certain  that  there  could  be  no 
long  interval.  This  annual  visitation 
was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  twelfth 
section  of  Magna  Charta,  which  provides 
also  that  no  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  or 
mort  d'ancestor,  should  be  taken  except 
in  the  shire  where  the  lands  in  contro- 
versy lay.  Hence  this  clause  stood  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  court,  which  might 
otherwise,  by  drawing  pleas  of  land  to  it- 
self, have  defeated  the  suiter's  right  to  a 
jury  from  the  vicinage ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  those  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  who 
hated  any  interference  of  the  crown  to 
chastise  their  violations  of  law  or  control 
their  own  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
while  the  confederacy  of  barons  against 


*  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  p.  38. 

t  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  iii.  Lord  Lyttleton 
thinks  that  this  institution  maj  have  been  adopted 
in  imitation  of  Louis  VI.,  who  half  a  century  befois 
had  introduced  a  similar  reffulation  in  his  c* 
ions.— Hist,  of  Henry  II.,  v<^  iii.,  p.  200. 
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Henry  III.  was  in  its  fall  power,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prevent  the  regular 
circuits  of  the  judges.* 

Long  after  the  separation  of  the  ex- 
The  court  of  chequer  from  the  king^s  court, 
Common  another  branch  was  detached 
pi«a&  f<jy  ihe  decision  of  private  suits. 

This  had  its  beginning,  in  Madox's  opin- 
ion, as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  Lf 
But  it  was  completely  established  by 
Magna  Charta.  '*  Common  Ple^s,*'  it  is 
said  in  the  fourteenth  clause,  '*  shall  not 
follow  omr  court,  but  be  held  in  some 
certain  place."  Thus  was  formed  the 
Court  of  Common  Bench  at  Westminster, 
with  full  and,  strictly  speaking,  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  disputes,  where 
neither  the  king's  Interest,  nor  any  mat- 
ter savouring  of  a  criminal  nature,  was 
concerned.  For  of  such  disputes  neither 
the  court  of  king's  bench  nor  that  of  ex- 
chequer can  take  cognizance,  except  by 
means  of  a  legal  fiction,  which,  in  the 
one  case,  supposes  an  act  of  force,  and 
in  the  other,  a  debt  to  the  crown. 

The  principal  officers  of  state,  who  had 
Origin  of  originally  been  effective  mem- 
HieCom-  bers  of  the  king's  court,  began 
monLnw.  ^^  withdraw  from  it  after  this 
separation  into  three  courts  of  justice, 
and  left  their  places  to  regiilar  lawyers ; 
though  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  have  still  seats  on  the 
equity  side  of  that  court,  a  vestige  of  itd 
ancient  constitution.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  difficult  for  men  bred  in  camps 
or  palaces  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  functions 
of  judicature,  under  such  a  system  of 
law  as  had  grown  up  in  England.  The 
rules  of  legal  decision  among  a  rude  peo- 
ple are  always  very  simple ;  not  serving 
much  to  guide,  far  less  to  control,  the 
feelings  of  natural  equity.  Such  were 
those  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  requiring  no  subtler  inteUect  or 
deeper  learning  than  the  earl  or  sheriff 
at  the  head  of  his  county-court  might  be 
expected  to  possess.    But  a  great  change 

*  Justiciarii  regis  Anglie,  qai  dicnntor  itineris, 
missi  Herfordiam,  pro  rao  ezeqaeodo  officio  repel- 
luntTir,  allegantibuB  his  qui  legi  adyersabantur,  ip- 
808  contT^  lormam  prorisionum  Ozonia  nuper  fac- 
tarum  venisae.—Chron.  Nic.  Trivet,  A.  D.  1260. 
1  forget  where  I  found  this  quotation. 

t  Hist,  of  Ezcheauer,  c.  19.  Justices  of  the 
bench  are  mentioned  several  years  before  Magna 
Charta.  But  Madox  thinks  the  chief  justiciary  of 
England  might  preside  in  the  two  courts,  as  well 
as  m  the  ezchc»quer.  After  the  erection  of  the 
Common  Bench,  the  style  of  the  superior  court 
began  to  aker.  It  ceased  by  degrees  to  be  called 
the  king's  court.  Pleas  were  saidto  be  held  coram 
rege,  or  coram  rege  ubiconque  fuerit.  And  thus 
the  court  of  king's  bench  was  formed  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  curia  regis. 


was  wrought  in  about  a  century  after  the 
conquest.  Our  English  lawyers,  prone 
to  magnify  the  antiquity,  like  the  other  ^ 
merits  of  their  system,  are  apt  to  'carry  \ 
up  the  date  of  the  comihon  law,  till,  like 
the  pedigree  of  an  illustrious  family,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  ancient 
time.  Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  its  origin  is  as  undis- 
coverable  as  that  of  Nile.  But  though 
some  features  of  the  common  law  may 
be  distinguishable  in  Saxon  times,  while 
our  limited  knowledge  prevents  us  from 
assigning  many  of  its  peculiarities  to  any 
determinable  period,  yet  the  general  char- 
acter and  most  essential  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem were  of  much  later  growth.  The 
laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Madox 
truly  observes,  are  as  different  from  those 
collected  by  Glanvil  as  the  laws  of  two 
different  nations.  The  pecuniary  com- 
positions for  crimes,  especially  for  hom- 
icide, which  run  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  code  down  to  the  laws  ascribed  to 
Henry  I.,*  are  not  mentioned  by  Glanvil. 
Death  seems  to  have  been  the  regular 
punishment  of  murder,  as  well  as  rob- 
bery. Though  the  investigation  by  means 
of  ordeal  was  not  disused  in  his  time,t 
yet  trial  by  combat,  of  which  we  find  no 
instance  before  the  conquest,  was  evi- 
dently preferred.  Under  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment, suits  appear  to  have  commen- 
ced, even  before  the  king,  by  verbal  or 
written  complaint ;  at  least,  no  trace  re- 
mains of  the  original  writ,  the  foundation 
of  our  civil  procedure.J  The  descent  of 
lands  before  the  conquest  was  according 
to  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  equal  par- 
tition amo^ig  the  children  ;^  in  the  age  of 
Henry  I.  the  eldest  son  took  the  principal 
fief  to  his  own  share  ;||  in  that  of  Glanvil 
he  inherited  all  the  lands  held  by  knight 
service ;  but  the  descent  of  soccage  lands 
depended  on  ihe  particular  custom  of  the 
estate.  By  the  Saxon  laws,  upon  the 
death  of  the  son  without  issue,  the  father 
inherited  ;^  by  our  common  law,  he  is 
absolutely,  and  in  every  case,  excluded. 
Lands  were,  in  general,  devisable  by  tes- 
tament before  the  conquest ;  but  not  in 

♦  C.  10. 

t  A  citizen  of  London,  suspected  of  murder,  hav- 
ing failed  in  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  was  hanged 
by  order  of  Henry  II.,  though  he  offered  500  marka 
to  save  his  life.--Hoveden,  p.  666.  It  appears  as 
if  the  ordeal  were  permitted  to  persons  already  con- 
victed by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  If  they  escaped  in 
this  purgation,  yet,  in  cases  of  murder,  they  were 
banished  the  realm. — ^Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Sax- 
on., p.  330.  Ordeals  were  abolished  about  the  be- 
ginmng  of  Henry  III.*s  reign. 

t  filckes.  Dissert  EpistoL,  p.  8. 

6  Leges  Gulielmi,  p.  225. 

^  Leges  Henr.  i,  c.  ?0. 
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the  time  of  Henry  II.,  except  by  particu- 
lar custom.  These  are  sufficient  samples 
of  the  differences  between  our  Saxon 
and  Norman  jurisprudence ;  but  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  two  will  strike 
more  forcibly  every  one  who  peruses 
successively  the  laws  published  by  Wil- 
kins,  and  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Glanvil. 
The  former  resemble  the  barbaric  codes 
of  the  continent,  and  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  family;  minute  to 
an  excess  in  apportioning  punishments, 
but  sparing  and  mdefinite  in  treating  of 
civil  rights;  while  the  other,  copious, 
discrimmating,  and  technical,  displays  the 
characteristics^as  well  as  unfolds  the  priur 
ciples  of  English  law.  It  is  difficult  to 
assert  any  thing  decisively  as  to  the  pe- 
riod between  tl^  conquest  and  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  which  presents  fewer  mate- 
rials for  legal  histoiy  than  the  preceding 
age ;  but  the  treatise  denominated  the 
Laws  of  Henry  I.,  compiled  at  the  soonest 
about  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,*  bears 
so  much  of  a  Saxon  character,  that  I 
should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  our  present 
common  law  to  a  date,  so  far  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  9XiY  date,  not  much  antecedent  to 
the  publication  of  Glanvil.f  At  the  same 
time,  since  no  kind  of  evidence  attests 
any  sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  ju- 
risprudence of  England,  the  question  must 
be  considered  as  left  in  great  obscurity. 
Perhaps  it  miffht  be  reasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  treatise  called  Leges 
Henhci  Primi  contains  the  ancient  usa- 

Ses  still  prevailing  in  the  inferior  juris- 
ictions,  and  that  of  Glanvil  the  rules 
established  by  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the 
king's  court,  which  would  of  pourse  ac- 
quire a  general  recognition  and  efficacy, 
in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  jus- 
tices holdin£[  their  assizes  periodically 
throughout  Uie  country. 
The  capacity  of  deciding  legal  contro- 
\  Charaetar  v^^^^ies  was  now  only  to  be 
•Qd  defect*  found  in  men  who  had  devo- 
oftheEng-  ted  themselves  to  that  peculiar 
*^'  study ;  and  a  race  of  such  men 
arose,  whose  eagerness  and  even  enthu- 
siasm in  the  profession  of  the  law  were 
stimulated  by  the  self-coniplacency  of  in- 
tellectual dexterity  in  thridding  its  intri- 
cate and  thomv  mazes.  The  Normans 
are  noted  in  their  own  country  for  a 
shrewd  and  litigious  temper,  which  may 
have  given  a  character  to  our  courts  of 


*  The  decretum  of  Gratian  is  quoted  in  this  trea- 
tise,  which  was  not  published  in  Italy  till  1151. 

t  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exch.,  p.  122,  edit.  1711. 
liOrd  Lyttleton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  267,  has  siven  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Glanvil  was  not  Uie  author  of 
this  treatise,  but  some  clerk  under  his  diroction. 


justice  in  early  times.  Something  too  , 
of  that  excessive  subtlety,  and  that  pref- 
erence of  technical  to  rational  principlesi 
which  runs  through  our  system,  may  be 
imputed  to  tne  scholastic  philosophy 
which  was  in  voffue  during  the  same 
period,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  fea- 
tures. But  we  have  just  reaaoa  to  boast 
of  the  leading  causes  of  these  defects ; 
an  adherence  to  fixed  rules,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy of  judicial  discretion,  which  have  in 
no  country,  I  believe,  been  carried  to 
such  a  length.  Hence  precedents  of 
adjudged  cases,  becpming  authorities  for 
the  future,  have  been  constantly  noted, 
and  form  indeed  almost  the  sole  ground 
of  argument  in  questions  of  mere  law. 
But  these  authorities  being  fre<|o^tly 
unreasonable  and  inconsistent,  partly 
from  the  infirmity  of  all  human  reason, 
partly  from .  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  a  number  of  unwarranted  and 
incorrect  reporters  have  handed  them 
down,  later  judges  grew  anxious  to  elude 
by  impalpable  distinctions  what  they  did 
not  venture  to  overturn.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  evasive  skill  has  been  up- 
plied  to  acts  of  the  legislature.  Those 
who  are  moderately  conversant  with  the 
history  of  our  law  will  easily  trace  other 
circumstances  that  have  co-operated  in 
producing  that  technical  and  subtle  sys- 
tem which  regulates  the  course  of  real 
property.  For  as  that  foraied  almost  the 
whole  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence,  it  is 
there  that  we  must  seek  its  original  char- 
acter. But  much  of  the  same  spirit  per- 
vades every  part  of  the  law.  No  tri- 
bunal of  a  civilized  people  ever  borrowed 
so  little,  even  of  illustration,  Arom  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  or  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  countries.  Hence  law 
has  been  studied,  in  general,  rather  as  an 
art  than  a  science,  with  more  solicitude 
to  know  its  rules  and  distinctions,  than 
to  perceive  Uieir  application  to  that  for 
which  all  rules  of  law  ought  to  have  been 
established,  the  maintenance  of  public 
and  private  rights.  Nor  is  there  any 
reading  more  jejune  and  unprofitable  to  a 
philosophical  mind  than  that  of  our  an- 
cient law-books.  Later  times  have  in- 
troduced other  inconvemences,  till  the 
vast  extent  and  multiplicity  of  our  laws 
have  become  a  practical  evil  of  serious 
importance,  and  an  evil  which,  between 
the  timidity  of  the  legislature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selfish  views  of  practition- 
ers on  the  other,  is  likely  to  reach,  in  no 
long  period,  an  intolerable  excess.  De- 
terred by  an  interested  clamour  against 
innovation  from  abrogating  what  is  use- 
less, simpUfying  what  is  complex,  or  de- 
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,   termining  what  is  doubtful,  and  always 
more  inclined  to  stave  off  an  immediate 
,  d^culty  by  some  patchwork  scheme  of 
•  modifications  and  suspensions,  than  to 
\  consult  for  posterity  in  the  comprehen- 
,  give  spirit  of  legal  philosophy,  we  accu- 
mulate statute  upon  statute,  and  prece- 
dent upon  precedent,  till  no  industry  can 
acouife,  nor  any  intellect  digest  the  mass 
of  learning  that  grows  upon  the  panting 
student;  and  our  jurisprudence  seems 
not  unlikely  to  be  simplified  in  the  worst 
and  least  honourable  manner,  a  tacit 
agreement  of  ignorance  among  its  pro- 
fessors.   Much  indeed  has  already  gone 
into  desuetude  within  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  is  known  only  as   an  occult 
science  by  a  smsdl  number  of  adepts. 
We  are  thus  gradually  approaching  the 
crisis  of  a  necessary  reformation,  when 
our  laws,  like  those  of  Rome,  must  be 
cast  into  the  crucible.    It  would  be  a  dis- 
;  grace  to  the  nineteenth  century,  if  Eng- 
land could  not  find  her  Tribonian.* 

This  establishment  of  a  legal  system, 
which  must  be  considered  as  complete  at 
the  end  of  Henry  III.'s  reign,  when  the 
unwritten  usages  of  the  common  law,  as 
well  as  the  forms  and  precedents  of  the 
courts,  were  digested  into  the  great  work 
of  Bracton,  might,  in  some  respects,  con- 
duce to  the  security  of  polUc  freedom. 
For,  however  higmy  tne  prerogative 
might  be  strained,  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  law,  and  treated  with  the  same 


*  Whitelocke,  jtut  after  the  restoration,  com- 
phina  that  **  Now  the  volaine  of  OQr  statutes  is 
growB  or  swelled  to  a  great  bianeea.**  The  vol- 
ume !  What  would  he  have  said  to  the  monstrous 
birth  of  a  volume  triemually,  filled  with  laws  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  deliberate  work  of  the  legislature, 
wluch  every  subject  ia  supposed  to  read,  remem- 
ber, and  understand !  The  excellent  aense  of  the 
following  sentences  from  the  same  passage  may 
well  excuse  me  from  quoting  them,  and,  perhaps. 
in  this  age  of  bigoted  averaenesa  to  innovation^  I 
have  need  of  aome  apology  for  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  aay  in  the  text  "  I  remember  the  opin« 
ion  of  a  wise  and  learned  stateaman  and  lawyer 
(the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem)  that  multiplicity  of 
written  laws  do  but  distract  the  judges,  and  render 
the  law  less  certam ;  that  where  the  law  sets  due 
and  clear  bounds  between  the  prerogative  royal 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  ana  gives  remedy  in 
private  causes,  there  needs  no  more  laws  to  be  in- 
creased, for  thereby  litigation  will  be  increased  like- 
wise. It  were  a  work  worthy  of  a  parUament,  and 
cannot  be  done  otherwise,  to  cause  a  review  of  all 
our  statutes,  to  repeal  such  as  they  shaU  judge 
inconvenient  to  remain  in  force ;  to  confirm  those 
•which  they  shall  think  fit  to  stand,  and  those  sev- 
eral statutes  which  are  confuaed,  some  repugnant 
to  othera,  many  touching  the  same  matters,  to  be 
reduced  into  certainty,  ml  of  one  subject  into  one 
fOatute,  that  perspicuit^r  and  clearness  may  sppear 
m  our  written  lawa^  which  at  this  day  few  students 
or  sages  can  find  m  them.**— Whitelocke's  Com- 
mentary on  Pariiamentary  Writ,  voL  1.,  p.  409. 


distinguishing  and  argumentative  nibt* 
lety  as  every  other  part  of  it.  What- 
ever  things,  therefore,  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  king  might  do,  it  was  a  neces- 
sary implication  that  there  were  other 
things  which  he  could  not  do;  else  it 
were  vain  to  specify  the  former.  It  is 
not  meant  to  press  this  too  far;  since  un- 
doubtedly the  bias  of  lawyers  towards 
the  prerogative  was  sometimes  too  dis- 
cernible. But  the  sweeping  maxims  of 
absolute  power,  which  servite  judges  and 
churchmen  taught  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
princes,  seem  to  have  made  no  progress 
under  the  Plantagenet  line. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ef- 
fect which  the  study  of  the  law  _j_^, 
had  upon  the  rights  of  the  sob-  ^^^Z 
Ject,  It  conduced  materially  to  erownas- 
the  security  of  good  order  by  «^w>^ 
ascertaining  the  £9i«ditary  succession  of 
tlie  crown.  Five  kings  out  of  seven  thai 
followed  William  the  Conqueror  were 
usurpers,  acconling  at  least  to  modem 
notions.  Of  these,  Stephen  alone  en- 
countered any  serious  opposition  upon 
that  ground ;  and  with  respect  to  him,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  the  barons, 
himself  included,  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  Matilda.  Hen- 
ry 11.  procured  a  parliamentary  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  upon  his  eldest  and 
second  sons ;  a  strong  presumption  that 
their  hereditary  right  was  not  absolutely 
secure.*  A  mixed  notion  of  riffht  and 
choice  in  fact  prevailed  as  to  the  suc- 
cession of  every  European  monarchy. 
The  coronation  oath  and  the  form  of 
popular  consent  then  required  were  con- 
sidered as  more  material,  at  least  to  per- 
fect a  title,  than  we  deem  them  at  present. 
They  gave  seisin,  as  it  were,  of  the 
crown,  and,  in  cases  of  disputed  preten- 
sions, had  a  sort  of  judicial  efllcacy. 
The  Chronicle  of  Dunstaple  says,  con- 
cerning Richard  I.,  that  he  was  *' ele- 
vated to  the  throne  by  hereditary  right, 
after  a  solemn  election  hy  the  clergy  and 
people  :^^  words  that  indicate  the  enrrent 
principles  of  that  age.  It  is  lo  t>e  observ- 
ed, however,  that  Richard  took  upon  him 
the  exercise  of  royal  prerogatives,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  coronation.)  The 
succession  of  John  has  certainly  passed 
in  modem  times  for  a  usurpation.  I  do 
not  find  that  it  was  considered  as  such 
by  his  own  contemporaries  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.  The  question  of  inher- 
itance between  an  uncle  and  the  son  of 


•  Lvttlcton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 
t  Icfemtp.  42.   HsBreditario  jure  promovendus  if 
regnum,  post  clen  et  poouh  solennem  electionom. 
}  6ul.  Neuhrigensis,  1.  iv.,  c.  1. 
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his  deceased  elder  brother  was  yet  unset- 
tled, as  we  learn  from  Glanvil,  even  in 
private  succession.*  In  the  case  of  sov- 
ereignties, which  were  sometimes  con- 
tended to  require  different  rules  from  or- 
dinary patrimonies,  it  was,  and  continued 
long  to  be,  the  most  uncertain  point  in 
public  law.  John^s  pretensions  to  the 
crown  might  th^efore  be  such  as  the 
English  were  justified  in  admitting,  espe- 
cially as  his  reversionary  title  seems  to 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of 
his  brother  Richard.!  If  indeed  we  may 
place  reliance  on  Matthew  Paris,  Arch- 
bishop Hubert,  on  this  occasion,  declared 
in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  the  crown 
was  elective,  giving  even  to  the  blood 
royal  no  other  preference  than  their  merit 
might  challenge. {  Carte  rejects  this  as 
a  fiction  of  the  historian ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  strain  far  beyond  the  constitu- 
tion, which,  both  before  and  after  the 
conquest,  had  invariably  limited  the 
throne  to  one  royal  stock,  though  not 
strictly  to  its  nearest  branch.  In  a  char« 
ter  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  John 
calls  himself  king  "  by  hereditary  right, 
and  through  the  consent  and  favour  of 
the  church  and  people."^ 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  during 
the  rebellions  against  this  prince  and  his 
son  Henry  III.,  not  a  syllable  was  breathed 
in  favour  of  Eleanor,  Arthur^s  sister,  who, 
if  the  present  rules  of  succession  had 
been  established,  was  the  undoubted  heir- 
ess of  his  right.  The  barons  chose  rather 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Louis,  with  scarcely 
a  shade  of  title,  though  with  much  bet- 
ter means  of  maintaining  himself.  One 
should  think  that  men  whose  fathers  had 
been  in  the  field  for  Matilda  could  make  no 
difilculty  about  female  succession.  But  I 
doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  that  pre- 
cedent, the  crown  of  England  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  de- 
scending to  a  female  heir.  Great  averse- 
ness  had  been  shown  by  the  nobility  of 
Henry  I.  to  his  proposal  of  settling  the 
kingdom  on  his  daughter.  H  And  from  a 
remarkable  passage  which  I  shaU  produce 
hi  a  note,  it  appears  that  even  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  succession  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  male  line.^ 

*  OlantU,  1.  vii.,  c.  3.         t  Hoveden,  p.  702. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  165. 

^  Jure  haereaitario,  et  mediante  tam  cleri  et  pop- 
ali  coDsenau  et  favore.--Gurdon  on  Parliamenta, 
p.  139. 

li  LyttletOD,  Tol.  i.,  p.  1G3. 

i*  This  is  iDtimated  by  the  treatj  made  in  1339. 
for  a  marriage  between  the  eldest  son  of  Edwara 
in.  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  daushter.  Edward 
therein  promises,  that  if  his  son  should  die  before 
■im,  leaving  male  issue,  he  will  procure  the  con- 


At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  lawyers  applied  to 
the  crown  the  same  strict  principles  of 
descent  which  regulate  a  pnvate  mherit 
ance.  Edward  I.  was  proclaimed  imme- 
diately upon  his  father's  death,  though 
absent  in  Sicily.  .  Something,  however, 
of  the  old  principle  may  be  traced  in  this 
proclamation,  issued  in  his  name  by  the 
guardians  of  the  realm,  where  he  asserts  * 
the  crown  of  England  "  to  have  devolv- 
ed upon  him  by  hereditary  succession 
and  the  will  of  his  nobles."*  These  laist 
words  were  omitted  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Edward  II.  ;t  since  whose  time 
the  crown  has  been  absolutely  hereditary. 
The  coronation  oath,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  people  at  that  solemnity,  are  for- 
malities which  convey  no  right  either  to 
the  sovereign  or  the  people,  though  they 
may  testify  the  duties  of  each. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  present  chap- 
ter without  observing  one  most  EngUah 
prominent  and  characteristic  gJ"*^Jl"* 
distinction  between  the  consti-  ciulrireprivr 
tution  of  England  and  that  of  Hege* 
every  other  country  in  Europe ;  I  mean 
its  refusal  of  civil  privileges  to  the  lower 
nobiUty,  or  those  whom  we  denominate 
the  gentry.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Ger- 
many, wherever,  in  short,  we  look,  the 
appellations  of  nobleman  and  gentleman 
have  been  strictly  s3nQonymous.  Those 
entitled  to  bear  them  by  descent,  by  ten- 
ure of  land,  by  office  or  royal  creation, 
have  formed  a  class  distinguished  by 
privileges  inherent  in  their  blood  from 
ordinary  freemen.    Marriage  with  noble 


sent  of  his  barons,  nobles,  and  cities  (that  is,  ol 
parliament;  nobles  here  meaning  knients,  if  the 
word  has  any  distinct  sense)  for  such  issue  to  in- 
herit the  kingdom ;  and  if  he  die  leaving  a  daugh- 
ter only,  Edward  or  his  heir  shall  make  such  pro- 
vision for  her  as  belongs  to  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
— Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.' 114.  It  may  be  inienvd  firom 
this  instrument,  that  in  Edward's  intention,  if  not 
by  the  constitution,  the  Sali^ue-law  was  to  regulate 
the  succession  of  the  Enghsh  crown.  This  law, 
it  must  be  remembered,  he  was  compelled  to  admit 
in  his  claim  on  the  kingdom  Of  France,  though 
with  a  certain  modification,  which  gave  a  pretext 
of  title  to  himself. 

*  Ad  nos  regni  gubemaculum  successione  hae* 
reditarii,  ac  proceram  regni  volnntate,  et  fidelitate 
nobis  prsBStita  sit  devolutum.— Brady  (History  of 
England,  vol.  ii..  Appendix,  p.  1)  expounds  proce- 
ruin  voluntate  to  mean  willmgness,  not  will ;  as 
much  as  to  say,  they  acted  readily  and  without 
conunand.  But  in  all  probability  it  was  intended 
to  save  the  usual  form  of  consent. 

•f  Rymer,  t.  iii.,  p.  1.  Walsingham,  however; 
asserts  that  Edward  II.  ascended  the  throne  non 
tam  jure  hsereditario  ouam  unanimi  assensu  proce- 
rum  et  magnatum,  p.  96.  Perhaps  we  shou Id  omtt 
the  word  noriy  and  he  might  intend  to  say,  that  the 
king  had  not  only  his  hereditary  title,  but  the  free 
consent  of  his  barons. 
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families,  or  the  purchase  of  military  fiefs, 
or  the  participation  of  many  civil  offices, 
were  more  or  less  interdicted  to  the 
commons  of  France  and  the  empire.  Of 
these  restrictions,  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  was  ever  known  in  England. 
T^ie  law  has  never  taken  notice  of  gen- 
tlemen.* From  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
at  least,  the  legal  equality  of  all  ranks 
below  the  peerage  was,  to  every  essen- 
tial purpose,  as  complete  as  at  present. 
Compare  two  writers  nearly  contempo- 
rary, Bracton  with  Beaumanoir,  and  mark 
how  the  customs  of  England  are  distin- 
guishable in  this  respect.  The  French- 
man ranges  the  people  under  three  divis- 
ions, the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servile ; 
our  countryman  has  no  generic  class 
but  freedom  and  villanage.f  No  restraint 
seems  ever  to  have  lain  upon  marriage ; 
nor  have  the  children  even  of  a  peer 
been  ever  deemed  to  lose  any  privilege 
by  his  union  with  a  commoner.  The 
purchase  of  lands  held  by  knightrservice 
was  always  open  to  all  freemen.  A  few 
privileges  indeed  were  confined  to  those 
who  had  received  knighthood.^  But, 
upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  virtual 
equality  of  rights  among  all  the  com- 
moners of  England.  What  is  most  par- 
ticular is,  that  the  peerage  itself  imparts 
no  privilege  except  to  its  actual  possessor. 
In  every  other  country,  the  descendants 
of  nobles  cannot  but  themselves  be  noble, 
because  their  nobility  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  their  birth.  But  though 
we  commonly  say  that  the  blood  of  a 
peer  is  ennobled,  yet  this  expression 
seems  hardly  accurate,  and  fitter  for 
heralds  than  lawyers;  since  in  truth 
nothing  confers  nobility  but  the  actual 
descent  qf  a  peerage.    The  sons  of  peers, 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  even  for  the  sake  of 
obriaiing  cavils,  to  notice  as  an  exception  the  stat- 
ate  of  23  H.  VI.,  c.  H,  prohibiting  the  election  of 
any  who  were  not  bom  gentlemen  for  knighis  of 
the  shire.  Much  less  shoald  1  have  thoaght  of 
noticing,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  as  an  objec- 
tion, the  provision  of  the  statute  of  Merton,  that 
guardians  in  chivalry  shall  not  marry  their  wards 
to  villeins  or  burgesses,  to  their  disparagement. 
Wherever  the  distmctions  of  rank  and  property 
are  felt  in  the  customs  of  society,  such  marriages 
will  be  deemed  unequal ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
tyranny  of  feudal  superiors,  who  compelled  their 
wards  to  accept  a  mean  alliance,  or  to  forfeit  iu 
price,  that  this  provision  of  the  statute  was  made. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  proposition  I  had  main- 
tained as  to  the  legal  equably  of  commoners,  any 
more  than  a  report  of  a  master  in  chancery  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  proposed  marriage  for  a  ward 
of  the  court  was  unequal  to  what  her  station  in 
society  appeared  to  claim,  would  Invalidate  the 
same  proposition. 

t  Beaumanoir,  c  45.    Bracton,  I.  i.,  c.  6. 

i  See  for  these,  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  vol. 
iti.,  p.  806. 


as  we  well  know,  are  commoners,  and 
totally  destitute  of  any  legal  right  beyond 
a  barren  precedence. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  our  con- 
stitution so  admirable  as  this  equality  of 
civil  rights ;  this  isonomia,  which  the  phi- 
losophers of  ancient  Greece  only  hoped 
to  nnd  in  democratical  governments.* 
From  the  beginning  our  law  has  been  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  screens  not  the 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  from  the 
judgment  of  an  ordinary  jury,  nor  from 
ignominious  punishment.  It  confers  not, 
it  never  did  confer,  those  unjust  immuni 
ties  from  public  burdens  which  the  supe- 
rior orders  arrogated  to  themselves  upon 
the  continent.  Thus,  while  the  privileges 
of  our  peers,  as  hereditary  legislators  of 
a  free  people,  are  incomparably  more  val- 
uable and  dignified  in  their  nature,  they 
are  far  less  invidious  in  their  exercise 
than  those  of  any  other  nobihty  in  Eu« 
rope.  It  is,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  to 
this  peculiarly  democratical  character  of 
the  English  monarchy  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  its  long  permanence,  its  regu- 
lar improvement,  and  its  present  vigour. 
It  is  a  singular,  a  providential  circum- 
stance, that  in  an  age  when  the  gradual 
march  of  civilization  and  commerce  was 
so  little  foreseen,  our  ancestors,  devia- 
ting from  the  usages  of  neighbouring 
countries,  should,  as  if  deliberately,  have 
guarded  against  that  expansive  force 
which,  in  bursting  through  obstacles  im- 
providently  opposed,  has  scattered  havoc 
over  Europe. 

This  tendency  to  civil  equality  in  the 
EInglish  law  may,  I  think,  be  causes  or 
ascribed  to  several  concurrent  **>•  ***"5!12 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  !^^1j[  Sng 
feudal  institutions  were  far  less  land, 
military  in  England  than  upon  the  conti- 
nent. From  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the 
escuage,  or  i)ecuniary  commutation  for 
personal  service,  became  almost  univer- 
sal. The  armies  of  our  kings  were  com- 
posed of  hired  troops,  great  part  of  whom 
certainly  were  knights  and  gentlemen, 
but  who,  serving  for  pay,  and  not  by  vir- 
tue of  their  birth  or  tenure,  preserved 
nothing  of  the  feudal  character.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  much  for  the  ends  of  na- 
tional as  of  private  warfare,  that  the  re- 
lation of  lord  and  vassal  was  contrived. 
The  right  which  every  baron  in  France 
possessed  of  redressing  his  own  wrongs 

*  U^ifiof  apx^Vf  9ptho¥  fitv  wofia  KuXXtfov  cvfi, 
fraM^i«y,  says  the  advocate  of  democracy  in  the 
discussion  of  forms  of  government  which  Herodo- 
tus (Thalia,  c.  60)  has  put  into  the  mouths  of 
three  Persian  satraps,  after  the  murder  of  Smerdis; 
a  acene  coneeiTad  in  the  8|Miit  of  Coiaeille 
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and  those  of  his  tenants  by  arms,  render- 
ed their  connexion  strictly  military.  But 
we  read  very  little  of  private  wars  in 
England.  Notwithstandmg  some  passa- 
ges in  Glanvil,  which  certainly  appear  to 
admit  their  legality,  it  is  not  easy  to  rec- 
oncile this  with  the  general  tenure  of 
our  laws.*  They  must  always  have  been 
a  breach  of  the  king^s  peace,  which  our 
Saxon  lawgivers  were  perpetually  stri- 
ving to  preserve,  and  which  the  conquer- 
or and  his  sons  more  effectually  main^ 
tained.f  Nor  can  we  trace  many  in- 
stances (some  we  perhaps  may)  of  actual 
hostilities  among  the  nobility  of  England 
after  the  conquest,  except  during  such  an 
anarchy  as  the  reign  of  Stephen  or  the 
minority  of  Henry  IIL  Acts  of  outrage 
and  spoliation  were  indeed  very  frequent. 
The  statute  of  Marlebridge,  soon  after  the 
baronial  wars  of  Henry  III.,  speaks  of  the 
disseisins  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
late  disturbances ;:{  and  thirty-flve  ver- 
dicts are  said  to  have  been  given  at  one 
court  of  assise  against  Foulkes  de 
Breautd,  a  notorious  partisan,  who  com- 
manded some  foreign  mercenaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  reign  :^  but  these 
are  faint  resemblances  of  that  wide- 
spreading  devastation  which  the  nobles 
of  France  and  Germany  were  entiUed  to 
carry  among  their  neighbours.  The  most 
prominent  instance,  perhaps,  of  what  may 
be  deemed  a  private  war,  arose  out  of  a 
contention  between  the  earls  of  Gloces- 
ter  and  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  during  which  acts  of  extraordinary 
violence  were  perpetrated ;  but,  far  from 
its  having  passed  for  lawful,  these  pow- 
erful nobles  were  both  committed  to  pris- 
on, and  paid  heavy  fines.  |  Thus  the 
tenure  of  knight-service  was  not  in  effect 
much  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the 

*  I  hare  modified  this  passage,  in  consec^uence 
if  the  JTist  animadTeraioD  of  a  periodical  critic.  In 
-»he  former  edition  I  had  stated  too  strongly  the  dif- 
ference which  I  still  beliere  to  haTe  existed  be- 
tween the  customs  of  England  and  other  feudal 
countries,  in  respect  of  private  warfare. 

t  The  penalties  imposed  on  breaches  of  the 
peace  in  Wilkins*8  Anglo-Saxon  laws  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  particularly  inserted.  One  remarka- 
ble passage  in  Domesday  appears,  by  mentioning  a 
legal  custom  of  private  feuds  in  an  individual  man- 
or, and  there  only  among  Welshmen,  to  aSbrd  an  in- 
ference that  it  was  an  anomaly.  In  the  royal  manor 
of  Archenfeld  in  Herefordshire,  if  one  Welshman 
kills  another,  it  was  a  cuatoro  for  the  relations  of 
the  slain  to  assemble  and  plunder  the  murderer  and 
his  kindred,  and  bum  their  houses  until  the  corpse 
should  be  interred,  which  was  to  take  place  by 
noon  on  the  morrow  of  his  death.  Of  this  plunder 
the  king  had  a  third  part,  and  the  rest  they  kept  for 
themselves,  p.  179. 

t  Stet.  52  H.  HI.  ^  Matt.  Paris,  p.  271 . 

a  Rot.  PaiL,voLi.,p.  70. 


profession  of  arms  than  that  of  socca^. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  former  condi- 
tion to  generate  that  hi^h  self-estimation 
which  military  habits  mspire.  On  the 
contrary,  the  burdensome  incidents  of 
tenure  in  chivalry  rendered  soccage  the 
more  advantageous,  though  less  honoura 
ble  of  the  two. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  ascribe  a 
good  deal  of  efficacy  to  the  old  Saxon 
principles  that  survived  the  conquest  of 
William,  and  infused  themselves  mto  our 
common  law.  A  respectable  class  of 
free  soccagers,  having,  in  general,  full 
rights  of  alienating  their  lands,  and  hold- 
ing them  probably  at  a  small  certain  rent 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  frequent- 
ly occur  in  Domesday  Book.  Though, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  these  were 
deriyed  from  the  superior  and  more  for- 
tunate Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  they  were 
perfectlv  exempt  from  all  marks  of  vil- 
lanage  both  as  to  theit  persons  and  es- 
tates. Some  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  Saxon  soc,  which  signifies  a 
franchise,  especially  one  of  jurisdiction. 
And  whatever  may  come  of  this  etymol- 
ogy, which  is  not  perhaps  so  well  estab- 
lished as  that  from  the  French  word  soe^ 
a  ploughshare,*  they  undonbtedly  were 
smters  to  the  court-baron  of  the  lord,  to 
whose  soc,  or  right  of  justice,  they  be- 
longed. They  were  consequently  judges 
in  civil  causes,  determined  before  the 
manorial  tribunal.!    Such  privileges  set 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  these  two 
derivations  of  the  words  soccage  and  socman. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  frequent  recurrence  in 
Domesday  Book  of  the  expression,  socroanni  de 
socA  Algari,  &c.,  seems  to  lead  us  to  infer  that 
these  words,  so  near  in  sound,  were  related  to 
each  other.  Sommer  (on  Gavelkind,  p.  13)  is 
clearly  for  this  derivation.  But  Bracton,  1.  ii.,  c. 
35,  derives  soccage  from  the  French  soc,  and  this 
etymology  is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  passage 
in  Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii,  p.  536 
(folio).  In  the  manor  of  Cawston,  a  mace  with  a 
brazen  hand  holding  a  ploughshare  was  carried 
before  the  steward,  as  a  sign  that  it  was  held  by 
soccage  of  the  dutehy  of  Lancaster.  PerhaM, 
however,  this  custom  may  be  thought  not  suffi- 
ciently ancient  to  confirm  Bracton*s  derivation. 

t  Territorial  jurisdiction,  the  commencement 
of  which  we  have  seen  before  the  conquest,  was 
never  so  extensive  as  in  governments  of  a  more 
aristocratical  character,  either  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases.  1.  In  the  laws  ascribed  to  Henry  I.,  it  is 
said  that  all  great  offences  could  only  be  tried  in 
the  king's  court,  or  by  his  commission,  c.  10. 
Glanvil  distinniishes  the  criminal  (>leas,  which 
could  only  be  determined  before  the  king'sjudges, 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  sheriff.  Treason, 
nrarder,  robbery,  and  rape  were  of  the  former 
class ;  theft  of  the  latter,  1.  xiv.  The  criminal  ju- 
risdiction of  the  sheriff  is  entirely  taken  away  by 
Magna  Charta,  c.  17.  Sir  £.  Coke  says,  the  ter 
ritovial  franchises  of  infansthef  and  outfangthef 
"  had  some  continuance  afterward,  but  either  by 
this  act,  or  per  desuetudinem,  for  inconvenieooe, 
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them  greatly  above  the  TOturioTS,  or  cen- 
8iers  of  France.  They  were  all  Eng- 
lishmen, and  their  tenure  strictly  Eng- 
lish; which  seems  to  have  given  it 
credit  in  the  eyes  of  our  lawyers,  when 
the  name  of  Enghshman  was  affected 
even  by  those  of  Norman  descent,  and 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  be- 
came the  universal  demand.  Certmnly 
Glanvil,  and  still  more  Bracton,  treat 
the  tenure  in  free  soccage  with  great  re- 
spect. And  we  have  reason  to  tiunk 
that  this  class  of  freeholders  was  very 
numerous,  even  before  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I. 
But,  lastly,  the  change  which  took 


ChMe  franchises  within  manors  are  antiquated  and 
gone.'*— $t  Inst,  p.  31.  The  statute  hardlr  seems 
to  reach  them ;  and  they  were  certainly  both  claim- 
ed and  exercised  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
1.  Blomefieid  mentions  two  instances,  both  in 
1285,  where  csecuiions  for  felony  took  place  by 
the  sentence  of  a  coon-baron.  In  these  cases  the 
lord's  privilege  was  called  In  question  at  the  as- 
sizes, by  which  means  we  learn  the  transaction : 
it  is  very  probable  that  similar  executions  occurred 
m  manors  where  the  iuiisdiction  was  not  dispu- 
ted.—(Hist  of  Norfolk,  tol.  i.,  p.  313;  vol.  iii.,  p. 
50.)  Felonies  are  now  cognizable  in  the  greater 
part  of  boroughs ;  though  it  is  usual,  except  in  the 
most  considerable  places,  to  remit  siich  as  are  not 
within  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  justices  of  jail  de- 
livery on  their  circuit  This  jurisdiction,  however, 
is  given,  or  presumed  to  be  given,  by  special  char- 
ter, and  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  was 
feudal  ana  territorial.  Of  the  latter  some  vestiges 
appear  to  remam  in  particular  liberties,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Soke  of  Peterborough ;  but  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  local  franchises  have  fallen,  by  right 
or  custom,  into  the  hands  of  justicies  of  the  peace. 
▲  territorial  privilege  somewhat  analogous  to 
criminal  jurisdiction,  but  considerably  more  op- 
pressive, was  that  of  private  iails.  At  the  parlia- 
ment of  Merton,  1237,  the  loras  requested  to  have 
their  own  prison  for  trespasses  upon  their  parks 
and  ponds,  which  the  king  refused.— Stat.  Merton, 
c  11.  But  several  lords  enjoved  this  as  a  particu- 
lar franchise ;  which  ia  saved  by  the  statute  5  H. 
IV.,  c.  10,  directing  justices  of  the  peace  to  im- 
prison no  man,  except  in  the  common  jail.  2. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court-baron  was  ren- 
dered insignificant  not  only  by  its  limitation,  in 
personal  suits,  to  debts  or  damagea  not  exceeaing 
fortj  shiUings,  but  by  the  wriu  of  tcU  and  poiu, 
which  at  once  removed  a  suit  for  lands,  in  any 
stage  of  its  progress  before  judgment,  into  the 
county  court  or  that  of  the  king.  The  statute  of 
Marlebridge  took  away  all  appellant  jurisdiction 
of  the  superior  lord,  for  false  judgment  in  the 
manorial  court  of  his  tenant  ana  thus  aimed  an- 
other blow  at  the  feudal  connexion.— 52  H.  III.,c. 
19.  3.  The  lords  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Ches- 
ter and  Durham,  and  the  royal  Iranchise  of  Ely, 
had  not  only  a  capital  jurisdiction  m  criminal 
cases,  but  an  exclusive  cognizance  of  civil  suits; 
*he  former  still  ia  retained  by  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham and  Ely,  though  much  shorn  of  its  ancient 
extent  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  (27  H.  YllU  c 
24),  and  administered  by  the  kinjg^'s  justices  of  as- 
size ;  the  bishops  or  their  deputies  being  put  only 
on  the  footing  of  ordinary  justices  of  the  peace.— 
Id.,  8. 20. 
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place  in  the  constitution  of  parliament 
consummated  the  degradation,  if  we 
must  use  the  word,  of  the  lower  nobili- 
ty: I  mean,  not  so  much  their  attend- 
ance by  representation  instead  of  per- 
sonal summons,  as  their  election  by  the 
whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  their  sep* 
ajration,  along  with  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses, from  the  house  of  peers.  These 
changes  will  faU  under  consideration  in 
the  following  chapter. 


PART  III. 
THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

Reisn  of  Edwaid  I.— Confinnatio  Chartarom.— 
Ckmstitution  of  Parhament— the  Prelates— the 
Tenqwral  Peers.  —  Tenure  bjr  Barony  — its 
Changea.— Difficulty  of  the  Subject— Origin  of 
Representation  of  the  Commons.— Knights  of 
Shires  —  their  Existence  doubtfully  traced 
thitMigfa  the  Reign  of  Henry  III. -^Question 
whether  Representation  was  confined  to  Ten- 
ants in  capite ,  discussed.  —  State  of  English 
Towns  at  the  Conquest  and  afterward— their 
Progress.— Representatives  from  them  summon 
ed  to  Parliament  by  Earl  of  Leicester.— Im 
probability  of  an  earlier  Origin.— Cases  of  St  Al 
'ban's  and  Barnstaple  considered.— Parliaments 
under  Edward  I.— Separation  of  Knights  and 
Burgesses  from  the  Peers.— Edward  fl.— grad 
ual  prQffress  of  the  Authority  of  Parliamen 
tracM  through  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
his  successors  down  to  Henry  VI.— Privilege  of 
Parliament— the  early  instances  of  it  noticed.— 
Nature  of  Borough  Representation.— Rights  of 
Election— other  particulars  relative  to  Elec- 

-  tions.— House  of  l^ds.— Baronies  by  Tenure 
—by  Writ— Nature  of  the  latter  discussed.— 
Creation  of  Peers  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by 
Patent.— Summons  of  Clergy  to  Parliament- 
King's  Ordmary  Council— its  Judicial  and  other 
Power.— Character  oi  the  Plantagenet  Govern- 
ment.—Prerogative— ita  Excesses  — erroneouf 
Views  corrected.— Testimony  of  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Constitution.— 
Causes  of  the  superior  Liberty  of  England  con- 
sidered.—State  of  Society  in  Enshmd.— Want 
of  PoUce.— Villanage— ita  ffradual  extinction— 
latter  years  of  Henry  VI.— Regencies.— Instan- 
ces of^them  enumerated.— Pretensions  of  the 
House  of  York,  and  War  of  the  Roses.— Ed- 
ward IV.— Conclusion. 

TnouoH  the  undisputed  accession  of  a 
prince  like  Edward  the  First  Aeceaskmoi 
to  the  throne  of  his  father,  Edward  i. 
does  not  seem  'so  convenient  a  resting- 
place  in  history  as  one  of  those  revolu- 
tions which  interrupt  the  natural  chain 
of  events,  yet  the  changes  wronght  du- 
ring his  reign  make  it  properly  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  these  in(iuiries.  And, 
indeed,  as  ours  is  emphatically  styled  a 
government  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, we  cannot  perhaps  in  strictness 
carry  it  feurther  back  than  the  admission 
of  the  latter  into  parliament ;  so  that,  if 
the  constant  representation  of  the  com  • 
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lions  is  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  date  the  English  constitution  from  that 
Aan  from  any  earlier  era. 

The  various  statutes  affecting  the  law 
of  property  and  administration  of  justice 
which  have  cansed   Edwanl    I.   to  be 
named,  rather  hyperbolically,  the  Eng- 
Hah  Justinian,  bear  no  immediate  relation 
to  our  present  inquiries.    In  a  constita- 
tional  point  of  view,  i^e  principal  object 
Oonflrma-  is  that  Statute  entitled  the  Con- 
uonoftho  firmationof  the  Charters,  which 
ehartttm.    ^^^  ^^^  reluctantly  conceded 
by  the  king  in  the   twenty-fifth   year 
of  his  reign.    1  do  not  know  that  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced  any  patriots  to 
whose  memory  she  owes  more  gratitude 
than  Humphrey  Bohun,  eail  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl 
of  Norfolk.    In  the  Great  Charter  the 
base  spirit  and  deserted  condition  of 
John  tale  off  something  from  the  glory  of 
the  triumph,  though  they  enhance  the 
moderation  of  those  who  pressed  no  far- 
ther  upon   an   abject  tyrant.    But   to 
withstand  the  measures  of  Edward,  a 
prince  unequalled  by  any  who  had  reign- 
ed in  England  since  the  Conqueror  for 
prudence,  valour,  and  success,  required 
a  far  more  intrepid  patriotism.    Their 
provocations,   if  less   outrageous    than 
those  received  from  John,  were  such  as 
evidently  manifested  a  disposition  in  Ed- 
ward to  reign  without  any  control;   a 
constant  refusal  to  confirm  the  charters, 
which  in  that  age  were  hardly  deemed  to 
bind  the  king  without  his  actual  consent ; 
heavy  impositions,  especially  one  on  the 
export  of  wool,  and  other  unwarranta- 
ble demands.    He  had  acted  with  such 
unmeasured  violence  towards  the  clergy, 
on  account  of  their  refusal  of  further 
subsidies,  that,  although   the  ill-judged 
policy  of  that  class  kept  their  interests 
too  distinct  from  those  of  the  people,  it 
was  natural  for  all  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
precedent   of  despotism.*     These    en- 
croachments made  resistance  justifiable, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Edward  made 
it  prudent.    His  ambition,  luckily  for  the 
people,  had  involved  him  in  foreign  war- 
fare, from  which  he  could  not  recede 
without  disappointment  and  dishonour. 
Thus  was  wrested  from  him  that  famous 
statute,  inadequately  denominated   the 


*  The  fullest  accoant  we  possees  of  these  do- 
mestic transactions  ftom  1294  to  1296  is  in  Walter 
Hemingford,  one  of  the  historians  edited  by 
Hearne,  p.  52—168.  They  have  been  vilely  per- 
verted by  Carte,  but  eitremely  weU  told  by  Home, 
the  first  writer  who  had  the  merit  of  exposing  the 
character  <f  Edward  I.  See  too  Knyghton,  .n 
Twysden's  Decern  Scriptores,  coL  2492. 


Confirmation  of  the  Charters,  because  it 
added  another  pillar  to  our  constitution, 
not  less  important  than  the  Great  Char* 
ter  itself.* 

It  was  enacMi  by  the  26  E.  I.,  that  the 
charter  of  liberties,  and  that  of  the  for- 
est, besidea  being  explicitly  confirmed,! 
sfaonid  be  eent  to  all  aherifia,  justices  in 
eyre^  and  other  magistrates  throughout 
the  realm,  in  order  to  tiieir  publication 
before  the  peo|rie ;  that  oopiea  of  them 
shoQld  be  kept  ui  catbednd  chorches,  and 
pubbdy  read  twice  in  the  year,  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  in- 
fringe them;  that  any  judgment  given 
oentrary  to  these  charters  should  be  in 
valid,  and  holden  for  naught.  This  au- 
thentic promulgation,  these  awful  sanc- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter,  would  alone 
render  the  statute  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing illustrious.  But  it  went  a  great  deal 
farther.  Hitherto  th^  king's  prerogative 
of  levymg  money,  by  name  of  tallage  or 
prise,  from  his  towns  and  tenants  in  do 
mesne,  had  passed  unquestioned.  Some 
impositions,  that  especially  on  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  affected  all  his  subjects. 
It  was  now  the  moment  to  enfranchise 
the  people,  and  sive  that  security  to  pri- 
vate property  which  Magna  Charta  had 
given  to  personal  liberty.  By  the  6th 
and  6th  sections  of  this  statute,  **the  aids, 
tasks,  and  prises^^  before  taken  are  re- 
nounced as  precedents;  and  the  king 
"  grants  for  him  and  his  heirs,  as  well  to 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
other  folk  of  holy  church,  as  also  to  earls, 
barons,  and  to  all  commonalty  of  thr 
land,  that  for  no  business  from  hence 
forth  we  shall  take  such  manner  of  aids 
tasks,  nor  prises,  but  by  the  common  as- 
sent of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common 
profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and 
prises  due  and  accustomed."  The  toll 
upon  wool,  so  far  as  levied  by  the  king's 
mere  prerogative,  is  expressly  released 
by  the  seventh  section.^ 

*  Walsingham,  in  Camden*fe  Scriptores  Rer. 
Anglicarum,  p.  71—73. 

t  Edward  would  not  confirm  the  charters,  not- 
withstanding his  promise,  without  the  words  sal- 
TO  jure  corons  nostras ;  ou  which  the  two  earls 
retired  from  court.  When  the  confirmation  was 
read  to  the  people  at  St.  Paurs,  says  Hemingfoid, 
they  blessed  the  king  on  seeing  the  charters  with 
the  ^at  seal  affixed :  but  when  the^  heaxd  the 
captious  conclusion,  they  cursed  him  instead.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  agreeo  to 
omit  these  insidious  words,  p.  168. 

t  The  supposed  statute,  De  Tallagio  non  couce. 
dendo,  is  considered  by  Blackstone  (Introduction 
to  Charters,  p.  67)  as  merely  an  abstract  of  the 
Confirmatio  Chartanim.  By  that  entitled  Articuli 
super  GharUs,  28  Edw.  I.,  a  court  was  erected  in 
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We  come  now  to  a  part  of  our  subject 
OoiiMiica-  exoeedi ugly  important,  but  more 
liooorpti^  iDtricate  aud  coatro verted  than 
**'"^'*  any  other,  the  conalitulion  of 
parliament.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of 
this  in  the  last  section,  ia  order  to  pre- 
sent uninterruptedly  to  the  reader  the 
gradual  progress  of  our  legislature  down 
lo  its  complete  establishment  under  the 
Edwards.  No  excuse  need  be  made  for 
the  dry  and  critical  disquisition  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages ;  but  among  such  obscure 
inquiries,  I  cannot  feel  myself  as  secure 
from  error  as  I  certainly  da  from  par- 
tiality. 

One  constituent  branch  of  the  great 
Tbeitpirit.  councils,  held  by  William  the 
uaipecM.  Conqueror  and  aU  his  succes- 
sors, was  composed  of  the  bishops^  and 
the  heads  of  religious  houses  holding 
their  temporalities  immediately  of  the 
crown.  It  has  been  frequently  maintain- 
ed, that  these  spiritual  lords  sat  in  par- 
liament only  by  virtue  of  their  baronial 
tenure.  And  certainly  they  did  all  hold 
baronies,  which,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  lay  peerages,  were  sufficient  to  give 
them  such  a  share  in  the  legislature. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that  this  is  rather 
too  contracted  a  view  of  the  rights  of 
the  English  hierarchy,  and,  indeed,  by 
implication,  of  the  peerage.  For  a  great 
council  of  advice  and  assent  in  matters 
of  legislation  or  national  importance  was 
essential  to  all  the  northern  governments. 
And  all  (ff  them,  except  perhaps  the  Lom- 
bards, invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics 
lo  their  councils;  not  upon  any  feudal 
notions,  which  at  that  time  had  hardly 
begun  to  prevail,  but  chiefly  as  represent- 
atives of  the  church  and  of  religion  itself; 
next,  as  more  learned  and  enhghtened 
counsellors  than  the  lay  nobility ;  and  in 
some  degree,  no  doubt,  as  rich  proprie- 
tors of  land.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  af- 
fairs were  originally  decided  in  we  same 
ussemblies,  both  upon  the  continent  and 
In  England.  The  Norman  conquest, 
which  destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobil- 
ity, and  substituted  a  new  race  in  their 
«lead,  could  not  affect  the  immortality 
of  church  possessions.  The  bishojM  of 
WilUam^s  ige  were  entitled  to  sit  m  his 
iQOuncils  by  the  general  custom  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  common  law  of  England  j* 

«rary  coantv,  of  three  knights  or  othece,  to  be 
elected  by  the  commoos  of  the  shire,  whose  sole 
province  was  to  determine  offences  against  the  two 
.charters,  with  power  of  punishing  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  but  not  to  extend  to  any  case  where- 
!tD  the  remedy  by  writ  was  already  provided. 
•  Hody  (Treatise  on  ConTOCStioDS,p.  126)  states 


which  the  oonqoeat  did  not  overturn* 
Some  smaller  arguments  might  be  urged 
afainst  the  soppositiQn  that  their  legia*' 
lative  rights  are  merely  baronial;  such 
as  that  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities 
was  coauMonly  summoned  to  parliament 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  faiabopnc,  and 
that  the  £ve  sees  created  by  Henry  VIII. 
have  no  baronies  annexed  to  them  ;*  but 
the  former  reasoning  appears  less  tech- 
nical and  confined.! 


the  matter  thus :  in  the  Saxon  times  all  bishops 
and  abbots  sat  and  voted  in  the  state  councils  or 
parliament  as  such,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
tenures.  After  the  conquest,  the  abbots  sat  then 
not  as  such,  but  by  Tirtue  of  their  tenures  as  bar- 
ons ;  and  the  bishops  sat  in  a  doable  capacity^  as 
bishops  and  ss  barons. 

♦  Hody,  p.  isa 

■f-  It  is  raUier  a  curious  speculative  question,  and 
such  only,  we  may  prssome,  it  will  long  continue, 
whether  bishops  are  entitled,  on  charges  of  treason 
or  felony,  to  a  trial  by  the  perns.  If  this  question 
be  considered  either  theofeticalhr  or  according  to 
ancient  authority,  1  think  the  affirmative  proposi- 
tion is  beyond  dispute.  Bishops  were  at  all  times 
members  of  the  great  national  council,  and  fully 
equal  to  lay  lords  in  temporal  power  ss  well  as  dig- 
mty.  Smce  the  conquest,  they  bate  held  their  tem- 
poralities of  ihe  crown  by  a  baronisl  tenure,  which, 
if  there  be  any  consistency  in  law,  must  unequivo* 
cally  distinguish  them  from  commoners;  since 
any  one  holding  by  barony  might  be  challenged 
on  a  jury,  as  not  being  the  peer  of  the  party  whom 
he  was  to  try.  It  is  true  tnat  they  take  no  share 
in  the  judicial  power  of  the  house  of  lords  in  cases 
of  treason  or  felony ;  but  this  is  merely  in  conform- 
ity to  those  ecclesiastical  canons  which  prohibited 
the  clergy  from  partaking  in  capital  judgment,  and 
they  have  always  withdrawn  Iran  the  house  on 
SQch  occasions  under  a  protestation  of  their  right 
to  remain.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  particuianty, 
arising  wholly  oat  of  their  own  discipline,  the 
question  of  their  peerage  could  never  have  come 
into  dispota.  As  for  the  •common  argument,  that 
they  are  not  tried  as  peers  because  they  have  no 
inheritable  nobility,  I  consider  it  as  very  fdvolous; 
since  it  takes  for  granted  the  pteciae  matter  in 
controversy,  that  sn  inhetitable  nobility  is  neces- 
sary to  the  definition  of  pserage,  or  to  xU  incident- 
al privileges. 

If  we  come  to  constitutional  precedents,  by 
which,  when  sufficiently  numerona  and  unexcep- 
tionable, all  queetions  m  this  Und  aie  ultimate^ 
to  be  delermmed,  the  weight  ef  ancient  authorita^ 
saesM  to  be  in  favoor  of  &e  pretates.  In  the  fir- 
teenth  year  of  Edward  III.  (1340),  the  king  broucht 
several  charges  againat  Arcnhishop  Stratford.  He 
came  to  parliament  with  a  declared  intention  of 
defending  himself  before  his  peers.  The  king  in- 
ipon  his  answeimg  in  the  court  of  ezcba- 
Btratford,  however,  persevered;  and  the 


upon  his  answeimg  in  the  court  of  ezcha- 

otratford,  however,  persevered;  and  the 

£ouse  of  lords,  by  the  king^s  consent,  appointed 


quer. 


twelve  of  their  number,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons, 
to  report  whether  peers  ought  to  answer  criminal 
charges  in  parliament  and  not  daewhere.  This 
committee  leported  to  the  king  in  full  parliament, 
tliat  the  peers  of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  arraign- 
ed nor  put  on  trial,  except  in  parliament  and  by 
their  peers.  The  archbishop  upon  this  prayed  the 
king,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  notoriously  da- 
famed,  he  might  be  arraigned  in  full  parliaaMnt 
before  the  peexa, and  (hamnaka  anawor;  arhiBh 
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Next  to  these  spiritaal  lords  are  the 
earls  and  barons,  or  lay  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. The  former  dignity  was  perhaps 
not  so  merely  official  as  in  the  Saxon 
tames,  alUiough  the  eari  was  entitled  to 
the  third  penny  of  all  emoluments  ari- 
sing from  the  administration  of  Justice  in 


the  couDty-conrts,  and  might,  perhaps, 
command  the  militia  of  his  county  when 
it  was  called  forth.*  Every  eati  was  also 
a  baron,  and  held  an  honour  or  barony  of 
the  crown,  for  which  he  paid  a  higher  re- 
lief than  an  ordinary  baron,  probably  on 
account  of  the  profits  of  his  earldom.    I 


request  Ihe  king  granted.— Rot.  Pari,  toI.  ii.,  p. 
187.  Collier'a  ficclee.  Hist,  toI.  i.,  p.  543.  The 
proceeding  against  Stratford  went  no  farther,  but 
I  think  it  unpossible  not  to  admit  that  his  right  to 
trial  as  a  peer  was  fully  recognised  both  bj  the 
king  and  lords. 

This  is  however  the  hOatt,  and  perhaps  the 
only  instance  of  a  prelate's  obtaining  so  high  a  priv. 
ilege.  In  the  preceding  reign  of  Edward  11.,  if 
we  can  rely  on  the  account  of  Walsingham  (p. 
119),  Adam  Orleton,  the  factious  bishop  of  Here- 
fora,  had  first  been  arraigned  before  the  house 
of  lords,  and  subsequently  convicted  by  a  com- 
mon jury ',  but  the  transaction  was  of  a  singular 
nature,  and  the  king  might  probably  be  influenced 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaming  a  conviction  from  the 
temporal  peers,  of  whom  many  were  disaffected  to 
him,  in  a  case  where  privilege  of  cler^  was  vehe- 
mently claimed.  But  about  1357,  a  bishop  of  Ely, 
being  accused  of  harbouring  one  guilty  oi  murder, 
though  he  demanded  a  trial  by  Ihe  peers,  was  com- 
pellflci  to  abide  the  verdict  of  a  jury.— Collier,  p. 
S57.  In  the  3l8t  of  Edward  III.  ( 1358),  the  abbot 
of  Missenden  was  hang[ed  for  coining.— 2  Inst,  p. 
635.  The  abbot  of  this  monastery  appears  from 
Dugdale  to  have  been  summoned  by  writ,  in  the 
4dth  of  Henry  III.  If  he  actually  held  by  barony, 
1  do  not  perceive  any  strong  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  a  bishop.  The  leading  prece- 
dent, however,  and  that  upon  which  lawyers  prin- 
cipally found  their  denial  of  this  privilege  to  the 
bishops,  is  the  case  of  Fisher,  who  was  certainly 
tried  Wore  an  ordinary  jurv ;  nor  am  I  aware  that 
anjr  remonstrance  was  made  by  himself,  or  com- 
plaint by  his  friends,  upon  this  ground.  Cranmer 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  from  these 
two.  being  the  most  recent  precedents,  though 
neitoer  of  them  in  the  best  of  times,  the  great  plu- 
rality of  law-books  have  drawn  a  conclusion  that 
bishops  are  not  entitled  to  trial  by  the  temporal 
peers.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that,  when- 
ever the  occasion  shall  occur,  this  will  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  house  of  lords. 

There  are  two  peculiarities,  as  it  may  naturally 
appear,  in  the  abovementioned  resoluuons  of  the 
lords  in  Stratford's  caae.  The  first  is,  that  they 
claim  to  be  tried,  not  only  before  their  peers,  but 
in  parliament.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  it  is  said  to  have  been  objected  to  his  claim  of 
trial  by  his  peers,  that  parliament  was  not  then  sit- 
ting (Collier,  ubi  sup.).  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
fore,  that  the  court  of  the  lord  high  ateward,  for  the 
special  purpoee  of  trying  a  peer,  was  of  more  re- 
cent institution ;  as  appears  also  from  Sir  £.  Coke's 
expressions.— 4  Inst.  p.  58.  The  second  circum- 
stance that  majr  strike  a  reader  is,  that  the  lorda 
assert  their  privilege  in  all  criminal  cases,  not  dis- 
tinguishing misdemeanors  from  treasons  and  felo- 
nies. But  in  this  they  were  undoubtedly  warrant- 
ed by  the  clear  language  of  Magna  Charta,  which 
makes  no  distinction  of  the  kind.  The  practice  of 
trying  a  peer  for  misdemeanors  by  a  jury  of  com- 
anoneiB,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  1  can  say 
nothing,  is  one  of  tnose  anomalies  which  too  often 
render  our  laws  capricious  and  unreasonable  in  the 
eyes  of  impartial  men. 

SiBoe  writing  the  above  note  I  have  read  Stil- 


Iingfleet*s  treatise  on  the  judicial  power  of  the  bish- 
ops in  capital  cases ;  a  rif^t  which  though  now,  I 
think,  abrogated  by  non-claim  and  a  course  of  contra- 
ry precedents,  he  proves  beyond  dispute  to  have  ex- 
isted by  the  common  law  and  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, to  have  been  occasionally  exerciseo,  and  to 
have  been  only  suspended  by  their  voluntary  act  In 
the  course  of  this  argument  he  treats  of  the  peerage 
of  the  bishops,  and  prodocea  abundant  evidence 
from  the  records  of  parliament  that  they  were  sty- 
led peers,  for  which,  though  convinced  from  gen- 
eral recollection,  I  had  not  leisure  or  disposition  to 
search.  But  if  any  doubt  should  remain,  the  statute 
35  E.  III.,  c.  6,  contains  a  legislative  declaration 
of  the  peerage  of  biahops.  The  whole  subject  is 
discussed  with  much  perspicuity  and  force  by  Stil- 
lingfieet,  who  seems  however  not  to  press  very 
greatly  the  right  of  trial  by  peers,  aware  no  doubt 
of  the  weiffht  of  opposite  precedents.-7(StiUing- 
fleet's  Wows,  vol  in.,  p.  890.)  In  one  distinction, 
that  the  bishops  vote  in  their  judicial  functions  as 
barons,  but  in  legislation  as  magnates,  which  War- 
burton  has  brought  forward  as -his  own  in  the  Alli- 
ance of  Church  and  State,  Stillingfleet  has  per 
haps  not  taken  the  strongest  ground,  nor  sufficient 
ly  accounted  for  their  right  of  aitting  in  judgment 
on  the  impeachment  of  a  commoner.  Parliament- 
ary impeachment,  upon  charges  of  high  public 
cnmes,  seems  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  right  innerent 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  some  traces  of 
which  appear  even  before  the  conquest  (Cbron. 
Sax.,  p.  164, 169);  independent  of  and  superseding 
that  or  trial  by  peers,  wnich,  if  the  29th  section  of 
Magna  Charta  be  strictly  construed,  is  only  requi- 
red upon  endictments  at  the  king's  suit  And  tnis 
consideration  is  of  great  weight  in  the  oueetion 
still  unsettled,  whether  a  commoner  can  oe  tried 
by  the  lords  upon  an  impeachment  for  treason. 

The  treatise  of  Stillingfleet  was  written  on  oc- 
casion of  the  objection  raised  by  the  commons  to 
the  bishops  voting  on  the  oueetion  of  Lord  Danby's 
pardon,  which  he  pleadea  in  bar  of  his  impeach- 
ment. Burnet  seems  to  suppose  thst  their  nght  of 
final  judgment  had  never  oeen  defended,  and  con- 
founds judgment  with  sentence.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
strange  to  sav,  has  made  a  much  greater  blunder, 
and  imagined  that  the  question  related  to  their 
right  of  voting  on  a  biU  of  attainder,  which  no  onOt 
I  believe,  ever  disputed. — Notes  on  Ca  lAtL, 
134  b. 

*  Madox,  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  138.  Dialogna  de 
Scaccario,  L  i,  c.  17.  Lyttleton'a  Henry  JL,  vol 
ii.,  p.  217.  The  last  of  these  writers  supposes,  con- 
trary to  Selden,  that  the  earls  continued  to  be  sov- 
emors  of  their  counties  under  Henry  II.  Ste^ien 
created  a  few  titular  earls,  with  grants  of  crown 
lands  to  support  them ;  but  his  successor  resumed 
the  grants,  and  deprived  them  of  their  nridoms. 

In  Rvmer's  Fosaera,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  we  find  a  grant 
of  Matilda,  creating  Miloof  Gloceater  earl  of  Hera- 
ford^  with  the  moat  and  castle  of  that  city  in  fee 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  the  third  penny  of  tne  rent 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  pleas  in  the  county,  three 
manors  and  a  forest,  aiid  the  service  of  three  ten- 

Iants  in  chief,  with  all  their  fiefs,  to  be  held  with 
aU  privileges  and  libertiea  as  fully  as  ever  any  earl 
in  EnglaiKi  had  possessed  them. 
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will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  titular 
earldomsy  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
Hetttenancy  of  a  county,  were  as  ancient 
as  the  conquest,  which  Madox  seems  to 
think,  or  were  considered  as  irregular,  so 
late  as  Heniy  II.,  according  to  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton.  In  Dugdale^s  Baronage,  I  find 
none  of  this  description  in  the  first  Nor- 
man reigns,  for  even  that  of  Clare  was 
connected  with  the  local  earldom  of  Hertr 
ford. 

It  is  uniTersally  agreed,  that  the  only 
QuMtion  M  *>*ronie8  known  for  two  centn- 
to  ibe  D»-  ries  after  the  conquest  were  in- 
tmreofter-  cident  to  the  tenure  of  land  held 
immediately  from  the  crown. 
There  are,  however,  material  difiicultios 
in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding  their 
nature,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  because  the  consideration  of  baro- 
nial tenures  will  best  develop  the  forma- 
tion of  our  parliamentary  system.  Two 
of  our  most  eminent  legal  antiquaries, 
Selden  and  Madox,  have  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  characteristics 
and  attnbutes  of  this  tenure. 

According  to  the  first,  every  tenant  in 
Tbeory  of  chief  by  knight-service  was  an 
Beiden ;  honorary  or  parliamentary  baron 
by  reason  of  his  tenure.  All  these  were 
summoned  to  the  king's  councils,  and 
were  peers  of  his  court.  *  Their  baronies, 
or  honours,  as  they  were  frequently  call- 
ed, consisted  of  a  number  of  knight's 
fees,  that  is,  of  estates,  from  each  of 
which  the  feudal  service  of  a  knight  was 
due ;  not  fixed  to  thirteen  fees  and  a 
third,  as  has  been  erroneously  conceived, 
but  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
barony,  and  the  reservation  of  service  at 
the  time  of  its  creation.  Were  they 
more  or  fewer,  however,  their  owner  was 
equally  a  baron,  and  summoned  to  serve 
the  lung  in  parliament  with  his  advice  and 
judgment,  as  appears  by  many  records 
and  passages  in  history. 

But  about  the  latter  end  of  John's  reign, 
some  only  of  the  most  eminent  tenants 
in  chief  were  summoned  by  particular 
writs ;  the  rest  by  one  general  summons 
through  the  sheriffs  of  their  several  coun- 
ties. This  is  declared  in  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  that  prince,  wherein  he  promises 
that  whenever  an  aid  or  scutage  shall  be 
required,  faciemus  summoneri  archiepis- 
copos,  episcopos,  abbates,  comites  et  ma- 
jores  barones  regni  sigillatim  per  literas 
nostras.  Et  prsterea  faciemus  summon- 
eri in  generali  per  vicecomites  et  ballivos 
nostros  omnes  alios  qui  in  capite  tenent  de 
nobis.  Thus  the  barons  are  distinguished 
from  other  tenants  in  chief,  as  if^  the  for- 
mer name  were  only  applicable  to  ajpai- 


ticular  number  of  the  king's  immediate 
vassals.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  before  this  charter  was  made,  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  law  of  some  other  par- 
liament, how  these  greater  barons  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  lesser  tenants  in 
chief;  else  what  certainty  could  there  be 
in  an  expression  so  general  and  indefi- 
nite ?  And  this  is  likely  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pride  with  which  the 
ancient  and  wealthy  barons  of  the  realm 
would  regard  those  newly  created  by 
grants  of  escheated  honours,  or  those 
decayed  in  estate,  who  yet  were  by  their 
tenures  on  an  equality  with  themselves. 
They  procured,  therefore,  two  innova- 
tions in  their  condition ;  first,  that  these 
inferior  barons  should  be  summoned  gen- 
erally by  the  sheriff;  instead  of  receiving 
their  particular  writs,  which  made  an 
honorary  distinction ;  and  next,  that  they 
should  pay  rehef,  not  as  for  an  entire 
barony,  one  hundred  marks ;  but  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  knight's  fee 
which  they  held  of  the  crowu.  This 
changed  their  tenure  to  one  by  mere 
knight-service,  and  their  denomination  to 
tenants  in  chief.  It  was  not  difficult 
afterward  for  the  gteater  barons  to  ex- 
clude any  from  coming  to  parliament  as 
such,  without  particular  wnts  directed  to 
them,  for  which  purpose  some  law  was 
probably  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  If  indeed  we  could  place  reliance 
on  a  nameless  author  whom  Camden  has 
quoted,  this  limitation  of  the  peerage  to 
such  as  were  expressly  summoned  de- 
pended upon  a  statute  made  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  But  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover  Camden's  au- 
thority, and  the  change  was  probably  of 
a  much  earlier  date.* 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Selden,  which,  if 
it  rested  less  upon  conjectural  ^fMadoi 
alterations  in  the  law,  would  uu-  ' 

doubtedly  solve  some  material  difficulties 
that  occur  in  the  opposite  view  of  the 
subject.  According  to  Madox,  tenure  by 
knight's-service  in  chief  was  always  dis- 
tinct from  that  by  barony.  It  is  aDdobaer- 
not  easy;  however,  to  point  out  ▼atioiw  np 
the  characteristic  differences  of  **"  ****** 
the  two ;  nor  has  that  eminent  antiquary, 
in  his  large  work,  the  Baronia  Anglica, 
laid  down  any  definition,  or  attempted  to 
explaiA  the  real  nature  of  a  barony.  The 
distinction  could  not  consist  in  the  num- 
ber of  knight's  fees ;  for  the  barony  of 
Hwayton  consisted  of  only  three  ;t  while 
John  de  Baliol  held  thirty  fees  by  mere 


*  Selden'8  Works,  vol.  iii..  p.  713—743. 
t  Lyttleton'a  Henry  U.»  voL  iL,  p.  812. 
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knight-service.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  consisted  in  the  privilege  or  ser- 
vice of  attending  parliament,  since  ail 
tenants  in  chief  were  usually  summoned. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  line 
between  these  modes  of  tenure,  there 
seems  complete  proof  of  their  separation 
long  before  the  reign  of  John.  Tenants 
in  chief  are  enumerated  distinctly  from 
earls  and  barons  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
Knights,  as  well  as  barons,  are  named  as 
present  in  the  parliament  of  Northamp- 
ton in  1165,  in  that  held  at  the  same  town 
in  1 176,  and  upon  other  occasions.*  Sev- 
eral persons  appear  in  the  Liber  Niger 
Scaccarii,  a  roll  of  military  tenants  made 
in  the  age  of  Henry  H.,  who  held  single 
knight's  fees  of  the  crown.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable,  that  in  a  lax  sense 
of  the  word,  these  knights  may  some- 
times have  been  termed  barons.  The 
author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario 
speaks  of  those  holding  greater  or  lesser 
baronies,  including,  as  appears  by  the 
context,  all  tenants  in  chief.f  The  for- 
mer of  these  seem  to  be  the  majores  bar- 
ones  of  King  John's  Charter.  And  the 
secundae  dignitatis  barones,  said  by  a  conr 
temporary  historian  to  have  been  present 
in  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  were 
in  all  probability  no  other  than  the 
knightly  tenants  of  4he  crown.|  For  the 
word  baro,  originally  meaning  only  a 
man,  #as  of  very  large  significance,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  common 
freeholders,  as  in  the  phrase  of  courtr 
baron.  It  was  used  too  for  the  magis- 
trates or  chief  men  of  cities,  as  it  is  still 
for  the  judges  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
refMresentatives  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 

The  passage,  however,  before  cited 
from  the  Great  Charter  of  John  affords 
one  spot  of  firm  footing  in  the  course  of 
our  prepress.  Then,  at  least,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  tenants  in  chief  were  entitled 
to  their  summons;  the  greater  barons 
by  particular  writs,  the  rest  through  one 
directed  to  their  sheriff.  The  epoch  when 
all,  who,  though  tenants  in  chief,  had  not 
been  actually  summoned,  were  deprived 
of  their  right  of  attendance  in  parliament, 
IS  again  involved  in  uncertainly  and  con- 

*  Hodjr  on  Convocations,  p.  222,  234. 

f  Lib.  it,  G.  9. 

%  Hody  and  Lord  Lyttleton  maintain  these 
**  barons  of  the  second  rank'*  to  have  been  the  sub- 
▼assals  of  the  crown ;  tenants  of  the  great  barons, 
to  whom  the  name  was  sometimes  impropierly  ap' 
plied.  This  was  veiy  consistent  with  their  opin. 
ion,  that  the  commons  were  a  part  of  parliament  at 
that  time.  But  Hume,  aesammg  at  once  the  truth 
m  Ihenr  interpretation  in  this  instance,  and  the 
ndsehood  of  their  system,  treats  it  as  a  deriation 
from  the  established  rale,  and  a  proof  of  the  unset- 
tled atatt  of  the  CODStUutiOD. 


jecture.  The  unknown  writer  quoted  by 
Camden  seems  not  sufficient  authori^ 
to  establish  his  assertion,  that  they  were 
excluded  by  a  statute  made  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  The  principle  was 
most  likely  acknowledged  at  an  earlier 
time.  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned 
only  twenty-three  temporal  peers  to  his 
famous  parliament.  In  the  year  1256, 
the  barons  complained  that  many  of  their 
number  had  not  received  their  writs,  ac« 
cording  to  the  tenour  of  the  charter,  and 
refused  to  grant  an  aid  to  the  king  till 
they  were  issued.* 

But  it  would  have  been  easy  to  disap- 
point this  mode  of  packing  a  parliament, 
if  an  unsummoned  baron  could  l^ve  sat 
by  mm  right  of  his  tenure.  The  opin- 
ion of  Selden,  that  a  law  of  exeluaion 
was  enacted  towards  the  beginning  of 
Henry's  reign,  is  not  liable  to  so  much 
objection.  But  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary 
to  frame  an  hypothesis  of  this  nature. 
Writs  of  summons  might  probably  be 
older  than  the  time  of  John  ;f  and  when 
this  had  become  the  customary  and  reg- 
ular preliminary  of  a  baron's  coming  to 
parliament,  it  was  a  natural  transition  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion; in  times  when  the  prerogative 
was  high,  the  law  unsettled,  and  the 
service  in  parliament  deemed  by  many 
still  more  burdensome  than  hononrable. 
Some  omissions  in  summoning  the  king's 
tenants  to  former  parliaments  may  per« 
haps  have  produced  the  abovementioned 
provision  of  the  Great  Charter,  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
wherein  it  was  deemedf  essential  to  ob- 
tain a  more  universal  consent  than  was 
required  in  councils  held  for  state,  or 
even  for  advice.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long 
the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  con-  ^^^^nj^ 
tinned  to  sit  personally  in  par-  merBtea- 
liament.     In  the   charters    of  "J*  ** 
Henry  III.,  the  clause  which  SS3e5^par 
we  have  been   considering  is  Hament  on- 
omitted  :  and  I  think  there  is  no  Jj  "•'^ 
express  proof  remaining,  that 
the  sheriff  was  ever  directed  to  summon 
the  king's  military  tenants  within  his 
county  in  the  manner  which  the  charter 

"»  M.  Paris,  p.  785.  The  barons  eren  tell  the 
kinfr  that  this  was  contrary  to  hit  charter,  in 
which  nevertheless  the  clause  to  that  effect,  con- 
tained in  his  fiither's  charter,  had  been  omitted. 

t  Henry  II.,  in  1175,  forbade  any  of  those  who 
had  been  concerned  m  the  late  rebellion  to  come 
to  his  court  without  a  particular  summona.— Carta, 
tol.  ii.,  p-  249. 

t  Upon  the  subject  of  tenure  by  barony,  besides 
the  writers  already  quoted,  see  West's  Inquiry  into 
the  Method  of  creaUng  Peers,  and  Carle's  History 
of  Engiand,  toL  ii.,  p.  247. 
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of  John  requiied.  It  appeax8»  however, 
that  they  were  in  fact  members  of  uar- 
Uament  on  maav  oecaaioaa  duiinif  Hen- 
ry's reign,  which  shows  that  they  were 
summoned  either  by  particular  write  or 
through  the  sheriff;  and  the  latter  is  the 
more  plausible  conjecture.  There  is  in- 
deed great  obscurity  as  to  the  constiti^ 
tion  of  parliament  in  this  reign ;  and  the 
passages  which  I  am  about  to  produce 
may  lead  some  to  conceive  that  the  free- 
holders were  represented  even  from  its 
beginning.  Iratner  incline  to  a  different 
opinion* 

In  the  Magna  Charta  of  1  Henry  UL, 
it  is  said :  Pro  hAc  donatione  et  conces- 
aione  ....  archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  com- 
ites,  barones,  mihtes,  et  liberd  tenentes, 
et  omnes  de  regno  nostro  dederunt  no- 
bis quintam  decimam  partem  omnium 
bonorum  suonim  mobiUum.*  So  in  a 
record  of  19  Henry  HI. :  Comites,  et 
barones,  et  omnes  alii  de  toto  regno  nos- 
tro Anghe,  sponcanei  voluntate  su&  con- 
cesserunt  pobis  efficax  auxilium.f  The 
largeness  of  these  words  is,  however, 
controlled  by  a  subsequent  passage, 
which  declares  the  tax  to  be  imposed  ad 
mandatum  oomium  comitum  et  baronum 
et  omnium  aliorum  qui  de  noUe  ienent  in 
capite.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  a  gen- 
eral practice  to  assume  the  common 
consent  of  all  ranks  to  that  which  had 
actually  been  agreed  by  the  higher.  In 
a  similar  writ,  31  Henry  ni.«  the  ranks 
of  men  are  enumerated  specifically ;  ar- 
chiepiscopi,  episcopi,  abbates,  priores,  et 
clerici  terras  nabentes  quee  ad  ecclesiaa 
suas  non  pertinent,  comites,  barones,  mi- 
lites,  et  libeh  homines,  pro  se  et  suis  vil- 
hmis,  nobis  concesserunt  in  auxilium  tri- 
cesimam  partem  omnium  mobiUum.t 
In  the  close  roll  of  the  s&me  year,  we 
have  a  writ  directed  to  the  arcbl^sh- 
ops>  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  freeholders  (liberi  homines) 
of  Irehind,  in  which  an  aid  is  desired  of 
them;  and  it  is  urged,  that  one  had  been 
granted  by  his  fideles  Anglise.^ 

But  this  attendance  in  parliament  of 
inferior  tenants  in  chief,  some  of  them 
too  poor  to  have  received  knighthood, 
grew  insupportably  vexatious  to  them- 
selves, and  was  not  well  Uked  by  the 
king.  He  knew  them  to  be  dependant 
upon  the  barons,  and  dreaded  the  conflu- 
ence of  a  multitude  who  assumed  the 

*  Hodj  on  Convocations,  p.  2Da 

t  Bndy,  IntrodQcuon  to  Hwtoxy  of  Eagland, 
Appendix,  p.  43. 

X  Brady*8  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  Appendix, 
p.  182. 

4  Brady's  Introdnfition,  p.  94. 


privilege  of  comuif;  in  arms  to  the  ajih 
pointed  place.  So  mconvenient  and  mis- 
chievous a  scheme  could  not  long  subsiai 
among  an  advancing  people*  and  fortiib- 
natcly  the  true  remedy  was  discovered 
with  little  difficulty. 

The  principle  of  repvesentation,  in  it» 
widest  sense,  can  hardly  be  un-  ortcia  an^ 
known  to  any  government  not  5SSSS« 
purely  democratical  In  almost  ary  npt^ 
every  country  the  sense  of  the  •entauoa, 
whole  is  understood  to  be  spoken  by  a 
part,  and  the  decisions  of  a  part  are  binc^ 
ing  upon  the  whole.  Among  our  ancee* 
tors,  the  lord  stood  in  the  place  of  hW 
vassals,  and,  still  more  unquestionablyt 
the  abbot  in  that  of  his  monks.  The 
system  indeed  of  ecclesiastical  couDh 
cils,  considered  as  organs  of  the  church, 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  a  virtual  or 
an  express  representation,  and  had  a  ten* 
dency  to  render  its  ^plication  to  nation 
al  assemblies  more  fhmiliar. 

The  first  instance  of  actual  rcpresentih 
tion  which  occurs  in  our  history  is  only 
four  years  after  the  conquest :  when  Will, 
iam,  if  we  may  rely  on  Hovedea,  caused 
twelve  per8on9  skilled  in  the  customs  of 
En^^d  to  be  chosen  from  each  county, 
who  were  sworn  to  inform  htm  ri^huy 
of  their  laws ;  and  these,  so  ascertamed* 
were  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  greal 
eouncil.  This  Sir  Matthew  Hale  asserU 
to  be  "  as  sufficient  and  efiectual  a  par- 
Uament  as  ever  was  held  in  England."* 
But  there  is  no  appearance  that  these 
twelve  deputies  of  each  county  were  in- 
vested with  any  higher  authority  than 
that  of  declaring  their  ancient  usagea. 
No  stress  can  be  laid,  at  least,  on  this  ixh 
sulated  and  anomalous  assembly,  the^x- 
istence  of  which  is  only  learned  from  im 
historian  of  a  century  later. 

We  find  nothing  that  can  arrest  our 
attention,  in  searching  out  the  origin  of 
county  representation,  till  we  come  to  a 
writ  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  direct* 
ed  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  the  following 
terms:  Rex  Yicecomiti  N.,  salutem. 
Praecipimus  tibi  quod  omnes  milites  bal« 
liv®  tU8B  qui  summoniti  fuerunt  esse 
apud  Ozoniam  ad  Nos  a  die  Omnium 
Sanctorum  in  quindecim  dies  venire  far 
cias  cum  armis  suis :  corpora  vero  bar- 
onum sine  armis  singulariter,  et  quaiuor 
€Uecretas  militea  de  comitatu  tuo,  illuc  ve* 
nire  facias  ad  eundem  tcrminum,  ad  lo*- 
quendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni 
nostri.  For  the  explanation  of  this  oh-- 
scure  writ,  I  must  refer  to  what  Prynuef 

•  HiaL  of  Common  Law,  toI.  l,  ]i.  209. 
i  9  Prynne'a  Register,  p.  16. 
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has  said ;  but  it  remains  problematical, 
whether  these  four  knights  (the  only 
claose  which  concerns  our  purpose)  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  county,  or  return- 
ed, in  the  nature  of  a  jury,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sheriff.  Since  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  whereon  to  decide,  we 
can  only  say  with  hesitation,  that  there 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  county 
representation  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Johni 

We  may  next  advert  to  a  practice,  of 
which  there  is  very  clear  proof  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Subsidies  granted  in 
parliament  were  assessed,  not  as  in  for- 
mer times,  by  the  justices  upon  their  cir- 
cuits, but  by  knights  freely  chosen  in  the 
county-court.  This  appears  by  two  writs, 
one  of  the  fourth  and  one  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Henry  HI.*  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, by  a  provision  of  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment, in  1358,  every  county  elected  four 
knights  to  inquire  into  grievances,  and 
deliver  their  incjuisition  into  parliament.f 

The  next  writ  now  extant  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  thirty-eiffhth  of  Hen- 
ry 111.  This,  after  reciting  that  the  earls, 
Imrons,  and  other  great  men  (cieteri  mag- 
nates) were  to  meet  at  London  three 
weeks  after  Easter,  with  horses  and  arms, 
for  the  puipose  of  sailing  into  Gascony, 
requires  the  sheriff  to  compel  ail  withm 
his  jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds 
a  year  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  oi  those 
in  ward  of  the  king,  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  And  that  besides 
those  mentioned  he  shall  cause  to  come 
before  the  king's  council  at  Westminster, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter,  two 
good  and  discreet  knights  of  his  county, 
whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of 
all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  along 
with  the  knights  and  other  counties,  what 
aid  they  will  grant  the  king  in  such  an 
emergency.}  In  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  object  of  the  assembly, 
which  was  to  grant  money,  this  certain- 
ly resembles  a  summons  to  parliament. 
There  are  indeed  anomalies,  sufficiently 
remarkable  upon  the  face  of  the  writ, 
which  distinguish  this  meeting  from  a  reg- 
ular parliament.  But  when  the  scheme 
of  obtainiiur  money  Arom  the  commons 
of  shires  through  the  consent  of  their 
representatives  had  once  been  entertain- 
ed, it  was  easily  applicable  to  more  for- 
mal councils  of  the  nation. 

A  few  years  later  there  appears  anoth- 

*  Brady's  Introduction,  Appendix,  pp.  41  and  44. 
t  Brady's  Hist,  of  England,  toI.  i.,  Appendix,  p. 
SBX  %%  Prynne,  p.  23. 


er  writ  analogous  to  a  summons.  Do- 
ring  the  contest  between  Henry  III.  and 
the  confederate  barons  in  1261,  they  pre- 
sumed to  call  a  sort  of  parliament,  sum- 
moning three  knights  out  of  every  coun- 
ty, secum  tractaturos  super  communibus 
negotiis  regni.  This  we  learn  only  by 
an  opposite  writ,  issued  by  the  king,  di- 
recting the  sheriff  to  enjoin  these  knights 
who  had  been  convened  by  the  earls  of 
Leicester  and  Glocester  to  their  meeting 
at  St.  Alban's,  that  they  should  repair  in- 
stead to  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  to  no 
other  place,  nobiscum  super  pnemissis 
colloquium  habituros.*  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  these  knights  were 
elected  by  their  respective  counties.  But 
even  if  they  were  so,  this  assembly  has 
much  less  tne  appearance  of  a  parliament 
than  that  in  the  thirty^eighth  of  Henry  III. 

At  length,  in  the  year  lt365,  the  forty- 
ninth  of  Henry  III.,  while  he  was  a  ca^ 
tive  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
writs  were  issued  in  his  name  to  all  the 
sheriffs,  directing  them  to  return  two 
knights  for  the  body  of  their  county, 
with  two  citizens  or  burgesses  for  every 
city  and  borough  contained  within  it 
This  therefore  is  the  epoch  at  which  the 
representation  of  the  commons  becomes 
indisputably  manifest,  even  should  we 
reject  altogether  the  more  equivocal  in- 
stances of  it  which  have  just  been  enu- 
merated. 

If,  indeed,  the  knights  were  still  elect- 
ed by  none  but  the  king's  miU-  ^ 
tarytenant8,ifthemodeofrep-  knifbcs^era 
resentation  was  merely  adopt-  eieetad  by 
ed  to  spare  them  the  inoonve-  £^^^5? 
nience  of  personal  attendance, 
the  immediate  innovation  in  our  polity 
was  not  very  extensive.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting, but'  very  obscure  topic  of  in- 
quiry. Spelman  and  Brady,  with  other 
writers,  have  restrained  the  original  right 
of  election  to  tenants  in  chief,  among 
whom,  in  process  of  time,  those  holding 
under  mesne  lords,  not  being  readily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  hurry  of  an  election, 
contrived  to  slide  in,  till  at  length  their 
encroachments  were  rendered  legitimate 
by  the  statute  7  H.  lY.,  c.  15,  which  put 
sU  suiters  to  the  county-court  on  an 
equal  footing  as  to  the  elective  franchise. 
The  argument  on  this  side  might  be  plau- 
sibly urged  with  the  following  reasoning. 

The  spirit  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  which 
compelled  every  lord  to  act  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  his  immediate  vassals,  es- 
tablished no  relation  between  him  and 
those  who  held  nothing  at  his  hands. 

*  2  PrynDS,  p.  87. 
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They  were  included,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  in  their  superiors;  and  the 
feudal  incidents  were  due  to  him  from 
the  whole  of  his  vassal's  fief,  whatever 
tenants  might  possess  it  by  sub-infeuda- 
tion.  In  England,  the  tenants  in  chief 
alone  were  called  to  the  great  councils 
before  representation  was  thought  of,  as 
is  evident  both  by  the  charter  of  John 
and  by  the  language  of  many  records; 
nor  were  any  others  concerned  in  levying 
aids  or  escnages,  which  were  only  due 
by  virtue  of  their  tenure.  These  mili- 
tary tenants  were  become  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  far  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Conqueror.  If 
we  include  those  who  held  of  the  king 
at  de  honore,  that  is,  the  tenants  of  baro- 
nies escheated  or  in  ward,  who  may 
probably  have  enjoyed  the  same  privile- 

ges,  being  subject,  in  general,  to  the  same 
urdens,  their  number  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  and  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom. 
After  the  statute  commonly  called  Quia 
emptores  in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  likely  to  increase  much  more, 
as  every  licensed  alienation  of  any  por- 
tion of  a  fief  by  a  tenant  in  chief  would 
create  a  new  freehold  .immediately  de- 
pending upon  the  crown.  Many  of  these 
tenants  in  capite  held  very  small  fractions 
of  knight's  rees,  and  were  consequently 
not  cidled  upon  to  receive  knighthood. 
They  were  plain  freeholders,  holding  in 
chief,  and  the  liberi  homines  or  liberS 
tenentes  df  those  writs  which  have  been 
already  quoted.  The  common  form  in- 
deed of  writs  to  the  sheriff  directs  the 
knights  to  be  chosen  de  communitate 
comitates.  But  the  word  communitas, 
as  in  boroughs,  denotes  only  the  superior 
part:  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mention 
m  records  of  communitas  populi  or  omnes 
de  regno,  where  none  are  intended  but 
the  barons,  or,  at  most,  the  tenants  in 
chief.  If  we  look  attentively  at  the  ear- 
liest instance  of  summoning  knights  of 
shires  to  parliament,  that  in  38  H.  III., 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  it  will 
appear  that  they  could  only  have  been 
chosen  by  military  tenants  in  chief.  The 
object  of  calling  this  parliament,  if  par- 
liament it  were,  was  to  obtain  an  aid  from 
the  military  tenants,  who,  holding  less 
than  a  knignt's  fee,  were  not  requiwd  to 
do  personal  service.  None  then,  surely, 
but  the  tenants  in  chief  could  be  electors 
upon  this  occasion,  which  merely  re- 
spected their  feudal  duties.  Agam,  to 
come  much  lower  down,  we  find  a  series 
of  petitions  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  which  seem  to  lead  us 


to  a  conclusion  that  only  tenants  in  chief 
were  represented  by  the  knights  of  shires. 
The  writ  for  wages  directed  the  sheriff 
to  levy  them  on  the  commons  of  the 
county,  both  within  franchises  and  with- 
out (tam  intra  Ubertates  auam  extra). 
But  the  tenants  of  lords  holding  by  bar- 
ony endeavoured  to  exempt  themselves 
from  this  burden,  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  countenanced  by  the  king. 
This  led  to  frequent  remonstrances  from 
the  commons,  who  finally  procured  a 
statute,  that  all  lands,  not  discharged  by 
prescription,  should  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  wages.*  But,  if  these  mesne 
tenants  had  possessed  equal  rights  of 
voting  with  tenants  in  chief,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  they  would  have 
thought  of  claiming  so  unreasonable  an 
exemption.  Yet,  as  it  would  appear  harsh 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  those  who  sustained  an  equal 
burden,  we  may  perceive  how  the  free- 
holders, holding  of  mesne  lords,  might  on 
that  account  obtain  after  the  statute  a 
participation  in  the  privilege  of  tenants 
in  chief.  And  without  supposing  any 
partiality  or  connivance,  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend,  that  while  the  nature  of 
tenures  and  services  was  so  obscure  as 
to  give  rise  to  continual  disputes,  of 
which  the  ancient  records  of  the  King's 
Bench  are  full,  no  sheriff  could  be  very 
accurate  in  rejecting  the  votes  of  com- 
mon freeholders,  repairing  to  the  county- 
court,  and  undistinguishable,  as  must  be 
allowed,  from  tenants  in  capite  upon 
other  occasions,  such  as  serving  on  ju- 
ries, or  voting  on  the  election  of  coro- 
ners. To  all  this  it  yields  some  corrob- 
oration, that  a  neighbouring  though  long 
hostile  kingdom,  who  borrowed  much  of 
her  law  from  our  own,  has  never  admitted 
any  freeholders,  except  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  to  a  suffrage  in  county 
elections.  These  attended  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  in  person  till  1428,  when 
a  law  of  James  I.  permitted  them  to  send 
representatives,  t 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  arguments  that  might  be  alleged  t^ 
those  who  would  restrain  the  right  of 
election  to  tenants  of  the  crown,  it  may 
be  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  genius 
of  the  feudal  system  was  never  com- 
pletely displayed  in  England ;  much  less 
can  we  make  use  of  that  policy  to  ex- 
plain institutions  that  prevailed  under 
Edward  I.     Instead  of  aids  and  scutages 

•  12  Ric.  II.,  c.  12.    Prynne's  4th  Renter. 

t  Pinkerton's  Hist  of  Scotland,  toI.  i.,  p.  120, 
357.  But  this  law  was  not  regularly  acted  upon 
tiU  1587,  p.  368. 
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levied  upon  the  king's  military  tenants, 
the  crown  found  ample  resources  in  sub- 
sidies upon  moveables,  from  which  no 
class  of  men  was  exempted.  But  the  stat^ 
ute  that  abolished  all  unparliamentary 
taxation  led,  at  least  in  theoretical  princi- 
ple, to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  as 
large  a  mass  of  the  people  as  could  con- 
veniently exercise  it.  It  was  even  in  the 
mouth  of  our  kings,  that  what  concerned 
all  should  be  approved  by  alL  Nor  is 
the  langaaffe  of  all  extant  writs  less  ad- 
verse to  the  supposition,  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  county  elections  was  Um- 
ited  to  tenants  in  chief.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinary, that  such  a  restriction,  if  it  existed, 
should  never  be  deducible  from  these  in- 
struments ;  that  their  terms  should  inva- 
riably be  large  enough  to  comprise  all 
freeholders.    Yet  no  more  is  ever  re- 

guired  of  the  sheriff  than  to  return  two 
nights,  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  coun- 
ty. For  they  are  not  only  said  to  be  re- 
turned pro  communitate,  but  *'  per  com- 
munitatem,"  and  '*  de  assensu  totius  com- 
munitatis.'*  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  al- 
lege, without  any  proof,  that  this  word 
should  be  restricted  to  the  tenants  in 
chief,  contrary  to  what  must  appear  to 
be  its  obvious  meaning.*  Certainly  if 
these  tenants  of  the  crown  had  found  in- 
ferior freeholds  usurping  a  right  of  suf- 
frage, we  might  expect  to  find  it  the  sub- 
ject of  some  legislative  provision,  or  at 
feast  of  some  petition  and  complaint. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  unreasonable  to  levy 
the  wages  due  to  knights  of  the  shire  for 
their  service  in  parliament  on  those  who 
had  no  share  in  their  election.  But  it 
appears  by  writs  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Edward  II. 's  reign,  that  wages  were 
levied  "  de  communitate  comitatus."t  It 
will  scarcely  be  contended  that  no  one 
was  to  contribute  under  this  writ  but 


»  What  can  one  who  adopts  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Brady  say  to  the  following  record?  Rex  militi- 
bus,  Itberis  hominibus,  et  fort  commtmUMii  comita- 
tQs  Wygomi»  tam  intra  iibertates  quam  extra, 
aalutem.  Cum  comites,  barones,  milites,  liberi 
homines,  et  communitates  comitatuum  regni  nostri 
▼icesimam  omnium  bonorum  suorum  mobilium, 
civesqoe  et  burgenses  et  commanitates  omnium 
eivitatum  et  burgorom  ejusdem  regni,  necoOo  te- 
nentes  de  antiquis  dominicis  coronas  uostrae  quin- 
decimam  bonorum  suorum  mobilium  nobis  concea- 
•erunt.— Pat.  Rot.,  1  E.  II.,  in  Rot.  Pari.,  yoI.  i„p. 
442.  See  also  p.  241  and  p.  269.  If  the  word  com- 
munitas  is  here  used  in  any  precise  sense,  which, 
when  possible,  we  are  to  auppose  in  constroing  a 
legal  instrument,  it  must  designate,  not  the  tenants 
in  chief,  but  the  inferior  class,  who,  though  neither 
fteeholders  nor  free  burgesses^  were  yet  contribu- 
table  to  the  subsidy  on  their  goods. 

^  Madox,  Finna  Burgi,  p.  09  and  p.  102,  note  Z. 


tenants  in  chief;  and  yet  the  word  com- 
munitas  can  hardly  be  appUed  to  difletw 
ent  persons,  when  it  occurs  in  the  same 
instrument  and  upon  the  same  matter. 
The  series  of  petitions  above  mentioned 
relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  rather 
tends  to  sui^ort  a  conclusion,  that  all 
mesne  tenants  had  the  right  of  suffrage, 
if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  since  it 
was  earnestly  contended  that  they  wer« 
liable  to  contribute  towards  that  expensaw 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  all  freeholders,  except  thoM 
within  particular  franchises,  were  suiters 
to  the  county-court ;  an  institutitm  of  no 
feudal  nature,  and  in  which  elections 
were  to  be  made  by  those  present.  As 
to  the  meeting  to  which  knights  of  shires 
were  summoned  in  38  H.  III.,  it  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  parliament,  but  rath- 
er one  of  thoso  anomalous  cooveDtions 
which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  unfix* 
ed  state  of  government.  It  is  at  least 
the  earliest  known  instance  of  represent- 
ation, and  leads  us  to  no  conclusion  ia 
respect  to  later  times,  when  the  com* 
mens  had  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  legislature,  and  their  consent  was 
required  to  all  public  burdens. 

This  question,,  upon  the  whole,  is  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  considerable  difiicul- 
ty.  The  legal  antiquaries  are  divided. 
Prynne  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
but  that  the  knights  were  **  elected  in  the 
full  county,  by  and  for  the  whole  coun- 
ty,'' without  respect  to  the  tenure  of  the 
freeholders.*  But  Brady  and  Carte  are 
of  a  different  opinion. f  Yet  their  diejK)- 
sition  to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  so  strong,  that  it  creates  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  their  authority.  And 
if  I  might  offer  an  opinion  on  so  obscure 
a  subject,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that  even  from  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  the  election  of  knights  by  all  free- 
holders in  the  county-court,  without  re- 
gard to  tenure,  was  little,  if  at  all,  diffev^ 
ent  from  what  it  is  at  present.^ 

The  progress  of  towns  in  several  con-  ^ 
tinental  countries  from  a  condi-  Pragnssor 
tion  bordering  upon  servitude  to  "owns, 
wealth  and  liberty  has  more  than  once 
attracted  our  attention  in  other  parts  of 
the  present  work.  Their  growth  in  En[[- 
land,  both  from  general  causes  and  imi- 
tative policy,  was  very  similar  and  newo^ 
\y  coincident.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hue  of  sovereigns,  we  scarcely  can  d» 


*  Prynne's  2d  Register,  p.  50. 

t  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  250. 

i  The  present  question  has  been  discussed  with 
much  ability  *n  tiwi  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  zzvi, 
p.  341. 
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cover  in  our  scanty  records  the  condition 
of  their  inhabitants ;  except  retrospect- 
ively from  the  greac  survey  of  Domesday 
Book,  which  displays  the  state  of  Eng- 
land under  Edward  the  Confessor.  Some 
^attention  tb  commerce  had'  been  shown 
by  Alfred  and  Athelstan ;  and  a  merchant 
who  had  made  three  voyages  beyond  sea 
was  raised  by  a  law  of  the  latter  monarch 
to  the  dignity  of  a  thane.*  This  privilege 
was  not  perhaps  often  claimed ;  but  the 
burgesses  of  towns  were  already  a  dis- 
tinct class  from  the  ceoris  or  rustics,  and, 
though  hardly  free  according  to  our  esti- 
mation, seem  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  more  extensive  immunities.  It  is 
probaUe,  at  least,  that  the  English  towns 
had  made  full  as  great  advances  towards 
emancipation  as  those  of  France.  At 
the  conquest,  we  find  the  bui^esses  or 
inhabitants  of  towns  living  under  the  sa- 
periority  or  protection  of  the  king,  or  of 
some  other  lord  to  whom  they  paid  an- 
nual rents,  and  determinate  dues  or  cus- 
toms. Sometimes  they  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent lords;  and  sometimes  the  same 
burgesses  paid  customs  to  one  master, 
wh3e  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other. They  frequently  enjoyed  speqial 
privileges  as  to  inheritance ;  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  they  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed common  property,  belonging  to  a  sort 
of  guild  or  corporation ;  but  never,  as  far 
as  appears  by  any  evidence,  had  they  a 
municipal  administration  by  magistrates 
of  their  own  choice,  f    Besides  the  regu- 

♦  Wilkins,  p.  71. 

t  Bargenfles  Exonis  urbi^  habent  extra  civita- 
tern  ternm  daodecim  caraeatanini :  quas  nnUam 
consaetudinem  reddimt  nisi  ad  ipsam  ciyitatem. — 
Domesday,  p.  100.  At  Canteibary  the  bnr^sses 
had  forty-five  houses  without  the  city,  de  quibos 
ipsi  habebflut  gablum  et  coDsoetudinem,  rex  antem 
socam  et  sacam ;  ipsi  qnoqae  burgenses  habebant 
de  rege  triginta  tres  aeras  prati  in  gildam  raam,  p. 
2.  In  Lincoln  and  Stamford  some  lesident  propri- 
etors, called  Lagemanni,  bad  jurisdiction  (socam 
et  sacam)  over  their  tenants.  But  nowhere  have 
I  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  internal  self- 
government;  unless  Chester  may  be  deemed  an 
exception,  where  we  read  of  twelve  judices  eivita- 
tis ;  but  by  whom  constituted  does  not  appear. 
The  word  lageman  seems  equivalent  to  judex. 
The  guild  mentioned  above  at  Canterbary  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  voluntary  association :  so  at  Do- 
ver we  find  the  burgesses'  guildhall,  gihalk  bur- 
gensium,  p.  1. 

Many  of  the  passages  in  Domesday  relative  to 
the  state  ofbargesses  are  collected  in  Bradjr's  His- 
tory of  Boroughs ;  a  work  which,  if  read  with  due 
suspicion  of  the  author*  s  honesty,  will  convey  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  former  part  of  this  note  was  witten, 
f  have  met  with  a  cnarter  cranted  by  Henry  II.  to 
Lincoln,  which  seems  to  refer,  more  explicitly  than 
any  similar  instrament,  to  municipal  privileges  of 
jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  aoder  Edward 
Uie  Confessor.    These  charters,  it  is  well  known, 


lar  payments,  which  were  in  general  not 
heavy,  they  were  liable  to  tal&ges  at  the 
discretion  of  their  lords.  This  burden 
continued  for  two  centuries  with  no  lim- 
itation, except  that  the  barons  were  lat- 
terly forced  to  ask  permission  of  the 
king  before  they  set  a  tallage  on  their 
tenants,  which  was  commonly  done 
when  he  imposed  one  upon  his  own.* 
Still  the  towns  became  considerably  rich- 
er;  for  the  profits  of  their  traffic  were 
undiminished  by  competition;  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
dividoally  despoiled  of  their  possessions, 
like  the  TiUeins  of  the  country  around, 
inspired  an  industry  and  perseverance 
which  all  the  rapacity  of  Norman  kings 
and  barons  was  unable  to  dannt  or  over- 
come. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  Towns  let  in 
burffesses  was  the  conversion  r«e-fiirm. 
of  their  individual  tribiites  into  a  perpet- 
ual rent  from  the  whole  borough.    The  | 
town  was  then  said  to  be  affermed,  or ; 
let  in  fee-farm  to  the  burgesses  and  their' 
successors  forever.f    Previously  to  such 
a  grant,  the  lord  held  the  town  in  his  de- 
mesne, and  was  the  legal  proprietor  of 
the  soil  and  tenements ;  though  I  by  no 
means  apprehend  that  the  burgesses  were 
destitute  of  a  certain  estate  in  their  pos- 


do  not  always  recite  what  is  true ;  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  five  Danish  towns,  sometimes  mentioned 
with  a  sort  of  distinction  by  writers  before  the  con* 
doest,  might  be  in  a  more  advantageous  situation 
than  the  generality  of  burgesses.  Sciatis  me 
concessisse  civibns  meis  Lincoln,  omnes  libertates 
et  consuetudtnes  et  leges  suss,  quas  habuerunt 
tempore  Edwardi  et  Will  et  Henr.  regum  Angliv, 
et  gildam  suam  mercatoriam  de  hommibus  civita- 
tis  et  de  aliis  mercatoribus  comitatxts,  sicut  illam 
hsbuerunt  tempore  predictprum  antecessorum  nos- 
trorum,  regum  Angli»,  melius  et  liberius.  Et  om- 
nes homines  qui  infra  quatuor  divisas  civitates  ma- 
nent  et  mercatom  dedacunt,  sint  ad  gildas,  et  con- 
suetudines  et  assisas  civitatis,  sicut  melius  fue- 
runt  temp.  Edw.  et  Will,  et  Henr.  regum  Anglic— 
Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  40  (edit.  1810). 

I  am  indebted  to  the  frienoly  iv»raarks  of  the  pe- 
riodical critic  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  for 
reqdindinff  me  of  other  charten  of  the  same  age, 
expressed  in  a  similar  manner,  which  in  my  haste 
I  had  overlooked,  though  printed  in  common  hooka 
But  whether  these  general  words  ought  to  out- 
weigh the  silence  of  Domesday  Book,  1  am  not 
prepared  to  decide.  I  have  admitted  below,  thai  the 
possession  of  corporate  property  implies  an  elecu 
ive  government  for  its  admmistration,  and  I  think 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  guilds  made  by-laws  for 
the  reflation  of  their  members.  Yet  this  is 
somethmff  different  from  municipal  jarisdiction 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

*  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  17. 

t  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  1.  There  is  one  in- 
stance, I  know  not  if  any  more  could  be  found,  of 
a  firma  burgi  before  the  conquest.  It  was  at  Hua- 
tingdon.—Dumesday,  p.  203. 
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sessions  But  of  a  town  in  fee-fann  he 
only  kept  the  superiority,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  the  annual  rent,  which  he 
might  recover  by  distress. *  The  burgess- 
es held  their  lands  by  burgage-tenure, 
nearly  analogous  to,  or  rather  a  species 
of,  free  soccago.f  Perhaps  before  the 
grant  they  might  correspond  to  modem 
copy-holders.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  observe,  that  the  lord,  by  such  a  grant 
of  the  town  in  fee-farm,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  previous  condition,  di- 
vested himself  of  his  property,  or  lucra- 
tive dominion  over  the  soil,  in  return  for 
the  perpetual  rent ;  so  that  tallages  sub- 
sequently set  at  his  own  discretion  upon 
the  inhabitants,  however  common,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  Just  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  proprietorship. 

Under  such  a  system  of  arbitrary  tax- 
Chartera  of  ation,  however,  it  was  evident  to 
iiicorpon-  the  most  selfish  tyrant  that  the 
uou-  wealth  of  his  burgesses  was  his 

wealth,  and  their  prosperity  his  interest; 
much  more  were  liberal  and  sagacious 
monarchs,  like  Henr^  II.,  inclined  to  en- 
courage them  by  privileges.  From  the 
time  of  William  Rufus,  there  was  no 
reign  in  which  charters  were  not  granted 
to  different  towns,  of  exemption  from 
tolls  on  rivers  and  at  markets,  those 
liffhter  manacles  of  feudal  t3rranny;  or 
of  commercial  franchises ;  or  of  immuni- 
ty from  the  ordinary  jurisdictions;  or, 
lastly,  of  internal  self-regulation.  Thus 
the  original  charter  of  Heniv  I.  to  the 
city  of  London!  concedes  to  the  citizens, 
in  addition  to  valuable  commercial  and 
fiscal  immunities,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  sheriff  and  justice,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  foreign  jurisdiction.^ 
These  grants,  however,  were  not  in  gen- 
eral so  extensive  till  the  reign  of  John.|| 

*  Madoz,  p.  12, 13.  f  Id.,  u.  21. 

X  I  have  read  somewhere  that  this  cWter  wae 
^nted  in  1101.  But  the  instrument  itsel/,  which 
IS  only  presenred  by  an  Inspezimus  of  Edward  IV., 
does  not  contain  vaj  date.— Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  11 
(edit.  1816).  Could  it  be  traced  so  high,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  be  remarkable,  ae  the  earliest 
chatters  granted  hj  Louis  VI.,  supposed  to  be  the 
father  of  these  institutions,  are  several  years  later. 

^  This  did  not,  however,  save  the  citizens  from 
finmg  in  one  hundred  marks  to  the  kinr  for  this 
privilege. — Mag.  Rot.,  5  Steph.,  apod  Maooz,  Hist. 
Ezchequer,  t.  zl  1  do  not  know  that  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  can  be  suspected ;  but  Bradv,  in  his 
treatise  of  Boroughs  (p.  38,  edit.  1777),  does  not 
think  proper  once  to  mention  it ;  and  indeed  uses 
roary  eipressions  incompatible  with  its  ezistence. 

II  Blomefield,  Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10,  says 
that  Henry  I.  granted  the  same  privileges  by  char- 
ter to  Norwich  in  1122,  which  London  possessed. 
Yet  it  appears  that  the  king  named  the  port-reeve 
or  nrovost ;  but  Blomefield  suggests  that  be  was 
probably  recommended  by  the  citizens,  the  office 
bemg 


Before  that  time,  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  towns  had  received  a  new  organ- 
ization. In  the  Saxon  period  we  find  vol- 
untary associations,  sometimes  religious, 
sometimes  secular;  in  some  cases  for 
mutual  defence  Sjgainst  injuiy,  in  others 
for  mutual  relief  in  poverty.  These 
were  called  guilds,  from  the  Saxon  veit> 
gildauf  to  pay  or  contribute,  and  exiiibit- 
ed  the  natural,  if  not  the  legal  character 
of  corporations.  *  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, as  has  been  mentioned  above,  such 
voluntary  incorporations  of  the  burgess- 
es possessed  in  some  towns  either  landed 
property  of  their  own,  or  rights  of  supe- 
riority over  that  of  others.  An  internal 
elective  government  seems  to  have  been 
required  for  the  administration  of  a  com- 
mon revenue,  and  of  other  business  in- 
cident to  their  association.!    They  be- 


*  Madoz,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  23.  Hicks  has  fH^en 
us  a  bond  of  fellowship  among  the  thanes  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, containing  several  curious  paittculaiSL 
A  composition  of  eight  pounds,  ezclusive,  I  con- 
ceive, of  the  usual  weregild,  was  to  be  enforced 
from  the  slayer  of  any  fellow.  If  a  fellow  (gilda) 
killed  a  man  of  1200  shillings  weregild,  each  of  the 
society  was  to  contribute  half  a  marc ;  for  a  ceoil, 
two  one  (perhaps  ten  shillings) ;  for  a  Welshman, 
one.  If,  however,  this  act  was  committed  wan- 
tonly, the  fellow  had  no  right  to  call  on  the  socie- 
ty for  contribution.  If  one. fellow  killed  another, 
he  was  to  pay  the  legal  weregild  to  his  kindred, 
and  also  eight  pounds  to  the  society.  Harsh  words 
used  by  one  fellow  towards  another,  or  even  to» 
wards  a  stranger,  incurred  a  fine.  No  one  was  to 
eat  or  drink  in  the  company  of  one  who  bad  killed 
his  brother  fellow,  unless  m  the  presence  of  the 
king,  bishop,  or  alderman —Diseertatio  £pistola- 
ris,  p.  21. 

We  find  in  Wilkins's  Anglo-Sazon  laws,  p.  65,  a 
number  of  ordinances,  sworn  to  by  persons  both  of 
noble  and  ignoble  rank  (ge  eorliece  ge  ceorlisce), 
and  confirmed  bv  King  Athelstan.  These  are  in 
the  nature  of  by-laws  ror  the  regulation  of  certam 
societies  that  had  been  formed  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order.  Their  remedy  was  ratner  violent : 
to  kill  and  seize  the  effects  of  all  who  should  rob 
any  member  of  the  associskion.  This  property, 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  given  to  the  crim- 
inal's wife  if  not  an  accomplice,  the  other  shared 
between  the  king  and  the  society. 

In  another  firatemity  among  (he  clergy  and  laity 
of  Exeter,  every  fellow  was  entitled  to  a  contribu- 
tion in  case  or  taking  a  journey,  or  if  his  house 
was  burnt.  Thus  they  resembled  in  some  de- 
gree our  friendly  societies ;  and  display  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  manners,  which  has  induced  me 
to  insert  this  note,  though  not  greatly  to  the  pres- 
entnurpose.  See  more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^ilds 
in  Turner's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ICKi.  Societies  of 
the  same  kind,  for  purposes  of  religion,  charity,  or 
mutual  assistance,  ratner  than  trade,  mar  be  found 
afterward.— Blomefield'a  Hist  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii., 
p.  494. 

f  See  a  grant  fromTurstin,  archbishop  of  York, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  to  the  burgesses  of  Bever- 
ley, that  tney  may  have  their  haiukui  (i.  e.  guild- 
hall) like  those  of  York,  et  ibi  sua  statuta  pertrac- 
tent  ad  honorem  Dei,  dec.— Rymer,  t.  L,  p.  10,  edit« 
1810. 
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came  more  numerous,  and  more  peculiar- 
ly commercial  after  that  era,  as  well  from 
the  increase  of  trade  as  through  imita- 
tion of  similar  fraternities  existing  in 
many  towns  of  France.    The  spirit  of 
monopoly  gave  strength  to  those  institu- 
tions, each  class  of  traders  forming  itself 
mto  a  body,  in  order  to  exclude  compe- 
tition.   Thus  were  established  the  com- 
panies in  corporate  towns,  that  of  the 
Weavers  in  London  being  perhaps  the 
earliest;*   and  these  were  successively 
consolidated  and  sanctioned  by  charters 
from  the  crown.     In  towns  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  distinct  companies, 
one  merchant  guild  comprehended  the 
traders  in  general,  or  the  chief  of  them ; 
and  this,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
downward,  became  the  subject  of  incor- 
porating charters.    The  management  of 
their  internal  concerns,  previously  to  any 
incorporation,  fell  naturally  enough  into  a 
sort  of  oligarchy,  which  the  tenour  of  the 
charter  generally  preserved.     Though 
the  immunits&s  might  be  very  extensive, 
the  powers  were  more  or  less  restrained 
to  a  smdl  number.     Except  in  a  few 
places,  the  right  of  choosing  magistrates 
was  first  given  by  King  John ;  and  cer- 
tainly must  rather  be  ascribed  to  his  pov- 
erty than  to  any  enlarged   policy,  of 
which  he  was  utterly  incapable.f 
From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
\  Prospericy  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  thirteenth,  the  tra- 
1  oTEngiMb  ders  of  England  became  more  and 
:  ••''™-      more  prosperous.   The  towns  on 
j  the  southern  coast  exported  tin  and  oth- 
.  er  metals  in  exchange  for  the  wines  of 
France;  those  on  the  eastern  sent  corn 
to  Norway;  the  Cinque-ports  bartered 
•    wool  against  the  stuffs  of  Flanders.^ 
Though  bearing  no  comparison  with  the 
cities  of  Italy  or  the  empire,  they  increas- 
ed sufficiently  to,  acquire  importance  at 
home.    That  vigorous  prerogative  of  the 
Norman  monarchs,  which  kept  down  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  compensated  for  what- 
ever inferiority  there  might  be  in  the 
population  and  defensible  strength  of  the 
English  towns,  compared  with  those  on 
the  continent.    They  had  to  fear  no  pet- 
ty oppressors,  no  local  hostility ;  and  if 
they  could  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown,  were  secure  from  all  other  griev- 
j^.      ances.      London,  far  above  the 
'  rest,  our  ancient  and  noble  capital, 
might,  even  in  those  early  times,  be  just- 
ly termed  a  member  of  the  political  sys- 

♦  Madox,  Finna  Burgi,  p.  189. 

t  Idem,  passim.  A  few  of  an  earlier  date  may 
be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Rvmer. 

t  Ljttleton's  Hist  of  Henry  II.,  voL  ii.,  p.  170. 
Macooeraoii's  Annais  of  Commerce,  voL  i.,  p.  331. 


tern.    This  great  city,  so  admirably  situa-  f 
ted,  was  rich  and  populous  long  before  * 
the  conquest.    Bede,  at  the  beginning  of   ^ 
the  eighth  century,  speaks  of  London  as    ' 
a  great  market,  wmch  traders  frequented   / 
by  land  and  sea.*    It  paid  jC15,000  out  ; 
of  jC82,<M)0,  raised  by  Canute  upon  the  ; 
kingdom.!    If  we  believe  Roger  Hove- 
den,  the  citizens  of  London,  on  the  death 
of  Ethelred  II.,  joined  with  part  of  the 
nobility  in  raising  Edmund  Ironside  to 
the  throne.^    Harold  I.,  according  to  bet- 
ter authority,  the. Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
William  of  Malmsbury,  was  elected  by 
their  concurrence.^    Descending  to  later 
history,  we  find  them  active  in  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.    The  far 
mous  Bishopof  Winchester  tells  the  Lon- 
doners that  they  are  almost  accounted  as 
noblemen  on  account  of  the  f^reatness  of 
their  city ;  into  the  commumty  of  which 
it  appears  that  some  barons  had  been  re- 
ceived.!   Indeed  the  citizens  themselves, 
or  at  least  the  principal  of  them,  were     ' 
called  barons.     It  was  certainly  by  far  - 
the  greatest  city  in  England.   There  nave 
been  different  estimates  of  its  population, 
aome  of  which  are  extravagant ;   but  I 
think  it  could  hardly  have  contained  less 
than  thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  with- 
in its  walls ;  and  the  suburbs  were  very  / 
populous.^    These  numbers,  the  enjoy- 

*  Macpbereon,  p.  245.  t  Id.,  p.  282. 

t  Civea  Lundinenses,  et  pars  nobilium,  qui  eo 
tempore  cooaistebant  Lundonie,  Clitonem  Ead 
mundum  onanimi  consensu  in  regem  levaverei  p. 
249. 

^  Cbron.  Saxon.,  p.  154.  Malmsbury,  p.  Td 
He  says  tbe  people  of  London  were  become  al- 
most barbarians  tnrougfa  their  intercourse  with  thv 
Danes ;  propter  frequentem  convictum. 

il  Londinenses,  qui  sunt  quasi  optimatea  pr9 
magnifcudine  civitatis  in  An^liU — Malmsb.,  p.  189. 
Thus  too  Matthew  Paris :  cives  Londinenses,  quo* 
mopter  civitatis  dignitatem  et  civium  antiquam 
iibertatem  Barones  consuerimus  appellare,  p.  744; 
and  in  another  place :  totius  ciritatis  cives,  quos 
barones  vocant,  p.  835.  Spelman  says  that  the 
magistrates  of  several  other  towns  were  called  bar- 
ons.—Glossary,  Baronea  de  London. 

%  DraJie,  the  historian  of  York,  maintains  that 
London  was  leas  poimlous  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest  than  that  city ;  and  quotes  Hardynge,  a 
writer  of  Henir  y.*s  age,  to  prove  that  the  interi- 
or part  of  the  former  was  not  closely  built.— Ebo- 
racum,  p.  91.  York  however  does  not  appear  to 
have  contained  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at 
the  accession  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  very  ex- 
aggerations as  to  tbe  populousness  of  London 
prove  that  it  must  have  tar  exceeded  that  number. 
Fitz-Stephen,  the  contemporary  biographer  of 
Thomas  Becket,  tells  us  of  80,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arma  within  its  precincts ;  where  how- 
ever  his  translator,  Pegge,  suspects  a  mistake  of 
the  MS.  in  the  numerals.  And  this,  with  simi- 
lar hyperboles,  so  imposed  on  the  judicious  mind 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  that,  finding  in  Peter  of  Bloit 
the  inhabitants  of  London  reckoned  at  quadragin- 
ta  millia,  h^has  actually  proposed  to  read  quadrin 
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ment  of  privileges,  and  the  consciousness 
of  strength,  infused  a  free  and  even  mu- 
tinous spirit  into  their  conduct.*  The 
Londoners  were  always  on  the  barons^ 
side  in  their  contests  with  the  crown. 
They  bore  a  part  in  deposing  William 
Longchamp,  the  chancellor  and  justici- 
ary of  Richard  I.f  They  were  distin- 
giished  in  the  great  struggle  for  Magna 
harta ;  the  privileges  of  their  city  are 
expressly  confirmed  in  it ;  and  the  Mayor 
of  London  was  one  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  its 
provisions  was  delegated.  In  the  subse- 
quent reign,  the  citizens  of  London  were 
regarded  with  much  dislike  and  jealousy 
by  the  court,  and  sometimes  suffered 
pretty  severely  by  its  hands,  especially 
after  the  battle  of  Eveshain.t 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Lon- 
don in  these  seasons  of  disturbance,  we 
do  not  perceive  that  it  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  most  insignificant  town  by 
greater  participation  in  national  councils, 
ich,  powerful,  honourable,  and  high- 
spirited  as  its  citizens  had  become,  it  was 
very  long  before  they  found  a  regular 
place  in  parliament.  The  prerogative  of 
imposing  tallages  at  pleasure,  unsparing- 
ly exercised  by  Henry  IIL  even  over 
London,^  left  the  crown  no  inducement 

genta.— Hist.  Henry  11.,  ▼ol.  iv.,  ad  finem.  It  is 
ardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  condition  of 
agricultare  and  internal  commaoication  would  not 
have  allowed  half  that  number  to  subsist. 

The  subsidy -roll  of  1377,  published  in  the 
Arcbsaologia,  vol.  vii.,  would  lead  to  a  conclusion 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  did  not  even 
(hen  exceed  35,000.  If  this  be  true,  they  could 
not  have  amounted  probably  to  so  great  a  num- 
ber two  or  three  centuries  earlier. 

*  This  seditious,  or  at  least  refractoij  character 
of  the  Londoners,  was  displayed  in  (he  tumuh 
headed  by  W^illiam  Longbeard  in  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  and  thst  under  Ckmstantine  in  1222,  the  pa- 
triarchs of  a  long  line  of  city  demagogues.— Hove- 
den,  p.  765.    M.  Paris,  p.  154. 

t  Hoveden's  expressions  are  very  precise,  and 
show  that  the  shsre  talcen  by  the  citisens  of  Lon- 
don (probably  the  mayor  and  aldermen)  in  this 
measure  was  no  tumultuary  acclamation,  but  a  de- 
liberate concurrence  with  the  nobility.  Ckimes 
Johannes,  et  fere  omnes  episcopi,  et  comites  An- 
ffim  e&demdie  intraverunt  Londonias ;  et  in  eras- 
tmo  praedictus  Johannes  frater  regis,  et  archiepisr 
copus  Rothomagensis,  et  omnes  episcopi,  et  comi- 
tes, et  bsrones,  et  cives  Londonienses  cum  illia 
convenerunt  in  atrio  ecclesifl»  S.  Pauli.  .  .  .  Pla- 
cult  ergo  Johanni  fratri  regis,  et  omnibus  episco- 
pis,  et  comitibus,  et  baronibus  regni,  et  civibus 
Londonisrum,  quod  cancellarius  ille  deponeretur, 
et  depoeuerunl  eum,  &c.,  p.  701. 

t  The  resder  may  consult,  for  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  the  English  towns  before  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Lytlleton*s  History  of  Hen- 
ry n.,  vol.  ii,  p  174;  and  Macpherson's  Annals 
of  Commerce. 

^  Frequent  proofs  of  (Siis  may  be  found  in  Ma- 
dox,  Hist  of  Exchequer,  c.  17,  ai  well  as  in  MatU 


to  summon  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and 
boroughs.  As  these  indeed  were  daily 
growing  more  considerable,  they  were 
certain,  in  a  monarchy  so  limited  as  thai 
of  England  became  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  attaining  sooner  or  later  this 
eminent  privilege.  Although,  therefore^ 
the  object  of  Simon  de  Montibrt  in  caUr 
ing  them  to  his  parliament  after  the  bau 
tie  of  Lewes  was  merely  to  strengthen 
bis  own  faction,  which  prevailed  among 
the  commonalty,  yet  their  permanent 
admission  into  the  legislature  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  more  general  cause.  For 
otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
innovation  of  a  usurper  should  have 
been  drawn  into  precedent,  though  it 
might  perhaps  accelerate  what  the  course 
of  affairs  was  gradually  preparing. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  writs 
of  summons  to  cities  and  bor-  First  ram- 
ougfas  of  which  we  can  prove  the  JJJJJ|"*  ^ 
existence,  are  those  of  Simon  Mriianmic 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  » 49  n.  lu. 
bearing  date  the  12th  of  December,  1264, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  IIL* 
After  a  long  controversy,  almost  all 
judicious  inquirers  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced in  admitting  this  origin  of  popular 
representation.f  The  argument  may  be 
very  concisely  stated.  We  find  from  in- 
numerable records  that  the  king  imposed 
tallages  upon  his  demesne  towns  at  dis 
cretion4  No  public  instrument  previous 


Paris,  who  laments  it  with  indignation.  CiTes 
Londinenses,  contra  consuetudinem  et  libeitatem 
civitatis,  quasi  servi  ultima  conditionis,  non  sub 
nomine  aut  titulo  liberi  adjutorii,  sed  tallagii,  quod 
multum  eoe  sngebat,  regi,  licet  inviti  et  renitentes, 
numerare  sunt  ooocti,  p.  492.  Heu  ubi  est  Londi* 
nensis,  todes  empta,  toties  concesaa,  toties  scripta, 
toties  jorata  libertas !  &c.  p.  657.  The  king  some- 
times suspended  their  market,  that  is,  I  suppose, 
their  right  of  toll,  till  his  demands  were  paid. 

*  These  writs  are  not  extant,  having  peihaps 
never  been  returned ;  and  consequently  we  cannol 
tell  to  what  particular  places  they  were  addressed. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  assembly  was  intend- 
ed to  be  numerous,  for  the  entry  runs :  scribitur 
civibus  £bor,  civibus  Lincoln,  et  ceteris  burgia 
Anglin.  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
London,  which  moat  have  had  some  special  sum- 
moDs. — Rymer,  t  i.,  p.  803L  Dugdale,  Summoni 
tiones  ad  rarliAmentum,p.  L 

fit  would  ill  repay  any  reader's  diligence  to 
wade  through  the  vapid  and  diluted  pages  of  Tyr- 
rell ;  but  whoever  would  know  what  can  be  best 
ideaded  for  a  hi|^er  antiquity  of  our  present  par- 
liamentary constitution,  may  have  recourse  to  Hody 
on  Convocations,  and  Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of 
Henry  II.,  vol.  li.,  p.  276,  and  v6l.  iv.,  p.  79— 10& 
I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  argue  the  qofsstioB 
more  ingeniously  than  has  been  done  by  the  nobh 
writer  last  Quoted.  Whitelocke,  in  his  conunentarr 
on  the  parliamentary  writ,  has  treated  it  ver' 
much  at  length,  but  with  no  critical  disrrinuna* 
tion. 

t  Hadoz,  Hist,  of  Ezdiequat,  c.  17, 
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to  the  forty-ninih  of  Henrf  III.  names 

the  citizens  and  burgesses  as  constitu- 
ent parts  of  parUament;  though  prelates, 
barons,  knights,  and  sefmetimes  freehold- 
ers, are  enmneraited  ;*  wfiile,  since  the 
undoubted  admission  of  the  commons, 
they  are  ahnost  invariably  mentioned. 
Na  liistorian  speaks  of  representatives 
appearing  for  the  people,  or  uses  the 
word  citizen  or  bnrgess  in  describing 
those  present  in  paiiiament.  Such  con- 
vincing, though  negative  evidence  is  not 
to  be  invalidated  by  some  i^eneral  'and 
ambiguous  phrases,  whether  m  writs  and 
records  or  m  historians.f  Those  monk- 
ish annahsts  are  poor  authorities  upon 
vay  point  where  their  language  is  to  be 
delicately  measured.    But  it  is   hardly 

g>ssible,  that  writing  circumstantially,  as 
oger  de  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris 
sometimes  did,  concerning  proceedings  in 
{>arliament,  they  could  have  failed  to  men- 
tion the  commons  in  unequivocal  expres- 
sions, if  any  representatives  from  that 
order  had  actually  formed  a  part  of  the 
assembly. 

Two  authorities,  however,  which  had 
Aothoritte.  b«en  supposed  to  prove  a 
In  (hvoor  of  greater  antiquity  than  we  have 
•nearuer  assigned  to  the  representation 
^**  of  the  commons,  are  deserving 

of  particular  consideration ;  the  cases  of 
St  Albans  and  Barnstaple.  The  burgess- 
SL  AUwM  ®®  °^  ^^*  -A.lbans  complaint  to 
'  the  council,  in  the  eighth  year 
cff  Edward  11.,  that,  although  they  held 
of  the  king  in  capite,  and  ought  to  at- 
tend his  parliaments  whenever  they  are 
summoned,  by  two  of  their  number,  in- 
stead of  all  other  services,  as  had  been 
their  custom  in  all  past  times,  which  ser- 
vices the  said  burgesses  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  performed  as  well  in  the 
time  of  the  late  King  Edward  and  his  an- 
cestors, as  in  that  of  the  present  king 
until  the  parliament  now  sitting,  the 
names  of  their  deputies  having  been  con- 
stantly enrolled  in  chancery,  yet  the 
sheriff  of  Hertfordshire,  at  the  instigation 

*  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  is  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  pope  by  the  parliament  of 
1246,  the  salutation  of  which  runs  thus  :  Barones, 
proceres,  et  magnates,  ae  nobHa  portuuit  mariM  hab- 
iiatores,  necnon  et  clems  et  populus  universus,  sa. 
lutem.— Matt.  Paris,  p.  696.  It  is  plam,  I  think, 
from  these  words,  that  some  of  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cinque-ports,  at  that  time  very  flourish- 
ing towns,  were  present  in  this  parliament.  But 
whether  they  sat  as  representatives,  or  by  a  pecu- 
liar writ  of  summons  is  not  so  evident ;  and  the 
latter  may  be  the  more  probable  hypothesis  of  the 
two. 

t  Thus  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that  in  1247,  the 
whole  kingdom,  Tegni  tottus  nniveraitaa,  repaired 
to  a  parliameDt  of  Henry  III.,  f,  367. 


of  the  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  had  neglected 
to  cause  an  election  and  retnm  to  be 
made ;  and  prayed  remedy.  To  this  p^ 
tition  it  was  answered,  ^  Let  the  rolls  of 
chancery  be  examined,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear wlieither  the  said  burgesses  were  ac- 
oostomed  to  come  to  parliament  or  not, 
in  the  time  of  the  king>  ancestors ;  and 
let  right  be  done  to  them,  vocatis  evocan- 
dis,  si  necesse  iiierit.*'  i  do  not  trans.- 
late  these  words,  concerning  tiie  sense 
of  which  there  has  been  some  dispute, 
though  not  apparently  very  material  to 
tlieprincii»at  subject.* 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  th<r  most 
plausible  testinoay  for  the  early  repre« 
seatation  of  boroughs.  The  burgesses 
of  St.  Alfoaas  claim  a  prescriptive  right 
fiom  I3ie  usage  of  all  past  times,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  late  Edward 
and  his  ancestors.  Could  this  be  alle- 
ged, it  has  been  said,  of  a  privilege  at  the 
utmost  of  fifty  years'  standing,  once 
granted  by  a  usurper,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  king's  father,  and  afterward  discon- 
tinued tul  about  twenty  years  before  the 
date  of  their  petition,  according  to  those 
who  refer  the  regular  appearance  of  the 
commons  in  parliament  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  1. 1 .  Brady,  who  obvi- 
ously felt  the  strength  of  this  authority, 
has  shown  little  of  his  usual  ardour  and 
acuteness  in  repelling  it.  It  was  observ- 
ed, however,  by  Ma(k>x,  that  the  petition 
of  St.  Albans  contains  two  very  singular 
allegations :  it  asserts  that  the  town  was 
part  of  the  king's  demesne,  whereas  it 
nad  invariably  belonged  to  the  adjoining 
abbey;  and  that  its  burgesses  held  by 
the  tenure  of  attending  parliament,  in- 
stead of  all  other  services,  contrary  to 
all  analogy,  and  without  parallel  in  the 
condition  of  any  tenant  in  capite  through- 
out the  kingdom.  "  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,"  says  Hume,  **  that  a  petition 
which  advances  two  falsehoods  should 
contain  one  historical  mistake,  which  in- 
de^  amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate  ex- 
pression." But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  we  cannot  so  easily  set  aside  the 
whole  authority  of  this  record.  For 
whatever  assurance  the  people  of  St. 
Albans  might  show  in  asserting  what  was 
untrue,  tlM  king's  council  must  have 
been  aware  how  recently  the  deputies 
of  any  towns  had  been  admitted  into 
parliament.  If  the  lawful  birth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  1295,  as  is 
maintained  by  Brady  and  his  disciples,  is 
it  conceivable  that,  in  1315,  the  council 
would  have  received  a  petition,  claiming 
the  elective  franchise  by  prescription, 
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and  have  referred  to  the  rolls  of  chance- 
ry to  inquire  whether  this  had  been  used 
in  the  days  of  the  king*s  progenitors  1  I 
confess  that  I  see  no  answer  which  can 
easily  be  given  to  this  objection  by  such 
as  adopt  the  latest  epoch  of  borough  rep- 
resentation, namely,  the  parliament  of 
23  E.  I.  But  tjiey  are  by  no  means 
equally  conclusive  against  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  communities  of  cities  and 
towns,  having  been  first  introduced  into 
the  le^slature  during  Leicester's  usurpa- 
tion, m  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry 
IIL,  were  summoned,  not  perhaps  um- 
formly,  but  without  any  long  intermis- 
sion, to  succeeding  paiiiaments.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemix)rary  historian,  that 
they  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1269,  four 
years  after  that  convened  by  Leicester.* 
It  is  more  unequivocally  stated  by  anoth- 
er annalist,  that  they  were  present  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Edward  I.,  held  in 
127 l.f  Nor  does  a  similar  inference 
want  some  degree  of  support  from  the 
preambles  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge 
m  51  H.  III.,  of  Westminster  I.,  in  the 
third,  and  of  Glocester,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  !.(  And  the  writs  are 
extant  which  summon  every  city,  bor- 
ough, and  market  town  to  send  two  dep- 
uties to  a  council  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign.  I  call  this  a  council,  for  it 
undoubtedly  was  not  a  parliament.  The 
sheriffs  were  directed  to  summon  per- 
sonally all  who  held  more  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
four  knights  for  each  coimty  invested 
with  full  powers  to  act  for  the  commons 
thereof.  The  knights  and  burgesses 
thus  chosen,  as  well  as  the  clergy  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  met  at 
Northampton ;  those  within  the  province 
of  York,  at  that  city.    And  neither  as- 

*  CoDTOcatis  uniTenis  An^Iifle  prelatis  et  mag- 
natibus,  tiecnon  cunctaram  regni  soi  civitatum  et 
bur^oram  potentioribus.— Wikes,  in  Gale,  zt. 
Scnptores,  t.  ii.,  p.  88.  I  am  indebted  to  Hody  on 
Convocations  for  this  reference,  which  seems  to 
haire  escaped  most  of  our  constitutional  writers. 

t  Hoc  anno  ....  conrenerunt  archiepiscopi, 
episcopi,  comites  et  barones,  abbates  et  priores, 
«t  de  quolibet  comitatu  quatuor  milites,  et  de 
quAlibet  civitate  quatuor.— Annales  Waverleien- 
lies  in  Gale,  t.  IL,  p.  227.  I  was  led  to  this  pas- 
sage by  Atterbury,  Rights  of  CouTOcations,  p. 
310,  where  some  other  authorities,  less  unques- 
tionable, are  adduced  for  the  same  purpose.  Both 
this  assembly,  and  that  mentioned  by  Wikes  in 
1269,  were  certainly  parliaments,  snd  acted  as 
such,  particularly  the  former,  though  summoned 
for  purposes  not  strictly  parliamentary. 

t  The  statute  of  Marlebridge  is  said  to  be  made 
convocatis  discretioribus,  tam  majoribus  quam  mi- 
noribus;  that  of  Westminster  primer,  par  son 
eonsttl.  at  pw  I'tMsntemwiU  des  archieToqaea, 


sembly  was  opened  by  the  king.*  This 
anomalous  convention  was  nevertheless 
one  means  of  establishing  the  represent- 
ative system,  and,  to  an  inquirer  free 
from  technical  prejudice,  is  little  less 
important  than  a  regular  parliament. 
Nor  have  we  long  to  look  even  for  this. 
In  the  same  year,  about  eight  months 
after  the  councils  at  Northampton  and 
York,  writs  were  issued  summoniug  to  a 
parliament  at  Shrewsbury  two  citizens 
from  London,  and  as  many  from  each  of 
twenty  other  considerable  towns.f  It  is 
a  slight  cavil  to  object  that  these  were 
not  directed  as  usual  to  the  sheriff  of 
each  county,  but  to  the  magistrates  of 
each  place.  Though  a  very  imperfect, 
this  was  a  regular  and  unequivocal  rep- 
resentation of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment. But  their  attendance  seems  to 
have  intermitted  from  this  time  to  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Edward^s  reign. 

Those  to  whom  the  petition  of  St.  Al- 
bans is  not  satisfactory,  will  Bmutapis. 
hardly  yield  their  conviction  to 
that  of  Barnstaple.  This  town  set  forth 
in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  III.,  that, 
among  other  franchises  granted  to  them 
by  a  charter  of  Athelstan,  they  had  ever 
smce  exercised  the  right  of  sending  two 
burgesses  to  parliament.  The  said  char- 
ter indeed  was  unfortunately  mislaid, 
and  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to 
obtain  one  of  the  like  import  in  its  stead. 
Barnstaple,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a 
town  belonging  to  Lord  Audley,  and  had 
actually  returned  members  ever  since 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  Upon  an 
inquisition  directed  by  the  king  to  be 
made  into  the  truth  of  these  allegations, 
it  was  found  that  *'  the  burgesses  of  the 
said  town  were  wont  to  send  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  for  the  commonal- 

evesques,  abbes,  priors,  countes,  barons,  et  tout  le 
comminalty  de  la  terre  illonques  summones.  Ths 
statute  of  Glocester  runs,  appellee  les  plus  dis- 
cretes de  son  royaume,  auxibien  des  granaes  coms 
des  meinders.  These  preambles  seem  to  have 
satisfied  Mr.  Prynne  that  the  commons  were  then 
represented,  though  the  writs  are  wanting ;  and 
certainly  no  one  could  be  less  disposed  to  exagw 
gerate  tneir  antiquity.— 2d  Reffister,  p.  30. 

*  Brady's  Hist,  of  England,  yol.  iL,  Appendix 
Carte,  yol.  ii.,  p.  257. 

t  This  is  commonly  denominated  the  pariia- 
ment  of  Acton  Bumell ;  the  clergy  and  commons 
haying  sat  in  that  town,  while  the  barons  passed 
judgment  upon  Dayid,  prince  of  Wales,  at 
Shrewsbury.  The  towns  which  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  representation,  and  may  con- 
sequently be  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
-the  most  considerable  in  England,  were  York, 
Carlisle,  Scarborough,  Nottingham,  Grimsby,  Lin- 
coln, Northampton,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Colchester. 
Norwich,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, Bristol,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  Exe- 
ter.—Rymer,  t  ii.,  p.  347. 
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ty  of  the  borough  ;^*  hot  nothing  appeared 
as  to  the  pretended  charter  of  Athelstan, 
or  the  liberties  which  it  was  alleged  to 
contain.  The  burgesses,  dissatisfied  with 
this  inquest,  prevauled  that  another  should 
be  taken,  which  certainly  answered  bet- 
ter their  wishes.    The  second  jury  found 
that  Barnstaple  was  a  free  borough  from 
time  immemorial ;  that  the  burgesses  had 
enjoyed  under  a  charter  of  Athelstan, 
which   had  been  casually  lost,  certain 
franchises  by  them  enumerated,  and  par- 
ticularly th9.t  they  should  send  t#o  bur- 
gesses to  parliament ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  to  the  king^s  prejudice,  if  he 
should  grant  them   a  fresh  charter  in 
terms  equally  ample  with  that  of  his 
predecessor  Athelstan.    But  the  foUow- 
mg  year  we  have  another  writ  ^and  an- 
other inquest,  the  former  reciting  that 
the  second  return  had  been  unduly  and 
fraudulently  made;  and  the  latter  ex- 
pressly contradicting  the   previous  in- 
quest in  many  points,  and  especially  find- 
ing no  proof  of  Athelstan's   supposed 
charter. ,  Comparing  the  various  parts 
of  this  business,  we  shall  probably  be  in- 
duced to  agree  with  WiUia,  that  it  was 
but  an  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barnstaple  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  Iprd.    For  the 
right  of  returning  burgesses,  though  it  is 
the  main  point  of  our  inquiries,  was  by 
no  means  the  most  }Nronunent  part  of 
iieir  petition,  which  rather  went  to  es- 
tablish some  civil  ptivileges  of  devising 
their  tenements  and  electing  their  own 
mayor.    The  fiist  and  fairest  return  finds 
only  that  they  w^re  accustomed  to  send 
members  to  parliament,  which  a  usace 
of  fiftv  years  (from  23  E.'I.  to  18  E.  III.) 
was  fully  sufficient  to  establish,  without 
searching  into  more  remote  antiquity.* 

It  has,  however,  probably  occurred  to 
the  reader  of  these  two  cases,  St.  Albans 
and  Barnstaple,  that  the  representation 
of  the  commons  in  parliament  was  not 
.treated  as  a  novelty,  even  in  times  little 
posterior  to  those  in  which  we  have  been 
supposing  it  to  have  originated.  In  this 
consists,  I  think,  the  sole  strength  of  the 
opposite  argument. .  An  act  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Richurd  II.  declares,  that  if  any 
sheriff,  shall  leave  out  of  his  returns  any 
cities  or  boroughs  which  be  bound,  and 
of  old  time  were  wont  to  come  to  the 
parliament,  he  shall  be  punished  as  was 
accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  like  case 
in  time  past.f  In  the  memorable  asser- 
tion of  legislative  right  by  the  commons 


in  the  second  of  Henry  V.,  which  will  be 
quoted  hereafter,  they  affirm  that  ''  the 
commdhe  of  the  land  is,  and  ever  has 
been^  a  member  of  parliament."*  And 
the  consenting  suffrafe  of  our  older  law- 
books must  be  placed  in  the  same  scale. 
The  first  gainsayers,  I  think,  were  Qam- 
den  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who,  upon 
probing  the  antiquities  of  our  constitu- 
tion somewhat  more  exactly  than  their 
predecessors,  declared  that  they  could 
find  no  signs  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment tiU  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III. 
Prynne,  some  years  *  afterward,  with 
much  vigour  and  learning,  maintained 
the  same  aiigument,  and  Brady  completed 
the  victory.  But  the  current  doctnne  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  still  more  of  the 
two  chambers  of  parliament,  was  cer- 
tainly much  against  these  antiquaries; 
and  it  passed  at  one  time  for  a  surrender 
of  popular  prijQciples,  and  almost  a  breach 
of  privilege,  to  dispute  the  lineal  descent 
of  the  house  of  commons  from  the  wit- 
tenagemot.t 

The  true  ground  of  these  pretensions 
to  antiquity  was  a  very  well  founded  per- 
suasion, that  no  other  argument  would  ^ 
be  so  conclusive  to  ordinary  minds,  or  cut 
short  so  effectually  all  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative.  The  populace  of  eveiy 
country,  but  none  so  much  as  the  Eng- 
lish, easily  grasp  the  notion  of  right, 
meaning  thereby  something  positive  and 
definite ;  while  the  maxims  of  expediency 
or  theoretical   reasoning  pass  slightly 


•  Willis,  Notitia  Parliamentaha,  toL  ii.,  p.  312. 
Lyttleton's  Hist,  of  Heu.  U.,  tol.  iv.,  p.  89. 
t  5Ric.II.,8tat.2,c.tT. 
Aa 


»  Rot.  Pari,  Yd.  iv.,  p.  22. 

t  Though  such  an  argument  would  not  be  con- 
clnsiTft,  it  might  afford  some  ground  for  hesitation 
if  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  were  actually  rep- 
reeeoted  in  their  parliament  more  than  half  a  cen< 
tuiy  before  the  date  assigned  to  the  first  represent 
tation  of  English  towns.  Lord  Hailes  concludes 
from  a  passage  in  Fordun,  "that,  as  early  as  1211, 
burgesses  gaire  suit  and  presence  in  the  great 
council  of  the  king's  vassals ;  though  the  contrary 
has  been  asserted  with  much  confidence  by  various 
authors."— Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  139.  For- 
dun's  words,  however,  so  far  from  importing  that 
they  formed  a  member  of  the  legislature,  which 
perhaps  Lord  Hailes  did  not  mean  by  the  quaint 
expression  "  gave  suit  and  presence,"  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  conclusiTe  to  prove  that  they  were  ac- 
tually present  Hoc  anno  Rex  Scotie  willelmus 
mag[num  tenuit  consilium.  Ubi,  petito  ab  opti- 
matibus  auxilio,  promiseront  se  dsturos  decern 
mille  marcas ;  praster  burgenses  regni,  qui  sex  mil- 
lia  promiserunt.  Those  who  know  the  brief  and 
incorrect  style  of  chronicles  vrill  not  think  it  un 
likely  that  the  offer  of  6000  marks  by  the  burgesses 
was  not  made  in  parliament,  but  in  consequence 
of  separate  requisitions  from  the  crown.  Pink- 
erton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  magistrates  of  royal 
burghs  might  upon  this,  and  perhaps  other  occa- 
sions, have  attended  at  the  bar  of  parliament  with 
their  offers  of  money.  But  the  deputies  of  towns 
do  not  appear  as  a  part  of  parliament  till  1326.— 
Hist  of  Scotland,  vd.  i.,  p.  352,  371 
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orer  their  minds.  Happy  indeed  for 
England  that  it  is  so !  But  we  have  here 
to  do  with  the  fact  alone.  And  ft  may 
be  observed,  that  several  pious  Araud^ 
were  practised,  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of 
our  constitutional  liberties.  These  be- 
fem,  perhaps,  very  early,  when  the  ima- 
ginary laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
were  so  earnestly  demanded.  They 
were  carried  farther  under  Edward  I.  and 
bis  successors,  when  the  fable  of  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
men  of  Kent  was  devised ;  when  Andrew 
Horn  filled  his  Mirror  of  Justices  with 
fictitious  tales  of  Alfred ;  and,  above  all, 
when  the  '*  method  of  holding  parlia- 
ments in  the  time  of  Ethelred^'  was  fab- 
ricated, about  the  end  of  Richard  11. 's 
reign ;  an  imposture  which  was  not  too 
gross  to  deceive  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  answer- 
--^ ^  ing  the  Question,  why  the  dep- 
rammouing  uties  of  Doroughs  were  finally 
•puiiw  and  permanently  ingrafted  upon 
i^"  parliament  by  Edward  I.*  The 
government  was  becoming  con- 
stantly more  attentive  to  the  wealth  that 
commerce  brought  into  the  kingdom,  and 
the  towns  were  becoming  more  fiourish- 
ing  and  more  independent.  But,  chiefly, 
there  was  a  much  stronger  spirit  of  gen- 
eral liberty,  and  a  greater  discontent  at 
violent  acts  of  prerogative,  from  the  era 
of  Magna  Charta ;  after  which  authentic 
recognition  of  free  principles,  many  acts, 
which  had  seemed  oefore  but  the  regular 
exercise  of  authority,  were  looked  upon 
as  iufrinffements  of  the  subject^s  right. 
Among  these  the  custom  of  setting  tal- 
lages at  discretion  would  naturally  ap- 
pear the  most  intolerable ;  and  men  were 
unwilling  to  remember  that  the  burgesses 
who  paid  them  were  indebted  for  the 
rest  of  their  possessions  to  the  bounty  of 
the  crown.  In  Edward  I.*e  reign,  even 
before  the  ffreat  act  of  confirmation  of 
the  charters  had  rendered  arbitrary  impo- 
sitions ab^lutely  unconstitutional,  they 
might  perhaps  excite  louder  murmurs 

*  These  expressions  cannot  appear  too  strong. 
But  it  is  verr  remarkable,  that  to  the  parliament 
of  16  Edwara  Hi.,  the  writs  appear  to  nave  sum- 
moned none  of  the  towns,  but  only  the  counties.— 
Willis,  Notit  Parliament.,  vol.  i.,  Pre&ce,  p.  13. 
Prynne's  Register,  3d  part,  p.  144.  Yet  the  citi- 
lens  and  burgesses  are  onee,  out  only  once,  named 
as  present  in  the  parliamentary  roll ;  and  there  ia, 
in  general,  a  chasm  in  place  of  their  names,  where 
the  different  ranks  present  are  enumerated. — Rot. 
ParL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146.  A  subsidy  was  granted  at 
this  parliament :  so  that,  if  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses were  really  not  summoned,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  violent  stretch  of  power  during  the  reini  of 
Edward  IIL  But  I  know  of  no  coUiSenl  evidence 
o  iUnaHate  or  diaprove  it. 


than  a  discreet  administration  wouM 
risk.  Though  the  necessities  of  the  king, 
therefore,  and  his  impenous  temper,  often 
led  him  to  this  course,*  it  was  a  more 
prudent  counsel  to  try  the  willin^esi 
of  his  people  before  he  forced  their  re 
luctance.  And  the  success  of  his  in- 
novation rendered  it  worth  repetition. 
Whether  it  were  from  the  complacency 
of  the  commons  at  being  thus  admitted 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm,  or  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  king[  would  take  their 
money  if  they  refused  it,  or  from  inaibil- 
ity  to  withstand  the  plausible  reasons  of 
his  ministers,  or  from  the  pAvate  influ- 
ence to  which  the  leaders  of  every  pop- 
ular assembly  have  been  accessible,  much 
more  was  panted  in  subsidies  afteV  the 
representation  of  the  towns  commenced, 
than  had  ever  been  extorted  in  tallages. 
To  grant  money  was  therefore  the 
main  object  of  their  meeting ;  and  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  administration  could 
have  been  relieved  without  subsidies,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  might  still  have 
sat  at  home,  and  obeyed  the  laws  which 
a  council  of  prelates  and  barons  enacted 
for  their  government.  But  it  is  a  difilcuh 
question,  whether  the  king  and  the  peers 
designed  to  make  room  for  them,  as  it 
were,  in  legislation;  and  whether  the 
power  of  the  purse  drew  after  it  immedi 
ately,  or  only  by  degrees,  those  indispen- 
sable rights  of  consenting  to  laws  which 
they  now  possess.  There  are  no  soflBl- 
cient  means  of  solving  this  doubt  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  vnrit  in  22  £. 
I.  directs  two  knights  to  be  chosen  cum 
plenA  potestate  pro  se  et  tot&  communi- 
tate  comitates  pi^aedicti,  ad  consulendum 
et  consentiendum  pro  se  et  communitate 
Ull,  his  que  comites,  barones,  et  procerea 
prsdicti  concorditer  ordinaverint  in  pro 
missis.  That  of  the  next  year  runs,  ad 
faciendum  tunc  quod  de  communi  con 
silio  ordinabitur  in  prsmissis.  The  same 
words  are  inserted  in  the  writ  of  26  E.  I. 
In  that  of  28  E.  1.  the  knights  are  directed 
to  be  sent  cum  plend  potestate  audiendi 
et  faciendi  quae  ibidem  ordinari  conti- 
gerint  pro  communi  commodo.  Several 
others  of  the  same  reign  have  the  words 
ad  faciendum.  The  difficulty  is  to  pro- 
nounce whether  this  term  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  performing  or  of 
enacting ;  whether  the  representatives  of 


*  Tallages  were  imposed  without  consejpt  of 
parliament  in  17  E.  I.,  Wykes,  p.  117;  and  in  32 
K.  I.,  Br«dy*s  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  king  also  gave  leave  to  the  lay  and 
spiritual  nobility  to  set  a  tallage  on  their  own  ten- 
ants. This  was  subsequent  to  the  Confinnati- 
Chaitaium,  and  unquestionably  iU^giL 
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the  commons  wera  merely  to  learn  from 
the  iordtf  what  waa  to  be  done,  or  to  bear 
their  part  in  advising  upon  it.  The  ear- 
liest wht,  that  of  22  £.  I.,  certainly  im- 
plies the  latter ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  the  rest  are  conclusive  to  the  con- 
trary. In  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  the 
words  ad  consentiendum  alone,  or  ad 
Sciendum  et  consentiendum,  begin ;  and 
from  that  of  Edward  III.  this  form  has 
been  constantly  used.*  It  must  still 
however  be  highly  questionable,  whether 
the  commons,  who  had  so  recently  taken 
their  place  in  parliament,  gave  any  thing 
more  than  a  constructive  assent  to  the 
laws  enacted  during  this  reign.  They 
are  not  even  named  in  the  preamble  of 
any  statute  till  the  last  year  of  Edward 
I.  Upon  more  tluui  one  occasion,  the 
sheriffs  were  directed  to  return  the  same 
members  who  had  sat  in  the  last  parlisr 
ment,  unless  prevented  by  death  or  in- 
firmiiy.f 

It  has  been  a  very  prevailing  epmion, 
At  vbat  that  parUament  was  not  aivided 
iMni  w*"  "*^  '^^  houses  at  the  first  ad- 
divkied  into  missiou  of  the  commons.  If 
cwobouMs.  by  this  is  only  meant  that  the 
commons  did  not  occupy  a  separate  cham- 
^r  till  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  the  proposition,  true  or  false,  will 
be  of  little  importance.  They  may  have 
•at  at  the  bottom  of  Westmmster  Hall, 
while  the  lords  occupied  the  upper  end. 
But  that  they  were  ever  intermingled  in 
voting  appears  inconsistent  with  likeli- 
hood and  authorityt  The  usual  object 
of  calling  a  parUament  was  to  impose 
taxes ;  and  these,  for  many  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  commons,  were 
laid  in  different  proportions  upon  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm.  Thus  in  the 
23  £.  L,  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights 
gave  the  king  an  eleventh,  the  clergy  a 
tenth ;  while  he  obtained  a  seventh  from 
the  citizens  and  burgesses ;  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  same  king,  the  two  former 
of  these  orders  gave  a  twelfth,  the  last 
an  eighth;  in  the  thirty-third  year,  a 
thirtieth  was  the  grant  of  the  barons  and 
knights,  and  of  the  clergy,  a  twentieth  of 
the  cities  and  towns :  in  the  first  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  counties  i>aid  a  twentieth, 
the  towns  a  fifteenth;  in  the  sixth  of 
Edward  III.,  the  rates  were  a  fifteenth 

*  Prymie's  2d  Register.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  writs  of  summons  to  great  councils  never  ran 
ad  faciendum,  but  ad  tractandum,  couaulendum  et 
roDsentiendum ;  from  which  some  would  infer  that 
faciendum  had  the  sense  of  enacting ;  since  stat- 
vies  could  not  be  passed  in  such  liwnmhlies.— Id., 
m.92. 

t  26  B.  L,  in  Prrmia'sith  Regiitar,p.  12;  2E. 
n.  (a  great  councilX  p.  4& 
A  a9 


and  a  tenth.*  These  distinct  grants  im- 
ply distinct  grantors;  for  it  is  not  to  be. 
imagined  that  the  commons  intermeddled 
in  those  affecting  the  lords,  or  the  lords 
in  those  of  the  commons.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  abundant  proof  of  their 
separate  existence  long  before  the  seven- 
teenth of  Edward  III.,  which  is  the  epoch 
assigned  by  Cajrte,t  or  even  the  sixth  of 
that  king,  which  has  been  chosen  by 
some  other  writers.  Thus  the  commons 
sat  at  Acton  Bumell  in  the  eleventh  of 
Edward  I.,  while  the  upper  house  was  at 
Shrewsbury.  In  the  eighth  of  Edward: 
IL,  "  the  commons  of  England  complain 
to  the  king  and  his  council,"  &c.{  These 
must  surely  have  been  the  commons  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  for  who  else  could 
thus  have  entitled  themselves?  In  the 
nineteenth  of  the  same  king,  we  find 
several  petitions,  evidently  proceeding' 
from  the  body  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, and  complaining  of  public  griev- 
ances.^ The  roll  of  1  E.  III.,  though 
mutilated,  is  conclusive  to  show  tlut 
separate  petitions  were  then  presented 
by  the  commons,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar usage  of  subsequent  times,  y .  And, 
indeed,  the  preamble  of  1  E.  III.,  stat.  2, 
is  apparently  capable  of  no  other  infer- 
ence. 

As  the  knights  of  shires  correspond  to 
the  lower  nobility  of  other  feudal  coim- 
tries,  we  have  less  cause  to  be  surprised 
that  they  belonged  originally  to  the  same 
branch  of  parliament  as  the  barons,  than 
at  their  subsequent  intermixture  with 
men  so  inferior  in  station  as  the  citizens . 
and  burgesses.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  define  the  point  ot  time  when  this  di^- 
tribution  was  settled ;  but  I  think  it  may 
be  inferred  from,  the  ioUs  of  parliament, 
that  the  houses  were  dividt^d,  as  they  are 
at  present,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  nine- 
teenth years  of  Edward  11.^  This  ap- 
pears, however,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
ftpst  of  Edward  I1L»*  Yet  in  the  sixth 
of  the  same  prince,  though  the  knighta 
and  burgesses  are  expressly  mentioned 
to  have  consulted  together,  the  former 
taxed  themselves  in  a  smaller  rate  of 
subsidy  than  the  latter,  ft 

The  proper  business  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  as  much  as  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  crown.    In  the 


*  Brady's  Hist,  of  EngUnd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40.  Far* 
liameotanr  History,  voL  i.,  p.  '^06,  Rot.  Parlia- 
ment, t.  mtp.eid. 

t  Carte,  vol.  iL,  p.  461.  Parliamentary  History, 
VOL  i.,  p.  234. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  V.  L,  p.  289.  ^  Id,  p.  430. 

II  ld..T0Lii.,p.7.         tU.,  p.  280,  351,4301 

•♦M.,p.a.  ttld.,.p.eiL 
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prudent  fiction  of  English  law,  no  wrong 
18  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  source 
of  right.  The  throne  is  fixed  upon  a 
pinnacle,  which  perpetual  beams  of  truth 
and  justice  irradiate,  though  corruption 
and  partiality  may  occupy  the  middle 
region,  and  cast  their  chiu  shade  upon 
all  below.  In  his  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, a  king  of  England  was  to  learn 
where  injustice  had  been  unpunished, 
and  where  right  had  been  delayed.  The 
common  courts  of  law,  if  they  were  suf- 
ficiently honest,  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  tp  redress  the  subject's  injuries, 
where  the  ofilcers  of  the  crown  or  the 
nobles  interfered.  To  parliament  he 
looked  as  the  g^at  remedial  court  for 
relief  of  private  as  well  as  public  griev- 
ances. For  this  cause  it  was  ordained 
in  the  iifth  of  Edward  II.,  that  the  king 
should  hold  a  parliament  once,  or,  if 
necessary^,  twice  every  year ;  "  that  the 
pleas  which  have  been  thus  delayed,  and 
those  where  the  justices  have  differed, 
may  be  brought  to  a  close."*  And  a 
short  act  of  4  Edward  III.,  which  was 
not  very  strictly  regarded,  provides  that 
a  parliament  shall  be  held  "  every  year, 
or  oftener,  if  need  be."t  By  what  per- 
sons, and  under  what  limitations,  this 
jurisdiction  in  parliament  was  exercised, 
will  come  under  our  future  consideration. 
The  efficacy  of  a  king's  personal  char- 
acter, in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  govern- 
ment, was  never  more  strongly  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  two  first  Edwards.  The 
father,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  hum- 
bled his  boldest  opponents  among  the  no- 
bility; and  as  for  the  commons,  so  far 
from  claiming  a  right  of  remonstrating, 
we  have  seen  cause  to  doubt  whether  they 
BdwardiT.  were  accounted  effectual  mem- 
JJ^IJJJJ^'Jf  hers  of  the  legislature  for  any 
Smtegkis  purposes  but  taxation.  But  in 
»i«n-  the  very  second  year  of  the 
son's  reiffn,  they  granted  the  twenty-fifth 
I>enny  of  their  goods,  "  upon  this  condi- 
tion, that  the  king  should  take  advice 
and  grant  redress  upon  certain  articles 
wherein  they  are  aggrieved."  These 
were  answered  at  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, and  are  entered,  with  the  King's 
respective  promises  of  redress,  upon  the 
roll.  It  will  bo  worth  while  to  extract 
part  of  this  record,  that  we  may  see 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

t  4  E.  III.,  c.  14.  Annaal  sessions  of  pariia- 
ment  seem  fully  to  satisfy  the  word8«»and  still 
more  the  spirit  of  this  act,  and  of  36  E.  IH.,  c.  10 ; 
which,  however,  are  repealed  by  implication  from 
the  provirioDs  of  6  W.  III.,  c.  2.  But  it  was  very 
rare' under  the  Piantagenet  dynasty  for  a  parlia- 
t  to  eontimie  more  than  a  year. 


what  were  the  complaintB  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  and  their  notions  of 
right,  in  1309.  I  have  chosen,  on  this  as 
on  other  occasions,  to  translate  very  lit- 
erally, at  the  expense  of  some  stifihess, 
and  perhaps  obscurity  in  lan^age. 

*'  The  good  people  of  the  kingdom  who 
are  come  hither  to  parliament,  pray  our 
lord  the  king  that  he  will,  if  it  please 
him,  have  regard  to  his  poor  subjects, 
who  are  much  aggrieved  by  reason  that 
they  are  not  governed  as  they  should  be ; 
especially  as  to  the  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter;  and  for  this,  if  it  please  him, 
they  pra^  remedy.  Besides  which  they 
pray  their  lord  the  king  to  hear  what  haa 
lonff  aggrieved  his  people,  and  still  does 
so  from  day  to  day,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  call  themselves  his  officers,  and  to 
amend  it,  if  he  pleases."  The  articles, 
eleven  in  number,  are  to  the  following 
purport  :i^l.  That  the  king^s  purveyors 
seize  great  quantities  of  victuals  without 
payment ;  9.  That  new  customs  are  set 
on  wine,  cloth,  and  other  imports ;  3.  That 
the  current  coin  is  not  so  good  as  for- 
merly ;•  4,  6.  That  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal enlarge  their  jurisdiction  beyond 
measure  to  the  oppression  of  the  people ; 

6.  That  the  commons  find  none  to  re- 
ceive petitions  addressed  to  the  council ; 

7.  That  the  collectors  of  the  king's  dues 
(pemours  des  prises)  in  towns  and  at  fairs, 
take  more  than  is  lawful;  8.  That  men 
are  delayed  in  their  civil  suits  by  writs  of 
protection;  9.  That  felons  escape  pun- 
ishment by  procuri^  charters  of  par- 
don; 10.  That  the  const£d>le8  of  the 
king's  castles  take  coenizance  of  com- 
mon pleas;  11.  That  the  king's  escheat- 
ors  oust  men  of  lands  held  by  good  title, 
under  pretence  of  an  inquest  of  office.f 

These  articles  display  in  a  short  com 
pass  the  nature  of  those  grievances 
which  existed  under  almost  all  the 
princes  of  the  Piantagenet  dynasty,  and 
are  spread  over  the  rolls  of  parliament 
for  more  than  a  -century  after  this  time. 
Edward  gave  the  amplest  assurances  of 
putting  an  end  to  them  all;  except  in 
one  instance,  the  augmented  customs  on 
imports,  to  which  he  answered  rather 
evasively,  that  he  would  take  them  off 
till  he  should  perceive  whether  himself 
and  his  people  derived  advantage  from 
so  doing,  and  act  thereupon  as  he  should 

*  This  article  is  so  expressed  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  g^evance  was  the  high  price  of  com- 
modities. But  as  this  was  the  natural  eflect  of  a 
defended  currency,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  these 
articles  relates  to  abuses  of  government,  I  think  i 
must  have  meant  what  I  have  said  in  the  text 

t  Prynne's  3d  Register,  p.  68. 
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be  advised.  Accordingly,  the  next  year, 
he  issued  writs  to  collect  these  new 
custon^s  affain.  But  the  Lords  Ordainers 
superseded  the  writs,  having  entirely  ab- 
rogated all  illegal  impositions.*  It  does 
Qot  appear,  however,  that,  regard  had  to 
Jie  times,  there  was  any  thing  very  ty- 
rannical in  Edward's  government.  He 
ftet  tallages  sometimes,  like  his  father, 
on  his  demesne  towns  without  assent  of 
parliament-t  In  the  nineteenth  year 
»f  his  reign,  the  commons  show,  that 
*  whereas  we  and  our  ancestors  have 
given  many  tallages  to  the  king's  ances- 
tors to  obtain  the  charter  of  the  forest, 
which  charter  we  have  had  confirmed 
by  the  present  king,  paying  him  large- 
ly on  our  part ;  yet  the  king's  officers  of 
the  forest  seize  on  lands,  and  destroy 
ditches,  and  oppress  the  people,  for  which 
they  pray  remedy,  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  his  fathers  soul."  They  complain  at 
the  same  time  of  arbitraiy  imprisonment, 
against  the  law  of  thefand.^  To  both 
these  petitions  the  king  returned  a  prom- 
ise of  redress;  and  they  complete  the 
catalogue  of  customary  grievances  in  this 
period  of  our  constitution. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
rolls  of  parliament  are  imperfect,  and 
we  have  not  much  assistance  from  other 
sources.  The  assent  of  the  commons, 
which  frequently  is  not  specified  in  the 
statutes  of  this  age,  appears  in  two  re- 
markable and  revolutionary  proceedings, 
the  appointment  of  the  Lords  Ordainers 
in  1312,^  and  that  of  Prin6e  Edward  as 
guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  rebellion 
which  ended  in  the  king's  dethronement. 
In  the  former  case,  it  indicates  that  the 
aristocratic  party  then  combined  against 
the  crown  were  desirous  of  conciliating 
popularity.  An  historian  relates,  that 
some  of  the  commons  were  consulted 
upon  the  ordinances  to  be  made  for  the 
reformation  of  goverament.JI  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  commons  assent 
was  pretended  in  order  to  give  more 
speciousness  to  the  transaction. ^  But  as 


•  Prynne's  ad  Register,  p.  75. 

t  Madoz,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  0.  Rot  P«rl.,  vol  i., 
•.449. 

%  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  p.  430.        $  Id.,  p.  281. 

il  Walaingham,  p.  97. 

%  A  recora,  which  may  be  read  in  Brady's  His- 
tory of  England,  vol.  ii.,  Append.,  p.  66,  and  in 
Rymer,  t.  !▼.,  p.  1237,  relalive  to  the  proceedings 
on  Edward  II. ^s  flight  into  Wales  and  subeeauent 
detention,  recites  **  that  the  king,  hairing  left  his 
kingdom  without  government,  and  gone  away  with 
notorious  enemies  of  the  queen,  prince,  and  realm ; 
divers  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  knights  then  be- 
mg  at  Bristol,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  queen 
and  duke  (Prince  Edward,  duke  of  Cornwall),  ky 


this  proceeding,  however  violent,  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  conducted 
by  persons  conversant  in  law,  the  men- 
tion of  the  commons  may  be  deemed  a 
testimony  to  their  constitutional  right 
of  participation  with  the  peers  in  making 
provision  for  a  temporary  defect  of  what- 
ever nature  in  the  executive  government. 

During  the  lon^  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  the  eflforts  of  Edward  ni. 
parliament  in  behalf  of  their  Jjjj,  JJJl^^ 
country  were  rewarded  with  ikh  several 
success,  in  establishing  upon  a  mhia. 
firm  footing  three  essential  principles  of 
our  government ;  the  illegahty  of  raising 
moipey  without  consent;  the  necessity 
that  the  two  houses  should  concur  for 
any  alterations  in  the  law ;  and,  lastly, 
the  right  of  the  commons  to  inquire 
into  public  abuses,  and  to  impeach  public 
counsellors.  By  exhibiting  proofs  of 
each  of  these  from  parliamentary  rec- 
ords, I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  the 
progressive  improvement  of  our  free 
constitution,  which  was  principWly  con- 
sotidated  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  his  two  next  successors.  Brady  in- 
deed, Carte,  and  the  q,uthors  of  the  Par- 
liamentary History,  have  trod  already 
over  this  gi^und ;  but  none  of  the  three 
can  be  considered  as  familiar  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers,  and  I  may  at  least 
take  credit  for  a  sincerer  love  of  liberty 
than  any  of  their  writings  display. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  a  par- 
liament was  called  to  provide  for  the 
emergency  of  an  Irish  rebell-  Remonstraa- 
ion;  wherein,  "because  the  "•ffi*""' 
king  could  not  send  troops  and  mooey  witb- 
money  to  Ireland  without  the  oat  eonseni. 
aid  of  his  people,  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  great  men,  and  the 
knights  of  shires,  and  all  the  commons, 

the  aaami  of  the  vih&U  commonalty  of  the  realm,  there 
being,  unanimously  elected  the  said  duke  to  be 
guardian  of  the  said  kingdom ;  so  that  the  said 
duke  and  ^aidian  should  rule  and  govern  the 
said  realm,  m  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
king  his  father,  he  being  thus  absent.*'  But  the 
king  being  taken  and  brought  back  into  England, 
the  power  thus  delegated  to  the  guardian  ceased 
of  course ;  whereupon  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was 
sent  to  press  the  king  to  permit  that  the  great  seal, 
which  ne  had  with  him,  the  prince  having  only 
used  his  private  seal,  should  be  used  in  all  things 
that  required  it.  Accordingly  the  king  sent  the 
great  seal  to  the  queen  and  pnnce.  The  bishop  is 
said  to  have  been  thus  commissioned  to  fetch  the 
seal  by  the  prince  and  queen,  and  by  the  said  pre- 
lates and  peers,  wth  the  aeaerU  of  the  aaid  common' 
aUy  then  being  at  Her^ord.  It  is  plain  that  these 
were  mere  words  of  course ;  for  no  parliament 
had  been  convoked,  and  no  proper  representatives 
could  have  been  either  at  Bristol  or  Hereford. 
However,  this  is  a  very  curious  record,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  the  importance  attached  to  the  fcraM 
of  the  constitution  at  this  period 
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of  their  free-will,  for  the  said  purpose, 
and  also  in  order  that  the  king  might 
live  of  his  own,  and  not  vex  his  people 
by  excessive  prises,  nor  iif  other  man- 
ner, grant  to  him  the  fifteenth  penny,  to 
levy  of  the  commons,*  and  the  tenth 
from  the  cities,  towns,  and  royal  de- 
mesnes. And  the  kins,  at  the  request 
of  the  same,  in  ease  of  ms  people,  grants 
that  the  commissions  lately  made  to 
certain  persons  assigned  to  set  tallages 
on  cities,  towns,  and  demesnes  through- 
out England,  shall  be  immediately  repeal- 
ed; and  that  in  time  to  come  he  will 
not  set  such  tallajge,  except  as  it  has 
been  done  in  the  time  of  his  ancestors, 
and  as  he  may  reasonably  do."t 

These  concluding  words  are  of  danger- 
ous implication,  and  certainly  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Edward,  inferior  to  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  love  of  power, 
to  divest  himself  of  that  eminent  prerog- 
ative, which,  however  illegally  since  the 
Confirmatio  Chartarum,  had' been  exer- 
.cised  by  them  all.  But  the  parliament 
took  no  notice  of  this  reservation,  and 
•continued  with  unshaken  perseverance  to 
insist  on  this  incontestable  and  funda- 
mental right,  which  he  was  prone  enough 
to  violate. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  rei^n,  the 
lords  gave  Uieir  answer  to  commission- 
ers sent  to  open  the  parliament,  and  to 
treat  with  them  on  the  king's  part,  in  a 
sealed  roll.  This  contained  a  grant  of 
the  tenth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb.  But, 
before  they  gave  it,  they  took  care  to 
have  letters  patent  showed  them,  by 
which  the  commissioners  had  power  "  to 
grant  some  graces  to  the  great  and 
small  of  the  kingdom."—"  Am  the  said 
lords,"  the  roll  proceeds  to  say,  "  will, 
that  the  imposition  (maletoste)  which 
now  again  has  been  levied  upon  wool  be 
entirely  abohshed,  that  the  old  customa- 
ry duty  be  kept,  and  that  they  ma^  have 
it  by  charter,  and  by  enrolment  m  par- 
liament, that  such  custom  be  never 
more  levied,  and  that  this  grant  now 
made  to  the  king,  or  any  other  made  in 
time  past,  shaU  not  turn  hereafter  to  their 
.  charge  nor  be  drawn  into  precedent.** 
The  commons,  who  save  their  answers 
in  a  separate  roll,  declared  that  they 
could  grant  no  Subsidy  without  consult- 
ing their  constituents ;  and  therefore 
begged  that  another  parliament  might  be 
summoned,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
would  endeavour,  by  using  persuasion 

*  •«  La  commonalty*'  Mems  in  this  place  to 
mean  the  tenuita  of  land,  or  commons  of  the 
coontief,  in  contradiatinction  to  citizena  and  bar- 
t  Rot  ParL,T.ti.,  p.  66. 


with  the  people  of  their  respective  coon 
ties,  to  procure  the  grant  of  a  reasonabto 
aid  in  the  next  parliament.*  They  de- 
manded also  that  the  imposition  on  wool 
and  lead  should  be  taken  as  it  used  to  be 
in  former  times,  *'  inasmuch  as  it  is  en< 
hanced  without  assent  of  the  commons, 
or  of  the  lords,  as  we  understand  ;  and 
if  it  be  otherwise  demanded,  that  any 
one  of  the  commons  may  refuse  it  (le 
puisse  arester),  without  bemg  troubled  on 
that  account  (saunz  estre  chalang6").t 

Wool,  however,  the  staple  export  of 
that  age,  was  too  easy  and  tempting  a 
prey  to  be  relinquished  by  a  prince  en 
gaged  in  an  empoverishing  war.  Seven 
years  afterward,  in  20  E.  III.,  we  find  the 
commons  praying  that  the  great  subsidy 
of  forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of  wool 
be  taken  off^  and  the  old  custom  paid  as 
heretofore  was  assented  to  and  granted. 
The  government  spoke  this  time  in  a 
more  authoritative  tone.  "As  to  this 
point  (the  answer  runs),  the  prelates  and 
others,  seeing  in  what  need  the  king  stood 
of  an  aid  belore  his  passage  beyond  sea, 
to  recover  his  rights,  and  defend  his  king- 
dom of  England,  consented,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  merchants,  that  he 
should  have,  in  aid  of  his  said  war,  and  in 
defence  of  his  said  kingdom,  forty  shil- 
lings of.  subsidy  for  each  sack  of  wool 
that  should  be  exported  beyond  sea  for 
two  years  to  come.  And  upon  this  grant 
divers  merchants  have  made  many  ad- 
vances to  our  lord  the  king,  in  aid  of  his 
war;  for  which  cause  this  subsidy  can- 
not be  re])ealed  without  assent  of  the 
king  and  his  lords. "| 

It  is  probable  that  Edward^s  counsel- 
lors wished  to  establish  a  distinction,  long 
afterward  revived  by  those  of  James  I., 
between  customs  levied  on  merchandise 
at  the  ports  and  internal  taxes.  The 
statute  entitled  Confirmatio  Chartarum 
had  manifestly  taken  away  the  preroga^ 
tive  of  imposing  the  latter,  which  indeed 
had  never  extended  beyond  the  tenants 
of  the  royal  demesne.  But  its  language 
was  not  quite  so  exphcit  as  to  the  former, 
although  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  abrogate  every  species  of 
imposition  unauthorized  by  parliament 
The  thirtieth  section  of  Magna  Charta 
had  provided  that  foreign  merchants 
shoula  be  free  from  all  tributes,  except 
the  ancient  customs;  and  it  was  strange 
to  suppose  that  natives  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  that  enactment.    Yet 


•  Rot.  Pari.,  TO .  iL,  p.  104. 
t  Id.  ihid. 


t  Id.,  p.  161. 
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owing  to  the  ambigooiis  and  elliptical 
style  80  frequent  in  our  older  laws,  this 
was  open  to  dispute,  and  could  perhaps 
only  be  explained  by  usage.  Edward  I., 
in  dtopite  of  both  these  statutes,  had 
set  a  duty  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
upon  goods  imported  by  merchant  stran* 
gers.  This  imposition  was  noticed  as  a 
grievance  in  the  third  year  of  his  sucoes* 
sor,  and  repealed  by  the  lords  ordainers. 
It  was  revived  however  by  Edward  III., 
and  continued  to  be  levied  ever  after- 
ward.* 

Edward  was  led  by  the  necessities  of 
bis  unjust  and  expensive  war  into  anoth* 
er  arbitrary  encroachment,  of  which  we 
find  9s  many  complaints  as  of  his  pecuni- 
ary extortions.  The  commons  pray,  in 
the  same  parliament  of  90  E.  III.,  that 
commissions  should  not  issue  for  the  fu- 
ture out  of  chancery,  to  charge  the  peo- 
ple with  providing  men-at-arms,  hobelers 
(or  light  cavalry),  archers,  victuals,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  without  consent  of 
parliament.  It  is  replied  to  this  petition, 
that  "  it  is  notorious  how  in  many  parlia- 
ments the  lords  and  commons  had  prom- 
ised to  aid  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with 
their  bodies  and  goods  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power ;  wherefore  the  -said  Itrds, 
seeing  the  necessity  in  which  the  king 
stood  of  having  aid  of  men-at-arms,  hobe^ 
lers,  and  archers,  before  his  passage  to 
recover  his  rights  beyond  sea,  and  to  de- 
fend his  realm  of  England,  ordained,  that 
such  as  had  &re  pounds  a  year  or  more 
in  land  on  this  side  of  Trent,  should  lur- 
nish  men-at-arms,  hobelers,  and  archers, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  land 
they  held,  to  attend  the  king  at  his  cost ; 
and  some  who  would  neither  go  them- 
selves nor  find  others  in  their  stead,  were 
willing  to  give  the  king  wherewithal 
he  might  provide  himself  with  some  in 
their  place.  And  thus  the  thinff  has  been 
done,  and  no  otherwise.  And  the  king 
wills,  that  henceforth  what  has  been  thus 
done  in  this  necessity  be  not  drawn  into 
consequence  or  example.'*! 

The  commons  were  not  abashed  by 
these  arbitrary  pretensions;  they  knew 
that  by  incessant  remonstrances  they 
should  gain  at  least  one  essential  point. 


•  Gate  of  impositiont  in  Howell's  State  Trials, 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  371-^19 ;  particttlarly  the  argoment  of 
Mr.  Hasewill.  Hale^s  Treatise  on  the  (XiatoBis, 
in  Hargrave's  Tracts,  ^oL  i. 

Edward  111.  imposed  another  duty  on  cloth  ex- 
ported, on  the  pretence  that  as  the  wool  must  have 
paid  a  tax,  he  had  a  nght  to  place  the  wrought  and 
unwrought  article  on  an  equalitj.  Tlio  commons 
remonstrated  against  this ;  but  it  was  not  repealed. 
This  took  place  about  22  E.  III.— Hale's  Treatise, 
p.  175.  t  Rot  PaiL,  p.  160. 


that  of  preventing  the  crown  trom  claim- 
ing these  usurpations  as  uncontested  pre- 
rogatives. The  roll  ot  parliament  in  the 
next  two  3rears,  the  2l8t  and  93d  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  is  full  of  the  same  complaints 
on  one  side,  and  the  same  allegations  of 
necessity  on  the  other.*  In  the  latter  year 
the  commons  grant  a  subsidy,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  Ulegal  levying  of  money 
should  take  place,  with  several  other 
remedial  provisions;  '*and  that  these 
conditions  should  be  entered  on  the  roll 
of  parliament,  as  a  matter  of  record,  by 
which  they  may  have  remedy,  if  any 
thing  shotdd  be  attempted  to  the  con* 
trary  in  time  to  come.''  BYom  this  year 
the  complaints  of  extortion  become  ra* 
ther  less  frequent ;  and  soon  afterward  a 
statute  was  passed,  ^*  That  no  man  should 
be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms,  hobe- 
lers, nor  archers,  other  than  those  which 
hold  by  such  services,  if  it  be  not  by 
common  assent  and  grant  made  in  parlia* 
ment."t  Yet  even  in  the  last  year  of 
Edward's  reign,  when  the  boundaries  of 
prerogative  and  the  rights  of  parliament 
were  better  ascertained,  the  king  lays  a 
sort  of  claim  to  impose  charges  upon  his 
subjects  in  cases  of  great  necessity  and 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.^  But  this 
more  humble  language  indicates  a  change 
in  the  spirit  of  government,  which,  after 
long  fretting  impatiently  at  the  curb,  be* 
gan  at  length  to  acknowledge  the  con* 
trolling  hand  of  law. 

These  are  the  chief  instances  of  s 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  com- 
mons as  to  arbitrary  taxation ;  but  there 
are  two  remarkable  proceedings  in  the 
46th  and  46th  of  Edward,  which,  though 
they  would  not  have  been  endured  in 
later  times,  are  rather  anomalies  arising 
out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  constitu* 
tion  and  the  recency  of  parliamentary 
rights,  than  mere  encroachments  of  the 
prerogative.  In  the  former  year,  parlia- 
ment had  granted  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  collected  by  an  assess- 
ment of  twenty-two  shillings  and  three- 
P|ence  upon  every  parish,  on  a  presump- 
tion that  the  parishes  in  England  amount- 
ed to  forty-five  thousand,  whereas  they 
were  hardly  a  fifth  of  that  number.  This 
amazing  mistake  was  not  discoTered  till 
the  parUament  had  been  dissolved.  Upon 
its  detection,  the  king  summoned  a  ^reat 
council,^  consisting  of  one  knight,  citizen* 
and  burgess,  named  by  himself  out  of 
two  that  had  been  returned  to  the  last 

•Rot.  ParL,p.  161,166,201. 
1 25  E.  III.,  sttt  T,  c.  8. 
t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  li.,  p.  366. 
\  PfTiiiie>s4thRflgiiler,p.280. 
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parliament.  To  this  assembly  the  chan* 
cellor  set  forth  the  deficiency  of  the  last 
subsidy,  and  proved  by  the  certificates  of 
all  the  bishops  in  England  how  strangely 
the  parliament  had  miscalculated  the 
numoer  of  parishes;  whereupon  they 
increased  the  parochial  assessment  by 
their  own  authority  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  shillings.*  It  is  obvious  that  the 
main  intention  of  parliament  was  carried 
into  efiect  by  this  irregularity,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  no 
complaint.  In  the  next  parliament,  a 
still  more  objectionable  measure  was  re- 
sorted to ;  after  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons had  been  answered,  and  the  knights 
dismissed,  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
were  convened  before  the  Pnnce  of 
Wales  and  the  lords  in  a  room  near  the 
white  chamber,  and  solicited  to  renew 
their  subsidy  of  forty  shillings  upon  the 
tun  of  wine,  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 

rn  other  imports,  for  safe  convoy  of 
jping,  during  one  year  more ;  to  which 
they  assented ;  "  and  so  departed."  t 

The  second  constitutions  principle  es- 
Theoon-  tablished  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
««rreoce  of  ward  III.  was,  that  the  king  and 
teiegiSa-^  two  houses  of  parliament  in 
tiooDeoet-  conjunction  possessed  exclu- 
■■^-  sively  the  rignt  of  legislation. 

Laws  were  now  declared  to  be  made  by 
the  king  at  the  request  of  the  commons, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  pre- 
lates. Such  at  least  was  the  general 
form,  though  for  many  subsequent  ages 
there  was  no  invariable  regularity  in  this 
respect.  The  commons,  who  till  this 
reign  were  rarely  mentioned,  were  now 
as  rarely  omitted  in  the  enacting  clause. 
In  fact,  it  is  evident  from  the  rolls  of 
parhament,  that  statutes  were  almost 
alwa3rs  founded    upon  their   petition.^ 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  304. 

t  Idem,  p.  310.  In  the  mode  of  levying  sub- 
ndiet,  a  remarkable  improvement  took  place  ear- 
ly in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Originally  two 
chief  taxers  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  each 
county,  who  named  twelve  persona  in  every  hun- 
dred to  aaaees  the  moveable  estate  of  all  inhabi- 
tants according  to  its  real  value.  Bat  in  8  E.  III., 
on  complaint  of  prarliament,  that  these  taxers  were 
partial,  commissioners  were  sent  round  to  com- 
pound with  every  town  and  parish  for  a  gross  sum, 
which  was  from  thenceforth  the  fixed  quota  of  sub- 
sidy, and  raised  by  the.  inhabitants  themselves.— 
Braciy  on  Boroughs,  p.  81. 

t  Laws  appear  to  nave  been  drawn  up  and  pro- 
posed to  the  two  houses  by  the  king,  down  to  the 
time  of  Edvirard  I.~Hale*s  Hist,  of  Common  Law, 
p.  16. 

Sometimes  the  representatives  of  particular 
places  address  separate  petitions  to  the  king  and 
council ;  as  the  citizens  of  London,  the  commons 
of  Devonshire,  &c.  These  are  intermingled  with 
the  general  petitions,  and  both  together  are  for  the 


These  petitions,  with  the  respective  an- 
swers made  to  them  in  the  king^  name, 
were  drawn  up  alter  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion in  the  form  of  laws,  and  entered 
upon  the  statute-rolL  But  here  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  petitions  were 
often  extremely  qualified  and  altered  by 
the  answer,  insomuch  that  many  statutes 
of  this  and  some  later  reigns  by  no 
means  express  the  true  sense  of  the  com- 
mons. Sometimes  they  contented  them- 
selves with  showing  their  grievance,  and 
praying  remedy  from  the  king  and  his 
council.  Of  this  one  eminent  instance 
is  the  great  statute  of  treasons.  In  the 
petition  whereon  this  act  is  founded,  it  is 
merely  prayed  that,  "  whereas  the  king^s 
justices  in  different  counties  adjudge  per- 
sons endicted  before  them  to  be  traitors 
for  sundry  matters  not  kn'own  by  the 
commons  to  be  treason,  it  would  please 
the  king  by  his  council,  and  by  the  great 
aiid  wise  men  of  the  land,  to  declare 
what  are  treasons  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment. *'  The  answer  to  this  petition  con- 
tains the  existing  statute,  as  a  declara- 
tion on  the  king's  part.*  But  there  is  no 
appearance  that  it  received  the  direct  as- 
sent of  the  lower  house.  In  the  next 
reigns  we  shall  find  more  remarkable  in- 
stances of  assuming  a  consent  which  was 
never  positively  given. 

The  statute  of  treasons,  however,  was 
supposed  to  be  declaratory  of  the  ancient 
law ;  in  permanent  and  material  innova- 
tions, a  more  direct  concurrence  of  all 
the  estates  was  probably  required.  A 
new  statute,  to  be  perpetually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  law  of  England,  was  re- 
garded as  no  light  matter.  It  was  a  very 
common  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  com- 
mons, in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  that 
it  could  not  be  granted  without  making  a 
new  law.  After  the  parliament  of  14  E. 
III.,  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  barons, 
and  counsellors,  with  twelve  knights  and 
six  burgesses,  were  appointed  to  sit  from 
day  to  day,  in  order  to  turn  such  petitions 
and  answers  as  were  fit  to  be  perpetual 
into  a  statute ;  but  for  such  as  were  of  a 
temporary  nature,  the  king  issued  his  let- 
ters patent.f  This  reluctanee  to  inno- 
vate without  necessity,  and  to  swell  the 
number  of  laws  which  all  were  bound  to 
know  and  obey  with  an  accumulation  of 
transitory  enactments,  led  apparently  ta 
the  distinction  between  statutes  gt^meg  ^ 
and  ordinances.  The  latter  are  tinguiabed 
indeed  defined  by  some  law-  Jjj*®"" 
yers  to  be  regulations  proceed-      ***" 

most  part  very  numerous.    In  the  roll  of  50  £dw 
III.  they  amount  to  140. 
*  Eot.  ParL,  p.  239.       f  Idem,  p.  1  la 
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ing  from  the  king  and  lords,  without  con- 
currence of  the  commons.  But  if  this 
be  applicable  to  some  ordinances,  it  is 
certain  that  the  word^  even  when  op- 
posed to  statute,  with  which  it  is  often 
synonymous,  sometimes  denotes  an  act 
of  the  whole  legislature.  In  the  37th  of 
•  Edward  111.,  when  divers  sumptuary  reg- 
ulations against  excess  of  apparel  were 
made  in  full  parliament,  '*  it  was  demand- 
ed of  the  lords  and  commons,  inasmuch 
as  the  matter  of  their  petitions  was  novel 
and  ui^eard  of  before,  whether  they 
would  have  them  granted  by  way  of  or- 
dinance or  of  statute.  They  answered 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  them  by 
way  of  ordinance  and  not  of  statute,  in 
Older  that  any  thing  which  should  need 
amendment  might  be  amended  at  the 
next  parliament."*  So  much  scruple  did 
they  entertain  about  tampering  with  the 
statute  law  of  the  land. 

Ordinance,  which,  if  it  were  not  for 
their  partial  or  temporary  operation, 
could  not  well  be  distinguished  from 
laws,t  were  often  established  in  great 
councils.  These  assemblies,  which  fre- 
quently occurred  in  Edward's  reign,  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  except  in  name, 
from  parliaments,  being  constituted  not 
only  of  those  who  were  regulariy  sum- 
moned to  the  house  of  lords,  but  of  dep- 
uties from  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
Several  places  that  never  returned  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  have  sent  deputies 
to  some  of  these  councils.^  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  that  held  in  the 
S7th  of  Edward  III.,  consisting  of  one 
knight  for  each  t;ounty,  and  of  deputies 
Arom  all  the  cities  and  boroughs,  wherein 
the  ordinances  of  the  staple  were  estab- 
lished. These  were  previously  agreed 
upon  by  the  king  and  lords,  and  copies 
given,  one  to  the  knights,  another  to  the 
burgesses.  The  roll  tells  us,  that  they, 
gave  their  opinion  in  writing  to  the  coun- 
cil, after  much  deliberation,  and  that  this 
was  read  and  discussed  by  the  great  men. 
These  ordinances  Gx  the  staple  of  wool 
in  particular  places  within  England,  pro- 
hibit English  merchants  from  exporting 

*  Rot.  Pari,  p.  280. 

t  "  If  there  be  any  difference  between  an  ordi- 
nance and  a  .statute,  as  some  have  collected,  it  is 
but  only  this,  that  an  ordinance  is  but  temporary 
tin  confirmed  and  made  perpetual ;  but  a  statute  is 
perpetual  at  first,  and  so  nave  some  ordinances  also 
been."— Whitelocke  on  Parliamentary  Writ,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  297.  See  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  17  ;  vol.  iv., 
p.  35. 

X  These  may  be  found  in  Willis's  Notitia  Pariia- 
mentaria.  In  28  £.  I.,  the  universities  were  simi- 
moned  to  send  members  to  a  great  council,  in  or- 
der to  defend  the  king's  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.— i  Prynne. 


that  article  under  pain  of  death,  inf  ict 
sundry  other  penalties,  create  jurisdic- 
tions, and,  in  short,  have  the  effect  of 
a  new  and  important  law.  After  they 
were  passed,  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons granted  a  subsidy  for  three  years, 
complained  of  grievances,  and  received 
answers,  as  if  in  a  regular  parliament. 
But  they  were  aware  that  these  proceed- 
ings partook  of  some  irre^arity,  and 
endeavoured,  as  was  their  constant  meth- 
od, to  keep  up  the  legal  forms  of  the 
constitution.  In  the  last  petition  of  this 
council,  the  commons  pray,  "because 
many  articles  touching  the  state  of  the 
king,  and  common  profit  of  his  kingdom, 
have  been  agreed  by  him,  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons  of  his  land,  at  this 
council,  that  the  said  articles  may  be  re- 
cited at  the  neict  parliament,  and  entered 
upon  the  roll ;  for  this  cause,  that  ordi- 
nances and  agreements  made  in  council 
are  not  of  record,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  in  a  general  parliament.'^  This 
accordingly  was  done  at  the  ensuing  par- 
liament, when  these  ordinances  were  ex- 
pressly confirmed,  and  directed  to  be 
'^holden  for  a  statute  to  endure  al- 
ways."* 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  distinc- 
tion .between  ordinances  and  statutes  is 
very  obscure,  and  perhaps  no  precise 
and  uniform  principle  can  be  laia  down 
about  it.  But  it  sufi&ciently  appears  that 
whatever  provisions  altered  the  common 
law  or  any  former  statute,  and  were  en- 
tered i^n  the  statute-roll,  transmitted 
to  the  sheriffs,  and  promulgated  to  the 
people  as  general  obligatory  enactments, 
were  holden  to  require  the  positive  as-, 
sent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  duly 
and  formaUy  summoned. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  tako  notice  of  a  remarkable 
stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  if  drawn 
into  precedent,  would  have  effectually 
subverted  Uiis  principle  of  parliamentary 
consent  in  legislation.  In  the  15th  of 
Edward  III.,  petitions  were  presented  of 
a,  bolder  and  more  enervating  cast  than 
was  acceptable  to  the  court;  that  no  peer 
should  be  put  to  answer  for  any  trespass, 
except  Before  his  peers;  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  assigned  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  such  as  had  received 
public  dioneys ;  that  the  judges  and  min- 
isters should  be  sworn  to  observe  the 
Great  Charter  and  other  laws ;  and  that 
they  should  be  appointed  in  parliament. 
The  last  of  these  was  probably  the  most 
obnoxious ;  but  the  king,  unwilling  to  de- 
fer a  supply  which  was  granted  merely 

"""*  •Rot.  Pari,  p.  253, 267  .       ] 
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upon  condition  that  these  petitions  should 
prevail,  suffered  them  to  pass  into  a  stat- 
ute, with  an  alteration  which  did  not  take 
off  much  from  their  efficacy;  namely, 
that  these  officers  should  indeed  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  but  should  surrender  their 
charges  at  the  next  parliament,  and  be 
there  responsible  to  any  who  should  have 
cause  of  complaint  against  them.  The 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  judges  entered 
their  protestation  that  they  had  not  as- 
sented to  the  said  statutes,  nor  could  they, 
observe  them  in  case  they  should  prove 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  they  were  sworn  to 
maintain.*  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  protest  on  the  roll  of  parliament  against 
the  passing  of  an  act.  Nevertheless  they 
were  compelled  to  swear  on  the  cross 
of  Canterbury  to  its  observance.! 

This  excellent  statute  was  attempted 
too  early  for  complete  success.  £d- 
ward^s  ministers  plainly  saw  that  it  left 
them  at  the  mercy  of  future  parliaments, 
who  would  readily  learn  the  wholesome 
and  constitutional  principle  of  sparing  the 
sovereign  while  they  punished  his  advi- 
sers. They  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a 
violent  measure,  but  which  was  likely  in 
those  times  to  be  endu/ed.  By  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  all  the  sheriffs,  the 
king  revokes  and  annuls  the  statute,  as 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England,  and  to  his  own  just  rights  and 
prerogatives,  which  he  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve ;  declaring  that  he  had  never  con- 
sented to  its  passing,  but  having  previous- 
ly protested  that  he  would  revoke  it,  lest 
the  parliament  should  have  been  separa- 
ted in  wrath,  had  dissembled,  as  was  his 
duty,  and  permitted  the  great  seal  to  be 
affixed ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  learned  persons  of  his 
kingdom,  with  whom  he  had  consulted, 
that  as  the  said  statute  had  not  proceed- 
ed from  his  own  good^will,  it  was  null, 
and  could  not  have  the  name  or  force  of 
law.{  This  revocation  of  a  statute,  as 
the  price  of  which  a  subsidy  had  been 
granted,  was  a  gross  infringement  of  law, 
and  undoubtedly  passed  for  such  at  that 
time  ;  for  the  right  was  already  clear, 
thouffh  the  remedy  was  not  lUways  at- 
tainswle.  Two  years  afterward  Ed- 
ward met  his  parhament,  when  that  ob- 
noxious statute  was  formally  repealed. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  unwilling- 


♦  Rot  Pari.,  p.  1»L  t  Id.,  p.  128. 

I  Rvmer,  t.  y.,  p.  282.  This  instrament  betrmys 
in  Its  langua^  Eoward's  consciousness  of  the  vio- 
lent step  he  was  taking,  and  his  wish  to  ezcose  it 


ness  to  permit  this  control  of  Advke  «r 
parliament  over  his  administra-  pariinMat 
tion,  he  suffered,  or  rather  soli-  HSlJ?^ 
cited,  their  interference  in  mat-  waraad 
ters  which  have  since  been  !*■««• 
reckoned  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
crown.  This  was  an  unfair  trick  of  his 
policy.  He  was  desirous,  in  order  to. 
prevent  any  murmuring  about  subsidies, 
to  throw  the  war  upon  pariiament  as 
their  own  act,  though  none  could  have 
been  commenced  more  selfishly  for  his 
own  benefit,  or  less  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  England.  It  is  called  '*  the 
war  which  our  lord  the  king  has  underta- 
ken against  his  adversary  of  France,  by 
common  assent  of  all  the  lords  and  com* 
mons  of  his  realm  in  divers  parlia- 
meihs."*  And  he  several  times  referred 
it  to  them  to  advise  upon  the  subject  of 
peace.  But  the  commons  showed  their 
numility  or  discretion  by  treating  this  as 
an  invitation  which  it  would  show  good 
manners  to  decline,  though  in  the  18ui  of 
the  king^s  reign  they  had  joined  with  the 
lords  in  imploring  the  king  to  make  an 
end  of  the  war  by  a  battle  or  by  a  suita* 
ble  peace.f  **  Most  dreaded  lord,*'  they 
say  upon  one  occasion,  *^  as  to  your  war, 
and  the  equipment  necessary  for  it,  we 
are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know 
not  how,  nor  have  the  power  to  devise  : 
wherefore  we  pray  your  grace  to  excuse 
us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you, 
with  advice  of  the  great  and  wise  persons 
of  your  council,  to  ordain  what  seems 
best  to  you  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
yourself  and  your  kingdom ;  and  what* 
ever  shall  be  thus  ordauied  by  assent  and 
agreement  for  you  and  your  lords,  we 
readily  assent  to,  and  will  hold  it  firmly 
established.'^  At  another  time,  after 
itheir  petitions  had  been  answered,  '*  it 
was  showed  to  the  lords  and  commons 
by  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  the  king's 
chamberlain,  how  a  treaty  had  been  set 
on  foot  between  the  king  and  his  adver* 
sary  of  Frapce ;  and  how  he  had  good 
hope  of  a  final  and  agreeable  issue  with 
God's  help ;  to  which  he  would  not  come 
without  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
Wherefore  the  said  chamberlain  inquired 
on  the  king's  part  of  the  said  lords  and 
commons  whether  they  would  assent  and 
agree  to  the  peace,  in  case  it  might  be 
had  by  treaty  between  the  parties.  To 
which  the  said  commons  with,  one  voice 
replied,  that  whatever  end  it  should 
please  the  king  and  lords  to  make  of  the 
treaty,  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  On 
which  answer  the  chamberlain  said  to 


*  Rymer.  t  v.,  p.  1S5. 
t  21  E.  UI.,  p.  16ft. 


t  Id.,  p.  148. 
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the  commons,  then  yon  will  assent  to  a 
perpetual  treaty  of  peace  if  it  can  be  had. 
And  the  said  commons  answered  at  once 
and  unanimously,  yes,  yes."*    The  lords 
were  not  so  diffident.    Their  great  sta- 
tion as  hereditary  counsellors  gave  them 
weight  in   all  deliberations  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  seem  to  have  pretended 
to  a  negative  voice  in  tlie  question  of 
peace.    At  least  they  answer,  upon  the 
proposals  made  by  David,  king  of  Scots, 
m  1368,  which  were  submitted  to  them 
in  parliament,  that,  "  saving  to  the  said 
David  and  his  heirs  the  articles  contained 
therein,  they  saw  no  way  of  making  a 
treaty  which  would  not  openly  turn  to 
the  disherison  of  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
to  which  they  would  on  no  account  as- 
sent; and  so  departed  for  that  day.'*t    A 
few  years  before  they  had  made  a  sim- 
ilar answer  to  some  other  propositions 
from  Scotland.^    It  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  both  these  cases  they  acted  with 
the  concurrence  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  king ;  but  the  precedents  might  have 
been  remembered  in  other  circumstances. 
A  third  important  acquisition  of  the 
Bidit  f  ciM  ^^"®^  ^^  commons  during  this 
oomraonB  10  Teipi  was  the  establishment  of 
Inquire  Into  their  right  to  investigate  and 
pnbUe  aba-   chastise  the  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration.   In  the  fourteenth  of 
Edward  III.,  a  committee  of  the  lords' 
house  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  persons  responsible  for  the 
receipt  of  the  last  subsidy ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  commons  were  con- 
cerned in  this.^    The  unfortunate  statute 
of  the  next  year  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision, which  was  annulled  with  the  rest. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  the  commons 
tried  the  force  of  their  vindictive  arm. 
We  must  pass  onward  an  entire  generation 
of  man,  and  look  at  the  parliament  as- 
sembled in  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III. 
Nothing  memorable  as  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  commons  in  government 
occurs  before,  unless  it  be  their  request, 
in  the  forty-fifth  of  the  king,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  made  chancellor, 
treasurer,  or  other  great  officer ;  to  which 
.the  king  answered,  that  he   would  do 
what  best  pleased  his  council.  | 

It  will  be  remembered  by  every  one 
Parliament  who  has  read  our  history,  that 
of  50  E.  ui.  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward's 
life,  his  fame  was  tarnished  by  the  as- 

♦  28  E.  III.,  p.  281. 

t  Id.,  p.  295.  Carte  says,  "  the  lords  and  com- 
mons giving  thia  advice  separately,  declared."  &c. 
—Hist,  of  England,  voL  ii.,  p.  516.  I  can  find  no 
mention  of  the  commons  doing  this  in  the  roll  of 
parliament.  t  Rymer,  t.  ▼.,  p.  269. 

^  Id.,  p.  114.  Hid.,  p.  304. 


cendency  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Alice  Ferrers.    The  former,  a  man  of 
mpre  ambition  than  his  capacity  seems 
to  have  warranted,  even  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  meditating  to  set  aside  the  heir 
of  the  crown,  when  the  Black  Prince 
should  have  sunk  into  the  grave.    Wheth- 
er he  was  wronged  or  not  by  these  con- 
jectures, they  certainly  appear  to  have 
operated  on  those  most  concerned  to 
take  alarm  at  them.    A  parliament  met 
in  April,  1376,  wherein  the  general  un- 
popularity of  the  king's  administration, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
led  to  very  remarkable  consequences.* 
After  ^[ranting  a  subsidy,  the  commons, 
"  considering  the  evils  of  the  country, 
throuffh  so  many  wars  and  other  causes, 
and  that  the  oflicers  now  in  the  king's 
service  are  insufficient  without  further  as- 
sistance for  so  great  a  charge,  pray  that 
the  council  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  lords,  and 
others,  to  be  constantly  at  hand,  so  that 
no  business  of  weight  should  be  despatch- 
ed without  the  consent  of  all ;  nor  small- 
er matters  without  that  of  four  or  six."t 
The  king  pretended  to  come  with  alacrity 
into  this  measure,  which  was  followed 
by  a  strict  restraint  on  them  and  all  other 
ofRcen  from  takiiig  presents  in  the  course 
of  their  duty.    After  this,  "  the  said  com 
mons  appeared  in  parliament,  protesting 
that  they  had  the  same  good-will  as  ever 
to  assist  the*  king  with  tfaKsir  lives  and  for- 
tunes; but  that  it  seemed  to  them,  if 
their  said  liege  lord  had  always  possessed 
about  him  f^thful  counsellors  and  good 
officers,  he  would  have  been  so  rich  that 
he  would  have  had  no  need  of  charging 
his  commons  with  subsidy  or  tallage, 
considering  the  great  ransoms  of  me 
French  and   Scotch  kings,  and  of  so 
many  other  prisoners;  wad  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  for  the  private  advantage 
of  some  near  the  king,  and  of  others  by 
their  collusion,  that  the  king  and  kingdom 
are  so  empoverished,  and  the  commons 
so  ruined.    And  they  promised  the  king 
that  if  he  would  do  speeciy  Justice  on 
such  as  should  be  found  guilty,  and  take 
from  them  what  law  and  reason  permit, 

*  Most  of  our  general  historians  have  slurred 
oirer  this  important  session.  The  best-view,  per 
haps,  of  its  secret  history  will  be  found  ln1iOwih*8 
Lire  of  Wykeham;  an  inatructWe  and  elegant 
work,  only  to  be  blamed  for  marks  of  that  aca- 
demical point  of  honour,  which  makea  a  fellow  of 
a  college  too  indiscriminate  an  encomiast  of  its 
founder.  Another  modem  book  may  be  named 
with  some  commendation,  though  very  inferior  in 
its  execution,  Godwin*s  Life  of  Chaucer,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is  the  political  hero. 

t  Rymer,  t  ▼.,  p.  3S2. 
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with  what  had  been  already  granted  in 
parliament,  they-  will  engage  that  he 
should  be  rich  enough  to  maintain  his 
wars  for  a  long  time,  without  much 
charging  his  people  in  any  manner.^* 
They  next  proceeded  to  allege  three 
particular  grievances ;  the  removal  of  the 
staple  from  Calais,  where  it  had  been  fixed 
by  parliament,  through  the  procurement 
and  advice  of  the  said  private  counsellors 
about  the  king ;  the  participation  of  the 
same  persons  in  lenoing  money  to  the 
king  at  exorbitant  usury ;  and  their  pur- 
chasing at  a  low  rate  for  their  own  ben- 
efit old  debts  from  the  crown,  the  whole 
of  which  they  had  afterward  induced 
the  king  to  repay  to  themselves.  For 
these  and  for  many  more  misdemeanors, 
the  commons  accused  and  impeached  the 
lords  Latimer  and  Nevil,  witn  four  mer- 
chants, Lyons,  Ellis,  Peache^,  and  Bury.* 
Latimer  had  been  chamberlain,  and  Nevil 
held  another  ofilce.  The  former  was  the 
friend  and  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Nor  was  this  pariiament  at  aU 
nice  in  touching  a  point  where  kinffs  least 
endure  their  interference.  An  ormnance 
was  made,  that  **  whereas  many  women 
prosecute  the  suits  of  others  m  courts 
of  justice  by  way  of  maintenance,  and  to 
get  profit  thereby,  which  is  displeasing  to 
the  King,  he  forbids  any  woman  hence- 
forward, and  especially  Alice  Ferrers,  to 
do  so,  on  pain  of  the  said  Alice  forfeiting 
all  her  goods,  and  suffering  banishment 
from  the  kingdom."! 

The  part  which  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  ever  been  distinguished  for  his 
respectful  demeanour  towards  Edward, 
bore  in  this  unprecedented  opposition,  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  and  it  was  led  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  servant  of 
the  Earl  of  March,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  Philippa,  heiress  of  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  stood  next  after  the  young 
prince  Richard  in  lineal  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  proceedings  of  this  ses- 
sion were  indeed  highly  popular.  But  no 
house  of  commons  would  have  gone  such 
lengths  on  the  mere  support  of  popular 
opinions,  unless  insti^ted  and  encoura- 

§ed  by  higher  authority.  Without  this, 
leir  petitions  might  perhaps  have  ob- 
tained-, for  the  sake  of  subsidy,  an  im- 
mediate consent;  but  those  who-  took 
the  lead  in  preparing  them  must  have  re- 
mained unsheltered  after  a  dissolution, 
to  abide  the  vengeance  of  the  crown, 
with  no  assurance  that  another  parlia- 

»  Rymer  t  v.,  p.  332.  f  Id.,  p.  329. 


ment  would  espouse  their  cause  as  its 
own.  Shch  indeed  was  their  fate  in  the 
present  instance.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  long  sinking  by  fatal  decay,  had 
rallied  his  expiring  eneri^es  for  this  do- 
mestic combat,  left  his  inheritance  to  a 
child  ten  years  old,  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
Immediately  jafter  this  event,  Lancaster 
recovered  his  influence ;  and  the  former 
favourites  returned  to  court.  Peter  de  la 
Mare  was  confined  at  Nottin^am,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  The  citizens 
indeed  attempted  an  insurrection,  and 
threatened  to  bum  the  Savoy,  Lancaster's 
residence,  if  De  la  Mare  was  not  released ; 
but  the  Bishop  of  L,ondon  succeeded  in 
appeasing  them.*  A  parliament  met  next 
year,  which  overthrew  the  work  of  its 
predecessor,  restored  those  who  had  been 
impeached,  and  repealed  the  ordinance 
against  Alice  Perrers.f  So  little  secu- 
rity wiU  popular  assemblies  ever  afford 
affainst  arbitrary  power,  when  deprived 
of  regular  leaders  and  the  consciousness 
of  mutual  fidelity. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  March^  in  employing 
the  house  of  commons  as  an  en^e  of 
attack  against  an  obnoxious  ministry, 
was  perfectl5[  novel,  and  indicates  a  sen- 
sible change  in  the  character  of  our  con- 
stitution. In  the  reign  of  Edward  11., 
parliament  had  little  share  in  resisting 
the  government ;  much  more  was  effected 
by  the  barons,  through  risings  of  their 
feudal  tenantry.  Fifty  years  of  authority 
better  respected,  of  law  better  enforced, 
had  rendered  these  more  perilous,  and  of 
a  more  violent  appearance  than  formerly. 
A  surer  resource  presented  itself  in  the 
increased  weight  of  the  lower  house  in 
parliament  And  this  indirect  aristocrat- 
ical  influence  gave  a  surprising  impulse 
to  that  assembly,  and  particulariy  tended 
to  establish  beyond  question  its  control 
over  public  abuses,  it  is  less  just  to  re- 
mark, that  it  also  tended  to  preserve  the 
relation  and  harmony  between  each  part 
and  the  other,  and  to  prevent  that  jarring 
of  emulation  and  jealousy,  which,  though 
gener^]^  found  in  the  division  of  power 
between  a  noble  and  a  popular  estate,  has 
scarcely  ever  caused  a  dissension,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  little  moment,  between 
our  two  houses  of  parliament ! 


*  Anonym.  Hist.  Gdw.  HI.,  ad  calcem  Heming- 
ford.  pp.  444, 448.  WalsiHgham  gives  a  dUferenI 
reason,  p.  192. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  p.  374.  Not  more  than  six  or  seven 
of  the  knights  who  had  sat  in  the  last  parliament 
were  returned  to  this,  as  appears  fay  the  writs  in 
Prynne's  4th  Register,  p.  302, 311. 
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The  commons  had  sustained  with  equal 
^^^  firmness  and  discretion  a  deien^ 
2S5ta-  sive  war  against  arbitrary  pow- 
emMortbe  er  under  £dward  III. :  they 
JJJJJJj^***  advanced  with  very  different 
steps  towards  his  successor. 
Upon  the  king's  death,  though  Richard's 
coronation  took  place  without  delay,  and 
no  proper  regency  was  constituted,  yet 
a  council  of  twelve,  whom  the  great  ^- 
cers  of  state  were  to  obey,  supplied  its 
place  to  every  effectual  intent.  Among 
these  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  not 
numbered ;  and  he  retired  from  court  in 
some  disgust.  In  the  first-parliament  of 
the  young  kiuff,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
knights  who  had  sat  in  that  which  im^ 
peached  the  Lancasterian  party  were  re- 
turned.* Peter  de  la  Mare,  now  releas- 
ed from  prison,  was  elected  speaker ;  a 
dfgnity  wnich,  according  to  some,  he  had 
filled  m  the  Good  Parliament,  as  that  of 
the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.  was  popular- 
ly st^ed;  though  therolls  do  not  men- 
tion either  him  or  any  other  as  bearing 
that  honourable  name  before  Sir  Thomas 
Rungerford  in  the  parliament  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.f  The  prosecution  against 
Alice  Perrers  was  now  revived ;  not,  as 
for  as  appears,  by  direct  impeachment  of 
the  commons ;  but  articles  were  exhibit- 
ed affainst  her  in  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  king's  part,  for  breaking  the  ordi- 
nance made  against  her  intermeddling  at 
cou^;  upon  which  she  received  judg- 
ment of  banishment  and  forfeiture.^  At 
the  request  of  the  lower  house,  the  lords 
in  the  king's  name  appointed  nine  per- 
sons of  different  ranks ;  three  bishops, 
two  earls,  two  bannerets,  and  two  bache- 
lors, to  be  a  permanent  council  about  the 
king,  so  that  no  business  of  importance 
should  be  transacted  without  their  unani- 
mous consent  The  king  was  even  com- 
pelled to  consent  that,  during  his  minor- 
ity, the  chancellor,  treasurer.  Judges,  and 
other  chief  officers  should  be  made  in 
parliament ;  by  which  provision,  combi- 
ned with  that  of  the  parliamentary  coun- 
cil, the  whole  executive  government  was 
transferred  to  the  two  houses.  A  peti- 
tion that  none  might  be  employed  in  the 
king's  service,  nor  belong  to  his  council, 
who  had  been  formerly  accused  upon 
good  grounds,  struck  at  Lord  Latimer, 
who  had  retained  some  degree  of  power 


•  WaUinghaiD,  p.  200,  says  pene  omnes ;  but  the 
list  published  in  Prynne's  4th  Register  induces  me 
to  qualify  this  loose  expression.  A  lice  Perrers  had 
bribed,  he  tells  as,  many  of  the  lords,  and  all  the 
lawyers  of  England;  yet  by  the  perseverance  of 
these  knighta  she  was  convicted. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  voL  iL.p.  374 

tldMii,v0Lin.,p.l8. 


in  the  new  establishment.  Another,  sug- 
gesting that  Gascony,  Ireland,  Artois,  and 
the  Scottish  marches  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing lost  for  want  of  good  officers,  though 
it  were  so  generally  worded  as  to  leave 
the  means  of  remedy  tp  the  king^s  pleas- 
ure, yet  shows  a  ffrowing  energy  and 
self-confidence  in  that  assembly,  which 
not  many  years  before  had  thought  the 

auestion  of  peace  or  war  too  high  for 
leir  deliberation.  Their  subsidy  was 
sufficiently  liberal ;  but  they  took  care  to 
prajr  the  king  that  fit  persons  might  be 
assigned  for  its  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment, lest  it  should  any  way  be  diverted 
from  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Accord- 
ingly Walworth  and  Philpot,  two  eminent 
citizens  of  London,  were  appointed  to 
this  office  and  sworn  in  parliament  to  its 
execution.* 

But  whether  through  the  wastefulness 
of  government,  or  rather  because  Ed- 
wai3*s  legacy,  the  French  war,  like  a 
ruinous  and  interminable  lawsuit,  ex- 
hausted all  public  contributions,  there 
was  an  equally  craving  demand  fbr  sub- 
sidy at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 
The  commons  now  made  a  more  serious 
stand.  The 'speaker.  Sir  James  Picker- 
ing, after  the  protestation  against  giving 
ofience,  which  has  since  become  more 
matter  of  form  than  perhaps  it  was  then 
considered,  reminded  the  lords  of  the 
council  of  a  promise  made  to  the  last 
parliament,  that,  if  they  would  help  the 
King  for  once  with  a  large  subsidy  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  he  trusted  not  to  call 
on  them  again,  but  to  support  the  war 
from  his  own  revenues ;  in  faith  of  which 
promise  there  had  been  granted  the  lar- 
gest sum  that  any  king  of  England  had 
ever  been  sufiered  to  levy  within  so  short 
a  time,  to  the  utmost  loss  and  inconve- 
nience of  the  commons ;  part  of  which 
ought  still  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  and 
render  it  unnecessary  to  burden  anew 
the  exhausted  people.  To  this  Scrope, 
lord-steward  of  the  household,  protestmg 
that  he  knew  not  of  any  such  promise, 
made  answer  by  order  of  the  king,  that, 
"  saving  the  honour  and  reverence  of  our 
lord  the  king  and  the  lords  there  pres- 
ent, the  commons  did  not  speak  truth  in 
asserting  that  part  of  the  last  subsidy 
should  be  still  in  the  treasury ;  it  being 
notorious  that  every  penny  had  gone  into 
the  hands  of  Walworth  and  Philpot,  ap- 
pointed and  sworn  treasurers  in  the  last 
parliament,  to  receive  and  expend  it  upon 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  for  which  they 

•  Rot  PwL,  vol  lii.,  p.  Ul 
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had  in  effect  disbursed  the  whole."  Not 
satisfied  with  this  general  Justification,  the 
commons  pressed  for  an  account  of  the 
expenditure.  Scrope  was  again  commia- 
sioned  to  answer,  that  '*  though  it  had  nev- 
er been  seen,  that  of  a  subsidy  or  other 
grant  made  to  the  king  in  parliament  or 
out  of  parliament  by  the  commons,  any 
account  had  afterward  been  rendered  to 
the  commons,  or  to  any  other  except  the 
king  and  his  officers,  yet  the  king,  to  grat- 
ify them,  of  his  own  accord,  without  do- 
ing it  by  way  of  right,  would  have  Wal- 
worth, along  with  certain  persons  of  the 
council,  exhibit  to  them  in  writing  a  clear 
account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure, 
upon  condition  that  this  should  never  be 
used  as  a  precedent,  nor  inferred  to  be 
done  otherwise  than  by  the  king's  spon- 
taneous command. "  ^he  commons  were 
again  urged  to  |M:ovide  for  the  public  de- 
fence, being  their  own  concern  as  much 
as  that  of  the  king.  But  they  merely 
shifted  their  ground  and  had  recourse  to 
other  pretences.  They  requested  that 
five  or  six  peer^  might  come  to  them,  in 
order  to  discuss  this  question  of  subsidy. 
The  lords  entirely  rejected  t}iis  proposal, 
and  affirmed  that  such  a  proceeding  had 
never  been  known  except  in  the  three 
last  parliaments ;  but  allowed  that  it  had 
been  the  course  to  elect  a  committee  of 
eigh"^  or  ten  from  each  house,  to  confer 
easily  and  without  noise  together.  The 
commons  acceded  to  this,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  was  appointed,  though 
no  result  of  their  discussion  appears  upon 
the  roll. 

Upon  examining  the  accounts  submit- 
ted to  them,  these  sturdy  commoners 
^  raised  a  new  objection.  It  appeared  that 
large  sums  had  been  expended  upon  gar- 
risons in  France  and  Ireland,  and  other 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  of  which 
they  protested  themselves  not  liable  to 
bear  the  charge.  It  was  answered  that 
Gascony  and  the  king's  other  dominions 
beyond  sea  were  the  outworks  of  Eng- 
land, nor  could  the  people  ever  be  secure 
from  war  at  their  thresholds  unless  these 
were  maintained.  They  lastly  insisted 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  rich  through  the 
wealth  that  had  devolved  on  him  from 
his  grandfather.  But  this  was  affirmed, 
in  reply,  to  be  merely  sufficient  for  the 

Sayment  of  Edward's  creditors.  Thus 
riven  from  all  their  arguments,  the  com- 
mons finally  consented  to  a  moderate  ad- 
ditional imposition  upon  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,*  which  ,were  already 
subject  to  considerable  duties,  apologi- 

*  Bfit  FtoL,  p.  35--a6. 


zing  on  account  of  their' povertj^  for  the 
slendemess  of  their  grant. 

The  necessities  of  government,  how- 
ever, let  their  cause  be  what  it  might, 
were  by  no  means  feigned;  and  a  new 
parliament  was  assepabled  about  seven 
months  after  the  last,  wherein  the  king, 
without  waiting  for  a  petition,  informra 
the  commons  that  the  treasurers  were 
ready  to  exhibit  their  accounts  before 
them.  This  was  a  signal  victory  after 
the  reluctant  and  ungracious  concession 
made  to  the  last  parliament.  Nine  per- 
sons of  different  ranks  were  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  commons  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the  dis- 
position which  had  been  made  of  the  late 
king's  personal  estate.  They  ended  by 
granting  a  poll-tax,  which  they  pretended 
to  think  adequate  to  the  supply  requir^dL* 
But  in  those  times  no  one  possessed  any 
statistical  knowledge,  and  every  calcula- 
tion which  required  it.  was  subject  to 
enormous  error,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  an  eminent  example.!  In 
the  next  parliament  (3  Ric.  II.)  it  was  s^ 
forth  that  only  £22,000  had  been  collect- 
ed by  the  poll-tax,  while  the  pay  of  the 
king's  troops  hired  for  the  expedition  to 
Britany,  the  pretext  of  the  grant,  had 
amounted  for  but  half  a  year  to  J^50,000. 
The  king,  in  short,  was  more  straitened 
than  ever.  His  distresses  gave  no  small 
advantage  to  the  commons.  Their  speak- 
er was  instructed  to  declare  that,  as  il 
appeared  to  them,  if  the  afiiurs  of  their 
liege  lord  had  been  properly  conducted 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  could  not  have 
wanted  aid  of  his  commons,  who  are  now 
poorer  than  before/  They  pray  that,  as 
the  king  was  so  much  aclvanced  in  age 
and  discretion,  his  perpetual  council  (ap- 
pointed in  his  first  parliament)  might  be 
discharged  of  tlieir  labours ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  them,  the  five  chief  officers  of 
state,  to  wit,  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  chamberlain, 
and  steward  of  the  household,  might  be 
named  in  parliament,  and  declared  to  the 
commons  as  the  king's  sole  counsellors, 
not  removable  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment. They  required  also  a  general 
commission  to  be'  made  out,  similar  to 
that  in  the  last  session,  giving  powers  to 
a  certaiiv  number  of  peers  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  to  inquure  into  the 
state  of  the  nousehold,  as  well  as  into  all 
receipts  and  expenses  since  the  king^ 
accession.  The  former  petition  seems 
to  have  been  passed  over  4  l>ut  a  com- 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  57.  f  See  ante.  p.  37& 

t  Nererthelees,  the  commonw  rapeetea  it  in  thetr 
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mission  ^s  requested  was  made  out  to 
three  prelates,  three  earls,  three  banner- 
ets, three  knights,  and  three  citizens.* 
After  guarding  thus,  as  ^ey  conceived, 
against  malversation,  but  in  effect  rath- 
er protecting  their  posterity  than  them- 
selves, the  commons  prolonged  the  last 
imposition  on  woo)  "and  leather  for  an- 
other year. 

It  would  be  but  repetition  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  the  rolls  of  the  two  next 
years ;  we  have  still  the  same  tale ;  de- 
mand of  subsidy  on  one  side,  remon- 
strance and  endeavours  at  reformation  on 
the  other.  After  the  tremendous  insur- 
rection of  the  villeins,  in  1383,  a  parlia- 
ment was  convened  to  advise  about  re- 
pealing the  charters  of  general  manumis- 
sion, extorted  from  the  Ring  by  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.  In  this  measure 
all  concurred ;  but  the  commons  were  not 
afraid  to  say  that  the  late  risings  had  been 
provoked  by  the  burdens  which  a.  prodi- 
gal court  had  called  for  in  the  preceding 
session.  Their  language  is  unusually 
bold.  *'  It  seemed  to  them,  after  full  de- 
liberation," they  said,  ''that  unless  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  were 
speedily  reformed,  the  kingdom  itself 
would  be  utterly  lost  and  ruined  for  ever, 
and  therein  their  lord  the  king,  with  all 
the  peers  and  commons,  which  God  for- 
bid. For  true  it  is  that  there  are  such 
defects  in  the  said  administration,  as  well 
about  the  kind's  person  and  his  house- 
hold, as  in  his  pourts  of  justice;  and 
by  grievous  oppressions  in  the  country 
through  maintamers  of  suits,  who  aro,  as 
it  were,  kings  in  the  country,  that  right 
and  law  are  come  to  nothing,  and  the  poor 
commons  are  from  time  to  time  so  pil- 
laged and  ruined,  partly  by  the  king's  pur- 
veyors of  the  household,  and  others  who 
pay  nothing  for  what  they  take,  partly  by 
the  subsidies  and  tallages  raised  upon 
them,  and  besides  by  the  oppressive  be- 
haviour of  the  servants  of  the  king  and 
other  lords,  and  especially  of  the  afore- 
said maintainers  of  suits,  that  they  are 
reduced  to  greater  poverty  and  discom- 
fort than  ever  they  were  before.  And 
moreover,  though  great  sums  have  been 
continually  granted  by  and  levied  upon 
them  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
yet  they  are  not  the  better  defended 
against  their  enemies,  but  every  year  are 


8wer,  refernng  to  an  ordinance  made  in  the  first 
parliament  of  the  king,  the  application  of  which  ia 
mdefinite,  p.  379. 

♦  See  ante,  p.  STT.  In  Rymer,  t.  Tiii.,  p.  850,  the 
Archbishop  of  York's  name  appears  among  these 
commissionere,  which  makes  tneir  number  sixteen. 
Bot  it  is  plain  by  the  instniment  that  onlj  fifteen 
wtte  ittDiiit  to  be  appointed. 


plundered  and  wasted  by  sea  and  land, 
without  any  relief.  Which  calamities 
the  said  poor  commons,  who  lately  used 
to  live  in  honour  and  prosperity,  can  no 
longer  endure.  And  to  speak  the  real 
truth,  these  injuries  lately  done  to  the 
poorer  commons  more  than  they  ever 
suffered  before,  caused  them  to  rise,  and 
to  commit  the  mischief  done  in  their  late 
riot;  and  thero  is  still  cause  to  fear 
Ipreater  evils,  if  sufficient  remedy  be  not 
timely  provided  against  the  outrages  and 
oppressions  aforesaid.  Wherefore  mdy 
it  please  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  noble 
peers  of  t)ie  realm  now  assembled  in  this 
parliament,  to  provide  such  remedy  and 
amendment  as  to  the  said  administration, 
that  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  king  m 
the  first  place,  and  of  the  lords  may  be 
preserved,  as  the  commons  have  always 
desired,  and  the  commons  may  be  put  in 
peace ;  removing,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
detected,  evil  ministers  and  counsellors, 
and  putting  in  their  stead  the  best  and 
most  sufficient,  and  taking  away  all  the 
bad  practices  which  have  led  to  the  last 
rising,  or  else  none  can  imagine  that 
this  kingdom  can  longer  subsist  without 
greater  misfortunes  than  it  ev«r  endured. 
And  for  God's  sake  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  there  be  put  about  the  king  and 
pf  his  council  the  best  lords  and  knights 
that  can  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 

"  And  be  it  known  (the  entry  proceeds) 
that  after  the  king  our  loM,  with  the 
peers  of  the  realm  and  his  council,  had 
taken  advice  upon  these  requests  made 
to  him  for  his  good  and  his  kingdom's 
as  it  really  appeared  to  him,  willed  and  ^ 
granted,  that  certain  bishops,  lords,  and 
others  should  be  appointed  to  survey, 
and  examine  in  privy  council  both  the 
government  of  the  king's  person  and  of 
his  household,  and  to  suggest  proper  • 
remedies  wherever  necessary,  and  re- 
port them  to  the  king.  And  it  was  said 
oy  the  peers  in  parliament,  that  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  if^rjsform  of  government 
were  to  take  place  throughout  the  king- 
dom,it  should  begin  by  the  chief  member, 
which  is  the  king  himself,  and  so  from 
person  to  person,  as  well  churchmen  as 
others,  and  place  to  place,  from  higher  to 
lower,  without  sparing  any  degree."*  A 
considerable  number  of  commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  whether  by 
the  king  alone  or  in  parliament  does  not 
appear;  the  latter,  however,  is  ii||>re 
probable.  They  seem  to  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  work  of  reformat 
tion,  for  we  find  that  the  officers  of  the 
household  were  sworn  to  observe  their 


*  9ot.  Ptol.,  5  R.  If.,  p.  IOOl 
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regulations.    But  in  aU  likelihood  these 
were  soon  neglected. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  that  with  such  feel- 
ings of  resentment  towards  the  crown, 
the  commons  were  backward  in  granting 
subsidies.  Perhaps  the  king  would  not 
have  obtained  one  at  all  if  he  had  not 
withheld  his  charter  of  pardon  for  all  of- 
fences committed  during,  the  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  absolntdy  necessary  to 
restore  quiet  among  the  people  $  and 
though  the  members  of  the  commons  had 
ce#tainly  not  been  insurgents,  yet  inevi- 
table irregularities  had  occurred  in  quel- 
ling the  tumults,  which  would  have  put 
them  too  much  in  the  power  of  those  un- 
worthy men  who  filled  the  benches  of 
justice  under  Richard.  The  king  de- 
clared that  it  was  unusual  to  grant  a  par- 
don without  a  subsidy;  the  commons 
stiU  answered  that  they  would  consider 
about  the  matter;  and  the  kin^  instantly 
rejoined  that  he  would  consider  about 
his  pardon  (s'aviseroit  de  sa  dite  grace) 
till  they  had  done  what  they  ought. 
They  renewed  at  length  the  usual  tax  on 
wool  and  leather.* 

This  extraordinary  assumption  of  pow- 
er by  the  commons  was  not  merely  ow- 

'  ing  to  the  king^s  poverty.  It  was  en- 
couraged by  the  natural  feebleness  of  a 
disunited  government.  The  high  rank 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  Lancaster  gave 
him  no  little  influence,  though  contending 
with  many  enemies  at  court,  as  well  as 
the  ill-will  of  the  people.  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  king^s  youngest  uncle, 
more  able  and  turbulent  than  Lancaster, 
became,  as  he  grew  older,  an  eager 
competitor  for  power,  which  he  sought 
through  the  channel  of  popularity.  The 
earls  of  March,  Arundel,  and  Warwick 
bore  a  considerable  part,  and  were  the 

.  favourites  of  parliament.  Even  Lancas- 
ter, after  a  few  years,  seems  to  have  fal- 
len into  popular  courses,  and  recovered 
some  share  of  public  esteem.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  reforming  commission 
m  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  though  he 
had  been  studiously  excluded  from  those 
preceding.  We  cannot  hope  to  disentan- 
gle the  mtrigues  of  this  remote  age^  as 
to  which  our  records  are  of  no  service, 
and  the  chroniclers  are  very  slightly  in- 
formed. So  far  as  we  may  conjecture, 
Lancaster,  finding  his  situation  insecure 
at  court,  began  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the 
coupons,  whose  hatred  of  the  admin- 
istration abated  their  former  hostility  to- 
wards him.f 


♦  Rot  Pari,  5  R.  11,  p.  104. 

t  The  oommons  gnoted  a  subsidy,  7  R.  II.,  to 

rapport  Lancaster's  war  in  Castile. yR.  P.,  p.  284. 


The  character  of  Richard  II.  ^as  now 
developing  itself,  and  the  hopes  Cbaractwoi 
excited  by  his  remarkable  pros-  ""ciMnJ- 
ence  of  mind  in  confronting  the  riotera  on 
Blackheath  were  rapidly  destroyed.  Not 
that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity,  as  has 
been  sometimes  imagined.  For  if  we 
measure  intellectual  power  by  the  great 
est  exertion  it  6ver  displays,  rather  than 
by  its  average  results,  kiehard  II.  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talents:  He  pos- 
sessed, along  with  much  dissimulation,  a 
decisive  promptitude  in  seizing  the  criti- 
cal moment  for  aetion.  Of  tUs  quality, 
besides  his  celebrated  behaviour  towards 
the  insurgents,  he  gave  striking  evidence 
in  severs!  circuipstances  which  we  shall 
have  shortly  to  notice.  But  his  ordinary 
conduct  belied  the  abilities  which  on 
these  rare  occasions  shone  forth,  and 
rendered  them  inefieptual  for  his  securi- 
ty. Extreme  pride  and  violence,  with  an 
inordinate  partiality  for  the  most  worth- 
less favourites,  were  his  predommant 
characteristics.  In  the  latter  quality, 
and  in  the  events  of  his  reign,  he  forms 
a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  Edward  II. 
Scrope,  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  parliament,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  irremovoable  without  its  con. 
currence,  lost  the  great  seal  for  refusing 
to  set  it  to  some  prodigal  grants.  Upon 
a  slight  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Court- 
ney, the  king  ordered  his  temporalities  to 
be  seized,  the  execution  of  which  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  his  new  chancellor,  and 
a  favourite  of  his  own,  could  hardly  pre- 
vent. This  was  accompanied  vrith  inde- 
cent and  outrageous  expressions  of  an- 
ger, unworthy  of  his  station  and  of  those 
whom  he  insulted.* 

Though  no  king  could  be  less  respect- 
able than  Richard,  yet  the  con-  ^  ganim 
stitution  invested  a  sovereign  more  power 
with  such  ample  prerogative,  JjJJ**"** 
that  it  was  far  less  easy  to  re-  ^  ^' 
sist  his  pereonal  exercise  of  power  than 
the  unsettled  councils  of  a  minority.  In 
the  parhament  6  R.  II.,  sess.  3,  the  com- 
mons pray  certain  lords  whom  they 
name,  to  be  assigned  as  their  advisers. 
This  had  been  permitted  in  the  two  last 
sessions  without  exception.!  But  the 
king,  in  granting  their  request,  reserved 


Whether  the  populace  changed  their  opinion  of 
him,  I  know  not.  He  was  still  disliked  by  them 
two  years  before.  The  insurgents  of  1382  are  said 
to  have  compelled  men  to  swear  that  thev  would 
obey  King  Richard  and  the  commons,  and  that  they 
would  accept  no  king  named  John.— Walsingham, 
p.  248. 

•  Walsingham,  pp.  290, 315,  317. 

f  Rot.  ParL,  5  rT  11.,  p.  100.    6  R.  U.,  sees.  I 
p.  134. 
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his  right  of  naming  any  others.*  Though 
the  commons  did  not  relax  in  their  im- 
portunities for  the  redress  of  general 
grievances,  they  did  not  venture  to  inter- 
meddle as  before  with  the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministration. They  did  not  even  object 
to  the  grant  of  the  marquisate  of  Dublin, 
with  almost  a  princely  dominion  over 
Ireland;  which  enormous  donation  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  to  Vere, 
a  favourite  of  the  king.f  A  petition  that 
the  officers  of  state  should  annually  visit 
and  inquire  into  his  household,  was  an- 
swered, that  the  king  would  do  what  he 
pleased. t  Yet  this  was  tittle  in  compar- 
ison with  their  former  proceedings. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  more  de- 
Praoeediogi  ceitful  to  a  monarch,  unsupport- 
mMM*  tha  ®^*^y  *^  armed  force,  and  des- 
lenchor  titute  of  wary  advisers,  than 
Eiehard.  this  Submission  of  his  people. 
A  single  effort  was  enough  to  overturn 
his  gbvemment.  Parliament  met  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  steadily  deter- 
mined to  reform  the  administration,  and 
especially  to  punish  its  chief  leader,  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  lord 
chancellor.  According  to  the  remarka- 
ble narration  of  a  contemporary  histori- 
an,^ too  circumstantial  to  be  rejected,  but 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  si- 
lence of  all  other  writers  and  of  the  par- 
liamentary roll,  the  king  was  loitering  at 
his  palace  at  Eltham  when  he  received 
a  message  from  the  two  houses  requests 
ing  the  dismissal  of  Suffolk,  since  they 
had  matter  to  allege  against  him  that 
they  could  nbt  moye  while  he  kept  the 
office  of  chancellor.  Richard,  with  his 
usual  intemperance,  answered  that  he 
would  not  for  their  request  remove  the 
meanest  scultion  from  his  kitchen.  They 
returned  a  positive  refusal  to  |)roceed  on 
any  public  business  until  the  king  should 
appear  personally  in  parliament,  and  dis- 
place the  chancellor.  The  king  required 
forty  knights  to  be  deputed  from  the  rest, 
to  inform  him  clearly  of  their  wishes. 
But  the  commons  declined  a  proposal,  in 
which  they  feared,  or  affected  to  fear, 
some  treachery.  At  length  the  Duke  of 
Glocester,  and  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely, 
were  commissioned  to  speak  the  sense 
of  parliament,  and  they  delivered  it,  if 
we  may  still  believe  what  we  read,  in 

*  Rot.  Pari,  9  R.  II.,  p.  145.         f  Id.,  p.  209. 

X  Id.,  p.  213.  It  is  however  MMited  in  the  arti- 
cle* of  impeachment  against  Suffolk,  and  admitted 
by  hii  defence,  that  nine  lords  had  been  appointed 
in  the  last  parliament,  viz.,  9  R.  II.,  to  mquire 
into  the  state  of  the  household,  and  reform  what- 


very  extraordinary  language,  asserting 
that  there  was  an  ancient  statute,  accord- 
ing to  which,  if  the  king^  absented  him- 
self from  parliament  without  just  cause 
during  forty  days,  which  he  had  now  ex- 
ceeded, every  man  might  return  without 
permission  to  his  own  country;  and 
moreover  there  was  another  statute,  and 
(as  they  might  more  truly  say)  a  prece- 
dent of  no  remote  date,  that  if  a  king,  by 
bad  counsel,  or  his  own  folly  and  obsti- 
nacy, alienated  himself  from  his  people, 
and  would  not  govern  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  advice  of  the 
peers,  but  madly  and  wantonly  followed 
his  own  single  will,  it  should  be  lawful, 
for  them,  with  the  common  assent  of  the 
people,  to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  and 
elevate  to  it  some  near  kinsman  of  the 
royal  blood.  By  this  discourse  the  king 
was  induced  to  meet  his  parliament, 
where  Suffolk  was  removed  from  his  of- 
fice, and  the  impeachment  against  him 
commenced.* 

The  charges  against  this  ministerp 
without  being  wholly  frivolous,  impeaev 
were  not  so  weighty  as  the  clam-  nem  or 
our  of  the  commons  might  have  ®"®>*^ 
led  us  to  expect.  Besides  forfeiting  all 
his  grants  from  the  crown,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he 
should  have  paid  such  fine  as  the  king 
might  impose;  a  sentence  that  would 
have  been  outrageously  severe  in  many 
cases,  though  tittle  more  than  nugatory  in 
the  present.f 

This  was  the  second  precedent  of  thai 
grand  constitutional  resource,  oommieBiw 
parliamentary  impeachment  :  otnoxm. 
and  more  remarkable,  from  the  emi- 
nence of  the  person  attacked,  than  that 
of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 


*  Upon  full  consideration,  I  am  much  inclined 
to  giro  credft  to  this  passage  of  Knyghton  as  to 
the  main  facts ;  and,  perhaps,  even  the  speech  of 
Glocester  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  is  more  likelj  to 
have  been  made  public  by  them,  than  inTented  by- 
80  iejnne  an  historian.  Walain^ham  indeed  says 
notnmg  of  the  matter ;  but  he  is  so  unequally  in- 
formeo,  and  so  frequently  defectire,  that  we  can 
draw  no  strong  inference  from  his  silence.  What 
most  weighs  with  me  is  that  parliament  met  im 
Oct  1, 1387,  and  was  not  dissolved  till  Nov.  28 ;  a 
longer  period  than  the  business  done  in  it  seems  to 
have  rec^uired ;  and  also  that  Suffolk,  who  opened 
the  session  as  chancellor,  is  styled  *'  darrein  chaa* 
cellor**  in  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him ; 
so  that  he  nlust  have  been  removed  in  the  interv^ 
which  tallies  with  Knyghton's  story.  Besides,  it 
is  plam,  from  the  famous  question  snbeeqnentlf 
put  by  the  king  to  his  judg^es  at  Nottingham,  thai 
both  the  right  of  retiring  without  a  renilar  dissolQ'- 

, tion  and  the  precedent  of  EMward  II.  had  been  dii* 

ever  was  amiss.    But  nothing  of  this  appears  in    cussed  in  parliament,  which  does  not  appear  any 
the  rolL  where  else  than  in  Knyghton. 

4  Knyghton,  in  Twyaden,  z.  dcript,  ooL  9680.    ('    f  Rot.  Piri.,  voL  iti.,  p.  219. 
Bb 
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Bdward  IIL*  The  commons  were  con- 
tent to  waive  the  prosecution  of  any  otfah 
er  ministera ;  but  they  rather  chose  a 
aeheme  of  reforming  the  administration, 
which  should  avert  both  the  necessity  of 
pwxiiishment,  and  the  malversations  which 
provoked  it.  They  petitioned  the  king 
to  ordain  in  partiament  certain  chief  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and  other  lords  of 
his  council,  with  power  to  reform  those 
abuses,  fay  which  his  crown  was  so  much 
blemished,  that  the  laws  were  not  kept, 
and  his  revenues  were  dilapidated,  con- 
firming by  a  statute  a  commission  for  a 
jFear,  and  forbidding,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, any  one  from  opposing,  in  private 
or  openly,  what  they  should  advise.f 
With  this  the  king  complied,  and  a  com- 
mission founded  upon  the  prayer  of  par- 
liament was  established  by  statute.  It 
comprehended  fourteen  persons  of  the 
highest  eminence  for  rank  and  general 
estimation;  princes  of  the  blood  and  an- 
cient servants  of  the  crown,  by  whom  its 
prerogatives  were  not  likely  to  be  unne- 
cessarily impaired.  In  fact,  the  principle 
of  this  commission,  without  looking 
back  at  the  precedents  in  the  reign  of 
J)ohn,  Henry  III.,  and  Edwaid  II.,  which 
yet  were  not  without  their  weight  as 
constitutional  analogies,  was  merely  that 
which  the  commbns  had  repeatedly  main- 
tained during  the  minority  of  the  present 
king,  and  which  had  produced  the  former 
commissions  of  reform  in  the  third  and 
fifth  years  of  his  reign.  These  were 
upon  the  whole  nearly  the  same  in  their 
operation.  It  must  be  owned  there  was 
a  more  extensive  sway  virtually  giten  to 
the  lords  now  appointed,  by  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  any  who  should  endeav- 
our to  obstruct  what  they  might  advise ; 
the  design  as  well  as  tendency  of  which 
was  no  doubt  to  throw  the  whole  admin- 
istration into  their  hands  during  the  peri- 
od of  this  conmiission. 

Those  who  have  written  our  history 
with  more  or  less  of  a  tory  bias  exclaim 
against  this  parliamentary  commission 
as  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  the 
king's  sovereignty,  and  even  impartial 
men  are  struck  at  first  sight  by  a  meas- 
ure that  seems  to  overset  the  natural 
balance  of  our  constitution.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  either  those 

•  Articles  had  been  exhibited  by  the  chancellor 
before  the  peers,  in  the  seventh  of  the  king,  against 
Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  led  a  con- 
aderable  army  into  a  disastrous  expedition  ag^nst 
tbs  Flemings,  adherents  to  the  entipope  Clement, 
m  the  schisni.  This  crusade  bad  been  exceeding- 
ly popular,  but  iu  ill  success  had  tbe  usual  efiect. 
The  commons  were  not  parties  in  this  proceeding. 
—Rot.  Pari.,  p.  1».  t  Id.,  ^  221. 


concerned  in  this  commission,  some  of 
whose  names  at  least  have  been  handed 
down  with  unquestioned  respect,  or  those 
high-(^irited  representatives  of  the  people 
whose  patriot  firnmess  has  been  hitherto 
commanding  all  our  sympathy  and  grat- 
itude, unless  we  could  distmctly  pro- 
nounce by  what  gentler  means  they  could 
restrain  the  excesses  of  government. 
Thirteen  parliaments  had  already  met 
since  the  accession  of  Richard ;  in  all  the 
same  remonstrances  had  been  repeated, 
and  the  same  promises  renewed.  Subsi- 
dies, more  frequent  than  in  any  former 
reign,  had  been  granted  for  the  supposed 
exigences  of  the  war  ;  but  this  was  no 
longer  illuminated  by  those  dazzling  vic- 
tories, which  give  to  fortune  the  mien 
of  wisdom  ;  the  coasts  of  England  were 
perpetually  ravaged,  and  her  trade  de- 
stroyed ;  while  the  administration  incur- 
red the  suspicion  of  diverting  to  private 
uses  that  treasure  which  they  so  feebly 
and  unsuccessfully  apnlied  to  the  public 
service.  No  voice  of  his  people,  until  it 
spoke  in  thunder,  would  stop  an  intoxi- 
cated boy  in  the  wasteful  career  of  dissi- 
pation. He  loved  festivals  and  pageants, 
the  prevailing  folly  of  his  time,  with  imu- 
sual  frivohty ;  and  his  ordinary  living  is 
represented  as  beyond  comparison  more 
showy  and  sumptuous  than  even  that  of 
his  magnificent  and  chivalrous  predeces- 
sor. Acts  of  parliament  were  no  ade- 
quate barriers  to  his  misgovernment. 
"  Of  what  avail  are  statutes,*'  says  Wal- 
singham,  "  since  the  king  with  lus  privy 
council  is  wont  to  abolish  what  par- 
liament has  just  enacftedV**  The  con- 
stant prayer  of  the  commons  in  every 
sessiou,  that  former  statutes  might  be 
kept  in  force,  is  no  slight  presumption 
that  they  were  not  secure  of  being  re- 
garded. It  may  be  true,  that  Edward 
III.'s  government  had  been  full  as  arbi- 
trary, though  not  so  unwise,  as  his  grand- 
son's; but  this  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment, that  nothing  less  than  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy  could  preserve  the  still 
unstable  liberties  of  England. 

The  best  plea  that  could  be  made  for 
Richard  was  his  inexperience,  and  the  mis- 
guided suggestions  of  favourites.  This, 
however,  made  it  more  necessary  to  re- 
move those  fsdse  advisers,  and  to  supply 
that  inexperience.  Unquestionably  the 
choice  of  ministers  is  reposed  in  the  sov- 
ereign ;  a  trust,  like  every  other  attribute 
of  legitimate  power,  for  the  public  good ; 
not,  what  no  legitimate  power  can  ever 
be,  the  instrument  of  selfishness  or  ca- 

•  Rot.  Pari.,  p.  981 
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price.  There  is  somelhiog  more  sacred 
than  the  prerogative,  or  even  than  the 
constitution ;  the  public  weal,  for  which 
all  powers  are  granted,  and  to  which  they 
must  all  be  referred.  For  this  public 
weal  it  is  confessed  to  be  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  shake  the  possessor  of  the 
throne  out  of  his  seat ;  could  it  never  be 
permitted  to  suspend,  though  but  indi- 
rectly and  for  a  time,  the  positive  exer- 
cise of  misapplied  prerogatives !  He  has 
learned  in  a  very  different  school  from 
myself,  who  denies  to  parliament  at  the 
present  day  a  preventive  as  weH  as  vin- 
dictive control  over  the  administration 
of  affairs ;  a  right  of  resisting,  by  those 
means  which  lie  within  its  sphere,  the 
appointment  of  unfit  ministers.  These 
means  are  now  indirect ;  they  need  not 
to  be  the  less  effectual,  and  they  are 
eertainly  more  salutary  on  that  account. 
But  we  must  not  make  our  notions  of  the 
constitution,  in  its  perfect  symmetry  of 
manhood,  the  measure  of  its  infantine  pro- 
portions, nor  expect  from  a  parliament 
Just  struggling  into  life,  and  "  pawing  to 
get  free  its  hinder  parts,"  the  regularity 
of  definite  and  habitual  power. 

It  is  assumed  rather  too  lightly  by 
some  of  those  historians  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  that  these  commissioners,  though 
but  appointed  for  a  twelvemonth,  design- 
ed to  retain  longer,  or  would  not  in  fact 
have  surrendered  their  authority.  There 
is  certainly  a  danger  in  these  delegations 
of  pre-emment  trust ;  but  I  think  it  more 
formidable  in  a  republican  form  than 
under  such  a  government  as  our  own. 
The  spirit  of  the  people,  the  letter  of  the 
law,  were  both  so  decidedly  monarchical, 
tbat  no  glaring  attempt  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  keep  the  helm  continually  in 
their  hands,  though  it  had  been  in  the 
king's  name,  would  have  had  a  fair  prob- 
ability of  success.  And  an  oligarchy 
of  fourteen  persons,  different  in  rank 
and  profession,  even  if  we  should  impute 
criminal  designs  to  all  of  them,  was  ill 
calculated  for  permanent  union.  Indeed, 
the  facility  with  which  Richard  reassu- 
med  his  full  powers  two  years  afterward, 
when  misconduct  had  rendered  his  cir- 
cumstances far  more  unfavourable,  gives 
the  corroboration  of  experience  to  this 
reasoning.  By  yielding  to  the  will  of 
his  parliament,  and  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  prerogative,  this  unfortunate 
prince  might  probably  have  reigned  long 
and  peacefully;  the  contrary  course  of 
acting  led  eventually  to  his  deposition 
and  miserable  death. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
Richard  made  a  vertml  protestation,  that 
Bb9 


nothing  done  therein  should  be  An«wer«*f 
in  prejudice  of  his  rights ;  a  re-  ctRjudses 
servation  not  unusual  when  »a»<jjw^ 
any  remarkable  concession  was  *"**"••• 
made,  but  which  could  not  decently  be 
interpreted,  whatever  he  might  mean,  as 
a  dissent  from  the  statute  just  passed. 
Some  months  had  intervened,  when  thtf 
king,  who  had  already  released  Suffolk 
from  prison  and  restored  him  to  his  fa- 
vour, procured  from  the  judges  whom  he 
had  summoned  to  Nottingham  a  most 
convenient  set  of  answers  to  questions 
concerning  the  late  proceedings  in  par- 
liament. Tresihan  and  Belknap,  chief 
justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  with  several  other  judges^ 
gave  it  under  their  seals,  that  the  late 
statute  and  commission  were  derogatory 
to  the  prerogative ;  tbat  all  who  procured 
it  to  be  passed,  or  persuaded  or  compell- 
ed the  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  guilty 
of  treason ;  that  the  king's  business  must 
be  proceeded  upon  before  any  other  in 
parliament;  that  he  may  put  an  end  to 
the  session  at  his  pleasure ;  that  his  min- 
isters cannot  be  impeached  without  his 
consent;  that  any  members  of  parlia- 
ment contravening  the  three  last  articles 
mcur  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  espe- 
cially he  who  moved  for  the  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Edward  II.  to  be  read ; 
and  that  the  judgment  against  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  might  be  revoked  as  altogether 
erroneous. 

These  answers,  perhaps  extorted  by 
menaces,  as  all  the  judges  ex-  sabaeqnent 
cept  Tresilian  protested  before  revoiuiioo. 
the  next  parliament,  were  for  the  most 
part  servile  and  unconstitutional.  The 
mdignation  which  they  excited,  and  the 
measures  successfully  taken  to  withstand 
the  king's  designs,  belong  to  general  his- 
tory ;  but  I  shall  pass  slightly  over  that 
season  of  turbulence,  which  afford^^d  no 
legitimate  precedent  to  our  conslituiional 
annals.  Of  the  five  lords  appellants  as 
they  were  called,  Glocester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Warvdck,  and  Arundel,  the  three 
former,  at  least,  have  little  claim  to  our 
esteem ;  but  in  every  age,  it  is  the  sophism 
of  malignant  and  peevisli  men  to  traduce 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself,  on  account 
of  the  interested  motives  by  which  its 
ostensible  advocates  have  frequently  been 
actuated.  The  parliament,  who  had  the 
country  thoroughly  with  them,  acted  no 
doubt  honestly,  but  with  an  inattention  to 
the  rules  of  law,  culpable  indeed,  yet  from 
which  the  most  civilized  of  their  succes- 
sors, in  the  heat  of  passion  and  triumph, 
have  scarcely  been  exempt.  Whether 
all  with  whom  theydcwilt  severely,  some 
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of  them  apparently  of  good  previous  rep- 
utation, merited  such  punishment,  is  more 
than,  upon  uncertain  evidence,  a  modern 
writer  can  profess  to  decide.* 

Notwithstanding  the  death  or  exile  of 
all  Richard's  favourites,  and  the  oath 
taken  not  only  by  parliament,  but  by 
every  class  of  the  people,  to  stand  by 
the  lords  appellants,  we  find  him,  af- 
ter about  a  year,  suddenly  annihilating 
their  pretensionis,  and  snatching  the  reins 
again  without  obstruction.  The  secret 
cause  of  this  event  is  among  the  many 
obscurities  that  attend  the  history  of  his 
reign.  It  was  conducted  with  a  spirit 
and  activity  which  broke  out  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  imprudent  life ; 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  he  had  the 
advantage  of  disunion  among  bis  ene- 
mies. For  some  years  after  this,  the 
king's  administration  was  prudent.  The 
great  seal,  which  he  took  away  from 
Archbishop  Arundel,  he  gave  to  Wyke- 
ham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  another 
member  of  the  reforming  commission, 
but  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  polit- 
ical experience.  Some  time  after  he  re- 
stored the  seal  to  Arundel,  and  reinstated 
the  Duke  of  Glocester  in  the  council. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been 
absent  during  the  transactions  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  king,  in 
prosecution  of  his  Castilian  war,  formed 
a  link  between  the  parties,  and  seems  to 
have  maintained  some  share  of  public 
favour. 

There  was  now  a  more  apparent  har- 
Gnu  bar-  ^^^V  between  the  court  and 
mony^bJ^  the  parliament.  It  seems  to 
tweeotha  have  been  tacitly  agreed  that 
j^te^t.  ^^®y  should  not  interfere  with 
the  king's  household  expenses ; 
and  they  gratified  him  in  a  point  where 
his  honour  had  been  most  wounded,  de- 
claring his  prerogative  to  be  as  high  and 
unimpaired  as  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and  repealing  the  pretended  statute  by 
virtue  of  which  Edward  II.  was  said  to 
have  been  deposed,  f  They  were  provi- 
dent enou|fh,  however,  to  grant  condi- 
tional subsidies,  to  be  levied  only  in  case 
of  a  royal  expedition  against  the  enemy ; 
and  several  were  accordingly  remitted 
by  proclamation,  this  condition  not  being 
fulfilled.  Richard  never  ventured  to  re- 
call his  favourites,  though  he  testified  his 
unabated  affection  for  Yere  by  a  pompous 


funeral.    Few  complaints,  unequivocally 

affecting  the  ministry,  were  presented  by 
the  commons.  In  one  parliament,  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  council  resign- 
ed their  offices,  submitting  themselves  to 
its  judgment,  in  case  any  matter  of  ac- 
cusation should  be  alleged  against  them. 
The  commons,  after  a  day's  deliberationt 
probably  to  make  their  approbation  ap- 
pear more  solemn,  declared  in  full  par- 
liament that  nothing  amiss  .  had  been 
found  in  the  conduct  of  these  ministers, 
and  that  they  held  them  to  have  faithfuls 
ly  discharged  their  duties.  The  king  re- 
instated  them  accordingly ;  with  a  prot^ 
estation  that  this  should  not  be  made  a 
precedent,  and  that  it  was  his  right  to 
change  Ids  servants  at  pleasure.* 

But  this  summer  season  was  not  to  last 
for  ever.    Richard  had  but  dis- 
sembled with  those  concerned 
in   the   transactions  of   1388, 


*  The  judgment  against  Simon  de  Burley,  one 
of  those  who  were  executed  on  this  occasion,  upon 
impeachment  of  the  con&mons,  was  reversed  under 
HeoTT  [V. ;  a  fair  presumption  of  its  injustice.— 
Kot.  Pari.,  voL  iii.,  p.  464. 

t  Rot  PaiL,  14  iL  U.,  p.  279.    15  R.  U.,  p.  286. 


none  of  whom  he  could  ever 
forgive.  These  lords  in  lapse  of  time 
were  divided  among  each  other.  The 
earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  were 
brought  into  the  king's  interest.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  came  to  an  open  breach 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  par- 
don he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  un- 
founded accusation  in  parliamentf  Glo- 
cester's  ungoverned  ambition,  elated  by 
popularity,  could  not  brook  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  brother  Lancaster,  who  was 
much  less  odious  to  the  king.  He  had 
constantly  urged  and  defended  the  con- 
cession of  Guienne  to  this  prince,  to  be 
held  for  life,  reserving  only  his  liege  hom- 
age to  Richard  as  king  of  France;^  a 
grant  as  unpopular  amone  the  natives 
of  that  country  as  it  was  derogatory  to 
the  crown ;  but  Lancaster  was  not  much 
indebted  to  his  brother  for  assistance, 
which  was  only  ^iven  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish his  influence  m  England.  The  truce 
with  France,  and  the  king's  French  mar- 
riage, which  Lancaster  supported,  were 
passionately  opposed  by  Glocester.  And 
the  latter  had  given  keener  provocation, 
by  speaking  contemptuously  of  that  mis- 
afiiance  with  Kathenne  Swineford,  which 
contaminated  the  blood  of  Plantagenet. 
To  the  parliament  summoned  in  the  20th 
of  Richard,  one  object  of  which  was  to 
legitimate  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  ante- 
nuptial children  by  this  lady,  neither  Glo- 
cester nor  Anmdel  would  repair.  There 
passed  in  this  assembly  something  re- 
markable, as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  ar- 
bitrary temper  of  the  king,  a  point  by  no 

•  Rot.  Pari.,  13  R.  IT.,  p.  268. 

t  Id.,  17  R.  II..  p.  313. 

i  Rjmer,  t  rii.,  p.  583, 666. 
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means  doubtful,  but  the  inefficiency  of 
the  commons  to  resist  it,  without  support 
from  political  confederacies  of  the  nobil- 
ity. The  circumstances  are  thus  related 
in  the  record. 

During  the  session,  the  king  sent  for 
iUcbanTH  the  lords  into  parliament  one 
proMcutioa  aftemoon,  and  told  them  how 
oTHazey.  ^^  ^^  heard  of  certain  articles 
of  complaint  made  by  the  commons  in 
conference  with  them  a  few  days  before, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  the  king 
against  his  royalty,  estate,  and  liberty, 
and  commanded  the  chancellor  to  inform 
him  fully  as  to  this.  The  chancellor 
accordingly  related  the  whole  matter, 
which  consisted  of  four  alleged  grievan- 
ces; namely,  that  sheriffs  and  escheators, 
notwithstanding  a  statute,  are  continued 
in  their  offices  beyond  a  year  ;*  that  the 
Scottish  marches  were  not  well  kept; 
that  the  statute  against  wearing  great 
men's  liveries  was  disregarded ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  the  excessive  charges  of  the 
king's  household  ought  to  be  diminished, 
arising  from  the  multitude  of  bishops  and 
of  ladies  who  are  there  maintained  at  his 
cost. 

Upon  this  information  the  king  de- 
clared to  the  lords,  that  through  God's 
gift  He  is  by  lineal  hght  of  inheritance 
king  of  England,  and  will  have  the  royal- 
ty and  freedom  of  his  crown,  from  which 
some  of  these  articles  derogate.  The 
first  petition,  that  sheriffs  should  never 
remain  in  office  beyond  a  year,  he  re- 
jected ;  but,  passing  lightly  over  the  rest, 
took  most  offence,  that  the  commons, 
who  are  his  lieges,  should  take  on  them< 
selves  to  make  any  ordinance  respecting 
his  royal  person  or  household,  or  those 
whom  he  might  please  to  have  about  him. 
He  enjoined,  therefore,  the  lords  to  de- 
clare plainly  to  the  commons  his  pleas- 
ure in  this  matter ;  and  especially  direct- 
ed the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  make  the 
speaker  give  up  the  name  of  the  person 
who  presented  a  bill  for  this  last  article 
in  the  lower  house. 

The  commons  were  in  no  state  to  re- 
fist  this  unexpected  promptitude  of  ac- 

*  Hume  has  repfeseoted  this  as  if  the  commons 
bad  petitioned  for  the  continuaoce  of  sheriffs  be- 
yond a  year,  and  jsrounds  upon  this  mistake  part 
of  his  defence  of  Richard  II.  (note  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  270, 
4to.  edit)  For  this  he  refers  to  Cotton's  Abridg- 
ment ;  whether  rightly  or  not  1  cannot  say,  being 
little  acquainted  with  that  inaccurate  booit,  upon 
which  it  is  unfortunate  that  Hume  relied  so  much. 
The  passage  from  Walsingham  in  the  same  note 
is  also  wholly  perverted,  as  the  reader  will  discov- 
er without  furtner  observation.  An  historian  must 
be  strangely  warped,  who  quotes  a  passage  expll- 
eitly  complaining  of  illegal  acts  in  order  U*  mfer 
dMt  those  very  acts  were  legal 


tion  in  the  king.  They^  surrendered  the 
obnoxious  bill,  with  its  proposer,  one 
Thomas  Haxey,  and  with  great  humility 
made  excuse,  that  they  never  designed  to 
give  offence  to  his  majesty,  nor  to  inter- 
fere with  his  household  or  attendants, 
knowing  well  that  such  things  do  not  be- 
long to  them,  but  to  the  king  alone ;  but 
merely  to  draw  his  attention,  that  he 
might  act  therein  as  should  please  him 
best.  The  king  forgave  these  pitiful  sup- 
pliants ;  but  Haxey  was  adjudged  in  par* 
liament  to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor.  As^ 
however,  he  was  a  clerk,*  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
lates, obtained  of  the  king  that  his  life 
might  be  spai«d,  and  that  they  might 
have  the  custody  of  his  person ;  protest- 
ing that  this  was  not  claimed  by  way  of 
right,  but  merely  of  the  king's  grace. f 

This  was  an  open  defiance  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  declaration  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er. For  it  would  be  impossible  to  con 
tend,  that  after  the  repeated  instances  of 
control  over  public  expenditure  by  the 
commons  since  the  60th  of  Edward  III., 
this  principle  was  novel  and  unauthorized 
by  the  constitution ;  or  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  demanded  by  them  in  every 
parliament  was  not  a  real  and  indisputa- 
ble privilege.  The  king,  however,  was 
completely  successful,  and  hav-  AibUrary 
ing  proved  the  feebleness  of  measures  of« 
the  commons,  fell  next  upon  **»«^'"«- 
those  he  more  dreaded.  Bv  a  skilful 
piece  of  treachery  he  seized  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  and  spread  consternation 
among  all  his  party.  A  pariiament  wan 
summoned,  in  which  the  only  struggle 
was  to  outdo  the  king's  wishes,  and  thin 
to  efface  their  former  transgressions.) 


*  The  church  would  perhaps  have  interfered  in 
behalf  of  Haxey,  if  he  nad  only  received  the  ton- 
sure. But  it  seems  that  he  was  actually  in  orders ; 
for  the  record  calls  him  Sir  Thomas  Haxey,  a  titl< 
at  that  time  regularly  given  to  the  parson  of  a  par« 
ish.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  authority  for 
the  clergy's  capacity  of  sitting  in  parliament. 

t  RoL  Pari.,  20  R.  II.,  p.  339.  In  Henry  IV.'g 
first  parliament,  the  commons  petitioned  for  Hax- 
ey's  restoration,  and  truly  say,  that  his  sentence 
was  en  aneantissement  des  custumes  de  la  com* 
manej  p.  434.  His  judgment  was  reversed  by  both 
houses,  as  having  past  de  volont6  du  Roy  Richard 
en  centre  droit,  et  la  course  quel  avoit  este  devant 
en  parlement,  p.  480.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with 
any  man  who  looks  attentively  at  the  passages 
relative  to  Haxey,  that  he  was  a  member  of  par* 
Uament ;  though  this  was  questioned  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
who  made  a  report  on  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  be 
elected  ;  a  right  which,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
did  exist  down  to  the  Reformation,  as  the  grounds 
alleged  for  Nowell's  expulsion  in  the  first  of  Marji 
besides  this  instance  or  Haxey,  conspire  to  proves 
though  it  has  since  been  lost  by  disuse. 

i  This  assembly,  if  we  may  trust  fh0  anony- 
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Glocester,  who  had  been  mwdered  at 
Calais,  was  attaimed  after  his  death; 
Arondel  was  beheaded,  his  brother  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  deposed  and 
banished,  Warwick  and  Cobham  sent  be- 
yond sea.  The  commission  of  the  tenth, 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  were  annulled. 
The  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  ques- 
tions put  at  Nottingham,  which  had  been 
punished  with  death  and  exile,  were  pro- 
nounced by  parliament  to  be  just  and  le- 
gal. It  was  declared  high  treason  to  pro- 
cure the  repeal  of  any  judgment  against 
persons  therein  impeached.  Their  issue 
male  were  disabled  from  ever  sitting  in 
pariiament,  or  holding  place  in  council. 
These  violent  ordinances,  as  if  the  pre- 
cedent they  were  then  overturning  had 
not  shielded  itself  with  the  same  sanc- 
tion, were  sworn  to  by  parliament  upon 
the  cross  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed 
by  a  national  oath,  with  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  denounced  against  its 
infVingers.  Of  those  recorded  to  have 
bound  themselves  by  this  adjuration  to 
Richard,  far  the  greater  part  had  touched 
the  same  relics  for  Glocester  and  Arun- 
del ten  years  before,  and  two  years  after- 
ward swore  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster.* 

In  the  fervour  of  prosecution  this  par- 
liament could  hardly  go  beyond  that 
whose  acts  they  were  annuUing;  and 
each  is  alike  unworthy  to  be  remembered 
in  the  way  of  precedent.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  former,  though  vindictive  and  tur- 
bulent, had  a  concern  for  the  public  in- 
terest; and  after  punishing  their  ene- 
mies, left  the  government  upon  its  right 
foundation.  In  this  all  regard  for  liberty 
was  extinct ;  and  the  commons  set  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  granting  the  king 
a  subsidy  upon  wool  during  his  life.  This 
remarkable  act  of  severity  was  accompa- 
nied by  another,  less  unexampled,  but, 
as  it  proved,  of  more  ruinous  tendency. 
The  petitions  of  the  commons  not  having 
been  answered  during  the  session,  which 
they  were  always  anxious  to  conclude,  a 
commission  was  granted  for  twelve  peers 
and  six  commoners  to  sit  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  '*  examine,  answer,  and  fully 
determine  as  well  all  the  said  petitions, 
and  the  matters  therein  comprised,  as  all 
other  matters  and  things  moved  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  all  things  incident 
thereto  not  yet  determined,  as  shall  seem 
best  to  them.^t     The  "  other  matters*^ 

moiw  author  of  the  lifii  of  Ricbud  II.,  imbUshed 
ky  Heaine,  wu  sanoondad  by  tb«  king's  troops, 
p.  133. 
•  Rot  Paa,Sl  R.  IL.p.a47.      t  U..  a.  ^60^ 


mentioped  above  were,  I  suppose,  pri- 
vate petitions  to  the  king*s  council  in  paiw 
liament,  which  had  been  frequently  de> 
spatched  after  a  dissolution.    For  in  tha 
statute  which  establishes  this  commis- 
sion, 21  R.  II.,  c.  16,  no  powers  are  com 
mitted  but  those  of  examining  petitions  .- 
which,  if  it  does  not  confirm  the  charge 
afterward  alleged  against  Richard  of  fair 
sifying  the  parliament  roll,  must  at  least 
be  considered  as  limiting  and  explaining 
the  terras  of  the  latter.    Such  a  trust  had 
been  committed  to  some  lords  of  the 
council  eight  years  before,  in  very  peace- 
ful times;  and  it  was  even  requested 
that  the  same  might  be  done  in  future 
parliaments.*    But  it  is  obvious  what  a 
latitude  this  gave  to  a  prevailing  faction. 
These  eighteen  commissioners,  or  some 
of  them  (for  there  were  who  disliked  the 
turn  of  affairs),  usurped  the  full  rights  of 
the  legislature,  which  undoubtedly  were 
only  delegated  in  respect  of  business  al- 
ready commenced.!     They  imposed  a 
perpetual  oath  on  prelates  and  lords  for 
all  time  to  come,  to  be  taken  before  ob- 
taining livery  of  their  lands,  that  thev 
would  maintain  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances made  by  this  parliament,  or  **  af- 
terward by  the  lords  and  knights  havinir 
power  committed  to  them  by  the  same. 
They  declared  it  high  treason  to  disobey 
their  ordinances.    They  annulled  the  pa. 
tents  of  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, and  adjudged  Henry  Bowet,  the  for- 
mer's chaplain,  who  had  advised  him  to 
petition  for  his  inheritance,  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.^    And  thus,  having  ob- 


•  Rot  Pftrl.,  13  R.  n.»  p.  356. 

t  This  proceedini^  waa  made  one  of  the  articles 
of  charge  against  Richard  in  the  following  terms : 
Item,  in  parliamento  ultimo  oelebrato  apud  8alo> 
piaro,  idem  Rex  proponens  mprimere  popuiua 
snum  procoraTit  subtiliter  et  fecit  concedi,  quod 
poteetaa  parliaroenti  de  consensu  omnium  statuum 
regni  aui  remaneret  apud  quawiam  cartas  personaa 
ad  terminandum,  dissoluto  parliamento,  certas  p»> 
titiones  in  eodem  parliamento  porrectas  protoM 
minim^  ezpeditaa.  Cujus  concessionia  colore  per- 
sona sic  deputate  processerunt  ^d  alia  genera  liter 
parliementum  illud  tangenda ;  et  hoc  de  volunUte 
regis;  in  derogationem  atatus  parliament!,  et  is 
magnum  incommodum  totiua  regni  et  pemiriosuA 
exemplum.  Et  ut  auper  factis  eorum  bujuamodi 
aliquem  colorem  et  auctoritatem  Tiderentur  habere^ 
rex  Tecit  rotuloe  parliamenti  pro  voto  auo  mutart  et 
delen,  contra  enectnm  conaenaionia  prvdictaB.— 
Rot.  Pari,  1  H.  iV.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  418.  Whether  the 
laat  accusation,  of  altering  the  parliamentary  roll, 
be  true  or  not,  there  is  enough  left  in  it  to  pror^ 
every  thing  I  have  aaserted  in  the  text.  From  this 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest  how  unfairly  Carte  and 
Hume  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  thia  self- 
deputed  legialative  commission,  and  that  appointed 
by  parliament  to  reform  the  administration  elerer. 
years  before. 

t  Rot.  ParL,  1 H.  IT.,  vol  m.,  p.  3ia,  3» 
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tained  a  revenue  for  life,  and  the  power 
of  parliament  being  ootonoosly  vaurped 
'by  a  knot  of  his  creatures,  the  king  was 
little  likely  to  meet  his  people  again,  and 
became  as  truly  absolute  as  his>ambition 
vould  require. 

It  had  been  necessary  for  this  purpose 
Qaarrei  to  subjugate  the  ancient  nobitity. 
ocitw  For  the  English  constitution  gave 
Ba^rSord  ^^®™  ^"^^  psramouM  righu,  that 
and  Nor-  it  was  impossible  either  to  make 
•••^  them  surrender  their  country's 
freedom,  or  to  destroy  it  without  their 
consent.  But  several  of  the  chief  men 
had  fallen,  or  were  involved,  with  the 
party  of  Glocester.  Two  who,  having 
once  belonged  to  it,  had  lately  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  infamy  to  rum  their 
former  friends,  were  still  perfectly  ob- 
noxious to  the  king,  who  never  forgave 
their  original  sin.  These  two,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  earl  of  Derby,  and  Mow- 
bray, earl  of  Nottingham,  now  dnked  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  remaining  nobility,  were,  by  a 
singular  conjuncture,  thrown,  as  it  were, 
at  the  king's  feet.  Of  the  political  mys- 
teries which  this  reign  affords,  none  is 
more  inexplicable  than  the  quarrel  oi 
these  peers.  In  the  j)arliament  at  Shrews- 
bury m  1398,  Hereford  was  oaHed  upon 
1^  the  king  to  relate  what  had  passed 
between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  him- 
self in  slander  of  his  majesty.  He  de- 
tailed a  pretty  long  and  not  improbable 
conversation,  in  which  Norfolk  had  as- 
serted the  king's  intention  of  destroying 
them  both,  for  their  old  ofience  in  im- 
peaching his  ministers.  Norfolk  had 
only  to  deny  the  chaiige,  and  throw  his 
gauntlet  at  the  accuser.  It  was  referred 
V>  the  eighteen  commissioners  who  sat 
after  the  dissolution,  and  a  trial  by  com- 
bat was  awarded.  But  when  this,  after 
many  delays,  was  about  to  take  place  at 
'Coventry,  Richard  interfered,  and  settled 
the  dispute  by  condemning  Hereford  to 
banishment  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk 
for  life.  This  strange  determination, 
which  treated  both  as  guilty  where  only 
one  could  be  so,  sterns  to  admit  no  other 
solution  than  the  king's  desire  to  rid 
himself  of  two  peers  whom  he  feared 
and  hated  at  a  blow.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  means  he  drew 
the  crafty  Bolingbroke  into  his  snare.* 

*  Besides  the  conteniporary  historianSf  we  may 
lead  a  fall  narrative  or  these  proceedings  in  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  vol.  ilUp.  382.  It  appears  that 
Mowbray  was  the  most  offending  frarty ;  since,  in- 
dependently of  Hereford's  accusation,  he  is  char- 
god  with  openly  maintaining  the  sppeals  made  in 
the  false  parUament  of  the  eleventh  of  the  king- 
Bat  the  baoiahment  of  his  accuser  was  wboUv  uo- 


However  this  might  have  been,  he  now 
threw  away  all  appearance  of  moderate 
goveinment.  The  indignities  he  had  sul^ 
fered  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign 
were  still  at  his  heart,  a  desire  to  re- 
venge which  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  spring  of  his  conduct.  Though  a 
ff  eneral  pardon  of  those  proceedings  had 
been  granted,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
in  his  own  last  pailiament,  he  made  use 
of  them  as  a  pretence  to  extort  money 
from  seventeen  counties,  to  whom  he 
imputed  a'  share  in  the  rebellion.  He 
compelled  men  to  confess,  under  theit 
seals,  that  tkey  had  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  to  give  blank  obligations,  which 
4iis  officers  filled  up  with  large  sums.* 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lanca»- 
ter,  who  had  passiTely  complied  through- 
out all  these  transactions,  Richard  re- 
fused livery  of  his  inheritance  to  Here- 
ford, whose  exile  implied  no  crime,  and 
who  had  letters  patent  enabling  him  to 
make  his  attorney  for  that  purpose  du- 
ring its  continuance.  In  short,  his  gov- 
ernment for  nearly  two  years  was  NMssgnw 
altogether  tyrannical ;  and,  upon  fl»r  dspe. 
the  same  principles  that  cost  v^nci^in- 
James  U.  his  throne,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably far  more  necessary,  unless  our  fa- 
thers would  have  abandoned  all  thought 
of  liberty,  to  expel  Richard  U.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  extenuate  the  treachery  of 
the  Percies  towards  this  onhappjr  prince, 
or  the  cruel  circumstances  of  his  death* 
or  in  any  way  to  extol  either  his  succes- 
sor or  the  chief  men  of  that  time,  moat 
of  whom  were  ambitious  and  faithless; 
hot  after  such  long  experience  of  the 
king's  arbitrary,  dissembling,  and  revenge- 
ful temper,  I  see  no  other  safe  course  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  than 
what  the  nation  concurred  in  pursuing. 
The  reign  of  Richard  H.  is,  in  a  consti- 
tutional light)  the  most  interesting  part 
of  our  earlier  history,  and  it  has  been 
the  most  imperfectly  written.  Some 
have  nnsrepresented  the  truth  through 
prejudice,  and  others  through  careless- 
ness. It  is  dnly  to  be  understood,  and 
indeed  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  understanding  it  at  all,  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  rolls  of  parliament,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  contemporary  histo- 


justifiable  by  any  motives  that  we  can  discorer. 
It  is  strange  that  Carte  shoaid  express  surprise  at 
the  sentence  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  while  he 
seems  to  consider  that  upon  Hereford  as  veiy 
equitable.  But  he  viewed  the  whole  of  this  reigt, 
and  of  those  ttist  ensued,  with  the  jaundiced  eye 
of  Jacobitism. 

*  Rot.  Pari.,  1  H.  TV.,  p.  490,  436.    WaMng 
ham,  p.  353,  857.    Otterbam,  p.  199     Vita  Rie. 
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rian8«  Watoingham,  Knyghton^  the  anony- 
mous biographer  published  by  Hearae, 
and  Froissart.  Tnese,  I  must  remark, 
except  occasionally  the  last,  are  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  Richard ;  and  although 
we  are  far  from  being  bound  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  opinions,  it  is  at  least  un- 
warrantable in  modern  writers  to  sprinkle 
their  margins  with  references  to  such 
authority  in  support  of  positions  deci- 
dedly opposite.* 

The  revolution  which  elevated  Henry 
Orcumtcan-  IV.  to  the  throne  was  certainly 
CM  utend-  80  (^  accomplished  by  force, 
i\?*«  1!m-  that  the  king  was  in  captivity, 
•loo.  and  those  who  might  still  ad- 

here to  him  in  no  condition  to  support 
his  authority.  But  the  sincere  concur- 
rence which  most  of  the  prelates  and 
nobility,  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
gave  to  changes  that  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  effected  by  one  so  un- 
provided with  foreign  support  as  Henry, 
proves  this  revolution  to  have  been,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  yet  a  national  act, 
and  should  prevent  our  considering  the 
Lancastrian  kings  as  usurpers  of  the 
throne.  Nothing  indeed  looks  so  much 
like  usurpation  in  the  whole  transaction 
as  Henry^s  remarkable  challenge  of  the 
crown,  insinuating,  though  not  avowing, 
as  Hume  has  justly  animadverted  upon 
it,  a  false  and  ridiculous  title  by  nght 
.line  of  descent,  and  one  equally  unwar- 
rantable by  conquest.  The  course  of 
proceedings  is  worthy  of  notice.  As 
the  renunciation  of  Itichard  might  well 
pass  for  the  effect  of  compulsion,  there 
was  a  strong  reason  for  propping  up  its 
instability  by  a  solemn  deposition  from 
^e  throne,  founded  upon  specific  charges 
of  misgovemment.  Again,  as  the  right 
of  dethroning  a  monarch  was  nowhere 
found  in  the  law,  it  was  equally  requisite 
•to  support  this  assumption  of  power  by 
an  actual  abdication.  But  as  neither  one 
nor  the  other  filled  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter's wishes,  who  was  not  contented 
with  owing  a  crown  to  election,  nor 
seemed  altogether  to  account  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  house  of  Mareh,  he  devi- 
sed this  claim,  which  was  preferred  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Richard^s  ces- 
sion having  been  read  and  approved  in 
parliament,  and  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, "  out  of  abundant  caution,  and  to 

*  It  18  fair  to  observe,  that  Froissart's  testimony 
makes  most  in  fairoor  of  the  king,  or  rather  against 
his  enemies,  where  it  is  most  valuable,  that  is,  in 
his  account  of  what  he  heard  in  the  English  court 
in  1395, 1.  iv.,  c.  62,  where  he  gives  ^a  very  differ- 
•nt  character  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester.  in  gen- 
eral, this  writer  is  ill  informed  of  English  affairs, 
and  undeaeiving  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority. 


remove  all  8cni(4e,*'  solemnly  passed  by 
seven  commissioners  appointed  out  of 
the  several  estates.  *'  After  which  chaU 
lenge  and  claim,''  says  the  record,  *'  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all  the 
estates  there  present,  being  asked  sep- 
arately and  together  what  they  thought 
of  the  said  challenge  and  claim,  the  said 
estates,  with  the  whole  people,  without 
any  difficulty  or  delay,  consented  that 
the  said  duke  should  reign  over  them.''* 
The  claim  of  Henry,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  indeed  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  evident  thati 
in  such  cases  of  extreme  urgency  as 
leave  no  security  for  the  common  weal 
but  the  deposition  of  a  reigning  prince« 
there  rests  any  positive  obhgation  upon 
the  estates  of  the  realm  to  fill  his  place 
with  the  nearest  heir.  A  revolution  of 
this  kind  seems  rather  to  defeat  and 
confound  all  prior  titles,  though  in  the 
new  settlement  it  will  commonly  be  pro^ 
dent,  as  well  as  equitable,  to  treat  them 
with  some  regard.  Were  this  otherwise, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  William 
HI.  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  Anne,  or 
even  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  surely 
committed  no  offence  at  that  time;  or* 
why  (if  such  indeed  be  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  Settlement)  the 
more  distant  branches  of  the  royal  stock, 
descendants  of  Henry  VII.  and  earlier 
kings,  have  been  cut  off  from  their  hope 
of  succession  by  the  restriction  to  the 
heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia. 

In  this  revolution  of  1399  there  was  as 
remarkable  an  attention  shown  to  the  for- 
malities of  the  constitution,  allowance 
made  for  the  men  and  the  times,  as  in 
that  of  1688.  The  parliament  was  not 
opened  by  commission;  no  one  took  the 
office  of  president ;  the  commons  did  not 
adjourn  to  their  own  chamber;  they 
chose  no  speaker;  the  name  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  taken,  but  that  only  of  es- 
tates of  the  realm.  But  as  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples to  assume  a  parliamentary  character 
without  the  king^s  commission,  though 
summoned  by  his  writ,  so  it  was  still 
more  es^ntial  to  limit  their  exercise  of 
power  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 
Upon  the  cession  of  the  king,  as  upon  his 
death,  the  parliament  was  no  more ;  its 
existence,  as  the  council  of  the  sover- 
eign, being  dependant  upon  his  will.  The 
actual  convention  summoned  by  the  wnts 
of  Richard  could  not  legally  become  the 
parliament  of  Henry ;  and  the  validity  of 
a  statute  declaring  it  io  be  such  wouU 


»  Rot  Pari,  p.  423. 
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:  probably  ha?e  been  queBtionable  in  tbat 
age,  when  the  power  of  sutates  to  alter 
•  the  original  principles  of  the  common 
law  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  rec- 
ognised as  at  the  Restoration  and  Revo- 
lution. Yet  Henry  was  too  well  pleased 
-with  his  friends  to  part  with  them  so 
readily ;  and  he  had  much  to  effect  be- 
fore the  fervour  of  their  spirits  should 
M)ate.  Hence  an  expedient  was  devised 
of  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  re- 
turnable m  six  days.  These  neither  were 
•Bor  could  be  complied  with ;  but  the  same 
members  as  had  deposed  Richard  sat  in 
.the  new  parliament,  which  was  regularly 
opened  by  Henry^s  commissioner,  as  if 
they  had  been  duly  elected.*  In  this 
contrivance,  more  than  in  all  the  rest,  we 
•may  trace  the  hand  of  lawyers. 

If  we  look  back  from  the  accession  of 
BMnwpeet  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  his  prede- 
flLi***f'*ih'*  <^«ssor,  the  constitutional  au- 
obMtitutioa  thority  of  the  house  of  com- 
uder  Rich-  mous  will  be  perceived  to  have 
*^^'  made  surprising  progress  du- 
ring the  course  of  twenty-two  years.  Of 
the  three  capital  points  in  contest  while 
Edward  reigned,  that  money  could  not 
be  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  without  the 
commons'  consent,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  was  subject  to 
their  inspection  and  control,  the  first  was 
absolutely  decided  in  their  favour,  the 
second  was  at  least  perfectly  admitted  in 
fMinciple,  and  the  last  was  confirmed  by 
frequent  exercise.  The  commons  had 
acquired  two  additional  engines  of  im- 
mense efficiency;  one,  the  right  of  di- 
recting the  application  of  subsidies,  and 
^sailing  accountants  before  them;  the 
other,  that  of  impeaching  the  king's  min- 
isters for  misconduct.  All  these  vigor- 
ous shoots  of  liberty  throve  more  and 
itaadranrea  ^OTB  Under  the  three  kings  of 
«nder  the     the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 

Lancasrer     ^^^  ^^^^  Strength  and  nour- 
nca«cr.    jgjj,j,gj,j    f,.Q„j    ^jj^    gencrous 

heart  of  England,  that  in  after  times  and 
in  a  less  prosperous  season,  though 
checked  and  obstructed  in  their  growth, 
neither  the  blasts  Of  arbitrary  power 
could  break  them  off,  nor  the  mildew  of 
servile  opinion  cause  them  to  wither.  I 
•hall  trace  the  progress  of  parliament  till 
•the  civil  wars  of  Vork  and  Lancaster;  1, 
in  maintaining  the  exclusive  right  of  tax- 
ation;^, in  directing  and  checking  the 
public  expenditure ;  3,  in  making  sup- 
ii*  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ..-■■,    I 

'  *  If  proof  coald  be  requived  of  any  thing  wo  self- 
erident  as  that  these  assemblies  consistM  of  ex- 
actly the  same  persons,  it  may  be  found  in  their 
writs  of  expenses,  as  pubhshed  by  Prynne,  4th 
Register,  p.  450. 


plies  depend  on  the  l^ress  of  grievan- 
ces ;  4,  m  securing  the  peofde  against  il- 
legal ordinances  and  interpolations  of  the 
statutes;  6,  in  controlling  the  royal  ad- 
ministration; 6,  in  punishing  bad  minis- 
ters ;  and  lastly,  in  establishing  their  own 
immunities  and  privileges. 

1.  The  pretence  of  levying  money 
without  consent  of  parliament  expired 
with  Edward  III.,  who  had  asserted  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  very  last  year  of 
bis  reign.  A  great  council  of  lords  and 
prelates,  summoned  in  the  second  year 
of  his  successor)  declared  that  they  could 
Vulvise  no  remedy  for  the  king's  necessi- 
ties, without  laying  taxes  on  the  people, 
which  could  only  be  granted  in  parlia- 
ment.* Nor  was  Richard  ever  accused 
of  illegal  tallages,  the  frequent  theme  of 
remonstrance  under  Edward,  unless  we 
may  conjecture  that  this  charge  is  im- 
plied in  an  act  (11  R.  II.,  c.  0),  which  an- 
nuls all  impositions  on  wool  and  leather, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  if  any 
there  be,^  Doubtless  his  innocence  in  this 
respect  was  the  effect  of  weakness;  and 
if  the  revolution  of  1390  had  not  put  an 
end  to  his  newly-acquired  despotism,  this, 
like  every  other  right  of  his  people, 
would  have  been  swept  away.  A  less 
palpable  means  of  evading  the  consent 
of  the  commons  was  by  the  extortion  of 
loans,  and  harassing  those  who  refused 
to  pay  by  summonses  before  the  council. 
These  loans,  the  frequent  resource  of 
arbitrary  sovereigns  in  later  times,  are 
first  complained  of  in  an  early  parliament 
of  Richard  II. ;  and  a  petition  is  granted 
that  no  man  shaUbe compelled  to  lend  the 
king  money.l  But  how  httle  this  was 
regarded  we  may  infer  from  a  writ  di- 
rected in  1386  to  some  persons  in  Boston, 
enjoining  them  to  assess  every  person 
who  had  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  pounds,  in  his  proportion  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  which  the  town  had 
promised  to  lend  the  king;  and  giving 
an  assurance  that  this  shaU  be  deducted 
from  the  next  subsidy  to  be  granted  by 
parliament.  Among  other  extraordinary 
parts  of  this  letter  is  a  menace  of  forfeit- 
mg  life,  limbs,  and  property,  held  out 
against  such  as  should  not  obey  these 
commissioners.^   After  his  triumph  over 


»  2  R.  IL,  p.  56. 

t  It  is  positirely  laid  down  by  the  aasertors  of 
civil  liberty  in  the  great  case  of  imposUions 
(Howeirs  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443,  507),  that 
no  precedents  for  arbitrary  taxation  of  exports  or 
imports  occur  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to 
the  reign  of  Mary. 

1 2  R.  II.,  p.  62.  This  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
statute  book. 

^  Rymer,  t.  viL,  p.  544 
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the  popular  party  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  obtained  lai^e  sums  in  this 
way. 

Under  the  Lancs^trian  kings,  there  is 
much  less  appearance  of  raising  money 
in  an  unparliamentary  course.  Henry 
IV.  obtained  an  aid  from  a  great  council 
in  the  year  1400 ;  but  they  did  not  pre- 
tend 10  charge  any  besides  themselves ; 
though  it  seems  tnat  some  towns  after- 
ward gave  the  king  a  contribution.*  A 
few  years  afterwai^,  he  directs  the  sher- 
iffs to  call  on  the  richest  men  in  their 
counties  to  advance  the  money  voted  by 
parliament.  This,  if  any  compulsion  was 
threatened,  is  an  instance  of  overstrained 
prerogative,  though  consonant  to  the 
practice  of  the  late  reign.f  There  is, 
nowever,  an  instance  of  very  arbitrary 
conduct  with  respect  to  a  grant  of  money 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  A  subsidy 
had  been  granted  by  parliament  upon 
^oods  imported,  under  certain  restrictions 
u  favour  of  the  merchants,  with  a  provi- 
sion, that  if  these  conditions  be  not  ob- 
served on  the  king's  pan,  then  the  grant 
should  be  void  and  of  no  effect.^  But 
an  entry  is  made  on  the  roll  of  the  next 
parliament,  that  "whereas  some  disputes 
nave  arisen  about  the  grant  of  the  last 
subsidy ;  it  is  declared  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  olher  lords  in  parliament, 
with  advice  of  the  judges  and  others  learn- 
ed in  the  law,  that  the  said  subsidy  was  at 
all  events  to  be  collected  and  levied  for 
the  king's  use ;  notwithstanding  any  con- 
ditions in  the  grant  of  the  said  subsidy 
contained."^  The  commons,  however, 
in  making  the  grant  of  a  fresh  subsidy  in 
this  parliament,  renewed  their  former 
conditions,  with  the  addition  of  another, 
that  "  it  ne  no  part  thereof  be  beset  ne 
dispensed  to  no  other  use,  but  only  in 
and  for  the  defeifse  of  the  said  roialme."|j 

3.  The  right  of  granting  supplies  would 
Appropri-  bave  been  very  incomplete,  had 
•tioo  of  it  not  been  accompanied  with 
■appiMM.  ^Yi9x  of  directing  their  application. 
This  principle  of  appropriating  public 
moneys  began,  as  we  have  seen,  m  the 
minority  of  Richard:  and  was  among 
the  best  fruits  of  that  period.  It  was 
steadily  maintained  nnder  the  new  dy- 
nasty. The  parliament  of  6  H.  IV. 
granted  two  fifteenths  and  two  tenths, 
with  a  tax  on  skins  and  wool,  on  con- 


*  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  640.  Sir  M.  Hale  obaerwa 
that  he  finds  no  complaints  of  illegal  irapoeitions 
•nder  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.— -Har- 
grave's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 

t  Rjmer,  t.  viii.,  p.  412,  486. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  216. 

^  Id.,  p.  301.  N  Id.,  p.  302 


dition  that  it  should  be  expended  in 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  not 
otherwise,  as  Thomas  Lord  Fumival 
and  Sir  John  Pelham,  ordained  treasurers 
of  war  for  this  parliament,''  to  receive 
the  said  subsidies,  shall  account  and  an- 
swer to  the  commons  at  the  next  parlia- 
ment. These  treasurers  were  sworn  in 
parliament  to  execute  their  trust.*  A 
similar  precaution  was  adopted  in  the 
next  session.! 

3.  The  commons  made  a  bold  attempC 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  Aiienii*  id 
IV.  to  give  the  strongest  secun-  make  sup- 
ty  to  their  claims  of  redress,  Jlf  ^{Sl2 
t^  inverting  the  usual  course  orgrMw. 
of  parUamentary  proceedings.  ■"•*•• 
It  was  usual  to  answer  their  petitions 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  further  discussion 
upon  them,  and  prevented  their  making 
the  redress  of  grievances  a  necessary 
condition  of  supply.  They  now  request- 
ed that  an  answer  might  be  given  before 
they  made  their  grant  of  subsidy.  This 
was  one  of  the  articles  which  Richard 
U.*s  judges  had  declared  it  hi^h  treason 
to  attempt.  Henry  was  not  inclined  to 
make  a  concession  which  would  virtual- 
ly have  removed  the  chief  impediment 
to  the  ascendency  of ,  parliament.  He 
first  said  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
lords,  and  answer  according  to  their  ad- 
vice. On  the  last  day  of  the  session 
the  commons  were  informed,  that  *'  it  had 
never  been  known,  in  the  time  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  they  should  have  their  peti> 
tions  answered  before  they  had  done  aU 
their  business  in  parliament,  whether  of 
granting  money  or  any  other  concern; 
wherefore  the  king  will  Qot  alter  the 
good  customs  and  usages  of  ancient 
times. 't 

Notwithstanding  the  just  views  these 
parliaments  appear  generally  to  have  en> 
tertained  of  tlieir  power  over  the  public 
purse,  that  of  the  third  of  Henry  V.  fol- 
lowed a  precedent  from  the  worst  times 
of  Richard  II.,  by  granting  the  king  a 
subsidy  on  wool  and  leather  during  his 
life.^  This,  an  historian  tells  us,  Henry 
IV.  had  vainly  laboured  to  obtain  ;||  but 
the  taking  of  Harfleur  intoxicated  the 
English  with  new  dreams  of  conquest  in 
France,  which  their  good  sense  and  con* 
stitutional  jealousy  were  not  firm  enough 
to  resist.  The  continued  expenses  of  the 
war,  however,  prevented  this  grant  from 
becoming  so  dangerous  as  it  might  have 
been  in  a  season  of  tranquillity.    Henry 


*  Rot  Pari.,  ToL  iii.,  p.  646. 

*  Id.,  p.  56&  t  Id.,  p.  453. 

^  Id.,  f  ol.  IT.,  p.  63.       ii  Walsiughara,  p.  370. 
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v.,  like  his  fatlier,  conToked  parliament 
almost  in  erery  year  of  his  reigtL 

4.  It  had  long  been  out  of  all  question, 
Ugifti«tw«  that  the  legislature  consisted  of 
u^Sim-  ^^  ^^^*  lords,  and  commons ; 
moaa  e»-  or,  in  Stricter  language,  that  the 
nbiMed.  i^ing  could  not  make  or  repeal 
statutes  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. But  tMs  fundamental  maxim  was 
still  frequently  defeated  by  Tarious  acts 
of  evasion  or  vicrfence ;  which,  though 
protested  against  as  illegal,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  prevent.  The  king  some- 
times exerted  a  power  of  suspending  the 
observance  of  statutes ;  as  m  the  ninth 
of  Richard  11.,  when  a  petition  that  all 
statutes  might  be.  confirmed  as  granted 
with  an  exception  as  to  one  passed  in 
the  last  parliament,  forbidding  the  judges 
to  take  fees,  or  give  counsel  in  cases 
where  the  king  was  a  party;  which, 
**  because  it  was  too  severe,  and  needs 
declaration,  the  king  would  have  of  no 
•effect  till  it  should  be  declared  in  parlia- 
ment.'** The  apprehension  of  this  dis- 
pensing prerogative  and  sense  of  its  ille- 
gality are  manifested  by  the  wary  tenns 
wherein  the  commons,  in  one  of  Rich- 
ard's parliaments,  ^  assent  that  the  king 
made  such  sufferance  respecting  the 
statute  of  provisors  as  shall  seem  rear 
sonable  to  nim,  so  that  the  said  statute 
be  not  repealed ;  and  moreover  that  the 
commons  may  disagree  thereto  at  the 
next  parliament,  and  resort  to  the  stat- 
ute;*' with  a  protestation  that  this  as^ 
sent,  which  is  a  novelty,  and  never  done 
before,  shall  not  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent; praying  the  king  that  this  pro- 
testation may  be  entered  on  the  roll  of 
parliament.t  A  petition  in  one  of  Henry 
IV. 's  parliaments,  to  limit  the  number 
of  attorneys,  and  forbid  filazers  and  pro- 
thonotaries  from  practising,  having  been 
answered  favourably  as  to  the  first  point, 
we  find  a  marginal  entry  in  the  roU  that 
the  prince  and  council  had  respited  the 
execution  of  this  act.| 

The  dispensing  power,  as  exercised  in 
iMspenting  »vour  of  individuals,  is  quite 
power  of  of  a  different  character  from 
cue  crown.  ^^^  general  suspension  of  stat- 
utes, but  indirectly  weakens  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  legislature*  This  pow- 
er was  exerted,  and  even  recognised, 
throughout  all  the  reigns  of  the  Planta- 
genets.    In  the  first  of  Henry  V.  the  com- 

*  Walsingham,  p.  210.  Raff  head  obaeires  in 
the  margin  upon  this  statute  8  R.  II.,  e.  3,  that  it 
is  repealed,  bat  does  not  take  notice  what  sort  of 
repeal  it  had. 

t  15  R.  II.,  p.  285.  See  too  10  R.  11..  p.  301, 
where  the  saitae  power  is  renewed  in  H.  IV.'s 
parUunents.  t  13  H.  iV.,  p.  643.       | 


mons  pray,  that  the  statute  for  driving 
aliens  out  of  the  kingdom  be  executed. 
The  king  assents,  saving  his  prerogative, 
and  his  right  of  dispensing  with  it  when 
he  pleased.  To  which  the  commons 
replied,  that  their  intention  was  never 
otherwise,  nor,  by  God's  help,  ever 
should  be.  At  the  same  time  one  Rees 
ap  Thomas  petitions  the  king  to  modify 
or  dispense  with  the  statute  prohibiting 
Welshmen  from  purchasing  lands  in 
England,  or  the  English  towns  in  Wales, 
which  the  king  grants^  In  the  same  par- 
liament the  commons  pray  that  no  grant 
or  protection  be  made  to  any  one  in  con- 
travention of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
saving  the  king's  prerogative.  He  mere- 
ly answers,  *'  Let  the  statutes  be  observ- 
ed :"  evading  any  allusion  to  his  dispen- 
sing power.* 

It  has  been  observed  under  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  that  the  practice  of  leav- 
ing statutes  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,  from  the  petition  and  answer 
jointly,  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament, 
presented  an  opportunity  of  falsifying 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  whereof 
advantage  was  often  t^en.  Some  very 
remarkable  instances  of  this  fraud  oo- 
curred  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 

An  ordinance  was  put  upon  the  roll  of 
parliament,  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  II., 
empowering  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest 
preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abetters, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  until  they 
should  justify  themselves  before  the 
church.  This  was  introduced  into  the 
statutes  of  the  year ;  but  the  assent  of 
lords  and  commons  is  not  expressed.  In 
the  next  parliament,  the  commons,  reci- 
ting this  ordinance,  declare  that  it  was 
never  assented  to  or  granted  bv  them, 
but  what  had  been  proposed  in  this  mat- 
ter was  without  their  concurrence  (that 
is,  as  I  conceive,  had  been  rejected  by 
them),  and  pray  that  this  statute  be  an- 
nulled, for  it  was  never  their  intent  to 
bind  themselves  or  their  descendants  to 
the  bishops  more  than  their  ancestors 
had  been  bound  in  times  past.  The  king 
returned  an  answer  agreeing  to  this  pe- 
tition. Nevertheless  the  pretended  stat- 
ute was  untouched,  and  remains  still 
among  our  lawsif  unrepealed,  except 


♦  Rot.  Pari..  ▼.  4  H.  V.,  p.  6,  9. 

f  5  R.  II.,  atat.  2,  c.  5  ;  Rot.  Pari.,  0  R.  IL,  p. 
141.  Some  other  instances  of  the  coaimons  at- 
temptinif  to  prevent  these  unfair  practices  are  ad- 
duced ^  Raff  head  in  his  preface  to  the  Statutes, 
and  in  Prynne's  prefiKe  to  Cotton's  Ahndgment 
of  the  Recoids.  The  act  13  R.II.,  stet  1,  c.  16, 
that  the  king's  castles  and  iails  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  body  of  tne  adjoining  counties, 
aboold  be  reunited  to  thao^  it  not  fooaded  upoa 
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by  desuetude,  and  hj  inference  from  the 
acts  of  much  later  times. 

This  commendable  reluctance  of  the 
commons  to  let  the  clergy  forge  chains 
for  them  produced,  as  there  is  much  ap- 
pearance, a  similar  violation  of  their  le- 
gislative rights  in  the  next  reign.  The 
statute  against  heresy  in  the  second  of 
Henry  IV.  is  not  grounded  upon  any  pe- 
tition of  the  conmions,  but  oiuy  upon  one 
of  the  clergy.  It  is  said  to  be  enacted 
by  consent  of  the  lords,  but  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  lower  house  in  the  parlia- 
ment roll,  though  the  statute  reciting  the 
petition  asserts  the  commons  to  nave 
loined  in  it.*  The  petition  and  the  stat- 
ute are  both  in  Latm,  which  is  unusual 
in  the  laws  of  this  time.  In  a  subse- 
quent petition  of  the  commons,  this  act 
is  styled  "  the  statute  made  in  the  second 
year  of  your  majesty's  reign,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  your 
kingdom ;"  which  affords  a  presumption 
that  it  had  no  regular  assent  of  parlia- 
ment.f  And  the  spirit  of  the  commons 
during  this  whole  reign  being  remark- 
ably hostile  to  the  church,  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  so  penal  a  law  against  heresy. 
Several  of  their  petitions  seem  designed 
indirectly  to  weaken  its  efficacy.} 

These  infringements  of  their  most  es- 
sentia] right  were  resisted  by  the  com- 
mons in  various  ways*  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  power.  In  the  fifth  of 
Richard  II.,  they  request  the  lords  to  let 
them  see  a  certain  ordinance  before  it  is 
engrossed.^  At  another  time  they  pro- 
cured some  of  their  own  members,  as 
well  as  peers,  to  be  present  at  engrossing 
the  roll.  At  length  they  spoke  out  une- 
quivocally in  a  memorable  petition,  which, 
besides  its  intrinsic  importance,  is  de- 
serving of  notice  as  the  earliest  instance 
In  which  the  house  of  commons  adopted 


any  petition  that  appears  on  the  roll ;  and  probably 
by  making  search  other  instances  equally  flagrant 
might  be  discovered. 

♦  There  had  been,  however,  a  petition  of  the 
commons  on  the  same  subject,  expressed  in  very 
general  terms,  on  which  this  terrible  supcrstroc- 
toi«  might  artfally  be  raised,  p.  474. 

i  P.  626. 

t  We  find  a  remarkable  ptition  in  8  H.  IV., 
professedly  aimed  against  the  Lollards,  but  in- 
tended, as  I  strongly  suspect,  in  their  favour.  It 
condemns  persons  preachin|f  against  the  Catholic 
fiuth  or  sacraments  to  imprisonment  till  the  next 
parliament,  where  thev  were  to  sbide  such  judg- 
ment as  should  be  renaered  by  tke  king  andpeenof 
the  realm.  This  seems  to  supersede  the  burning 
statute  of  2  H.  IV.,  and  the  spiritual  cognizance 
of  heresy.— Rot.  Pari,  p.  583.  See  too  p.  626. 
The  petition  was  expressly  granted  ;  but  the  cler- 
gy, I  suppose,  prevented  its  appearing  on  the  stat- 
vte-roU.  §  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  102. 


the  English  language.    I  shall  present  its 
venerable  ortho|fraphy  without  change. 

"  Oure  soverain  lord,  youre  humble  and 
trewe  lieges  that  ben  come  for  the  co- 
mune  of  youre  lond  bysechyn  onto  youre 
rizt  riztwesnesse,  That  so  as  hit  hath 
ever  be  thair  libte  and  fredom,  that  thar 
sholde  no  statut  no  lawe  be  made  offlasae 
than  they  yaf  therto  "their  assent :  con-  . 
sideringe  that  the  comune  of  youre  lond, 
the  whiche  that  is,  and  ever  hath  be,  a 
membre  of  youre  parlemente,  ben  as  well 
assenters  as  peticioners,  that  fro  this 
tyme  fore  ward,  by  complevnte  of  the 
comune  of  any  niyschief  axknyge  reme- 
die  by  mouthe  of  their  speker  for  the  co- 
mune, other  eliys  by  petition  writen,  thai 
ther  never  be  no  lawo  made  theruppon, 
and  encased  as  statut  and  lawe,  nother 
by  addicions,  nother  by  diminucions,  by 
no  manner  of  terme  ne  termes,  the  whiche 
that  sholde  chaunge  the  sentence,  and  the 
entente  axked  by  the  speker  mouthe,  or 
the  petitions  beforesaid  yeven  up  yn  wri* 
tyng  by  the  manere  forsaid,  withoute  as* 
sent  of  the  forsaid  comune.  Consider- 
inge  oure  soverain  lord,  that  it  is  not  in 
no  wyse  the  entente  of  youre  comunes, 
zif  yet  be  so*  that  they  azke  you  by  spek- 
yng,  or  by  writyng,  two  thynges  or  three, 
or  as  manye  as  theym  lust :  But  that  ever 
it  stande  m  the  fredom  of  youre  hie  re- 
galie,  to  graunte  whiche  of  thoo  that  yon 
lust,  and  to  werune  the  remanent. 

**  The  kyng  of  his  grace  especial  graunt- 
eth  that  fro  hensforth  nothyng  be  enacted 
to  the  peticions  of  his  comune,  that  be 
contrarie  of  hir  askyng,  wharby  they 
shuld  be  bounde  withoute  their  assent. 
Savyng  alwey  to  our  liege  lord  his  real 
prerogatif,  to  graunte  and  denye  what 
him  lust  of  their  petitions  and  askynges 
aforesaide."* 

Notwithstanding  the  fulness  of  this  as- 
sent to  so  important  a  petition,  we  find 
no  vestige  of  either  among  the  statutes, 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  unnoticed 
by  those  historians  who  have  not  looked 
into  our  original  records.  If  the  com- 
pilers of  the  statute-roll  were  able  to  keep 
out  of  it  the  very  provision  that  was  in 
tended  to  check  their  fraudulent  machi- 
nations, it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  redress 
without  altering  the  established  practice 
in  this  respect ;  and,  indeed,  where  there 
was  no  design  to  falsify  the  roll,  it  was 

♦  Rot  Pari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  22.  It  is  curious  that  the 
authors  of  the  Parliamentary  history  say  that  the 
roll  of  this  parliament  is  lost,  and  consequently 
suppress  altogether  this  imporUnt  petition.  Instead 
of  which  they  give,  as  their  fashion  is,  imperlinent 
speeches  out  of  Holingshed,  which  are  certainly 
not  genuine,  and  would  be  of  no  value  if  they  wen 
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impossible  to  draw  up  statutes  which 
should  be  in  truth  the  acts  of  the  whole 
legislature,  so  long  as  the  king  contin- 
ued to  grant  petitions  in  part,  and  to 
ingraft  new  matter  upon  tiiem.  Such 
was  still  the  case,  till  the  commons  hit 
upon  an  effectual  expedient  for  screen- 
ing themselves  against  these  encroach- 
ments, which  has  lasted  without  altera- 
tion to  the  present  day.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  complete  statutes,  under 
the  name  of  bills,  instead  of  the  old  pe- 
titions ;  and  these,  containing  the  xoyal 
assent,  and  the  whole  form  of  a  law,  it 
became,  though  not  quite  immediately,* 
a  constant  principle,  that  the  king  must 
admit  or  reject  them  without  qualification. 
This  alteration,  which  wrought  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  on  the  character  of 
our  constitution,  was  gradually  introdu- 
ced in  Henry  VI.'s  reign.f 

From  the  first  years  of  Henry  V., 
though  not,  I  think,  earlier,  the  com- 
mons began  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  petitions  of  individuals  to  the  lords 
or  council.  The  nature  of  tlie  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  latter  will  be  U«at- 
ed  more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention  in  this  place,  that 
many  of  the  requests  preferred  to  them 
were  such  as  could  not  be  granted  with- 
out transcending  the  boundaries  of  law. 
A  just  inquietude  as  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king^s  council  had  long  been 
manifested  by  the  commons;  and,  find- 


*  Henry  VI. and  E^lw&rd  IV.  in  tome  cases  pass- 
ed bills  with  sundry  provisions  annexed  by  them- 
selves. Tbas  the  act  for  resumption  of  grants,  4 
£.  IV.y  wss  encumbered  with  289  clauses  in  fa- 
Tour  of  so  many  persons  whom  the  king  meant  to 
exempt  from  its  operation ;  and  the  same  was  done 
in  other  acto  of  the  aame  description.— Sot.  ParL, 
vol.  v.,  p.  617. 

t  The  variations  of  each  statute,  as  now  printed, 
from  the  parliainentary  roll,  whether  in  form  or 
substance,  are  noticed  m  Cotton's  Abridgment  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  consult  the  preface  to  Ruff- 
bead's  edition  of  the  Statutes,  where  this  subject 
is  treated  at  some  len^. 

Perhaps  the  triple  division  of  our  legislature  may 
be  dated  from  this  innovstion.  For  os  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that,  while  the  kin^  promulgated  a 
statute  founded  upon  a  mere  i>etition,  he  was  him- 
self the  real  legislator,  so  I  think  it  is  equally  fair 
to  assert,  notwithstanding  the  fortnal  preamble  of 
our  statutes,  that  laws  brought  into  either  house 
of  parliament  in  a  perfect  shape,  and  receiving  first 
the  assent  of  lords  and  commons,  and  finally  that 
of  the  king,  who  hss  no  power  to  modify  them, 
must  be  deemed  to  proceed,  and  derive  their  efiSca- 
cy,  from  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  the  three.  It 
is  said  indeed  at  a  much  earlier  time,  that  le  ley  de 
la  terre  est  fait  en  parlement  par  le  roi,  et  les  seig- 
neurs espirituels  et  temporefs,  et  tout  Ja  commu- 
nant^  du  royaume.~Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iii.,  p.  293. 
But  this  I  must  allow  was  in  the  violent  session 
of  11  Ric.  II.,  the  constitutions!  snthority  of  which 
is  not  to  be  highly  prised. 


ing  Tomonstranees  ineffectual,  they  took 
measures  for  preventing  such  usurpations 
of  legislative  power,  by  introducing  their 
own  consent  to  private  petitions.  These 
were  now  presented  by  the  hands  of  the 
commons,  and  in  veir  many  instances 
passed  in  the  form  of  statutes  with  the 
express  assent  of  all  parts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  was  the  origin  of  private 
bills,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  rolls  in  Henry  V.  and  VI.'s  parlia- 
ment. The  commons  once  made  an  in- 
effectual endeavour  to  have  their  consent 
to  all  petitions  presented  to  the  council 
in  parliament  rendered  necessary  by  law ; 
if  I  lightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
roll  in  this  place,  which  seems  obscure 
or  corrupt.  • 

6.  If  the  strength  of  the  commons  had 
lain  merely  in  ue  weakness  interfereDee 
of  the  crown,  it  might  be  in-  "'^ff'"""*"* 
ferred  that  such  harassing  in-  H  npwd!^' 
terference  with  the  adminis-  tun. 
tration  of  affairs,  as  the  youthful  and  friv- 
olous Richard  was  compelled  to  endure, 
would  have  been  sternly  repelled  by  his 
experienced  successor.    But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  spirit  of  Richard  might  have 
rejoiced  to  see  that  his  mortal  enemy 
suffered  as  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of 
parliament  as  himself.    After  a  few  years, 
the  government  of  Henry  became  ex* 
tremely  unpopular.    Perhaps  his  dissen* 
sion  with  the  ^reat  family  of  Percy,  which 
had  placed  him  on  th^  throne,  and  was 
regarded  with  partiality  by  the  people,f 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  alienation  or 
their   attachment.     The   commons  re- 
quested, in  Uie  fifth  of  his  reign,  that  cer- 
tain persons  might  be  removed  from  the 
court ;  the  lords  concurred  in  displacing 
four  of  these,  one  being  the  king^s  con- 
fessor.   Henry  came  down  to  parliament 
and  excused  these  four  persons,  as  know- 
ing no  special  cause  why  they  should  be 
removed;  yet,  well  understanding  that 
what  the  lords  and  commons  should  or- 
dain would  be  for  his  and  his  kingdom's 
interest,  and  therefore  anxious  to  con- 
form himself  to  their  wishes,  consented 
to  the  said  ordinance,  and  charged  the 
persons  in  Question  to  leave  his  palace ; 
adding  that  he  would  do  as  much  by  any 
other  about  his  person  whom  he  should 
find  to  have  incurred  the  ill  affection  of 
his  people.!    ^^  ^^  i"  the  same  session 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
commanded  to  declare  before  the  lords 

♦  8  H.  v.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  127. 
t  The  house  of  commons  thanked  the  king  fot 
~    *    *      Northumberland,  whom,  as  it  proved. 


le  had  just  cause  to  suspect-^S  H.  IV.,  p. 
J  5  H.  IV.,  p.  505. 
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the  king^s  intentions  respecting  his  ad- 
ministration; allowing  that  some  things 
had  been  done  amiss  in  his  court  and 
household;  and,  therefore,  wishing  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  God  and  laws  of 
the  land,  protested  that  he  would  let  in  fu- 
ture no  letters  of  signet  or  privy  seal  go  in 
disturbance  of  law,beseecned  the  lords  to 
put  his  household  in  order,  so  that  every 
one  might  be  paid,  and  declared  that  the 
monev  granted  by  the  commons  for  the 
war  should  be  received  by  treasurers  ap- 
pointed in  parliament,  and  disbursed  by 
them  for  no  other  purpose,  unless  in  case 
of  rebellion.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons, he  named  the  members  of  his  pri- 
vy council ;  and  did  the  same,  with  some 
variation  of  persons,  two  ^ears  afterward. 
These,  though  not  nommated  with  the 
express  consent,  seem  to  have  had  the 
approbation  of  the  commons ;  for  a  sub- 
sidy is  granted  in  7  H.  IV.,  among  other 
causes,  for  "the  great  trust  that  the 
commons  have  in  the  lords  lately  chosen, 
and  ordained  to  be  of  the  king's  continual 
council,  that  there  shair  be  better  man- 
agement than  heretofore."* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry,  the  parlia- 
ment, which  Sir  E.  Coke  derides  as  un- 
learned, because  lawyers  were  excluded 
from  it,  proceeded  to  a  resumpticHi  of 
grants,  and  a  prohibition  of  alienating  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown  without 
consent  of  parliament :  in  order  to  ease 
the  commons  of  taxes,  and  that  the  king 
might  live  on  his  own.f  This  was  a  fa- 
vourite, though  rather  chimerical  project. 
In  a  later  parliament,  it  was  requested 
that  the  king  would  take  his  council's  ad- 
vice how  to  keep  within  his  own  revenue. 
He  answered  that  he  would  willingly  com- 
ply, as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power.]! 

But  no  parliament  came  near,  in  the 
number  and  boldness  of  its  demands,  to 
that  held  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IV. 
The  commons  presented  thirty-one  arti- 
cles, none  of  which  the  king  ventured  to 
refuse,  though  pressing  veiy  severely 
upon  his  prerogative.  He  was  to  name 
sixteen  counsellors,  by  whose  advice  he 
was  solely  to  be  guided,  none  of  them  to 
be  dismissed  without  conviction  of  misde- 
meanor. The  chancellor  and  privy  seal 
to  pass  no  grants  or  other  matter,  contra- 
ry to  law.  Any  persons  about  the  court 
stirring  up  the  King  or  queen's  minds 
against  their  subjects,  and  duly  convicted 
thereof,  to  lose  their  offices  and  be  fined. 
The  king's  ordinary  revenue  was  wholly 
appropriated  to  his  household  and  the 
payment  of  his  debts ;  no  grant  of  ward- 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  ▼.  iiL,  p.  629,  568,  573.  "" 

t  Id.,  p.  547.  X  13  H.  IV.,  p.  624. 


ship  or  other  profit  to  be  made  thereout, 
nor  any  forfeiture  to  be  pardoned.  The 
king,  ^^  considering  the  wise  government 
of  other  Christian  princes,  and  conform- 
ing himself  thereto,"  was  to  assign  two 
days  in  the  week  for  petitions,  "  it  being 
an  honourable  and  necessary  thing,  that 
his  lieges  who  desired  to  petition  him 
should  be  heard."  No  judicial  officer, 
nor  any  in  the  revenue  or  household,  to 
enjoy  his  place  for  life  or  term  of  years. 
No  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king 
by  any  of  his  household  at  times  when 
the  council  were  not  utting.  The  coun- 
cil to  determine  nothing  cognizable  at 
common  law,  unless  for  a  reasonable 
cause  and  with  consent  of  the  judges. 
The  statutes  regulating  purveyance  were 
affirmed ;  abuses  of  various  kinds  in  the 
council  and  in  courts  of  justice  enumerar 
ted  and  forbidden;  elections  of  knights 
for  counties  put  under  regulation.  The 
council  and  officers  of  state  were  sworn 
to  observe  the  common  htw,  and  all  stat^ 
utes,  those  especially  just  enacted.* 

It  most  strike  every  reader  that  these 
provisions  were  of  themselves  a  noble 
fabric  of  ccmstitutional  liberty,  and  hardly 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  petition  of  right 
under  Charles  I.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  submissicm  of  Henry  to  conditions 
far  more  derogatory  than  ever  were  im- 
posed on  Richaunl,  because  the  secret 
politics  of  his  reign  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Towards  its  close  he  man- 
ifested more  vigour.  The  speaker,  Sir 
Thomas  Chaucer,  having  made  the  usual 
petition  for  liberty  of  speech,  the  king 
answered  that  he  might  speak  as  others 
had. done  in  the  time  of  his  (Henry's)  an- 
cestors and  his  own,  but  not  oUierwise ; 
for  he  would  by  no  means  have  any  in- 
novation, but  be  as  much  at  his  liberty 
as  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  been. 
Some  time  after  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  commons,  complaining  of  a  law  pass- 
ed at  the  last  parliament,  infringing  bis 
liberty  and  prerogative,  which  he  re- 
Guested  their  consent  to  repeal.  To  this 
the  commons  agreed,  and  received  the 
king's  thanks,  who  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  keep  as  much  free- 
dom and  prerogative  as  any  of  his  an- 
cestors.- It  does  not  appear  what  was 
the  particular  subject  of  complaint;  but 
there  had  been  much  of  the  same  re- 
monstrating spirit  in  the  last  parliament, 
that  was  manifested  on  preceding  occa- 
sions. The  commons,  however,  for  rea- 
sons we  cannot  explain,  were  rather  dis- 
mayed. Before  their  dissolution  they 
petition  the  king,  t^at,  whereas  he  was 


*  Rot  PuL,  8  B.  IT^  p.  ttS 
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reported  to  be  offended  al  some  of  hie 
subjects  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  par- 
liament, be  would  openly  declare  that  he 
held  them  all  for  ]oyal  subjects.  Henry 
granted  this  ^  of  his  special  grace ;"  and 
thus  concluded  hie  reign  more  trium- 
phantly with  respect  to  his  domestic  bat- 
tles than  he  had  gone  through  it.* 

Power  deemed  to  be  ill  gotten  is  natu- 
iftnry  V.  rally  precarious.;  and  the  instance 
bi«  popu-  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  well  quoted 
laniy.  ^^  prave  that  public  liberty  flour* 
ishes  with  a  bad  title  in  the  sovereign. 
None  of  our  kings  seem  to  have  been 
less  beloved;  and  indeed  he  had  little 
claim  to  affection.  But  what  men  denied 
to  the  reigning  king,  they  poured  in  full 
measure  upon  the  heir  or  his  throne. 
The  virtues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  arc 
almost  invidiously  eulogized  by  those 
parliaments  who  treat  harshW  his  fa- 
ther ;t  and  these  records  afford  a  strong 
presumption  that  some  early  petulance 
or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
the  vulgar  minds  of  our  ch roniclers.  One 
can  scarcely  understand  at  least,  that  a 
prince,  who  was  three  years  engajyred  in 

S idling  the  dangerous  insurrection  of 
lendour,  and  who,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  father's  reign,  presided  at  the  council, 
was  so  lost  in  a  cloud  of  low  debauchery 
as  common  fame  represents. t  Loved 
he  certainly  was  throughout  his  life,  as 
so  intrepid,  affable,  and  generous  a  tem- 
per well  deserved;  and  this  sentiment 
was  heightened  to  admiration  by  suc- 
cesses still  more  rapid  and  dazzling  than 
those  of  Edward  III.  During  his  reign 
there  scarcely  appears  any  vestige  of 
dissatisfaction  in  parliament;  a  circum- 
stance very  honourable,  whether  we  as- 
cribe it  to  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, or  to  the  affection  of  his  people. 
Perhaps  two  exceptions,  though  they  are 
rather  one  in  spirit,  might  be  made :  the 
first,  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
then  holding  parliament  as  guardian  of 
England,  that  he  would  move  the  king 
and  queen  to  return,  as  speedily  as  might 
please  them,  in  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
commons;^  the  second,  a  request  that 
their  petitions  might  not  be  sent  to  the 
king  beyond  sea,  but  altogether  deter- 
mined ''  within  this  kingdom  of  England 
during  this  parliament;'^  and  that  this 
ordinance  might  be  of  force  in  all  future 
parliaments  to  be  held  in  England. |    This 

•  13  H.  I  v.,  p.  048,  658. 

t  Rot  Pari,  voL  iil,  p.  649,  568,  574,  611. 

X  This  passa^  was  written  before  I  was  aware 
that  the  same  opinion  had  been  elaborately  main- 
tained  b^  Mr.  Lndera,  in  one  of  kia  valaable  eaaaf  a 
upon  points  of  constitatianal  history. 

4  8  H.  v.,  vol  iv.,  p.  125.     Q  Id.  ibid.,  p.  128. 


prayer,  to  whidi  the  guardian  declined  ta 
accede,  evidently  sprang  from  the  appre- 
hensions, excited  in  their  minds  by  th« 
treaty  of  Troy es,  that  England  might  be- 
come a  province  of  the  French  crown, 
which  led  them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  declaring  the 
independence  of  this  kingdom.* 

It  has  been  seen  already,  that  even 
Edward  HI.  consulted  his  par-  p„„a,n^^ 
liameht  upon  the  expediency  consaited 
of    negotiations    (or    peace ;  <»j.nii  pubUo 
though  at  that  time  the  com-  *^'''"' 
mons  had  not  acquired  boldness  enough 
to  tender  their  advice.    In  Richard  II. ^s 
reign  they  answered  to  a  similar  propo- 
sition witn  a  little  more  confidence,  that 
the  dangers  each  way  were  so  considerar 
ble  they  dared  not  decide,  though  an  hon- 
ourable peace  would  be  the  greatest  com- 
fort they  coidd  have ;  and  concluded  by 
hoping  that  the  king  would  not  engage  to 
do  homage  for  Calais  or  the  conquered 
oountry.j    Tlie  parliament  of  the  tenth 
of  his  ]^iga  was  expressly  summoned  ia 
order  to  advise  concerning  the  kitig^s 
intended  expedition  beyond  sea ;  a  great 
council,  which  bad  previously  been  as- 
sembled at  Oxford^  having  declared  their 
incompetence  to  consent  to  this  measure 
without  the  advice  of  parliament. {    Yet 
a  few  years  afterward,  on. a  similar  ref- 
erence, the  commons  rather  declined  to 
give  any  opinion.^    They  confirmed  the 
lea^e  of  Henry  V.  with  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.||     And  the  treaty  of  Trayes» 
which  was  so  fundamentally  to  change 
the  situation  of  Henry  and  his  successors, 
obtained,  as  it  evidently  required,  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament.^ 
These  precedents  conspiring  with  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  government, 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  to  fling  an 
increase  of  influence  into  the  scale  of 
the  commons^  they  made  their  concur- 
rence necessary  to  all  important  business, 
both  of  a  foreign  and  domestic  nature. 
Thus  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
treat  of  the  deliverance  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  the  dutchesses  of  Bedford  and  Glo- 
cester were  made  denizens,  and  mediators 
were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
Glocester  and  Burgundy,  by  authority 
of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment.**   Leave  was  given  to  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Glocester,  and  others  in 
the  king's  behalf,  to  treat  of  peace  with 
France,  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 


»  8  H.  v.,  ▼ol.  iv.,  p.  130. 

t  7  R.  11.,  voh  iii.,  p.  170.      |  Id.  ibid.,  p.  215. 

6  17  R.  II.,  p.  315. 

n  4  H.  v.,  Tol.  It.,  p.  08.        if  Id.  ibid.,  p.  13A. 

••  Rot.  Pari.,  yd  W.,  p.  all,  24^  277. 
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pursuance  of  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  that  no  treaty  should  be  set  on 
foot  with  the  dauphin  without  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  both  realms.* 
This  article  was  afterward  repealed.f 

Some  complaints  are  made  by  the 
commons,  even  during  the  first  years  of 
Henry^s  minority,  that  the  king's  subjects 
underwent  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
were  vexed  by  summonses  before  the 
council,  and  by  the  newly-invented  writ 
of  subpcena  out  of  chanceiy4  But  these 
are  not  so  common  as  formerly ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  rolls  lead  us  to  any  inference, 
there  was  leas  injustice  committed  by  the 
government  under  Henry  VI.  and  hia 
father  than  at  any  former  period.  Waste- 
fulness indeed  might  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  regency,  who  had  scandalously  lav* 
ished  the  king^s  revenue.^  This  ulti- 
mately led  to  an  act  for  resuming  all 
grants  since  his  accession,  fovinded  upon 
a  public  declaration  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  that  his  debts  amounted  to 
J&372,000,  and  the  annual  expense  of  the 
household  to  i?34,000,  while  the  ordinary 
revenue  was  not  more  than  jC5000.| 

6.  But  before  this  time  the  sky  had  be- 
gun to  darken,  and  discontent  with  the 
actual  administration  pervaded  every 
rank.  The  causes  of  this  are  familiar; 
impaaehmanu  the  unpopularity  of  the  king's 
orminutert.  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  her  impolitic  violence  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  particularly  the  impu- 
ted murder  of  the  people's  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester.  This  provoked  an 
attack  upon  her  own  creature,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Impeachment  had  lain  still, 
like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  since  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV. ;  when  the  com- 
mons, though  not  preferring  formal  arti- 
cles of  accusation,  had  petitioned  the 
king  that  Justice  Rickhill,  who  had  been 
employed  to  take  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter's  confession  at  Calais,  and  the  lords 
s^pellants  of  Richard  11. 's  last  parlia- 
ment, should  be  put  on  their  defence  be. 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  Tol.  W.,  p.  371. 

t  23  H.  VI.,  Tol.  v.,  p.  102.  There  u  rather  a 
curious  instance  in  3  H.  VI.,  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  commons  regarded  any  proceedings  in 
parliament,  where  they  were  not  concerned.  A 
controversy  arose  between  the  earls  marshal  and 
of  Warwick  respecting  their  precedence ;  founded 
upon  the  royal  blood  of  the  first,  and  long  posses- 
sion of  the  second.  In  this  the  commons  could 
not  affect  to  interfere  judicially ;  but  they  found  a 
singular  way  of  meddling,  by  petitioning  the  king 
to  confer  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  on  the  earl 
marshal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  273. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  1  H.  VI.,  p.  188.  3  H.  VI.,  p.  292. 
SH.  VI.,  p.  343. 

6  Id.,T0l.v.,  18H.  VI.,p.  17. 

gM.ibid.,88H.TL,|ft.l86. 


fore  the  lords.*  In  Suffolk's  case,  the 
commons  seem  to  have  proceeded  by  bill 
of  attainder,  or  at  least  to  have  designed 
the  judgment  against  that  minister  to  be 
the  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  For 
the^  delivered  a  bill  containing  articles 
against  him  to  the  lords,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  pray  the  king's  majesty 
to  enact  that  bill  in  parliament,  and  that 
the  said  duke  might  be  proceeded  against 
upon  the  said  articles  in  parliament  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  custom  of  Eng- 
land. These  articles  contained  chargeh 
of  high  treason;  chiefly  relating  to  his- 
conduct  in  France,  which,  whether  trea^. 
sonabie  or  not,  seems  to  have  been  gross^ 
ly  against  the  honour  and  advants^e  of 
the  crown.  At  a  later  day,  the  commons 
presented  manv  other  articles  of  misde«^ 
meaner.  To  the  former  he  made  a  de^- 
fence,  in  presence  of  the  king  as  well 
as  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal  3 
and  indeed  the  articles  of  impeachmenl. 
were  directly  addressed  to  the  king„ 
which  gave  mm  a  reasonable  pretext  to 
interfere  in  the  judgment.  But,  from  apr. 
prehension,  as  it  is  said,  that  SuffoUc 
could  not  escape  conviction  upon  at  least 
some  part  of  these  charges,  Henry  anti«  ^ 
cipated  with  no  slight  irregularity  th^ 
course  of  legal  trial ;  and  summoning  the 
peers  into  a  private  chamber,  informed 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  mouth  of  his 
chancellor,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
put  himself  upon  his  peerage,  but  submit*^ 
ted  wholly  to  the  royal  pleasure,  the  king, 
acquitting  him  of  the  first  articles  containv*; 
ing  matter  of  treason,  by  his  own  advice,, 
and  not  that  of  the  lords,  nor  by  way  of  • 
judgment,  not  being  in  a  place  whecp 
judgment  could  be  delivered,  banished 
him  for  five  years  from  his  dominions^ 
The  lords  then  present  besought  the  king 
to  let  their  protest  appear  on  record,  t^tav, 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity  might 
lose  their  rights  of  peerage  by  this  prec^-i 
dent.  It  was  justly  considered  as  an  ai> 
bitrary  stretch  of  prerogative,  in  order  te 
defeat  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
screen  a  favourite  minister  from  punish- 
ment. But  the  course  of  proceeding  by. 
bill  of  attainder^  instead  of  regular  im- 
peachment, was  not  judiciously  chosen 
by  the  conmions.f 

7.  Privilege  of  parliament,  an  extensive 
and  singular  branch  of  our  con-  Privilege^ 
stitutional  law,  begins  to  attract  Fwiiament, 
attention  under  the  Lancastrim  princes. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  we  can  trace  long 
before  by  records,  and  may  infer  with 


•  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iii.,  p.  430, 440. 
t  28  H.  VI.,  vol  v.,  p.  176. 
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as  to  times  whoee  recoids 
have  not  sunrived,  one  considerable  im- 
munity, a  freedom  from  arrest  for  persons 
transacting  the  king's  business  in  his  na- 
tional council.*  Several  authorities  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Hatsell's  precedents ;  of 
which  one,  in  the  9th  of  Edward  II.,  is 
eonclusive.f  But  in  those  rude  times, 
members  of  parliament  were  not  always 
respected  by  the  officers  executing  le^ 
process,  and  still  less  by  the  violators  of 
ULw.  After  several  remonstrances,  which 
the  crown  had  evaded,^  the  commons  ob- 
tained the  statute  II  H.  VI.,  c.  11,  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  assault  any  on 
their  way  to  the  parliament,  giving  double 
damages  to  the  party.  ^  They  had  more 
difficulty  in  establishing,  notwithstanding 
the  old  precedents  in  their  favour,  an  im- 
munity from  all  criminal  process,  except 
in  charges  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  which  is  their  present 
measure  of  (privilege.  The  truth  was, 
that  with  a  right  pretty  clearly  reco{[- 
nised,  as  is  admitted  by  the  judges  m 
Thorpes  case,  the  house  of  commons  had 
no  regular  compulsory  process  at  their 
command.  In  the  cases  of  Lark,  servant 
of  a  member,  in  the  8th  of  Henry  VI., | 
and  of  Gierke,  himself  a  burgess,  in  the 
39th  of  the  same  king,^  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  effect  their  release  from  a 
civil  execution  by  special  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. The  commons,  in  a  former  in- 
stance, endeavoured  to  make  the  law 
general,  that  no  members  nor  their  ser- 
vants might  be  taken,  except  for  treason^ 
felony,  and  breach  of  peace ;  but  the  king 
I>ut  a  negative  upon  this  part  of  their  pe- 
tition. 

The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  these 
early  cases  of  privilege  is  that  of  Thomas 
Thorp,  speaker  of  the  commons  in  31 H. 
VL  This  person,  who  was  moreover  a 
baron  of  the  exchecjuer,  had  been  impris- 
oned on  an  execution  at  suit  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  commons  sent  some  of 
their  members  to  complain  of  a  violation 
of  privilege  to  the  king  and  lords  in  par- 

♦  If  this  were  to  rest  upoo  antiquitr  of  prece- 
tfent,  006  might  be  produced  that  would  chaileng« 
■11  competition.  In  the  laws  of  fitbelbert,  the  tint 
Christifin  king  of  Kent,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, we  find  this  provision:  "  If  the  king  call  his 
people  to  him  (i.  e.  in  the  wittenagemot),  and  any 
one  does  an  injury  to  one  of  them,  let  nim  pay  a 
fine.**— Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-SaxoD.,  p.  2. 

+  HatselU  vol.  i..  p.  12. 

t  Rot.  Pari..  5  H.  IV.,  p.  641. 

^  The  clergv  had  got  a  little  precedence  in  this. 
An  act  passed  8  hT?!.,  c  ),  granting  priTiteg^ 
from  arrest  fojr  themselves  arid  sfemnts  on  their 
way  to  convocation.  > 

If  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  357. 

f  Id.,  vol.  v.,  p.  374 
Cc 


liamenty  sad  to  demand  Thorpes  release.* 
It  was  alleged  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
council,  that  the  trespass  done  by  Thorp 
was  since  the  beginning  of  the  parliar 
menty  and  the  judgment  thereon  given  m 
time  of  vacation,  and  not  during  the  sit* 
ting.  The  lords  referred  the  question  t9 
the  judges,  who  said,  after  deliberatioi^ 
that  *'  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  thai 
question,  for  it  hath  not  be  used  afore- 
tyme,  that  the  judges  should  in  any  wise 
determine  the  privilege  of  this  high  court 
of  parliament ;  for  it  is  so  high  and  so 
mignty  in  his  nature,  that  it  may  maka 
law,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may  make  no 
law ;  and  the  determination  and  knowl* 
edge  of  that  privilege  belongeth  to  the 
lords  of  the  parliament,  and  not  to  th« 
justices.  *'  They  went  on,  however,  after 
observing  that  a  general  writ  of  superse- 
deas of  all  processea  upon  ground  of 
privilege  had  not  been  known,  to  say, 
that,  '*  if  any  person  that  is  a  member  oC 
this  high  court  of  parliament  be  arrested 
m  such  cases  as  be  not  for  treason  or  fel- 
ony, or  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  a  con- 
demnation had  before  the  parliament,  il 
is  used  that  all  such  persons  should  bs 
released  of  such  arrests  and  make  an  at* 
tomey,  so  that  they  may  have  their  free* 
dom  and  liberty,  freely  to  intend  upon  th0 
parliament." 

Notwithsunding  this  answer  of  the 
judges,  it  was  concluded  by  the  lords 
that  Thorp  should  remain  in  prison,  with* 
out  regarding  the  alleged  privilege ;  and 
the  commons  were  directed  in  the  king's 
name  to  proceed  *'  with  all  goodly  haste 
and  speed**  to  the  election  of  a  new 
speaker.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
trie  commons,  forgetting  their  grievances, 
or  content  to  drop  them,  made  such  haste 
and  speed  according  to  this  command* 
that  they  presented  a  new  speaker  for  ap- 
probation the  next  day.* 

This  case,  as  has  been  strongly  said, 
was  begotten  by  the  iniouity  of  the  times. 
The  state  was  verging  fast  towards  civil 
war;  and  Thorp,  who  afterward  distin- 
guished himself  for  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Drdie  of 
York.  That  prince  seems  to  have  beeft 
swayed  a  little  from  his  usual  temper  im 
procuring  so  unwarrantable  a  determina- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the 
commons  claimed  privilegre  a^^ainst  any 
civil  suit  during  the  time  of  their  session-; 
but  they  had  recourse,  as  before,  to  a 
particular  act  of  parliament  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  supersedeas  in  favour  of  one  At- 
well«  a  member,  who  had  been  sued. 

•  Rot.  ParL,  vol  v.,  p.  239.    HatMll'k  Frees 
dMrt%p.8S. 
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The  present  law  of  privilege  seems  not 
to  have  been  fully  established,  or  at  least 
effectually  maintained,  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.* 

No  privilege  of  the  commons  can  be 
so  ^ndamental  as  liberty  of  speech. 
This  is  claimed  at  the  opening  of  every 
parliament  by  their  speaker,  and  could 
never  be  infringed  without  shaking  the 
ramparts  of  the  constitution.  Richard 
II.*s  attack  upon  Haxey  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  flagrant  evidence  of  his 
despotic  intentions.  No  other  case  oc- 
curs until  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI., 
when  Thomas  Young,  member  for  Bris- 
tol, complained  to  Uie  commons,  that, 
*'  for  matters  by  him  shewed  in  the  house 
accustomed  for  the  commons  in  the  said 
parliaments,  he  was  therefore  taken,  ar- 
rested, and  rigorously  in  open  wise  led 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  griev- 
ously in  great  duress  long  time  impris*- 
oned  against  the  said  freedom  and  liber- 
ty," with  much  more  to  the  like  effect. 
l*be  commons  transmitted  this  petition 
to  the  lords,  and  the  king  '^  willed  that 
the  lords  of  his  council  do  and  provide 
for  the  said  suppliant,  as  in  their  discre- 
tion shall  be  thought  eonvenient  and  rea- 
sonable." This  imprisonment  of  Young, 
however,  had  happened  six  years  before, 
in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  him, 
that  the  king  then  having  no  issue,  the 
Duke  of  York  might  be  declared  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  crown.  In  the  present  ses- 
sion, when  the  duke  was  protector,  he 
thought  it  well-timed  to  prefer  his  claim 
to  remuneration. t 

There  is  a  remarkable  precedent  in  the 
9th  of  Henry  IV.,  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
authority  for  two  eminent  maxims  of  par- 
liamentary law ;  that  the  commons  pos- 
sess an  exclusive  right  of  originating 
money  bills,  and  that  the  king  ought  not 
to  take  notice  of  matters  pending  in  par- 
liament. A  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  two  houses  upon  this  ground ;  and  as 
we  have  not  before  seen  the  commons 
venture  to  clash  openly  with  their  supe- 
riors, the  circumstance  is  for  this  addi- 
tional reason  worthy  of  attention.  As  it 
has  been  little  noticed,  I  shall  translate 
the  whole  record* 

"  Friday,  the  second  day  of  December, 
which  was  the  last  day  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  came  before  the  king  and 
the  lords  in  parliament,  and  there,  by 

»  Upon  this  sahjeet  the  reader  shoold  have  re- 
coDTse  to  Hatseirs  Precedents,  vol.  i..  chap.  L 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  337.  W.  Worcester,  p. 
475.  Mr.  Hatsell  seems  to  have  overlooked  this 
case,  for  he  mentions  that  of  Strickland,  in  1571,  as 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  crown's  interference 
with  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament,  vd.  L,  p.  85. 


command  of  the  king,  a  schedule  of  in- 
demnity touching  a  certain  altercation 
moved  between  the  lords  and  commons 
was  read ;  and  on  this  it  was  command* 
ed  by  our  said  lord  the  king,  that  the 
said  schedule  should  be  entered  of  record 
in  the  roll  of  parliament ;  of  which  sched- 
ule the  tenour  is  as  follows :  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  on  Monday,  the  SIst  day  of 
November,  the  king  our  sovereign  lord 
being  in  the  council-chamber  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Glocester,*  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  for  this  present  parliament  as- 
sembled being  then  in  his  presence,  a 
debate  took  place  among  them  about  the 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  defence  to 
resist  the  malice  of  the  enemies  who  on 
every  side  prepare  to  molest  the  said 
kingdom  and  its  faithful  subjects,  and 
how  no  man  can  resist  this  malice,  un- 
less, for  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  his 
'said  kingdom,  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
has  some  notable  aid  and  subsidy  granted 
to  him  in  his  present  parliament.  And 
therefore  it  was  demanded  of  the  said 
lords  by  way  of  question,  what  aid  would 
be  sufficient  and  requisite  in  these  cir- 
cumstances 1  To  which  question  it  was 
answered  by  the  said  lords  severally,  that, 
considering  the  necessity  of  the  king  on 
one  side,  and  the  poverty  of  his  people 
on  the  other,  no  less  aid  could  be  suffi- 
cient than  one  tenth  and  a  half  from 
cities  and  towns,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a 
half  from  all  other  lay  persons ;  and  be- 
sides, to  grant  a  continuance  of  the  sub- 
sidy on  wool,  wool  fells,  and  leather,  and 
of  three  shillings  on  the  tun  (of  wine), 
and  twelve  pence  on  the  pound  (of  other 
merchandise),  from  Michaelmas  next  en- 
suing for  two  years  thenceforth.  Where- 
upon, by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mons of  this  parliament,  to  cause  a  cer- 
tain number  of  their  body  to  come  before 
our  said  lord  the,  king  and  the  lords,  in 
order  to  hear  and  report  to  their  com- 
panions what  they  should  be  commanded 
by  our  said  lord  the  king.  And  upon  this 
the  said  commons  sent  into  the  presence 
of  our  said  lord  the  king  and  the  said 
lords  twelve  of  their  companions;  to 
whom,  by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  the  said  question  was  declared, 
with  the  answer  by  the  said  lords  sever- 
ally given  to  it.  Which  answer  it  wae 
the  pleasure  of  our  said  lord  the  king, 
that  they  should  report  to  the  rest  of 
their  fellows,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
take  the  sliortest  course  to  comply  with 
the  intention  of  the  said  lords.    Which 

•  This  parliament  sat  ct  Olocerter. 
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report  being  thus  made  to  the  said  com- 
mons, they  were  greatly  disturbed  at  it, 
Haying  and  asserting  it  to  be  much  to  the 
prejudice  and  derogation  of  their  liber- 
ties. And  after  that  our  said  lord  the 
king  had  heard  this,  not  willing  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  at  present,  or  in 
time  to  come,  that  might  anywise  turn 
against  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  they  are  come  to  parliament,  nor 
against  the  liberties  of  the  said  lords, 
wills,  and  grants,  and  declares,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  lords,  as  fol- 
lows ;  to  wit,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  lords  to  debate  together  in  this  pres- 
ent parliament,  and  in  every  other  for 
time  to  come,  in  the  king's  absence,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  remedies  necessary  for  it.  And 
in  like  manner  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commons,  on  their  part,  to  debate  to- 
gether concerning  the  said  condition  and 
remedies.  Provided  always,  that  neither 
the  lords  on  their  part,  nor  the  commons 
on  theirs,  do  make  any  report  to  our  said 
lord  the  king  of  any  grant  granted  by  the 
commons,  and  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  nor 
of  the  communications  of  the  said  grant, 
before  that  the  said  lords  and  commons 
are  of  one  accord  and  agreement  in  this 
matter,  and  then  in  manner  and  form  ac- 
customed, that  is  to  say,  by  the  mouth  of 
tiie  speaker  of  the  said  commons  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  end  that  the  said  lords 
and  commons  may  have  what  they  desire 
(avoir  puissent  leur  gree)  of  oUr  said 
lord  the  king.  Our  said  loiri  the  king 
willing,  moreover,  by  the  consent  of  the 
said  lords,  that  the  communication  had 
in  this  present  parliament  as  above  be 
not  drawn  into  precedent  in  time  to 
come,  nor  be  turned  to  the  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  the  said  commons  are  now  come, 
neither  in  this  present  parliament,  nor  in 
any  other  time  to  come.  But  wills  that 
himself,  and  all  the  other  estates,  should 
be  as  free  as  they  were  before.  Also, 
the  said  last  day  of  parliament,  the  said 

Seaker  prayed  our  said  lord  the  king  on 
e  part  of  the  said  commons,  that  he 
would  grant  the  said  commons,  that  they 
should  depart  in  as  great  liberty  as  other 
commons  had  done  before.  To  which 
the  king  answered,  that  this  pleased  him 
well,  and  that  at  all  times  it  had  been  his 
desire."* 

Every  attentive  reader  will  discover 
this  remarkable  passage  to  illustrate  sev 
eral  points  of  constitutional  law.  For 
hence  it  may  be  perceived:   first,  that 

*  Rot  Pari,  V.  ill.,  p.  611. 
Cc2 


the  king  was  used  in  those  times  to  be 
present  at  debates  of  the  lords,  personal* 
ly  advising  with  them  upon  the  public 
business;  which  also  appears  by  many 
other  passages  on  record  ;  and  this  prac^ 
ticc,  1  conceive,  is  not  abolished  by  the 
king's  present  declaration,  save  as  to 
grants  .of  money,  which  ought  to  be  of 
the  free-will  of  parliament,  and  without 
that  fear  or  influence  which  the  pres^ 
ence  of  so  high  a  person  might  create : 
secondly,  that  it  was  already  the  estab- 
lished law  of  parliament,  that  the  lords 
should  consent  to  the  commons'  grant, 
and  not  the  commons  to  the  lords ;  sincd 
it  is  the  inversion  of  this  order  whereof 
the  commons  complain,  and  it  is  said  ex* 
pressly  that  grants  are  made  by  the  com- 
mons, and  agreed  by  the  lords :  thirdly, 
that  the  lower  house  of  parliament  is 
not,  in  proper  language,  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  but  rather  the  image  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons  of  England ; 
who,  being  the  third  estate,  with  the  no- 
bility and  clergi^,  make  up  and  constitute 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  and  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  crown.* 


*  A  nation  is  entertained  by  many  people,  and 
not  witboot  the  aathorit^r  of  some  very  respecu* 
ble  names,  that  the  king  is  one  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  the  lords  suiritual  and  temporal 
forming  together  the  second^,  as  the  commons  id 
parliament  do  the  third.  This  is  tontradicted  by 
ibe  general  tenour  of  our  ancient  records  and  law* 
books ;  and  indeed  the  analogy  of  other  govern- 
ments ought  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  even  if 
more  reason  for  doubt  appeared  upon  the  face  of 
our  own  authorities.  But  the  inhtantTes  where  the 
three  estates  are  declared  or  implied  to  be  the  no- 
bility, clergy,  and  commons,  or  at  lesst  their  rep; 
resentatives  in  parliament,  are  too  numerous  for 
insertion.  This  land  ntandeth,  says  the  Chancel* 
lor  Stillington,  in  7th  Edward  IV.,  by  three  statek, 
and  above  that  one  principal,  ibal  is,  to  wit,  lords 
spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  commons,  and  oveir 
that,  state  royal,  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king. — 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  S22.  Thus  too  it  is  declared 
that  the  treaty  of  Staples  in  1492  was  to  be  con- 
firmed per  tree  status  regni  AngliA  riti  et  debits 
convocatos,  videlicet  per  prelatos  et  clerum,  nobi- 
les  et  commnnitates  ejusdem  regni.— Hymer,  t 
zii.,  p.  508. 

I  will  not,  however,  suppress  one  passage,  and 
the  only  instance  that  has  occurred  in  my  reading, 
where  the  king  does  appear  to  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  three  estates.  1*he  commons  say,  in 
the  2d  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the  states  of  the  realm 
may  be  compared  to  a  trinitv,  that  is,  the  king,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons. — 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  450.  In  this  expression, 
however,  the  sense  shows,  thst  by  estates  of  the 
reahn  they  meant  members,  or  necessary  parts  of 
theparliament. 

whitelocke,  on  the  ParlianwDtary  Writ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  43,  argues  at  length,  that  the  three  estates  aie 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  which  seems  to  ha^a 
been  a  current  doctrine  among  the  popular  lawyer* 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  reasoning  is 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  baronial  tenure  of  btshope, 
tbe  TaudHy  of  acta  psaaed  againat  their  cttBsent. 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  iii 
illusion  probably  to  this  disagreement 
between  the  houses,  the  king  told  them, 
ibat  the  states  of  psuiiament  were  come 
together  for  the  common  profit  of  the 
jLing  and  kingdom,  and  for  unanimity's 
cake  and  general  consent ;  and  therefore 
he  was  sure  the  commons  would  not  at- 
iempt  nor  say  any  ^ing  but  what  should 
be  ntting  and  conducive  to  unanimity; 
commanding  them  to  meet  together,  and 
communicate  for  the  pubhc  service.* 

It  was  not  only  in  money  bills  that  the 
originating  power  WAS  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  commons.  The  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  commencement  at  least 
of  Edward  Ill.'s  reign,  was  that  the 
commons  presented  petitions,  which  the 
lords  by  themselves,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  council,  having  duly  consid- 
ered, the  sanction  of  the  king  was  noti- 
fied or  withheld.  This  was  so  much  ac- 
cording to  usage,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  commons  requested  the  advice 
of  the  other  house  on  a  matter  before 
them,  it  was  answered,  that  the  ancient 
custom  and  form  of  parliament  had  ever 
fceen  for  the  commons  to  report  their 
own  opinion  to  the  kinf  and  lords,  and 
not  to  the  contrary ;  and  the  king  would 
have  the  ancient  and  laudable  usages  of 
parliament  maintained-f  It  is  singular 
4hat,  in  the  terror  of  innovation,  thelords 
did  not  discover  how  materially  this 
usage  of  parUament  took  off  from  their 
own   legislative   influence.     The  rule, 

md  other  argaments  of  the  SKine  kind;  which 
«ught  go  to  prove  that  there  are  only  at  pretent 
two  estates,  but  caa  never  turn  the  king  into 
•ne. 

The  source  of  this  error  is  an  inattention  to  the 
fdmary  sense  of  the  word  estate  (status),  which 
jneans  an  order  or  condition  into  which  men  are 
•elassed  by  the  institutions  of  society.  It  is  only  in 
•secondary,  or  rather  an  elKptical  application,  that 
it  can  be  referred  to  their  representaUves  in  parlia- 
4B0nt  or  national  councils.  The  lords  temporal, 
indeed,  of  England  are  identical  with  the  estate 
of  the  nobility ;  but  the  house  of  commons  is  not, 
jlrictly  spesiing,  the  estate  of  commonalty,  to 
which  its  members  belong,  and  from  which  they 
«ie  deputed.  So  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are 
properly  speaking  one  of  the  estates,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  such  m  the  older  authorities,  21  Ric. 
il..  Rot.  Pari.,  T.  iii,  p.  348,  thou|(h  latterly  the 
Jopds  spiritual  in  parliament  acquired,  with  less 
correctness,  that  appellation.— Hody  on  Convoca- 
4ions,  p.  4S6.  The  bishops,  indeed,  maj  be  said 
«QpstnictiTely  to  represent  the  whole  or  the  cler- 
ay,  with  whose  grievances  they  are  supposed  to  be 
■est  acquainted,  and  whose  rights  it  is  their  pecu- 
liar dut^  to  defend.  And  I  do  not  find  that  the  in- 
lerior  clergy  had  an?  other  representation  in  the 
oortes  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  where  the  eccleai- 
astkal  order  was  always  connted  among  the  ea* 
tetes  of  the  roslm 

•  r.  083.         t  Bqt.  Plisl.,  6  R.  lU  p.  100- 


however,  was  not  observed  in  Buoceedk 

ing  times;  bills  originated  indiscrimi* 
nately  in  either  house ;  and  indeed  som« 
acts  of  Henry  Y.,  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  grounded  on  any  petition,  may  be 
suspected,  from  the  manner  of  their  in- 
sertion in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  to  have 
been  proposed  on  the  king^s  part  to  the 
commons.*  But  there  is  one  manifest 
instance  in  the  18th  of  Henry  VI.,  where 
the  king  requested  the  commons  to  give 
their  authority  to  such  regulationsf  ae 
his  council  might  have  provided  for  re- 
dressing the  abuse  of  purveyance;  to 
which  they  assented.  ^ 

If  we  are  to  choose  constitutional  pre 
cedents  from  seasons  of  tranquillity  rath- 
er than  disturbance,  wliich  surely  is  the 
only  means  of  preserving  justice  or  con- 


♦  Stat.  2  H.  v.,  c.  6, 7,  8, 9.    4  H.  VI.,  c.  7. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  irol.  ▼.,  p.  7.  It  appears  by  a  caa* 
in  the  year-book  of  the  thirty-third  of  Hemy  YI^ 
that,  where  the  lords  made  only  some  minor  alter- 
ations in  a  bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  commona, 
even  if  it  related  to  a  grant  of  money,  the  custom 
was  not  to  remand  it  for  their  assent  to  the  amend- 
ment. —  Brooke's  Abridgment:  ParliamenL  4. 
The  passage  is  worth  extracting,  in  order  to  illn^ 
trate  the  course  of  proceeding  in  parliament  at 
that  time.  Case  tfnit  que  Sir  J.  P.  rait  attaint  de 
certeyn  trespas  par  acte  de  parliament,  dont  let 
commons  furent  assentus,  quesil  ne  fient  eins  per 
tiel  jour  que  M  forfeytera  tiel  somme,  et  lee  aeign* 
eurs  done  plus  loqge  jour,  et  le  bil  nient  rebaile  al 
commons  arrere ;  et  per  Kirby,  clerk  des  roles  del 
parliament,  Tuse  del  parliament  est,  que  si  bil 
vient  primes  a  les  commons,  et  ils  pasaent  ceo,  il 
est  use  d*endorser  ceo  en  tiel  forme ;  Soit  bayle  m 
seigniors ;  et  si  les  seigniors  lu  Uroyne  alteront  la 


bil,  donqpes  est  uses  liTerar  ceo  aJ  clerkedelpar- 
liament  destre  enrol  saunz  endorser  ceo  . . .  £t  si 
les  seigniors  volent  alter  un  bil  in  ceo*  que  poet  ee- 
toye  ore  le  bil,  ils  poyent  sauiiz  rem^re  ceo  al 
commons,  come  si  les  coaomons  ^unte  poandafa 
pur  quatnorans,  et  les  grantent  nisi  par  aeuz  ana^ 
ceo  ne  serra  rebajrle  al  commons ;  nes  si  ies  com- 
mons grauntent  niai  pur  deux  ans,  et  les  seigneurs 
pur  quatre  ans,  la  ceo  serra  reliver  al  commons,  et 
en  cest  case  les  seigniors  doyent  fairs  un  sedule  de 
lour  intent,  ua  d'eodoner  le  bi]  en  oeste  forms^ 
Les  seigneurs  ceo  assentent  purdurer  par  quatuor 
ans;  et  quant  les  commons  ount  le  bil  amre,  et  na 
volent  aasenter  a  ceo,  ceo  ne  poet  estre  un  actrs, 
mes  si  les  commons  talent  aseenter,  donqoes  ila 
indorie  leur  respons  aor  le  meigent  ne  baan  deiiif 
le  bil  en  tiel  forme,  Les  conunons  eont  assentaosal 
sedul  des  seigniors,  a  raesme  cesty  bil  annexe,  et 
donques  sera  bayle  ad  cjerke  del  parliament,  nt 
suora.  Et  si  un  bil  soit  primes  liver  al  seigniora, 
et  le  bU  passe  eux,  ile  ne  usontde  fayre  ascnne»> 
doraement,  mess  de  mitter  le  bil  as  commons,  si 
donques  si  le  bil  pasae  les  commons,  il  est  use 
destre  issint  endorce,  Les  commons  sont  assent- 
ants,  et  ceo  prove  que  il  ad  passe  les  seigniars  de- 


vant,  et  lour  assent  est  a  cest  passer  del  seigniois ; 
et  ideo  cest  acte  supra  neat  boa,  | 
fiiit  rebaile  as  commons. 


A  singular  assertion  is  made  in  the  year-book  21 
E.  IV..  p.  48  (Maynard's  edit.),  that  a  subsidy 
granted  by  the  commons  virithoat  assent  of  the 

I  is  good  enough.    This  caanot  auiely  has* 

Uw  at  that  Mom. 
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iistencj,  but  little  ratrinsic  authority  can 
be  giveii  to  the  following  declaration  of 

rliamentary  law  in  the  11th  of  Richard 
"In  this  parliament  (the  roll  says) 
all  the  lords  as  well  spiritnal  and  tem- 
poral there  i^sent,  claimed  as  their  lib- 
erty and  privilege^  that  the  great  matters 
'  moved  in  this  parliament,  and  to  be  moved 
in  other  parliaments  for  time  to  come, 
touching  the  peers  of  the  land,  should  be 
treated,  adjudged,  and  debated  according 
to  the  course  of  parliament,  and  not  by 
the  civil  law,  nor  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  used  in  the  other  lower  courts  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  claim,  liberty,  and 
privileges,  the  king  graciously  allowed 
and  granted  them  in  full  parliament.*'* 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  asser- 
tion of  paramount  privilege  was  made  in 
very  irregular  times,  when  the  king  was 
al  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester 
and  his  associates,  and  that  it  had  a  view 
to  the  immediate  object  of  justifying  their 
violent  proceedings  against  the  opposite 
party,  and  taking  away  the  restraint  of 
the  common  law.  It  stands  as  a  danger- 
ous rock  to  be  avoided,  not  a  lighthouse 
to  guide  us  along  the  channel.  The  law 
of  parliament,  as  determined  by  regular 
custom,  is  incorporated  into  our  constitu- 
tion ;  but  not  so  as  to  warrant  an  indef- 
inite, uncontrollsible  assumption  of  pow- 
er in  any  case,  least  of  all  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure, where  the  form  and  the  essence 
of  justice  are  inseparable  from  each  oth- 
er. And,  in  foct,  this  claim  of  the  lords, 
whatever  gloss  Sir  E.  Coke  may  put  upon 
it,  was  never  intended  to  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  the  lower  house. 
I  should  not  perhaps  have  noticed  this 
passage  so  strongly  if  it  had  not  be|Bn 
made  the  basis  of  extravagant  assertions 
as  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  ;t  the 
i^irit  of  which  exaggerations  might  not 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  times  wherein  Sir  £. 
Coke  lived,  though  I  think  they  produced 
a!t  several  later  periods  no  slight  mis- 
chief, some  consequences  of  wnich  we 
may  still  have  to  experience. 

The  want  of  all  judicial  authority,  ei- 
CootMted  ^^®^  ^  ^®*^®  process  or  to  exam- 
•lecciona  ine  witnesses,  together  with  the 
•Rmined  "®"^  shortness  of  sessions,  de- 
'  prived  the  house  of  commons  of 
what  is  now  considered  one  of  it^  most 
Aindamental  privileges,  the  cognizance 
of  disputed  elections.  Upon  a  false  re- 
turn by  the  sheriff,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  through  the  king  or  his  council.  Six 
mgtances  only,  I  believe,  oecur  during  the 


•  Rot  ParU  ▼ol.  iii,  p.  M4. 
t  Oofc«^  4tb  iMtitutSy  p.  1&. 


reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  family,  wlierck 
in  the  misconduct  o\  mistake  of  the  sher- 
iff ie  recorded  to  have  called  for  a  spe^ 
cific  animadversion,  though  it  was  u-e- 
quently  the  ground  of  general  eomplaint, 
and  even  of  some  statutes.  The  first  nn 
in  the  12th  of  Edward  11.,  when  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  council  against  a 
false  return  for  the  bounty  of  Devon,  the' 
petitioner  having  been  duly  elected.  II 
was  referred  to  the  court  of  exchequer 
to  summon  the  sheriff  before  them.*  The 
next  occurs  in  the  36th  of  E.  III.,  when 
a  writ  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Lan- 
cashire, after  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, to  inquire  at  the  county-court  into 
the  validity  of  the  election ;  and  upon  hi9 
neglect,  a  second  writ  issued  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  to  satisfy  themselves 
about  this  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
and  report  the  truth  into  chancery.  Thi9 
inquiry  after  the  dissolution  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  wages  fdr  attendance,  to 
which  the  knights  unduly  returned  could 
have  no  pretence.f  We  find  t  third  case 
in  the  7th  of  Richard  11.,  when  the  king 
took  notice  that  Thomas  de  Camoys, 
who  tvas  summoned  by  writ  to  the  house 
of  peers,  had  been  elected  knight  fo? 
Snrrv,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to  return 
anoth^r.^  In  the  same  year,  the  town  of  - 
Shaftsbury  petiti^ed  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  against  a  false  return  of  the 
sheriff  of  Dorset,  and  prayed  them  to  or- 
der remedy.  Nothing  further  appears  re- 
specting this  petition.^  This  is  the  flrsf 
instance  of  the  commons  being  noticed' 
in  matters  of  election.  But  the  next 
case  is  more  material :  in  the  5th  of  Hen-' 
ry  IV.,  the  commons  prayed  the  king  and 
lords  in  parliament,  that  because  the  writ 
of  summons  to  parliament  was  not  sufll- 
ciently  returned  by  the  sheriff  of  Rut- 
land, this  matter  might  be  examined  in' 
parliament,  and  in  case  of  default  found* 
therein,  an  exemplaiy  punishment  might 
be  infficted;  whereupon  the  lords  sent' 
for  the  sheriff  and  Onelyy,  the  knight  re- 
turned, as  well  as  for  Thorp,  who  had  beeiv 
duly  elected,  and  having  examined  into 
the  facts  of  the  case,  directed  the  return  to 
be  amended,  by  the  insertion  of  Thorp^ 
name,  and  committed  the  sheriff  to  tW 
Fleet,  till  he  should  pay  a  fine  at  the 
king's  pleasure. II  The  last  passage  that 
I  can  produce  is  from  the  roll  of  18  H. 
VT.,  where  "  it  is  considered  by  the  king„ 
with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords. 

*  GlaDvii's  Reports  of  Elections,  edit  1774.    I» 
troduction,  p,  12.  1 4  Pryime,  p.  261. 

t  61anTil*s  Reports,  ibid.,  from  Prymie. 
I  Id.  ibid, 
i  Ibid.,  and  Rot  FaiL,  vol.  iiL,|ft.  £30.  * 
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spiritual  and  temporal/'  that  whereas  no 
knights  have  been  ^returned  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  sheriff  shall  be  directed, 
by  another  writ,  to  hold  a  court  and  to 
proceed  to  an  election,  proclaiming  that 
no  person  shall  come  armed,  nor  any  tu- 
multuous proceeding  take  place ;  some- 
thing of  which  sort  appears  to  have  ob- 
structed the  execution  of  the  first  writ. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  commons  are 
not  so  much  as  named  in  this  entry.* 
But  several  provisions  were  made  by  stat- 
ute under  the  Lancastrian  kings,  when 
seats  in  parliament  became  much  mote 
an  object  of  competition  than  before,  to 
check  the  partiality  of  the  sheriffs  in  ma- 
king undue  returns.  One  act  (11  H.  IV., 
c.  1)  gives  the  justices  of  assize  power 
to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  inflicts  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  the 
sheriff.  Another  (6  H.,  VI.,  c.  4)  miti- 
gates the  rigour  of  the  former,  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  sheriff  or  the  kni^rhts  re- 
turned by  him  to  traverse  the  mauests 
before  the  justices ;  that  is,  to  be  neard 
in  their  own  defence,  whibh,  it  seems, 
had  not  been  permitted  to  them.  An- 
other (83  H.  VI.,  c.  14)  gives  an  addi- 
tional penalty  upon  false  returns  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  These  statutes  con- 
spire with  many  other  testimonies  to 
manifest  the  rising  importance  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  gentlemen  of  landed  estates 
(whatever  might  be  the  case  in  petty 
boroughs)  sought  for  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional representation. 
.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  original 
In  whom  voters  for  county  representa- 
Irwing  tor"'  tives,  the  first  statute  that  regu- 
knifchu  re-  lates  their  election,  so  far  from 
aided.  limiting  the  privilege  to  tenants 
in  capite,  appears  to  place  it  upon  a  very 
large  and  democratical  foundation.  For 
(as  I  rather  conceive,  though  not  without 
much  hesitation),  not  only  all  freeholders, 
but  all  persons  whatever  present  at  the 
county-court,  were  declared  or  rendered 
capable  of  voting  for  the  knight  of  their 
shire.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
inference  from  the  expressions  of  7  H. 
IV.,  c.  15,  "  all  who  are  there  present,  as 
well  suiters  duly  summoned  for  that 
cause  as  others. "f    And  this  acquires 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  ▼ol.  v.,  p.  7. 

t  3  Prynne's  Register,  p.  187.  This  hypothesis, 
Chough  embraced  oy  Prynne.  is,  I  confess,  much 
opposed  to  general  opinion  ;  and  a  yery  respectable 
living  writer  treats  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
statute  7  H.  IV.  as  chimerical.  The  woids  cited 
In  the  text  "  as  others,"  mean  only,  accoiding  to 
him,  suiters  not  duly  summoned.— Hey  wood  on 
Elections,  toI.  i.,  o.  20.  But,  as  I  presume,  the 
summons  to  freehcdden  was  by  general  proebuma- 


some  degree  of  confirmation  from  iha 
later  statute,  8  H.  VI.,  c.  7,  which,  re* 
citing  that ''  elections  of  knights  of  shires 
have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very 
great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  number 
of  people  dwelling  within  the  same  coun- 
ties, of  the  which  most  part  was  peofdc 
of  small  substance  and  of  no  value,"  con- 
fines the  elective  franchise  to  freeholders 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings. 

The  representation  of  towns  in  parlia- 
ment was  founded  upon  two  Elections  or 
principles ;  of  consent  to  public  BurgeMea. 
burdens  and  of  advice  in  public  meas- 
ures, especially  such  as  related  to  trade 
and  shipping.  Upon  both  these  accounts 
it  was  natural  for  the  kings  who  first 
summoned  them  to  parliament,  little  fore- 
seeing that  such  half-emanci]jated  burgh- 
ers would  ever  clip  the  loftiest  plumes 
of  their  prerogative,  to  make  these  as- 
semblies numerous,  and  summQn  mem- 
bers from  every  town  of  consideration 
in  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  writ  of  33  E. 
I.  directs  the  sheriffs  to  cause  deputies 
to  be  elected  to  a  general  council  from 
every  city,  borough,  and  trading  town. 
And  although  the  last  words  are  omitted 
in  subsequent  writs,  yet  their  spirit  was 
preserved ;  many  towns  having  constant- 
ly returned  members  to  parUament  by 
regular  summonses  from  the  shehfls, 
which  were  no  chartered  boroughs,  nor 
had  apparently  any  other  claim  than  their 
populousness  or  commerce.  These  are 
now  called  boroughs  by  prescription.* 


tion ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  differ- 
ence there  could  be  between  summoned  and  un- 
summoned  suiters.  And  if  the  words  are  supposed 
to  glance  at  the  private  summonses  to  a  few  friends, 
by  means  of  which  the  sheriffs  were  accustomed 
to  procure  a  clandestine  election,  one  can  bardly 
imagine  that  such  persons  would  be  styled  "duly 
summoned."  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
these  large  expressions  were  inadvertently  need, 
and  that  they  led  to  that  inundation  of  voters  with- 
out property,  which  rendered  the  subsequent  act 
of  Henry  vl.  necessary.  Thai  of  Henry  IV.  had 
itself  been  occasioned  by  an  opposite  evjl,  the  close 
election  of  knights  by  a  few  persons  ui  the  name 
of  the  county. 

Yet  the  consequence  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV. 
was  not  to  let  in  too  many  voters,  or  to  render  elec- 
tions tumultuous,  in  the  largest  of  English  coun- 
ties, whatever  it  might  be  in  others.  Prynne  has 
published  some  sinsular  sheriffs*  indentures  for  the 
county  of  York,  all  during  the  interval  between  the 
acts  of  Henry  1 V.  and  Henry  VI.,  which  are  sealed 
by  a  few  persons  calling  themselves  the  attorneys 
of  some  peers  and  ladies,  who,  as  far  as  appears, 
had  solely  returneii  the  knights  of  that  shire.— 3 
Prynne,  p.  152.  What  degree  of  weight  these 
anomalous  returns  ought  to  possess,  1  leave  to  the 
reader. 

*  The  majority  of  prescrifytive  boroughs  have 
prescriptive  corporations,  which  carry  the  legal* 
which  IS  not  always  Ihe  dmwsI  preeomption  ofsn 
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Besides  these  respeetable  towns,  there 
were  some  of  a  less  eminent  figure, 
which  had  writs  directed  to  them  as  an- 
cient demesnes  of  the  crown.  During 
times  of  arbitrary  taxation,  the  crown 
had  set  tallages  alike  upon  its  chartered 
boroughs  and  upon  its  tenants  in  de- 
mesne. When  parliamentary  consent 
became  indispensable,  the  free  tenants  in 
ancient  demesne,  or  rather  such  of  them 
as  inhabited  some  particular  rills,  were 
called  to  parliament  among  the  other 
representatives  of  the  commons. .  They 
are  usually  specified  distinctly  from  the 
other  classes  of  representatives  in  grants 
of  subsidies  throughout  the  parliaments 
of  the  two  first  Edwards,  till,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Third's  reign,  they 
were  confounded  with  oidinarv  burges- 
ses.* This  is  the  foundation  of  that  par- 
ticular species  of  elective  franchise  inci- 
dent to  what  we  denominate  burgage 
tenure ;  which,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown.f 

The  proper  constituents  therefore  of 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  in  parliament 
appear  to  have  been — 1.  All  chartered 
boroughs,  whether  they  derived  their 
privileges  from  the  crown  or  from  a 
mesne  lord,  as  several  in  Cornwall  did 
from  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans  ;|  3. 
AIL  towns  which  were  the  ancient  or  the 
actual  demesne  of  the  crown;  3.  All 
considerable  places,  though  unincorpo- 
rated, which  could  afford  to  defray  the 
ezpensea  of  their  representatives,  and 
had  a  notable  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
lare.  But  no  parhnnent  ever  perf^tly 
corresponded   with   this   theoiy.     The 


oiiginal  charter.  But  "many  boroughs  and  towna 
m  England  haTe  burgeaaea  by  prescription,  that 
never  were  incorporated. "—Cb.  J.  Hobart  in  Duu- 

Einnon  Case,  Hobart's  Reports,  p.  15.  And  Mr. 
uders  thinks,  I  know  not  how  justly,  that  in  the 
age  of  Edward  I.,  which  is  most  to  our  immediate 
INirpoae,  **  there  were  not  perhaps  thirty  corpora- 
tions in  the  kingdom."— Reports  of  Elections,  ^oL 
1.,  p.  98.  But  1  must  allow  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  sound  lawyers,  the  representation  of  unchar- 
tered, or  at  least  unincorporated  boroughs,  was  rath- 
er a  reai  privilege,  and  founded  upon  tenure,  than 
one  arising  out  of  iheir  share  in  public  contributions. 
-Ch.  J.  Holt  in  Ashby  v.  White,  2  Ld.  Raymond, 
951 .  Heywood  on  Borough  Elections,  p.  U.  This 
inquiry  is  very  obscure  ;  and  perhaps  the  more  so, 
because  the  learning  directed  towards  it  has  more 
frequently  been  that  of  advocates  pleading  for  their 
clienu  than  of  unbiased  antiquaries.  If  this  be 
kept  in  view,  the  lover  of  constitutional  history 
will  find  much  information  in  several  of  the  re- 
ported cases  on  controverted  elections  j  particu- 
larly those  of  Tewksbury  and  Liskeard  in  Peck* 
weirs  Reports,  toI.  i. 

*  Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  75,  80,  and  163.  Case 
f  Tewksbury,  in  PeckweU*s  Reports,  voL  i,  p. 
)78. 

t  Littleton,  s.  168, 168.  %  BnAj,  p.  97. 


writ  was  addressed  in  general  po^^^of 
terms  to  the  sheriif,  requiring  thftsiiertf 
him  to  cause  two  knights  to  be  S' ®"*^' 
elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  ^'"^^^ 
county,  two  citizens  from  every  city,  and 
two  burgesses  from  every  borough.  It 
rested  altogether  upon  him  to  determine 
what  towns  should  exercise  this  fran- 
chise ;  and  it  is  really  incredible,  with  all 
the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  those 
times,  what  frauds  the  sheriffs  ventured 
to  commit  in  executing  this  trust.  Though 
parliaments  met  almost  every  year,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  so  notori- 
ous a  fkct,  it  was  the  continual  practice 
of  sheriffs  to  omit  boroughs  that  had 
been  in  recent  habit  of  electing  mem- 
bers, and  to  return  upon  the  writ  thai 
there  were  no  more  within  their  county. 
Thus,  in  the  12th  of  Edward  III.,  the  sher- 
iff of  Wiltshire,  after  returning  two  citi- 
zens for  Salisbury,  and  burgesses  for  two- 
boroughs,  concludes  with  these  words: 
'*  There  are  no  other  cities  or  boroughs 
within  my  bailiwick.'*  Yet  in  fact  eight 
other  towns  had  sent  members  to  pre- 
ceding parliaments.  So-  in  the  0th  of 
Bdward  II.,  the  sheriff  of  Bucks  declared 
that  he  had  no  borough  within  his  county 
except  Wycomb ;  though  Wendover,  Ag- 
mondesbam,  and  Marlow  had  twice  made 
returns  since  that  king's  accession.*  And 
from  this  catise  alone  it  has  happened 
that  many  towns  called  boroughs,  and 
having  a  charter  and  constitution  as  such, 
have  never  returned  members  to  parlia^ 
ment;  some  of  which  are  now  among 
the  most  considerable  in  England,  as 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Macclesfield. f 
It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Bra 
dy,|  that  these  returns  may  not  appear  so 
false  and  collusive  if  we  suppose  the  sher- 
iff to  mean  only  that  there  were  no  res^ 
ident  burgesses  within  these  boroughs  fit 
to  be  returned,  or  that  the  expense  of 
their  wages  would  be  too  heavy  for  the 
place  to  support.  And  no  doubt  the  lat- 
ter [Hea,  whether  Implied  or  not  in  the  re- 
turn, was  very  frequently  an  inducement 
to  the  sheriffs  to  spare  the  smaller  bor- 

*  Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  110.  3  Prynne,  p.  231. 
The  latter  even  argues  that  this  power  of  omittinj 
ancient  boroughs  was  lesally  vested  in  the  sherin 
before  the  5th  of.  Richard  II.,  and  though  the  lan- 
guage of  that  act  implies  the  contrary  of  this  posi- 
tion, yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  or  our 
parliamentary  boroughs  by  prescription,  especially 
such  as  were  then  unincorporated,  are  indebted 
for  their  privileges  to  the  exercise  of  the  sberifTs 
discretion ;  not  founded  on  partiality,  which  would 
rather  have  led  him  to  omit  them,  but  on  the  broad 
principle  that  they  were  sufficiently  opulent  and 
important  to  send  representatives  to  parliament. 

{  Willis,  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  toI.  i.,  preface, 
p.  36.  tP.llt 
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oughs.  The  wages  of  kni^ts  were  fonr 
•hulings  a  day,  levied  on  ail  freeholden, 
or  at  least  on  all  holding  by  knight-ser- 
vice, within  the  county.*  Those  of  bnr- 
gesses  were  half  that  sum  ;t  but  even  this 
pittance  was  raised  with  reluctance  and 
difficulty  from  miserable  burghers,  little 
solicitous  about  political  franchises.  Pov- 
erty, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
aa  a  legal  excuse.  In  the  6th  of  £.  II., 
the  sheriff  of  Northujmberland  returns  to 
the  writ  of  summons,  that  all  his  knights 
are  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  county ;  ^ 
and  in  the  1st  of  E.  III.,  that  they  were 
too  much  ravaged  by  their  enemies  to 
jKnd  any  raem^rs  to  parliament.^  The 
sheriffis  of  Lancashire,  after  several  re- 

*  It  i«  a  perplexing  fiuestion,  whether  freehold- 
ers in  soccege  were  liable  to  contribute  towards 
the  wages  of  knights;  and  authorities  might  be 
piodacra  on  both  sides.  The  more  probable  sup- 
position is  that  the?  were  not  exempted.  See  the 
various  petitions  relating  to  thepayment  of  wages 
in  Prjnne^s  fourth  Register.  Tiiis  is  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  question  as  to  their  right  of  suf- 
frage. See  ante,  p.  360.  Freeholders  within  fran- 
diises  made  repeated  endeavours  to  exempt  them- 
■eWes  from  payment  of  wages.  Thus  in  9  H.  IV. 
it  was  settled  by  parliament,  that,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  on  this  subject  between  the  people  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  those  of  the  Isle  of  £ly,  the 
latter  shonld  pay  200/.  and  be  quit  in  future  of  all 
diarges  on  that  accoont — Rot  Part.,  vol  it.,  p. 
363.  By  this  means  the  inhabitants  of  that  fran- 
chise seem  to  have  purchased  Che  right  of  suffrag^e, 
which  they  still  enjoy,  though  not,  I  suppose,  suit- 
ers to  the  counts-court.  In  most  other  franchises, 
•od  in  many  cities  erected  into  distinct  connties, 
the  same  privilege  of  votinff  for  kni2hts  of  the 
shire  is  practicafly  exercised;  but  wneiher  this 
has  not  proceeded  as  much  from  the  tendency  of 
returning  officers  and  of  parliament  to  favour  the 
right  of  election  m  doubtful  cases,  as  from  the 
merits  of  their  pretensions,  mar  be  a  queition. 

t  The  wages  of  knights  and  burgesses  were  first 
reduced  to  this  certain  sum  by  the  writs  De  levan- 
dis  expensis,  16  E.  II. — Prynne's  fourth  Register, 
p.  53.  These  were  issued  at  the  request  of  those 
who  had  served  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
and  included  a  certain  number  of  days,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  county  whence  they  came, 
for  going  and  returning.  It  appears  by  these  that 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  were  reckoned  a  day's 
journey ;  which  may  correct  the  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  bad  roads  and  tardy  locomotions  that  are 
■ometimes  eotertsined.— See  Prynne's  fourth  part, 
ami  Willis's  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  passim. 

The  latest  entries  of  writs  for  expenses  in  the 
elose  rolls  are  of  2  H.  V. ;  but  they  may  be  proved  to 
Have  issued  much  longer ;  and  Prynne  traces  them 
to  the  end  of  Henry  VIlI.'s  reign,  p.  495.  With- 
oat  the  formality  of  this  writ,  a  very  few  instances 
of  towns  remunerating  their  burgesses  for  attend- 
ance in  parliament  are  Known  to  have  occurred  in 
later  times.  Andrew  Marvel  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  the  last  who  received  this  honourable 
salary.  A  modem  book  asserts  that  wages  were 
paid  in  some  Cornish  borou^s  as  late  as  the 
eighteenth  century .~Lyson*s  Cornwall,  preface,  p. 
zxxii. ;  but  the  passage  quoted  in  proof  of  this  is 
not  precise  enough  to  support  ao  unlikely  a  fact. 

t  3  Prynne,  p.  165. 


turns  that  they  had  no  boroughs  within 
their  county,  though  Wigan,  Liverpool, 
and  Preston  were  such,  alleged  at  length 
that  none  otight  to  be  called  upon  on  ae- 
count  of  their  poverty.  This  return  was 
constantly  made,  from  3d  E.  III.  to  tbm 
reign  of  Henry  VL* 

The  elective  franchise  was  deemed  by 
the  boroughs  no  privilege  or  j^^^^ 
blessing,  but  rather,  dunng  the  orboroogto 
chief  part  of  this  period,  an  in-  ^o  wnd 
tolerable  grievance.  Where  the^  monbei*. 
could  not  persuade  the  sheriff  to  omit 
sending  his  writ  to  them,  they  set  it  al 
defiance  b^  sending  no  return.  And  this 
seldom  failed  to  succeed,  so  that  aft^ 
one  or  two  refusals  to  comply,  which 
brought  no  punishment  upon  them,  they 
were  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  in« 
significance.  The  town  of  Torrington, 
in  Devonshire,  went  farther*  and  obtained 
a  charter  of  exemption  from  sending  bur- 
gesses, grounded  upon  what  the  charter 
asserts  to  appear  on  the  rolls  of  dianco- 
ry,  that  it  had  never  been  represented 
before  the  21st  of  £.  III.  This  is  abao- 
lutely  false,  and  is  a  proof  how  httle  we 
can  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  recorda, 
Torrington  having  made  not  less  than 
twenty-two  returns  before  that  time.  It 
is  curious,  that  in  spite  of  this  charter,  the 
town  sent  members  to  the  two  ensuintf 
parliaments,  and  then  ceased  for  ever.f 
Richard  II.  gave  the  inhabitants  of  €k>lr 
chester.a  dispensation  from  returning  bur* 
gesses  for  &fe  years,  in  consideration  of 
the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in  forti- 
fying the  town.t  But  this  immunity, 
from  whatever  reason,  was  not  regarded, 
Colchester  having  continued  to  make  re* 
turns  as  before. 

The  partiality  of  sheriffs  in  leaving  out 
boroughs  whicn  were  accustomed  in  old 
time  to  come  to  the  parliament,  was  re- 
pressed, as  far  as  law  could  repress  it,  by 
a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  which  imposed  a 
fine  on  them  for  such  neglect,  and  upon 
any  member  of  parliament  who  should 
absent  himself  from  his  duty.^  But  it  is, 
I  think,  highly  probable,  that  a  great  part 
of  those  who  were  elected  from  the  bor- 
oughs did  not  trouble  themselves  with  at- 
tendance  in  parliament.  The  sheriff  even 
found  it  necessary  to  take  sureties  for 
their  execution  of  so  burdensome  a  duty, 
whose  names  it  was  usual,  down  to  tfie 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  endorse 
upon  the  writ  along  with  those  of  the 
elected.]  ,  This  expedient  is  not  likely  to 


*  4  Prynne,  p.  317. 
t  3  Prynne,  p.  241 


t  Id.,  p.  320. 


^ ^ — ,    6  5  R.  H.,  Stat  ii,  e.  4. 

11  Luders's  Repoits,  vol.  i.,  p.  15.    SometioMi 
an  elected  bu^ess  abaolately  raftiasd  to  go  to  par> 
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haTo  been  rery  sacoessfnl ;  and  the  small 
number,  comparatively  speaking,  of  writs 
for  expenses  of  members  for  boroughs, 
which  have  been  published  by  Prsmne, 
while  those  for  the  knights  of  shires  are 
almost  complete,  leads  to  a  strong  pre- 
tomption  that  their  attendance  was  very 
defective.  This  statute  of  Richard  II. 
produced  no  sensible  effect. 

By  what  person  the  election  of  bor- 
Wbothe  9®ss^  ^^B  usually  made  is  a 
eieeu»raiii  question  of  great  obscurity, 
Knvnciw  ^hich  is  still  occasionaSy  deba- 
'^"^  ted  before  committees  of  pailia* 
ment.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon practice  for  a  very  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  corporation  to  make 
the  election  in  the  county-court ;  and  their 
names,  as  actual  electors,  are  generally 
returned  upon  the  writ  by  the  sheriff.* 
But  we  cannot  surely  be  warranted  by 
this  to  infer  that  they  acted  in  any  other 
capacity  than  as  deputies  of  the  whole 
body,  and  indeed  it  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  they  chose  such  and  such 
persons  by  the  assent  of  the  communi- 
ty ;t  by  which  word,  in  an  ancient  cor- 
porate borough,  it  seems  natural  to  un- 
derstand the  freemen  participating  in  its 
general  franchises,  rather  than  the  ruling 
body,  which,  in  many  instances  at  pres- 
ent, add  always  perhaps  in  the  earliest 
age  of  corporations,  derived  its  authority 
by  delegation  from  the  rest.  The  con- 
sent, however,  of  the  inferior  freemen 
we  may  easily  believe  to  have  been 
merely  nominal ;  and  from  being  nomi- 
nal, it  would  in  many  places  come  by  de- 
grees not  to  be  required  at  all ;  the  cor- 
poration, specially  so  denominated,  or 
municipal  government,  acquiring  by 
length  of  usage  an  exclusive  privilege  in 
Section  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
Uiey  did  in  local  administration.  This, 
at  leasty  appears  to  me  a  more  probable 
hypothesis  than  that  of  Dr.  Brady,  who 
Hmits  the  original  right  of  election  in  all 
corporate  boroughs  to  the  aldermen  or 
other  capital  burgesses4 

The  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
Hambara  of  ^nons,  from  this  occasional  dis- 
the  House  use  of  ancient  boroughs,  as 
•rcommoiM.  ^ell  as  from  the  creation  of 
new  ones,  underwent  some  fluctuation, 
during  the  period  subject  to  our  review. 
Two  hundred  citizens  and  burgesses  sat 
in  the  parliament  held  by  Edward  I.  in 

Nament,  and  drove  bis  constituenu  to  a  fresh 
ehotce.--3  Prynnaf,  p.  277. 

•  3  Pryime,  p.  2S2. 

i  Mom,  p.  257,  de  asaenMi  totius  eonumimta- 
Cfa  predicts  etegrrunt  R.  W.,  so  in  sevemi  other 
iOBtanoM  quoted' m  the  emoing  pagw. 

I  Brady  on  Boroogba,  p.  13^  6lc. 


his  twentythird  year,  the  eartiest  epodi 
of  acknowledged  representation.  But  in 
the  reigns  of  £dward  III.  and  his  three 
successors,  about  ninety  places,  on  sd 
average,  returned  members,  so  that  we 
may  reckon  this  part  of  the  commons  al 
one  hundred  and  eighty.*  These,  if  reg« 
ular  in  their  duties,  might  appear  an  over« 
balance  for  the  seventy-four  knights  who 
sat  with  them.  But  the  dignity  of  an« 
cient  lineage,  territorial  wealth,  and  mil- 
itary character,  in  times  when  the  feudal 
spirit  was  hardly  extinct,  and  that  of 
chivalry  at  its  height,  made  these  burgh* 
ers  veil  their  heads  to  the  landed  aris^ 
tocracy.  It  is  pretty  manifest  that  the 
knights,  though  doubtless  with  some  sup- 
port from  the  representatives  of  towns^ 
sustained  the  chief  brunt  of  battle  against 
the  crown.  The  rule  and,  intention  of 
our  old  constitution  was,  that  each  coun* 
ty,  city,  or  borough  should  elect  deputies 
out  of  its  own  body,  resident  amon^r 
themselves,  and  consequently  acquainted 
with  their  necessities  and  grievances.t 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  discover 
at  what  time,  and  by  what  degrees,  the 
practice  of  election  swerved  from  this 
strictness.  But  I  have  not  been  able  te 
trace  many  steps  of  the  transition.  The 
number  of  practising  lawyers  who  sat  in 
parliament,  of  which  there  are  several 
complaints,  seems  to  afford  an  inference 
that  it  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  £dward 
III.  Besides  several  petitions  of  the 
commons,  that  none  but  knights  or  repi>« 
table  squires  should  be  returned  for 
shires,  an  ordinance  was  made  in  the 
forty-sixth  of  his  reign  that  no  lawyer 
practising  in  the  king's  court,  nor  sheriff 
during  his  shrievalty,  be  returned  knight 
for  a  county ;  because  these  lawyers  put 
forward  many  petitions  in  the  name  of 
the  commons,  which  only  concerned  their 
clients.}  This  probably  wss  truly  al« 
leged,  as  we  may  guess  from  the  vast 
number  of  proposals  for  changing  the 
course  of  legal  process  which  fill  the 

•  Willis,  Notitia  Parliamentsria,  vol.  iii.,  p.  96» 
&e.    3  PrniDtf,  p.  2St4,  dee. 

t  In  4  Kdw.  11.^  tbe  sheriff  of  Rutland  made  thi* 
return  :  Eligi  feci  in  pleno  comitatu,  loco  duorom 
Riilitum,  eo  quod  milites  non  sunt  in  hoc  eomitatd 
commorantes,  dnoa  hominea  de  comitatu  Rutland, 
de  discretioribos  et  ad  laborandum  pot^ntiortbns, 
dee.— 3  Ptynne,  p.  170.  But  this  denciencf  of  ac- 
tual knights  soon  became  ^erf  common.  In  19  B/ 
II.  there  were  twentf-eight  memhera  returned^ 
from  shires  who  were  not  knights,  and  but  twen-* 
tr -seven  who  were  such.  The  former  had  at  this 
time  only  two  shillings  or  three  ahitlinga  a  day  for 
their  wagm,  while  the  real  knightehad  four  sbil* 
ling«.--4  Frynne,  p.  S3, 74.  But  in  the  next  rsigr 
their  wagee  were  put  on  a  level. 

%  RoCParl.,veLii.,p.aiO. 
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rolls  during  this  reign.  It  is  not  to  be 
doabted,  however,  that  many  practising 
lawyers  were  men  of  landed  estate  in 
Vtkeir  respective  counties. 
N  An  act  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V. 
directs  that  none  be  chosen  knighls,  citi- 
zens, or  burgesses,  who  are  not  resident 
within  the  place  for  which  they  are  re- 
turned on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
writ  *  This  statute  apparently  indicates 
a  point  of  time  when  the  deviation  from 
the  line  of  law  was  frequent  enough  to 
attract  notice,  and  yet  not  so  established 
as  to  pass  for  an  unavoidable  irregulari- 
ty. It  proceeded,  however,  from. great 
and  general  causes,  which  new  laws,  in 
this  instance,  very  fortunately,  are  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  withstand.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  opposite  proof  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  human  institutions  to  struggle 
against  the  steady  course  of  events,  than 
this  unlucky  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which 
is  almost  a  solitary  instance  in  the  law 
of  England,  wherein  the  principle  of  de- 
suetude has  been  avowedly  set  up  against 
an  unrepealed  enactment.  I  am  not 
aware,  at  least,  of  any  other,  which  not 
only  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  court 
of  king^s  bench  has  deemed  itself  at  hb- 
erty  to  declare  unfit  to  be  observed.! 
Even  at  the  time  when  it  was  enacted, 
the  law  had  probably,  as  such,  very  little 
effect.  But  still  the  plurality  of  elections 
were  made,  according  to  ancient  usage 
as  well  as  statute,  out  of  the  constituent 
body.  The  contrary  instances  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule ;  but  exceptions  in- 
creasing continually,  till  they  subverted 
the  rule  itself.  Prynne  has  remarked, 
tiiat  we  chiefly  find  Cornish  surnames 
among  the  representatives  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  of  northern  families  among  the 
returns  from  the  north.  Nor  do  the 
members  for  shires  and  towns  seem  to 
liave  been  much  interchanged ;  the  names 
of  the  former  belonging  to  the  most  an- 
cient famiUes,  while  those  of  the  latter 
have  a  more  plebeian  cast.|  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  not  before,  a  very  few 
of  the  burgesses  bear  the  addition  of  es- 
quire in  the  returns ;  which  became  uni- 
versal in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding 
century.^ 


♦  1  H.  v.,  c.  1. 

t  See  the  caae  of  Dublin  university,  in  the  first 
▼olume  of  PeckwelPs  Reports  of  contested  elec- 
t^Jns.  Note  D.,  p.  53.  The  statute  itself  was  re- 
pealed by  14  G.  111.,  c.  58. 

t  By  23  H.  VIm  c.  15,  nOhe  but  gentlemen  bom, 
Mnerosi  a  nativitate,  are  capable  of  sitting  in  par- 
fiament  as  knights  of  counties;  an  election  was 
set  sside  39  H.  VI.,  because  the  person  returned 
was  not  of  sentle  birth.— Prynne's  3d  Reg.,  p.  161. 

^  Willis.  Notitia  Parliamentaiia.    Frynne't  4th 


Even  county  elections  seem  in  geuer* 
al,  at  least  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  imgouritf 
tury,  to  have  been  ill  attend-  ofateciioo* 
ed,  and  left  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
powerful  and  active  persons.  A  petition* 
er  against  an  undue  return  in  the  IStb  of 
Edward  II.  complains  that,  whereas  he 
had  been  chosen  knight  for  Devon,  by  Sir 
William  Martin,  bishop  of  Exeter,  with 
the  consent  of  the  county,  yet  the  sheriff 
had  returned  another.*  In  several  in- 
dentures of  a  much  later  date,  a  few  per* 
sons  only  seem  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  election,  though  the  assent  of  the 
community  be  expressed.!  These  ir- 
regularities, which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly erroneous  to  convert,  with  Hume, 
into  lawful  customs,  resulted  from  the 
abuses  of  the  sheriff's  power,  whichi 
when  parliament  sat  only  for  a  few  weeks^ 
with  its  hands  full  of  business,  were  al* 
most  sure  to  escape  with  impu-  iniiuenwetf 
nity.  'I'hey  were  sometimes  tbe  crown 
also  countenanced,  or  rather  in-  "P"*  ******* 
stigated  by  the  crown,  which,  having  re- 
covered in  Edward  II.'s  reign  the  prerog- 
ative of  naming  the  sheriffs,  surrendered 
by  an  act  of  his  father,!  filled  that  office 
with  its  creatures,  and  constantly  disre- 
garded the  statute  forbidding  their  con- 
tinuance beyond  a  year.  Without  search- 
ing for  every  passage  that  might  illus- 
trate the  interference  of  the  crown  in  elec- 
tions, I  will  mention  two  or  three  leading 
instances.  When  Richard  II.  was  medi- 
tating to  overturn  the  famous  commis- 
sion of  reform,  he  sent  for  some  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  required  them  to  permit  no 
knight  or  burgess  to  be  elected  to  the 
next  parliament  without  the  approbation 
of  the  king  and  his  council.  The  sheriflb 
replied,  that  the  commons  would  main- 
tain their  ancient  privilege  of  electing 

Register,  p.  1184.  A  letter  in  that  authentic  and 
interesting  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
times,  the  Paston  collection,  shows  that  esger 
canvass  was  sometimes  made  by  country  gentle- 
men in  Edward  IV.*s  reign  to  represent  boroughs. 
This  letter  throws  light  at  the  same  time  on  the 
creation  or  reviTal  of  boroughs.  The  writer  tells 
Sir  John  Pastou :  **  If  ye  miss  to  he  burgess  of 
Maiden,  and  my  lord  chamberlain  will,  ye  may  be 
in  another  place ;  there  be  s  dozen  towns  in  Eng- 
land that  cnonse  no  burgess  which  ought  to  do  it ; 
ye  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  those  towns  an'  ye  be 
friended."    This  was  in  1472,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107. 

*  Glanvil's  Reports  of  Elections,  edit.  1774.  In- 
troduction, p.  xii. 

1  Pryiine^s  3d  Register,  p.  171. 

t  28  £.  I.,  c.  8.  9  E.  11.  It  is  said  that  tbe 
sheriff  was  elected  by  the  people  of  his  county  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  no  instsnce  of  this,  how- 
ever, according  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  occurs  after  the 
conquest.  Shrievalties  were  commonly  sold  by 
the  Norman  kings.— Hist,  of  Henry  IL,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
921. 
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their  own  representatiTes.*  The  parlia- 
ment of  1397,  which  attainted  his  ene- 
mies, and  left  the  constitution  at  his  mer- 
cy, was  chosen,  as  we  are  told,  by  dint 
of  intimidation  and  influence.f  Thus 
also  that  of  Henry  VI.,  held  at  Coventry 
in  1460,  wherein  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  party  were  attainted,  is  said  to  have 
been  unduly  returned  by  the  like  means. 
Thijs  is  rendered  probable  by  a  petition 
presented  to  it  by  the  sheriffs,  praying 
indemnity  for  all  which  they  had  done  in 
relation  thereto  contrary  to  law.^  An 
act  passed  according  to  their  prayer,  and 
in  confirmation  of  elections.  A  few 
years  before,  in  1455,  a  singular  letter 
under  the  king's  signet  is  addressed  to 
the  sheriffs,  reciting  that "  we  bQ  enfourm- 
ed  there  is  busy  labour  made  in  sondry 
wises  by  certame  persons  for  the  che- 

syng  of  the  said  knights, of  which 

labour  we  marvaille  greatly,  insomuche 
as  it  is  nothing  to  the  honour  of  the  la- 
, borers,  but  ayenst  their  worship;  it  is 
also  ayenst  the  lawes  of  the  lande,**  with 
more  to  that  effect;  and  enjoining  the 
sheriffs  to  let  elections  be  free  and  the 
peace  kept.^  There  was  certainly  no 
reason  to  wonder  that  a  parliament, 
which  was  to  shift  the  victual  sovereign- 
ty of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  claims  were  knoWn  to  extend 
much  farther,  should  be  the  object  of  tol- 
erably warm  contests.  Thus  m  the  Pas- 
ton  letters,  we  find  several  proofs  of  the 
importance  attached  to  parliamentary 
elections  by  the  highest  nobility.  | 

The  house  of  lonls,  as  we  left  it  in  the 
coniiUtt-  T^^^S^  of  Henry  III:,  was  entirely 
lion  of  the  composed  of  such  persons  hold- 
hwS  ^  ^^^  lands  by  baronv  as  were  sum- 
moned by  particular  writ  of  par- 
liament.^ Tenure  and  summons  were 
both  essential  at  this  time  in  order  to 
render  any  one  a  lord  of  parliament ;  the 
first  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  our 
feudal  monarchy  from  the  conquest ;  the 

^  ViU  Ricardi  II.,  p.  85. 

t  Otterboame,  p.  191.  He  says  of  the  knighto 
returned  on  this  occasioD,  that  thejr  were  not  elect- 
ed per  commanitatem  ut  moe  ezigit,  sed  per  regi- 
am  voluQiatera. 

t  Pryime^s  2d  Reg.,  p.  141.  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  v., 
p.  367.  ^  Id.,  p.  450. 

II  Vol.  i.,  p.  96,  98;  toI.  ii.,  p.  99.  105;  vol.  ii., 
p.  243. 

IT  Upon  this  dry  and  obscure  subject  of  inquiry, 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  nouae  of  lords 
during  this  period,  I  have  been  much  indebted  to 
the  first  part  of  Prynne*8  Register,  and  to  West^s 
Inquiry  into  the  manner  of  creating  peers ;  which, 
Ibough  written  with  a  party  motive,  to  serve  the 
ministry  of  1719  in  the  peerage  bill,  deserve,  for 
the  perspicuity  of  the  method  and  style,  to  be  reck- 
onea  among  the  best  of  our  constitutional  disierta- 
tionfl. 


second  by  some  reflation  or  usage  of 
doubtful  origin,  which  was  thoroughly 
established  before  the  conclusion  of  Hen* 
ry  II I. 's  reign .  This  produced ,  of  course, 
a  very  marked  difference  between  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  or  unparliameiit* 
ary  barons.  The  tenure  of  the  latter, 
however,  still  subsisted,  and  though  too 
inconsiderable  to  he  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, they  paid  relief  as  barons,  they 
might  be  challenged  on  juries,  and,  as  I 
presume,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  were 
entitled  to  trial  by  their  peerage.  These 
lower  barons,  or,  more  commonly,  ten- 
ants by  parcels  of  baronies,*  may  be 
dimlv  traced  to  the  latter  years  of  Ed- 
ward Ill.t  But  many  of  them  were  suc- 
cessively summoned  to  parliament,  and 
thus  recovered  the  former  lustre  of  their 
rank ;  while  the  rest  fell  gradually  into 
the  station  of  commoners,  as  tenants  by 
simple  knight-service. 

As  tenure  without  summons  did  not 
entitle  any  one  to  the  privileges  Baronial 
of  a  lord  of  parliament,  so  no  *„"JUS[J5J 
spiritual  person  at  least  ought  to  lonisspir- 
have  been  summoned  without  ituai. 
baronial  tenure.  The  prior  of  St.  James 
at.  Northampton,  having  been  summoned 
in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  II.,  was  dis- 
charged upon  his  petition,  because  he 
held  nothing  of  the  king  by  barony,  but 
only  in  frankalmoign.  The  prior  of  Brid- 
lington, after  frequent  summonses,  was 
finally  left  out,  with  an  entry  made  in  the 
roll  that  he  held  nothing  of  the  king. 
The  abbot  of  Leicester  had  been  called 
to  fifty  parliaments :  yet,  in  the  25th  of 

*  Baronies  were  often  divided  by  descent  am<Mig 
females  into  manv  parts,  each  retaining  its  charac- 
ter as  a  fractional  member  of  a  barony.  The  ten- 
ants in  such  case  were  said  to  hold  of  the  king  by 
the  third,  fourth,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  barony,  and 
did  service  or  paid  relief  in  such  proportion. 

t  Madox,  BaroniaAnglica,p.42and58.  West's 
Inquiry,  p.  28,  33.  That  a  baron  could  only  be 
tried  by  bis  fellow-barons,  was  probably  a  rule  as 
old  as  the  trial  per  pais  of  a  commoner.  In  4  E. 
HI.,  Sir  Simon  Hereford  having  been  accused  be- 
fore  the  lords  in  parliament  of  aiding  and  advising 
Moftimer  in  his  treasons,  they  declared  with  one 
voice  that  he  was  not  their  peer ;  wherefore  they 
were  not  bound  to  judge  him  as  a  peer  of  the  land: 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in  usurpation  of  royal  powers  and  mur- 
der of  the  liege  lord  (as  they  styled  Edward  II.), 
the  lords,  as  judges  or  parliament,  by  assent  of  the 
king  in  parliament,  awarded  and  adjudged  him  to 
be  hanged.  A  like  sentence,  with  a  like  protesta- 
tion, was  passed  on  Mautravers  and  Gournay. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Berkley,  who,  though  undoubtedly  a  baron, 
his  ancestors  having  been  summoned  from  the  ear- 
liest date  of  writs,  put  himself  on  his  trial  in  par 
liament  by  twelve  knights  of  the  county  of  Glo- 
cester.— Rot.  Pari,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S3.  Rymer,  t.  iv., 
p.  734. 
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Edward  Ifl.,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  per- 
petual exemption,  reciting  that  he  held 
no  lands  or  tenements  of  the  crown  by 
barony,  or  any  such  service  as  bound  him 
to  attend  parliaments  or  councils.*  But 
great  irregularities  prevailed  in  the  rolls 
of  chancery,  from  which  the  writs  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers  were  taken ; 
arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  negligence, 
in  part  from  wilful  perversion :  so  that 
many  abbots  and  pnors,  who  like  these 
had  no  baronial  tenure,  were  summoned 
at  times  and  subsequently  omitted,  of 
whose  actual  exemption  we  have  no 
record.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two abbots  and  forty-one  priors,  who 
at  some  time  or  other  sat  in  parliament, 
but  twenty-five  of  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter  were  constantly  summoned : 
the  names  of  forty  occur  only  oi^ce,  and 
those  of  thirty-six  others  not  more  than 
five  times.f  Their  want  of  baronial  te- 
nure, in  all  probability,  prevented  the  rep- 
etition of  writs  which  accident  or  occa- 
sion had  caused  to  issue.^ 

The  ancient  temporal  peers  are  sup- 
Barons  posed  to  have  been  intermingled 
called  by  with  persons  who  held  nothing  of 
*"*••  the  crown  by  barony,  but  attended 
in  parliament  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  prerogative  exercised  in  the  writ 
of  summons.^  These  have  been  called 
barons  by  writ ;  and  it  seems  to  be  denied 
by  no  one,  that,  at  least  under  the  three 
first  Edwards,  there  were  some  of  this 
description  in  parliament.  But  after  bX\ 
the  labours  of  Dugdale  and  others  in 
tracing  the  genealogies  of  our  ancient 

*  Prynne,  p.  142,  &c.    West's  Inquiry. 

t  Prynne,  p.  141. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  spiritual 
peers  summoned  to  parliament  were  in  general 
eonsiderably  more  numerous  than  the  temporal.— 
Prvnne,  p.  1 14.  This  appears,  among  other  causes, 
io  nave  saved  the  church  from  that  sweeping  ref- 
ormation of  its  wealth,  and  perhaps  of  its  doc- 
trines, which  the  commons  were  thoroughly  in- 
clined to  make  under  Ridhard  11.  and  Henry  IV. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  the  spiritual  lords  by  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  was  indispensably  re- 
quired to  bring  th,e  ecclesiastical  order  into  due 
objection  to  the  state. 

^  Perl^aps  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  king's 
prerogative  compelled  the  party  summoned,  not 
Deing  a  tenant  by  barony,  to  take  his  seat.  But 
though  several  spiritual  persons  appear  to  have 
been  discharged  from  attendance  on  account  of 
their  holding  nothing  by  barony,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  yet  there  is,.  I  believe,  no  istance  of  any 
layman's  making  such  an  application.  The  terms 
or  the  ancient  writ  of  summons,  however,  in  fide  et 
kmagio  quihus  nobis  tenemini,  afford  a  presump- 
tion that  a  feudal  tenure  was,  in  construction  of 
law,  the  basis  of  every  lord's  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment This  form  was  not  finally  changed  to  the 
present,  in  fide  et  li^entiA,  till  the  46th  of  Edw.  III. 
— Prynne's  1st  Register,  p.  206, 


aristocracy,  it  is  a  problem  of  much  difi* 
culty  to  distinguish  these  from  the  terri- 
torial barons.  As  the  latter  honours  de> 
scended  to  female  heirs,  they  passed  into 
new  families  and  new  names,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  decide  of  one  summoned  for 
the  first  time  to  parliament,  that  he  <fid 
not  inherit  the  possession  of  a  feudal 
barony.  Husbands  of  baronial  heiresses 
were  almost  invariably  summoned  in 
their  wives'  right,  though  firequently  by 
their  own  names.  They  even  sat  after 
the  death  of  their  wives,  as  tenants  by 
the  courtesy.*  Again,  as  lands,  thou^ 
not  the  subject  of  frequent  transfer,  were, 
especially  before  the  statute  de  donis, 
not  inalienable,  we  cannot  positively  as- 
sume that  all  the  risht  heirs  of  original 
barons  had  preserved  those  estates  upon 
which  their  barony  had  depended.f  If 
We  judge,  however,  by  the  lists  of  those 
summoned,  according  to  the  best  means 
in  our  power,  it  wfll  appear  that  the  reg- 
ular barons  by  tenure  were  all  along  very 
far  more  numerous  than  those  called  by 
writ :  and  that,  from  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign,  no  spiritual  persons,  and  few 
if  any  laymen,  eicept  peers  created  by 
patent,  were  summoned  to  parliament, 
who  did  not  hold  territorial  baronies.^ 

With  respect  to  those  who  were  in* 
debted  for  their  seats  among  the  lords 


*  CoUms's  Proceedings  on  Claims  of  Banmiei^ 
p.  24  and  73. 

t  Prynne  speaks  c^  "the  alienation  of  baroiriet 
by  sale,  gift,  Or  marriage,  after  which  the  new  pof 
chasers  were  summoned  instead,"  ats  if  it  frequently 
bappeiied.~let  Register,  p.  S39.  And  several  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  the  Bergavenny  case 
(Cbllins's  Proceedings,  p.  113),  where  land-baro- 
nies having  been  entailed  by  the  owners  on  their 
heirs  male,  the  heirs  general  have  been  excluded 
from  inheriting  the  dignity. 

It  is  well  known,  notwithstanding  these  ancient 
precedents,  that  the  modem  doctrine  does  not  ad- 
mit any  right  in  the  purchaser  of  a  territorial  peer- 
age, such  as  Arundel,  to  a  writ  of  summons,  or 
consequently  to  any  privilege  as  aioid  of  parlia- 
ment. But  it  might  be  a  specnlative  question, 
whether  such  a  purchaser  could  not  become  a  real 
though  unparliamentary  baron,  and  entitled  as  such  ' 
to  a  trial  by  the  peers.  For  though  the  king,  as- 
sisted, if  ho  please,  by  the  advice  of  the  house  of 
lords,  is  finally  and  exclusively  to  decide  npoo 
claims  to  parliamentary  privileges,  yet  the  dignity 
of  peerage,  whether  derived  under  ancient  tenortf 
or  a  royal  patent,  is  vested  in  the  possessor  by  act 
of  law,  whereof  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  may 
incidentally  take  cognizance.  See  the  case  of  R. 
V.  Know  lea,  Salkeld's  Reports,  p.  509,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  will  never  be  controverted  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  original  constitution  of 
this  country. 

t  Prynnc's  1st  Register,  p.  237.  This  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  no  new  families  were 
summoned  ;  for  the  descendants  of  some  who  are 
not  supposed  to  have  held  hmd-barenies  may  000- 
stantly  be  found  in  later  lists. 
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lo  the  king^s  writ,  there  are  two  raateri* 
al  questions ;  whether  they  acquired  an 
hereditary  nobility  by  virtue  of  the  writ : 
and,  if  this  be  determined  against  them, 
whether  they  had  a  decisive,  or  merely  a 
deliberative  voice  in  the  house.  Now, 
for  the  first  question,  it  seen^s  that,  if  the 
writ  of  summons  conferred  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  it  must  have  done  so  either  by 
virtue  of  its  terms,  or  by  established  con- 
struction and  precedent.  But  the  writ 
eontains  no  wovds  by  which  such  an  es- 
tate can  in  law  be  limited ;  it  summons 
the  person  addressed  to  attend  in  parha- 
ment  in  order  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
public  business,  but  by  no  means  implies 
that  his  advice  will  be  required  of  his 
heirs,  or  even  of  himself,  on  any  other 
occasion.  The  strongest  expression  is 
*^  vobiscum  et  caleris  praelatis,  magnati- 
bus  et  proceribus,"  which  appears  to 
pkce.  the  party  on  a  sort  pf  level  with 
the  peers.  Bui  the  word  magnates  and 
moeeres  are  used  very  largely  in  ancient 
language,  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  comprehend  the  king's  ordina- 
ry council  as  well  as. his  barons.  Nor 
can  these,  «t  any  rate,  be  construed  to 
pass  an  inheritance,  which,  in  the  ^ant 
of  a  private  person,  much  more  oi  the 
king,  would  require  express  words  of 
MfflitatioB.  In  jsl  siiigle  instance,  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Sir  Henry  de  Brom- 
Hete  (27  H.  VL),  we  find  these  remarka- 
ble words :  Volumus  enim  vos  et  hau'e- 
des  vestros  tmasculos  de  corpore  vestro 
legitime  exeuntes  barones  de  Vescy  ex- 
iatere.  Biitthis  Sir  Henry  de  Bromftete 
was  the  Uneal  heir  of  the  ancient  barony 
de  Vesci.*  And  if  it  were  true  that  the 
Witt  of  summons  conveyed  a  barony  of 
itself,  there  seems  no  occasion  to  have 
introduced  these  extraordinary  words  of 
creation  or  revival.  Indeed  there  is  less 
necessity  to  urge  these  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  ^e  writ,  because  the  mod- 
em doctrine,  which  is  entirely  opponte 
to  what  has  here  been  suggested,  asserts 
that  no  one  is  ennobled  by  the  mere 
summons,  unless  he  haus  rendered  it  op- 
wative  by  taking  hie  seat  in  parliament ; 
distinguishing  it  in  this  from  a  patent  of 
peerage,!  which  requires  no  act  of  the 

•  Weal's  Inquiry.  Prynne,  who  takes  rather 
lower  ground  than  West,  and  wa«  not  -aware  of 
air  HeDif  de  Bromflete^s  descent,  adqaits  that  a 
writ  of  suimiioiis  to  aar  one,  naming  him  l^aron,  or 
domiBHS,  as  Bareni  de  Greyetoke,  Domino  de 
Foraival,  did  give  an  iobaritable  peerage ;  not  so  a 
writ  generally  worded,  nMnijig  the  party  knight 
«r  esquire,  unless  he  held  by  barony. 

t  Lord  ▲betiftTeBBy's  case,  12  Coke*s  Reports ; 
md  OoliitisVi  Pisreedwugi  on  dsiasol  banNues  by 
wht,  p.  61. 


pait3r  for  its  completion.  But  this  dis- 
tinction could  be  supported  by  nothing 
except  loag  usa^e.  Lf,  however,  we  re- 
cur to  the  practice  of  former  times,  we 
shall  find  that  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
laymen  were  summoned  once  only  to 
parliament,  none  of  their  names  occur- 
ring afterward;  and  fifty  others  two, 
three,  or  four  times.  Some  were  con^ 
stantly  summoned  during  their  livesi 
none  of  whose  posterity  ever  attained 
that  honour.*  The  course  of  proceed* 
ing,  therefore,  previous  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  YII.,  by  no  means  warrants 
the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  the  lat> 
ter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,t  and  has 
since  been  too  AiUy  established  by  re- 
peated  precedents  to  be  shaken  by  any 
reasoning.  The  foregoing  observaUona 
relate  to  the  more  ancient  history  of  our 
constitution,  and  to  the  plain  matter  of 
fact  as  to  those  times,  without  consider*^ 
ing  what  political  cause  there  might  be 
to  prevent  the  crown  from  introducing 
occasional  counsellors  into  the  house  of 
lords. 

It  is  manifest  by  many  passages  in 
these  records,  that  boonerets  stonMrviB 
were  frequently  summoned  to  2"°!?* 
the  upper  house  of  partiament,  ^oim^ 
conetituting  a  distinct  class  in-  lonia. 
ferior  to  biurons,  though  generally  named 
together,  and  ultimately  confounded  with 
thera.t  Barons  are  dtstinguished  by  the 
app^lation  of  Sire,  bannerets  have  only 
that  of  Monsieur,  as  le  Sire  de  B^keley^ 
le  Sire  de  Fitzwalter,  Monsieur  Richard 
Scrop,  Monsieur  Richard  Stafford.  In 
the  7th  of  Richard  II.,  ThoBoas  Camoys 
having  been  elected  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Smrrey,  the  king  addresses  a  writ  to 
the  sheriff,  directing  him  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  cum  hujusmodi  baane 
retti  ante  hec  tempera  in  mihtes  comita" 
tusrationeaUcujus  parUamenti  eligi  min- 
ime  consueverunt.  Camoys  was  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  the  same  parliameiftt. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  hence  by  Sel- 
den  that  he  was  a  baron,  and  that  the 
word  banneret  is  merely  sjnionymous.^ 


*  Prynne's  1st  Register,  p.  232.  Elsvnge,  who 
strenuously  contends  against  the  writ  ot  summons 
confeiring  an  hereditary  nobility,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  party  summoned  was  never  omitted  in  subse- 
quant  parliaments,  and  consequeotly  was  a  peer 
for  life,  p.  43.  But  more  regara  is  due  to  Prynne** 
latter  inquiries. 

t  Case  of  WiUoughby,  Collins,  p.  8 :  of  Dacres, 
p.  41 :  of  Abergavenny,  p.  119.  Biit  see  the  case 
of  Grey  de  Rothyn,  p.^  and  230,  where  the  con 
trary  poeition  is  stated  by  Seldeo  upon  bettet 
grounds. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol  il,  p.  147, 300 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  100. 
386, 424:  vol  iv.,  p.  374.    Ryiiier»t.  vii.,  p.  161. 

^  Selden's  Works,  vol.  in.,  p.  704.    Saldea' 
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But  this  is  contradicted  by  too  many 
passages.  Bannerets  had  so  far  been 
considered  as  commoners  some  years  be- 
fore, that  they  could  not  be  challenged 
on  juries.*  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  highly  estimated  at  the  date 
of  this  writ. 

The  distinction  however  between  bar- 
ons and  bannerets  died  away  by  degrees. 
In  the  2d  of  Henry  VI.  f  Scrop  of  Bolton 
is  called  le  Sire  de  Scrop ;  a  proof  that 
he  was  then  reckoned  among  the  barons. 
The  bannerets  do  not  oflen  appear  after- 
ward by  that  appellation  as  members  of 
the  upper  house.  Bannerets,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  banrents,  are  enumerated 
among  the  orders  of  Scottish  nobility  in 
the  year  1488,  when  the  statute  directing 
the  common  lairds  or  tenants  incapite  to 
send  representatives^  was  enacted  ;  and 
a  moderate  historian  justly  calls  them 
an  intermediate  order  between  the  peers 
and  lairds.l  Perhaps  a  consideration  of 
these  facts,  which  have  frequently  been 
overlooked,  may  tend  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  occasional  discontinuance, 
or  sometimes  the  entire  cessation,  of 
writs  of  summons  to  an  individual  or  his 
descendants;  since  we  may  conceive 
that  bannerets,  being  of  a  dignity  much 
inferior  to  that  of  barons,  hsul  no  such 
inheritable  nobility  in  their  blood  as  ren- 
dered their  parliamentary  privileges  a 
matter  of  right.  But  whether  all  those 
who,  without  any  baronial  tenure,  receiv- 
ed their  writs  of  summons  to  parliament 
belonged  to  the  order  of  bannerets,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  affirm :  though  some 
passages  in  the  rolls  might  rather  lead  to 
such  a  supposition. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  possessed  by  these  temporary 
members  of  the  upper  house.  It  might 
seem  plausible  certainly  to  conceive,  that 
the  real  and  ancient  aristocracy  would  not 
permit  their  powers  to  be  impaired  by 
numbering  the  votes  of  sueh  as  the  king 
might  please  to  send  among  them,  how- 
opinion  thatbatineretsin  the  lords*  bouse  were  the 
■ame  as  barons,  may  seem  to  call  on  me  for  aome 
contrary  authoritiea,  in  order  to  support  my  own 
assertion,  besides  the  pasaagea  above  auotea  from 
the  rolls,  of  which  he  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed  a  more  competent  judge.  1  refer  therefore 
to  8pelman's  Gloesanr,  p.  74 ;  Whitelocke  ou  Par- 
liamentary Writ,  vol.  1.,  p.  313 ;  and  Elsynge's 
Method  of  holding  parliaments,  p.  65. 

*  Puis  un  fut  chaleng6  puree  qu'il  fut  a  ban- 
mere,  et  non  allocatur,  car  s*il  soit  a  banniere,  et 
ne  tient  pas  par  baronie,  il  sera  en  Passise.— Year- 
book, 22  Edw.  HI.,  fol.  18,  a.  apud  West's  Inquiry, 
p.  22. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  201. 

t  Pinkerton'a  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol  i.,  p.  357 
and  365. 


ever  they  might  alloAv  them  to  assist  in 
their  debates.  But  I  am  much  more  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  they  were  in  all 
respects  on  an  equality  with  other  peers 
during  their  actual  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. For,  1.  They  are  summoned  by 
the  same  writ  as  the  rest,  and  their  names 
are  confused  among  them  in  the  lists ; 
whereas  the  judges  and  ordinary  coun- 
sellors are  called  by  a  separate  writ,  vo- 
biKCum  et  caeteris  de  consilio  nostro,  and 
their  names  are  entered  after  those  of 
the  peers.*  2.  Some,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  held  land-baronies,  were  con- 
stantly summoned  from  father  to  son, 
and  thus  became  hereditary  lords  of  par- 
liament, through  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
right,  which  probably  was  the  foundation 
of  extending  the  same  privilege  after- 
ward to  the  descendants  of  all  who  had 
once  been  summoned.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  family  of  Scrope,  for  ex- 
ample, which'  was  eminent  under  Edward 
III.  and  subsequent  kings,  and  gave  rise 
to  two  branches,  the  lords  of  Bolton  and 
Masham,  inherited  any  territorial  hon- 
our.! 3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any 
direct  proof  as  to  the  right  of  voting,  be- 
cause the  rolls  of  parliament  do  not  take 
notice  of  any  debates ;  but  there  happens 


*  Weat,  whose  business  it  waa  to  represent  thA 
bsrona  by  writ  as  mere  assistants  without  sufTrage. 
cites  the  writ  to  them  rather  disingenuously,  as  if 
it  ran  vobiscum  et  cum  prelatis,  magna tibus  ac 
proceribus,  omitting  the  important  word  c&teris,  p. 
35.  Prynne,  however,  from  whom  West  hss  bor- 
rowed  a  great  part  of  his  arguments,  does  not  seem 
to  go  the  length  of  denving  the  ri^ht  of  suflfrsfB 
to  persons  so  summoned.— 1st  Register,  p.  237. 

t  These  descended  from  two  persons,  each  na- 
med Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  chief-justices  of  K.  B.  and 
C.  B.  at  the  beginning  of  Edward  itl.*s  reign.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  is  once  fonnd  smong  the  bar- 
ons, but  I  presume  this  to  have  been  an  accident 
or  mistake  in  the  roU,  as  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
sfterward  among  the  judges.  Scrope,  chief-jus- 
tice of  K.  B.,  was  made  a  banneret  m  14  E.  ill. 
He  wss  the  father  of  Henry  Scrope  of  Masham,  a 
considerable  person  in  Edward  lU.  and  Richard 
II.*s  government,  whose  grandson,  Liord  Scrope  of 
Masham,  was  beheaded  for  a  conspiracy  against 
Henry  V.  There  was  a  family  of  Scrupe  as  old 
as  the  reisn  of  Henry  U. ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  not- 
withstandmg  Dugdaie's  assertion,  that  the  Scropea 
descended  from  them,  or  at  least  that  they  held 
the  same  lands :  nor  were  the  Scrupes  barons,  as 
appears  by  their  paying  a  relief  of  oniysizty  marks 
for  three  knights*  'fees.^Dugdale's  Baronage,  p. 
S54. 

The  want  of  consistency  in  old  records  throws 
much  additional  difficulty  over  this  intricste  sub- 
ject Thus  Scrope  of  Masham,  though  certainly 
a  baron,  and  tried  next  year  bj  the  peera,  is  caUed 
Chevalier  in  an  instrument  of  1  H.  V. — Rymer.  t. 
iz.,  p.  13.  So,  in  the  endictment  against  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  he  is  constantly  atyled  knight,  tbourii 
he  had  been  summoned  several  times  as  Lord  Ooo- 
ham,  in  right  of  his  wifo,  who  inhaiited  that  bai^ 
ony .— Rot  ParL,  vol.  iw^  p.  107. 
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to  exist  one  remarkable  passage,  in  which 
the  suffrages  of  the  lords  are  individual- 
ly  specified.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
Henry  IV.,  they  were  requested  by  the 
Eari  of  Northumberland  to  declare  what 
should  be  done  with  the  late  King  Rich- 
ard. The  lords  then  present  agreed  that 
he  should  be  detained  in  safe  custody; 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  enter  their  names  upon  the 
roll  in  these  words :  The  names  of  the 
lords  concurring  in  their  answer  to  the 
said  question  here  follow;  to  wit,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  fourteen 
other  bishops ;  seven  abbots ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  six 
earls;  nineteen  barons,  styled  thus:  le 
Sire  de  Roos,  or  le  Sire  de  Grey  de  Ru- 
thyn.  Thus  far  the  entry  has  nothing 
singular;  but  then  follow  these  nine 
names:  Monsieur  Henry  Percy,  Mon- 
sieur Richard  Scrop,  le  Sire  Fitz-hugh,  le 
Sire  de  Bergeveny,  le  Sire  de  Lomley,le 
Baron  de  Greystock,  le  Baron  de  Hilton, 
Monsieur  Thomas  Erpyngham,  Chamber- 
layn,  Monsieur  Mayhewe  Goumay.  Of 
these  nine,  five  were  undoubtedly  bar- 
ons, from  whatever  cause  misplaced  in 
order.  Scrop  was  summoned  by  writ; 
but  his  title  of  Monsieur,  by  which  he  is 
invariably  denominated,  would  of  itself 
create  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  no 
baron,  and  in  another  place  we  find  him 
reckoned  among  the  bannerets.  The 
other  three  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
summoned,  their  writs  probably  being 
lost.  One  of  them.  Sir  Tnomas  Erpyng- 
ham, a  statesman  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  banneret  ;•  certainly  he  was  not  a  bar- 
on. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  oth- 
ers, Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  and  Gour- 
nay,  an  officer  of  the  household,  were 
also  bannerets ;  they  cannot  at  least  be 
supposed  to  be  barons,  neither  were  they 
ever  summoned  to  any  subsequent  par- 
liament. Yet  in  the  only  record  we  pos- 
sess of  votes  actually  given  in  the  house 
of  lords,  they  appear  to  have  been  reck- 
oned among  the  rest.f 

The  next  method  of  confening  an  hon- 
Crtationof  our  of  peerage  was  by  creation 
pee"  by  in  parliament.  This  was  adopt- 
*■"•*  ed  by  Edward  HI.  in  several  in- 
stances, though  always,  I  believe,  for  the 
higher  titles  of  duke  or  earl.  It  is  laid 
down  by  lawyers,  that  whatever  the  king 
is  said,  m  an  ancient  record,  to  have  done 
in  full  parliament,  nmst  be  taken  to  have 

*  Blomefield't  Hist  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.,  p.  045 
(Mio  edit.).  t  Kot  Pari.,  v.  iiL,  p.  4S7. 


proceeded  from  the  whole  legislature. 
As  a  question  of  fact,  indeed,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether,  in  many  proceedings 
where  this  expression  is  used,  and  espe« 
cially  in  the  creation  of  peers,  the  assent 
of  the  commons  was  specifically  and  de- 
liberately ffiven.  It  seems  hardly  con- 
sonant to  the  circumstances  of  their  or- 
der under  Edward  HI.  to  suppose  their 
sanction  necessary,  in  what  seemed  so 
little  to  concern  their  interest.  Yet  there 
is  an  instance,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  that 
prince,  where  the  lords  individually,  and 
the  commons  with  one  voice,  are  declar- 
red  to  have  consented,  at  the  king's  re- 
quest, that  the  Lord  de  Coucy,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  and  was  already 
possessed  of  estates  in  England,  might  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  whenev- 
er the  king  should  determine  what  earl- 
dom .he  would  confer  upon  him.*  Under 
Richard  II.,  the  marquisate  of  Dublin  is 
granted  to  Vere  by  full  consent  of  all  the 
estates.  But  this  instrument,  besides  the 
unusual  name  of  dignity,  contained  an 
extensive  jurisdiction  and  authority  over 
Ireland.!  In  the  same  reign  Lancaster 
was  made  Duke  of  Guienne,  and  the 
Duke  of  York's  son  created  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, to  hold  during  his  father's  life. 
The  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons  is 
expressed  in  their  patents,  and  they  are 
entered  upon  the  roll  of  parliament.! 
Henry  V.  created  his  brothers  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Glocester,  by  request  of  the 
lords  and  commons.^  But  the  patent  of 
Sir  John  Cornwall,  in  the  10th  of  Henry 
VI.,  declares  him  to  be  made  Lord  Fan- 
hope,  ^by  consent  of  the  lords,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment ;"  as  if  it  Were  designed  to  show 
that  the  commons  had  not  a  legislative 
voice  in  the  creation  of  peers.  || 

The  mention  I  have  made  of  creating 
peers  by  act  of  parliament  has  /LnAbf 
partly  anticipated  the  modern  form  p^^*- 
of  letters  patent,  with  which  the  other 
was  nearly  allied.  The  first  instance  of 
a  barony  conferred  by  patent  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  John 
Holt,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
created  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Kiddermin- 
ster. Holt's  patent,  however,  passed 
while  Richard  was  endeavouring  to  act 
in  an  arbitrary  manner;  and  in  fact  he 
never  sat  in  parliament,  having  been  at- 
tainted in  that  of  the  next  year  by  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Holt.  In  a  number  of 
subsequent  patents  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  assent  of  parliament  is 


•  Rot.  Pari.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  290. 

t  Id.,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  200.  %  Id,  p.  263,  261 

^  Id.,  voL  iv.,  p.  17.  U  Id.,  p.  401. 
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expressed,  though  it  frequently  happens 
that  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  par* 
liamentary  roll.  And,  in  some  instances, 
the  roll  speaks  to  the  consent  of  parliar 
ment,  where  the  patent  itself  is  silent.* 

It  is  now  peihaps  scarcely  known  by 
Clergy  sum-  '^^J  P^TBom  not  unversed  in 
moDcd  to  the  constitution  of  their  ooun- 
SSSsnf"'  ^^'  **^^»  besides  the  bishops 
and  baronial  abbots,  the  infe- 
rior clergy  were  regularly  summoned  at 
every  parUament;  In  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  a  bishop,  he  is  still  directed  to 
cause  the  dean  of  his  cathedral  church, 
the  archdeacon  of  his  diocess,  with  one 
proctor  from  the  chapter  of  the  former, 
and  two  from  the  body  of  his  clergy,  to 
attend  with  him  at  the  place  of  meeting. 
This  might,  by  an  inobservant  reader,  be 
confounded  with  the  summons  to  the 
convocation,  which  is  composed  of  the 
same  constituent  parts,  and,  by  modem 
usage,  is  made  to  assemble  on  the  same 
day.  But  it  may  easily  be  distinguish- 
ed by  this  difference ;  that  the  convoca- 
tion is  provincial,  and  summoned  by  the 
metropolitans  of  Canterbury  and  York ; 
whereas  the  clause  commonhr  denomi- 
nated praemunientes  (from  its  first  word), 
in  the  writ  to  each  bishop,  proceeds  from 
the  crown,  and  enjoins  the  attendance 
of  the  clerffy  at  the  national  council  of 
parliament.^ 

The  first  unequivocal  instance  of  rep- 
resentatives appearing  for  the  lower 
clergy  is  in  the  year  1255,  when  they  are 
expressly  named  bythe  author  of  the  An- 
nals of  Burton.^  They  preceded,  there- 
fore, by  a  few  years,  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  but  the  introduction  of  each  was 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
king  reqmred  the  clergy*s  money,^  but 

♦  West's  Inqairy,  p.  65.  This  writer  does  not 
ftliow  that  the  King  possessed  the  prerogative  of 
creating  new  pears  without  consent  of  parliament. 
But  Prynne  (Ist  Register,  p.  225),  who  generally 
adopts  the  same  theory  of  peerage  as  West,  strong- 
ly asserts  the  contrary ;  and  the  party  views  of  the 
latter's  treatise,  which  I  mentioned  above,  should 
be  kept  in  sight.  It  was  his  object  to  prove,  that 
the  pending  bill  to  limit  the  members  of  the  peer- 
age was  conformable  to  the  original  constitution. 

t  Hody's  History  of  Convocations,  p.  1^  Dis- 
sertatio  de  antiquft  et  modernA  Synooi  Angllcani 
constitutione,  prefixed  to  Wilkins's  Concilia,  t  i. 

t  2  Gale,  Scriptoree  Rer.  Anglic,  t.  U.,  p.  356. 
Hody ,  p.  345.  Atterbury  (Rights  of  Convocations, 
p.  295, 315)  endeavours  to  show  that  the  clergy  had 
been  represented  in  parliament  from  the  conquest, 
as  well  as  before  it.  Many  of  the  passages  he 
quotes  are  very  inconclusive ;  but  possibly  there 
may  be  some  weight  in  one  from  natthew  Paris, 
ad  ann.  1247,  and  two  or  three  writs  of  the  reign 
3f  Henry  III. 

^  Hody,  p.  3SI.  AtterbitiT'B  Rights  of  Convo- 
ations.  p,  8gL 


dared  not  take  it  without  their  consent. 
In  the  double  parliament,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  summoned  in  the  eleventh  of  Ed- 
ward 1.  to  meet  at  Northampton  and 
York,  and  divided  according  to  the  two 
ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  proctors  of 
clusters  for  each  province,  but  not  those 
of  the  diocesan  cler^,  were  summoned 
through  a  royal  writ  addressed  to  the 
archbishops.  Upon  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  deputies  from  the  lower 
clergy,  these  assemblies  refused  to  grant 
a  subsidy.  The  proctors  of  both  descrip- 
tions appear  to  have  been  summoned  by 
the  praemunientes  clause  in  the  22d,  23cU 
34th,  28th,  and  35th  vears  of  the  same 
king ;  but  in  some  other  parliaments  of 
his  reign  the  praemunientes  clause  is 
omitted.*  The  same  irregularity  contin- 
ued under  his  successor;  and  the  con- 
stant usage  of  inserting  this  clause  in  the 
bishop's  writ  is  dated  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Edward  III.  f 

It  is  hig[hly  probable  that  Edward  I., 
whose  legislative  mind  was  engaged  in 
modelling  the  constitution  on  a  compre* 
hensive  scheme,  designed  to  render  the 
clergy  an  effective  branch  of  parliament, 
however  their  continual  resistance  maj 
have  defeated  the  accomplishment  of  this 
intention.!  We  find  an  entry  upon  the 
roll  of  his  parliament  at  Carlisle,  con 
taining  a  list  of  all  the  proctors  deputed 
to  it  by  the  several  diocesses  of  the  king 
dom.  This  may  be  reckoned  a  clear 
proof  of  their  parliamentary  attendance 
during  his  reign  under  the  praemunientes 
clause ;  since  the  province  of  Canterbury 
could  not  have  been  present  in  convoca* 
tion  at  a  city  beyond  its  limits.^  And 
indeed  if  we  were,  to  found  our  juagment 
merely  on  the  language  used  in  these 
writs,  it  would  be  hard  to  resist  a  very 
strange  paradox^  that  the  clergjr  were  not 
only  one  of  the  three  estates  oi  the  realm, 
but  aa  essential  a  member  of  the  legisla. 
ture  by  their  representatives  as  the  com- 
mons.!   They  are  summoned  in  the  ear* 


•  Hody,  p.  386.    AtterbaTT,  p.  322. 

t  Hody,  p.  391. 

t  Gilbert^s  Hist  of  Exchequer,  p.  47. 

6  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  i.,  p.  189.    Atterbury,  p.  229. 

It  The  lower  house  oif  convocation,  in  1547,  tar* 
rified  at  the  progress  of  refortnaiton^  petitioned 
that, "  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  king's  writ  and 
the-andent  customs  of  the  reahn,  the^r  might  have 
room  and  place,  and  be  associated  with  the  com- 
mons in  the  nether  house  ci  this  present  parti** 
ment,  as  members  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
kinff's  most  hnmble  subjecta**— Bamet's  Hist,  ol 
Rewrmation,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix,  No.  17.  This  as- 
sertion that  the  clergy  had  ever  been  associated  aa 
one  body  with  the  commons  is  not  borne  out  by 
any  thing  that  appears  on  onr  records,  and  is  coi> 
''  itnd  by  manjr  paaMgw.    Bat  it  is  said  IM 
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AMt  year  extant  (S3  £.  I.)*  ^A  traotandon, 
ordinandum  et  faciendum  nobiscum,  et 
eum  caeteris  praelatis,  proceribus,  ac  aliis 
ittcolis  regni  nostri ;  in  that  of  the  next 
year,  ad  ordinandum  de  quantitate  et 
modo  subsidii;  in  that  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,*  ad  faciendum  et  conientiendum 
his,  qu»  tunc  de  communi  consilio  ordi- 
nari  contigerit.  In  later  times,  it  ran 
tametimes  ad  faciendum  et  coneentien- 
dum,  sometimes  only  ad  consentiendum ; 
which,  from  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  has 
been  the  term  invariably  adopted.*  Now, 
an  it  is  usual  to  infer  from  the  same  words, 
when  introduced  into  the  writs  for  elec- 
tion of  the  commons,  that  they  possessed 
m  enacting  power  implied  in  the  words 
ad  faciendum,  or  at  least  to  deduce  the 
BBoesstty  of  their  assent  from  the  words 
ad  eonsentiendum,  it  should  seem  to  foK 
low  that  the  clergy  were  invested,  as  a 
bfranch  of  the  parliament,  with  rights  bo 
leas  extensive.  It  is  to  be  considered 
bow  we  can  reconcile  these  apparent  at- 
tributes of  pohtical  power  with  the  un- 
questionable facts,  that  ahnost  all  laws, 
even  while  they  continued  to  attend, 
were  passed  without  their  concurrence, 
and  that,  after  some  time,  they  ceased 
altogether  to  comply  with  the  writf 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  can  only 
be  found  in  that  estrangement  from  the 
common  law  and  the  temporal  courts, 
which  the  clergy  throughout  Europe 
were  disposed  to  affect.  In  this  coun* 
Cry,  their  ambition  defeated  its  own  ends; 
and  while  they  endeavoured  by  privileges 
aoEid  inunumties  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  people,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  thus  strongly 
traced  would  cut  them  off  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  common  interests.  Eveiy  thing 
which  they  could  call  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance  was  drawn  into  their  own 
courts ;  while  the  administration  of  what 
they  contemned  as  a  barbarous  system, 
Ihe  temporal  law  of  the  land,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  lay  judges.  But  these  were 
men  not  less  subue,  not  less  ambitious, 
not  less  attached  to  their  profession  than 
themselves ;  and  wielding,  as  they  did  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  the  delegated 

the  clergy  were  actually  so  united  with  the  com- 
mons in  the  Irish  pariiament  till  the  reformatioB.— 
Gilbert's  Hist,  of  the.  Eichequer,  p.  57. 

•  Hody,  p.  392. 

f  The  promonientes  clause  in  a  bishop's  writ  of 
gummons  was  so  far  regarded  down  to  the  Reform- 
ation, that  proctors  were  elected,  and  their  names 
ntumed  upon  the  writ ;  though  the  clergy  never 
attended  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  me  their  money  only  in  convocation. 
Since  thellefonnation,  the  clause  has  been  pre- 
•erved  for  form  merely  in  tba  writ.— Wilkina,  Dis- 
Mrlatio,  obi  sunra. 


sceptre  of  judicial  sovereignty,  they  soon 
began  to  control  the  spiritual  jurisdic* 
tion,  and  to  establish  the  inherent  su* 
premacy  of  the  common  law.  From  this 
tirad  an  inveterate  animosity  subsisted 
between  the  two  couits,  the  vestifes  of 
which  have  only  been  effaced  by  the  lib* 
oral  wisdom  of  modem  ages.  The  gen«- 
eral  love  of  the  common  law,  however 
with  the  great  weig)it  of  its  professors  in 
the  king's  council  and  in  parliament,  kept 
Uie  clergy  in  surprising  subjection.  None 
of  our  kings  after  Henry  III.  were  big-, 
ots ;  and  the  constant  tone  of  the  com- 
mons serves  to  show,  that  the  English 
nation  was  thoroughly  averse  to  ecclesi-^ 
astical  influence,  whether  of  their  own 
church  or  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  was  natural  therefore  to  withstand 
the  interference  of  the  clergy  summoned 
to  parliament  in  legislation,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  spirituafcourt  in  temporal  ju* 
risdiction.  With  the  ordinary  subjects, 
indeed,  of  legislation  they  had  little  con» 
cem.  The  oppressions  of  the  king's 
purveyors,  or  escheators,  or  officers  of 
the  forests,  the  abuses  or  defects  of  the 
common  law,  the  regulations  necessary 
for  trading  towns  and  seaports,  were 
matters  that  touched  them  not,  and  to 
which  their  consent  was  never  required. 
And,  as  they  well  knew  there  was  no  de- 
sign in  sununoning  their  attendance  but 
to  obtain  money,  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  they  obeyed  the  royal  writ* 
which  wa6  generally  obliged  to  be  en* 
forced  by  an  archiepiscopal  mandate.* 
Thos,  instead  of  an  assembly  of  deputiee 
from  an  estate  of  the  realm,  the^^  became 
a  svnod  or  convocation.  And  it  seem* 
prohabte  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  instances 
where  the  clergy  are  s^id  in  the  roll  of 
jMurliament  to  have  presented  their  peti« 
tions,  or  are  otherwise  mentioned  as  ft 
deliberative  body,  we  shoidd  suppose  the 
convocation  alone  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  to  be  intended.!  For  that  oC 
York  seems  to  have  been  always  consid- 
ered as  inferior,  and  even  anciUary  to 

•  Hody,  p.  30e,  403,  dtt.  In  1314«  the  cleigr 
protest  even  acainst  the  racital  of  the  king's  wnl 
to  the  arcnbishop,  directing  him  to  summon  the 
cler^  of  his  province,  in  his  letters  mandatory,  66- 
clanng  that  the  English  clergy  had  not  beeh  at* 
eiMComed,  n«r  ought  by  right,  to  be  eontoked  li)l 
the  king's  authority.— Attexbury,  p.  230. 

t  Hody,  p.  425.  Atterbury,  p.  42,  233.  The 
latter  seems  to  think  that  the  cler^  of  both  prov- 
inces never  actually  met  in  a  national  council  or 
house  of  parliament,  under  the  prsmunientes  wii^ 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  though  the  proctora 
were  duly  returned,  fiut  Hody  does  not  go  quits 
so  far,  and  Atterbury  had  a  particular  motive  Is 
enhance  the  influence  of  the  convocation  for  Can 
teifouiy* 
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the  greater  proViBce,  voting  subeidies, 
and  even  assenting  to  canons,  without 
deliberation,  in  compliance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Canterbury  f  the  convocation 
of  which  province  consequently  assumed 
the  importance  of  a  national  councO.  But 
in  either  point  of  view  the  proceedings 
of  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  collateral 
in  a  certain  sense  to  parliament,  yet  very 
intimately  connected  with  it,  whether 
sitting  by  virtue  of  the  prsmunientes 
clause  or  otherwise,  deserve  some  notice 
in  a  constitutional  history. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  TIL,  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  present  at  the  speech  pro- 
nounced by  the  king^s  commissioner,  and 
retired,  along  with  the  prelates,  to  con- 
sult together  upon  the  business  submitted 
to  their  deliberation.  They  proposed 
accordingly  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  disturbers  of  the  peace,  which 
was  assented  to  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons. The  clergy  are  said  afterward  to 
have  had  leave,  as  well  as  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  to  return  to  their 
homes ;  the  prelates  and  peers  continu- 
ing with  the  king.f  This  appearance  of 
the  clergy  in  full  parliament  is  not  per- 
haps so  decisively  proved  by  any  later 
record.  But  in  the  eighteenth  of  the 
same  rei^n  several  petitions  of  the  cler^ 
are  granted  by  the  king  and  his  council, 
entered  on  the  roll  of  parliament,  and 
even  the  statute  roll,  and  in  some  re- 
spects are  still  part  of  our  law.}  To 
these  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
commons  gave  no  assent ;  and  they  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  other  iniringe- 
ments  of  their  legislative  rights.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  parliament 
the  commons,  as  if  apprehensive  of  what 
was  in  preparation,  besought  the  king 
that  no  petition  of  the  clergy  might  be 
muted  till  he  and  his  council  should 
have  considered  whether  it  would  turn  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lords  or  commons.^ 

A  series  of  petitions  from  the  clergy, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.,  had 
not  probably  any  peal  assent  of  the  com- 
mons, though  it  is  once  mentioned  in  the 
enacting  words,  when  they  were  drawn 
into  a  statute.  ||  Indeed,  the  petitions  cor- 
respond so  little  with  the  general  senti- 
ment of  hostility  towards  ecclesiastical 

•  Atterburv,  p.  46. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64,  65. 

t  18  E.  III.,  Stat  3.  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  ii..  p.  151. 
This  is  the  parliament  in  which  it  is  very  doabtfal 
whether  any  deputies  from  cities  and  borooi^hs 
had  a  place.  The  pretended  statutes  were  there* 
fore  every  way  null ;  being  falsely  imputed  to  an 
incomplete  parltamflnt. 

f  Ibid.  0  26  E.  UL,  itat  3. 


privileges  manifested  by  the  lower  house 
of  parhament,  that  they  would  not  easily 
have  obtained  its  acquiescence.  The 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbu- 
ry presented  several  petitions  in  the  lif* 
tieth  year  of  the  same  king,  to  which  they 
received  an  assenting  answer ;  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  statute-book.  This 
however  produced  the  following  remon- 
strance from  the  commons  at  the  next 
parliament :  "  Also  the  said  commons  be- 
seech their  lord  the  king,  that  no  statute 
nor  oitlinance  be  made  at  the  petition  of 
the  clergy,  unless  by  assent  of  your  com- 
mons; and  that  your  commons  be  not 
bound  by  any  constitutions  which  they 
make  for  their  own  profit  without  the 
commons'  assent.  For  they  will  not  fa^ 
bound  by  any  of  your  statutes  or  ordi- 
nances made  without  their  assent."*  The 
king  evaded  a  direct  answer  to  this  peti- 
tion. But  the  province  of  Canterbury 
did  not  the  less  present  their  own  griev- 
ancea  to  the  king  in  that  parliament,  and 
two  among  the  statutes  of  the  year  seem 
to  be  founded  upon  no  other  authority .f 
In  the  first  session  of  Richard  II.,  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  both  provinces  are 
said  to  have  presented  their  schedule  of 
petitions,  which  appear  upon  the  roll,  and 
three  of  which  are  the  foundation  of  stat- 
utes unaasented  to  in  all  probabiUty  by  the 
commons.^  If  the  clergy  of  both  prov- 
inces were  actually  present,  as  is  here 
asserted,  it  must  of  course  have  been  as 
a  house  of  parliament,  and  not  of  convo- 
cation. It  rather  seems,  so  far  as  we 
can  trust  to  the  phraseology  of  records, 
that  the  clergy  sat  also  in  a  national  as- 
sembly under  the  king's  writ  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  same  king.^  Upon  other 
occasions  during  the  same  reign,  where 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy  are  al- 
luded to  as  a  deliberative  body,  sitting  at 
the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  constitution ; 
and  indeed,  even  from  those  already  cited, 
we  cannot  draw  any  positive  inference.| 

*  P.  366.  The  word  thevis  ambiguous ;  White- 
locke  (on  Parliamentary  writ,  voL  ii.,  p.  346)  in- 
terprets it  of  the  commons :  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose it  to  mean  the  clergy. 

t  SO  E.  III.,  c.  4  and  5. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  tol.  iii.,  p.  25,  A  noetre  tree  ex- 
cellent seignebr  le  roy  snpplient  humblement  see 
devotes  oratours,  les  prelats  et  la  clergie  de  la 
province  de  Canterbirs  et  d*Everwyk,  stat.  1  R.  IL 
c.  13, 14,  15.  Bnt  see  Hody,  p.  425;  Atterbury, 
p.  329.  ^  Rot  Pari.,  vol.  in.,  p.  37. 

II  It  might  be  argnaed,  from  a  passage  in  the  par- 
liament-roll of  21  R.  II.,  that  the  clergy  of  both 
provinces  were  not  only  present,  but  that  they  were 
accounted  an  essential  part  of  parliament  in  tem- 
poral matters,  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  ten- 
our  of  onr  laws.  The  commons  are  there  said 
to  have  prayed,  that  "  whereas  many  jodgmenta 
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Bot  whether  in  convocation  or  in  parlia- 
ment, they  certainly  formed  a  legislatitre 
council  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  which  alone,  with- 
out that  of  the  commons  (I  can  say  noth- 
ing as  to  the  lords),  Edward  III.,  and 
even  Richard  II.,  enacted  laws  to  bind  the 
laity.  1  have  mentioned  in  a  different 
place  a  still  more  conspicuous  instance 
of  this  assumed  prerogative ;  namely,  the 
memorable  statute  against  heresy  in  the 
second  of  Henry  IV. ;  which  can  hardly 
be  deemed  any  thing  else  than  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  pariiament, 
more  clearly  established  at  that  time  than 
at  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  J^etitrons 
of  thecomnkons  relative  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, however  frequently  proposed,  in  few 
or  no  instances  obtained  the  king's  assent 
so  as  to  pass  into  statutes,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  convocation.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  any  temporal  laws 
appear  to  have  passed  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergy.  Two  instances  only,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  on  record :  the  parlia- 
ment held  in  the  11th  of  Richard  II.  is 
annulled  by  that  in  the  twenty-first  of  his 
reign,  "  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  and  the  proctors  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  commons  ;"t  and  the 
statute  entailing  the  crown  on  the  chil- 


tnd  ordinances  formerly  inade  in  parliament  had 
been  annulled,  because  the  estate  of  clergy  had  not 
been  present  thereat^  the  prelates  ind  clergy  might 
make  a  proxy  with  sufficient  power  to  consent  in 
their  name  to  all  things  done  m  this  parliamfent. 
Whereupon  the  spiritual  lonis  agreed  to  intrust 
their  powers  to  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  and  gave  him 
m  procuration,  commencmg  in  the  following  words : 
'  Nos  Thomas  Cantuar'  et  Robertus  Ebor*  archi- 
episcopi,  ac  prslati  et  derus  tarivsqw  provincico  Can- 
iuar'  et  EboT  jure  ecdesiarum  nostrarum  et  temporaU- 
um  earundem  habenUs  jus  interessendi  in  singulis  par- 
HamenUs  domhii  nostri  regis  et  regni  Augliae  pro 
tempore  celebrandis,  necnon  tractandi  et  expediendi 
in  eisdem  quantum  ad  singula  in  instanti  parlia* 
mento  pro  statu  et  honore  domini  nostri  regis,  nec- 
non re^li»  suae,  ac  quiete,  pace,  et  tranquilUtate 
rs^i  ludicialiter  justificandis,  venerabili  Wro  do- 
mmo  ThomaB  de  Percy  militi,  nostram  plenarie 
committimus  |)oteBtatem.'  ^  It  may  be  percei? ed 
by  these  expressions,  and  more  unequivocally  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  was  the  judicial 
power  of  parliament  which  the  spiritual  lords  del- 
egated to  their  proxy.  Many  impeachments  for 
capital  offences  were  coming  on,  at  which,  by 
their  canons,  the  biahops  could  Qot  assist.  But  it 
can  never  be  conceived  that  the  inferior  clergy 
had  any  share  in  this  high  judicature.  And,  upon 
looking  attentively  at  the  words  above  printed  in 
italics,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  spiritual  lords 
holding  by  barony  are  the  only  persons  designated; 
whatever  may  have  been  meant  by  the  singular 
phrase,  as  applied  to  them,  cleras  ntriuaque  pro- 
vincie.— Rot  Pari,  toI.  iii.,  p.  346. 

*  Atterbury,  p.  346. 

t  21  Rich.  II.,  c.  12.    Burnet's  Hist,  of  Refor- 
mation (vol.  ii.,  p.  47)  led  me  to  this  act  which  I 
had  overlooked. 
Dd9 


dren  of  Henry  lY.  is  said  to  be  enacted 
on  the  petition  of  the  prelates,  nobles, 
clergy,  and  commons.  **  Both  these  were 
stronger  exertions  of  legislative  authority 
than  ordinary  acts  of  parUament,  and 
were  very  likely  to  be  questioned  in  suc- 
ceeding times. 

The  supreme  judicature,  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  king's  ,^^^^^ 
court,  was  diverted,  about  the  or  ibe  king's 
reign  of  John,  into  three  chan-  «ouncii. 
nels;  the  tribunals  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  I^leas,  and  the  Exchequer-f 
These  became  the  regular  fountains  of 
justice,  which  soon  almest  absorbed  the 
provincial  jurisdictions  of  the  sheriff  and 
lord  of  manor.  But  the  original  institu- 
tion, having  been  designed  for  ends  of 
state,  poUce,  and  revenue,  fuU  as  much 
as  for  the  determination  of  private  suits, 
still  preserved  the  most  eminent  parts 
of  its  authority.  For  the  king's  ordinary 
or  privy  council,  which  is  the  usual  style 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  seems  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  king's  court 
(curia  regis)  of  older  times,  being  com- 
posed of  the  same  persons,  and  having, 
in  a  principal  degree,  the  same  subjects 
of  deliberation.  It  consisted  of  the  chief 
ministers;  as  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
lord  steward,  lord  admiral,  lord  marshal, 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  cham* 
berlain,  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
household,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  master  of  the  wardrobe;  and 
of  the  judges,  king's  sergeant  and  attor- 
ney-general, the  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
justices  in  eyre,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  the  same  as  the  judges  at  Westmin- 
ster. When  all  these  were  called  togeth- 
er, it  was  a  full  council;  but  where  the 
business  was  of  a  more  contracted  nature, 
those  only  who  were  fittest  to  advise 
were  summoned;  the  chancellor  and 
judges-,  for  matters  of  law;  the  officers 
of  state  for  what  concerned  the  revenue 
or  household. 

The  business  of  this  council,  out  of 
parliament,  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads; 
its  deliberative  office,  as  a  council  of  ad- 
vice, and  its  decisive  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  first,  it  obvi- 
ously comprehended  all  subjects  of  polit- 
ical deliberation,  which  were  usually  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  king :  this  being  in  fact 
the  administration  or  governing  council  of 
state,  the  distinction  of  a  cabinet  being  in- 


•  Rot.  Pari.,  vol  iii.,  p.  582.    Atteihury,  p.  61. 

t  The  ensuing  sketch  of  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  king's  council  has  been  chiefly  derived 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Treatise  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Lords'  House  in  Parliament,  publish- 
ed by  Mr.  Hargrave. 
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Irodoced  in  comparafively  modem  times. 
But  there  were  likewise  a  vast  number 
of  petitions  continually  presented  to  the 
eonncil,  upon  which  they  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  sort,  as  it  were,  and  for- 
ward them  by  endorsement  to  the  proper 
courts,  or  advise  the  suiter  what  remedy 
he  had  to  seek^  Thus  some  petitions 
are  answered,  ''this  cannot  be  done 
without  a  new  law ;''  some  were  turned 
over  to  the  regular  court,  as  the  chancery 
or  king's  bench;  some  of  greater  mo- 
ment were  endorsed  to  be  heard  "  before 
Ihe  great  council;^  some,  concerning 
the  nng's  interest,  were  referred  to  the 
chancery,  or  select  ptvwns  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

The  coercive  authority  exercised  by 
Itiis  standing  councO  of  the  kitig  was  far 
more  important.  It  may  be  divided  into 
acts  legislative  and  judicial.  As  for  the 
first,  many  ordinances  were  made  in 
council ;  sometimes  upon  request  of  the 
commons  in  parliament,  who  felt  them- 
eelves  better  qualified  to  state  a  griev- 
ance than  a  remedy ;  sometimes  without 
any  pretence,  unless  the  usage  of  govem- 
went,  in  the  infancy  of  our  constitution, 
may  be  thought  to  afford  one.  These  were 
always  of  a  temporary  or  partial  nature, 
and  were  considered  as  regulations  not 
•efficiently  important  to  demand  a  new 
atatute.  Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  Rich- 
aid  II.,  the  council,  after  hearing  read  the 
■tatute-roU  of  an  act  recently  passed, 
conferring  a  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain cases  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  de- 
clared that  the  intention  of  parliament, 
Itiough  not  clearly  expressed  therein,  had 
been  to  extend  that  jurisdiction  to  certain 
other  cases  omitted,  which  accordingly 
they  caused  to  foe  inserted  in  the  commis- 
«ions  made  to  these  justices  under  the 
great  seal.*  But  they  frequently  so 
VBueh  exceeded  what  the  growing  spirit 
of  public  liberty  would  permit,  that  it 
ffave  rise  to  complaint  in  parliament. 
The  commons  petition,  in  13  R.  II.,  that 
^neither  the  chancellor  nor  the  king's 
council,  after  the  close  of  parliament, 
may  make  any  ordinance  against  the 
common  law,  or  the  ancient  customs  of 
Hie  land,  or  the  statutes  made  heretofore 
or  to  be  made  in  this  parliament;  but 
that  ^e  common  law  have  its  course  for 
all  the  people,  and  no  judgment  be  ren- 
4kred  without  due  legal  process.^  The 
king  answers,  *'Let  it  be  done  as  has 
been  usual  heretofore,  saving  the  prerog- 
lUive;  and  if  an^  one  is  aggrieved,  let 
Ilim  show  it  specially,  and  right  shall  be 
done  him.'^t     'This  unsatisfactory  an- 


*  Rot  Pari,  ToL  iii.,  p.  84. 
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swer  proves  the  arbitrary  spirit  in  whick 
Richard  was  determined  to  govern. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  council  was  in 
some  instances  founded  upon  particular 
acts  of  parliament,  giving  it  power  to  hear 
and  determine  certain  causes.  Many  pe« 
titions  likewise  were  referred  to  it  from 
parliament,  especially  where  they  wero 
left  unanswered  by  reason  of  a  dissolu- 
tion. But,  independently  of  this  dele* 
gated  authority,  it  is  certain  that  tho 
king's  council  did  anciently  exercise,  as 
weU  out  of  parliament  as  in  it,  a  vei^ 
great  jurisdiction,  both  in  causes  crimi- 
nal and  civil.  Some,  however,  have  con- 
tended, that  whatever  they  did  in  this 
respect  was  illegal,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  the  common  law  and  Magna  Charta. 
And  be  the  common  law  what  it  may,  it 
seems  an  indisputable  violation  of  tho 
charter,  in  its  most  admiraUe  and  easen- 
tial  article,  to  drag  men  in  questions  of 
their  freehold  or  liberty  before  a  tribu- 
nal which  neither  granted  them  a  trial 
by  their  peers,  nor  always  respected  tho 
law  of  the  land.  Against  this  usurpation 
the  patriots  of  those  times  never  ceased 
to  lift  their  voices.  A  statute  of  the  fiftk 
year  of  Edward  III.  provides  that  no 
man  shall  be  attached,  nor  his  property 
seized  into  the  king's  hands  against  the 
form  of  the  great  charter  and  the  law  of 
the  land.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same 
king,  it  was  enacted,  that  ^^  none  shall  be 
taken  by  petition  or  suggestion  to  the 
king  or  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  en- 
dictment  or  presentment,  or  by  writ  on 
ginal  at  the  common  law,  nor  shall  be  put 
out  of  his  franchise  or  freehold,  unless 
he  be  duly  put  to  answer,  and  forejudged 
of  the  same  by  due  course  of  law."* 
This  was  repeated  in  a  short  act  of  tho 
twenty-eighth  of  his  reign  ;t  but  both,  in 
all  probability,  were  treated  with  neglect; 
for  another  was  passed  some  years  after- 
ward, providing  that  no  man  shall  be  put 
to  answer  without  presentment  before 
justices,  or  matter  of  record,  or  by  due 
process  and  writ  original  according  to  the 
old  law  of  the  land.  The  answer  to  the 
petition  whereon  this  statute  is  grounded. 


*  25  E.  III.,  Stat  5,  c.  4.  See  the  petition  Rot. 
Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  82S,  which  ettende  iaither  thaa 
the  king^  answer  or  the  statute.  Probably  thia 
fifUi  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  b  the  moA 
eztensiTely  beneficial  act  in  the  whole  body  of  oar 
laws.  It  established  ceitainty  m  treasons,  regu- 
lated pnrrenmce,  prohibited  atbitiwy  hnprisoa- 
ment,  and  the  determination  of  pleas  of  fnehold 
before  the  council,  took  away  the  oonpnlsory  find- 
ing of  men-at-arms  and  other  troopSreoofinnied  the 
reasonable  aid  of  the  king's  tenants  fixed  by  3  £. 
I.,  and  DTOvided  that  Ihe  king's  protectum  should 
not  hmaer  civil  proceM  or  execution. 

t  28  £.  III.,  c.  3. 
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m  the  parliament-Totl,  expressly  declares 
(his  to  be  an  article  of  the  great  charter.* 
Nothing,  however,  would  prevail  on  the 
council  to  snrrender  so  eminent  a  power, 
and,  though  usurped,  vet  of  so  long  a 
continuance.  .  Cases  of  arbitrary  impris- 
onment frequently  occurred,  and  were 
remonstrated  against  by  the  commons. 
The  right  of  every  freeman  in  that  car- 
dinal point  was  as  indubitable,  legally 
speaking,  as  at  this  day ;  but  the  courts 
of  law  were  afroid  to  exercise  their  re- 
medial functions  in  defiance  of  so  power- 
ful a  tribunal.  After  the  accession  of 
the  Lancastrian  family,  these,  like  other 
grievances,  became  rather  less  frequent ; 
but  the  commons  remonstrate  several 
times,  even  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI., 
against  the  council's  interference  in  mat- 
ters cognizable  at  comnK>n  law.f  In 
these  later  times,  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  council 'was  principally  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancery,  and 
accordingly  they  are  generally  named 
together  in  the  complaint.  The  chan- 
cellor having  the  great  seal  in  his  custody, 
the  council  usually  borrowed  its  process 
IVom  his  court.  This  was  retumaole  into 
chanceiy  even  where  the  business  was 
depending  before  the  council.  Nor  were 
the  two  jurisdictions  less  intimately  allied 
in  their  character ;  each  being  of  an  equi- 
table nature;  and  equity,  as  then  prac- 
tised, being  little  less  than  innovation  and 
encroachment  on  the  course  of  law. 
This  part,  lon^  since  the  most  important, 
of  the  chancellor's  judicial  function,  can- 
not be  traced  beyond  the  time  of  Richard 
II.,  when  the  practice  of  feoffments  to 
uses  having  foeen^  introduced,  without 
any  legal  remedy  to  secure  the  cestui 

•  42  E.  m.,  c.  3,  and  Rot.  ParL,  toI.  ii.,  p.  2S6. 
It  is  not  furprisinff  that  the  king's  council  should 
have  persisted  in  these  transgressions  of  their  law- 
ful aathority.  when  we  find  a  similar  jurisdiction 
usurped  by  the  officers  of  inferior  petsone.  Com- 
plaint is  made  in  the  18th  of  Richara  II.,  that  men 
weve  compelled  to  answer  before  t/u  eovndl  ^  di- 
««r»  lardM  and  ladiM^  for  their  freeholds  and  other 
matters  cognizable  at  common  law,  and  a  remedy 
tot  this  abuse  is  given  by  petition  in  chancery,  stat. 
15  R.  II.,  c.  12.  This  act  is  confirmed  with  a  pen- 
alty on  its  contraveners  the  next  year.— 16  R.  II., 
c.  8.  The  private  jails  which  some  lords  were  per- 
mitted by  law  to  possess,  and  for  which  there  was 
always  a  provision  in  their  castles,  enabled  them  to 
fender  this  oppressive  jurisdiction  effectual. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  17  K.  it,  vol  iii.,  p.  319 ;  4  H.  IV., 
pi  607 ;  1  H.  VI.,  voL  iv..  p.  189 ;  3  H.  VI.,  p.  292 ; 
8  H.  VI.,  p.  343;  10  H.  VI.,  p.  403;  15  H.  VI,,  p. 
501.  To  one  of  these  (10  H.  VI.),  "that  none 
should  be  put  to  answer  for  his  freehold  in  pariia- 
ment,  nor  before /ny  court  or  council  where  such 
things  are  not  cognisable  by  the  law  of  the  land," 
the  king  gave  a  denial.  As  it  was  less  usual  to 
nfoae  promises  of  this  kind  than  to  forget  them 
sfterwaid,  I  do  not  imderatand  the  motive  of  thia, 


que  use,  or  osafructuaiy,  against  his  fe« 
offees,  the  court  of  chancery  undertook 
to  enforce  this  species  of  contract  \ff 
process  of  its  own.* 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  king's  ordi* 
nary  council  in  itself,  as  the  organ  of  hi* 
executive  soyereignQr ;  and  such  the  ji>- 
risdiction  which  it  liabitually  exercised. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion tb  the  pariiament,  during  whose  ses- 
sion, either  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  lords'  home,  it  was  particijdarly  ca»- 
spicuQUS.  The  great  officers  of  state, 
whether  peers  or  not,  the  judges,  the 
king^s  sergeant,  and  attorney-general, 
were,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the 
latter  still  continue  to  be,  summoned  by 
special  writs  to  the  upper  house.  Bui 
while' the  writ  of  a  peer  runs,  ad  tractan- 
dum  nobiscum  et  cum  cstehs  pnslatia, 
magnatibos  et  proceribus ;  that  directed 
to  one  of  the  judges  is  only,  ad  tractan- 
dum  nobiscum  et  cum  ceteris  de  consilio 
nostro;  and  the  seats  of  the  latter  are 
upon  the  woolsscks  at  one  extremity  of 
the  hoQse.' 

In  the  Feigns  of  Edward  1.  and  II.  ^  the 
council  appear  to  have  been  the  regulstr 
advisers  oi  the  king  in  passing  laws,  t<» 
which  the  houses  of  parliament  had  a»* 
sented.  The  preambles  of  most  statute* 
during  this  period  express  their  concur- 
rence. Thus,  the  statute  Westm.  I.  iv 
said  to  be  the  act  of  the  king,  by  his 
council,  and  by  the  assent  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and 
all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  being 
hither  summoned.  The  statute  of  ea- 
cheaters,  29  E.  I.,  is  said  to  be  agreed  by 
the  council,  enumerating  their  names,  aM 
whom  appear  to  be  judges  or  public  oftt- 
cers.  Still  more  sinking  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn  firomthe  petitions  addressed 
to  the  council  by  both  houses  of  pariia* 
ment.  In  the  8th  of  Edward  II.  there 
are  four  petitions  from  the  commons  to 
the  king  and  his  council,  one  from  the 


*  Hale*a  Jurisdiction  of  Lords'  House,  p.  49. 
Coke,  2  Inst.,  p.  5^.  The  last  author  places  this 
a  little  later.  There  is  a  petition  of  the  commons, 
in  the  roll  of  the  41h  of  Henry  IV.,  p.  511,  that 
whereas  many  grantees  and  feofiees  in  trust  for 
their  grantors  and  feoffors,  alienate  or  charge  th« 
tenements  granted,  tn  toUcA  cw«  thxtt  U  no  remedy^ 
unlets  ctu  is  ordered  bu  parliameiUj  that  the  king 
and  lords  would  proviae  a  remedy.  This  petition 
is  referred  to  xYur  king's  council  to  advise  or  a  ren^ 
edy  against  the  ensuing  parliament.  It  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  writ  of  8ub« 
poena  out  of  chancery  had  not  yet  been  applied  to 
protect  the  cestui  que  use.  But  it  is  equally  poe- 
sible  that  the  commons,  being  disinclined  to  wfaaf 
they  woald  deem  an  illegal  innovationi  were  e»> 
deavouring  to  reduce  these  fiduciary  estates  within 
the  pale  of  the  common  law,  as  was  aftetwaid 
done  by  the  etatate  of  usee. 
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lords  alone,  and  one  in  whicti  both  appear 
to  have  joined.  Later  parliaments  of  the 
same  reign  present  us  with  several  more 
instances  of  the  like  nature.  Thus,  in  18 
E.  II.,  a  petition  begins :  "  To  our  lord 
the  king,  and  to  his  council,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  others  of  the  commonalty  of  Eng- 
land, show,"  &c.* 

But  from  the  beginning  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign,  it  seems  that  the  council  and 
the  lords'  house  in  parliament  were  often 
blended  together  into  one  assembly. 
This  was  denominated  the  great  council, 
being  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
with  the  kio^s  ordinary  council  annexed 
to  them,  as  a  council  within  a  council. 
And  even  in  much  earlier  times,  the 
lords,  as  hereditary  counsellors,  were, 
either  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  at- 
tend, or  on  special  summonses  by  the 
king  (it  is  hard  to  say  which),  assistant 
members  of  this  council,  both  for  advice 
and  for  jurisdiction.  This  double  capa- 
city of  the  peerage,  as  members  of  the 
parliament  or  legislative  assembly,  and 
of  the  deliberative  and  judicial  council, 
throws  a  very  great  obscurity  over  the 
subject.  However,  we  find  that  private 
petitions  for  redress  were,  even  under 
Edward  I.,  presented  to  the  lords  in  par- 
liament as  much  as  to  the  ordinary  coun- 
cil. The  parliament  was  considered  a 
high  court  of  justice,  where  relief  was  to 
be  given  in  cases  where  the  course  of 
law  was  obstructed,  as  well  as  where  it 
was  defective.  Hence  the  intermission 
of  parliaments  was  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
lay of  justice,  and  their  annual  meeting 
is  demanded  upon  that  ground.  "The 
king,''  says  Fleta,  "  has  his  court  in  his 
council,  in  his  parliaments,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bishops,  earls,  barons,  lords,  and 
otherwise  men,  where  the  doubtful  cases 
of  judgments  are  resolved,  and  new  rem- 
edies are  provided  against  new  injuries, 
and  justice  is  rendered  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  desert."!  In  the  tliird  year 
of  Edward  II.,  receivers  of  petitions 
began  to  be  appointed  at  the  opening  of 
every  parliament,  who  usually  transmit- 
ted them  to  the  ordinary,  but  m  some  in- 
stances to  the  great  council.  These  re- 
ceivers were  commonly  three  for  Eng- 
land, and  three  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Gas- 
cony,  and  other  foreign  dominions. 
There  were  likewise  two  corresponding 
classes  of  auditors,  or  triers  of  petitions. 
These  consisted  partly  of  bishops  or 
peers,  partly  of  judges  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council;  and  they  seem  to 

♦  Rot  ParL,  ▼.  i.,  p.  416.        f  Id.,  L  ii.,  c  2. 


have  been  instituted  m  order  to  disbur- 
den the  council,  by  giving  answers  to 
some  petitions.  But  about  the  middle  of 
Edward  III.'s  time  they  ceased  to  act 
juridically  in  this  respect,  and  confined 
themselves  to  transmitting  petitions  to 
the  lords  of  the  council. 

The  great  council,  according  to  the  def* 
inition  we  have  given,  consisted  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ordinary  council,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  of  all  who  were  severally  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  exercised  a  consid- 
erable jurisdiction,  as  well  civil  as  crim- 
inal. In  this  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  M.  Hale  that  the  council, 
though  not  peeiB,  had  right  of  suffrage ; 
an  opinion  very  probable,  when  we  rec- 
ollect that  the  council,  by  themselves, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  possessed, 
in  fact,  a  judicial  authority  little  inferior; 
and  that  the  king's  delegated  sovereignty 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  rather 
than  any  intrinsic  right  of  the  peerage, 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  judicature 
of  the  lords  must  be  supported.  But  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II., 
the  lords,  by  their  ascendency,  threw  the 
judges  and  rest  of  the  council  into  shade, 
and  took  the  decisive  jurisdiction  entirely 
to  themselves,  making  use  of  their  for- 
mer colleagues  but  as  assistants  and  ad- 
visers, as  they  still  continue  to  be  held 
in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  that 
house. 

Those  statutes  which  restrain  the 
king's  ordinary  council  from  disturbing 
men  in  their  freehold  rights,  or  question- 
ing them  for  misdemeanors,  have  an 
equal  application  ^o  the  lords'  house  in 
parliament,  though  we  do  not  frequently 
meet  with  complaints  of  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  that  assembly.  There  was,  \ 
however,  one  class  of  cases  tacitly  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  those  acts, 
in  which  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  this 
high  tribunal  had  great  convenience; 
namely,  where  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice  was  so  much  obstructed  by  the 
defending  party,  through  riots,  combina- 
tions of  maintenance,  or  overawing  influ- 
ence, that  no  inferior  court  would  find  its 
process  obeyed.  Those  ages,  disfigured 
m  their  quietest  season  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  afforded  no  small  number  of 
cases  that  called  for  this  interposition  of 
a  paramount  authority.*    They  do  not 


*  This  is  remarkably  expressed  in  one  of  the 
articles  agreed  in  parliament  6  H.  VI.,  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  council.  "  Item,  tSat  alle  the  btlles 
that  comprehend  matters  terminable  atte  the  com- 
mon lawe,  shall  be  remitted  ther  to  be  determine 
ed;  but  if  flo  be  that  the  diacresion  of  the  ooua-- 
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occur  so  frequently,  however,  in  the  rolls 
of  parliament  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
lY.;  whether  this  be  attributed  to  the 
gradual  course  of  civilization,  and  to 
we  comparative  prosperity  which  Eng- 
land enjoyed  under  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
or  rather  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
lords'  jurisdiction.  Another  indubitable 
branch  of  this  jurisdiction  was  in  writs 
of  error :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that 
their  determination  was  very  frequently 
left  to  a  select  committee  of  peers  and 
counsellors.  These,  too,  cease  almost 
entirely  with  Henry  IV.;  and  were 
scarcely  revived  till  the  accession  of 
James  1. 

Some  instances  occur  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  where  records  have  been 
brought  into  parliament,  and  annulled 
with  assent  of  the  commons  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  legislature.*  But  these 
were  attainders  of  treason,  which  it 
seemed  gracious  and  solemn  to  reverse 
in  the  most  authentic  manner.  Certainly 
the  commons  had  neither  by  the  nature 
of  our  constitution,  nor  the  practice  of 
parliament,  any  right  of  intermeddling  in 
judicature;  save  where  something  was 
required  beyond  the  existing  law,  or 
where,  as  in  the  statute  of  treasons,  an 
authority  of  that  kind  was  particularly 
reserved  to  both  houses.  This  is  fully 
acknowledged  by  themselves  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  IV. f  But  their  Influence 
upon  the  balance  of  government  became 
so  commanding  in  a  few  years  afterward, 
that  they  contrived,  as  has  been  Aien- 
tioned  already,  to  have  petitions  directed 
to  them  rather  than  to  the  lords  or  coun- 
cil, and  to  transmit  them  either  with  a 
tacit  approbation,  or  in  the  form  of  acts;, 
to  the  upper  house.  Perhaps  this  en- 
croachment of  the  commons  may  have 
contributed  to  the  disuse  of  the  lords*  ju- 
risdiction, who  would  rather  relinquish 
their  ancient  and  honourable,  but  labori- 
ous function^  than  share  it  with  such  bold 
usnroers. 

seill  fele  to  grete  myght  on  that  o  syde,  nnd  tin- 
myght  on  that  other-,  or  elles  other  cause  resona- 
ble  yat  riial  more  him." — Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  343. 

*  The  judgment  against  Mortimer  was  reyersed 
at  the  suit  of  his  son,  28  E.  III.,  becaute  he  had 
not  been  pat  on  his  trial.  The  peers  had  adjudged 
him  to  death  in  his  absence,  upon  common  noteri* 
ety  of  his  guilt— 4  £.  III.,  p.  53.  In  the  same 
session  of  28  E.  111.,  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  attain- 
der was  also  retersed,  which  had  nassed  in  1  E. 
III.,  when  Mortimer  was  at  the  heignt  of  his  pow* 
er.  These  precedents,  taken  together,  seem  to 
nare  resultea  from  no  paitiality,  but  a  true  sense 
of  justice  in  respect  of  treasons,  animated  by  the 
recent  statute.— Rot.  Pari.,  toL  ii,  p.  256. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  ToL  iii.,  p.  427. 


Although  the  restraining  hand  of  par- 
liameot  was  continually  grow-  General  ehai^ 
ing  more  effectual,  and  the  ■«erofihe 
notions  of  legal  right  acqui-  SiSmi 
ring  more  precision  from  the  age** 
time  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  civil  wars 
under  Henry  VI.,  we  may  justly  say,  that 
the  general  tone  of  administration  was 
not  a  little  arbitrary.  The  whole  fabric 
of  English  liberty  rose  step  by  step, 
through  much  toil  and  many  sacrifices ; 
each  generation  adding  some  new  secu- 
rity to  the  work,  and  trusting  that  pos- 
terity would  perfect  the  labour  as  well 
as  enjoy  the  reward.  A  time  perhaps 
was  even  then  foreseen,  in  the  visions 
of  generous  hope,  by  the  brave  knights 
of  parUament,  and  by  the  sober  sages 
of  justice,  when  the  proudest  ministers 
of  the  crown  should  recoil  from  those 
barriers  which  were  then  daily  pushed 
aside  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  material  distinction  to  be  ta* 
ken  between  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
undeniable  prerogative,  however  repug- 
nant to  our  improved  principles  of  free- 
dom, and  the  su)use  or  extension  of  it  to 
oppressive  purposes.  For  we  cannot 
fairly  consider  as  part  of  our  ancient 
constitution  what  the  parliament  was 
perpetually  remonstrating  against,  and 
the  statute-book  is  full  of  enactments  to 
reipress.  Doubtless  the  continual  acqui- 
escence of  a  nation  in  arbitrary  ffovern- 
ment  may  ultimately  destroy  afl  privi- 
leges of  positive  institution,  and  leave 
them  to  recover,  by  such  means  as  op- 
portunity shall  offer,  the  natural  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  for  which  human  so- 
cieties were  established.  And  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  case  at  present  with  many 
European  kingdoms.  But  it  would  b!e 
necessary  to  snut  our  eyes  with  deliber- 
ate prejudice  against  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  most  unquestionable  authorities, 
against  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  the  testimony  of 
historians  and  lawyers,  before  we  could 
assert  that  England  acquiesced  in  those 
abuses  and  oppressions,  which  it  must  be 
owned  she  was  unable  fully  to  prevent. 

The  word  prerogative  is  of  a  peculiar 
import,  and  scarcely  understood  by  those 
who  come  from  the  studies  of  political 
philosophy.  We  cannot  define  it  by  any 
theory  of  executive  functions.  A 11  these 
may  be  comprehended  in  it,  but  also  a 
great  deal  more.  It  is  best  perhaps  to  be 
understood  by  its  derivation;  and  has 
been  said  to  be  that  law  in  case  of  the 
king*  which  is  law  in  no  case  of  the  sub- 


•  Blackstotie'B  Com.  from  Finch,  toL  i.,  c  7. 
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jeot.  Of  lliehti^raAd  more  aov^rejgn 
prerogatives  I  shsm  here  say  BOthiog : 
they  result  from  the  nature  of  a  mon- 
archy, and  have  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
their  character.  But  the  smaller  rights 
«f  the  crown  show  better  the  orinnal 
lineament^  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
«aid  commonly  enough,  that  ail  preroga- 
yvee  are  given  for  the  subject's  good.  I 
9iU9t  confess  that  no  part  of  this  asser- 
tion corresponds  with  my  view  of  the 
subject.  It  neither  appears  to  me  that 
these  prerogatives  were  ever  given,  nor 
tbat  they  necessaiily  redound  to  the 
object's  good.  Prerogative,  in  its  old 
«ense,  might  he  defined  an  advantage  ob- 
lained  by  the  crown  over  the  subject^ 
in  cases  where  their  interests  came  into 
eompetition,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
•larengtb.  This  sprang  from  the  nature 
fl  the  Norman  government,  which  rathr 
er  resembled  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts, 
where  the  strongest  takes  the  best  share, 
6ian  a  system  founded  upon  principles  of 
common  ntility.  And,  modified  as  the 
exercise  of  most  prerogatives  has  been 
by  the  more  liberal  tone  which  now  per- 
vades our  course  of  government,  who- 
ever attends  to  the  common  practice  of 
eourts  of  justice,  and,  still  more,  whoev- 
er  Qon^ts  the  law-books,  wiU  not  only 
be  astonished  at  their  extent  and  multi- 
plicity, but  very  frequently  at  their  in- 
justice and  severity. 

The  real  prerogatives  that  might  for- 
farrvy.  merly  be  exerted  were  sometimes 
ao«e.  of  so  injurious  a  nature,  that  we 
can  hardly  separajte  them  from  their 
abuse  :  a  striking  instance  is  that  of  pur- 
veyance, which  will  at  once  illustrate  the 
definition  above  given  of  a  prerogative, 
Uie  limits  within  which  it  was  to  be  ex' 
ercised,  and  its  tendency  to  transgress 
them.  This  was  a  right  of  purchasing 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  king's 
household,  at  a  fair  price,  iu  preference 
to  every  co^npetitor,  and  wiihout  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  By  the  same  pre- 
rogative, carriag.es  and  horses  were  im- 
pressed for  the  king's  journeys,  and 
lodgings  provided  for  his  attendants. 
This  was  defended  on  a  pretext  of  neces- 
eity,  or  at  least  of  great  convenience 
Do  the  sovereign,  and  was  both  of  high 
antiquity  and  universal  practice  through- 
out Europe.  But  the  royal  purveyors 
had  the  utmost  temptation,  and  doubt- 
less no  small  store  of  precedents,  to 
atretch  this  power  beyond  its  legal 
boundary ;  and  not  only  to  fix  their  own 
price  too  low,  but  to  seize  what  they 
wanted  without  any  payment  at  all,  or 
with  tallie?  which  were  carried  in  vain 


iei  an  emp^  exchequer.*  This  g««€i 
rise  to  a  number  of  petitions  from  thei 
commons,  upon  which  statutes  wera 
often  framed ;  but  the  evil  was  almost 
incurable  in  its  nature,  and  never  ceased 
till  that  prerogative  was  itself  abolished. 
Purveyance,  as  I  have  already  said,  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  defects  from  tha 
abuses  of  our  constitution.  It  was  a  re- 
proach to  the  law,  that  men  should  bet 
compelled  to  send  their  goods  withooH 
their  consent ;  it  was  a  reproach  to  th« 
administration,, that  they  were  deprived 
of  them  without  payment. 

The  right  of  purchasing  men's  good» 
for  the  use  of  the  king  was  extended  by 
a  sort  of  analogy  to  their  labour.  Thus 
Edward  III.  announces  to  all  sheriffs,  that 
William  of  Walsingham  had  a  commia* 
sion  to  collect  as  many  painters  as  might 
suffice  for  "  our  works  in  St.  Stephen's 
chapel,  Westminster,  to  be  at  our  wagea 
as  long  as  shall  be  necessary ;"  and  ta 
arrest  and  keep  in  prison  all  who  shoukl 
refuse  or  be  refractory ;  and  erijoins  them 
to  lend  their  assistance.!  Windsor  Caa- 
tie  owes  its  massive  magnificence  to  Uir 
bourers  impressed  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  even  a  commissioix 
from  Edward  IV.  to  take  as  many  work« 
men  in  gold  as  were  wanting,  and  em* 
ploy  them  at  the  king's  cost  upon  tha 
trappings  of  himself  and  his  household-^ 

Another  class  of  abuses  intimateljF 
connected  with  unquestionaUe,  AimMsaf 
though  oj^ressive,  rights  of  the  itedai 
crown,  onginated  in  the  feudal  "s^*"* 
tenure  which  bound  all  the  lands  of  thei 
kingdom.  The  King  had  indisputably  % 
right  to  the  wardship  of  his  tenants  ia 
chivalry*  and  to  the  escheats  or  forfeit- 
ures of  persons  dying  without  heirs  or 
attainted  for  treason.  But  his  officers,  ua- 
der  pretence  of  wardship,  took  posses* 
sion  of  lands  not  held  immediately  of  tha 

*  l/ettere  are  directed  to-  all  tlie  eiieriflh,  » 
Edw.  I.,  enjoining  tbem  to  send  up  a  certain  nuni* 
bar  of  beeves,  sheep,  capons,  &c.  for  the  kisf** 
coronation.— Rymer,  vol.  ii.,  p^  31 .  By  tbe  statuba 
21  Edw.  Ill,,  c.  12,  goods  taken  b^  the  pnrveyona 
were  to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  if  under  twenty 
shillings  value,  or  within  three  months  time  it 
above  that  value.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  this  law  was  or  could  be  observed. 

Edwaid  III.,  impelled  by  the  exigences  of  hia 
French  war,  went  still  greater  lengths,  and  seiaed 
large  quantities  of  wool,  which  he  sold  beyond, 
sea,  as  well  as  provisions  for  the  supply  of  his  ai- 
mv.  In  both  cases  the  proprietors  had  tallies,  or 
other  securities;  but  their  despair  of  obtaining 
payment  gave  rise,  in  1338,  to  an  insurrection. 
There  is  a  singular  apologeiical  letter  of  Edward 
to  the  archbishops  on  this  occasion.— Rymer,  tv^^ 
p.  10.    See  also  p.  73,  and  Knyghton,  col.  2570. 

t  Rymei;,  t.  vi.,  p.  417.        i  Id.,  t  xi.„  p.  888. 
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erown,  claimed  escheats  where  a  rifrKi 
heir  existed,  and  seized  estates  as  forfeit, 
ed  which  were  protected  by  the  statute 
of  entails.  The  real  owner  had  na  rem- 
edy against  this  dispossession,  but  to  pre- 
fer his  petition  of  right  in  chancery,  or» 
which  was  probably  more  eflbctuai,  to 
procure  a  remonstrance  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  his  favour.  Eren  where 
justice  was  finally  rendered  to  him,  he 
had  no  recompense  for  his  damages ;  and 
the  escbeators  were  not  less  likely  to  re- 
peat an  iniquity  by  which  they  could  not 
personally  suffer. 

The  charter  of  the  forests,  granted  by 
vnrMti&wii.  Henry  III.  along  with  Magna 
^  Charta,*  had  been  designed  to 
crush  the  flagitious  system  of  oppres- 
sion, which  prevailed  m  those  favourite 
iMHints  of  the  Norman  kings.  They  had 
still,  however,  their  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
though,  from  the  time  at  least  of  Edvrard 
III.,  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  King's  Bench.t  The  forest- 
ers, I  suppose,  might  find  a  compensation 
for  their  want  of  the  common  law,  in 
that  easy  and  licentious  way  of  life  which 
they  affected ;  but  the  neighbouring  cul- 
tivators frequently  suffered  from  the 
king's  officers,  who  attempted  to  recover 
those  adjacent  lands,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  purlieus,  which  had  been  disaf- 
forested by  the  charter,  and  protected 
by  frequent  perambulations.  Many  peti- 
tions of  the  commons  relate  to  this  griev- 
ance. 

The  constable  and  marshal  of  Eng- 
Airimiiction  '^nd  possessed  a  jurisdiction, 
•r  ck>iMiabi0  the  proper  limits  whereof  were 
«iid  Biarabai.  sufficiently  nanrow,  as  it  seems 
to  have  extended  only  to  appeals  of  trea* 
son  committed  beyond  sea,  which  were 
determined  by  combat^  and  to  military 
•ffences  within,  the  realm.  But  these 
high  officers  frequently  took  upon  them 
to  inquire  of  treasons  and  felonies  cog- 
niaab^B  at  common  law,  and  even  of  civil 


*  Matthew  Paris  asserts  that  John  granted  a 
separate  forest-charter,  and  supports  his  position 
bj  inserting  that  of  Henry  til.  at  foil  length.  In 
feetf  the  clauses  relating  to  the  forest  were  incor* 
porated  with  the  great  coarter  o(  John.  Such  an 
error  as  this  shows  the  precariousness  of  histor- 
ical testimony,  even  where  it  seems  to  be  best 
grounded. 

t  Coke,  4th  Inst^  p  294.  The  forest  donain  of 
the  king,  says  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the 
(Exchequer  under  Henry  II.,  is  governed  by  its  own 
^ws.  not  founded  on  the  conunon  law  of  the  land, 
bnt  the  voluntary  enactment  of  princes;  so  that 
whatever  is  done  by  that  law  is  reckoned  not  legal 
Bi  itself,  but  legal  accordmg  to  forest  law,  p.  39^ 
Don  justum  absolute,  sed  justum  secundum  legem 
fereslas  dicatur.  I  believe  ray  translation  of  justum 
IS  right ;  for  he  is  not  writing  satirically. 


contracts  or  trespaaaes.  TUt  is  no  bad 
illustration  of  the  slate  inwiiich  our  con* 
stitutioB  stood  under  the  Plantagenets. 
No  colour  of  right  or  of  supreme  prerog* 
ative  was  set  up  to  justify  a  procedure 
so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  great  char- 
ter. For  all  remonstrances  against  these 
encroachments,  the  king  gave  promises 
in  return ;  and  a  statute  waa  enacted,  in 
the  13th  of  Richard  11.,  declaring  the 
bounds  of  the  constable  and  marshal's 
jurisdiction.*  It  could  not  be  denied, 
therefore,  that  all  infringements  of  these 
acknowledged  limits  were  illegal,  evea 
if  they  had  a  hundred  fold  more  actual 
precedents  in  their  favour  than,  can  be 
supposed.  But  the  abuse  by  no  means 
ceased  after  the  passing  of  this  statute, 
as  several  subsequent  petitions,  that  it 
might  be  better  regarded,  will  evince. 
One,  as  it  contains  a  special  instance,  I 
shall  insert  It  is  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  IV.  '^On  several  auppllcations 
and  petitions  made  by  tho  commons  in 
parliament  to  our  lord  tbe  king  for  Ben- 
net  Wilman,  who  i»  accusedr  by  certain 
of  hia  ill  wishers,  aad  detained  in  prison* 
and  put  to  answer  before  the  constable 
and  marshal,  against  the  statutes  and  ther 
common  law  of  England,  otir  said  lord  the 
king,  by  the  advice  and  ssseot  of  the  lorda 
in  parliament,  granted  that  the  said  Ben- 
net  should  be  treated  according  to  the 
statutes  and  common  law  of  lilngland, 
notwithstanding  any  commission  to  the 
contrary,  or  accusation  agabBSt  him  made 
before  the  constable  and  marshal.'^  And 
a  writ  was  sent  to  the  justices  of  the 
king's  bench,  with  a  copy  of  this  article 
from  the  roll  of  parliament,  directing  them 
to  proceed  as  they  shall  see  fit  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.f 

It  must  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  a 
case  so  manfrestly  within  th^r  compe- 
tence, the  court  of  king's  bench  should 
not  have  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
without  waiting  for  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  particular  act  of  parliament. 
But  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  an  arbitrary 
administration  of  government,  to  intinii-^ 
date  courts  of  justice.^    A  negative  ar« 

•  13  R.  II.,  c.  2.  t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iii.,  p.  530l 
t  The  apprehension  of  this  eompUant  spirit  ia 
the  ministers  of  justice  led  to  ati  excellent  act  in 
2  E.  HI,  e.  8,  that  the  judges  sfaaU  not  omit  to  do 
right  for  any  comroana  under  the  mat  or  privjr 
seal.  And  the  conduct  of  Richard  Ii.,  who  sought 
absolute  power  hj  corrupting  or  intimidating  them, 
prodnced  another  statute  in  the*  eleventh  year  of 
Kis  reign  (c.  10),  providing  that  neither  letters  of  the 
king's  signet  nor  of  tbe  privy  seal  should  from 
thenceforth  be  sent  in  disturbance  of  the  law.  An 
ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  ktn|^  of  France,  in  1369, 
directs  the  parliament  of  Pans  to  pay  no  regard  to 
any  letters  under  his  seal  eMpeoding  the  ooune  of 
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gument,  founded  upon  the  want  of  legal 
precedent,  is  certainly  not  conclasive, 
when  it  relates  to  a  distant  period,  of 
which  all  the  precedents  have  not  been 
noted  ;  yet  it  must  strike  us,  that  in  the 
learned  and  zealous  arguments  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others, 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  in  the 
great  case  of  the  habeas  corpus,  though 
the  statute  law  is  full  of  authorities  in 
their  favour,  we  find  no  instance  addu- 
ced, earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
where  the  king^s  bench  has  released,  or 
even  bailed,  persons  committed  by  the 
council,  or  the  constable,  though  it  is  un- 
questionable that  such  committals  were 
both  frequent  and  illegal.* 

If  I  have  faithfully  represented  thus 
far  the  history  of  our  constitution,  its  es- 
sential character  will  appear  to  be  a  mon- 
archy greatly  limited  by  law,  though  re- 
taining much  power  that  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
swerving  continually  into  an  irregular 
course,  which  there  was  no  restraint  ad- 
equate to  correct.  But  of  all  the  notions 
that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  theory 
of  this  constitution,  the  least  consonant 
to  law  and  history  is  that  which  repre- 
sents the  king  as  merely  an  hereditary 
executive  magistrate,  the  first  officer  of 
the  state.  What  advantages  might  re- 
sult from  such  a  form  of  government,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  But  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  ancient  constitution  of 
England.  There  was  nothing  in  this,  ab- 
solutely nothing,  of  a  republican  appear- 

legal  procednre,  but  to  consider  them  as  surrepti- 
tionsly  obtained.— Villaret,  t.  x.,  p.  175.  This  or- 
dinance, which  was  sedulously  observed,  tended 
very  much  to  confirm  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  that  tribunal. 

*  Cotton's  Posthuma,  p.  221.  Howell's  State 
Trials,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1.  Hume  quotes  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  constable  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers  in  7  Edw. 
IV.,  and  infers,  unwarrantably  enough,  that  **  its 
authority  w^  in  direct  contradiction  to  Magna 
Charta ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  regular  liberty 
could  subsist  with  it.  It  involved  a  full  dictatorial 
ppwer,  continually  subsisting  in  the  state.**— Hist. 
of  England,  c.  22.  But  by  the  very  words  of  this 
patent  the  jurisdiction  given  was  only  over  such 
causes  quae  in  curi&  conetabularii  Anglis  ab  aoti- 
quo,  viz.,  tempore  diet!  Gulielmi  conc^ucstoris,  seu 
aliquo  tempore  citra,  tractari,  audiri,  ezaminari, 
aut  decidi  consueverunt  aut  jure  dAuerant  mu  de- 
bent.  These  are  eipressed,  though  not  very  per- 
spicuously, in  the  statute  13  Ric.  II.,  c.  2,  that  de- 
clares the  constable's  jurisdiction.  And  the  chief 
criminal  matter  reserved  by  law  to  the  court  of  this 
officer  was  treason  committed  out  of  the  kingdom. 
In  violent  and  revolutionary  seasons,  such  as  the 
commencement  of  Edward  IV.*s  reign,  some  per- 
sons were  tried  by  martial  law  before  the  constable. 
But  in  general,  the  exercise  of  criminal  justice  by 
Ibis  tribunal,  though  one  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times,  cannot  be  said  to  wamnc  the  strong  lan- 
guage adopted  by  Hnme. 


ance.    All  seenied  to  grow  out  of  the 
monarchy,  and  was  referred  to  its  advan- 
tage and  honour.    The  yoice  of  supplica- 
tion, even  in  the  stoutest  disposition  of 
the  commons,  was  always  humble ;  the 
prerogative  was  always  named  in  lar^ 
and  pompous  expressions.     Still  more 
naturally  may  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
law-books  even  an  obsequious  deference 
to  power ;  from  judges  who  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  de- 
fend the  subject's  freedom,  and  who  be- 
held the  gigantic  image  of  prerogative,  in 
the  full  play  of  its  hundred  arms,  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes.    Through  this 
monarchical  tone,  which  certainly  jfer- 
vades  all  our  legal  authorities,  a  writer 
like  Hume,  accustomed  to  philosophical 
liberality  as  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  democratical  language 
which  the  modern  aspect  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  liberty  of  printing  have  pro- 
duced, fell  hastily  into  the  error  of  be- 
lieving that  all  limitations  of  royal  power 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies were  as  much  unsettled  in  law  and 
in  public  opinion,  as  they  were  liable  to 
be  violated  by  force.    Though  a  contrary 
position  has  been  sufllciently  demonstra^ 
ted,  I  conceive,  by^  the  series  of  parlia- 
mentary pror-eedings  which  I  have  al- 
ready produced,  yet  there  is  a  passage  in 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  treatise  De  Laudibus 
Legum  Anglias,  so  explicit  and  weighty, 
that  no  writer  on  the  English  constitution 
can  be  excused  from  inserting  it.     This 
eminent  person,  having  been  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench  under  Henry 
VI.,  was  governor  to  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  during  his  retreat  in  France, 
and  received  at  his  hands  the  office  of 
chancellor.    It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  in  a  treatise  purposely  composed  for 
the  instruction  of  one  who  hoped  to  reign 
over  England,  the  limitations  of  govern- 
ment are  enforced   as  strenuously  by 
Fortescue,  as  some  succeeding  lawyers 
have  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
prerogative. 

"A  king  of  England  cannot  at  his 
pleasure  make  any  alterations  sir  John 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  JS*'"'"'*^ 
nature  of  his  government  is  not  S?b"°Enf- 
only  regal,  but  political.    Had  hshcon- 
it  been  merely  regal,  he  would  **«'>»Jo^ 
have  a  power  to  make  what  innovations 
and  alterations  he  pleased  in  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  impose  tallages  and  other 
hardships  upon  the  people,  whether  they 
would  or  no,  without  their  consent,  which 
sort  of  government  the  civil  laws  point 
out  when  they  declare,  Quod  principi  pla- 
cuit,  legis  habet  vigorem.    But  it  is  much 
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otherwise  with  a  king  whose  goyerament 
is  political,  because  he  can  neither  make 
any  alteration  or  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  realm  without  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
jects, nor  burden  them  against  their  wills 
with  strange  impositions,  so  that  a  peo- 

gle  governed  by  such  laws  as  are  made 
y  their  own  consent  and  approbation 
enjoy  their  propertiessecurely,  and  with- 
out the  hazard  of  being  deprived  of  them, 
either  by  the  king  or  any  other.  The 
same  things  may  be  effected  under  an  ab- 
solute prince,  provided  he  do  not  degen- 
erate into  the  t3rraAt.  Of  such  a  prince 
Aristotle,  in  the  third  of  his  Politics,  says, 
•  It  is  better  for  a  city  to  be  governed  by 
a  good  man  than  by  good  laws.'  But 
because  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
the  person  presiding  over  a  people  is  so 
qualified,  St.  Thomas,  in  the  book  which 
he  writ  to  the  Kin^  of  Cyprus,  De  Regi- 
mine  Principum,  wishes,  that  a  kingdom 
could  be  so  instituted  as  that  the  king 
might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tyrannise  over 
his  people;  which  only  comes  to  pass 
in  the  present  case;  that  is,  when  the 
sovereign  power  is  restrained  by  polit- 
ical laws.  Rejoice,  therefore,  my  good 
Srince,  that  such  is  the  law  of  the  king- 
om  to  which  you  are  to  inherit,  because 
it  will  afford,  both  to  yourself  and  sub- 
jects, the  greatest  security  and  satisfac- 
tion."» 

The  two  great  divisions  of  civil  rule, 
the  absolute,  or  regal,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
the  political,  Fortescue  proceeds  to  de- 
duce from  the  several  originals  of  con- 
quest and  compact.  Concerning  the  lat- 
ter, he  declares  emphaticaUy,  a  truth  not 
always  palatable  to  princes,  that  such 
governments  were  instituted  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people's  good;  quoting 
St.  Augustine  for  a  similar  definition  of  a 
political  society.  ^'As  the  head  of  a 
body  natural  cannot  change  its  nerves 
and  sinews,  cannot  deny  to  the  several 
parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due  pro- 
portion and  aliment  of  blood,  neither  can 
a  king,  who  is  the  head  of  a  body  politic, 
change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take  from 
the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right  ajg^nst 
their  consent.  Thus  you  have,  sir,  the 
formal  institution  of  every  political  king- 
dom, from  whence  you  may  guess  at  th^ 
power  which  a  king  may  exercise  with 
respect  to  the  laws  and  the  subject.  For 
he  IS  appointed  to  protect  his  subjects  in 
their  lives,  properties,  and  laws ;  for  this 
very  end  and  purpose  he  has  the  delega- 
tion of  power  from  the  people,  and  he  has 
no  just  claim  to  any  other  power  but 

*  Foiiewme,  De  Landibos  Legum  Anglic,  c.  9. 


this.    Wherefore,  to  give  a  brief  answer 
to  that  question  of  yours  concerning  the 
different  powers  wluch  kings  claim  over 
their  subjects,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
it  arises  solely  from  the  different  natures 
of  their  original  institution,  as  you  may 
easily  collect  from  what  has  been  said. 
So  the  kingdom  of  England  had  its  origi- 
nal from  Brute  and  the  Trojans,  who  at- 
tended him  from  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
became  a  mixed  kind  of  government, 
compounded  of  the  regal  and  political."* 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
quote  every  other  passage  of  Erron«>i» 
the  same  nature  in  this  treatise  views  taken 
of  Fortescue,  and  in  that  enti-  ^  """•• 
tied.  Of  the  Difference  between  an  Abso- 
lute and  Limited  Monarchy,  which,  so  far 
as  these  points  are  concerned,  is  nearly 
a  translation  from   the  former.f     But 
these,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the 
statute-book  and  by  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, are  surely  conclusive  against  the 
notions  which  pervade  Mr.  Hume's  His- 
tory.   I  have  already  remarked  that  a 
sense  of  the  glaring  prejudice  by  which 
some  whig  writers  nad  been  actuated,  in 
representing    the    English    constitution 
from  the  earliest  times  as  nearly  arrived 
at  its  present  perfection,  conspired  with 
certain  prepossessions  of  his  own  to  lead 
this  emment  historian  into  an  equally  er- 
roneous system  on  the  opposite   side. 
And  as  he  traced  the  stream  backwards, 
and  came  last  to  the  times  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  dynasty,  with  opinions  already 
biased  and  even  pledged  to  the  world  in 
his  volumes  of  earlier  publication,  he  was 
prone  to  seize  hold  of  and  even  exagger- 
ate every  circumstance  that  indicated 
immature  civihzation,  and  law  perverted 
or  infringed.^    To  this  his  ignorance  of 

*  Forteflcue,  De  Laadibns  Legum  Anglis,  c.  13. 

t  The  latter  treatise  having  been  written  under 
Edward  IV.,  whom  Fortescue,  as  a  restored  Lan- 
castrian! would  be  aniious  not  to  offend,  and  whom 
in  fact  he  took  some  pains  to  conciliate  both  in 
this  and  other  writings,  it  is  evident  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  limited  monarchy  were  as  fally  recognised 
in  his  reign,  whatever  particular  acts  of  violence 
might  occur,  as  they  had  been  under  the  Lancas 
thanprinces. 

t  The  following  is  one  example  of  these  preju 
dices :  In  the  9th  of  Richard  II.  a  tax  on  wool, 
granted  till  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
was  to  be  intermitted  from  thence  to  that  of  St 
Peter,  and  then  to  recommence ;  that  it  might  not 
be  claimed  as  a  right.— Rot.  Pari,  vol.  iii.,  p.  214. 
Mr.  Hume  has  noticed  this  provision,  as  *'  showing 
an  accuracy  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  in 
those  rvde  times.^  In  this  epithet  we  see  the 
foundation  of  his  mistakes.  The  age  of  Richard 
IL  might  perhaps  be  called  rude  in  some  respects. 
But  assuredly,  m  prudent  and  circumspect  percep- 
tion of  consequences,  and  an  accurate  use  of  lan- 
guage, there  could  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
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English  jurisprudence,  which  certainly 
in  some  measure  disqualified  him  from 
writing  our  history,  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute ;  misrepresentations  frequently 
occurring  in  his  work,  which  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the  land 
would  hare  prevented. 

It  is  an  honourable  circumstance  to 
iiwunoQs  of  England,  that  the  history  of  no 
Illegal  con-   Other  country  presents  so  few 
demnauoo     instances   of  ille^l   condem- 
^'  nations  upon  political  charges. 

The  judicial  torture  was  hardly  known, 
and  never  recognised  by  law.*  The 
sentence  in  capital  crimes,  fixed  un- 
alterably by  custom,  allowed  nothing  to 
vindictiveness  and  indignation.  There 
hardly  occurs  an  example  of  any  one 
being  notoriously  put  to  death  without 
form  of  trial,  except  in  moments  of  fla- 
grant civil  war.  If  the  ri^t  of  juries 
were  sometimes  evaded  by  irregular  ju- 
risdictions, they  were  at  least  held  sacred 
by  the  courts  of  law :  and  through  all 
tne  vicissitudes  of  civil  Uberty,  no  one 
ever  questioned  the  primary  right  of 
every  freeman,  handed  down  from  his 
Saxon  forefathers,  to  the  trial  by  his 
peers.  A  just  regard  for  public  safety 
prescribes  the  necessity  of  severe  penal- 
ties against  rebellion  and  conspiracy; 
but  the  interpretation  of  these  offences, 
when  intrusted  to  sovereigns  and  their 
counsellors,  has  been  the  most  tremen- 
dous instrument  of  despotic  power.  In 
rude  ages,  even  though  a  general  spirit 
of  pohtical  liberty  may  prevail,  the  legal 
character  of  treason  will  commonly  be 
undefined;  nor  is  it  the  disposition  of 
lawyers  to  ^ve  greater  accuracy  to  this 
part  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  na- 
ture of  treason  appears  to  have  be^ 
subject  to  much  uncertainty  in  England 
before  the  statute  of  Edward  III.    If 


deemed  inferior  to  our  o<vn.  If  Mr.  Hume  hed 
ever  deigned  to  glance  at  the  legal  dectaiuns  re- 
ported in  the  Yea^book■  of  thoae  times,  he  would 
iiaTe  been  surprised,  not  only  at  the  ntmosc  aceu- 
raey,  but  at  a  subtle  refinement  in  verbal  logic, 
which  none  of  his  own  metaphysical  treatises 
could  surpass. 

*  During  the  famous  orocess  against  the  knights 
templars  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  the  Archbish- 
op of  York,  having  taken  the  examination  of  cer- 
tain templars  in  his  province,  felt  some  doubts, 
which  he  propounded  to  several  monasteries  and 
divines.  Most  of  these  relate  to  the  main  subject. 
But  one  question,  fitter  mdeed  for  lawyers  than 
theologians,  was,  whereas  many  would  not  confess 
without  torture,  whether  he  might  make  use  of 
this  means,  licei  hoe  m  regno  Arigli^  nwiquam  viawn 
fiurit  vel  awUtum  ?  Et  si  torquendi  sunt,  utrum 
per  clericos  vel  laicosT  Et  dato.  quod  lut/fu*  om- 
nind  rortor  inveniri  valeat  in  Anglii,  utnim  pro  tor- 
toribus  mittendnm  sit  ad  paites  transmarmas  ? — 
Walt  Hemingford,  p.  256. 


that  memorable  law  did  not  give  aU  po0- 
sible  precision  to  the  offence,  which  we 
must  certainly  allow,   it  prcveiited  at 
least  those  stretches  of  vinoietive  tyran- 
ny which  disgrace  the  annals  of  other 
countries.   The  praise,  however,  must  be 
understood  as  comparative.    Some  cases 
of  harsh,  if  not  illegal  eonvictions,  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur,  in  times  of  violeoce 
and  during  changes  of  the  reigning  DBunily. 
Perhaps  the   circumstances  have  noir 
and  then  been  aggravated  by  historians. 
Nothing  could  be  more  illegal  than  the 
conviction  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrop,  in  1415,  if  it  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  Carte  and  Hume,  that  they  were 
not  heard  in  their  defence.    But  whether 
this  is  to  be  absolutely  inferred  from  the 
record,*  is  perhaps  open  to  question. 
There  seems  at  least  to  have  been  no 
sufficient  motive  for  such  an  irregularity ; 
their  participation  in  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy being  manifest  from  their  own 
confession.     The   proceedings   against 
Sir  John  Mortimer  in  the  2d  of  Henry 
Vl.f  are  called  by  Hume  highly  iiiegular 
and  illegal.  They  were,  however,  by  act 
of  attainder,  which  cannot  well  be  styled 
illegal.   Nor  are  they  to  be  considered  bm 
severe.    Mortimer  had  broken  out  of 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on  a 
charge  of  treason.    This  was  a  capital 
felony  at  common  law ;  and  the  chief  ir- 
regularity seems  to  have  consisted  in 
having  recourse  to  parhament  in  order  to 
attaint  him  of  treason,  when  he  had  al- 
ready forfeited  his  life  by  another  crime. 
I  would  not  willingly  attribute  to  the 
prevalence    of  tory   dispositions   what 
may  be  explained  otherwise,  the  prog- 
ress which  Mr.  Hume's  historical  theory 
as  to  our  constitution  has  been  gradually 
making  since  its  publication.    The  tide 
of  opinion,  which,  since  the  devolution, 
and  indeed  since  the  reign  ef  James  1., 
had  been  flowing  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  now  seems, 
among    the  higher  and    more    literary 
classes,  to  set  pretty  decidedly  the  other 
way.    Though  we  may  still  sometimes 
hear  a  demagogue  chattering  about  the 
wittenagemot,  it  is  far  more  usual  to  find 
sensible  and  liberal  men  who  look  on 
Magna  Charta  itself  as  the  result  of  an 
uninteresting  squabble  between  the  king 
and  his  barons.    Acts  of  force  and  in- 
justice, which  strike  the  cursory  inquirer, 
especially  if  he  derives  his  knowledge 
from  modem  compilations   more   than 
the  average  tenour  of  events,  are  selected 
and  displayed  as  fair  sam^es  of  the  law 


•Rot.Pttrl.,v6l.iy.,^6&         fid.,  p.  202. 
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and  of  its  administration.  We  are  de- 
ceived by  the  comparatively  perfect 
state  of  our  present  liberties,  and  forget 
that  oiiT  superior  security  is  far  less  ow- 
ing to  positive  law  than  to  the  control 
which  is  exercised  over  government  by 
public  opinion  through  the  general  use  of 
printin&r,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
principles  in  policy  through  the  same 
means.  Thus,  disgusted  at  a  contrast 
which  it  was  hardly  candid  to  institute, 
we  turn  away  from  the  records  that  at- 
test the  real,  though  imperfect,  freedom 
of  our  ancestoiis ;  and  are  wilMng  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Eng- 
lish polity,  till  the  commons  took  on 
themselves  to  assert  their  natural  rights 
against  James  I.,  was  at  best  but  a  mock- 
ery of  popular  privileges,  hardly  reco^ 
nised  in  theory,  and  never  regarded  in 
effect. 

This  system,  when  stripped  of  those 
slavish  inferences  that  Bdidy  and  Carte 
attempted  to  build  upon  it,  admits  per- 
haps of  no  essential  objection  but  its 
want  of  historical  truth.  God  forbid  that 
our  rights  to  just  and  free  government 
should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  antiquaries ! 
Tet  it  is  a  generous  pride  that  inter- 
«  twines  the  consciousness  of  hereditary 
freedom  with  the  mein6ry  of  our  ances- 
tors; and  no  trifling  argument  against 
those  who  seem  indifferent  in  its  cause, 
that  the  character  of  the  bravest  and 
most  virtuous  among  nations  has  not  de- 
pended upon  the  accidents  of  race  or 
eHmate,  but  been  gradually  wrought  by 
the  plastic  influence  of  civil  rights, 
transmitted  as  a  prescriptive  inheritance 
through  a  long  course  of  generations. 

By  what  means  the  Engflish  acquired 
CvamB  tmo-  *^^  preserved  this  political  lib- 
taftoibnn  erty,  which,  even  in  the  flf- 
til*  coMtuu-  teenth  century,  was  the  admi- 
ration of  judicious  foreigners,* 
is  a  very  rational  and  interesting  inquiry. 
Their  own  serious  and  steady  attachment 
to  the  laws  must  always  be  reckoned 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  bles- 
sing. The  civil  equality  of  aD  freemen 
below  the  rank  of  peerage,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  peers  themselves  to  the  impar- 
tial arm  or  justice,  and  to  a  just  share  in 
contribution  to  pQbKc  burdens,  advan- 
tages unknown  to  other  countries,  tended 
to  identify  the  interests  and  to  assimilate 
the  feeliDgs  of  the  aristocracy  with  those 
«f  the  people ;  classes  whose  dissension 
and  jealousy  have  been  in  many  instances 

*  Philip  da  Comines  takes  seveml  o^ortnnities 
cf  tettifviog  his  esteem  for  the  Eoghsh  govera- 
ment.  See  pvticulsxljr  1.  iv^  c.  L,  and  L  v.,  c. 
liz. 


the  sorest  hope  of  sovereigns  aiming  at 
arbitrary  power.  This  freedom  from  the 
oppressive  superiority  of  a  privileged  or^ 
der  was  peculiar  to  England.  In  many 
kmgdoms  the  royal  prerogative  was  at 
least  equally  limited.  The  statutes  of 
Aragon  are  more  full  of  remedial  provis* 
ions.  The  right  of  opposing  a  tyranni- 
cal government  by  arms  was  more  fre- 
quently asserted  in  Castile.  But  no- 
where else  did  the  people  possess  by 
law,  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  in  ef- 
fect, so  much  security  for  their  personal 
freedom  and  property.  Acconiingly,  the 
middling  ranks  flourished  remarkably, 
not  only  in  commercial  towns,  but  among 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  '*  There  is 
scarce  a  small  village,"  says  Sir  J.  For- 
tescue,  '*  in  which  you  may  not  find  a 
knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  subetaattal 
householder  (paterfamilias),  commonlv 
called  a  franklevn,*  possessed  of  oonsid- 
eraUe  estate;  besides  others  who  are 
called  freeholders,  and  many  yeomen  of 
estates  sufficient  to  make  a  substantial 
jury."  I  would,  however,  point  out 
more  particularly  two  causes  which  had 
a  very  leading  efiicacy  in  the  gradual  do* 
velopment  of  our  constitution;  first,  the 
schemes  of  continental  ambition  in  which 
our  government  was  long  engaged ;  sec- 
ondly, the  manner  in  wmch  feudal  prin* 
ciples  of  insubordination  and  resistance 
were  modified  by  the  prerogatives  of  the 
early  Norman  kinss. 

1.  At  the  epoch  when  William  the 
Conqueror  ascended  the  throne,  hardly 
any  other  power  was  possessed  by  the 
King  of  FyLuce  than  what  he  inherited 
from  the  great  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  fam« 
ily .  War.  with  such  a  potentate  was  not 
exceedingly  to  be  dreaded,  and  William, 
besides  his  immense  revenue,  could  em* 
ploy  the  feudal  services  of  his  vassals, 
which  were  extended. by  him  to  conti* 
nental  expeditions.  These  circtimstan* 
ces  were  not  essentially  changed  till 
after  the  loss  of  Normandy ;  for  the  ac- 
quisitions of  Henry  11.  kept  him  fuUy  on 
an  ecjuality  with  the  French  crovm,  and 
the  dilapidation  which  had  taken  place  in 

*  By  a  frankleyn  in  this  place  we  are  to  under- 
stand what  we  call  a  country  squire,  like  the 
frankleyn  of  Chaucer;  for  the  word  esquire  in 
Foftescue*s  time  was  only  used  in  its  hmited 
sense,  for  the  eons  of  peers  and  knights,  or  such  ae 
bad  obtained  the  title  by  creation  or  some  other 
legal  means. 

The  mention  of  Chaucer  leads  me  to  add,  that 
the  prologue  to  his  Canterbury  Taiee  is  of  itself  a' 
continual  testimony  to  the  plenteous  and  comfort- 
able situation  of  the  middle  ranks  in  England,  as 
well  as  to  that  fearless  independence  and  frequent 
oriffinality  of  character  among  them,  which  libertv 
and  competence  have  conspired  to  fwoduoe 
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the  royal  demesnes  was  compensated 
by  several  arbitrary  resources  that  filled 
the  exchequer  of  these  monarchs.  But 
in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  the 
position  of  England,  or  rather  of  its  sov- 
ereign, with  respect  to  France,  under* 
went  a  very  disadvantageous  change. 
The  loss  of  Normandy  severed  the  con- 
nexion between  the  English  nobility  and 
the  continent;  they  h£ui  no  longer  es- 
tates to  defend,  and  took  not  siSficient 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  Guienne  to 
fight  for  that  province  at  their  own  cost. 
Their  feudal  service  was- now  commuted 
for  an  escuage,  which  fell  very  short  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  a  protracted 
campaign.  Tallages  of  royal  towns  and 
demesne  lands,  extortion  of  money  from 
the  Jews,  every  feudal  abuse  and  oppres- 
sion were  tried  in  vain  to  replenish  the 
treasury,  which  the  defence  of  Eleanor's 
inheritance  against  the  increased  energy 
of  France  was  constantly  exhausting. 
Even  in  the  most  arbitrar}'  reigns,  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  landholders,  in  anv  cases 
but  those  prescribed  by  the  feudal  law, 
had  not  been  ventured ;  and  the  standing 
bulwark  of  Magna  Charta,  as  well  as  the 
feebleness  and  unpopularity  of  Henry  III., 
made  it  more  dangerous  to  violate  an 
established  principle.  Subsidies  were 
therefore  constantly  required;  but  for 
these  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to 
meet  parliament,  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, and,  if  he  could  not  elude,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  petitions.  These  neces- 
sities came  still  more  urgently  upon  Ed- 
ward L,  whose  ambitious  spirit  could  not 
patiently  endure  the  encroa^nents  of 
Fhilip  the  Fair,  a  rival  not  less  ambitious, 
but  certainly  less  distinguished  by  per- 
sonal prowess  than  himself.  What  ad- 
vantage the  friends  of  liberty  reaped 
from  Uiis  ardour  for  continental  warfare, 
is  strongly  seen  in  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  Confirmation  of  the  Char- 
ters. 

But  after  this  statute  had  rendered  all 
tallages  without  consent  of  parliament 
illegal,  though  it  did  not  for  some  time 
prevent  their  being  occasionally  imposed, 
It  was  still  more  difilcult  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  France  or  Scotland,  to  keep  on 
foot  naval  armaments,  or  even  to  pre- 
serve the  courtly  magnificence  which 
that  age  of  chivalry  affected,  without 
perpetual  recurrence  to  the  house  of 
commons.  Edward  III.  very  httle  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  his  prerogative 
when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
seize  the  phantom  of  a  crown  in  France. 
It  compelled  him  to  assemble  parliament 
almost  annually,  and  often  to  hold  more 


than  one  session  within  the  year. — Here 
the  representatives  of  England  learned 
the  habit  of  remonstrance  and  condition- 
al supply;  and  though,  in  the  meridiaa 
of  Edward's  age  and  vigour,  they  often 
failed  of  immediate  redress,  yet  they 
gradually  swelled  the  statute-roll  with 
provisions  to  secure  their  country's  free- 
dom ;  and  acquiring  self-confidence  by 
mutual  intercourse,  and  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  th^y  became  able,  before  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  his  grandson,  to  control,  prevent, 
and  punish  the  abuses  of  administration. 
Of  all  these  proud  and  sovereign  privi- 
leges, the  right  of  refusing  supply  was 
the  keystone.  But  for  the  long  wars  in 
which  our  kings  were  involved,  at  first 
by  their  possession  of  Guienne,  and  after- 
ward by  their  pretensions  upon  the  crown 
of  France,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  suppress  remonstrances  by  avoiding 
to  assemble  parliament.  For  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  an  authority  was  given  to 
the  king's  proclamations,  ^nd  to  ordinan- 
ces of  the  council,  which  differed  but 
little  from  legislative  power,  and  would 
very  soon  have  been  interpreted  by  com^ 
plaisant  courts  of  justice  to  give  them 
the  full  extent  of  statutes. 

It  is  common  indeed  to  assert,  that  the 
liberties  of  England  were  bought  with 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  This  is  a 
very  magnanimous  boast;  and  in  some 
degree  is  consonant  enough  to  the  truth. 
But  it  is  far  more  generally  accurate  to 
say,  that  they  were  purchased  by  money. 
A  great  pjroportion  of  our  best  laws,  in- 
cluding Magna  Charta  itself,  as  it  now 
stands  confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  were,  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  obtained  by  a  pe- 
cuniary bargain  with  the  crown.  In 
many  parliaments  of  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.  this  sale  of  redress  is  chaf^ 
fered  for  as  distinctly,  and  with  as  little 
apparent  sense  of  disgrace,  as  the  most 
legitimate  business  between  two  mer- 
chants would  be  transacted.  So  httle 
was  there  of  voluntary  benevolence  in 
what  the  loyal  courtesy  of  our  constitu- 
tion styles  concessions  from  the  throne ; 
and  so  little  title  have  these  sovereigns, 
though  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration 
to  the  generous  virtues  of  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  V.,  to  claim  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
people ! 

3.  The  relation  established  between  a 
lord  and  his  vassal,  by  the  feudal  tenure, 
far  from  containing  principles  of  any 
servile  and  implicit  obedience,  permitted 
the  compact  to  be  dissolved  in  case  of  its 
violation  by  either  party.    This  extend* 
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ed  as  much  to  the  sovereign  as  to  iiiferi-< 
or  lords ;  the  authority  of  the  former  in< 
France,  where  the  system  most  flour- 
ished, being  for  several  ages  rather  feu- 
dal than  political.  If  a  vassal  was  ag- 
grieved, and  if  justice  was  denied  him,  he 
sent  a  defiance,  that  is,  a  renunciation  of 
fealty  to  the  king,  and  was  entitled  to 
enforce  redress  at  the  point  of  his 
sword.  It  then  became  a  contest  of 
strength  as  between  two  independent  po- 
tentates, and  was  terminated  by  treaty, 
advantageous  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  fortune  of  war.  This  privilege, 
suited  enough  to  the  situation  of  France, 
the  great  peers  of  which  did  not  origi- 
ually  intend  to  admit  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal supremacy  in  the  house  of  Capet, 
was  evidently  less  compatible  with  the 
regular  monarchy  of  England.  The 
stem  natures  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  successors  kept  in  control  the. 
mutinous  spirit  of  their  nobles,  and  reap- 
ed the  profit  of  feudal  tenures,  without 
submitting  to  thek  reciprocal  obligations. 
They  counteracted,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  that  system  by  the 
application  of  a  stronger  power;  by 
preserving  order,  administenng  justice, 
checking  the  growth  of  baronial  influ- 
ence and  riches,  with  habitual  activity, 
vigilance,  and  severity.  Still,  however, 
there  remained  the  original  principle, 
»hat  allegiance  depended  conditionally 
upon  good  treatment,  and  that  an  appeal 
might  be  lawfully  made  to  arms  against 
an  oppressive  government.  Nor  was 
this,  we  may  be  sure,  left  for  extreme 
necessity,  or  thought  to  require  a  long 
enduring  forbearance.  In  modem  times, 
a  king  compelled  by  his  subjects'  swords 
to  abandon  any  pretension  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  to  reign ;  and  the 
express  recognition  of  such  a  right  as 
that  of  insurrection  has  been  justly 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of 
law.  But  ruder  ages  had  ruder  senti- 
ments. Force  was  necessary  to  repel 
force;  and  men  accustomed  to  see  the 
king's  authority  defied  by  private  riot 
were  not  much  shocked  when  it  was  re- 
sisted in  defence  of  public  freedom. 

The  Great  Charter  of  John  was  secured 
by  the  election  of  twenty-five  barons,  as 
conservators  of  the  compact.  If  the  king, 
or  the  justiciary  in  his  absence,  should 
transgress  anjr  article,  any  four  might  de- 
mand reparation,  and  on  denial  carry 
their  complaint  to  the  rest  of  their  body. 
*'  And  those  barons,  with  all  the  com- 
mons of  the  land,  shall  distrain  and  an- 
noy us  by  every  means  in  their  power ; 
that  is,  by  seizing  our  castles,  lands,  and 


possessions,  and  every  other  mode,  till 
the  wrong  shall  be  repaired  to  their  sat- 
isfaction; saving  our  person,  and  our 
queen  and  children.  And  when  it  shall 
be  repaired  they  shall  obey  us  as  be- 
fore."*  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  com- 
mon law  of  distress  introduced  upon  this 
gigantic  scale ;  and  the  capture  of  the 
king's  castles  treated  as  analogous  to  im- 
pounding a  neighbour's  horse  for  break- 
ing fences. 

A  very  curious  illustration  of  this  feu- 
dal principle  is  found  in  the  conduct  of 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  our  ancient  history, 
towards  Henry  III.  The  king  had  defied 
him,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  alleging  that  he  had  made 
an  inroad  upon  the  royal  domains.  Pem- 
broke maintained  that  he  was  not  the  ag- 
gressor, that  the  king  had  denied  him 
justice,  and  been  the  first  to  invade  his 
territory;  on  which  account  he  had 
thought  himself  absolved  from  his  hom- 
age, and  at  liberty  to  use  force  against 
the  malignity  of  the  royal  advisers. 
"  Nor  would  it  be  for  the  king's  honour," 
the  earl  adds,  '^  that  I  should  submit  to 
his  will  against  reason,  whereby  I  should 
rather  do  wrong  to  him  and  to  that  jus- 
tice which  he  is  bound  to  administer  to- 
wards his  people :  and  I  should  give  an 
ill  example  to  all  men  in  deserting  justice 
and  right  in  compliance  with  his  mistakcm 
will.  For  this  would  show  that  I  loved 
my  worldly  wealth  better  than  justice." 
These  words,  with  whatever  dignity  ex- 
pressed, it  may  be  objected,  prove  only 
the  disposition  of  an  angry  and  revolted 
eail.  But  even  Henry  fully  admitted  the 
right  of  taking  arms  agamst  himself,  if 
he  had  meditated  his  vassal's  destruction, 
and  disputed  only  the  application  of  this 
maxim  to  the  Barl  of  Pembroke.! 
.  These  feudal  notions,  which  placed  the 
moral  obligation  of  allegiance  very  low, 
acting  under  a  weighty  pressure  from  the 
real  strength  of  the  crown,  were  favour- 
able to  constitutional  liberty.  The  great 
vassals  of  France  and  Germany  aimed  at 
Uving  independently  on  their  fiefs,  with 
no  further  concern  for  the  rest  than  as 
useful  allies  having  a  common  interest 
against  the  ferown.  But  in  England,  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  throwing  off 
subjection,  the  barons  endeavoured  only 
to  lighten  its  burden,  fixing  limits  to  pre- 
rogative by  law,  and  securing  their  ob- 
servation by  parliamentary  remonstran- 
ces or  by  dint  of  arms.    Hence,  as  aH 


*  Brady's  Hist.,  ▼ol.  i.,  Appendix,  p.  148. 
t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  330.    Lyttleton's  Hist,  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  vol  iv.,  p.  4). 
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rebellions  in  England  were  directed  only 
to  coerce  the  government,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, to  change  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  without  the  smallest  tendency  to 
separation,  they  did  not  impair  the  na- 
tional strength,  nor  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  the  constitution.  In  all  these  con- 
tentions, it  is  remarkable  that  the  people 
and  clergy  sided  with  the  nobles  against 
the  throne.  No  indiyiduals  are  so  pop- 
ular  with  the  monkish  annalists,  who 
speak  the  language  of  the  populace,  as 
Simon,  earl  of  Leicester,  Thomas,  earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas,  duke  of 
Glocester,  all  turbulent  opposers  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  probably  little  de- 
servinff  of  their  panegyrics.  Very  few 
English  historians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
advocates  of  prerogative.  This  may  be 
ascribed  both  to  the  e<^ualitT  of  our  laws, 
and  to  the  interest  which  the  aristocracy 
found  in  courting  popular  favour  when 
committed  against  so  formidable  an  ad- 
versary as  the  king.  And  even  now, 
when  the  stream  that  once  was  hurried 
along  gullies,  and  dashed  down  precipices, 
hardly  betrays,  upon  its  broad  and  tran- 
quil bosom,  the  motion  that  actuates  it, 
it  must  still  be  accounted  a  singular  hap- 
piness of  our  constitution,  that  all  ranks 
graduating  harmoniously  into  one  anoth- 
er, the  interests  of  peers  and  common- 
ers are  radically  interwoven ;  each  in  a 
certain  sQnse  distinguishable,  but  not  bal- 
anced like  opposite  weights,  not  separa- 
ted like  discordant  fluids,  not  to  be  se- 
cured by  insolence  or  jealousy,  but  by 
mutual  adherence  and  reciprocal  influ 
ences. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  feudal 
inflience  system  and  all  the  feelings  con 
whkb  the  nected  with  it  declined  very  rap- 
mnnen  ^^Y'  ®»t  ^*>at  the  nobility  lost 
g«Te  ibe  in  the  number  of  their  military 
MMiity.  tenants  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  state  of  manners.  The 
nigher  class  of  them,  who  took  the  chief 
share  in  public  affkin,  were  exceedingly 
opulent;  and  their  mode  of  life  gave 
wealth  an  incredibly  greater  efficacy  than 
it  possesses  at  present.  Gentlemen  of 
large  esutes  and  good  femilies,  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  these  great  peers, 
who  bore  offices,  which  we  should  call 
menial,  in  their  households,  and  sent 
tbeir  children  thither  for  education,  were 
of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner  in 
rising,  without  much  inquiry  into  the 
cause.  Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of 
tenants,  and  their  retainers,  who  were 
fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of  peace,  refuse 
to  carry  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the 
field  of  battle.    Many  devices  were  used 


to  preserve  this  aristocratic  influenoei 
which  riches  and  ancestry  of  themselves 
rendered  so  formidable.  Such  was  the 
maintenance  of  suits,  or  confedeiacies 
for  the  puipose  of  supporting  each  other's 
claims  in  litigation,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  complaints  in  parliament, 
and  gave  nse  to  several  prohibitory  stat- 
utes. By  help  of  such  confederacies 
parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent  en- 
tries upon  the  lands  they  claimed,  which 
the  law  itself  could  hardly  be  said  to  dis- 
courage.* Even  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice  were  onen  liable  to  intimida^ 
tion  and  influence.f  A  practice  much 
allied  to  confederacies  or  maintenance, 
though  ostensibly  more  harmless,  was 
that  of  giving  liveries  to  all  retainers  of 
a  noble  famuy;  but  it  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  preserve  that  spirit  of  fac* 
tious  attachments  and  animosities,  which 
it  is  the  general  policy  of  a  wise  govern- 
ment to  dissipate.  From  the  first  year 
of  Richard  II.  we  find  continual  mention 
of  this  custom,  with  many  legal  provis- 
ions against  it,  but  it  was  never  abol- 
ished till  the  reign  of  Henry  V1L| 


*  If  8  man  was  disseized  of  his  land,  he  might 
enter  upon  the  disseisor  and  reinstate  himself  witli- 
out  course  of  law.  In  what  case  thia  right  of  en* 
try  was  taken  away,  or  tolled^  as  it  was  exprnaart, 
by  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  disseisor,  is  a  sob* 
ject  extensive  enough  to  occupy  two  ctupters  ol 
Lyttleton.  What  pertains  to  our  inquiry  is,  that  bv 
an  entry,  in  the  old  law  bcwks,  we  must  understanS 
an  actual  reposaessioD  of  the  disseisee,  not  a  aoig 
in  ejectmentr  as  it  is  now  inteipreted,  bat  which  is 
a  comparatively  modem  proceeding.  The  fiwt 
remedy,  sajs  Britton,  of  the  disseisee  is  to  collect  a 
body  or  his  friends  (recoiller  amys  et  foxce),  and 
without  delay  to  cast  out  the  disseiaon,  or  at  lease 
to  maintain  himself  in  possesaiM  along  with  them* 
c.  44.  This  entry  ought  indeed,  by  S  Rich.  IL« 
Stat  i.,  c.  8,  to  be  made  peaceably  ;  and  the  jus- 
tices might  assemble  the  posse  comitatua,  to  im- 
prison persons  entering  on  lands  by  violence  (IS 
Ric.  II.,  c.  2),  but  these  laws  imply  the  facta  thaft 
made  them  necessary. 

t  No  lord  or  other  person,  by  20  Ric.  11.,  o.  3, 
was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the  justices 
of  assize.  Trials  were  sOmetimea  overawed  fay 
armed  partiea,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  thtur 
adversaries  from  appearing. — ^Paatoo  Letters,  vol. 
iii.,  p,  119. 

%  From  a  passaee  in  the  Paston  Letters  (vol  iL 
p.  23),  it  appean  that,  far  from  these  acta  being  re- 
garded, it  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  king,  when  he  came  itato  a  county,  for  the  no- 
blemen and  ^ntry  to  meet  him  with  as  many  a»» 
tendanU  in  livery  as  they  could  muster.  Sir  John 
Paston  was  to  provide  twenty  men  in  their  liveiy 
gowns,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  two  hundred. 
This  illustrates  the  well-known  story  of  Hemy 
VII.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  riiom  the  mma 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  kiuff  in  that  affair* 
which  Hume  has  pretended  to  iustiiY. 

In  the  first  of  Edward  I V.  it  is  said  in  the  roll  ol 

parliament  (vol.  v.,  p.  407),  that  •*  by  yeving  of  Kv« 

eriea  and  aignes,  contrary  to  the  statntes  and  tfrtt* 

I  onoee  ude  afoietyme,  I 
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These  associations  under  powerfal 
Prevaienc  <^hief8  wore  Only  incidentally 
nabitii  or  beneficial  as  they  tended  to  with- 
'»?'»"•  stand  the  abuses  of  prerogative 
In  their  more  usual  course,  they  were^ 
designed  to  thwart  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  king's  govemment  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  All  Europe 
was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  durine 
the  middle  ages;  and  though  England 
was  far  less  exposed  to  the  scourge  of 
private  war  than  most  nations  or  the 
continent,  We  should  find,  could  we  re- 
cover the  local  annals  of  every  country, 
iwich  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult,  as  would  almost  alienate  us  ih)m 
the  liberty  which  served  to  engender  it. 
This  was  the  common  tenour  of  manners, 
sometimes  so  much  aggravated  as  to  find 
a  place  in  general  history ,•  more  often 
attested  by  records,  during  the  three  cen- 
turies that  the  house  of  Plantagenet  sat 
on  the  throne.  Disseisin,  or  forcible  dis- 
possession of  freeholds,  makes  one  of 
the  most  considerable  articles  in  our 
law-books.f    Highway  robbery  was  from 

extortions,  robberies,  raurdem  been  maltiplied  and 
continued  within  this  reame,  to  the  grete  dietixrb- 
aance  and  inqnietation  of  the  same." 

*  Thu8»  to  select  one  pasea^  out  of  many; 
Eodem  anno  (1332)  auidam  maligni,  ftiiti  quorun- 
dam  magnatum  prasiaio,  regis  adolescentiam  sper- 
nentes,  et  regnum  perturbare  intendentes,  in  Hn- 
tarn  turbam  creTemnt,  nemora  et  aaltus  occupave- 
mot,  ita  quod  toti  regno  terrori  essent— WaJsing- 
ham,  p.  132. 

t  r  am  awafe  that  in  many,  |>robabIy  a  great 
rfiaiority  of  reported  cases^  this  word  Was  tecbni- 
callT  used,  where  some  unwarranted  conreyance, 
such  as  a  feoffment  by  the  tenant  for  life,  was  held 
to  ha^  wrought  a  disseisin ;  or  where  the  plain- 
tiff was  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  con- 
fenient  remedy,  to  feign  hunself  disseised,  which 
W88  called  aisseisin  by  election.  But  several 
proofs  might  be  brought  from  the  parliamentary 
petitions,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  nearly  looked  at,  from 
the  year-books,  that  in  other  cases  there  was  an 
actual  and  violent  expulsion.  And  the  definition 
of  disseisin  in  all  the  old  writers,  such  as  Britton 
and  Littleton,  is  obviously  framed  upon  its  primary 
meaning  of  violent  dispossession,  which  the  woro 
had  probably  acquired  long  before  the  more  peacea- 
ble disseisins,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  oeoime 
the  subject  of  the  remedy  by  assize. 

I  would  speak  with  deference  of  Lord  Msnsfield's 
elaborate  judgment  in  Taylor  dem.  Atkins  v. 
Horde,  1  Burrow,  107,  &c. ;  but  some  positions  in 
it  appear  to  me  rather  too  strongly  stated ;  and 
particularly,  that  the  acceptance  (^tne  disseisor  as 
tenant  by  the  lord  was  necessary  to  render  the  dis- 
seisin complete;  a  condition  which  I  have  bot 
fdand  hinted  in  any  law  book.— See  Butler's  note 
on  Co.  Litt.,  p.  330;  where  that  eminent  la#ver 
expresses  ahmiar  doubts  as  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
reasonmg.  It  may  however  be  remarked,  that 
constructive  or  elective  disseishw,  being  of  a  teeb- 
aical  nature,  were  more  likely  to  produce  eases  iii 
the  year-books,  than  those  accompanied  with  ac- 
tual violence,  which  would  comiDonly  turn  only 
oa  matters  of  fact,  and  be  deteminad  bfmyeuj. 
Ee 


the  eaiiiest  times  a  sort  of  national  crime. 
Capital  punishments,  though  very  fre- 
quent^ made  little  impression  on  a  bold 
and  licentious  crew,  who  had  at  least  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  on  their  side,  and  flattering  pros* 
pects  of  impunity.  We  know  how  long 
the  outlaws  of  8herwood  lived  in  tradi- 
ti<Hi;  men  who,  like  some  of  their  bet- 
ters, have  been  permitted  to  redeem  by 
a  few  acts  of  generosity  the  just  igno- 
miny of  extensive  crimes.  These,  in- 
deed, were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  applause ; 
but  when  such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  could  exult  that  more  Englishmen 
were  hartged  for  robbery  in  one  year 
than  French  in  seven,  and  that  *Mf  an 
Englishman  be  [>oor,  ftnd  see  another 
having  riches,  which  may  be  taken  from 
him  by  might,  he  will  not  spare  to  do 
so,'^*  It  may  be  perceived  how  thorough- 
ly these  sentiments  had  pervaded  the 
public  mind. 

Such  robbers,  I  have  said,  had  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  impunity.  Besides  the 
general  want  of  communication,  which 
made  one  who  had  fled  from  his  own 
neighbourhood  tolerably  secure,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  extensive  forests  to  fa- 
cilitate their  depredations,  and  prevent 
detection.  When  outlawed,  or  brouffht 
to  trial,  the  worst  offenders  could  fre- 
quently purchase  charters  of  pardon, 
which  defeated  justice  in  the  moment 
of  her  blow.f    Nor  were  the  nobility 

A  remarkable  mstance  of  violent  disseisin 
amounting  in  effect  to  a  private  war,  may  be  found 
in  the  Paston  Letters,  occupying  most  o»  the  fourth 
voluma  One  of  the  Pastoo  fiunily,  claiming  a 
right  to  Gaister  Castle,  kept  possession  against  the 
Ihike  of  Norfolk,  who  brought  a  large  force,  and 
laid  a  regulsr  mege  to  the  place,  tiU  it  surrendered 
for  want  of  provisions.  Twoof  thebesiegertweie 
killed.  It  does  not  appear  that  aor  legal  measuree 
were  taken  to  prevent  or  punish  this  ootrace. 

*  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  Limited 
Mcmarchy,  p.  99. 

4  The  manner  in  which  these  were  obtained,  in 
ipite  of  Ibw,  may  be  noticed  ansong  the  violent 
courses  of  prerogative.  By  statute  2  E.  III.,  c.  2. 
confirmed  bv  19  E.  III.,  c.  2,  the  king's  power  or 
mnting  paraons  was  taken  away,  etcept  in  eases  of 
homicide  per  infbttonrom.  Another  act,  14  fi.  III., 
c.  15,  reciting  that  the  forftier  laws  in  this  respect 
have  not  been  kept,  declares  that  all  pardons  con- 
trary to  them  shall  be  holden  as  null.  This,  how- 
ever, was  disregarded  like  the  rest ;  and  the  com- 
mons began  tacitly  to  recede  from  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  compromise  the  question  with  the 
erown.  By  27  E.  III.,  stat.  1^  c.  2,  without  advert- 
ing to  (he  eziatingprovisions,  which  miiy  Uierefore 
seem  to  be  repealed  by  imptication,  it  is  enacted  that 
in  every  chatter  of  pardon,  granted  at  any  one'i 
suggestion,  the  sugmtor's  name  and  the  groumfa 
of  £ds  suggestioR  shaU  be  expressed,  th«t  if  thb 
same  be  found  untrue,  it  may  be  disallowed.  And 
Wk  18  R.  II.,  stai.  8,  e.  1,  we  are  surprised  to  fiiid 
the  MUBBom  raqiieelttg  thtl  pudoak  might  ndt 
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ashamed  to  patronise  men  guilty  of  eve- 
ry crime.  Several  proofs  of  this  occur 
in  the  rolls.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
fi2d  of  Edward  III.,  the  commons  pray, 
that  **  whereas  it  is  notorious  how  rob- 
bers and  malefactors  infest  the  country, 
the  king  would  charge  the  great  men  of 
the  land  that  none  such  be  maintained 
by  them,  privily  or  openly,  but  that  they 
lend  assistance  to  arrest  and  take  such 
ill  doers."* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  part 
of  Edward  I.'s  government,  that  he  bent 
all  his  power  to  restrain  these  breaches 
of  tranquillity.  One  of  his  salutary  pro- 
visions is  still  in  constant  use,  the  statute 
of  coroners.  Another  more  extensive, 
and,  though  partly  obsolete,  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  laws»  is  the  statute  of 
Winton,  which,  reciting  that,  "from  day 
to  day  robberies,  murders,  burnings,  and 
theft  be  more  often  used  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  and  felons  cannot  be  at- 

be  granted,  as  if  the  subject  were  whoDy  unknown 
to  the  law ;  the  king  protesting  in  reply  that  he 
will  save  his  liberty  and  regality,  as  his  progenitors 
lud  done  before,  but  conceding  some  regulations, 
far  less  remedial  than  what  were  provided  already 
by  the  27th  of  Edward  II.  Pardons  make  a  pretty 
large  head  in  Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly granted  without  scruple  by  every  one 
of  our  kings.  A  pardon  obtained  in  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity  is  the  subject  of  a  specific  remonstrance 
in  23  H.  VI.,  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  111. 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201.  A  strange  policy, 
for  which  no  rational  cause  can  be  alleged,  kept 
Wales,  and  even  Cheshire,  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious 
to  the  adjacent  countries.  Upon  the  credit  of  their 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts, 
the  people  of  Cheshire  broke  with  armed  bands  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  perpetrated  all  the 
crimes  m  their  power.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  81, 
201,  440.  Stat.  1  H.  iV.,  c.  18.  As  to  the  Welsh 
frontier,  it  was  constantly  almost  in  a  state  of  war, 
which  a  verv  little  good  sense  and  benevolence  in 
any  of  our  shepherds  would  have  easily  prevented, 
by  admitting  the  conquered  people  to  partake  in 
egual  privileges  with  their  fellow-subjects.  Instead 
of  this,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  aggravating 
the  mischief  by  granting  legal  reprisals  upon 
Welshmen.— Stat.  2  H.  IV.,  c.  16.  Welshmen 
were  absolutelr  excluded  from  bearing  office  in 
Wales.  The  English  living  in  the  English  towns 
of  Wales  eamdstly  petition,  23  H.  VI.,  Rot.  Pari., 
Tol.  v.,  p.  104, 154,  that  this  exclusion  may  be  kept 
in  force.  Complaints  of  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
Welsh  frontier  are  repeated  as  late  as  12  Edw.  IV., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  8. 

It  is  curious  that,  so  early  as  15  Edw.  II.,  a  writ 
was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  justiciary  of 
Wales,  directing  him  to  cause  twenty  four  discreet 
persons  to  be  chosen  from  the  north,  and  as  many 
from  the  south  of  that  principality,  to  serve  in  par- 
liament—Rot ParL,  vol.  i.,  p.  456.  And  we  find 
a  similar  writ  in  the  20th  of  the  same  king.-^ 
Prynne*8  Reg.,  4th  part,  p.  60.  Willis  says,  that 
be  has  seen  a  retam  to  one  of  these  precepts,  much 
oblitsratod,  but  from  which  it  appears  that  Con- 
way, Beaumaris,  and  Carnarvon  returned  mem- 
hen.-TNotitia  Parliamentaria,  toL  L,  piefiMse,  p.  16. 


tainted  by  the  oath  of  jurors,  which  hsd 
rather  suffer  robberies  on  strangers  to 
pass  without  punishment,  than  indite  the 
offenders,  of  whom  great  part  be  people 
of  the  same  country,  or  at  least,  if  the 
offenders  be  of  another  country,  the  re- 
ceivers be  of  places  near,"  enacts  that 
hue  and  cry  shall  be  made  upon  the  com- 
mission of  a  robbery,  and  that  the  hun- 
dred shall  remain  answerable  for  the 
damage  unless  the  felons  be  brought  to 
justice.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
provision,  that  the  ancient  law  of  frank- 
pledge, though  retained  longer  in  form, 
had  Tost  its  efficiency.  By  the  same  act, 
no  stranger  or  suspicious  person  was  to 
lodge  even  in  the  suburbs  of  towns ;  the 
gates  were  to  be  kept  locked  from  sunset 
to  sunrising ;  every  host  to  be  answera- 
ble for  his  guest;  the  highways  to  be 
cleared  of  trees  and  underwood  for  two 
hundred  feet  on  each  side;  and  every 
man  to  keep  arms,  according  to  his  sub- 
stance, in  readiness  to  follow  the  sheriff 
on  hue  and  cry  raised  alter  felons.* 
The  last  provision  indicates  that  the  rob- 
bers plundered  the  country  in  formidable 
bands.  One  of  these,  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  Edward's  reign,  burnt  the  town 
of  Boston  during  a  fair,  and  obtained  a 
vast  booty,  though  their  leader  had  the 
ill  fortune  not  to  escape  the  gallows. 

The  preservation  of  order  throughout 
the  country  was  originally  intrusted,  not 
only  to  the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  consta- 
bles, but  to  certain  magistrates,  called 
conservators  of  the  peace.  These,  la 
conformity  to  the  democratic  character 
of  our  Saxon  government,  were  elected 
by  the  freeholders  in  their  county-court. f 
But  Edward  I.  issued  commissions  to 
carry  into  effect  the  statute  of  Winton ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  III.*s 
reign,  the  appointment  of  conservators 
was  vented  in  the  crown,  their  authority 
gradually  enlarged  by  a  series  of  stat- 
utes, and  their  title  changed  to  that  of 
justices.  They  were  empowered  to  im- 
prison and  punish  all  rioters  and  other  of- 
fenders, and  such  as  they  should  find  by 
endictment,  or  suspicion,  to  be  reputed 
thieves  or  vagabonds ;  and  to  take  sure- 
ties for  good  behaviour  from  persons  of 
evil  fame.J   Such  a  jurisdiction  was  hard- 

*  The  statute  of  Winton  was  confirmed,  and 
proclaimed  afresh  by  the  sheriffs,  7  R.  II.,  c.  €,  af- 
ter an  era  of  great  disorder. 

t  Biackstone,  vol.  i.,  c.  9.    Carte,  vol  ii.,  p.  203. 

1 1  E.  in..  Stat,  ii.,  c.  16i  4  E.  III.,  c.  2 ;  34  E. 
III.,  c.  1 ;  7  R.  II.,  c.  5.  Tbe  institution  excited  a 
good  deal  of  ill-will,  even  before  these  strong  acta 
were  passed.  Many  petitions  of  tbe  commons  in 
the  28th  E.  III.,  and  other  years,  complain  of  it— 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol  ii. 
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ly  more  arbitrary  than,  in  a  free  and  civ- 
ilized age,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  vest 
in  magistrates ;  but  it  was  ill  endured  by 
a  people  who  placed  their  notions  of 
liberty  in  personal  exemption  from  re- 
straint, rather  than  any  political  theory. 
An  act  having  been  passed  (2  R.  II.,  st.  2, 
c.  6)  in  consequence  of  unusud  hots  and 
outrages,  enabling  magistrates  to  commit 
the  ringleaders  of  tumultuary  assemblies 
without  waiting  for  legal  process  till  the 
next  arrival  of  justices  of  jail  delivery, 
the  commons  petitioned  the  next  year 
against  this  **  horrible  grievous  ordi- 
nance," by  which  "  every  freeman  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  in  bondage  to  these 
justices,"  contrary  to  the  great  charter 
and  to  many  statutes,  which  forbid  any 
man  to  be  taken  without  due  course  of 
law.*  So  sensitive  was  their  jealousy 
of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that  they  pre- 
ferred enduring  riot  and  robbery  to  chas- 
tising them  by  any  means  that  might  af- 
ford a  precedent  to  oppression,  or  weak- 
en men's  reverence  for  Magna  Charta. 

There  are  two  subjects  remaining,  to 
which  this  retrospect  of  the  state  of  man- 
ners naturally  leads  us,  and  which  I 
would  not  pass  unnoticed,  though  not 
perhaps  absolutely  essential  to  a  consti- 
tutional history ;  because  they  tend  in  a 
very  material  degree  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  society,  with  which  civil  lib- 
erty and  regular  government  are  closely 
connected.  These  are,  first,  the  servi- 
tude or  villanage  of  the  peasantry,  and 
their  gradual  emancipation  from  that 
condition ;  and,  secondly,  the  continual 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries.  But  as  the  latter  topic 
will  fall  more  conveniently  into  the  next 
part  of  this  work,  I  shall  postpone  its 
consideration  for  the  present. 

In  a  former  passage  I  have  remarked 
Villanage  of  of  the  Anglo-Saxou  ceorls,  that 
the  peaa-  neither  their  situation  nor  that 
lS!?atiii«  o(  their  descendants  for  the  ear- 
tod  fraduai  lier  reigns  aAer  the  conquest 
•ztinetioo.  appears  to  have  been  mere  ser- 
vitude.  But  from  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
as  we  learn  from  Glonvil,  the  villein  so 
called  was  absolutely  dependant  upon  his 
lord's  will,  compelled  to  unlimited  servi- 
ces, and  destitute  of  property,  not  only 
in  the  land  he  held  for  his  maintenance, 
but  in  his  own  acquisitions.!    If  a  villein 

•  Rot.  Pali,  vol.  iil,  p.  65.  It  may  be  obaenred 
that  this  act,  2  £.  II.,  c.  16,  was  not  founded  on  a 
petition,  but  on  the  king's  answer;  so  that  the 
commons  were  not  real  parties  to  it,  and  according- 
It  call  it  an  ordinance  in  their  present  petition. 
This  naturally  increased  their  animosity  in  treating 
it  as  an  infringement  of  the  subject's  nghL 

t  Olanril,  1.  T.,  c.  5. 
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purchased  or  inherited  land,  the  lord 
might  seize  it ;  if  he  accunmlated  stock, 
its  possession  was  equally  precarious. 
Against  his  lord  he  had  no  right  of  ac- 
tion ;  because  his  indemnity  in  damages, 
if  he  could  have  recovered  any,  might 
have  been  immediately  taken  away.  If 
he  fled  from  his  lord's  service  or  from 
the  land  which  he  held,  a  writ  issued  de 
nativitate  proband^,  and  the  master  re- 
covered his  fugitive  by  law.  His  chil- 
dren were  born  to  the  same  state  of  ser- 
vitude ;  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law,  where  one  parent  was  free  and 
the  other  in  villanage,  the  offspring  fol- 
lowed their  father's  condition.* 

This  was  certainly  a  severe  lot;  yet 
there  are  circumstances  which  materially 
distinguish  it  from  slavery.  The  condi- 
tion of  villanage,  at  least  in  later  times, 
was  perfectly  relative ;  it  formed  no  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  political  economy.  No 
man  was  a  villein  in  the  eye  of  law,  unless 
his  master  claimed  him :.  to  all  others  he 
was  a  freeman,  and  might  acquire,  dis- 
pose of,  or  sue  for  property  without  im- 
pediment. Hence,  Sir  E.  Coke  argues, 
that  villeins  are  included  in  the  29th  arti- 
cle of  Magna  Charta: — "No  freeman 
shall  be  disseized  nor  imprisoned."!    For 


♦  According  to  Bracion,  the  bastard  of  a  nief,  or 
female  rilloin,  was  born  in  servitude ;  and  where 
the  parents  lived  on  a  villein  tenement,  the  children 
of  a  nief,  even  though  mamei<  to  a  freeman,  were 
villeins,  1.  iv.,  c.  21,  and  aa«  Bcaine's  translation 
of  Olanvil^  p.  109.  But  Littleton  lays  down  an  op- 
posite doctrine,  thata  bastard  was  necessarily  free ; 
because,  being  the  child  of  no  father  in  the  con- 
templation of  law,  he  could  not  be  presumed  to  in- 
herit servitude  from  any  one ;  and  makes  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  parciil's  residence.— Sect.  188.  I 
merely  take  notice  of  this  change  in  the  law  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Henry  IIL  and  Kdward  IV.  as 
an  instance  ofthe  bias  which  the  judges  showed  in 
favour  of  personal  freedom.  Another,  if  we  can 
rely  upon  it,  is  more  important.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.,  a  freeman  marrying  a  nief  and'  settling 
on  a  villein  tenement,  lost  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom during  the  time  of  his  occupation ;  legem  ter- 
ras quasi  nativus  amittit.'— Glanvil,  1.  ▼.,  c.  6.  This 
was  consonant  to  the  customs  of  some  other  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  went  farther,  and  treated 
such  a  person  for  ever  as  a  villein.  But.  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  in  Britton  a  century  later,  that 
the  nietherself  by  such  a  marriage  became  free  du 
ring  the  coverture,  c.  31. 

1 1  must  confess  that  I  have  some  doubts  how 
fiir  this  was  law  at  the  epoch  of  Magna  Charts. 
Glanvil  and  Bracton  both  speak  of  the  tahu  wUt- 
nagii  as  opposed  to  that  of  liberty,  and  seem  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  civil  condition,  not  ih  merely  personal 
relation.  The  civil  law  and  the  French  treatise  of 
Beaumanoir  hold  the  same  language.  And  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  maintaina  without  hesitation,  that 
villeins  are  not  within  the  29th  section  of  Magna 
Charta, "  being  excluded  bv  the  word  liber.**— Cot- 
ton's Posthuma,  p.  223.  Britton,  however,  a  little 
after  Bracton,  savs  that  in  an  action  the  villein  is 
answerable  to  all  men,  and  all  men  to^him,  p.  79. 
And  liter  judges,  in  laToreiii  libeitatis,  gate  this 
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marder,  rape,  or  mutilation  of  his  Tiltein, 
the  lord  was  endictable  at  theking^s  suit ; 
though  not  for  assault  or  imprisonment, 
which  were  within  the  sphere  of  his 
Agnorial  authority.* 

This  class  was  distinguished  into  vil- 
leins iregardant,  who  had  been  attached 
from  time  immemorial  to  a  certain  ma- 
nor, and  vill^ns  in  gross,  where  such  ter- 
ritorial prescription  had  never  existed  or 
had  t>een  broken.  In  the  condition  of 
these,  whatever  has  been  said  by  some 
writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  difier- 
«ace^  the  distinction  was  merely  tech- 
nictd,  and  aiSected  only  the  mode  of 
pleadin^.f  The  term,  in  gross,  is  appro- 
priated m  our  legal  language  to  property 
neld  absolutehr,  and  without  reference  to 
any  other.  Thus  it  is  apphed  to  rights 
of  advowson  or  of  common,  when  pos- 
sessed simply,  and  not  as  ineident  to 
any  particular  lands.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  in  the  same 
sense  for  the  possession  of  a  villein. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  persons,  some- 
times inaccurately  confounded  with  vil- 
leins, whom  it  is  more  important  to  sep- 
arate. Yillanage  had  a  double  sense,  as 
it  related  to  persona  or  to  lands.  As  all 
Mien  were  free  or  villeins,  so  all  lands 

«K)fltruction  to  the  villein's  situation,  which  must 
l^refore  be  considered  as  the  clear  hw  of  £ng- 
Isnd  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

t  UUleton,  sect.  180, 190,  speaks  only  of  an  ap- 
pssl  in  the  two  former  caaes ;  but  an  endictment  js 
f  Umion't  and  he  aays,  sect.  194,  that  an  endict- 
BIDlit,  though  not  an  appeal,  lies  against  tho  lord 
iii^  maiming  his  villein. 

•t  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  592,  supposes  the 
villeiD  in  gross  to  have  been  toe  Lazzus  or  Servus 
of  early  times,  a  domestic  serf,  and  of  an  inferior 
apecies  to  the  cultivator  or  villein  regardant  Un- 
luckily, Bracton  and  Littleton  do  not  confirm  this 
fiotion,  which  would  be  convenient  enough ;  for  in 
jpomesday  Book  there  is  a  marked  distinction  ber 
lw«en  the  Servi  and  Viliani.  Blackstone  exfiress- 
«a  himself  inaccurately  when  he  savs  the  villein 
ill  groes  was  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and 
Inuiaferable  by  deed  from  one  owner  to  another. 
Qf  this  means  indeed^a  villein  rsj^ardant  would  be- 
come a  villein  in  gross,  but  all  villeins  were  alike 
lisble  to  be  sold  by  their  owners.— Littleton,  sect. 
m,  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol  iil,  p.  860.  Mr. 
Hsrgrave  supposes  that  villeins  in  cross  were  nev- 
er numerous  (Case  of  Somerset,  HowelPs  State 
Tfiale,  Yoi.  xx.,  p.  43) ;  drawing  this  inference  from 
Uie  few  cases  relative  to  them  that  occur  in  the 
Year-books.  And  certainly  the  form  of  a  writ  de 
nstivitate  probanda,  and  the  peculiar  evidence  it 
lequired,  which  may  be  found  m  Fitzherberfs  Na- 
Inra  Brevium,  or  in  Mr.  H.'s  argument,  are  only 
spplicable  to  the  other  species.    It  is  a  doubtful 

Elt,  whether  «  freeman  coulcli  in  contemplation  of 
,  become  a  villein  in  groes;  though  his  con- 
ion  in  a  court  of  record,  upon  a  suit  already 
•ommenced  (for  this  was  requisite),  would  estop 
kirn  from  claiming  his  liberty  i  and  nence  Bracton 
■peaks  of  this  nrooeeding  as  a  npde  by  which  a 
feomaa  might  iiU  into  ^anUi^ 


were  held  by  a  free  or  villein  tennre. 
This  great  division  of  tenures  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  bockland  and  folk- 
land  of  Saxon  times.  As  a  villein  mighi 
be  enfleoffed  of  freeholds,  though  they  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  so  a  freeman 
might  hold  tenements  in  villanage.  In 
this  case,  his  personal  liberty  subsisted 
along  with  the  burdens  of  territorial  ser- 
vitu&.  He  was  bound  to  arbitrary  ser- 
vice at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  he  mighi 
by  the  same  will  be  at  any  moment  dis- 
possessed ;  for  such  was  the  condition  of 
his  tenure.  But  his  chattels  were  se- 
cure, from  seizure,  his  person  from  inju- 
ry, and  he  might  leave  the  land  whener- 
er  he  pleased.* 

From  so  disadvantageous  a  condition 
as  this  of  villanage,  it  may  cause  some 
surprise  that  the  peasantry  of  England 
should  have  ever  emerged.  The  lav 
incapacitating  a  villein  from  acquiring 
property,  placed,  one  would  imagine, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  wav  of 
his  enfranchisement.  It  followed  n'om 
thence,  and  is  positively  said  by  Glan- 
vil,  that  a  villein  could  not  buy  his  free* 
dom,  because  the  price  he  tendered 
would  already  belong  to  his  lord.t  And 
even  in  the  case  of  free  tenants  in  villan- 
age, it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how 
their  uncertain  and  unbounded  servicee 
could  ever  pass  into  slight  pecuniary  com- 
mutations; much  less  how  they  could 
come  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
lands^  and  mock  the  lord  with  a  nominal 
tenure  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor. 

This,  like  many  others  relating  to  the 
progress  of  society,  is  a  very  ob»;ure  in-. 
quiry.  We  can  trace  the  pediffree  of 
princes,  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  towns 
besieged  and  provinces  desolated,  de- 
scribe even  the  whole  pageantry  of  cor- 
onations and  festivals,  out  we  cannot  re- 
cover the  genuine  history  of  mankind. 
It  has  pMsed  away  with  slight  and  par- 
tial notice  by  contemporary  writers ;  and 
our  most  patient  mdustry  can  hardly  at 
present  put  together  enough  of  the  frM- 
ments  to  suggest  a  tolemSy  clear  repre- 
sentation of  ancient  manikers  and  social 
Ufe.,  I  cannot  profess  to  undertake  whaa 
would  require  a  <:ommand  of  books  aa 
well  as  leisure  beyond  my  reach;  bu^ 
the  following  observations  may  tend  % 
little  to  illustrate  our  immediate  subject, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  viUanage. 

If  we  take  what  may  be  considered  aa 
the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  manor  divided 
into  demesne  lands  of  the  lord's  occupa- 

•Bracton,til,c.8;liT.,c.28.  Littleton,  aecu 
1 172-  t  GUnril,  I.  if.,  c.  6. 
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tkm,  and  those  in  fhe  tenure  of  his  vil- 
leins, performing  all  the  serrices  of  agri^ 
enlture  (or  him,  it  is  obviotts  that  his  ia^ 
terest  was  to  mainUiin  jnst  so  many  of 
these  as  his  estate  reqnired  for  its  culti- 
vation. Land,  the  cheapest  of  articles, 
was  the  price  of  their  labour ;  and  though 
the  law  did  not  compel  him  to  pay  this 
or  any  other  price,  yet  necessity,  repair- 
ing in  some  degree  the  law's  injustice, 
made  those  pretty  secure  of  food  and 
dwellings  who  were  to  give  the  strength 
of  their  arms  for  his  advantage.  Bat  in 
course  of  time,  as  alienations  of  small 
parcels  of  manors  to  free  tenants  came 
to  prevail,  the  proprietors  of  land  were 
placed  in  a  new  situation  relatively  to  its 
cultivators.  The  tenements  in  villanage, 
whether  by  law  or  usage,  were  never 
separated  from  the  lordship,  while  its  do- 
main was  reduced  to  a  smaller  extent, 
through  sub-infeudations,  sales,  or  de- 
mises for  valuable  rent.  The  purchasers 
under  these  alienations  had  occasion  for 
labourers  ;  and  these  would  be  free  ser- 
vants in  respect  of  such  employers, 
though  in  villanage  to  their  original  lord. 
As  he  demanded  less  of  their  labour 
ihrough  the  diminution  of  his  domain, 
tfiey  had  more  to  spare  for  other  mas- 
ters ;  and  retaining  the  character  of  vil- 
Keins  and  the  lands  they  held  by  that  ten- 
ure, became  hired  labourers  in  husbandry 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is 
true  that  all  their  earnings  were  at  the 
lord's  disposal,  and  that  he  might  have 
made  a  profit  of  their  labour  when  he 
ceased  to  require  it  for  his  own  land. 
But  this,  which  the  rapacity  o(  more  com- 
mercial times  would  have  instantly  sug- 
gested, might  escape  a  feudal  superior, 
who,  wealthy  beyond  his  wants,  and 
guarded  by  the  haughtiness  of  ancestry 
against  the  love  of  such  pitiful  gains,  was 
better  pleased  to  win  the  affection  of  his 
dependants  than  to  improve  his  fortune 
it  their  expense. 

The  services  of  Villanage  were  grad- 
ually rendered  less  onerous  and  uncer- 
tain. Those  of  husbandry  indeed  are 
naturally  uniform,  and  might  be  antici- 
pated with  no  small  exactness.  Lords  of 
generous  tempers  granted  indulgences, 
which  were  either  intended  to  be,  or 
readily  became  perpetual.  And  thus,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  we  find  the  ten- 
ants in  some  manors  bound  only  to  stated 
services,  as  recorded  in  the  loid's  book.* 

*  Dugdale's  Warwickshire  apud  Edian's  State 
of  the  Poor,  vol.  L,  p.  13.  A  paetage  in  another 
local  history  rather  aeetne  to  indicate,  that  aomci 
kind  of  delinquency  was  usually  alleged,  and  some 
ceremony  employed  before  tlta  lord  entered  on  the 


Some  of  these  perhaps  might  be  villeins 
by  blood ;  but  free  tenants  in  villanage 
were  still  more  likely  to  obtain  this  pre- 
cision in  their  services ;  and  from  claim* 
iiig  a  customary  right  to  be  entered  in  the 
eourt-voU  upon  the  same  terms  as  theit 
predecessors,  prevailed  at  length  to  get 
copies  of  it  for  their  security.*  Proofs 
of  this  remarkable  transformation  from 
tenants  in  viUanage  te  copyholders  are 
found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  I  d^ 
not  know,  however,  that  they  were  pro* 
tected,  at  so  early  an  epoeh,  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  estates.  But  it  is  said  ia 
the  year-book  of  the  43d  of  Edward  Ill.y 
to  be  '*  admitted  for  clear  law,  that  if  the 
customary  tenant  or  copyholder  does  noli 
perform  his  services,  the  lord  may  seize 
his  land  as  forfeited.'^f  It  seems  implied 
herein,  that  so  long  as  the  copyholder  didi 
continue  to  perform  the  regular  stipula^ 
tions  of  his  tenure,  the  lord  was  not  ai 
liberty  to  divest  him  of  his  estate ;  and 
this  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage* 
in  Britton,  which  has  escaped  my  search  ^ 
though  Littleton  intimates  that  copy- 
holders could  have  no  remedy  against 
their  lord.|  However,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  V.<,  this  was  put  out  of  doubt  by 
the  judges,  who  permitted  the  copyholder 
to  bring  his  action  of  trespass  against  the 
lord  for  dispossession. 

While  some  of  the  mofe  fortunate  vil- 
leins  crept  up  into  property  as  well  a* 
fi«edom  under  the  name  of  copyholders, 
the  greater  part  enfranchised  themselves 
in  a  difi'erent  manner.  The  law,  whiclv 
treated  them  so  hsurshly,  did  not  tak>e 

villein's  land.  In  Gissing  manor,  30  E.  III.,  the^ 
jury  present,  that  W.  G.,  a  villein  by  blood,  was  a 
rebel  and  ungrateful  towards  his  lordf  for  which  alf 
his  lenemenu  were  seized.  His  offence  Was  Um' 
having  said  that  the  lord  kept  foor  stolen  sheep  iw 
his  field.— Blomo6eld's  Norfolk,  vol.  i.,  p.  114. 

*  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  574. 

-f  Brooke's  Abridgtn.  Tenant  par  copie,  1.  By 
the  extent-roll  of  the  manor  or  Brisingham  m* 
Norfolk  in  1254,  it  aypeara  that  there  were  thew 
ninety-four  copyholders  and  six  cottagers  in  vll& 
lanage;  the  former  performing  many,  but  deter- 
minate  services  of  labour  for  the  lord.— Blome* 
field's  Norfolk,  vol.  i.,  p.  34. 

t  LittL,  aect.  77.  A  copyholder  without  legal 
remedy  may  seem  little  better  than  a  tenant  i» 
mere  villanage,  except  in  name.  But  though  frontr 
the  relation  between  the  lord  and  copyholder  ther 
latter  might  not  be  permitted  to  sue  nis  superior, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  might  not  bnng  his 
action  against  any  person  acting  under  the  lord's 
direction,  in  which  the  defendant  could  not  set  u|^ 
an  illegal  authority  ;  jost  as,  although  no  wiltrontf 
against  the  king,  his  ministers  or  officen  are  nol^ 
justified  in  acting  under  his  command  contivry  to 
law.  I  wish  this  note  to  be  conaidered  as  correct- 
ing one  on  p.  68  of  this  work,  where  I  have  saitf 
that  a  similar  law  in  France  rendered  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  serf  and  an  homme  de  poole  Uttl« 
more  than  theoreticaL 
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away  the  means  of  escape,  nor  was  this 
a  matter  of  difficulty  in  such  a  country 
as  England.  To  this  indeed  the  unequal 
progression  of  agriculture  and  population 
m  different  counties  would  nave  nat- 
urally contributed.  Men  emigrated,  as 
they  always  must,  in  search  of  cheap- 
ness or  employment,  according  to  the 
tide  of  human  necessities.  But  the  vil- 
lein, who  had  no  additional  motive  to 
urge  his  steps  away  from  his  native 
place,  might  well  hope  to  be  forgotten  or 
undiscovered  when  he  breathed  a  freer 
air,  and  engaged  his  voluntary  labour  to 
a  distant  master.  The  lord  nad  indeed 
an  action  against  him ;  but  there  was  so 
little  communication  between  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be 
deemed  his  fault  or  singular  ill-fortune  if 
be  were  compelled  to  defend  himself, 
Even  in  that  case,  the  law  inclined  to 
favour  him ;  and  so  many  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  these  suits  to  re- 
claim fugitive  villeins,  that  they  could 
not  have  operated  materially  to  retard 
their  general  enfranchisement.*  In  one 
case  indeed,  that  of  unmolested  residence 
for  a  year  and  a  day  within  a  walled  city 
or  borough,  the  villein  became  free,  and 
the  lord  was  absolutely  barred  of  his 
remedy.  This  provision  is  contained 
even  in  the  laws  of  William  the  Con(^uer- 
or,  as  contained  in  Hoveden,  and  if  it  be 
not  an  interpolation,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  view  to  strengthen  the  popu- 
lation of  those  places  which  were  de- 
signed for  garrisons.  This  law,  whether 
of  William  or  not,  is  unequivocally  men- 
tioned by  Glanvil.f  Nor  was  it  a  mere 
letter.  According  to  a  record  in  the  6th 
of  Edward  II.,  Sir  John  Clavering  sued 
eighteen  villeins  of  his  manor  of  Cossey, 
for  withdrawing  themselves  therefrom 
with  their  chattels:  whereupon  a  writ 
was  directed  to  them;  but  six  of  the 
number  claimed  to  be  freemen,  alleging 
the  Conqueror's  charter,  and  offering  to 
prove  that  they  had  lived  in  Norwich, 
paying  scot  and  lot,  about  thirty  years ; 
which  claim  was  admitted.^ 

By  such  means  a  large  proportion  of 
the  peasantry,  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  become  hired 
labourers  instead  of  vUleins.    We  first 

*  See  thQ  rales  of  pleading  and  evidence  in 
questions  of  viliansffe  fully  stated  in  Mr.  Har- 
graye's  argument  in  the  case  of  Somerset—How- 
ell's State  Trials,  vol.  zx.,  p.  38. 

t  L.v.,c.6. 

t  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol.  i.,  p.  657.  I  know 
not  how  far  this  privilege  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  statute  34  £.  III.,  c.  11 ;  which  how- 
ever mi^ht,  I  should  conceive,  very  well  stand 
•long  with  it 


hear  of  them  on  a  grand  scale  in  an  or- 
dinance made  by  Edward  III.,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.  This  was 
just  after  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  1348, 
and  it  recites  that  the  number  of  work- 
men and  servants  having  been  greaUy 
reduced  by  that  calamity,  the  remainder 
demanded  excessive  wages  from  their 
employers.  Such  an  enhancement  in 
the  price  of  labour,  though  founded  ex- 
actly on  the  same  principles  as  regulate 
the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  is  too 
frequently  treated  as  a  sort  of  crime  by 
lawgivers,  who  seem  to  grudge  the  poor 
that  transient  melioration  of  their  lot, 
which  the  progress  of  population,  or  oth- 
er analogous  circumstances,  will,  without 
any  interference,  very  rapidly  take  away. 
This  ordinance  therefore  enacts  that, 
every  man  in  England,  of  whatever  con- 
dition, bond  or  free,  of  able  body,  and 
within  sixty  years  of  age,  not  living  of 
his  own  nor  by  any  trade,  shall  be  obli- 
ged, when  required,  to  serve  any  master 
who  is  willing  to  hire  him  at  such  wages 
as  were  usually  paid  three  years  since, 
or  for  some  time  preceding;  provided 
that  the  lords  of  villeins  or  tenants  in  vil- 
lanage  shall  have  the  preference  of  their 
labour,  so  that  they  retain  no  more  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  them.  More  than 
these  old  wages  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
be  offered,  as  well  as  demanded.  No 
one  is  permitted,  under  colour  of  charity, 
to  give  alms  to  a  beggar.  And,  tQ  mako 
some  compensation  to  the  inferior  classes 
for  these  severities,  a  clause  is  inserted, 
as  wise,  just,  and  practicable  as  the  rest, 
for  the  sale  of  provisions  at  reasonable 
prices.* 

This  ordinance  met  with  so  little  re^ 
gard,  that  a  statute  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment two  years  after,  fixing  the  wages 
of  all  artificers  and  husbandmen,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  season  of  their  la- 
bour. From  this  time  it  became  a  fre- 
quent complaint  of  the  commons,  that  the 
statute  of  labourers  was  not  kept.  The 
king  had  in  this  case,  probably,  no  other 
reason  for  leaving  their  grievance  unre- 
dressed, than  his  inability  to  change  the 
order  of  Providence.  A  silent  alteration 
had  been  wrought  in  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  lower  classes  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  This  was  the  ef- 
feet  of  increased  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, which  had  been  making  a  consid- 
erable progress  for  full  half  a  century, 
though  they  did  not  readil}r  permeate  the 
cold  region  of  poverty  and  ignorance.'  It 
was  natural  that  the  country  people,  or 
outlandish  folk,  as  they  were   caU^^fl 


*  Stat  23  £.  m. 
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should  repine  at  the  exclusion  from  that 
enjoyment  of  competence,  and  security 
for  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  so  fully  possessed. 
The  fourteenth  century  was,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  age  when  a  sense 
of  political  servitude  was  most  keenly 
felt.  Thus,  the  insurrection  of  the  Jac- 
querie in  France,  about  the  year  1358,  had 
the  same  character,  and  resulted  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  same  causes,  as 
that  of  the  English  peasants  in  138id. 
And  we  may  account  in  a  similar  man- 
ner for  the  democratical  tone  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  cities,  and  for  the 
prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  Ger- 
many and  Swisserland. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  at- 
tribute part  of  this  revolutionary  con- 
cussion to  the  preaching  of  Wicliffe's 
disciples,  or  look  upon  both  one  and 
the  other  as  phenomena  belonging  to 
that  particular  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  society.  New  principles,  both  as  to 
civil  rule  and  religion,  broke  suddenly 
upon  the  uneducated  mind,  to  render  it 
bold,  presumptuous,  and  turbulent.  But 
at  least  I  make  little  doubt  that  the 
dislike  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
spread  so  rapidly  among  the  people  at 
this  season,  connected  itself  with  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  an  intol- 
erance of  political  subjection.  Both 
were  nourished  by  the  same  teachers, 
the  lower  secular  clergy;  and  however 
distinct  we  may  think  a  religious  ref- 
ormation from  a  civil  anarchy,  there  was 
a  good  deal  common  in  the  language,  by 
which  the  populace  were  inflamed  to 
either  one  or  the  other.  Even  the  scrip- 
tural moralities  which  were  then  exhibit- 
ed, and  which  became  the  foundation  of 
our  theatre,  afforded  fuel  to  the  spirit  of 
sedition.  The  common  original,  and 
common  destination  of  mankind,  with 
every  other  lesson  of  equality  which  re- 
ligion supplies  to  humble  or  to  console, 
were  displayed  with  coarse  and  glaring 
features  in  these  representations.  The 
familiarity  of  such  ideas  has  deadened 
their  eflect  upon -our  minds;  but  when 
8  rude  peasant,  surprisingly  destitute  of 
religious  instruction  during  that  corrupt 
age  of  the  church,  was  led  at  once  to 
these  impressive  truths,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  at  the  intoxication  of  mind 
they  produced.* 

*  I  have  been  more  infloenced  by  naturalproba- 
bilities  Uian  testimony,  in  ascribing  this  efiect  to 
Wiciiflfe's  innovations,  because  the  historians  are 
prejudiced  witnesses  against  him.  Severs]  of 
them  depose  to  the  connexion  between  his  opin- 
ions and  the  rebellion  of  1382 ;  especially  Wal- 


Though  I  believe  that,  compared  at 
least  with  the  aristocracy  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  English  lords  were  guilty  of 
very  little  cruelty  or  injustice,  yet  there 
were  circumstances  belonging  to  that 
period  which  might  tempt  them  to  deal 
more  hardly  than  before  with  their  peas- 
antry. The  fourteenth  century  was  an 
age  of  greater  magnificence  than  those 
which  had  preceded,  in  dress,  in  ceremo- 
nies, in  buildings ;  foreign  luxuries  were 
known  enough  to  excite  an  eager  de- 
mand among  the  higher  rs^nks,  and  yet 
so  scarce  as  to  yield  inordinate  prices; 
while  the  landholders  were  on  the  other 
hand  empoverished  by  heavy  and  un- 
ceasing taxation.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  avarice,  as  commonly  happens,  had' 
given  birth  to  oppression;  and  if  the 
gentry,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  had 
become  more  attentive  to  asricnltural 
improvements,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  those  whose  tenure  obliged 
them  to  unlimited  services  of  husband- 
ry were  more  harassed  than  under  their 
wealthy  and  indolent  masters  in  prece- 
ding times. 

The  storm  that  almost  swept  away  all 
bulwarks  of  civilized  and  regular  society 
seems  to  have  been  long  in  collecting  it- 
self. Perhaps  a  more  sagacious  legisla- 
ture might  have  contrived  to  disperse  it : 
but  the  commons  only  presented  com- 
plaints of  the  refractoriness  with  which 
villeins  and  tenants  in  viUanage  received 
their  due  services;*  and  the  exigences 
of  government  led  to  the  fatal  poll-tax 
of  a  groat,  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  insurrection.  By  the  de- 
mands of  these  rioters,  we  perceive  that 
territorial  servitude  was  far  from  ex- 
tinct :  but  it  should  not  be  hastily  conclu- 
ded that  they  were  all  personal  villeins, 
for  a  large  proportion  were  Kentish- 
men,  to  whom  that  condition  could  not 
have  applied ;  it  being  a  good  bar  to  a 
writ  de  nativitate  probandil,  that  the  par-, 
ty's  father  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Kent.t 


singham,  p.  288.    This  implies  no  reflection  upon 
Wicliffe,  any  more  than  the  crimes  of  the  anabap- 
tists in  Munster  do  upon   Luther.    Every  one 
knows  the  distich  of  John  Ball,  which  compre- 
hends the  essence  of  religious  democracy  :— 
"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman?'* 
The  sermon  of  this  priest,  as  related  by  Walsing- 
ham,  p.  275,  derives  its  argument  for  equality  from 
the  common  origin  of  the  species.    He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Wicliffe.— Turner's  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  420. 

»  Stat.  1  R.  II.,  c.  6  ;  Rot  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  21. 

t  30  E.  I.,  in  Fitzherbert.  Villanage,  apo^ 
Lambard*s  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  632.  Scm 
ner  on  Gavelkind,  p.  72. 
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After  this  tr^iBendous  rebellion,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  legislature 
-would  use  little  indulgence  towards  the 
lower  commons.  Such  unliappy  tumults 
Bse  doubly  mischievous,  not  more  from 
t)ie  immediste  calamities  that  attend 
them,  than  from  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
t^e  people  which  they  generate  in  the 
elevated  classea.  The  general  charter 
of  manumission  extorted  from  the  king 
by  the  rioters  at  Bklackheath  was  annul- 
led by  pn^lamation  to  the  sherififs;*  and 
this  revocation  approved  by  the  lords 
uid  commons  in  parliament,  who  added, 
aJs  wa3  very  tn^e,  that  such  enfranchise- 
ment could  not  be  made  without  their 
con^enjt ;  "  which  they  would  never  give 
to  save  themselves  from  perishing  alto- 
gether in  one  day/^f  Riots  were  turn- 
ed into,  treason  by  a  law  of  the  same 
piarliament.l  By  a  very  harsh  statute  in 
the  i2th  of  Richard  II.,  no  servant  or  la- 
bourer could  depart,  even  at  the  expirar- 
tion  of  his  seicvice,  from  the  hundred  in 
which  he  lived,  without  permission  under 
the  king^s  seal;  nor  might  any  who 
had  been  bred  to  husbandry  till  twelve 
years  old  exercise  any  other  calling.^  A 
few  years  afterward,  the  commons,  peti- 
tioned that  villeins,  mjght  not  put  their 
children  to  school,  in  order  to  advance 
them  by  the  church;  "^d  this  for  the 
honour  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  king- 
dom.'* In  the  same  parliament  they 
complained  tha,t  villeins  fly  to  oitiies  and 
liproughs,  whence  their  masters  cannot 
recover  them ;  and,  if  they  al^tempt  it» 
ajre  hindered  by  the  people :  and  prayed 
that  the  lords  might  seize  their  viil(ens  in 
such  places,  without  regard  to  the  fran- 
chises thereof.  But  on  both  these  peti- 
tions the  king  put  in  a  negative. || 

From  henceforward  we  find  httle  no- 
;.ice  taken  of  yiUanage  in  parUamentary 


*  Rymer,  t.  Tii,  p.  3ie,  &c.  The  king  holds 
thla  bitter  Iftngaaffe  to  the  villeiDs  of  Esvez,  after 
tbe  death  of  Tyler  and  execution  of  the  other 
leaden  had  disconcerted  them  ;  Rustici  quidem 
iiiistia  et  estis,  in  bondag^o  permanebitis,  non  nt 
bactenaa,  sed  incomparabiliter  viUon,  ^.— Wal- 
tingbam,  p.  269. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100. 

t  5  R.  II.,  c.  7.  The  worda  an,  riot  et  ramour 
%*aiUres  teadHahUa ;  rather  a  general  way  of  crea- 
ting a  nev?  treason :  but  paniQ  puts  an  end  to 
jealousy. 

6  12  R.  IT.,  c.  3. 

II  Rot.  Pari.,  15  R.  IX.,  vd.  lu.,  p.  294»  206. 
The  statute  7  R  IV.,  c.  17,  enacts  that  no  one 
shall  put  his  son  or  daughter  apprentice  to  any 
trade  in  a.  borough,  unless  he  have  land  or  rent  to 
the  value  of  twenty  shillings  a  year,  but  that  any 
one  miiy  put  his  children  to  school.  The  reason 
assigned  is  tne  scarcity  of  labourers  in  husbandry, 
in  consequence  of  people  living  in  UpUnd  appren- 
iicing  their  children. 


vecorda^  an4  th^ere  seems  to  have  been  a 
rapid  tendency  to  its  entire  abolition. 
But  the  fifteenth  century  is  barren  of  ma- 
terials; and  we  can  only  infer,  that  as  the 
same  causes  which  in  Edward  IIL^s  time 
had  converted  a  large  portion  of  the  peas- 
antry into  free  labourers,  still  continued 
to  operate,  they  must  silently  have  ex- 
tinguished the  whole  system  of  personal 
and  territorial  servitude.  The  latter  in* 
deed  was  essentially  changed  by  the  e»^ 
tablishment  of  the  law  of  copyhold. 

I  cannot  presume  to  conjecture  in  whal 
degree  voluntary  manumission  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  means  that  contriV 
uted  to  the  abohtion  of  villanage.  Char- 
ters of  enfranchisement  were  very  com- 
mon upon  the  continent.  They  mav 
perhaps  have  been  less  so  in  Englandf. 
Indeed,  the  statute  de  donis  must  have 
operated  very  injuriously  to  prevent  the 
enfranchisement  of  villeins  regardant, 
who  were  entailed  along  with  the  land. 
Instances,  however,  occur  from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  discover 
many.  One  appears  as  early  as  the  15th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  who  grants  to  all 
persons  bom  or  to  be  bom  within  his  vil* 
lage  of  Contishall,  that  they  shall  be  free 
from  all  villanage  in  body  and  blood,  pay- 
ing an  aid  of  twenty  shillings  to  knight 
the  king's  eldest  son,  and  six  shilUngs  a 
year  as  a  quit  rent.*  So,  in  the  12th 
of  Edwaid  III.,  certain  of  the  king's  vil- 
leins are  enfranchised  on  payment  of  a 
fine.f  In  strictness  of  law,  a  fine  from 
the  villein  for  the  sake  of  enfranchise- 
ment was  nugatory,  since  all  he  could 
possess  was  a&eady  at  his  lord's  dispofi»L 
But  custom  and  equity  might  easily  in- 
troduce different  maxinus;  and  it  was 
plainly  for  the  lord's  interest  to  encourage 
his  tenants  in  the  acquisition  of  money 
to  redeem  Uiemselves,  rather  than  to 
quench  the  exertions  of  their  industry 
by  availing  himself  of  an  extreme  right. 
Deeds  of  enfranchisement  occur  in  the 
reigna  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  \l  and  per- 
haps  a  commission  of  the  latter  princes» 
in  1574,  directing  the  enfranchisement, 
of  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  cer- 
tain manors  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  i» 


*  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  toL  iii.,  p.  571. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ▼.,  p.  44. 

i  Gurdon  on  Courts  Baron,  p.  596.  ICadox, 
Formulare  Anglicanum,  p.  42a  Harrington  on 
Ancient  Statutes,  p.  278.  It  is  said  in  a  modem 
book,  that  villanage  was  very  rare  in  Scotland,  and 
even  that  no  instance  exists  in  records,  of  an  es- 
tate sold  with  the  labourers  and  their  £timilies  at- 
tached to  the  soil.»Pinkerton*s  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
jvol.  i.,  p.  147.  But  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  hia  Caled*- 
nis,  has  brought  several  proofs  that  this 
is  too  geneiaL 
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the  last  uneqaivocal  testimoDy  to  the  ex< 
istence  of  viUanage;*  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  existed  iu  remote  parte 
of  the  country  some  time  longer.f 

From  this  general  view  of  the  Eng^bsh 
Veign  of  constitution,  as  it  stood  about  the 
limry  VI  ^j^q  ^f  Henry  VI.,  we  must  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  political  revolutions  which 
elouded  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  The 
■linority  of  this  prince,  notwithstanding 
the  vices  and  dissensions  of  his  court,  and 
the  inglorious  discomfiture  of  our  arms 
in  France,  was  not  perhaps  a  calamitous 
period.  The  country  grew  more  wealthy : 
the  law  was,  on  the  whole,  better  ob- 
served; the  power  of  parliament  more 
complete  and  effectual  than  in  preceding 
times.  But  Henry's  weakness  of  under- 
standing becoming  evident  as  he  reached 
manhom),  rendered  his  reign  a  perpetual 
minority.  His  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  strong  mind,  but  ambitious  and  vindic- 
tive, rather  tended  to  weaken  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  accelerate  his  downfall ; 
a  certain  reverence  that  had  been  paid  to 
the  gentleness  of  the  king's  disposition 
being  overcome  by  her  unpopularity.  By 
degrees  Henry's  natural  feebleness  de- 
generated almost  into  fatuity;  and  this 
vnhappy  condition  seems  to  have  over- 
taken mm  nearly  about  the  time  when  it 
became  au  arduous  task  to  withstand  the 
assault  in  preparation  against  his  govemr 
ment.  This  may  properly  introduce  a 
great  constitutional  subject,  to  which 
some  peculiar  circumstances  of  oup  own 
age  have  impeiiously  directed  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  Though  the 
proceedings  of  1788  and  1810  are  un- 
doubtedly precedents  of  far  more  author- 
ity than  any  that  can  be  derived  from 
our  ancient  history,  yet  as  the  seal  of 
the  legislature  has  not  yet  been  set  upon 
this  controversy,  it  is  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether beyond  the  possibility  of  future 
discussion ;  and  at  teast  it  cannot  be  mi- 
interesting  to  look  back  on  those  parallel 
or  analogous  cases,  by  which  the  deliber- 
ations of  parliament  upon  the  question 
of  regency  were  guided. 

While  the  kings  of  England  retained 


*  BarriugtOD,  ubi  wipra,  from  Rymer. 

t  There  are  several  later  cases  reported,  wherein 
1  illanage  was  pleaded,  sod  one  of  them  as  late  as 
the  1 5th  of  James  I .— ( Noy ,  p.  27.)  See  Hargrave's 
argument,  State  TrialiB,  vol  xx.,  p.  41.  But  these 
are  so  briefly  stated,  that  it  is  difficult  in  general  to 
understand  them.  U  is  obvious,  however,  that 
judgment  was  in  no  case  given  in  favour  of  the 
plea  ;  so  that  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  actual 
continuance  of  viUanage. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  deemed  by  some 
persons  a  proof  of  legal  pedantry,  that  Sir  E.  Coke, 
while  he  dilates  on  the  law  of  villanage,  never  in- 
timates that  it  was  become  antiquated. 


their  continental  dominions,  and  Histoncid 
were  engaged  in  the  wars  to  instances  of 
which  thoBe  gave  birth,  Ihey  "fancies: 
were  of  coarse  (frequently  absent  from 
this  country.  Upon  such  occasions  the 
administration  seems  at  first  to  have  de- 
volved officially  on  the  justiciary,  as  chief 
servant  of  the  crown.  But  Henry  III .  be- 
gan the  practice  of  appointing  lieutenants, 
or  guardians  of  the  realm  (custodesregni), 
as  they  were  more  usually  j„rin«the 
termed,  by  way  of  temporary  absence  of 
substitutes.  They  were  usu-  oor  kings  la 
ally  nominated  by  the  king  '"****• 
vnthout  consent  of  parliament ;  and  their 
office  carried  with  it  the  right  of  exerci- 
sing all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It 
was  of  course  determined  by  the  king's 
return;  and  a  distinct  statute  was  neces* 
sary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  to  provide 
that  a  parliament  called  by  the  guardian 
of  the  realm  during  the  king's  absence 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  that  event.* 
I%e  most  remarkable  circimistance  at 
tending  those  lieutenancies  was,  that  the> 
were  sometimes  conferred  on  the  heir 
apparent  during  his  infancy.  The  Black 
Prince,  then  Duke  of  Cornwall,  was  left 
guardian  of  the  realm  in  1339,  when  he 
was  but  ten  years  old  ;t  and  Richard  his 
son,  when  still  younger,  in  1372,  durinff 
Edward  III.'s  last  expedition  into  France.} 
These  do  not  however  bear  a  very  closo 
analogy  to  regencies  in  the  strictest 
sense,  or  substitutions  during  the  natural 
incapacity  of  the  sovereign.  Of  such 
there  had  been  several  instances,  before 
it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency arising  from  Henry's  derange- 
ment. 1.  At  the  death  of  John,  ^^  ^^  .q. 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke  as-  cession  or 
sumed  the  title  of  rector  regis  ^^^  *"•» 
et  regni,  with  the  consent  of  the  loyal 
barons  who  had  just  proclaimed  the  young 
king,  and  probably  conducted  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  great  measure  by  their  ad- 
vice.^ But  the  circumstances  were  too 
critical,  and  the  time  is  too  remote,  to 
give  this  precedent  any  material  weight. 
2.  Edward  I.  being  in  Sicily  at  orEdwsni 
his  father's  death,  the  nobility  i-; 
met  at  the  Temple  church,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  contemporary  writer,  and, 
after  making  a  new  great  seal,  appointed 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  Edward,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  tho  Earl  of  Glocester,  to 
be  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  realm ; 
who  accordingly  conducted  the  adminis- 

♦  8H.  V.,c.l. 

t  This  pnnoe  having  been  sent  to  Antwerp,  six 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  open  parliament. 
—Rot.  Pari.,  13  E.  111.,  toI.  ii.,  d.  107. 

t  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  74a      f  Ma»t  PaiiS)  p.  243. 
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tration  in  the  king's  name  until  his  return.* 
It  is  here  observable,  that  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  though  nearest  prince  of  the 
blood,  was  not  supposed  to  enjoy  any  su- 
perior title  to  the  regency,  wherein  he 
was  associated  with  two  other  nobles. 
But  while  the  crown  itself  was  hardly 
acknowledged  to  be  unquestionably  he- 
reditary, it  would  be  strange  if  any  no- 
tion of  such  a  right  to  the  regency  had 
been  entertained.  3L  At  the  accession 
or  Edward  of  Edward  III.,  then  fourteen 
HI- ;  years  old,  the  parliament,  which 
was  immediately  summoned,  nominated 
four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  six  barons 
as  a  standing  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  seems  to 
have  been  placed,  to  advise  the  king  in 
all  business  of  government.  It  was  an 
article  in  the  charge  of  treason,  or,  as  it 
was  then  styled,  of  accroaching  royal 
power,  against  Mortimer,  that  he  inter- 
meddled in  the  king's  household  without 
the  assent  of  this  council.f  They  may 
be  deemed  therefore  a  sort  of  parliament- 
ary regency,  though  the  duration  of  their 
functions  does  not  seem  to  be  defined, 
or  Richard  4.  The  proceedings  at  the  com- 
H-:  mencement   of  the  next  reign 

ave  more  worthy  of  attention.  Edward 
III.  dying  June  31,  1377,  the  keepers  of 
the  great  seal  next  day,  in  absence  of  the 
chancellor  beyond  sea,  gave  it  into  the 
young  king's  hands  before  his  council. 
He  immediately  delivered  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  duke  to  Sir  Nicho- 
las Bonde  for  safe  custody.  Four  days 
afterward,  the  king  in  council  delivered 
the  seal  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  who 
affixed  it  the  same  day  to  divers  letters 
patent.|  Richard  was  at  this  time  ten 
years  and  six  months  old;  an  age  cer- 
tainly very  unfit  for  the  personal  execu- 
tion of  sovereign  authority.  Yet  he  was 
supposed  capable  of  reigmng  without  the 
aia  of  a  regency.  This  might  be  in  vir- 
tue of  a  sort  of  magic  ascribed  by  law- 
yers to  the  great  seal,  the  possession  of 
which  bars  all  further  inquiry,  and  ren- 
ders any  government  legal.  The  prac- 
tice of  modern  times,  requiring  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  sign  manual,  has 
made  a  public  confession  of  incapacity 
necessary  in  many  cases,  where  it  might 
have  been  concealed  or  overlooked  in 
earlier  periods  of  the  constitution.  But 
though  no  one  was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  regent,  a  council  of  twelve  was 
named  by  the  prelates  and  peers  at  the 

*  Matt  Weatmonast  ap.    Brady's  History  of 
England,  vol  ii.,p.  1. 
t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  ii,  p.  62. 
t  Rymer,  t  vii.,  p.  171. 


king's  coronation,  July  16, 1377,  without 
whose  concurrence  no  public  measure 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  place  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  from  time  to  time  by 
parliament,  which  might  itself  be  deemed 
a  great  council  of  regency  during  the 
first  years  of  Richard. 

6.  The  next  instance  is  at  the  acce»- 
sion  of  Henry  VI.  This  prince  of  Heuy 
was  but  nine  months  old  at  his  ^^ 
father's  death ;  and  whether  from  a  more 
evident  incapacity  for  the  conduct  of 
government  m  his  case  than  in  that  of 
Richard  II.,  or  from  the  progress  of  con- 
stitutional principles  in  the  forty  yean 
elapsed  since  the  latter's  accession,  far 
more  regularity  and  deliberation  were 
shown  in  supplying  the  defect  in  the  ex- 
ecutive authority.  Upon  the  news  ar- 
riving that  Henry  V.  was  dead,  several 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled, 
on  account  of  the  imminent  necessity,  in 
order  to  preserve  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  exercise  of.  officers  appertaining  to 
the  king.  These  peers  accordingly  is- 
sued commissions  to  judges,  eherifls,  es- 
cheators,and  others,  for  various  purposes, 
and  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  This 
was  opened  by  commission  under  the 
great  seal  directed  to  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter,  in  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  king's 
test.*  Some  ordinances  were  made  in 
this  parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter  as  commissioner,  and  some  in  the 
king's  name.  The  acts  of  the  peers,  who 
had  taken  on  themselves  the  administra- 
tion, and  summoned  parliament,  were 
confirmed.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  its  session,  it  is  entered  upon  the  roll, 
that  the  king,  ''considering  his  tender 
age,  and  inability  to  direct  m  person  the 
concerns  of  his  realm,  by  assent  of  lords 
and  commons,  appoints  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or,  in  his  absence  beyond  sea,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester,  to  be  protector  and 
defender  of  the  kingdom  and  English 
church,  and  the  king's  chief  counsellor." 
Letters  patent  were  made  out  to  this  ef- 
fect :  the  appointment  being  however  ex- 
pressly during  the  king's  pleasure.  Six- 
teen counsellors  were  named  in  parlia- 
ment to  assist  the  protector  in  his  admin- 
istration; and  their  concurrence  was 
made  necessary  to  the  removal  and  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  except  some  infe- 
rior patronage  specifically  reserved  to 
the  protector.  In  all  important  business 
that  should  pass  by  order  of  council,  the 
whole  or  major  part  were  to  be  present; 
"  but  if  it  were  such  matter  that  the  king 


•  Rot  ParL,  vol  iv.,  p.  169. 
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hath  been  accustomed  to  be  counselled 
of,  that  then  the  said  lords  proceed  not 
therein  without  the  advice  of  my  lords 
of  Bedford  or  Glocester."*  A  few  more 
counsellors  were  added  by  the  next  par- 
liament, and  divers  regulations  estab- 
lished for  their  observance.f 

This  arrangement  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  late  king's  testament,  which 
had  conferred  the  regency  on  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  in  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother.  But  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
these  proceedings  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  roll 
of  a  later  parliament ;  where  the  house 
of  lords,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  Glo- 
cester,  that  he  might  know  what  authori- 
ty he  possessed  as  protector,  remind  him 
that  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  king,| 
"  ve  desired  to  have  had  ye  governaunce 
of  yis  land  ;  aflermyng  yat  hit  belonged 
unto  you  of  rygzt,  as  well  by  ye  mene  of 
your  birth,  as  by  ye  laste  wylle  of  ye 
kyng  yat  was  your  broyer,  whome  God 
assoile ;  alleggyng  for  you  such  groundes 
and  motyves  as  it  was  y ought  to  your  dis- 
cretion made  for  your  intent ;  whereupon, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled 
there  in  parliament,  among  which  were 
there  my  lordes  your  uncles,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  that  now  liveth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  your  cousin  the 
Earl  of  March  that  be  gone  to  God,  and 
of  Warwick,  and  other  in  great  number 
that  now  live,  had  great  and  long  delib- 
eration and  advice,  searched  precedents 
of  the  govemail  of  the  land  in  time  and 
case  semblable,  when  kings  of  this  land 
have  been  tender  of  age,  took  also  infor- 
mation of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  such 
persons  as  be  notably  learned  therein, 
and  finally  found  your  said  desire  not 
caused  nor  grounded  in  precedent,  nor 
in  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  which  the 
king  that  dead  is,  in  his  life  nor  might  by 
bis  last  will  nor  otherwise  altre,  change, 
nor  abroge,  without  the  assent  of  the 
three  estates,  nor  commit  or  grant  to 
any  person  governance  or  rule  of  this 
land  longer  than  he  lived ;  but  on  that 
other  behalf,  the  said  lords  found  your 
said  desire  not  according  with  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  against  the  right  and 
freedome  of  the  estates  of  the  same 


♦  Rot  Pari.,  ▼ol.  !▼.,  p.  174, 176.      t  Id.,  p.  201. 

t  I  follow  the  orthography  of  the  roll,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  the  reader.  Why 
Uiia  orthography,  from  obaolete  and  difficult,  ao 
frequently  becomea  almoat  modem,  aa  will  appear 
in  the  courae  of  theae  eztracta,  1  cannot  conjec- 
ture. The  uaual  irregularity  of  ancient  spelling  is 
hardW  sufficient  to  account  for  aurch  variationa ; 
but  it  there  be  any  error,  it  belongs  to  the  auper- 
inteodenta  of  that  publicatioo,  and  ia  not  mine. 


land.  Howe  were  it,  that  it  bo  not 
thought,  that  any  such  thing  wittingly 
proceeded  of  your  intent ;  and  neverthe- 
less to  keep  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  the  intent  to  ease  and  appease  you,  it 
was  advised  and  appointed  by  authority 
of  the  king,  assenting  the  three  estates 
of  this  land,  that  ye  in  absence  of  .my 
lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  should  be 
chief  of  the  king's  council,  and  devised 
unto  you  a  name  different  from  other 
counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor,  lieu- 
tenant, governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  import  authority  of 
governance  of  the  land,  but  the  name  of 
protector  and  defensor,  which  importeth 
a  personal  duty  of  attendance  to  the  ac- 
tual defence  of  the  land,  as  well  against 
enemies  outward,  if  case  required,  as 
against  rebels  inward,  if  any  were,  that 
God  forbid ;  granting  you  therewith  cer- 
tain power,  the  which  is  specified  and 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  said  parlia- 
ment, to  endure  as  long  as  it  liked  the 
king.  In  the  which  if  the  intent  of  the 
said  estates  had  been,  that  ye  more  pow- 
er and  authority  should  have  had,  more 
should  have  been  expressed  therein  ;  to 
the  which  appointment,  ordinance,  and 
act,  ye  then  agreed  you  as  for  your  per- 
son, making  nevertheless  protestation, 
that  it  was  not  your  intent  in  any  wise  to 
deroge,  or  do  prejudice  unto  my  lord 
)wur  brother  of  Bedford  by  your  said 
agreement,  as  toward  any  right  that  he 
would  pretend  or  claim  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  this  land,  and  as  toward  any 
pre-eminencathat  you  might  have  or  be- 
long unto  you  as  chief  of  council,  it  is 
plainly  declared  in  the  said  act  and  arti- 
cles, subscribed  by  my  said  Lord  of  Bed- 
ford, by  yourself,  and  the  other  lords  of 
the  council.  But  as  in  parliament  to 
which  ye  be  called  upon  your  faith  and 
ligeance  as  Duke  of  Glocester,  as  other 
lords  be,  and  not  otherwise,  we  know  no 
power  nor  authority  that  ye  have,  other 
than  ye  as  Duke  of  Glocester  should 
have,  the  king  being  in  parliament,  at 
years  of  mest  discretion :  We  marvail- 
mg  with  all  our  hearts  that  considering 
the  open  declaration  of  the  authority  ana 
power  belonging  to  my  Lord  of  Bedford, 
and  to  you  in  his  absence,  and  also  to 
the  king's  council,  subscribed  purely  and 
simply  Dy  my  said  Lord  of  Bedford,  and 
by  you,  that  you  should  in  any  wise  be 
stirred  or  moved  not  to  content  you 
therewith  or  to  pretend  you  any  other : 
Namely  considering  that  the  king,  bles- 
sed be  our  lord,  is  sith  the  time  of  the 
said  power  granted  unto  you,  far  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  in  wit,  and  under- 
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standing,  and  like  with  th«  mce  of 
God  to  occupy  hit  own  royal  power 
within  few  years :  and  forasmuch  con* 
sidering  the  things  and  causes  abovesaid, 
and  other  many  that  long  were  to  write, 
We  lords  aforesaid  pray,  exhort,  and  re- 
quire you,  to  content  you  with  the  power 
above  said  and  declared,  of  the  which  my 
lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  the  king^s 
eldest  uncle,  contented  him ;  and  that  ye 
none  larger  power  desire,  will,  nor  use  ; 
giving  you  this  that  is  aboven  written 
for  our  answer  to  your  foresaid  demand, 
the  which  we  will  dwell  and  abide  with, 
withouten  variance  or  changing.  Over 
this  beseeching  and  praying  you  in  oor 
most  humble  and  lowly  wise,  and  also 
requiring  you  in  the  king's  name,  that  ye, 
according  to  the  king's  commandment, 
contained  in  his  writ  sent  unto  you  in 
that  behalf,  come  to  this  his  present  par- 
liament, and  intend  to  the  good  effect 
and  speed  of  matters  to  beiiemesned  and 
treted  in  the  same,  Mke  as  of  right  ye 
owe  to  do."* 

It  is  evident  that  this  plain,  or  rather 
rade  addrese  to  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
was  dictated  by  the  prevalence  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort's  party  in  council  and  par- 
liament. But  the  transactions  in  the  for- 
mer parliament  are  not  unfairly  repre- 
sented; and  comparing  them  with  the 
passage  extracted  above,  we  may  per- 
haps be  entitled  to  infer :  I.  That  the 
king  does  not  possess  any  constitutional 
prerogative  of  appointing  a  regent  during 
the  minority  of  his  successor;  and  9. 
That  neither  the  heir  presumptive,  nor 
any  other  person,  is  entitled  to  exercise 
tile  royal  prerogative  during  the  king's 
infancy  (or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  his 
infirmity),  nor  to  any  title  that  conveys 
them ;  the  sole  right  of  determining  the 
persons  by  whom,  and  fixing  the  limita- 
tions under  which,  the  executive  govern- 
ment shall  be  conducted  in  the  king's 
name  and  behalf,  devolving  upon  the 
great  council  of  parliament. 

The  expression  used  in  the  lords'  ad- 
dress to  the  EKike  of  Glocester  relative 
to  the  young  king,  that  he  was  far  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  yrit,  and  understand- 
ing, was  not  thrown  out  in  mere  flattery. 
In  two  years  the  party  hostile  to  Gloces* 
ter's  influence  had  gained  ground  enough 
to  abrogate  his  office  of  protector,  leav- 
ing only  the  honorary  tide  of  chief  ooun- 
sellor.f  For  this  the  king's  coronation, 
at  eight  years  of  age,  was  thought  a  fair 
pretence;  and  undoubtedly  the  loss  of 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  0  H.  VI.,  vol.  ir.,  p.  326. 
tld.,8H.  VL,  p.  336. 


that  exceedingly  limited  authority  which 
had  been  delected  to  the  protector  could 
not  have  impaired  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment. This  was  conducted  as  before  by 
a  selfish  and  disunited  coimcil ;  but  the 
king's  name  was  sufiicient  to  legalize 
their  measures,  nor  does  any  objection 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  parliament 
to  such  a  mockery  of  the  name  of  mon- 
archy. 

In  the  year  1464,  the  ttiirty-second  of 
Henry's  reign,  his  unhappy  mal-  Benry^ 
ady,  transmitted  perhaps  from  mmtai  <•■ 
his  maternal  grandfather,  assu-  ""««>*« 
med  so  decided  a  character  of  derange- 
ment or  imbecility,  that  pariiament  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  itself  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  efficient  ruler.  This  as 
serobly,  which  had  been  continued  by 
successive  prorogations  for  nearly  a  year, 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  when  the  session  was  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  York  as  king's  commission- 
er. Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
chancellor  of  England,  dying  soon  after- 
ward, it  was  judged  proper  to  acquaint 
the  king  at  Windsor  by  a  deputation  of 
twelve  lords  with  this  and  other  subjects 
concerning  his  government.  In  fact,  per- 
haps this  was  a  pretext  chosen,  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  real  condition.  These 
peers  reported  to  the  lords'  house  two 
days  afterward,  that  they  had  opened  to 
his  majesty  the  several  articles  of  their 
message,  but  ''could  get  no  answer  ne 
sign  for  no  prayer  ne  desire,'^  though  they 
repeated  their  endeavours  at  three  differ- 
ent interviews.  This  report,  with  the  in- 
struction on  which  it  was  founded,  was, 
at  their  prayer,  entered  of  record  in  par- 
liament. Upon  so  authentic  a  pake  or 
testimony  of  their  sovereign's  Torkmade 
infirmity,  the  peers,  adjourning  p"'^'"- 
two  days  for  solemnity  or  deliberation, 
'^elected  and  nominated  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of 
the  realm  of  England  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  "^  The  duke,  protesting  his  in- 
sufficiency, requested,  "  that  in  this  pres- 
ent parliament,  and  by  authoriiky  thereof, 
it  be  enacted,  that  of  yourself  and  of  your 
ful  and  mere  disposition,  ye  desire,  name, 
and  call  me  to  the  said  name  and  charge, 
and  that  of  any  presumption  of  myself,  I 
take  them  not  upon  me,  but  only  of  the 
due  and  humble  obeisance  that  I  owe  to 
do  unto  the  king,  our  most  dread  and  sov- 
ereign lord,  and  to  you  the  peerage  of  this 
land,  in  whom,  by  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
firmity of  our  said  sovereign  lord,  resteth 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  whose  no- 
ble commandments  I  am  as  ready  to  per- 
form and  obey  as  any  of  his  begeman 
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•live,  and  that  at  such  time  as  it  ahall 
please  our  blessed  Creator  to  restore  his 
most  noble  person  to  healthful  disposi- 
tion, it  shall  like  you  so  to  declare  and 
notify  to  his  good  grace."  To  this  prot- 
estation the  lords  answered,  that  for  his 
and  their  discharge  an  act  of  parliament 
should  be  made,  conformably  to  that  en- 
acted in  the  king^s  infancy,  since  they 
were  compelled  by  an  equal  necessity 
again  to  choose  and  name  a  protector 
and  defender.  And  to  the  Duke  of  York^s 
request  to  be  informed  how  far  the  pow- 
er and  authority  of  his  charge  should 
extend,  they  replied,  that  he  should  be 
chief  of  the  king^s  council,  and  "devised 
therefore  to  the  said  duke  a  name  differ- 
ent from  other  counsellors,  not  the  naihe 
of  tutor,  lieutenant,  governor,  nor  of  re- 
gent, nor  no  name  that  shall  import  au- 
thority of  governance  of  the  land ;  but  the 
said  name  of  protector  and  defensor;" 
and  so  forth,  according  to  the  language 
of  their  former  address  to  the  Duke  of 
Glocester.  An  act  was  passed  accord- 
ingly, constituting  the  Duke  of  York  pro- 
tector of  the  church  and  kingdom,  and 
chief '  counsellor  of  the  king  during  the 
latter's  pleasure ;  or  until  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  attain  years  of  discretion, 
on  whom  the  said  dignity  was  immedi- 
ately to  devolve.  The  patronage  of  cer- 
tain spiritual  benefices  was  reserved  to 
the  protector,  according  to  th^  precedent 
of  the  king^s  minority,  which  parliament 
was  resolved  to  follow  in  every  partic- 
ular.* 

It  may  be  oonjectured,  by  the  provision 
made  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  only  two  years  old,  that  the  king's 
condition  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
hope  of  restoration.  But  in  about  nine 
menths  he  recovered  sufficient  speech 
and  recollection  to  supersede  the  Duke 
ol  York's  protectorate.t  The  succeed- 
ing transactions  are  matter  of  familiar, 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  perspicuous 
faistoiy.  The  king  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
enemies'  hands  after  the  affair  at  St.  Al- 
bfnB,:t  when  parliament  met  in  July,  1465. 

•Rot.PwUK>Lv.,p.24]. 

t  FastoQ  l^ttera,  vol.  i.,  p.  81.  T\x9  proofs  of 
Mnnd  mind  given  in  this  lettef  are  not  very  deci- 
sive, bnt  the  wito  of  sovereignB  are  never  vtreighed 
infolden  scales. 

{  This  mav  seem  an  improper  appellation  for 
viliat  is  QsuaUy  termed  a  battle,  wherein  5000  men 
are  said  to  have  fiHen.  Qot  I  rely  here  upon  my 
faithAil  guide,  the  Psston  Letters,  p.  100,  one  of 
whieb,  written  immediately  after  the  engagement, 
says  that  only  six  score  were  killed. .  Surely  this 
tMtimany  ootweigfaa  a  tbousand  ordinaij  chroni- 
cIhs.  And  the  naim*  of  the  action,  whidi  was  a 
sodden  attack  on  the  town  of  St  Albans,  without 
any  pitched  combat,  readers  the  larger  noinber  mth 


In  this  session  little  wis  done  except  re- 
newing the  strongest  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Henry  and  his  family.  But  the  two 
houses  meeting  again  after  a  prorogation 
to  November  12,  during  which  time  the 
Duke  of  Yotk  had  strengthened  his  par« 
ty,  and  was  appointed  by  commission  the 
king's  lieutenant  to  open  the  parliament, 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  commons, 
that  "  whereas  the  king  had  deputed  the 
Duke  of  York  as  liis  commissioner  to 
proceed  in  this  parliament,  it  was  thought 
by  the  commons,  that  if  the  king  hereaf- 
ter could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of 
the  country,  an  able  person  should  be  ap- 

gointed  protector,  to  whom  thej  mignt 
ave  recourse  for  redress  of  injuries; 
especially  as  great  disturbances  had  late- 
ly arisen  in  the  west  through  the  feuds 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Boa- 
vile."*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
answered  for  the  lords,  that  they  would 
take  into  consideration  what  the  com- 
mons had  suggested.  Two  days  after- 
ward, the  latter  appeared  again  with  a  re- 
quest conveyed  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 
Upon  their  leaving  the  chamber,  the 
archbishop,  who  was  also  chancellor,  mo- 
ved the  peers  to  answer  what  should  be 
done  in  respect  of  the  revest  of  the  com- 
mons; adding  that,  ''it  is  understood 
that  they  will  not  farther  proceed  in  mat- 
ters of  parliament  to  the  time  that  they 
have  answer  to  their  desire  and  request." 
This  naturally  ended  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  cnarge 
of  protector.  The  commons  indeed  were 
determined  to  bear  no  delay.  As  if  ig- 
ncNrant  of  what  had  been  resolved  in  coi>- 
sequence  of  their  second  request,  they 
urged  it  a  third  time  on  the  next  day  of 
meeting;  and  received  for  answer  that 
''the  king  our  said  sovereign  lord,  b^  the 
advice  and  assent  of  his  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  being  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment, had  named  and  desired  the  Duke 
of  York  to  be  protector  and  defensor  of 
this  land."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  these  words,  and  indeed  in  effect,  as 
appears  by  the  whole  transaction,  the 
house  of  peers  assumed  an  exclusive 
right  of  choosing  the  protector,  though  in 
the  act  passed  to  ratify  their  election,  the 
commons*  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  introduced.  The  last  year's  precedent 
was  followed  in  the  present  instance,  ex- 
cepting a  remarkable  deviation ;  instead 
of  the  words  "  during  the  king's  pleas- 
probable.  Whetbamstede,  himself  abbot  of  St.  Al- 
oaos  at  the  time,  makes  the  Duke  of  Yoik*s  amqr 
but  3000  fighting  men,  p.  352. 

*  See  some  accoant  of  these  in  Paston  Letters, 
▼d.  L,  p.  114. 
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ure/'  the  duke  was  to  hold  his  office  **  un- 
til he  should  be  discharged  of  it  by  the 
lords  in  parliament.^** 

This  extraordinary  clause,  and  the 
shght  allegations  on  which  it  was  thought 
fit  to  substitute  a  vicegerent  for  the 
reigning  monarch,  are  sufficient  to  prove, 
even  if  the  common  historians  were  si- 
lent, that  whatever  passed  as  to  this  sec- 
ond protectorate  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  altogether  of  a  revolutionary  com- 
plexion. In  the  actual  circumstances  of 
civil  blood  already  spilled  and  the  king  in 
captivity,  we  may  justly  wonder  that  so 
much  regard  was  shown  to  the  regular 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  duke's  natural  moderation  will 
account  for  part  of  this,  and  the  temper 
of  the  lords  for  much  more.  That  as- 
sembly appears  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  faithfully  attached  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  The  partisans  of  Richard 
were  found  in  the  commons  and  among 
the  populace.  Several  months  elapsed 
after  the  victory  of  St.  Albans,  before  an 
attempt  was  thus  made  to  set  aside  a 
sovereign,  not  labouring,  so  far  as  we 
know,  under  any  more  notorious  infir- 
mity than  before.  It  then  originated  in 
the  commons,  and  seems  to  have  receiv- 
ed but  an  unwilling  consent  from  the 
upper  house.  Even  in  constituting  the 
Duke  of  York  protector  over  the  head 
of  Henry,  whom  all  men  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  in  a  state  to  face  the  dangers 
of  such  a  season,  the  lords  did  not  forget 
the  rights  of  his  son.  By  this  latter  in- 
strument, as  well  as  by  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  duke's  office  was  to 
cease  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  arriving 
at  the  age  of  discretion. 

But  what  had  been  long  propagated  in 
Duke  of  secret,  soon  became  familiar  to 
York**  '  the  public  ear;  that  the  Duke 
claim  10  tb«  of  York  laid  claim  to  the  throne, 
crown.  jj^  ^^  unquestionably  heir 
general  of  the  royal  line,  through  his 
mother,  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  March,  son  of  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  Edward  III.  Roger  Morti- 
mer's eldest  son,  Edmund,  had  been  de- 
clared heir  presumptive  by  Richard  II. ; 
but  his  infancy  during  the  revolution  that 
placed  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  had 
caused  his  pretensions  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  new  king,  however,  was 
induced,  by  a  jealousy  natural  to  his  situ- 
ation, to  detain  the  Earl  of  March  in  cus- 
tody. Henry  V.  restored  his  liberty; 
and  though  he  had  certainly  connived  for 

*  Rot.  Pari,  vol  ▼.,  p.  284—290. 


a  while  at  the  conspiracy  planned  by  his 
brother-in-law  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrop  of  Masham  to  place  the  crown 
on  his  head,  that  magnanimous  prince 
gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  never  testi- 
fied any  displeasure.  The  present  Duke 
of  York  was  honoured  by  Henry  VI.  with 
the  highest  trusts  in  France  and  Ireland ; 
such  as  Beaufort  and  Glocester  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  conferring  on 
him,  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  not  been 
reckoned  obsolete.  It  has  been  very 
pertinently  remarked,  that  the  crime  per- 
petrated bv  Margaret  and  her  counsellors 
m  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocesier  was 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter* From  this  lime  the  Duke  of  Y^ork, 
next  heir  in  presumption  while  the  king 
was  childless,  might  innocently  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  royalty ;  and  when 
such  ideas  had  long  been  passing  through 
his  mind,  we  may  judge  now  reluctantly 
the  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  nine  years 
after  Henry's  marriage,  would  be  admitted 
to  disturb  them.  The  queen's  administra- 
tion unpopular,  careless  of  national  inter- 
ests, and  partial  to  his  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  ,*!  the  king  incapa- 
ble of  exciting  fear  or  respect;  himself 
conscious  of  powerful  alliances  and  uni- 
versal favour;  all  these  circumstances 
combined  could  hardly  fail  to  nourish 
these  opinions  of  hereditary  right,  which 
he  must  have  imbibed  from  his  injfancy. 

The  Duke  of  York  preserved  through 
the  critical  season  of  rebellion  such  mod- 
eration and  humanity,  that  we  may  par- 
don him  that  bias  in  favour  of  his  own 
pretensions  to  which  he  became  himself 
a  victim.  Margaret  perhaps,  by  her  san- 
guinary violence  in  the  Coventry  parlia- 
ment of  1460,  where  the  duke  and  all  his 
adherents  were  attainted,  left  him  not  the 
choice  of  remaining  a  subject  with  impu- 
nity. But  with  us,  who  are  to  weigh 
these  ancient  factions  in  the  balance  of 
wisdom  and  justice,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  house  of 
Lancaster  were  lawful  sovereigns  of 
England.  I  am  indeed  astonished,  that 
not  only  such  historians  as  Carte,  who 
wrote  undisguisedly  upon  a  Jacobite  sys- 
tem, but  even  men  of  juster  principles, 
have  been  inadvertent  enough  to  mention 
the  right  of  the  house  of  York.  If  the 
original  consent  of  the  nation,  if  three 
descents  of  the  crown,  if  repeated  acts 
of  parliament,  if  oaths  of  allegiance  from 


*  Hall,  p.  2)0.     . 

t  The  ill-will  of  York  and  the  qoeen  began  M 
early  as  1449,  aa  we  learn  from  an  nnequiyocal  te»> 
timony,  a  letter  of  that  date  in  the  Paston  collec- 
tion, voL  L,  p.  26. 
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the  \i  hole  kingdom,  and  more  particularly 
from  those  who  now  advanced  a  conlijury 
pretension,  if  undisturbed,  unquestioned 
possession  during  sixty  years  could  not 
secure  the  reigning  family  Hgaiust  a  mere 
defect  in  their  genealogy,  when  were  the 
people  to  expect  tranquillity  1  Sceptres 
were  committed,  and  governments  were 
instituted,  for  public  protection  and  pub- 
lic happiness,  not  certainly  for  the  benefit 
of  rulers  or  for  the  security  of  particular 
dynasties.  No  prejudice  has  less  in  its 
favour,  and  none  has  been  more  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  mankind,  than~  that  which 
regards  a  nation  of  subjects  as  a  family's 
private  inheritance.  For,  as  this  opinion 
ut'Juces  reigning  princes  and  their  cour- 
tiers to  look  on  the  people  as  made  only 
to  obey  them,  so  when  the  tide  of  events 
has  swept  them  from  their  thrones,  it  be- 
gets a  fond  hope  of  restoration,  a  sense 
of  mjury  and  of  imprescriptible  rights, 
which  give  the  show  of  justice  to  fresh 
disturbances  of  public  ordei  and  rebell- 
ions against  established  authority.  Even 
in  cases  of  unjust  conquest,  which  are  far 
stronger  than  any  domestic  revolution, 
time  heals  the  injury  of  wounded  inde- 
pendence, the  forced  submission  to  a  vic- 
torious enemy  is  changed  into  spontane- 
ous allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature  enjoin  the  obe- 
dience that  is  challenged  by  reciprocal 
benefits.  But  far  more  does  every  na- 
tional government,  however  violent  in 
its  origin,  become  legitimate,  when  uni- 
versally obeyed  and  justly  exercised, 
the  possession  drawing  after  it  the  right ; 
not  certainly  that  success  can  alter  the 
moral  character  of  actions,  or  privilege , 
usurpation  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
opinion,  ot  in  the  pages  of  history,  but 
that  the  recognition  of  a  government 
by  the  people  is  the  binding  pledge  of 
their  allegiance  so  long  as  its  corre- 
sponding duties  are  fulfilled.*  And  thus 
the  law  of  England  has  been  held  to 
annex  the  subject's  fidelity  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  by  whatever  title  he  may 
have  ascended  the  throne,  and  whoever 
else  may  be  its  claimant,  f  But  the  stat- 
ute of  11th  of  Henry  VII.,  c.  1,  has  fur- 
nished an  unequivocal  commentary  upon 
this  principle ;  when,  alluding  to  the  con- 

*  Uoon  this  great  question  the  fourth  discourse 
in  Sir  Michael  Poeter's  Reports  ought  particoiarly 
to  be  read.  Strange  doctrines  have  been  reviyed 
lately,  and  though  not  exactly  referred  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  yet,  as  general  principles, 
easily  applicable  to  it ;  which,  a  century  since, 
would  have  tended  to  shake  the  present  family  in 
the  throne. 

t  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  L,  p.  61,  101 
(edit.  1736). 


demnations  and  forfeitures  by  which 
those  alternate  successes  of  the  white 
and  red  roses  had  almost  exhausted  the 
noble  blood  of  England,  it  enacts  that 
"  no  man  for  doing  truth  and  faithful  ser- 
vice to  the  king  for  the  time  being,  be 
convict,  or  attaint  of  high  treason,  nor  of 
other  offences,  by  act  of  parliament  or 
otherwise." 

Though  all  classes  of  men  and  all  parts 
of  England  were  divided  into  ^^oiiha 
factions  by  this  unhappy  con-  Lnncaa- 
test,  yet  the  strength  of  the  »nan«and 
Yorkists  lay  in  London  and  the  ^°^^'""'- 
neighbouring  counties,  and  generally 
among  the  middhng  and  lower  people. 
And  this  is  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. For  notions  of  hereditary  right 
take  easy  hold  of  the  populace,  who  feel 
an  honest  sympathy  for  those  whom  they 
consider  as  injured ;  while  men  of  noble 
birth  and  high  station  have  a  keener  sense 
of  persouai  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
of  the  baseness  of  deserting  their  al- 
legiance. Notwithstanding  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  the  Nevils,  most 
of  the  nobility  were  well  afiTected  to  the 
reigning  dynasty.  We  have  seen  how 
reluctantly  they  acquiesced  in  the  second 
protectorate  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  Thirty-two 
temporal  peers  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Henry  and  his  issue  in  the  Coventry  par- 
liament of  1460,  which  attainted  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury.*  And,  in  the  memorable 
circumstances  of  the  duke's  claim  person- 
ally made  in  parhament,  it  seems  mani- 
fest that  the  lords  complied  not  only 
with  hesitation,  but  unwillingness ;  and  in 
fact  testified  their  respect  and  duty  for 
Henry  by  confirming  the  crown  to  him 
during  his  life.f  The  rose  of  Lancaster 
blushed  upon  the  banners  of  the  Staf- 
fords,  the  Percies,  the  Veres,  the  Hol- 
lands, and  the  Courtneys.  All  these  il- 
lustrious families  lay  crushed  for  a  time 
under  the  ruins  of  their  party.  But  the 
course  of  fortune,  which  has  too  great  a 
mastery  over  crowns  and  sceptres  to  be 
controlled  by  men's  affections,  invested 


•  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  361. 

t  Hot.  Pari.,  p.  375.  This,  entry  in  the  roll  is 
highly  interesting  and  important,  it  ought  to  be 
read  10  preference  loany  uf  our  historians.  Hume, 
who  drew  from  inferior  sources,  is  uoi  aitogetbAr 
accurate.  Yet  one  remarkable  circumstunce;  told 
by  Hall  and  other  chroniclers,  that  the  Duke  of 
York  stood  by  the  throne,  as  if  to  claim  it,  though 
omitted  entirely  in  the  roil,  ia  confirmed  by  AVheih- 
amstede,  abbot  of  St.  Albana,  who  was  probably 
then  present  (p.  484,  edit.  Heame).  This  shuws 
that  we  should  only  doubt  and  not  reject,  unless 
upon  real  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  assertions  of 
secondary  writexB. 
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Edward  IT.  with  a  posseaaion,  which  the 
general  consent  of  the  nation  both  sanc- 
tioned and  secured.  This  was  effected 
in  no  slight  degree  by  the  furious  spirit 
of  Margaret,  who  began  a  system  of  ex- 
termination by  acts  of  attainder,  and  ex- 
ecution of  prisoners,  that  created  abhor- 
rence, though  it  did  not  prevent  imitation. 
And  the  barbarities  of  her  northern  army, 
whom  she  led  towards  London  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  lost  the  Lancastrian 
cause  its  former  friends,*  and  might  just- 
ly convince  reflecting  men,  that  it  were 
better  to  risk  the  chances  of  a  new  dy^ 
nasty,  than  trust  the  kingdom  to  an  ex- 
asperated faction. 

A  period  of  obscurity  and  confusion 
Edwud  IV  ^J^^u^'  during  which  we  have 
'  as  little  insight  into  constitu- 
tional as  general  history.  There  are  no 
contemporary  chroniclers  of  any  value, 
and  the  rolls  of  parliament,  by  wlK)se 
light  we  have  hitherto  steered,  become 
mere  registers  of  private  bills,  or  of  peti- 
tions relating  to  commerce.  The  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  is  the  first  during  which 
no  statute  was  passed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  or  maintenance  of  the  sub^ 
ject's  liberty.  Nor  is  there,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, a  single  petition  of  this  nature  upon 
the  roll.  Whether  it  were  that  the  com- 
mons had  lost  too  much  of  their  ancient 
courage  to  present  any  remonstrances, 
or  that  a  wilful  omission  has  vitiated  the 
record,  is  hard  to  determine ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly must  not  imagine,  that  a  govern- 
ment cemented  with  blood  poured  on  the 
scaffold  as  well  as  in  the  field,  under  a 
passionate  and  unprincipled  sovereign, 
would  afford  no  scope  for  the  just  ani- 
madversion of  parliament.!  The  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  was  a  reign  of  terror. 
One  half  of  the  noble  families  had  been 
thinned  by  proscription ;  and  though  gen- 
erally restored  in  blood  by  the  reversal 
of  their  attainders,  a  measure  certainly 
deserving  of  much  approbation,  were 
still  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  and  invet- 
erate  enemies.    The    opposite   faction 

•  The  abbejr  of  St.  Albana  was  ttripped  by  the 
qaeen  and  her  army  after  the  secoDd  battle  fought 
at  that  place,  Feb.  17, 1461 ;  which  changed  Whetfa- 
amsteae,  the  abbot  and  historiographer,  from  a  -vio- 
lent Lancastrian  into  a  Yorkist.  His  change  of 
party  is  quite  sadden,  and  amnsing  enough.  See 
too  the  Paston  Letters,  fol.  i.,  p.  206.  Yet  the 
Paston  family  were  originally  Lancastrian,  and  re- 
turned to  that  tide  in  1470. 

i  There  are  several  instances  of  violence  and 
oppression  apparent  on  the  rolls  daring  this  reign, 
but  not  proceeding  from  the  crown.  One  of  a  re- 
markable nature,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  173,  -was  brought  for- 
ward to  throw  an  odiam  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  had  been  eoncenied  in  it.  Several  passages 
indicate  the  chancter  of  the  Duke  of  OlooMlar. 


would  be  cautious  how  they  resisted  a 
king  of  their  own  creation,  while  the 
hopes  of  their  adversaries  were  only  dor- 
mant. And  indeed,  without  reiving  oo 
this  supposition,  it  is  commonly  seen, 
that  when  temporary  circumstances  have 
given  a  king  Uie  means  of  acting  in  dis- 
regard of  his  subjects'  privileges,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  undertaking  for  Uiem  to  re- 
cover a  liberty  which  has  no  security  so 
effectual  as  habitual  possession. 

Besides  the  several  proceedings  against 
the  Lancastrian  party,  which  mig^t  be 
extenuated  by  the  common  pretences,  re- 
taliation of  similar  proscriptions,  security 
for  the  actual  government,  or  just  pun- 
ishment of  rebellion  against  a  legitimate 
heir,  there  are  several  reputed  instances 
of  violence  and  barbarity  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  have  not  such  jdaa* 
sible  excuses.  Every  one  knows  the 
common  stories  of  tiie  citizen  who  was 
attainted  of  treason  for  an  idle  speech 
that  he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  house  where  he  dwelt;  and 
of  Thomas  Bnrdett,  who  wished  the 
horns  of  his  stag  in  the  belly  of  him 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  shoot  it. 
Of  the  former  I  can  assert  nothing,  though 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  accurately  re- 
ported. But  certainly  the  accusation 
against  Burdett)  however  iniquitous,  was 
not  confined  to  these  frivolous  words, 
which  indeed  do  not  appear  in  his  en- 
dictment,*  or  in  a  passage  relative  to  his 
conviction  in  the  roll  of  parliament. 
Burdett  was  a  servant  and  fnend  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  sacrificed  as  a 
preliminary  victim.  It  was  an  article 
of  charge  against  Clarence  that  he.  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  people;  that 
**  Thomas  Burdett  his  servant,  which  was 
lawfully  and  truly  attainted  of  treason, 
was  wrongfully  put  to  death.''t  There 
could  indeed  be  no  more  oppressive 
usage  inflicted  upon  meaner  persons  than 
this  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
an  act  for  which  a  brother  could  not  be 
pardoned  had  he  been  guilty;  and  which 
deepens  the  shadow  of  a  tyrannical  age, 
if,  as  it  seems,  his  offence  towards  ISd- 
ward  was  but  levity  and  rashness. 


•  See  in  Cro.  Car.  120,  the  endictment  against 
Burdett  for  compassing  the  king's  death  and  for 
that  purpose  conspiring  with  Stacie  and  Blake  to 
calculate  his  nativity  and  his  son^s,  ad  sciendnm 
quando  iidem  rex  et  Edwardus  ejus  films  morim- 
tur :  Also  for  the  same  end  dispersmg  divers  rhymes 
and  ballads  de  murmurationibus,  seditionibus  el 
proditoriis  excitationibus,  iketas  et  fabricatas  apcid 
Holbourn,  to  the  intent  that  the  people  mt^t 

t  htm, 


withdraw  their  love  from  the  king  and  dee 

ac  erga ipsum  regem  levarent,  adfinalem  destrttc 
tionem  ipeorum  regis  M  domiid  principia,  dee. 
t  Rot  PitfL,  VOL  vi,  p.  193. 
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But  whatever  acts  of  injusticfe  we  majr 
attribute,  from  authority  or  conjecture,  tO' 
Edward's  govemTnent,  it  was  very  far 
from  being  unpopular.  His  love  of  pleas- 
ure, his  affability,  his  courage,  and  beauty, 
gave  him  a  credit  with  his  subjects  which 
he  had  no  real  virtue  to  challenge.  This 
restored  him  to  the  throne,  even  against 
the  prodigious  influence  of  Warwick,  and 
compelled  Henry  VII.  to  treat  his  mem- 
ory with  respect,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  a  lawful  king.*  The  latter  years  of 
his  reign  were  passed  in  repose  at  home 
after  scenes  of  unparalleled  convnlsioiis, 
and  in  peace  abroad  after  more  than  & 
century  of  expensive  warfare.  His  de- 
mands of  subsidy  were  therefore  moder- 
ate, and  easily  (defrayed  by  a  nation  who 
were  making  rapid  advances  towards  op- 

«  Tlie  roUi  of  Hewy  Vil.'s  first  parltameot  are 
fttU  of  an  absurd  confusion  in  thought  and  langua^, 
which  is  rendered  odious  by  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Both  Henry  VI.  and  liidward  IV.  are 
considered  a»  lawful  kings :  ezoepi  in  one  instaBce, 
where  Alan  Cotterell,  petitioning  for  the  revezaal 
«if  hia  attainder,  speaks  of  £dward  *Mate  called 
Bdwaid  I V."  (vol.  vi.,  p.  200).  But  this  is  onlv  the 
language  of  a  private  Lancastrian.  And  Henry 
VI.  passes  for  having  been  king  during  his  short 
restoration  in  1470,  when  Edward  had  been  nine 
years  upon  the  throne.  For  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is 
said  to  have  been  attainted  "  for  the  true  allegiance 
and  service  he  owed  and  did  to  Henrv  vL,  at 
Bamet  field  and  otherwise"  (p.  281).  This  might 
be  reasonable  enough  on  the  true  [Principle  that 
allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  dt  faeto:  if  indeed  we 
conJa  determine  who  was  the  king  oe  facto  on  the 
%  morning  of  the  battle  of  Bamet.  But  this  princi- 
1  pie  was  not  fairly  recognised.  Richard  III.  is  al- 
ways called,  "in  deed  and  not  in  right,  King  of 
Bngland.**  Nor  was  this  merely  founded  on  hie 
usurpation  as  aninst  hia  nephew.  For  that  mot 
fortunate  boy  is  little  better  treated,  and  in  the  act 
of  resumption,  1  H.  VII.,  while  Edward  IV.  is 
styled  **  late  king,'*  ap{>ears  only  with  the  denomi- 
nation of  **  Edward  his  son,  late  called  fidwaid 
V.,''  p.  336.  Who  then  was  Iddg  after  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  T  And  was  his  son  really  illegiti- 
mate, as  a  usurping  uncle  pretended  T  Or  did 
the  crime  of  Richard,  though  punished  in  him, 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  Henry  ?  These  were  points 
which,  like  the  fate  of  the  young  princes  m  the 
Tower,  he  chose  to  wrap  in  discreet  silence.  But 
the  first  ouestion  he  seems  to  have  answered  in 
his  own  favour.  For  Richard  himself,  Howaid, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Lovel,  and  some  othtrs,  are 
attainted  (p.  276),  for  *  traitorously  intending,  com- 
passingi  and  imagining'  the  death  of  Henry ;  of 
course  before  or  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth;  and 
while  his  right,  unsupported  by  possession,  could 
have  rested  only  on  an  hereditary  title,  which  ^t 
was  an  insult  to  the  nation  to  prefer.  TJiese  mon- 
strous proceedings  explain  the  necessity  of  that 
conservative  statute  to  which  I  have  already  allu- 
ded, which  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  afforded  as  much  secority  for  men  foUowmg 
the  plain  line  of  rallying  round  the  standaxtl  pf  their 
country  as  mere  law  can  oSor.  There  is  some  ex- 
traordinary reasoning  upon  this  act  in  Carte's  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.,  p.  844,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  adherents  of  George  II.  would  not  be  protected 
kfit  oatbe  rastaBatim  oethftfeme  tahmt 
Fi 


nteiictt.  Aecofdiqg  to  Sir  John  Fortos. 
cue,  neaiiy  one  fifth  of  the  whole  king- 
dom had  come  to  the  king's  hand  by  for* 
fditnre,  at  some  time  or  other  mnce  the 
coramencemeBt  of  his  reign.*  Many  in- 
deed of  these  lands  had  been  restored, 
and  others  lavished  awav  in  grants,  but 
thesuri^tts  refrenuo  must  stiii  have  been 
considerable. 

Edward  IV.  was  the  first  who  practised 
a  new  ^method  of  taking  his  subjects' 
money  without  consent  of  parliament, 
under  the  plausible  name  of  benevolen* 
ces;  These  came  in  plaee  of  the  still 
more  plausible  loans  of  former  monareks^ 
and  were  principaUy  levied  on  the  weal- 
thy traders.  Though  no  complaint  ap- 
pearsr  in  the  parliamentwy  records  of  hia 
rei^,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  com« 
plam  of  Bodiing,  the  illegality  was  un* 
doubtedly  felt  and  resented.  In  the  re* 
raaricable  address  to  Richard  by  that 
tumultuary  meeting  which  invited  him 
to  assume  the  crown,  we  find,  among 
general  assertions  of  the  staters  decay 
through  misgovemmeBft,  the  following 
strong  passage :  ^  For  certainly  we  be 
determined  rather  to  aventure  and  com* 
mitte  us  to  the  perill  of  owre  lyfs  and 
jopai^ie  of  deth,  than  to  lyve  m  such 
thraldome  and  bondage  as  we  hare  lyved 
long  tyme  heretofore  oppressed  and  in- 
jured by  extortions  and  ne  we  impositions, 
ayenst  the  lawes  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
libertie,  old  poHcie,  and  lawa  of  thi^ 
realme,  whereyn  every  Englishman  is  in- 
herited."t  Accordingly,  in  Richard  III. 'a 
onl^  parliament,  an  act  was  passed, 
which,  after  reciting  in  the  strongest' 
terms  the  grievances  lately  endured, 
abrogates  and  annuls  for  ever  b\\  exac- 
tions under  the  name  of  benevolence.): 
The  liberties  of  this  country  were  at- 
least  not  directly  impaired  by  the  usur- 
pation of  Richara.  But  from  an  act  so 
deeply  tainted  with  moral  guilt,  as  well 
as  so  violent  in  all  its  circumstances,  no 
substantial  benefit  was  likely  to  spring. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be,  and  I 
confess  it  is  not  easy  to  be  surmounted, 
in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  Richard's 
nephews  after  they  were  immured  in 
the  Tower,  the  more  public  parts  of  the 
transaction  bear  unequivocal  testimony 
to  his  ambitious  usurpation.  It  would 
therefore  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
thischi^ter  to  dwell  upon  his  assumption 
of  the  regency,  or  upon  the  sort  of  elec- 
tion, however  curious  and  ri»markable, 
which  gave  a  pretended  authority  to  his 
usurpation  of  the  throne.    Neither  of 


*  DifllofAbeoluteand  Limited  Monarchv,  p.  63 
f  B«t  Pad;,f«L  vtn  p.  Ml.       t  ft  it  IlL*  e;  2 
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these  has  ever  been  alleged  by  any 
party  in  the  way  of  constitutional  prece- 
dent. 

At  this  epoch  I  terminate  these  inqui- 
Omcituion.  ^^^  ^°^,  the  English  constitu- 
toon ;  a  sketch  very  imperfect  I 
fear  and  unsatisfactory,  but  which  may 
at  least  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
feader^s  attention  on  the  principal  ob- 
jects, and  of  guiding  him  to  the  purest 
fountains  of  constitutional  knowledge. 
From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tu- 
dor a  new  period  is  to  be  dated  in  our 
history  ;  far  more  prosperous  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  opulence  and  the  preservation 
of  general  order  than  the  preceding,  but 
less  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  jealousy  of  tyrannical  power. 
We  have  seen,  through  the  twihght  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  records,  a  form  of  civil 
poUcy  established  by  our  ancestors, 
marked,  like  the  kindred  governments 
of  the  continent,  with  aboriginal  Teu- 
tonic features ;  barbarous  indeed,  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  great  ends  of  society, 
but  capable  and  worthy  of  the  improve- 
ment it  has  received,  because  actuated  by 
a  sound  and  vital  spirit,  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  of  justice.  From  these  princi- 
ples arose  that  venerable  institution, 
which  none  but  a  free  and  simple  people 
could  have  conceived,  trial  by  peers ;  an 
institution  common  in  some  degree  to 
other  nations,  but  which,  more  widely 
extended,  more  strictly  retained,  and  bet- 
ter modified  among  ourselves,  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  first,  certainly  among 
the  first,  of  our  securities  against  arbitra- 
ry government.  We  have  seen  a  foreign 
conqueror  and  his  descendants  trample 
almost  alike  upon  the  prostrate  nation, 
and  upon  those  who  had  been  compan- 
ions of  their  victory,  introduce  the  ser- 
vitudes of  feudal  law  with  more  than 


their  usual  rigour,  and  establish  a  large 
revenue  by  continual  precedents  upon  a 
system  of  universal  and  prescriptive  ex- 
tortion. But  the  Norman  and  EngJsh 
races,  each  unfit  to  endure  oppression, 
forgetting  their  animosities  in  a  common 
interest,  enforce  by  arms  the  concession 
of  a  great  charter  of  liberties.  Privile- 
ges, wrested  from  one  faithless  monarch, 
are  preserved  with  continual  vigilance 
against  the  machinations  of  another ;  the 
rights  of  the  people  become  more  precise, 
and  their  spirit  more  magnanimous,  du- 
ring the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  With 
greater  ambition  and  greater  abilities 
than  his  father,  Edward  I.  attempts  in 
vain  to  govern  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
prerogative  fettered  by  still  more  impor- 
tant limitations.  The  great  council  of 
the  nation  is  opened  to  the  representar 
tives  of  the  commons.  They  proceed 
by  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  remonstrate 
against  public  grievances,  to  check  the 
abuses  of  administration,  and  sometimes 
to  chastise  public  delinquency  in  the  offi- 
cers of  the  crown.  A  number  of  reme- 
dial provisions  are  added  to  the  statutes ; 
every  Englishman  learns  to  remember 
that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  and 
to  claim  the  common  law  as  his  birth- 
right, even  though  the  violence  of  power 
should  interrupt  its  enjoyment.  It  were 
a  strange  misrepresentation  of  history  to 
assert  that  the  constitution  had  attained 
any  thing  Hke  a  perfect  state  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
there  are  any  essential  privileges  of  our 
countrymen,  any  fundamental  securities 
against  arbitrary  power,  so  far  as  thev 
depend  upon  positive  institution,  which 
may  hot  be  traced  to  the  time  when  the 
house  of  Plantagenet  filled  the  Enghsh 
throne. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN^  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


PART  I. 

(ntrodnction.— Decline  of  Literature  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.->Ita  Oaueee.^ 
Corruption  of  the  Latin  Language. — Meana  by 
which  it  was  effected.— Formation  of  new  Ian- 

Siagea.— General  Ignorance  of  ih6  Dark  Ages.— 
carcigr  of  Books.— Caases  that  prevented  the 
total  Extinction  of  learning.— Prevalence  of 
Superstition  and  Fanaticism.— General  Comip- 
tion  of  Religion.— Monasteries— their  Effiacts.— 
Pilgrimages.— Love  of  Field  Sporta.*State  of 


Agriculture — of  Internal  and  Foreign  Trade 
Hown  to  the  End  of  the  Eleventh  Century.— Im- 
provement of  Europe  dated  from  that  Age. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  every  prece- 
ding chapter  of  this  work  either  to  trace 
the  civil  revolutions  of  states  during  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  or  to  investi- 
gate, with  rather  more  minute  attention, 
their  political  institutions.  There  re- 
mains a  large  tract  to  be  explored,  if  we 
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>vould  complete  the  circle  of  historical 
information,  and  give  to  our  knowledge 
that  copiousness  and   clear  perception 
Mrhich  arise  from  comprehending  a  sub- 
ject under  numerous    relations.      The 
philosophy  of  history  embraces  far  more 
than  the  wars  and  treaties,  the  factions 
and    cabals   of   common   poHtical   nar- 
i-ation ;  it  extends  to  whatever  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  human  species  in  a 
particular  period,  to  their  reasonings  and 
sentiments,  their  arts  and  industry.     Nor 
is  this  comprehensive  survey  merely  in- 
teresting to  the  speculative  philosopher  ; 
without  it,  the  statesman  would  form 
very  erroneous  estimates  of  events,  and 
find  himself  constantly  misled  in  any  an- 
alogical application  of  them  to  present 
circumstances.     Nor  is  it  an  uncommon 
source  of  error  to  neglect  the  general 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  deduce  a  prog- 
nostic   from  some   partial   coincidence 
"with  past  events,  where  a  more  enlarged 
comparison  of  all  the  facts  that  ought  to 
enter  into  the  combination  would  destroy 
the  whole  parallel.     The  philosophical 
student,  however,   will  not  follow   the 
antiquary  into  his  minute  details;   and 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not 
supply  matter  for  a  reflecting  mind,  there 
is  always  some  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
grand   objects  in  historical  disquisition, 
by  too  laborious  a  research  into  trifles. 
r  may  possibly  be  thought  to  furnish,  in 
some  instances,  an  example  of  the  error 
I  condemn.    But  in  the  choice  and  dis- 
position of  topics  to  which  the  present 
chapter  relates,  some  have  been  omitted 
on  account  of  their  comparative  insignif- 
icance, and  others  on  account  of  their 
want  of  connexion  with  the  leading  sub^ 
ject.     Even  of  those  treated  I  can  only 
undertake  to  give  a  transient  view ;  and 
must  bespeak  the  reader's  candour  to  re- 
member, that  passages  which,  separately 
taken,  may  often  appear  superficial,  are 
but  parts  of  the  context  of  a  single  chap- 
ter, as  the  chapter  itself  is  of  an  entire 
work. 

The  Middle  Ages,  according  to  the  di- 
vision I  have  sSopted,  comprise  about 
one  thousand  years,  ftom  the  invasion  of 
France  by  Clovis  to  that  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII.  This  period,  considered 
as  to  the  state  of  society,  has  been  es- 
teemed dark  through  ignorance,  and  bar- 
barous through  poverty  and  want  of  re- 
finement. And  although  this  character 
is  much  less  applicable  to  the  two  last 
centuries  of  the  period  than  to  those 
which  preceded  its  commencement,  yet 
we  cannot  expect  to  feel,  in  respect  of 
ages  at  best  imperfectly  civilized  and 
Ff  8 


slowly  progressive,  that  interest  which 
attends  a  more  perfect  development  of 
human  capacities,  and  more  bnlUant  ad* 
vanees  in  improvement.  The  first  moi- 
ety indeed  of  these  ten  ages  is  almost 
absolutely  barren,  and  presents  little  but 
a  catalogue  of  evils.  The  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  devastation  of  its 
provinces  by  barbaroos  nations,  either 
immediately  precede^,  or  were  coinci- 
dent with  the  commencement  of  the 
middle  period.  We  begin  in  darkness 
and  calamity;  and  though  the  shadows 
grow  fainter  as  we  advance,  yet  we  are 
to  break  off  oar  pursuit  as  the  morning: 
breathes  upon  us,  and  the  twilight  red-* 
dens  into  the  lustre  of  day. 

No  circumstance  is  so  prominent  oa 
the  first  survey  of  society  du-  ..  ,. 

-.!_  !•  ^  ^         jrxi-'     Decline  of 

nng  the  earher  centunes  of  this  learning  in 
period  as  the  depth  of  ignorance  Romnn  em 
in  which  it  was  immersed  ;  and  ^^' 
as  from  this,  more  than  any  single  cause, 
the  moral  and  social  evils  which  those 
ages  experienced  appear  to  have  beea 
derived  and  perpetuated,  it  deserves  to- 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  arrangement 
of  our  present  subject.     We  must  not 
altogether  ascribe  the  ruin  of  literature 
to  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
empire.     So  gradual,  and  apparently  so 
irretrievable  a  decay,  had  long  before 
spread  over  all  liberal  studies,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  whether  they 
would  not  have  been  almost  equally  ex- 
tinguished if  the  august  throne  of  the 
Cesars  had  been  left  ta  moulder  by  its 
intrinsic  weakness.    Under  the  paternal 
sovereignty  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  ap- 
proaching declension  of  learning  might 
be  scarcely  perceptible  to  an  incurious 
observer.    There  was  mnch  indeed  to 
distinguish  his  times  from  those  of  Au- 
gustus ;  much  lost  in  originality  of  ge- 
nius, in  correctness  of  taste ,^  in  the  mas- 
terly conception  and  consummate  finish 
of  art,  in  purity  of  the  Latiii,  and  even 
of  the  Greek  language.    But  there  were 
men  who  made  the  age  famous,  grave 
lawyers,  judicious  historians,  wise  phi- 
losophers; the   name  of  learning  was 
honourable,  its  professors  were  encour- 
aged ;  and  along  the  vast  surface  of  the 
Roman  empire  there  was  perhaps  a  great- 
er number,  whose  minds  were  cultivated 
by  intellectual  discipline,  than  under  the 
more  brilliant  reign  of  the  first  emperor. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  very  easy  to  give  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  rapid  downfall,  of  literature      •*""^- 
between  the  ages  of  Antonine  and  of 
Diocletian.    Perhaps  the  presperoua  con- 
dition of  the  empire  from  Trajan  to  Mar- 
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ens  AuielhiBi  aod  tK<»  patfonage  whidi 
Ihose  good  princes  bestowed  on  letters, 
gave  ao  artificial  health  to  them  for  a 
moment,  aod  suspended  the  operation  of 
a  disease  which  had  already  begun  to  un- 
<fternune  their  vigour.  Perhaps  the  in- 
tellectual energies  of.  mankind  can  never 
lemain  stationary;  and  a  nation  that 
ceases  to  produce  original  and  inventive 
minds,  bora  to  advance  the  landmarks  of 
knowledge  or  skill,  will  recede  from  step 
10  step,  till  it  Ipses  even  the  secondary 
merits  of  iniiXation  and  industry.  During 
the  third  centucy,  not  only  there  were  no 
neat  writers,  but  even  few  names  of  in- 
dififerent  writers  have  been  recovered  by 
the  diligence  of  modem  inquiry.^  Law 
neglected,  j^osophv  perverted  till  it  be- 
came contemptible,  history  nearly  silent, 
the  Latin  tongue  growing  rapidly  barber 
rous,  poetry  rarely  siad  feebly  attempted, 
art  more  imd  mor»  vitiated ;  such  were 
the  symptoms  by  which  the  aee  previous 
to  Oonstantine  annpunced  the  decline 
of  hunatau  inteUect.  If  we  cannot  fully 
account  for  this  unhappy  change,  as  I 
have  observed,  we  must,  however,  assign 
much  weight  to  the  degradation  of  Rome 
iudkI  Italy  in  the  system  of  Sevcrus  and 
his  successors,  to  the  admission  of  bar- 
buians  into  the  military  and  even  civil 
dignities  of  the  empire,  to  the  discour- 
aging influence  of  provincial  and  illiterate 
sovereigns,  and  to  th^  calamities  which 
followed  for  half  a  century  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  Goths  and  the  defeat  of  De- 
cius.  To  this  sickly  condition  of  litera- 
ture the  fourth  century  supplied  no  per- 
manent remedy.  If  under  the  house 
of  Constantino  the  Roman  world  suf- 
fered rather  less  from  civil  warfare  or 
barbarous  invasions  than  in  the  prece- 
ding age,  yet  every  other  cause  of  de^ 
cline  just  enumerated  prevailed  with  ag- 
gravated force;  and  the  fourth  century 
set  in  stxHrms,  sufficiently  des^ctive  in 
themselves,  and  ominous  of  those  calam- 
i^efi^  which  hunyi>led  the  majesty  of  Rome 
«t  the  comm^icement  of  the  ensuing  pe^ 
nod,  and  overwhelmed  the  Western  £fm- 
pire  in  absolute  and  final  ruin  before  its 
termination* 

The  diffusion  of  literature  is  perfectly 
distinguishable  from  its  advancement,  and 
whatever  obscurity  we  n»av  find  in  ex- 
pAaining  the  variations  of  the  one,  there 
are  a  few  simple  causes  which  seem  to 

*  The  avthon.  of  Histoira  Littiiaiit  4e  la>. 
Ptance,  t  i.,  can  only  find  three  writers  of  Gaal, 
AO  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  men- 
tioned  npon  any  anthority:  two  of  whom  are  bow 
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account  for  the  other.  Knowledge  will 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  nation  in 
proportion  to  the  facilities  of  education, 
to  the  free  circulation  of  books,  to  the 
emoluments  and  distinctions  which  lit- 
erary attainments  are  found  to  produce, 
and  still  more  to  the  reward  which  they 
meet  in  the  general  respect  and  applause 
of  society.  This  cheering  incitement^ 
the  genial  sunshine  of  approbation,  has 
at  all  times  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
literature  in  small  republics  rather  than 
large  empires,  and  in  cities  compared 
with  the  country.  If  these  are  the 
sources  which  nourish  literature,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  they  must 
have  become  scanty  or  dry  when  learn- 
ing languishes  or  expires.  Accordingly, 
in  tlie  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  a 
general  indifference  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  became  the  characteristic 
of  its  inhabitants.  Laws  were  indeed 
enacted  by  Oonstantine,  Julian,  Theodo- 
sius,  and  other  emperors,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learned  men  and  tbe  promo- 
tion of  liberal  education.  But  these 
laws,  which  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  thought  necessary  in  better  times, 
were  unavailing  to  counteract  the  leth- 
argy of  ignorance  in  which  even  the  na- 
tive citizens  of  the  empire  were  content- 
ed to  repose.  This  alienation  of  men 
fVom  their  national  literature  may  doubt- 
less be  imputed,  in  some  measure,  to  its- 
own  demerits.  A  jargon  of  mvstical  phi- 
losophy, half  fanaticism  and  half  impos- 
ture, a  barren  and  inflated  eloquence,  a 
frivolous  philology,  were  not  among 
those  charms  of  wisdom  by  which  man 
is  to  be  diverted  from  pleasure  or  arous- 
ed from  indolence. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  there 
was  httle  probability  that  new  composi- 
tions of  excellence  would  be  produced^ 
and  much  doubt  whether  the  old  would 
be  preserved.  Since  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  absolute  extinction  of  any 
considerable  wark  seems  a  danger  too 
improbable  for  apprehension.  The  press 
poors  forth  in  a  few  days  a  thousand  vol- 
umes, which  scattered,  like  seed  in  the 
air,  over  the  republic  of  Europe,  could 
hardly  be  destroyed  without  the  extirpar 
tion  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  the  times, 
of  antiquity,  manuscripts  were  copied 
with  cost,  UbouT^  and  delay;  and  if  the. 
diffusion  of  knowledge  be  measured  by 
the  multiplication  of  books,  no  unfair 
standard,  Uie  most  golden  ages  of  ancient 
learning  could  never  bear  the  least  com- 
parison with  the  three  last  centuries. 
The  destruction  of  a  few  libraries  by  ae- 
ddental  fire,  the  desolation  of  a  few  prov- 
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inces  \yy  luisparmg  and  illiterate  borba^ 
rians,  might  annihilate  every  vestige  of 
an  author,  or  leave  a  few  scattered 
copies,  which,  from  the  public  indiffsp- 
ence,  there  was  no  inducement  io  multi- 
ply, exposed  to  similar  casualties  in  suc- 
ceeding times. 

We  are  warranted  by  good  autliorities 
to  assign,  as  a  collateral  cause  of  this  ir- 
retrievable revolution,  the  ne^ect  of  hear- 
then  literature  by  the  Christian  cfaarch. 
I  am  not  versed  enough  in  eoclesiisstical 
writers  to  estimate  the  degree  of  this 
neglect ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  deny  that 
the  mischief  was  beyond  recovery  before 
the  accession  of  Constantine.  From  the 
primitive  ages,  however,  it  seems  that  a 
dislike  of  pagan  learning  was  pretty  gen- 
eral among  Christians.  Many  of  the  fa- 
Uiers  undoubtedly  were  accomplished  in 
liberal  studies,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  valuable  flragmeifts  of  authors 
whom  we  have  lost.  Bat  the  literary 
character  of  the  chmtsh  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  that  of  its  more  illustrious  lead-> 
ers.  Proscribed  and  persecuted,  the 
early  Christians  had  not  pertiicps  access 
to  the  public  scfhools,  nor  iilclKnation  to 
studies  which  seemed,  very  ex^cosably, 
oncongenial  to  the  obaracfer  of  ^heir  pro- 
fession. Their  prejudices,  however,  sur- 
vived the  establishment  of  Chrisftianity. 
The  fourth  council  of  C«rthage,  vn  398, 
prohibited  the  reading  of  seculaer  books 
by  bishops.  Jerome  plainly  condemns 
the  studf  of  them,  except  for  pious  ends. 
All  physical  science,  especiaMy,  was  held 
in  avowed  contempt,  as  inconsistent  with 
revealed  truths.  Nor  do  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  canons  made  in  favour  of 
learning,  or  any  restriction  on  the  ordi- 
nation of  persons  absolutely  illiterate.* 
There  was,  indeed,  abundance  "of  what  is 
called  theologicfal  learning  displayed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  And  those  who  admire  such 
disputations  may  consider  the  principal 
champions  in  them  as  contributing  to  the 
dory,  or  at  least  retarding  the  decline  of 
literature.  But  I  'believe  rather  that  po- 
lemical disputes  win  be  found  not  only 
to  corrupt  the  genaioe  spirit  of  rdigion, 
hnt  to  degrade  and  contract  the  facimies. 
What  keenness  and  subtlety  these  may 
sometimes  acquire  by  such  exercise  is 
more  like  that  workUy  shrewdness  we 
«ee  in  men  whose  trade  it  is  to  outwit 


•  Moeheim,  Cent.  4.  TiraboKhi  endeavoon  to 
elevate  bij^er  the  learning  of  the  eariy  Chrittians, 
t.  ii.,  p.  32S.  Jortin,  bowerer,  asserts  that  many 
tif  the  bishops  in  the  general  cotincils  of  Epbesus 
•md  Chalcedon  could  not  write  their  names.— Re- 
marks on  ficclesiast.  Hist.,  rtL  ii.,  p.  417. 


^heirnetghboun,  than  the  clear  and  calm 
discrimination  of  philosoj^y.  However 
this  may  be,  it  cannot  foe  doubted  thai 
the  eontrorersies  agitated  in  the  church 
durine  these  two  centnries  must  have  di«- 
verted  Studious  minds  from  profane  titer* 
Bture,  and  narrowed  more  and  more  the 
circle  of  that  knowledge  which  they  wero 
desirous  to  attain. 

The  toneitt  of  anrational  supevstitionsy 
which  carried  all  before  it  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  progress  of  ascetic  en- 
thusiasm, had  an  mfiuenoe  still  more  do- 
cidedhr  inimical  to  leaaming.  I  cannot 
indeed  conceive  any  state  of  society 
more  adverse  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
fnent  of  mankind,  than  one  winch  admit- 
ted of  no  middle  Ikie  between  gross  dis- 
soluteness and  fanartioal  mortification. 
An  equable  tone  of  public  morals,  social 
and  humane,  ve^rging  neither  to  volnptcK 
ousness  nor  austerity^  seems  the  moot 
adapted  to  genius,  or  at  least  to  lettera, 
as  it  is  to  individual  comfort  ana  national 
prosperity.  After  the  introduction  ai 
monxeiy  and  its  nnsoeial  theory  of  dn-* 
ties,  the  serious  and  reflecting  part  of* 
mankind,  on  whom  soionce  most  relies,' 
were  turned  to  habits  which,  in  the  most 
favourable  view,  coald  not  quicken  the 
intellectual  ^(lergies ;  and  it  miffht  be  & 
difficult  question,  whether  the  culCivntoi« 
and  admhrers  of  useful  literature  were 
lesft  likely  to  be  found  among  the  profli- 
gate citizens  of  Rome  and  their  bairbarian 
conquerors,  or  the  melancholy  recluses 
Of  the  wilderness. 

Such  therefore  was  the  state  of  learn- 
ing before  the  subversion  of  the  Western 
Empire.  And  we  may  fotm  some  nolioii 
how  little  probability  there  was  of  it* 
producing  any  excellent  frarts,  even  if 
that  i«v(dntion  had  never  occurred,  by 
considering  what  took  place  in  Oreeee 
durinff  the  svbseqnent  ages;  where,  al^ 
thon^  there  was  some  attention  shows 
to  preserve  the  best  monuments  of  anti<< 
qnity,  and  diligence  in  oominhng  from 
them,  yet  no  one  original  writer  of  anir 
noperior  merit  nrose,  and  learning,  thou|^ 
plmiged  but  for  a  short  period  mto  mere 
darkness,  may  be  said  to  have  lanfiUBfaed 
in  a  nnddie  region  of  twilight  tor  the 
greater  pait  of  a  thousand  years. 

But  not  to  delay  ourselves  in  this  spec* 
nhttion,  the  final  settlement  of  barbaroutt 
nations  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  consunN 
mated  the  rain  of  literature.  Their  first 
irruptions  were  uniformly  attended  with 
devastation;  and  if  some  of  the  GothiQ 
kings,  after  then  establishment,  proved 
hnmane  and  civilised  sovereigns,  yet  th« 
nation  gloried  in  iia  anginal  rm' 
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and  viewed  with  no  unreasonable  di»dain 
arts  which  had  neither  preserved  their 
cultivators  from  corruption,  nor  raised 
them  from  servitude.  Theodoric,  the 
most  famous  of  the  Ostrogoth  kings  in 
Italy,  could  not  write  his  name,  and  is 
said  to  have  restrained  his  countrymen 
from  attending  those  schools  of  learning, 
by  which  he,  or  rather  perhaps  his  min- 
ister Cassiodorus,  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  studies  of  his  Italian  subjects. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  barbarians,  so  long 
as  they  continued  unconfused  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  acquired  the  slightest 
tincture  of  letters;  and  the  praise  of 
equal  ignorance  was  soon  aspired  to  and 
attained  by  the  entire  mass  of  the  Roman 
laity.  They,  however,  could  hardly  have 
divested  themselves  so  completely  of  aU 
acquaintance  with  even  the  elements  of 
learning,  if  the  language  in  which  books 
were  written  had  not  ceased  to  be  their 
natural  dialect.  This  remarkable  change 
in  the  speech  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
extinction  of  learning;  and  there  is 
enough  of  obscurity,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
est, in  the  subject,  to  deserve  some  dis- 
cussion. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  most  cursory 
corrnptionor  view  of  the  French  and  Span- 
UMUtinian-  ish  languages,  that  they,  as 
•««««•  yf^w  j^3  lY^^  Jtalian,  are  derived 

from  one  common  source,  the  Latin. 
That  must  therefore  have  been  at  some 
period,  and  certainly  not  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  barbarous  nations  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  substituted  in  ordinary 
use  for  the  original  dialects  of  those 
countries,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Celtic,  not  essentially  dif- 
fering from  that  which  is  spoken  in 
Wales  and  Ireland.  Rome,  says  Angus- 
tin,  imposed  not  only  her  yoke,  but  her 
languages,  upon  conquered  nations.  The 
success  of  such  an  attempt  is  indeed 
very  remarkable.  Though  it  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  conquest,  or  even  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  ingraft  fresh 
words  and  foreign  idioms  on  the  stoc)& 
of  the  original  language,  yet  the  entire 
disuse  of  the  latter,  and  adoption  of  one 
radically  different,  scarcely  takes  place 
in  the  lapse  of  a  far  longer  period  than 
that  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
Thus,  in  part  of  Britany,  the  people 
speak  a  language  which  has  perhaps 
sustained  no  essential  alteration  from 
the  revolution  of  two  thousand  years  ; 
and  we  know  how  steadily  another  Cel- 
tic dialect  has  kept  its  ground  in  Wales, 
notwithstanding  English  laws  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  long  line  of  contiguous 


frontier,  which  brings  the  natives  of  that 
principality  into  contact  with  English- 
men. Nor  did  the  Romans  ever  estab- 
lish their  language,  I  know  not  whether 
they  wished  to  do  so,  in  this  island,  as 
we  perceive  by  that  stubborn  British 
tongue  which  has  survived  two  con- 
quests.* 

In  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  however,  they 
did  succeed,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
French  and  peninsular  languages  renders 
undeniable,  though  by  graulu^  changes, 
and  not,  as  the  Benedictine  authors  of 
the  Histoire  Litt6raire  de  la  France 
seem  to  imagine,  by  a  sudden  and  arbi- 
trary innovation.f  This  is  neither  pos- 
sible in  itself,  nor  agreeable  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  who  la^ 
ments  the  necessity  of  learning  Celtic-I 
But  although  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  came  at  length  to  make  use  of 
Latin  so  completely  as  their  mother* 
tongue,  that  few  vestiges  of  their  origi- 
nal Celtic  could  perhaps  be  discovered  ia 
their  common  speech,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  spoke  with  the  {Hire  pronuncia^ 
tion  of  Italians,  far  less  with  that  confor- 
mity to  the  written  sounds,  which  we  as- 
sume  to  be  essential  to  the  expressioa 
of  Latin  words. 

It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Romans  pronounced  their  Ancient  h^ 
language  as  we  do  at  present,  in  prDaaDd 
so  far  at  least  as  the  enuncia-  *'*"'* 
tion  of  all  the  consonants,  however  we 
may  admit  our  deviations  from  the  clas- 
sical standard  in  propriety  of  sounds 
and  in  measure  of  time.  Yet-the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  language  and  of  the  French 
might  show  us  that  orthography  may  be« 
come  a  very  inadequate  representative 


*  Gibbon  roundly  asserts,  ^'tbat  the  languaga 
of  Vir^l  and  Cicero,  though  with  some  inevita- 
ble  mixture  of  corruption,  was  so  universally 
adopted  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Great  Britain,  and 
Pannonia,  that  the  faint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Gd- 
tie  idioms  were  preserved  only  in  the  roouBtaini 
or.  among  the  peasants."— Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i., 

£60  (8vo.  edit.).  For  Britain  he  quotes  Tacitus'* 
ife  of  Agricofa  as  bis  voucher.  But  the  only 
passage  in  this  work  thst  ^ves  the  feast  colour  to 
Gibbon's  assertion,  is  one  m  which  Agricola  is  said 
to  have  encouraged  the  children  of  British  chief- 
tains to  acquire  a  taste  for  liberal  studies,  and  t* 
have  succeeded  so  much  by  judicious  commenda- 
tion of  their  abilities,  ut  qui  modo  linguam  Ro- 
manam  abnuebant,  eloquentiam  concupiscerent  (c. 
21).  This,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  is  very  diirar- 
ent  from  the  national  adoption  of  Latin  as  a  moth- 
er-tongue. 

f  T.  vii.,  preface. 

i  It  appears  by  a  passage  quoted  from  the  digest 
by  H.  Bonamy,  Aiim.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscriptions, 
t  zxiv.,  p.  589,  that  Celtic  was  spoken  in  Gaul,  or 
at  least  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  Punic  in  Africa. 
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of  pronunciattoi.  It  is  indeed  capable 
of  proof,  that  in  the  purest  ages  of  Latin- 
ity,  some  variation  existed  between  these 
two.  Those  numerous  changes  in  spell- 
ing which  distinguish  the  same  words 
in  the^etry  of  £nnius  and  of  Virgil  are 
best  explained  by  the  supposition  of 
their  being  accommodated  to  the  current 
pronunciation.  Harsh  combinations  of 
letters,  softened  down  through  delicacy 
of  ear  or  rapidity  of  utteran<^  gradual* 
ly  lost  their  place  in  the  w^tten  lan- 
guage. Thus  esf regit  and  adrogavit  as- 
sumed a  form  representing  their  more 
liquid  sound;  and  auctar  was  latterly 
spelled  autoTj  which  has  been  followed  in 
French  and  Italian.  Aulor  was  probably 
so  pronounced  at  all  times ;  and  the  or- 
thography was  afterward  corrected  or 
eorrupted,  which  ever  we  please  to  say, 
according  to  the  sound.  We  have  the 
best  authority  to  assert,  that  the  final  m 
was  very  faintly  pronounced,  rather,  it 
seems,  as  a  rest  and  short  interval  between 
two  syllables,  than  an  articulate  letter ; 
nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  upon  what 
other  ground  it  was  subject  to  elision  be- 
fore a  vowel  in  verse ;  since  we  cannoti 
suppose  that  the  nice  ears  of  Rome 
would  have  submitted  to  a  capricious 
rule  of  poetry,  for  which  Greece  pre- 
sented no  analogy.* 

A  decisive  proof,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
deviation  which  took  place,  through  the 
rapidity  of  ordinary  elocution,  from  the 
*  strict  laws  of  enunciation,  may  be  found 
in  the  metre  of  Terence.  His  verses, 
which  are  absolutely  refractory  to  the 
common  laws  of  prosody,  may  be  readi- 
ly scanned  by  the  application  of  this 
principle.  Thus,  in  the  first  act  of  the 
Ileautontimorumenos,  a  part  selected  at 
random,  I  have  found,  1.  Vowels  con- 
tracted or  dropped,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
word  by  a  syllable ;  in  ret,  ma,  diutius, 
eiy  soHuSt  earn,  uniiis,  suam,  divitias,  senex, 
voluptatem,  Ulius,  semel ;  I!.  The  pro- 
celeusmatic  foot,  or  four  short  syllables, 
instead  of  the  dactyl ;  seen,  i.,  v.  50,  73, 
76,  88,  109;  seen,  ii.,  v.  36;  HI.  The 
elision  of  s  in  words  ending  with  us,  or 
u  short,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
whole  syllable,  before  the  next  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel ;  in  seen,  i.,  v.  30, 
81, 98, 101, 116, 119 ;  seen,  ii.,  v.  28.     IV. 

*  Atqae  eadem  ilia  litera,  qudties  ultima  est,  et 
Tocalem  verbi  set^uentis  ita  contingit,  ut  in  earn 
transire  possit,  etiam  si  scribitur,  tamen  parum  ez- 
primitur,  ut  Midtmn  tile,  et  Quantum  erat ;  adeo  ut 
pene  cujusdam  novse  litene  sonum  reddat  Neque 
enim  ezimitur,  sed  obscoAtur,  et  tantdm  aliqtm 
inter  duos  vocaies  velut  nota  est,  ne  ipse  coeant.— 
Quintilian,  Institut.,  1.  iz.,  c.  4,  p.  585,  edit.  Cap- 
peronier. 


The  first  syllable  of  iUe  is  repeatedly 
shortened,  and  indeed  nothing  is  mors 
usual  in  Terence  than  this  license; 
whence  we  may  collect  how  ready  this 
word  was  for  abbreviation  into  the 
French  and  Italian  articles.  V.  The  last 
letter  of  ajjnid  is  cut  off,  seen,  i.,  v.  ISO* 
and  seen,  li.,  v.  6.  VI.  Hodie  is  used  as 
a  pyrrhichius,  in  seen,  ii.,  v.  11.  VIL 
LasUy,  there  is  a  clear  instance  of  a 
short  syllable,  the  antepenultimate  of 
impulerim,  lengthened  on  account  of  the 
accent,  at  the  113th  verse  of  the  first 
scene. 

These  licenses  are  in  all  probability 
chiefly  colloquial,  and  would  not  u,  eomp 
have  been  adopted  in  public  bar-  tkmbyUw 
angues,  to  which  the  precepts  i*p"1***» 
of  rhetorical  writers  commonly  relate. 
But  if  the  more  elegant  language  of  the 
Romans,  since  such  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  copied  by  Terence  for  lus 
higher  characters,  differed  so  much  in  or* 
dinary  discourse  from  their  orthography* 
it  is  probable  that  the  vulgar  went  into 
much  greater  deviations.  The  populaf 
pronunciation  errs  generally,  we  mij^ht 
say  perhaps  invariably,  by  abbreviation 
of  words,  and  by  liquefying  consonants, 
as  is  natural  to  the  ra)>idity  of  colloquial 
speech.*  It  is  by  their  knowledge  of  oi^ 
thography  and  etymology  that  the  more 
educated  part  of  the  community  are  pre* 
served  from  these  corrupt  modes  of  pro* 
nunciation.  There  is  always,  therefore,  a 
standard  by  which  common  speech  mar 
be  rectified ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  dif« 
fusion  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  the 
deviations  from  it  will  be  more  slight  and 
gradual.  But  in  distant  prov-  amsthepre- 
inces,  and  especially  where  the  ^inc*^- 
language  itself  is  but  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, many  more  changes  may  be  ex<> 
pected  to  occw.  Even  in  France  and 
England,  there  are  provincial  dialects, 
which,  if  written  with  all  their  anomalies 
of  pronunciation  as  well  as  idiom,  would 
seem  strangely  out  of  unison  with  the 
regular  language ;  and  in  Italy,  as  is  well 

^  The  foUowing^  passa^  of  Quintilian  is  an  ev- 
idence both  of  the  omission  of  harsh  or  euperfiu* 
ous  letters  by  the  best  speakers,  and  of  the  cor^ 
nipt  abbreviation  usual  with  the  worst.  Dilucidi 
vero  erit  pronunciatio  primum,  si  verba  tota  eze- 
gerit,  quorum  parsdevorari,  p^irs  destitui  solet,  pie- 
risque  extremes  syllabas  non  proferentibus,  oum 
priorum  sono  indulgent.  Ut  est  autam  necessaria 
verborum  ezplanatio,  ita  omnes  computare  et  velut 
adnumerare  literas,  molestum  et  odiosum.— Nam 
et  vocales  frequentissimi  coeunt,  et  consonantinm 
qusedam  insequente  vocali  dissimulantur ;  utri* 
uoque  ezemplom  posuimus  ;  Multum  ille  et  teniae 
Vitatur  etiam  dunorum  inter  se  congressus,  unds 
peUexit  et  coUegit,  et  qu»  alio  loco  dirta  sunt,  1.  ii., 

c.  3,  p.  ees. 
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iuiowB,  the  raiietiec  of  direct  ue  «ci!l 
noBe  stnkuxf.  Now  m  an  advancing 
state  of  «ooietjr,  and  eepecialiy  with 
audi  a  vigorous  poliiicai  oirculation  aa 
we  exp^ecice  in  England,  language  will 
constantly  approximate  to  imifonBity»  as 
provincial  ^xpreasioBB  are  mare  and 
more  rejected  for  incorrectnees  or  inele- 
gance. Bui  where  literature  is  on  the 
decline,  and  public  misfortunes  contract 
the  circle  of  those  who  are  solicitous 
about  refinement,  as  in  tiie  last  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  definite  standard  of  living 
apeech,nor  any  general  desire  to  con- 
form to  it,  if  one  could  be  iinrnd ;  and 
thus  the  vicious  corruptions  of  the  vulgar 
will  entirely  pvedominate.  The  niceties 
of  ancient  idiom  will  be  totally  lost; 
while  Jiew  idioms  will  be  formed  out  of 
violations  of  grammar  sanctioned  by 
usage,  which,  among  a  civilized  people, 
would  have  been  proscribed  at  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  ttie  prog- 
ress of  corruption  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  adoption  of  words  from  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects  of  the  barbarians,  which 
took  place  very  freely,  would  not  of  it- 
self have  destroyed  the  character  of  that 
langufi^e,  though  it  sullied  its  purity.  The 
worst  utw  Latin  of  the  .middle  ages  is 
•till  Latin,  if  its  barbarous  terms  have 
been  bent  to  the  regular  iaflections.  It  is 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  write 
whoie  pages  of  Italian,  wherein  every 
word  shall  be  of  unequivocal  Latin  den- 
Tation,  though  the  character  and  person- 
ality, if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  language  be 
entirely  dissimilar.  But,  as  I  conceive, 
the  loss  of  literature  took  away  the  only 
check  upon  arbitrary  pronunciation  and 
upon  erroneous  grammar.  Each  people 
innovated  through  caprice,  imitation  of 
their  neighbours,  or  some  of  those  inde- 
scribable causes  which  dispose  the  or- 
gans of  different  nations  to  different 
sounds.  The  French  melted  down  the 
middle  consonants ;  the  Italians  omitted 
the  final.  Corruptions  arising  out  of  ig- 
norance were  mingled  with  t£o8e  of  pro- 
nunciation. It  would  have  been  marvel- 
lous if  illrterate  and  semi-barbarous  pro- 
vincials had  preserved  that  delicate  pre- 
cision in  using  the  inflections  of  tenses, 
which  our  best  scholars  do  not  clearly 
attain.  The  common  speech  of  any  peo- 
ple whose  language  is  highly  compbcated 
will  be  full  of  solecisms.  The  French 
inflections  are  not  comparable  in  number 
or  delicacy  to  the  Latin,  and  yet  the  vul- 
gar confuse  their  most  ordinary  forms. 

But,  in  all  probability,  the  variation  of 


these  detivaetiiFe  hm^^ges  from  popalir 
Latin  has  been  consideraUy  less  than  it 
appears.  In  the  purest  ages  of  Latinitj, 
the  citizens  of  Rome  itsdlf  made  use  of 
many  terms  which  we  de^B  baibafoas, 
and  of  many  idioms  which  we  sh^ild  re* 
ject  as  modem.  That  highly  complica- 
ted grammar,  which  the  l^st  writers  ^la- 
ployed,  was  too  elliptical  and  obscure,  too 
deficient  in  the  connecting  parts  of 
speech,  for  general  use.  We  cannot  in- 
deed ascertain  in  what  degree  the  vulgar 
Latin  differed  from  that  of  Cicero  or 
Seneca.  It  would  he  highly  absard  to 
imagine,  as  sonte  ace  said  to  have  done, 
that  modem  ItaUan  was  spoken  at  Rome 
undeff  Augustus.*  But  I  believe  it  may 
be  asserted,  not  only  that  much  the 
greater  port  of  those  words  in  the  pres- 
ent language  of  Italy,  which  strike  us  aa 
incapable  of  a  Latin  etymology,  are  in 
faa  derived  from  those  current  in  tiie 
Augustan  Age,  but  that  very  many 
phntses  which  offended  nicer  ears  pie* 
vailed  in  tbe  same  vernacular  speech, 
and  have  passed  firom  thence  into  the 
modern  Fronch  and  Italian.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  frequent  use  of  prepo- 
sitions, to  indicate  a  relation  between 
two  parts  of  a  sentence  which  aclaasical 
writer  would  have  made  to  depend  on 
mere  inflection.f 

From  the  difiiculty  of  retaining  a  right 
discrimination  of  tense  seems  to  have 
proceeded  the  active  auxiliary  verb.  It 
is  possible  that  this  was  borrowed  Arem  * 
the  Teutonic  languages  of  the  barbaiiana, 
and  accommodated  both  by  them  and  by 
the  natives  to  words  of  Latin  origio* 
The  passive  auxiUary  is  obtained  by  a 
very  ready  resolution  of  any  tease  in 
that  nK>od,  and  has  not  been  altogether 
dispensed  with  even  in  Greek,  while  in 
Latin  it  is  used  much  nuu-e  frequently. 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  perceive  the 
propriety  of  the  active  habeo  or  teneo, 
one  or  both  of  which  aU  modem  lan- 
guages have  adopted  as  their  auxiliariea 

*  Tiraboschi  (Storia  delL  LeU.  ItaL,  i.  iii.,  praf- 
ace,  p.  V.)  imputes  this  paradox  to  Bembo  and 
Quaario ;  but  t  can  hardly  beliere  that  either  of 
them  could  maintain  it  in  a  literal  senae. 

t  M.  Bonamy,  in  an  essay  printed  in  Mte.di 
TAcad^mie  des  JLpscriptions,  t.  zziv^  baa  prodeced 
several  proofs  of  this  from  the  claasical  writers  on 
agriculture  and  other  arte,  though  some  of  his  in- 
stances are  not  in  point,  as  any  schoolboy  would 
have  told  him.  This  essay,  whicbt  by  some  acci- 
dent, had  escaped  my  notice  till  I  had  nearly  fin. 
iahed  the  observations  in  my  text,  contains,  I  think, 
the  best  view  that  I  have  seen  of  the  process  of 
transition  by  which  Latin  was  changed  into  French 
and  Italian.  Add,  however,  the  preface  to  iSn 
boachi's  third  volume,  and  the  tfaiity-aeccund  diaae* 
tation  of  Muratori. 
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m  conjugating  the  Teib.  Bat  in  «om^ 
instaaces  this  anatyais  is  not  improiper ; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  nations, 
careless  of  etymology  or  correctness, 
applied  the  same  verb  by  a  rude  analogy 
to  cases  where  it  ought  not  strictly  to 
have  been  employed.^ 

Next  to  the  changes  fcmnded  on  pro- 
nunciation, and  to  the  substitution  of 
Buxiliary  veibe  for  inflections,  the  osa^ 
of  the  definite  and  indefinite  aiticles  m 
nouns  appears  the  most  considerable  step 
in  the  transmutation  of  Latin  into  its  de- 
rivative languages.  None  but  Latin,  I 
believe,  has  ever  wanted  this  part  of 
speech;  and  the  defect  to  which  custom 
reconciled  the  Romans,  would  be  an  in- 
superable stumbling-block  to  nations  who 
were  to  translate  their  original  idiom  into 
that  language.  A  coarse  expedient  of 
applying  unus  ijfse  or  ilie  to  the  purposes 
of  an  article  might  perhaps  be  no  unfre- 
quent  vulfrarism  of  the  provincials ;  and 
after  the  Teutonic  tribes  brought  in  their 
own  grammar,  it  was  natural  that  a  cor- 
ruption should  become  universal,  which 
in  fact  supplied  a  ^al  and  essential  defi- 
ciency. 

That  the  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  is 
Pro  noik  ■©gl^cJ'Od,  or  rather  lost  in  mod^ 
uon'no  ^rn  pronunciation,  seems  to  be 
|oni»rreg«-  ^enerallv  admitted.  Whettier 
aoaau^  indeed  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
their  ordinary  speaking,  distin- 
guished the  measure  of  S3ilables  with 
sach  uniform  musical  accuracy  as  we 
imagine,  giving  a  certain  time  to  those 
termed  long,  and  exactly  half  that  dura- 
tion to  the  short,  might  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned ;  though  this  was  probably  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  by  every  reader 
of  poetrjr.  Certainly,  however,  the  laws 
of  quantity  were  forgotten,  and  an  ac- 
centual pronunciation  caime  to  predomi- 
nate, before  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  liv- 
ing language.  A  Christian  writer,  named 
Coramodianus,  who  lived  before  tiie  end 
of  the  third  century,  according  to  some, 
or,  as  others  think,  in  t;he  rei^  of  Oon- 
stantine,  has  left  us  a  philological  carios- 
ity, in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  pagan 
superstitions,  coinposed  in  what  are 
meant  to  be  verses,  regulated  by  accent 
instead  of  quantity,  oxacUy  as  we  reed 
Ykgil  ait  preeent.t 

*  See  Lanzi,  Saggio  delk  lingna  Etnuca,  t.  L, 
c.  431 ;  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  det  Imicrip.,  t.  zxiv.,  p. 

f  No  description  can  give  ao  adequate  a  notioD 
of  this  extraordmary  perfonnanoe  aa  a  ahort  apeci- 
men.  Take  the  introdactoiy  Imea ;  which  really, 
prejudioea  of  edocalian  apart,  aie  bf  do  aieanB  in- 


It  is  not  impvcMUe  Hiat  Oonnnodianus 
may  have  written  in  Africa,  the  province 
kk  which,  more  Unn  any,  the  purity  of 
Latin  was  debased.  At  the  end  of  ths 
fourth  'oentiny,  St.  Amgastin  assailed  his 
eld  enemies,  the  Donatists,  with  nearly 
tlie  same  arms  that  Oannnodiamns  had 
wielded  against  heathenism.  But  as  tfao 
refined  and  various  music  ef  hexameters 
was  unlikely  to  be  relished  by  the  vulgar, 
he  "prudenUy  adopted  a  difl^ent  meas* 
ure.*  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem  to 
love  the  trochaic  verse ;  it  was  frequent 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  stage;  it  is 
more  common  than  any  other  in  the  pop- 
ular poetry  of  modem  Jan^roages.  This 
proceeds  from  its  simplicity,  its  liveli-* 
ness,  and  its  ready  accommodation  to 
dancing  and  music  In  St.  Austin's 
poem,  he  united  to  a  trochaic  measara 
the  novel  attraetion  of  rtiyme. 

As  Africa  must  ha;re  lest  all  regard  to 
the  rules  of  measare  in  the  fourth  oentu* 
ry,  so  it  appears  that  Gaol  was  not  mora 
correct  in  the  two  next  ages.  A  poem 
addressed  by  AusyacoB,  bisfaep  of  Toul, 
to  Count  Aiboffastes,  of  earlier  date 
probably  than  the  invasion  of  Clovisi 


Prafatio  nostra  viam  errantl  deiDodsftrat, 

Reapectdnqne  bonum,  cmxiTetieht  sibcuK  meta, 

JEtemvan  fieri,  quod  diacieduat  i»cia  coida. 

Ego  aimiliter  erravi  tempore  mnko. 

Fane  oroaequendo,  pareiitibua  insciis  ipata. 

AbAiui  me  tandem  inde,  legendo  de  lege. 

Teatificor  Domimim,  doieo,  prc4i !  cirica  turba 

Inacia  quod  peidit,  pergena  deoa  qotgrere  vaaoa. 

Ob  ea  perdocioa  ignoroa  iaMmo  venm. 
Oommodianua  however  did  aot  keep  up  to  thta  em* 
ceUence  inevery  part.    Some  of  Ins  hnea  are  not 
reducible  to  a^  pronunciation,  without  the  wau^ 
mary  ralea  of  Procruatea ;  as  for  matance — 

Paratua  ad  epulaa,  et  refii^acere  preecepta;  or, 
Cepilloe  inficitia,  ocnloa  fuligtne  relinitia. 

it  mnat  be  owned  tkA  hia  text  ia  cKceeding^ 
corrupt,  and  I  ahould  not  deapair  of  aeeing  a  Irulv 
critical  editor  improve  hia  Unes  into  unblemishea 
hexametera.  Till  this  time  arrives,  however,  we 
oraat  consider  faim  either  aa  trtterly  ignorant  of 
metrical  diatinctiona,  or  «t  least  aa  Mmaie  that  the  ' 
populace  whom  he  addreaaed  did  not  observe  them 
m  speaking.  Conunodianoa  is  publiahed  by  Dawea 
at  tne  end  of  his  edition  of  Minucius  Felix.  Sora* 
specimens  are  quoted  in  Hafzia*s  Philological  In- 
qoiriea. 

*  Arcbeologia,  voL  ziv.,  p.  188.  The  following 
are  the  first  Imes  :— 

Abundantia  pecc|itorum  solet  fratrea  conturbare ; 
Propter  hoc  Dominna  noster  voluit  nos  pranonere, 
Companna  regnoa  c«skirom  reticole  miaao  ia 

mare, 
CoDgreganti  multoe  pieces,  omne  genua  hinc  et 

inde, 
Quoe  cum  traxisaent  ad  fittua,  tunc  ooepemot  aep 

arare, 
Bonos  in  vaaa  misemnt,  reliqnoe  raaloe  in  mare. 

Thia  traah  aeema  below  the  level  of  Augustin* 
but  it  GecJd  not  have  been  amch  later  than  hia 
age. 
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is  written  with  no  regard  to  quantity.* 
The  bishop  by  whom  this  was  composed 
is  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  learning.  Probably  he  did  not 
choose  to  perplex  the  barbarian  to  whom 
he  was  writing  (for  Aibogastes  is  plainly 
a  barbarous  name)  by  legitimate  Roman 
metre.  In  the  next  century,  Gregory  of 
Tours  informs  us  that  Chilperic  attempt- 
ed to  write  Latin  verses ;  but  the  lines 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  division 
of  feet ;  his  ignorance  having  confounded 
long  and  short  syllables  together.f  Now 
Chilperic  must  have  learned  to  speak 
Latin  like  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  and 
was  a  smatterer  in  several  kinds  of  litera- 
ture. If  Chilperic  therefore  was  not 
master  of  these  distinctions,  we  may  con- 
elude  that  the  bishops  and  other  Romans 
with  whom  he  conversed  did  not  observe 
them  ;  and  that  his  blunders  in  versifica- 
tion arose  from  ignorance  of  rules,  which, 
however  fit  to  be  preserved  in  poetry, 
were  entirely  obsolete  in  the  living  Latui 
of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  frequency  of  false 
quantities  in  the  poets  even  of  the  fifth, 
but  much  more  of  the  sixth  century,  is 
palpable.  Fortunatus  is  quite  full  of 
them.  This  seems  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  ancient  pronunciation  was  lost.  Avi- 
tus  tells  us,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  age,  that  few  preserved  the  proper 
measure  of  syllables  in  singing.  Yet  he 
was  Bishop  of  Vienne,  where  a  purer 
pronunciation  might  be  expected  than  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Gaul.| 

Defective,  however,  as  it  had  become 
Ghangtt  of  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  Lat- 
Launinto  in  was  stiil  spoken  in  France 
■**""~'  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. We  have  compositions  of  that 
time,  intended  for  the  people,  in  gram- 
matical language.  A  song  is  still  extant, 
in  rhyme  and  loose  accentual  measure, 
written  upon  a  victory  of  Clotaire  II. 
over  the  Saxons  in  622,  and  obviously  in- 
tended for  circulation  among  the  people.^ 

*■  Recueil  des  HistorienK,  t.  i^  p.  815 ;  it  begins 
m  the  following  manner  :— 

PitBcelso  expectabili  bis  Aibogaato  comiti 

Auspicius,  qui  diligo,  salutem  dico  plurimam. 

Magnas  ccefesti  Domino  rependo  corde  gratias 

Quod  te  TuUenai  prozime  magnnm  in  urbe  vidi- 
mus. 

Hultis  me  tais  artibus  letificabas  antes, 

Sed  nunc  fecisti  mazimo  me  eznltare  gaudio. 

t  Chilpericus  rex  ... .  confecit  duos  libros,  quo- 
ram  Tersiculi  debiles  nullis  pedibus  subsistere 
possunt :  in  quibus,  dum  non  intelligebat,  pro  lon- 
gis  syllabas  breves  posuit,  et  pro  brevibus  longas 
statuebat,  i.  vi.,  c.  46. 

t  M6m.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  t  zvii. 
Hist  Litt^raire  dela  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  28. 

(f  One  stanza  of  this  song  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  Latin  language  was  yet  onchanged. — 


Fortunatus  says,  in  his  life  of  St.  Aubin 
of  Angers,  that  he  should  take  care  not 
to  use  any  expression  unintelligible  to 
the  people.*  Baudemind,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  declares,  in  his 
life  of  St.  Amand,  that  he  writes  in  a  tub- 
tic  and  vulgar  style,  that  the  reader  may 
be  excited  to  imitation. f  Not  that  these 
legends  were  actually  perused  by  the 
populace,  for  the  very  art  of  reading  was 
confined  to  a  few.  But  they  were  read 
publicly  in  the  churches,  and  probably 
with  a  pronunciation  accommodated  to 
the  corruptions  of  ordinary  language.. 
Still  the  Latin  syntax  must  have  been 
tolerably  understood;  and  we  may  there- 
fore say  th^t  Latin  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language  in  Gaul  during  the  sev- 
enth century.  Faults  indeed  against  the 
rules  of  grammar,  as  well  as  unusual 
idioms,  perpetually  occur  in  the  best 
writers  of  the  Merovingian  period,  such 
as  Gregory  of  Tours;  while  charters 
drawn  up  by  less  expert  scholars  deviate 
much  farther  from  purity.| 

The  corrupt  provincial  idiom  became 
gradually  more  and  more  dissimilar  to 
grammatical  Latin ;  and  the  lingua  Ro* 
mana  rustica,  as  the  vulgar  palais  (to 
borrow  a  word  that  1  cannot  well  trans- 
late) had  been  called,  acquired  a  distinct 
character  as  a  new  language  in  the  eighth 
century.^  Latin  orthography,  which  had 
been  hitherto  pretty  well  maintained  in 
books,  though  not  always  in  charters^ 
gave  way  to  a  new  spelling,  conformably 
to  the  current  pronunciation.  Thus  we 
find  lui,  for  ilUus,  in  the  Formularies  of 
Marculfus ;  and  Tu  lo  juva  in  a  liturgy 
of  Charlemagne^s  age,  for  Tu  ilium  juva. 
When  this  barrier  was  once  brokea 
down,  such  a  deluge  of  innovation  pour- 
ed in,  that  all  the  characteristics  of  Lat- 
in were  eifaced  in  writing  as  well  as 
speaking,  and  the  existence  of  a  new 
language  became  undeniable.  In  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Tours  in  813,  the  bishops  are 
ordered  to  have  certain  homilies  of  the 


De  Clotario  est  caoere  rege  Francoram, 
Qui  ivi  pagnaxe  cum  genie  Saxonura, 
Quam  graviter  provenissot  missis  Saxonum, 
Si  non  fuisset  inclitus  Faro  de  gente  Burgondl- 

onum. 
*  Pnecavendum  est,  ne  ad  auras  populi  minus 

alic^uid  inteUigibiie  proferatur.— M6m.  deTAcad.,  L 

xvii.,  p.  712. 
t  Rustico  et  plebeio  sermone  propter  exemphun 

et  imiutionem,  id.  ibid. 
t  Hist.  Litt6raira  de  la  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  5.    M6an. 

de  FAcad^mie,  t.  xxiv.,  p.  617     Nouveau  Traits 

<)e  Diplomatique,  t.  iv.,  p.  486. 
^  Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t  viL,  p.  IS: 

The  editors  say  that  it  is  mentioned  by  name  even 

in  the  seventh  century,  which  is  very  natural,  as 

the  corruption  of  Latin  had  then  become  striking. 
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fathers  tnmslated  into  tbe  rastic  Roman, 

as  well  as  the  German  tongue.*  After 
this  it  is  unnecessanr  to  multiply  proofs 
of  the  change  which  Latin  had  under- 
gone. 

In  Italy,  the  progressive  corruptions  of 
ttscorrap-  ^^^  Latin  language  were  anal- 
tioo  ia  ogous  to  those  which  occurred 
Jiaiy.  in  France,  though  we  do  not  find 
m  writings  any  unequivocal  specimens 
of  a  new  formation  at  so  early  a  period. 
But  the  old  inscriptions,  even  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  full  of  sol- 
ecisms and  corrupt  orthography.  In  le- 
gal instruments  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
the  Latin  inflections  are  indeed  used,  but 
with  so  little  regard  to  propriety  that  it  is 
obvious  the  writers  had  not  the  slightest 
tincture  of  grammatical  knowledge.  This 
observation  extends  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  such  documents  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  as  applicable  to 
France  and  Spain  as  it  is  to  Italy.  In 
these  charters  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  Italian  orthography  and  grammar 
frequently  appear.  Thus  we  find,  in  the 
eighth  centuiy,  diveatis  for  debeatis,  da 
for  de  in  the  ablative,  avendi  for  habendi, 
dava  for  dabat,  cedo  a  deo,  and  ad  eccle- 
sia,  among  many  similar  corruptions. f 
Latin  was  so  changed,  it  is  said  by  a 
writer  of  Charlemagne's  age,  that  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  it  was  popularly  known. 
Italy  indeed  had  suffered  more  than 
France  itself  by  invasion,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  lower  state  of  barbarism, 
though  probably .  from  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  pronunciation  habitual  to  the 
Italians,  they  lost  less  of  their  original 
language  than  the  French.  I  do  not 
find,  however,  in  the  writers  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  any  express  evi- 
dence of  a  vulgar  language  distinct  from 
Latin  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  is  said  in  the  epitaph  of 
Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  died  in  909,  that 
he  instructed  the  people  in  three  dialects ; 
— the  Frankish  or  German,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  Latin.| 

When  Latin  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a 
ifnorance  lining  language,  the  whole  treas- 
cuiiKe-      ury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up 

JCTdJ!"  fro"^  ^^®  ^y®*  o^  ^^®  people. 
MM  or  The  few  who  might  have  im- 
<'*t^       bibed  a  taste  for  literature,  if 

*  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Insc.,  t  xvii.  See  two 
Memoirs  in  this  Tolame  by  Du  Cloe  and  Le  Bttuf, 
especially  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  already  men- 
tioned in  t.  xziv.,  p.  582,  by  M.  Bonamy. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert,  i.  and  xliii. 

t  Usus  PranciscA,  Tulgari,  et  voce  LatinA. 
Institait  popnlos  eloqnio  triplicL 

Fontanini  dell'  Eloqnenia  Italiana,  p.  15.  Ma- 
imtoii,  Disaert.  zzxii 


books  had  been  accessible  to  them,  were 
reduced  to  abandon  pursuits  that  cotild 
only  be  cultivated  through  a  kind  of  ed- 
ucation not  easily  wittun  their  reach. 
Schools,  confined  to  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries, and  exclusively  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,  anorded  no  encour- 
agement or  opportunities  to  the  laity.* 
The  worst  effect  was,  that,  as  the  newly- 
formed  languages  were  hardly  made  use 
of  in  writing,  Latin  being  still  preserved 
in  all  legal  instruments  and  public  corre- 
spondence, the  very  use  of  letters,  as 
well  as  of  books,  was  forgotten.  For 
many  centuries,  to  sum  up  the  account 
of  ignorance  in  a  word,  it  was  rare  for  a 
layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know  how 
to  sign  his  name.f  Their  charters,  till 
the  use  of  seals  became  general,  were 
subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  cross* 
Still  more  extraordinary  it  was  to  find 
one  who  had  any  tincture  of  learning. 
Even  admitting  every  indistinct  com* 
mendation  of  a  monkish  biographer  (with 
whom  a  knowledge  of  church-music 
would  pass  for  literature),^  we  could 
make  out  a  very  short  list  of  scholars. 
None  certainly  were  more  distinguished 
as  such  than  Charlemagne  and  Alfred. 
But  the  former,  unless  we  reject  a  very 
plain  testimony,  was  incapable  of  wn 
ting  ;^  and  Alfred  found  difficulty  in  ma 
king  a  translation  from  the  pastoral  in- 
struction of  St.  Gregory,  on  account  of 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin.  || 

Whatever  mention,  therefore,  we  find 
of  learning  and  the  learned  during  these 


*  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  vi.,  p.  20. 
Muratori,  Dissert.  zHii. 

t  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  t.  ii.,  p.  419. 
This  became,  the  editors  say,  much  less  mnusoal 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurv ;  a  pretty 
late  period !  A  few  signatures  to  deetiB  appear  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  in  tbe  next  they  are  more 
frequent.— Ibid.  The  emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  could  not  read  (Strutius,  Corpus  Hist  Ger- 
man., t.  i.,  p.  377),  nor  John,  kingof  Bohemia,  in  th* 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Sismondi,  L  t., 
p.  205),  nor  Philip  the  Hardy,  king  of  France,  al 
though  the  son  of  St.  Louis.— (Velly,  t.  tI.,  p. 
426.) 

t  Louis  IV.,  king  of  France,  laughing  at  Fulk, 
count  of  Anjou,  who  sang  anthems  among  the 
choristers  at  Tours,  received  the  following  pithy 
epistle  from  his  learned  vassal :  Noveritis,  domine, 

2uod  rex  illiteratus  est  asinus  coronatus.  Gesta 
^omitum  Andegavensium.  In  the  same  book, 
Geoffrey,  &ther  of  our  Henry  II.,  is  said  to  be  op- 
time  literatas ;  which  perhaps  imporU  little  mon 
learning  than  his  ancestor  Fulk  possessed. 

^  The  passage  in  Eginhard  which  has  occa 
sioned  so  much  dispute  speaks  for  itsolf :  Tenta 
bat  et  scribere,  tabuiasque  et  codicillos  ad  hoc  in 
lecticnla  sub  cervicaiibus  circumferre  solebat,  lit, 
cum  vacuum  tempus  esset,  manum  efiigiandis  Ut 
eris  assuefaceret ;  sed  parum  prosper^  snccesait 
labor  prsposterus  ac  sero  mchoatus. 
II  Spelman,  Yit.  Alfrad.,  Append. 
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dark  ages,  must  "be  understood  16  Tetate 
•only  to  8uc1i  as  were  within  the  |wle  of 
TCler^,  which  indeed  was  pretty  •ex- 
tensive, and  comprehended  many  who 
did  not  exercise  the  offices  of  religious 
ministry.  But  even  the  clergy  were, 
for  a  long  period,  not  very  materiaDy  su- 
perior, as  a  body,  to  the  uninstracted  la- 
ity. An  inconceivable  cloud  of  igno- 
rance overspread  the  whole  face  of  the 
«hufch,  hardly  broken  by  a#ew  glmnner- 
ing  lights,  who  owe  almost  the  whole  of 
their  distinction  to  the  isurrounding  dark- 
ness. In  the  sixth  century,  the  best  wri- 
ters in  Latin  were  scarcely  read  ;•  and 
perhaps  from  the  middle  of  this  age  to 
the  eleventh,  there  was,  in  a  general 
view  of  literature,  little  ^flereBce  to  be 
discerned.  If  we  look  more  accurately, 
there  will  appear  certain  gradual  shades 
of  twilight  on  each  side  ef  the  greatest 
obscurity.  France  reached  her  lowest 
point  at  the  beginning  t)f  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  but  England  was  at  that  lime  more 
respectable,  and  did  not  fall  relto  complete 
degradation  tiH  the  middle  of  the  ninth. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  deplorable 
Ihan  the  state  of  letters  in  ftaly  and  in 
England  during  the  succeeding  century ; 
but  France  seems  to  have  been  uniform- 
ly, though  very  slowly,  progressive  from 
the  time  of  Cnarlemagne.t 

Of  this  prevailing  ignorance  ft  is  easy 
to  produce  abundant  testimony.  Goii- 
tracts  were  made  vei^ally,  for  want  of 
notaries  capable  of  drawing  up  charters ; 
and  these,  when  written,  were  frequently 
barbarous  and  ungrammatical  to  an  in- 
credible degree.  For  some  considerable 
ratervals  scarcely  any  monument  of  lit- 
erature has  been  preserved,  except  a  few 
jejune  chronicles,  the  vilest  legends  of 
Baints,  or  verses  equally  destitute  of  spirit 
and  metre.  In  almost  every  council,  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  subject 
for  reproach.  It  is  asserted,  by  one  held 
in  993,  that  scarcely  a  single  person  was 
to  be  found  in  Rome  itself  who  knew  the 
first  elements  of  letters.^    Not  one  priest 

•  Hist.  LiU6nnre  de  la  France,  t.  iii.,  p.S. 

t  Tbeae  icmt  d«rk  oentories,  ike  eighth,  ninth, 
lenth,  and  eleTentfa,  occupy  iire  large  quarto  vd. 
ernes  of  the  Literuy  Historv  of  France,  bv  the 
■Withers  of  St.  Maar.  But  the  most  useful  part 
wHl  be  found  in  the  general  view  at  the  com- 
mencemeot  of  each  voknne ;  the  remainder  is  ta- 
ken up  with  biographies,  into  which  the  reader 
may  dire  afr  nmdom,  and  sometimes  bring  up  a  cu- 
rious fact. 

Tireboechi,  Storia  deUa  Letteratora,  t  iii,  and 
Murstori'e  forty-third  Diasertatian,  sie  coed  au- 
ttiorities  for  the  condition  of  letters  in  Italy ;  but  I 
cannot  easily  give  references  to  all  the  books 
which  I  have  consulted. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iii,  p.  IMl 


•of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  about  the  age  of 
Cbarlemagoe,  could  address  a  oommen 
letter  of  sSutation  to  another.^  tn  Eng^ 
iand,  Alfred  de<^i«es  that  he  could  not 
recollect  a  single  priest  south  of  llie 
Thames  (the  most  civilized  part  of  Eng- 
land), at  the  time  of  his  accession,  who 
understood  the  ordinary  prayers,  or  oould 
translate  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue.f 
Nor  was  this  better  in  the  time  of  Buo- 
Stan,  when.  It  is  said,  none  of  the  clergy 
knew  how  to  write  or  translate  a  Latia 
letter.^  The  homilies  which  ttiey  preach* 
ed  w*ere  compiled  for  their  use  hy  some 
Inshops,  from  former  works  of  the  same 
kind,  or  the  writings  of  the  fatheis. 

This  universal  ignorance  was  render^ 
ed  unavoidable,  among  other  eevntyei 
causes,  by  the  scarcity  of  books,  *•** 
which  could  only  be  procured  at  aa  im- 
mense price.  From  the  conquest  of  Al- 
exandria by  the  Saracens  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  almost  ceased  te  be 
imported  into  Europe,  to  the  ckrae  of  the 
tenth,  about  which  time  the  art  of  m^ 
king  paper  from  cotton  rags  seems  to  have 
been  introduced,  there  were  no  materials 
for  writing  excepi  parchment,  a  sob* 
stance  too  expensive  to  be  readily  spared 
for  mere  purposes  of  literature.^    H^iee 


•  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomatic^,  n.  55. 

t  Speknai^  Vit.  Alfred.,  Append.  The  whole 
drift  of  Alfred's  |;>reface  to  this  translation  is  to  de- 
fend the  expediency  of  rendering  books  into  Eng- 
lish, en  account  of  the  general  i^paorance  of  Latin. 
The  zeal  which  this  exoallent  prmce  shows  for  liw 
erature  is  delightful  Let  as  endeavoor,  he  aay^ 
that  all  the  English  youth,  especially  the  children 
of  those  who  are  freebom,  ana  can  educate  thenv 
may  learn  to  read  English  before  tbev  take  to  any 
employment.  Afterward,  such  as  please  may  he 
instructed  in  Latin.  Before  the  Duush  inTaaiiMi 
indeed,  be  tells  us,  churches  were  well  fonisbed 
with  books ;  but  the  priests  got  little  good  from 
them,  being  written  in  a  foreign  language  which 
they  could  not  understand. 

%  MabiUa^  De  Be  DiplomaticA,  p.  65.  Oiderv 
ens  Vitalis,  a  more  canaid  judgs  of  our  imfortA- 
nate  ancestors  than  other  contemporary  annalists, 
says,  that  the  English  were,  at  the  conquest,  rude 
and  almost  illiterate,  which  he  ascribes  to  die 
Danish  invasion.— Du  Ckesne,  Hist.  Norm.  Script., 
p.  518.  However,  Ingulfiis  tells  as,  that  the  libra- 
ry of  Croylsnd  contained  above  three  hundred  vol- 
umes, till  the  unfortunate  iire  that  deatroy ed  that 
abbey  in  1091.— Gale,  xv.  Scrtptores,  t.  i.,  88^ 
Such  a  library  was  veiy  extraordinary  in  the  ele^ 
snth  coitaiy,  and  could  aot  have  been  equalled  far 
seme  ages  afterward.  Ingulftis  mentions  at  the 
asms  lime  a  nadir,  as  he  calls  it,  or  planetcriem, 
executed  in  varioas  metala.  This  had, been  m> 
sented  to  Abbot  Torketul  in  the  tenth  century  by  a 
king  of  France,  and  was,  I  maks  no  doubt,  of  Asm- 
bian,  or  perhaps  Greek  msnufactore. 

^  Parchment  was  so  scarce  that  none  could  be 
procured  about  1120  ibr  an  illuminated  copy  of  the 
Bible.— Warton's  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  Disseit. 
II.    I  suppose  the  deficiency  was  Af  skans  beaatifid 
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an  unfortunate  practice  gained  ground, 
of  erasing  a  manuscript  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute another  on  the  same  dun.  This 
occasioned  the  loss  of  many  ancient  au- 
thors, who  have  made  way  for  the  le- 
gends of  aamts  or  other  ecclesiastical 
rubbish. 

If  we  would  listen  to  some  literary 
wintoT  hwtori*as>  we  should  believe 
eounent  that  the  darkest  ages  contained 
men  tn  Ml-  many  individuals,  not  only  dia- 
erMvre.  tinguishcd  among  their  contem- 
poraries, but  positively  eminent  for  abil- 
ities and  knowledge.  A  proneness  to 
extol  every  rapnk,  of  whoso  production 
a  few  letters  or  a  devotional  treatise  sur- 
vives, every  bishop,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  he  composed  nomilies,  runs  through 
the  laborious  work  of  the  Benedictins  of 
St.  Maur,  the  Literary  History  of  France, 
%nd,  in  a  less  degree,  is  observable  even 
in  Tiraboschi,  and  in  most  books  of  this 
class.  Bede,  Alcuin,  Hincmar,  Raban, 
and  a  number  of  inferior  names,  become 
real  giants  of  learning  in  their  uncritical 
panegyrics.  But  one  might  justly  say, 
that  Ignorance  is  the  snmest  defect  of 
the  writers  of  these  dark  ages.  Several 
of  them  were  tolerably  acquainted  with 
books;  but  that  wherein  they  are  uni- 
formly deficient  is  original  argument  or 
expression.  Abnost  every  one  is  a  com- 
piler of  scraps  from  the  fathers,  or  from 
such  semi-classical  authors  as  Boethius, 
Cassiodorus,  or  Martianus  Capelia.*  In- 
deed I  am  not  aware  that  there  appeared 
more  than  two  really  considerable  men 

eoMigh  for  thiAprnpoie  ;  it  eannot  be  meont  tint 
thwre  wu  no  parckunent  for  legtl  imtniiMnta. 

Manutcripts.  writtea  ODpapynis, «a  may  be  sup- 
posed from  tbe  fragility  of  the  material,  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  procanng  it,  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
TIttt  in  the  Britirii  Museum,  being  a  charter  to  a 
chmreh  at  RaveDna  in  57S,  is.  in  every  leapeet  the 
most  curious ;  and  indeed  both  Mabillon  and  Mu- 
ratori  seem  never  to  have  seen  any  thin^  written 
on  papyrus ;  though  they  trace  its  occasional  use 
down  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.— Mabil- 
leo,  Oe  Ee  Diplomatic^,  1.  ii.  Mnrafeori,  Antichiti 
Ilaliane.  Dissert  zliii.,  p.  003.  But  tbe  authors  of 
the  Nouveau  Traits  deOiplomati^oe  speak,  of  sev- 
eral manuscripts  on  this  material  aa  extant  in 
Prance  and  Italy.— T.  i.,  p.  498. 

As  to  the  general  soaretty  and  high  price  of  books 
in  tbe  middle  agea,  fiobertaon  (Introduction  to  Hist. 
Charles  V.,  note  x.)  and  Warton,  in  the  above  cited 
diaserUtion,  not  to  quote  antbats  less  accessible, 
have  collected  some  of  the  leading  facte;  to  whom 
h  refer  the  reader. 

«*  Lest  I  should  seem  to  have^  spoken  toe  per- 
emptorilY,  I  wiah.  iL  ta  he  nndnratnod  that  L  pn. 
tend  to  bsfdlT  any  direct  acquaintance  with  these 
writers,  and  found  my  censure  oo  the  authority  of 
others,  chieflv  indeed  on  the  admissions  of  those 
who  are  too  aisposed  to  fall  into  &  strain  of  pane- 
gyric.—See  Uiataice  Litt4nixe  de  la  Fxaiice,  t.  iv., 
p,28i.  etatihk 


in.  the  republic  of  letteie»  fipom  the  sixtk 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
John,  snmamed  Scotua  or  Erigena,  a  na«* 
tive  of  Ireland;  and  Gerbert,  who  be* 
came  pope  by  the  name  of  Silvester  II. : 
the  first  endowed  with  &  bold  and  acute 
metaphysical  geniue  :  the  second  excels 
lent,  for  the  time  when  he  lived,  in  math 
ematical  science  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions.* 

If  it  be  demanded  by  what  cause  it  hap- 
pened that  a  few  spaxke  of  an-  ^  - 
cient  learning  survived  through-  tbcpnsw 
out  this  long  winter,  we  caa  only  ^^^oa  or 
ascribe  their  preservation  to  the  !Xi!!!S~' 
establishment  of  Christianity. 
Religion  alone  made  a  brid^^e,.  ae  it  were,, 
across  the  chaos,  and  has  Imked  the  twa 
periods  of  ancient  and  modem  civilise* 
tion.  Without  this  conneeting  priacii^e 
Europe  might  indeed  have  awakened  tOt 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  genius  of  re- 
cent times  needed  not  to  be  inviforated; 
by  the  imitation  of  antiquity.  But  the* 
memory  of  Greece  and  Rome  would, 
have  been  feebly  preserved  by  tradition., 
and  the  monuments  of  those  naAiona 
mighi  have  excited,  on  the  return  of  civ- 
ilization, that  vague  sentiment  of  specu- 
lation and  wonder  with  which  men  now 
contemplate  Persepolis  or  the  Pyramids- 
It  is  not,  however,  from  religion  simply 
that  we  have  derived  this  advantage,  but 
from  religion  as  it  was  modified  in  the 
dark  ages.  Such  is  the  complex  recipro- 
cation of  good  and  evil  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  that  we  may  assert^ 
with  only  an  apparent  paradox,  that,  had. 
religion  been  more  pure,  it  would  have 
been  less  permanent,  and  that  Christian- 
ity has  been  preserved  by  means  of  its^ 
corruptions.  The  sole  hope  for  liteiatare. 
depended  on  the  LatiA  language ;  and  I 
do  not  see  why  that  should  not  have- 
been  lost,  if  three  circumstances  in  the 
prevailing  religious  system,  all  of  whick 
we  are  justly  accustomed  to  disapprove, 
had  not  conspired  to  maintain  it;  the 
papal  supremacy,  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, ana  the  use  of  a  Latin  liturgy.  U 
A  continual  intercourse  was  kept  up  in 
consequence  of  the  first,  between  Rome 
and  the  several  nations  of  Europe ;  her 
laws  were  received  by  the  bishops,  her. 
legates  presided  in  councils;  so  that  a 


*  John  Scotns,  who*  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the  still  more  famous 
metaphysician  Dans  Scotus,  lived  under  Gbarlea 
the  Bald,  in.  tbe  middle  of  the  ninth  oentury.  8'tU 
▼ester  II.  died  in  1003,  Whether  he  first  brouffhl 
the  Arabic  numeration  into  Earope,  as  has  been 
commonly  said,  seems  uncertain ;  it  waa  at  least 
not  much  piactissd  for  sema  centuiiea  after  bis 
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common  language  was  as  necessaiy  in 
the  church  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  kingdoms.  2.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  middle  ages, 
there  was  no  learning,  and  very  little  reg- 
ularity of  manners,  among  the  parochial 
clergy.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
was  either  the  member  of  a  chapter  or 
of  a  convent.  The  monasteries  were 
subjected  to  strict  rules  of  discipline,  and 
held  out,  at  the  worst,  more  opportuni- 
ties for  study  than  the  secular  clergy  pos- 
sessed, and  fewer  for  worldly  dissipa- 
tions. But  their  most  important  service 
was  as  secure  repositones  for  books. 
All  our  manuscripts  have  been  preserved 
in  this  manner,  and  could  hardly  have 
descended  to  us  by  any  other  channc^l; 
at  least  there  were  intervals  when  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  royal  or  private 
libraries  existed.  3.  Monasteries,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  contributed 
very  little  towards  the  preservation  of 
learning,  if  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy 
had  been  translated  out  of  Latin  when 
that  language  ceased  to  be  intelligible. 
Every  rational  principle  of  religious  wor- 
ship called  for  such  a  change ;  but  it 
would  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
posterity.  One  might  presume,  if  such 
refined  conjectures  were  consistent  with 
historical  caution,  that  the  more  learn- 
ed and  sagacious  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times,  deploring  the  giddual  corruption 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  danger  of  its 
absolute  extinction,  Were  inducea  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  sacred  language,  and  the  de- 
positary, as  it  were,  of  that  truth  and  that 
science  which  would  be  lost  in  the  bar- 
barous dialects  of  the  vulpr.  But  a  sim- 
pler explanation  is  found  in  the  radical 
dislike  of  innovation  which  is  natural  to 
an  established  clergy.  Nor  did  they  want 
as  good  pretexts,  on  the  ground  of  conve- 
nience, as  are  commonly  alleged  by  the 
opponents  of  reform.  They  were  habit- 
uated to  the  Latin  words  of  the  church- 
service,  which  had  become,  by  this  as- 
sociation, the  readiest  instruments  of  de- 
votion, and  with  the  majesty  of  which 
the  Romance  jargon  could  bear  no  com- 
parison. Their  musical  chants  were 
adapted  to  these  sounds,  and  their  hymns 
depended  for  metrical  effect  on  the 
marked  accents  and  powerful  rhymes 
which  the  Latin  lanffuase  affords.  The 
Vulgate  Latin  of  the  Bible  was  still  more 
venerable.  It  was  like  a  copy  of  a  lost 
original ;  and  a  copy  attested  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  fathers,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  church.  These  are 
certainly  no  adequate  excuses  for  keep- 
ing the  people  m  ignorance;    and  the 


gross  corruption  of  the  middle  ages  is  in 
a  great  degree  assignable  to  this  policy. 
But  learning,  and  consequently  religion, 
have  eventually  derived  from  it  the  ut- 
most advantage. 

In  the  shadows  of  this  universal  igno- 
rance, a  thousand  superstitions,  sapenu- 
like  foul  animals  of  night,  were  '»**»•• 
propagated  and  nourished.  It  would  be 
Very  unsatisfactory  to  exhibit  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  this  odious  brood,  when  the 
real  character  of  those  times  is  only  to 
be  judged  by  their  accumulated  multi- 
tude. In  every  a^e,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  proofs  of  irrativ'^nal  superstition, 
which,  separately  con^^dered,  seem  to 
degrade  mankind  from  iis  level  in  the 
creation;  and  perhaps  the  contempora- 
ries of  Swedenborg  and  Southcote  have 
no  right  to  look  very  contemptuously 
upon  the  fanaticism  of  their  ancestors. 
There  are  many  books  from  which  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  may  be  col- 
lected to  show  the  absurdity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  in  this  respect. 
I  shall  only  mention  two,  as  affording 
more  general  evidence  than  any  local  or 
obscure  superstition.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, an  ■  opinion  prevailed  everywhere 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approach- 
ing. Many  charters  begin  with  these 
words :  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to 
its  close."  An  army  marching  under  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.  was  so  terrified  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  it  conceiveid  to 
announce  this  consummation,  as  to  dis- 
perse hastily  on  all  sides.  As  this  notion 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some 
confused  theory  of  the  millennium,  it  nat- 
urally died  away  when  the  seasons  pro- 
ceeded in  the  eleventh  century  with  their 
usual  regularity.*  A  far  more  remarka- 
ble and  permanent  superstition  was  the 
appeal  to  heaven  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, whether  through  the  means  of  com- 
bat or  of  ordeal.  The  principle  of  these 
was  the  same ;  but  in  the  former,  it  was 
mingled  with  feelings  independent  of  re- 
ligion; the  natural  dictates  of  resentment 
in  a  brave  man  unjustly  accused,  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  warlike  people  with  the 
display  of  skill  and  intrepidity.  These, 
in  course  of  time»  almost  obliterated  the 
primary  character  of  judicial  combat,  and 
ultimately  changed  it  into  the  modem 
duel,  in  which  assuredly  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  superstition.f    But,  in  the  various 


*  Robertson,  Introduction  to  Hist.  Charles  V., 
note  13.  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.,  p. 
380.    Hist.  Litt^reixe  de  la  France,  t.  tI. 

t  Duelling,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  ex- 
clusive of  casual  frays  and  single  combat  during 
war,  was  unknown  before  the  sixteenth  eentarr. 
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tests  of  innocence  which  were  called  or- 
deals, this  stood  undisguised  and  unqual- 
ified. It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
what  is  so  well  known  ;  the  ceremonies 
of  trial  by  handling  hot  iron,  by  plunging 
the  arm  mto  boiling  fluids,  by  floating  or 
sinking  in  cold  water,  or  by  swallowing 
a  piece  of  consecrated  bread.  Jt  is  ob- 
servable that,  as  the  interference  of 
Heaven  was  rehed  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  seems  to  have  been  reckoned 
nearly  indifferent,  whether  such  a  test  was 
adopted  as  must,  humanly  considered,  ab- 
solve all  the  guilty,  or  one  that  must  con- 
vict all  the  innocent.  The  ordeals  of  hot 
iron  or  water  were,  however,  more  com- 
monly used ;  and  it  has  been  a  perplex- 
ing question,  by  what  dexterity  these  tre- 
mendous proofe  were  eluded.  They  seem 
at  least  to  have  placed  the  decision  of 
all  judicial  controversies  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  who  must  have  known  the 
secret,  whatever  that  might  be,  of  sat- 
isfying the  spectators  that  an  accused 
person  had  held  a  mass  of  burning  iron 
with  impunity.  For  several  centuries  this 
mode  of  investigation  was  in  great  re- 
pute, though  not. without  opposition  from 
some  eminent  bishops.  It  does  discredit 
to  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  that  he 
was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.^  But 
the  judicial  combat,  which  indeed  might 
be  re-jkoned  one  species  of  ordeal,  grad- 
ually put  an  end  to  the  rest ;  and  as  the 
church  acquired  better  notions  of  law, 
and  a  code  of  her  own,  she  strenuously 
exerted  herself  against  all  these  barba- 
rous superstitions.! 

But  we  find  one  anecdote,  which  seeme  to  illus- 
trate its  derivation  from  the  judicial  combat.  The 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Brunawicit,  having  some 
differences,  agreed  to  decide  them  by  duel  before 
John,  king  of  France.  The  lists  were  prepared 
with  the  aolemnitv  of  a  real  trial  by  battle ;  bat 
the  king  interfered  to  prevent  the  engagement. — 
Villaret,  t.  iz.,  p.  71.  The  barbarous  practice  of 
wearing  swords  as  a  part  of  domestic  dress,  which 
tended  very  much  to  the  frequency  of  duelling, 
was  not  introduced  till  the  latter  part  of  the  m- 
teenth  century.  I  can  onW  find  one  print  in 
MontfaucoQ*8  Monuments  of  the  French  monar- 
eby  where  a  sword  is  worn  without  armour  before 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. :  though  a  few,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  have  short  daggers  in 
their  girdles.  The  exception  is  a  figure  of  Charles 
VII.,  t.  iii.,  pi.  47. 

*  Baiuzii  Capitularia,  p.  444.  It  was  abolished 
by  Louis  the  Debonair,  a  man,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
another  place,  not  inferior,  as  a  legislator,  to  his 
father,  ibid ,  p.  668. 

t  Ordeals  were  not  actually  abolished  in  France, 
notwithstandinff  the  law  of  Louis  above  mention- 
ed, so  late  as  the  eleventh  century.— Bouooet,  t. 
xi.,  p.  430 ;  nor  in  England  till  the  reign  of  nen- 
ly  III.  Some  of  the  stories  we  read,  wherein  ac- 
cused persons  have  passed  triumphantly  through 
these  sevece  proofs,  are  perplexing  enough :  and 
perhaps  it  is  safer,  as  well  as  easier,  to  deny  than 


But  the  religious  ignorance  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  sometimes  burst  out  in  Enthasias- 
ebullitions  of  epidemical  enthu-  tie  risings, 
siasm,  more  remarkable  than  these  su- 
perstitious usages,  though  proceeding  in 
fact  from  similar  causes.  For  enthusi- 
asm is  little  else  than  superstition  put  in 
motion,  and  is  equally  founded  on  a  strong 
conviction  of  supernatural  agency  with- 
out any  just  conception  of  its  nature. 
Nor  has  any  denomination  of  Christians 
produced,  or  even  sanctioned,  more  fa- 
naticism than  the  church  of  Rome.* 
These  epidemical  phrensies,  however, 
to  which  I  am  alluding,  were  merely  tu- 
multuous, though  certainly  fostered  by 
the  creed  of  perpetual  miracles,  which 
the  clergy  inculcated,  and  drawing  a 
legitimate  precedent  for  religious  insur- 
rection from  the  crusades.  For  these, 
among  their  other  evil  conseauences, 
seem  to  have  principally  excited  a  wild 
fanaticism  that  did  not  sleep  for  several 
centuries,  t 

The  first  conspicuous  appearance  of  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  when 
the  mercenary  troops,  dismissed  from 
the  pay  of  that  prince  and  of  Henry  IL, 
committed  the  greatest  outrages  in  the 
south  of  France.  One  Durand,  a  carpen- 
ter, deluded,  it  is  said,  by  a  contrived  ap- 
pearance of  the  Virgin,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  the  populace,  in  or^ 
der  to  destroy  these  marauders.    His 


to  explain  them.  For  example,  a  writer  in  the  Ar< 
chaaologia,  vol.  zv.,  p.  172,  has  shown  that  Emma, 
queen  of  Edward  tne  Confessor,  did  not  perform 
her  trial  by  stepping  between^  as  Blackstone  ima- 
gines, but  upon  nine  redhot  ploughshares.  But 
he  seems  not  aware  that  the  whole  story  is  unsup- 
ported  by  any  contemporary  or  even  respectable 
testimony.  A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Cune- 
gunda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  il.,  which  prob* 
ably  gave  rise  to  that  of  Emma.  There  are,  how- 
ever, medicaments,  as  is  well  known,  that  protect 
the  skin  to  a  certain  degree  against  the  effect  of 
fire.  This  phenomenon  would  pass  for  miracu- 
lous, and  form  the  basis  of  those  exaggerated  sto- 
ries in  monkish  books. 

*  Besides  the  original  lives  of  popish  saints,  and 
especially  that  of  St.  Francis  in  Waading's  Annates 
Mmorum,  the  reader  will  find  ami^ement  in  Bishop 
Lavington's  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists 
compared. 

t  The  most  singular  effect  of  this  crusading 
spirit  was  witnessed  in  1211,  when  a  multitude, 
amounting,  as  some  say,  tu  90.000,  chiefly'  com- 
posed of  children,  and  commanded  by  a  child,  set 
out  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land 
Thev  came  for  the  most  part  finom  Germany,  and 
reacned  Genoa  without  harm.  But  finding  there 
an  obstacle  which  their  imperfect  knowledge  ol 
geography  had  not  anticipated,  they  soon  dispersed 
m  various  directions.  Thirty  thousand  arrived  at 
Marseilles,  where  part  were  murdered,  part  proba 
bly  starved,  and  the  rest  sold  to  the  Saracens. — 
Annali  di  Muratori,  A.  D.  1211.  VeUy,  Kist.  de 
France,  t.  iv.,  p.  206 
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ibllowers  wrae  styled  Brethrea  of  the 
White  Caps,  from  the  linen  coverings  of 
their  heads.  They  bound  themselves  not 
to  play  at  dice,  nor  fi^^uent  taverns ;  to 
wear  no  affected  clothing,  to  avoid  per- 
jury and  vain  swearing.  After  some 
successes  over  the  plunderers,  they  went 
so  far  as  to  forbid  the  lords  to  take  any 
dues  from  their  vassals,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  indignation  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  were 
soon  entirely  discomSted,  so  that  no  one 
dared  to  own  that  he  had  belonged  to 
them.* 

During  the  captivity  of  St.  Louis  in 
^gypU  &  more  extensive  and  terrible  fer- 
ment broke  out  in  Flanders,  and  ^read 
from  thence  over  great  pan  of  France. 
An  impostor  declared  hunself  commis- 
sioned by  the  Virgin  to  preach  a  crusade, 
not  to  the  rich  and  noble,  who,  for  their 
phde,  had  been  rejected  of  God,  but  the 
poor.  His  disciples  were  called  Pastou- 
reaux,  the  simplicity  of  shepherds  having 
exposed  them  more  readily  to  this  delu- 
sion. In  a  short  time  they  were  swelled 
by  the  confluence  of  abundant  streams  to 
a  moving  mass  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  divided  into  companies,  with  ban- 
ners bearing  a  cross  and  a  lamb,  and 
commanded  by  the  impostor^s  lieuten- 
ants. He  assumed  a  priestly  character, 
preaching,  absolving,  annulling  marriages. 
At  Amiens,  Bour^^es,  Orleans,  and  Paris 
itself,  he  was  received  as  a  divine  prophet. 
Even  the  regent  Blanche,  for  a  time,  was 
led  away  by  the  popular  tide.  His  main 
topic  was  reproach  of  the  clergy  for  their 
idleness  ana  corruption,  a  weme  well 
adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  who 
had  long  been  uttering  similar  strains  of 
complaint.  In  some  towns  his  followers 
massacred  the  priests  and  plundered  the 
monasteries.  The  government  at  length 
began  to  exert  itself ;  and  the  public  sen- 
timent turning  against  the  authors  of  so 
much  confusion,  this  rabble  was  put  to  the 
sword  or  dissipated.f  Seventy  years  af- 
terward, an  insurrection  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  this  burst  out  under  the  same 
pretence  of  a  dhisade.  These  insurgents 
too  bore  the  name  of  Pastoureaux,  and 
their  short  career  was  distinguished  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews.t 

But  though  the  contagion  of  fanaticism 
spreads  much  more  rapidly  amonff  the 
populace,  and  in  modem  times  is  almost 


*  Vellr,  t.  iii.,  p,  295.    Da  Cange,  ▼.  Capaciati. 

t  Id.,  Hist,  de  France,  L  ▼.,  p.  7.  Dn  Gaoge,  t. 
Pastorielli. 

t  Id.,  t.  Till.,  p.  99.  The  contimnitor  of  Nan^ 
says,  sicut  famas  aubitdevaxnut  totaiUaconrooUo. 
— Spicilegioni,  t  iil,  p.  77. 


•ntirdy  confined  to  it,  there  were  exam- 
ples in  the  middle  ages  of  an  epidemical 
religious  lunacy,  from  which  no  class 
was  exempt.    One  of  these   occurred 
about  the  year  1360,  when  a  multitude 
of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  marching  two 
by  two  in  procession  along  the  streets 
and  pubhc  roads,  mingled  groans  and 
dolorous  hymns  with  the  sound  of  leath- 
ern scourges  which  they  exercised  upon 
their  naked  backs.    From  this  mark  of 
penitence,  which,  as  it  bears  at  least  aU 
the  appearance  of  sincerity,  is  not  un- 
common in  the  church  of  Rome,  they 
acquired  the  name  of  Flagellants.    Their 
career  began,  it  is  said,  at  Perugia,  whence 
they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
into  Germany  and  Poland.    As  this  spon- 
taneous fanaticism  met  with  no  encour- 
agement from  the  church,  and  was  pru- 
dently discountenanced  by  the  civil  ma- 
^trate,  it  died  away  in  a  very  short 
time.*    But  it  is  more  surprising,  that, 
after  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of 
continual  improvement  and  illumination, 
another  irruption  of  popular  extravagance 
burst  out  under  circumstances  exceeding- 
ly similar.!    In  the  month  of  August, 
1399,  says    a   contemporary   historian, 
there  appeared  all  over  Italy  a  descrip- 
tion of  persons  called  Bianchi,  from  the 
white  linen  vestments  that  they  wore^ 
They  passed  from  province  to  province, 
and  from  city  to  city,  crying  out  Miseri- 
cordia!   with   their  faces  covered  and 
bent  towards  the  ground,  and  bearing 
before  them  a  great  crucifix.    Their  con- 
stant song  was,  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa. 
This  lasted  three  months ;  and  whoever 
did  not  attend  their  procession  was  re- 
puted a  heretic.^    Almost  every  Italian 
writer  of  the  time  takes  notice  of  these 
Bianchi;   and   Muratori  ascribes  a  re- 
markable reformation  of  manners  (though 
certainly  a  very  transient  one)  to  their 
influence.^    Nor  were  they  confined  to 
Italy,  though  no  such  mentorious  exer- 
tions are  reputed  to  them  in  other  coun- 
tries.   In  France,  their  practice  of  cov- 


♦  Velly,  t.  ▼.,  p.  279.    Dn  Cange,  Vertwratio. 

t  Something  of  a  mm,vt  kind  is  mentioned  by 
G.  ViUani,  under  the  year  1310, 1.  Tiii,  c.  122. 

t  Annal.  ICefiolan.  in  Mnrat  Script  Rer.  ItaU 
t.  zvi.,  p.  832.  O.  Stella,  Ann.  Gennens.,  t.  zrii.,  pi 
1072.  Chron.  roroliriense,  t.  xix.,  p.  874.  Ann. 
Bonincontri,  t.  xzi.,  p.  79. 

^  Dieaert.  75.  Sudden  tranaitiona  from  proflf- 
^te  to  austere  manners  were  so  common  among 
indiridnals,  that  we  cannot  be  anrprised  at  their 
sometimes  becomine  in  a  manner  national  Aia- 
ritts,  a  chronicler  of  Milan,  after  describing  the  al- 
most incredible  dissoluteness  of  Paria,  gives  an  ao> 
count  of  an  instantaneous  reformation  wrought  by 
the  preaching  of  a  certain  Adar.  This  was  abooi 
1300  —Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  »vi.,  p.  375. 
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«ring  the  face  gave  Boch  opportunity' to 
crime  as  to  be  prohibited  by  the  gOTora* 
ment  ;*  and  we  have  an  act  on  the  rolls 
of  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  for 
tttdding  any  ode,  **  under  pain  of  forfeit* 
ing  all  his  worth,  to  receive  the  new  sect 
m  white  clothes,  pretending  to  great 
sanctity,**  which  had  recency  appeared 
in  foreign  part8.t 
The  devotion  of  the  multitude  was 
wrought  to  this  feverish  height 
by  the  prevailing  system  of  the 
clergy.  In  that  singular  polytheism 
which  had  been  grafted  on  the  language 
rather  than  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
nothing  was  so  conspicuous  as  the  belief 
of  perpetual  miracles;  if  indeed  those 
eould  properly  be  termed  miracles,  which, 
bf  their  constant  recurrence,  even  upon 
trifling  occasions,  might  seem  within  the 
ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence. 
"  These  superstitions  arose  in  what  are  call- 
ed primitive  times,  and  are  certainly  ao 
part  of  popery,  if  in  that  word  we  include 
any  especial  reference  to  the  Roman  see. 
But  successive  ages  of  ignorance  swelled 
the  delusion  to  such  an  enormous  pitch, 
that  it  was  as  difficult  to  trace,  we  may 
say  without  exaggeration,  the  real  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel  in  the  popular  belief 
of  the  laity,  as  the  real  history  of  Charie^^ 
magne  in  the  romance  of  Turpin.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  absurd- 
ities were  prodticed,  as  well  as  nour- 
i9hed,  by  ignorance.  In  most  cases  they 
were  the  work  of  dehberate  imposture. 
Every  cathedral  or  monastery  had  its 
tutelar  saint,  and  every  saint  his  legend, 
fabricated  in  order  to  enrich  the  church- 
68  under  his  protection,  by  exaggerating 
his  virtues,  his  miracles,  and  consequent- 
ly his  power  of  serving  those  who  paid 
liberally  for  his  patronage.t  Many  of 
those  saints  were  imaginary  persons; 
sometimes  a  blundered  inscription  added 
a  name  to  the  calendar;  and  sometimes, 
it  IS  said,  a  heathen  god  was  surprised  at 
the  company  to  which  he  was  introduced, 
and  the  rites  with  which  he  was  honour- 
ed.$ 

It  would  not  be  consonant  to  the  na- 
MtoehieA  ^^  ^^  ^^®  present  work,  to 
artaiiiKihMn  dwell  upon  the  erroneousness 

•  Villaret,  t.  ziL.  p.  327. 

i  Rot.  Pari.,  ▼.  iii.t  p.  42a 

X  This  is  confessed  by  tbe  authors  of  Histoire 
liittiraire  de  1a  France,  t  ii,  p.  4,  and  indeed  by 
many  Caibolic  writers.  I  need  not  qaote  Mo- 
dieim,  who  more  than  confinna  every  word  of  my 
text. 

^  Midd1etoii*8  Letfter  trom  Rome.    If  tome  of 
oor  eloquent  cotintrymen's  positions  should  be  dis- 
puted, there  ate  still  abundant  Cathdic  testimo- 
iiiiM,  that  imaginaxy  saints  have  been  caaooiMd. 
Gg 


of  thisreligfon;  bat  its  effect  upon  lUssapH^ 
the  moral  and  intellectual  charac-  «'"«»•  ^ 
ter  of  mankind  was  so  prominent,  that  no 
one  can  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
middle  ages  without  attending  more  thaa 
is  at  present  fashionable  to  their  ecclesi- 
astical  history.  That  the  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  saints,  under  the  giudance  of  an 
artful  though  illiterate  priesthood,  do* 
graded  the  understanding,  and  begot  a 
stupid  credulity  and  fanaticism,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  But  it  was  also  so  man- 
aged as  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  religion* 
and  pervert  the  standard  of  morality.  U 
these  inhabitants  of  heaven  had  been  rep* 
resented  as  stem  avengers,  accepting  no 
alight  atonement  for  heavy  oflTences,  and 
prompt  to  intexpose  theur  control  over 
natural  events  for  the  detection  and  pun* 
Ishment  of  guilt,  the  creed,  however  im* 
possible  to  b©  reconciled  with  experience, 
might  have  proved  a  salutary  check  upon 
a  rude  people,  and  would  at  least  have 
had  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  offer^ 
ed  for  a  religious  imposture,  its  political 
expediency.  In  the  legends  of  those 
times,  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared 
only  as  perpetual  intercessors^  so  goocU. 
natured  and  so  powerful,  tiiat  a  sinner 
was  more  emphatically  fpolish  than  he  it 
usually  represented,  if  he  failed  to  secure 
himself  against  any  bad  consequences^ 
For  a  little  attention  to  the  saints,  and 
especially  to  the  Virgin,  with  due  liberal- 
ity to  their  servants,  had  saved,  we  would 
be  told,  so  many  of  the  most  atrocious 
delinquents,  that  he  might  e(|[uitably  pre*- 
surae  upon  similar  luck  in  his  own  case. 
This  monstrous  superstition  grew  to 
its  height  in  the  twelfth  century*  For 
the  advance  that  learning  then  made  was 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
vast  increase  of  monasteries,  and  the  op- 
po^unities  which  the  greater  cultivation 
of  inodem  languages  aflforded  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  legendaiy  tales.  It  was  now 
too  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Virgin, 
in  early  times  very  great,  rose  to  an  al- 
most exclusive  idolatry.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  stupid  absurdity,  and  the 
disffusting  profaneness  of  those  stories 
w]|ich  were  invented  by  the  monks  to  do 
her  honour.  A  few  examples  have  been 
thrown  into  a  note.* 

*  Le  Grand  d'Auasy  tias  grven  us,  in  the  fifth  toI- 
ome  (rfW  Fabliaux,  several  of  the  relinous  talas 
by  which  the  monks  endeavoured  to  wiudraw  the 
people  fnxn  romances  of  ehivmhy.  The  foHowiag 
specimens  will  abundantly  confirm  my  aasertion^ 
which  may  perhaps  appear  harsh  end  extavagaflt 
to  the  feadev. 

There  was  a  maa  whose  oceupotien  wm  higli- 
way  robbery;  but,  whenever  he  aat  out  oo  any  s»6k 
sapsdWoa,  hs  was  csmAiI  to  adUnw  a  pmjw  le 
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Whether  the  superstition  of  these  dark 
ages  haa  actually  passed  that 
gMtaerun-  point,  when  it  becomes  more 
mized  with  mjurious  to  public  morals  and 
■****•  the  welfare  of  society  than  the 
entire  absence  of  all  religious  notions,  is 

the  Virgin.  Taken  at  last,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hansed.  While  the  cord  was  round  his  neck, 
be  made  his  usual  prayer,  nor  was  it  ineflfectual. 
The  Virgin  supported  bis  feet  "with  her  white 
hands,"  and  thus  kept  him  alive  two  days,  to  the 
no  small  surprise  of  the  executioner,  who  attempt- 
ed to  complete  his  work  with  strokes  of  a  sword. 
But  the  same  invisible  hand  turned  aside  the  wea- 
pon, and  the  executioner  was  compelled  to  release 
BIS  victim,  acknowledging  the  miracle.  The  thief 
leiired  into  a  monastery,  which  is  always  the  ter- 
mination of  these  deliverances. 

At  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  near  Cologne, 
lived  a  monk  perfectly  dissolute  and  irreligious, 
but  very  devout  towards  the  Apostle.  Unluckily, 
be  died  suddenly  without  confession.  The  fiends 
came  as  usual  to  seize  his  soul.  St.  Pet«r,  vexed 
at  losing  so  faithful  a  votary,  besought  God  to  ad- 
mit the  monk  into  Paradise.  His  prayer  was  re- 
fused, and  though  the  whole  body  of  saints,  apos- 
tles, angels,  and  martyrs  joined  at  his  request  to 
make  interest,  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  this, extremi- 
ty he  had  recourse  to  the  Mother  of  God.  *'  Fair 
lady,"  he  said,  "  my  monk  is  lost  if  you  do  not  in- 
terfere for  him ;  but  what  is  impossible  for  us  will 
be  but  sport  to  you,  if  you  please  to  assist  us.  Your 
son,  if  you  but  speak  a  word,  must  yield,  since  it  is 
in  your  power  to  command  him."  The  Queen 
Mother  assented,  and,  followed  bv  all  the  virgins, 
moved  towards  her  Son.  He  who  had  himself 
given  the  precept.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er, no  sooner  saw  his  own  parent  approach,  than  he 
ruse  to  receive  her ;  and,  taking  ner  by  the  hand, 
inquired  her  wishes.  The  rest  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. Compare  the  ^ross  stupidity,  or  rather 
the  atrocious  impietv  of  this  tale,  wiih  the  pure  the- 
ism of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  judge  whether  the 
Deity  was  better  worshipped  at  Cologne  or  at  Bag- 
dad. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind.  In  one  tale  the  Virgin  takes  the  shape  of  a 
Dun,  who  had  eloped  from  the  convent,  and  per- 
forms her  duties  ten  years,  till,  tired  of  a  liner- 
tine  Ufe,  she  returns  unsuspected.  This  was  in 
consideration  of  her  having  never  omitted  to  say 
an  Ave  as  she  passed  the  Virgin^s  image.  In  an- 
other, a  gentleman,  in  love  witn  a  handsome  wid- 
ow, consents,  at  the  insti^tion  of  a  sorcerer,  to 
lenounce  God  and  the  samts,  but  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  the  Virgin,  well  knowing  tnat, 
if  he  kept  her  his  friend,  he  should  obtain  pardon 
through  her  means.  Accordingly,  she  inspired  his 
mistress  with  so  much  passion,  that  he  married 
ber  within  a  few  dAys. 

These  tales,  it  may  be  said,  were  the  production 
of  ignorant  men,  and  circulated  among  the  popu- 
lace. Certainly  they  would  have  excited  contempt 
and  indignation  in  the  more  enlightened  clergy. 
But  I  am  concerned  with  the  general  character  of 
leligious  notions  amnrng  the  peoiple :  and  for  this 
it  is  better  to  take  such  popular  compositiona, 
adapted  to  what  the  laity  already  believed,  than 
the  writings  of  comparatively  learned  and  reflect- 
ing men.  However,  stories  of  the  same  cast  are 
frequent  in  the  monkish  historians.  Matthew  Par- 
is, one  of  the  most  respectable  of  that  class,  and 
no  friend  to  the  covetousneas  or  relaxed  lives  of 
the  priesthood,  tells  us  of  a  knight  who  was  on  the 
point  of  being  damned  for  fnqusnting  Uwunwnimtii, 


a  very  complex  question,  upon  which  I 
would  by  no  means  pronounce  an  affirm- 
ative decision.  A  salutary  influence, 
breathed  from  the  spirit  of  a  more  gen- 
uine religion,  often  displayed  itself  among 
the  corruptions  of  a  degenerate  supersti- 
tion. In  the  original  principles  of  mo* 
nastic  orders,  and  the  rules  by  which  ther 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  governed, 
there  was  a  character  of  ^meekness,  self- 
denial,  and  charity,  that  could  not  wholly 
be  effaced.  These  virtues,  rather  than 
justicb  and  veracity,  were  inculcated  by 
the  religious  ethics  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  in  the  relief  of  indigence,  it  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  asserted,  that  the 
monks  did  not  fall  short  of  their  profes- 
sion.* This  eleemosynaiy  spirit,  mdeed, 
remarkably  distinguishes  both  Christian- 
ity and  Mahometanism  from  the  moral 
systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  very  deficient  in  general  humanity 
and  sympathy  with  suffering.  Nor  do  we 
find  in  any  single  instance  during  ancient 
times,  if  I  mistake  not,  those  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  alleviation  of  human 
miseries,  which  have  long  been  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Europe.  The  virtues 
of  the  monks  assumed  a  still  higher  char- 
acter when  they  stood  forward  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  oppressed.  By  an  estab- 
lished law,  founaed  on  very  ancient  su* 
pcrstition,  the  precincts  of  a  church  af- 
forded sanctuary  to  accused  persona. 
Under  a  due  administration  of  justice, 
this  privilege  would  have  been  simply 
and  constantljr  mischievous,  as  we  prop- 
erly consider  it  to  be  in  those  countries 
where  it  still  subsists.  But  in  the  rapine 
and  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  the  right 
of  sanctuary  might  as  often  be  a  shield 
to  innocence  as  an  immunity  to  crime. 
We  can  hardly  regret,  in  reflecting  on  the 
desolating  violence  which  prevailed,  that 


but  saved  by  a  donation  he  had  formerly  made  to 
the  Virgin,  p.  290. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  this  general 
opinion ;  yet  an  account  of  expenses  at  BoIIoq 
Abbey,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  published  in 
Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  p.  51,  makes  a  very 
scanty  ahow  of  almsgiving  in  tnis  opulent  monas> 
tery.  Much,  however,  was  no  doubt  given  in  vict- 
uals. But  it  is  a  strange  error  to  conceive  that 
English  monasteries  before  the  dissolution  fed  the 
indigent  part  of,  the  nation,  and  gave  that  general 
relief  which  the'  poor-laws  are  intended  to  afford. 

Piers  Plowman  is  indeed  a  satirist;  but  he 
plainly  charges  the  monks  with  want  of  charity. 
Little  had  lordes  to  do  to  give  landes  from  their 

heires» 
To  religious  that  have  no  rathe  thcugh  it  rain  on 

their  aultrea ; 
In  many  places  there  the  parsons  be  themself  at 

ease, 
Of  the  poor  they  have  no  pitie,  and  that  is  their 

poor  chantie. 
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thei«  should  have  been  some  green  spots 
in  thx.  wilderness,  where  the  feeble  and 
the  pL/secuted  could  find  refuge.  How 
must  this  right  have  enhanced  the  ven- 
eration for  religious  institutions !  How 
ffladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  war- 
fare have  turned  their  eyes  from  ,lhe 
baronial  castle,  the  dread  and  scourge  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  those  venerable 
walls,  within  which  not  even  the  clam- 
our of  arras  could  be  heard,  ta  disturb  the 
chant  of  holy  men,  and  the  sacred  service 
of  the  altar !  The  protection  of  the  sanc- 
tuarj''  was  never  withheld.  A  son  of 
Chilperic,  king  of  France,  having  fled  to 
that  of  Tour«,  his  father  threatened  to 
ravage  all  the  lands  of  the  church  unless 
they  gave  him  up.  Gregory,  the  histo- 
ria"h,  bishop  of  the  city,  replied  in  the 
name  of  his  clergy,  that  Christians  could 
not  be  guilty  of  an  act  unheard  of  among 
pagans.  The  king  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  did  not  spare  the  estate  of  the 
church,  but  dared  not  infringe  its  privi- 
leges. He  had  indeed  previously  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  St.  Martin,  which  was 
laid  on  his  tomb  in  the  church,  request- 
ing permission  to  take  away  his  son  by 
force  ;  but  the  honest  saint  returned  no 
answer.* 

The  virtues,  indeed,  or  supposed  vir- 
vicos  oniM  ^"^®»  which  had  induced  a  cred- 
roonksand  ulous  generation  to  enrich  so 
•'***y-  many  of  the  monastic  orders, 
were  not  long  preserved.  We  nnist  re- 
ject, in  the  excess  of  our  candour,  all 
testimonies  that  the  middle  ages  present, 
from  the  solemn  declaration  of  councils, 
and  reports  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  the 
casual  evidence  of  common  fame  in  the 
ballad  or  romance,  if  we  would  extenu- 
ate the  general  corruption  of  those  insti- 
tutions. In  vain  new  rules  of  discipline 
were  devised,  or  the  old  corrected  by  re- 
forms. Many  of  their  worst  vices  grew 
so  naturally  out  of  their  mode  of  life,  that 
a  stricter  discipline  could  have  no  ten- 
dency to  extirpate  them.  Such  were  the 
frauds  I  luivd  already  noticed,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  hypocritical  austerities. 
Their  extreme  licentiousness  was  some- 
times hardly  concealed  by  the  cowl  of 
sanctity.  I  know  not  by  what  right  we 
should  disbelieve  the  reports  of  th«  visit- 
ation under  Henry  VIH.,  entering  as  they 
do  into  a  multitude  of  specific  charges, 
both  probable  in  their  nature  and  conso- 
nant to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
world.f     Doubtless    there  were  many 

*  Cchtnidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t  i.,  p.  374. 

t  See  Fotbrooke^B  British  Moiuchism,  vol.  i., 
p.  127,  and  vol.  ii.,p.  8,  for  a  famco  of  evidence 
unintt  the  monks.  Clemangis,  a  FreDch  theolo- 
Gg3 


communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
whom  none  of  these  reproaches  would 
apply. '  In  the  very  best  view,  however, 
that  can  be  taken  of  monasteries,  their 
existence  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  gen- 
eral morals  of  a  nation.  They  withdraw 
men  of  pure  conduct  and  conscientious 
principles  from  the  exercise  of  social  du- 
ties,  and  leave  the  common  mass  of  hu^ 
man  vice  more  unmixed.  Such  men  are 
always  inclined  to  form  schemes  of  as- 
cetic perfection,  which  can  only  be  ful- 
filled in  retirement;  but,  iq,  the  strict 
rules  of  monastic  life,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  grovelling  superstition,  their 
virtue  lost  aU  its  usefulness.  They  fell 
implicitly  into  the  snares  of  crafty  pnests, 
who  made  submission  to  the  church  not 
only  the  condition,  but  the  measure  of  aU 
praise.  He  is  a  good  Christian,  says 
Eligius,  a  saint  of  the  seventh  century, 
who  comes  frequently  to  church;  who 
presents  an  oblation  that  it  may  be  of- 
fered to  God  on  the  altar ;  who  does  not 
taste  the  fruits  of  his  land  till  he  has  con- 
secrated a  part  of  them  to  God ;  who  can 
repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Redeem  your  souls  from  punishment 
while  it  is  in  your  power;  ofler  presents 
and  tithes  to  churches,  light  candles  in 
holy  places  as  much  as  you  can  afford, 
come  more  frequently  to  church,  implore 
the  protection  of  the  saints ;  for,  if  you 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with  ' 
security  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  say, 
Give  unto  us,  Lord,  for  we  have  given 
unto  thee.* 


gian  of  considerable  eminence  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  vpeaks  of  nunneries  in  the 
following  terms :  Quid  aliud  sunt  hoc  tempore 
puellanun  mooastena,  nisi  quaBdam  non  dico  Dei 
sanctuarin,  sed  Veneris  execranda  prostibula,  sed 
lascivoram  et  impudicoram  invenam  sd  libidinee 
ezplendas  receptacula  T  nt  idem  sit  hodie  poellam 
eiare,  qaod  et  public^  ad  scortandam  exponere.— 
William  Prynne,  from  whose  racords,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
229, 1  have  taken  this  passage,  quotes  it  on  occa- 
sion of  a  charter  of  King  John,  banishing  thirty 
nuns  of  Ambresbury  into  diflerent  convents,  prop- 
ter vittt  suae  tnrpitudinem. 

Mosbeim,   cent,  vii.,  c.  3.     Robertson  has 


auoted  this  passage,  to  whom  perhaps  I  am  i 
lately  indebted  for  it— Hist.  Charles  V.,  vol.  I, 
note  11. 

I  leave  this  paseage  as  it  stood  in  former  edi- 
tions. But  it  IS  dne  to  justice  that  this  extract 
from  Eligius  should  never  be  quoted  in  future,  as 
the  translator  of  Mosheim  has  induced  Robertsiyi 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  to  do.  Dr. 
Lingard  has  pointed  oat  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
representation  of  what  Eligias  has  written;  for 
though  he  has  dwelled  on  these  devotional  prac- 
tices as  parts  of  the  definition  of  a  good  Christian, 
he  certamly  adds  a  great  deal  more  to  which  no 
one  could  object.  Yet  no  one  is  in  fact  to  blame 
for  this  misrepresentation,  which,  bein^  contained 
in  popular  books,  has  gone  forth  so  widely.  Mo- 
sheim, as  will  appear  on  xvfeniiig  to  him,  did  Ml 
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With  snch  a  definition  of  the  Christian 
dtoracter,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any 
fraud  and  injustice  became  honourable 
when  it  contributed  to  the  riches  of  the 
eleiffy  and  glory  of  their  order.  Their 
frauds,  however,  were  less  atrocious  than 
Ihe  savage  bigotry  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  own  system  and  infected  the 
laity.  In  Saxony,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
the  countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  san- 
guinary persecution  extirpated  the  origi- 
nal idolatry.  The  Jews  were  every- 
where the  objects  of  popular  insult  and 
oppression,  frequently  of  a  general  mas- 
sacre, though  protected,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  the  taws  of  the  church,  as  well 
as,  in  general,  by  temporal  princes.*  Of 
the  erusades  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
peat, that  they  be|an  in  a  tremendous 
emption  of  fanaticism,  and  ceased  only 
because  that  spirit  could  not  be  constant- 
br  kept  alive.  A  similar  influence  pro- 
CRiced  the  devastation  of  Languedoc,  the 
•takes  and  scaffolds  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  rooted  in  the  religious  theoiy  of  Eu- 
lope  those  maxims  of  intolerance  which 
it  has  so  slowly,  and  still,  perhaps,  so  im- 
perfectly, renounced. 

From  no  other  cause  are  the  dictates 
of  sound  reason  and  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  more  confused  than  by  this  nar- 
row theological  bigotry.  For  as  it  must 
often  happen  that  men,  to  whom  the  ar- 
rogance 0^  a  prevailing  faction  imputes 
religious  error,  are  exemplary  for  their 
performance  of  moral  duties,  these  vir- 
tues gradually  cease  to  make  their 
.proper  impression,  and  are  depreciated 
by  the  rigidly  orthodox,  as  of  little  value 


iBOtet 
find 


)  the  passage  as  cont«iDing  a  complete  defini' 
i  of  Um  Clmstian  character.  His  translator, 
HactoiDe,  mistook  this,  snd  wrote,  in  consequence, 
tte  ssiTers  note  which  Robertson  has  copied.  I 
ha.To  seen  the  whole  possage  in  D^Achery's  Spici- 
hgiom  (vol.T.yD.  213, 4to.  edit.),  and  can  testily 
that  Dr.  Lingmra  is  perfectly  correct.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  is  a  stiilung  proof  how  danserous  it  is 
lo  take  any  authorities  at  second  bancL—JVote  u 
Fovrth  Edilian, 

*  Mr.  Turner  has  collected  many  curious  facts 
Mlatite  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  especially  in 
Bnghmd:— Hist  of  England,  vol  ii.,  p.  05.  Others 
may  be  found  dispersed  in  Yelly^i  History  ef 
FWmce;  and  many  in  the  Spanish  writers,  Mari- 
ana and  Zurita.  The  foUowinf  are  from  Yais- 
•atte'Si^istory  of  Languedoc  It  was  the  custom 
at  Toulouse  to  give  a  Uow  on  the  &ee  to  a  Jew 
every  Easter;  this  was  commuted  in  the  twelfth 
aantory  for  a  tribute,  t  ii,  p.  151.  At  Beziers  an- 
ather  usage  prerailsd,  that  of  attacking  the  Jews' 
hooaes  with  stones  from  Palm  Sundajr  to  Easter. 
No  other  weapon  was  to  be  used ;  but  it  generally 
produced  Uoodshsd.  The  populace  were  regularly 
Matigatad  to  the  assault  by  a  sermon  from  the 
%ishgB.  At  length  a  prelate  wiser  than  the  rest 
iMishad  this  ancient  pcaciice,  but  not  without  ra- 
eabiof  a  fBod  sua  fr«a  ths  Jawa»  p.  48S. 


in  conparison  with  jnst  ofrinioiis  m 
speculative  points.  On  the  other  hanii« 
vices  are  foi^ven  to  those  who  are  zeal* 
ous  in  the  faith.  I  speak  too  gently,  and 
with  a  view  to  later  times ;  in  treating 
of  the  dark  ages,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  crimes  were  commeoit 
ed.  Thus  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  saint  of 
the  church,  after  relating  a  most  atro- 
cious story  of  Clovis,  the  murder  of  a 
prince  whom  he  had  previously  iBstig»> 
ted  to  parricide,  continues  the  sentence : 
^*  For  Qod  daily  subdued  his  enemies  to 
his  hand,  and  increased  his  kingdom; 
because  he  walked  before  him  in  upright 
ness,  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  hm 
eyes."* 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  that  the  rigorous  r msia 

penances,  imposed  by  the  prim-  uoaof 
itive  canons  upon  delinquents,  "**■■*** 
were  commuted  in  a  laxer  state  of  dis- 
cipline for  less  severe  atonements,  and 
ultimately  indeed  for  money.f  We  must 
not,  however,  regret  that  the  clergy 
should  have  lost  the  power  of  compelling 
men  to  abstain  fifteen  years  from  eating 
meat,  or  to  stand  exposed  to  public  de- 
rision at  the  gates  of  a  church.  Such 
implicit  submissiveness  could  only  have 
produced  superstition  and  hjrpoerisy 
among  the  laity,  and  prepared  the  road 
for  a  tyranny  not  less  oppressive  than 
that  of  India  or  ancient  Egypt.  Indeed^ 
the  two  earliest  instances  of  ecdesiasta- 
cal  interference  with  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereigns, namely,  the  deposition  of  Wara- 
ba  in  Spain,  and  that  of  Louis  die  Debo- 
nair, were  founded  upon  this  austere  sya- 
tem  of  penitebce.  But  it  is  true  that  a 
repentance  redeemed  by  money,  or  per- 


♦  Greg.  Tur.,  1.  it,  c.  40.  Of  Theodebcrt, 
grandson  of  CloTis,  the  same  historian  sajs,  mag- 
nam  se  et  in  omni  bonitate  praBcipanm  radaidit  la 
the  next  paragraph  we  find  a  stoiy  of  his  hsTing 
two  wiTee,  and  looking  so  tenderly  on  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  them,  that  her  mother  tossed  her  over 
a  bridge  into  the  river,  I.  iii,  c  25.  This  indeed  is 
a  triAe  to  the  passage  m  the  text.  There  are  oon- 
tinaal  proofr  of  immorality  in  the  monkish  histori- 
ans. In  the  history  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  one  of  ow 
best  documents  for  Anglo-Saxon  times,  we  have  aa 
anecdote  of  a  bishop  who  made  a  Danish  nobleman 
drunk  that  he  might  cheat  him  of  an  esUte,  which 
is  told  with  much  approbation.— Gale,  Script.  Ad- 
glic^  t  i,  p.  441.  Walter  de  Hemingfoid  recoanla 
with  excessive  delight  the  well-known  story  of  tha 
Jews  who  were  persuaded  by  the  captain  of  their 
vessel  to  walk  on  the  sands  at  low  water,  till  tha 
rising  tide  drov^ned  them ;  and  adds  that  the  cap- 
tain was  both  pardoned  and  rewarded  for  it  b]r  tae 
king,  gratiam  proneniit  at  pneauum.  This  is  a 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  he  was  hanged ;  but  it  ex- 
hibits tha  chancter  of  the  hiatooan^—HerainBfQid. 
p.2L  ^ 

f  Fleury,  Troiaikna  diaooom  aar  fHtstotm  fie 
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formed  by  a  sabstitate,  could  have  so 
■alut&ry  effect  on  the  sinner ;  and  some 
of  the  inodee  of  atonement  whioh  the 
ohnrch  moet  approved  were  particularly 
hostile  to  pubhc  morals.  None  was  so 
usual  as  pdgrimage,  whether  to  Jerusa- 
lem or  Rome,  wluch  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  devotion;  or  to  the  ^rine  of 
some  national  saint^a  James  of  Compos- 
tella,  a  David,  or  a  Thomas  Becket 
This  licensed  vagrancy  was  naturally 
productive  of  dissoluteness,  especially 
among  the  women.  Our  English  ladies, 
in  their  zeal  to  obtain  the  spiritual  treas- 
ures of  Rome,  are  said  to  have  relaxed 
the  necessary  caution  about  one  that 
was  in  their  own  custody.*  There  is 
a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  directed 
against  itinerant  penitents,  who  probaU^f 
considered  the  iron  chain  around  their 
Becks  an  expiation  of  future  as  well  as 
past  offences.f 

The  crusades  may  be  considered  as 
martial  pilgrimages  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  tiheir  influence  upon  general 
morality  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
pernicious.  Those  who  serred  under 
the  cross  would  not  indeed  have  lived 
Tery  virtuously  at  home ;  but  the  confi- 
dence in  their  own  merits,  which  the 
principle  of  such  expeditions  inspired, 
must  have  aggravated  the  ferocity  and 
dissoluteness  of  their  ancient  habits. 
Several  historians  attest  Uie  depravation 
of  morals  which  existed  both  among  the 
crusaders  and  in  the  states  formed  out  of 
their  conquests.t 

While  religion  had  thus  lost  almost 
w«nt  or  every  quality  that  renders  it  con- 
i«w.  ducive  to  the  good  order  of  soci- 
ety, the  control  of  human  law  was  still 
less  efficacious.  But  this  part  of  my 
subject  has  been  anticipated  in  other 
passages  of  the  present  work;  and  I 
shall  only  glance  at  the  want  of  regular 
subordination,  which  rendered  legislative 
and  judicial  edicts  a  dead  letter,  and  at 
the  incessant  private  warfare,  rendered 
legitimate  by  the  usages  of  most  conti- 
nental nations.  Such  hostilities,  con- 
ducted, as  they  must  usually  have  been, 
with  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  degree  of  rapacious  feroci- 
ty in  the  general  disposition  of  a  people. 

*  H«nry,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  c.  7. 

f  Dn  Can^T.  Pereghnatio.  Nan  ainantar  va- 
gari  isti  nadi  cum  feiro,  qui  dicunt  ae  dat4  poDni- 
teniiA  ire  vagantea.  Mehua  Tidetnr,  nt  ai  ahquod 
inconsuetum  et  capitale  crimen  commiaerint,  In 
uno  loco  permaneant  laborantea  et  tervieniea  et 
pcBnitentiam  agontea,  aecundum  qnod  canonic^  iia 

TWitum  sit. 
I.  de  Vitriaco,  in  Geata  Dei  per  Frsncoa,  t.  i. 
ViUani,  L  vii.,  c.  144. 


And  th^  certamly  was  among  the  charw 
acteristics  of  every  nation  for  many 
centuries.. 

It  is  easy  to  inler  the  degradation  of 
society  during  the  dark  ages  from  Degrade. 
the  state  of  religion  and  police,  um  «r 
Certainly  there  are  a  few  great  "^'■^ 
landmarks  of  moral  distinctions  so  deep- 
ly fixed  in  human  nature,  that  no  degree 
of  rudeness  can  destroy,  nor  even  any 
superstition  remove  them.  Wherever 
an  extreme  corruption  has,  in  any  par- 
ticular society,  defaced  these  sacred 
archetypes  that  are  given  to  ffuide  and 
correct  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is 
in  the  course  of  Providence  that  the  s<v 
cietv  itself  should  perish  by  internal  dis- 
cord or  the  sword  of  a  conqueror.  In 
the  worst  ages  of  Europe  tnere  must 
have  existed  the  seeds  of  social  virtues, 
of  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  disinterested- 
ness; sufficient  at  least  to  preserve  the 
public  approbation  of  more  elevated  prin- 
ciples than  the  public  conduct  displayed. 
Without  these  imperishable  elements, 
there  could  havejbeen  no  restoration  of 
the  moral  energies ;  nothing  upon  which 
reformed  faith,  revived  knowledge,  re* 
newed  law,  could  exercise  their  nourish- 
ing influences.  But  history,  which  re- 
flects only  the  more  prominent  features 
of  society,  cannot  exhibit  the  virtues  that 
were  scarcely  able  to  struggle  through 
the  general  depravation.  J  am  aware 
that  a  tone  of  exaggerated  declamatioB 
is  at  all  times  usual  with  those  who  la- 
ment the  vices  of  their  own  time;  vad 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  abun« 
dant  need  of  allowance  on  this  score. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  found  any  infer- 
ences as  to  the  general  condition  of  soci'' 
ety  on  single  instances  of  crimes,  how- 
ever atrocious,  especially  when  commit- 
ted under  the  influence  Qf  violent  pas- 
sion. Such  enormities  are  the  fruit  of 
every  age,  and  none  is  to  be  measured 
by  Uiem.  They  make,  however,  a  stroutf 
impression  at  the  moment,  and  thus  find 
a  place  in  contemporary  annals,  from 
which  modem  writers  are  commonly 
glad  to  extract  whatever  may  seenl  to 
throw  light  upon  manners.  1  shall  there* 
fore  abstain  from  producing  any  particu- 
lar cases  of  dissoluteness  or  cruelty  from 
the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  lest  I 
should  weaken  a  general  proposition  by 
offering  an  imperfect  induction  to  sup- 
port it,  and  shall  content  myself  with  ob* 
serving,  that  times  to  which  men  some* 
times  appeal,  as  to  a  golden  period,  were 
far  inferior  in  every  moral  comparison  to 
those  in  which  we  are  thrown.*    One 

•  Henry  hss  takea  paiae  m ftamwinga  pidon 
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crime,  as  more  muy^'ssl  and  character- 
iBtic  than  others,  may  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. All  writers  agree  in  the  preva- 
lence of  judicial  peijury.  It  seems  to 
have  alihost  invariably  escaped  human 
punishment;  and  the  barriers  of  super- 
stition were  in  this,  as  in  every  other  in- 
stance, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Many  of  the  proofs 
by  ordeal  were  applied  to  wimesses.  as 
well  as  those  whom  they  accused ;  and 
undoubtedly  trial  by  combat  was  pre- 
served, in  a  considerable  degree,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  se- 
eurinff  a  just  cause  against  the  perjury 
of  Witnesses.  Robert,  king  of  France, 
perceiving  how  frequently  men  forswore 
themselves  upon  the  rehcs  of  saints,  and 
less  shocked,  apparently,  at  the  crime 
than  at  the  sacrilege,  caused  an  empty 
reliquary  of  crystal  to  be  used,  that  those 
who  touched  it  might  incur  less  guilt  in 
fact,  though  not  in  intention.  Such  an 
anecdote  characterizes  both  the  man  and 
the  times.* 

The  favourite  diversipns  of  the  middle 
Lore  of  ages,  in  the  intervals  of  war, 
iieids|ori&  were  those  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  The  former  must  in  all  coun- 
tries be  a  source  of  pleasure;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  modera- 
tioh  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  With 
the  northern  invaders,  however,  it  was 
rather  a  predominant  appetite  than  an 
amusement ;  it  was  their  pride  and  their 
ornament,  the  theme  of  their  songs,  the 
object  of  their  laws,  and  the  business  of 
their  lives.    Falconry,  unknown  as  a  di- 

not  wery  favoarable,  of  Anglo-Saxon  manners.— 
Book  if.,  chap.  7.  [This  peraaps  is  the  best  chap- 
ter, as  the  Tonime  is  the  best  Tolume,  of  bis  une- 
3aal  work.  His  acconnt  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
erived  in  a  great  degree  from  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  who  does  not  spare  them.  Their  civil  histo- 
2,  mdeed,  and  their  laws  speak  sufficiently  against 
e  character  of  that  people.  But  the  Normans 
had  little  more  to  boast  or  in  respect  of  moral  cor- 
rectness.  Their  luxurious  and  dissolute  habits  are 
as  much  noticed  as  their  insolence ;  et  peccati  cu- 
jusdam,  ab  hoc  solo  admodum  alieni,  flagrAsse  in- 
ramiA  testantur  Teteres. — Yid.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 

51.  602.  Johann.  Sarisburiensis  Poticraticus,  p. 
94.  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  60.  The 
state  of  manners  in  France  under  the  two  first 
races  of  kings,  and  in  Italy  both  under  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  subsequent  dynasties,  may  be  col- 
lected from  their  histories,  their  laws,  and  those 
miscellaneous  facts  which  books  of  every  descrip- 
tion contain.  Neither  Velly,  nor  Maratori,  Dis- 
sert. 23,  is  so  satisfactory  as  we  might  desire. 

♦  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  335.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  Quid  mores  sine  legibus  ?  is  as 
iQst  a  question  as  that  of  Horace ;  and  that  bad 
laws  must  produce  bad  morals.  The  strange  prac- 
tice of  requiring  numerous  compurgators  lo  prove 
the  innocence  of  an  accused  person  had  a  most 
obvious  tendency  to  increase  peijuiy. 


version  to  the  ancients,  became  from  th« 
fourth  century  an  equally  delightful  occu 
nation.*  From  the  Salique  and  other  bar 
barous  codes  of  the  fifth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  period  under  our  review 
every  age  wotild  furnish  testimony  to  thi 
ruling  passion  for  these  two  species  or 
chase,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called 
the  mysteries  of  woods  and  rivers.  A 
knight  seldom  stirred  from  his  house  with 
out  a  falcon  on  his  wrist  or  a  greyhound 
that  followed  him.  Thus  are  Harold  and 
his  attendants  represented,  in  the  famous 
tapestry  of  Bayeux.  And  in  the  monu- 
ments of  those  who  died  anywhere  but 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  greyhound  lying  at  their  feet,  or  the 
bird  upon  their  wrists.  Nor  are  the 
tombs  of  ladies  without  their  falcon ;  for 
this  diversion  being  of  less  danger  and 
fatigue  than  the  chase,  was  shared  by  the 
delicate  sex-f 

Jt  was  impossible  to  repress  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  clergy,  especially- 
after  the  barbarians .  were  tempted  by 
rich  bishoprics  to  take  upon  them  the  sa- 
cred functions^  rushed  into  these  secular 
amusements.  Prohibitions  of  councils, 
however  frequently  repeated,  produced 
little  effect.  In  some  instances,  a  pai^ 
ticular  monastery  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion. Thus  that  of  St.  Deni?,  in  774,  rep- 
resented to  Charlemagne  that  the  flesh 
of  hunted  animals  was  salutary  for  sick 
monks,  and  that  their  skins  would  serve 
to  bind  the  books  in  the  library.^  Rea^ 
sons  equally  cogent,  we  may  presume* 
could  not  be  wanting  in  every  other  case. 
As  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  perfectly 
feudal  lords,  and  often  did  not  scruple  to 
lead  their  vassals  into  the  field,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  debar 
themselves  of  an  Innocent  pastime.  It 
was  hardly  such  indeed,  when  practised 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Alexander 
III.,  by  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Berk- 
shire, dispenses  with  their  keeping  the 
archdeacon  in  dogs  and  hawks  during 
his  visitation.^  This  season  gave  joviu 
ecclesiastics  an  opportunity  of  tryine 
different  countries.  An  archbishop  of 
York,  in  1331,  seems  to  have  carried  a 
train  of  two  hundred  persons,  who  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys 
on  his  road,  and  to  have  hunted  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  from  parish  to  parish.  | 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  23,  t.  i.,  p.  306.    (Italian.) 
Beckman's  Hist,  of  inventions,  vol.  i.,  p.  319.    Vis 
priv^  des  Francais,  t.  ii.,  p.  1. 
t  Vie  priv^e  aes  Fran9ais,  t.  i.,  p.  320 ;  t  ii.  p.  IL 
t  Idem,  t.  i.,  p.  324.  ^  Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  6L 

ll  Whitaker*s  Hist  of  Craven,  p.  340,  and  nT 
Whallej,  p.  171. 
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The  third  cooncil  of  Lateran,  'm  II8O9 
had  prohibited  this  amusement  on  such 
journeys,  and  restricted  bishops  to  a  train 
of  forty  or  fifty  horses.* 

Though  hunting  had  ceased  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary means  of  procuring  food,  it  was 
a  very  convenient  resource,  on  which  the 
wholesomeness  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  luxury  of  the  table  depended.  Be- 
fore the  natural  pastures  were  improved, 
and  new  kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  dis- 
covered, it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  summer  stock  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. Hence  a  portion  of  it  was  regularly 
slaughtered  and  salted  for  winter  provis- 
ion. We  may  suppose,  that  when  no  al- 
ternative was  offered  but  these  salted 
meats,  even  the  leanest  venison  was  de- 
voured with  relish.  There  was  some- 
what more  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  se- 
verity with  which  the  lords  of  forests 
and  manors  preserved  the  beasts  of 
chase,  than  if  they  had  been  considered 
as  merely  objects  of  sport.  The  laws 
relating  to  preservation  of  game  were 
in  every  country  uncommonly  rigorous. 
They  formed  in  England  that  odious 
system  of  forest-laws  which  distinguish- 
ed the  tyranny  of  our  Norman  kings. 
Capital  punishment  for  killing  a  stag  or 
wild  boar  was  frequent,  and  perhaps  war- 
ranted by  law.  until  the  charter  of  John.f 
The  French  code  was  less  severe,  but 
even  Henry  IV.  enacted  the  pain  of  death 
against  the  repeated  offence  of  #  chasing 
deer  in  the  royal  forests.  The  privilege 
of  hunting  was  reserved  to  the  nobility 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  who  extended 
it  in  some  degree  to  persons  of  lower 
birth.t 

This  excessive  passion  for  the  sports 
of  the  field  produced  those  evils  which 
are  apt  to  result  from  it;  a  strenuous 
idleness,  which  disdained  all  useful  occu- 
pations, and  an  oppressive  spirit  towards 
the  peasantry.  The  devastation  com- 
mitted under  the  pretence  of  destroying 
wild  animals,  which  had  been  already 
protected  in  their  depredations,  is  noticed 
m  serious  authors,  and  has  also  been  the 
topic  of  popular  ballads.^  What  effect  this 


*  Veily,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  236. 

f  John  of  Salisbury  inveighs  against  the  game- 
laws  of  his  age,  with  an  ood  transition  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  Pandects.  Nee  vertti  sanC  hominem 
pro  un&  bestiolA  perdere,  qaem  unigenitus  Dei  Fi- 
lius  sanguine  redemit  suo.  Que  fersB  natura 
aunt,  et  de  jure  occupantium  fiunt,  sibi  audet  hu- 
mana  temeritas  vindicare,  &c  — Policraticus,  p.  18. 

t  Le  Grand,  Vie  priv^e  des  Fran^ais,  t.  i.,  p.  325. 

^  For  the  injuries  which  this  people  sustained 
from  the  seignorial  rights  of  the  chase  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  see  the  Kecueil  des  Historiens,  in  the 
valuable  preface  to  the  eleventh  ▼olume,  p.  181. 
This  continued  to  be  felt  in  Fimncs  down  to  the  | 


must  have  had  on  a^culture,  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture.  The  levelling  of  forests, 
the  draining  of  morasses,  and  the  extir- 
pation of  mischievous  animals  which  in- 
habit them,  are  the  first  objects  of  man's 
labour  in  reclaiming  the  earth  to  its  use ; 
and  these  were  forbidden  by  a  landed 
aristocracy,  whose  control  over  tLe  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  improvement  waa 
unlimited,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  sacrifice  their  pleasures  to  their  ava 
rice. 

These  habits  of  the  rich,  and  the  mis- 
erable servitude  of  those  who  Bad  state  of 
cultivated  the  land,  rendered  vrtcaiiure. 
its  fertility  unavailing.  Predial  servitude 
indeed,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  has 
always  been  the  ^reat  bar  to  improve- 
ment. In  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Rome,  the  labouring  husbandman,  a  me- 
nial slave  of  some  wealthy  senator,  had 
not  even  that  qualified  interest  in  the  soil 
which  the  tenure  of  villanage  afforded  to 
the  peasant  of  feudal  ages.  Italy,  there- 
fore, a  country  presenting  many  natural 
impediments,  was  but  imperfectly  re- 
duced iato  cultivation  before  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians.*  That  revolution 
destroyed  agriculture  with  every  other 
artj  and  succeeding  calamities  during  five 
or  six  centuries,  left  the  finest  regions 
of  Europe  unfruitful  and  desolate.  There 
are  but  two  possible  modes  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  earth  can  be  increased ; 
one  by  rendering  fresh  land  serviceable ; 
the  other  by  improving  the  fertility  of 
that,  which  is  already  cultivated.  The 
last  is  only  attainable  by  the  application 
of  capital  and  of  skill  to  agriculture : 
neither  of  which  could  be  expected  in 
the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The  former 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  practicable 
while  waste  lands  remain  ;  but  it  was 
checked  by  laws  hostile  to  improvement, 
such  as  the-  manorial  and  commonable 
rights  in  England,  and  by  the  general 
tone  of  manners. 

Till  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  there 
were  no  towns  in  Germany,  except  a 
few  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Rhine 

TBTolutioB,  to  which  it  did  not  perhaps  a  little  con- 
tribute.—(See  Young's  Travels  in  France.)  ThB 
monstrous  privilege  of  free-warren  (monstrous,  I 
mean,  when  not  originally  founded  upon  the  nrop* 
erty  of  the  soil)  is  recognised  by  our  own  laws, 
though  in  this  age  it  is  not  often  that  a  court  and 

{'ury  will  sustain  its  exercise.  Sir  Walter  Scott'a 
lallad  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  from  a  German  ori- 
ginal, is  well  known  ;  and  I  believe  there  are  sev- 
eral others  in  that  country  not  dissimilar  in  subject. 
*  Muratori,  Dissert.  21.  This  dissertation  con- 
tains ample  evidence  of  the  wretched  state  of  cnl- 
tare  in  Italy,  at  leaist  in  the  northern  parts,  both 
befor«  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and,  in  a 
much  greater  degr^,  under  the  hoahtifA  kinga. 
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and  Danube  hj  the  Romsns.  A  boose 
with  its  stables  and  farm-baildin'i^,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  was 
called  a  court,  or,  as  we  find  it  in  our 
law-books,  a  curtilage ;  the  toft  or  home- 
stead of  a  more  genuine  English  dialect. 
One  of  these,  with  the  adjacent  domain  of 
arable  fields  and  woods,  had  the  name  of 
a  villa  or  manse.  Several  manses  com- 
posed a  march;  and  several  marches 
formed  a  pagus,  or  district.*  From  these 
elements  in  the  progress  of  population, 
arose  villages  and  towns.  In  France 
midoubtedly  there  were  always  cities  of 
some  importance.  Country  parishes 
eontained  several  manses  or  farms  of 
arable  land,  around  a  common  pasture, 
where  every  one  was  bound  by  custom  to 
feed  his  cattle. f 

The  condition  even  of  internal  trade 
or  Inter-  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of 
Ml  tnO:  agriculture.  There  is  not  a  ves- 
tige perhaps  to  be  discovered  for  several 
centuries  of  any  considerable  manufac- 
ture ;  I  mean  of  working  up  articles  of 
common  utility  to  an  extent  beyond  what 
the  necessities  of  an  adjacent  oistrict  re- 
quired.t  Rich  men  kept  domestic  arti- 
sans among  their  servants ;  even  kings, 
in  the  ninth  century,  had  their  clothes 
made  by  the  women  upon  their  farms  :^ 
but  the  peasantry  must  have  been  suppli- 
ed with  garments  and  implements  of  la- 
bour by  purchase,  and  every  town,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  had  its  weaver,  its  smith, 
and  its  currier.  But  there  were  almost 
insuperable  impediments  to  any  extended 


•  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.,  t  i..  p.  408.  The 
following  passage  seems  to  illustrate  Schmidt's 
account  of  German  Tillages  in  the  ninth  century, 
though  relaiing  to  a  difierent  age  and  country. 
**  A  toft,"  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  "  is  a  homestead  in  a 
village,  so  called  from  the  small  tofts  of  maple, 
«lm,  ash,  and  other  wood,  with  which  dwelling- 
houses  were  anciently  overhung.  Even  now  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  Craven  without  being  struck 
with  the  insulated  homesteads,  surrounded  by  their 
little  garths,  and  overhung  with  tufts  of  trees. 
These  are  the  genuine  tofts  and  crofts  of  our  an- 
cestors, with  the  substitution  only  of  stone  to  the 
wooden  crocks  and  thatched  roo&  of  antiquity.'* 
—Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  380. 

t  It  is  laid  down  m  the  Speculum  Sazoiiicum,a 
collection  of  feudal  customs  which  prevailed  over 
most  of  Germany,  that  no  one  might  have  a  sep- 
arate pasture  for  his  cattle  unless  he  possessed 
Ihree  mansi.— Do  Cange,  Mansns.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  price  paid,  I  auppose  to  the  lord,  for 
agistment  in  the  common  pasture. 

t  The  only  mention  of  a  manufacture,  as  early 
as  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  that  I  remember  to 
have  met  with,  is  in  Schmidt,  t.  it,  p.  146,  who 
Bays,  that  cloths  were  exported  from  Friseland  to 
England  and  other  parte.    He  quotes  no  autbori- 

2,  but  I  am  satisfiea  that  he  has  not  advanced  the 
ct  gratuitously. 
^  8ehnidt,ti.,p.4U;  tiL,p.l4e. 


tiaflic ;  the  imeeanty  of  mdveable  wealth, 
and  difficulty  of  aceumulaUng  it ;  the  ig- 
norance of  mutual  wants ;  the  peril  of 
robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and 
the  certainty  of  extortion.    In  the  do- 
mains of  every  lord,  a  toll  was  to  be  paid 
in  passing  his  bridge,  or  along  his  high- 
way, or  at  his  market.*    These  custonas* 
equitable  and  necessary^  in  their  princi- 
ple, became  in  practice  oppressive,  b^s- 
cause  they  were  arbitrary,  and  renewed 
in  every  petty  territory  which  the  road 
might   intersect.     Several   of    Charle- 
magne's capitularies  repeat  complaints 
of  these  exactions,  and  endeavour  to 
abolish  such  toUs  as  were  not  founded  on 
prescription.t    One  of  them  rather  amu- 
singly illustrates  the  modesty  and  mod- 
eration of  the  landholders.    It  is  enacted 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  go  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  pay  toll  at  a  par- 
ticular bridge,  when  he  can  cross  the 
river    more   conveniently    at    another 
place.^     These    provisions,   like   moat 
others  of  that  age,  were  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce mnch    amendment.    It  was  only 
the  milder  species,  however,  of  feudal 
lords  who  were  content  with  the  tribute 
of  merchants.    The  more  ravenous  de- 
scended from  their  fortresses  to  pillage 
the  wealthy  traveller,  or  shared  in  tlie 
spoil  of  inferior  plunderers,  whom  thev 
both  protected  and  instigated.    Proon 
occur,  even  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  government  had  re- 
gained its  energy,  and  civilization  had 
made  considerable  progress,  of  public 
robberies  sjrstematically  perpetrated  by 
men  of  noble  rank.    In  the  more  savage 
times,  before  the  twelfth  century,  they 
were  probably  too   frequent  to  excite 
much  attention.    It  was  a  custom  in 
some  places  to  waylay  travellers,  aad 
not  only  to  plunder,  but  to  sell  them  as 
slaves,  or  compel  them  to  pay  a  ransom. 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  having   been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  lord,  svys  an  historian, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  territo- 
ry.^   Germany  appears  to  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  the  country  where  down- 
right robbery  was  most  unscrtipuloosly 
practised  by  the  great.    Their  castles, 
erected  on  almost  inaccessible  heights 


•  Du  Cange,  Pedagium,  Pontaticum,  Telooa- 
urn,  Mercatum,  Stallagium,  Lastagium,  ^. 

f  BaluK.  Capit.,  p.  621,  et  alibi. 

t  Ut  noUus  cogatur  ad  pontem  ire  ad  flurium 
transeundum  propter  telonei  causes  quando  ille  in 
alio  loco  compendioaius  illud  flumen  transire  po- 
teat,p.  764,etalibL 

(f  Eadmer  apud  Recueil  des  Historiens  des 
Oaoles,  t.  xi.,  preface,  p.  192.  Pro  rilu  illiua  loci 
a  domiao  terna  captivitati  addicitur. 
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Among  the  woods,  became  the  secure  re- 
ceptacles of  predatory  bands,  who  spread 
terror  over  the  country.  From  these 
barbarian  lords  of  the  dark  ages,  as  from 
a  living  model,  the  romancers  are  said  to 
have  drawn  their  giants  and  other  disloy- 
al enemies  of  true  chivalry.  Robbery 
indeed  is  the  constant  theme  both  of  the 
Capitularies  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws ;  one  has  more  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  intrepid  thirst  of  lucre,  which  indu- 
ced a  very  few  merchants  to  exchange 
the  products  of  different  regions,  than  to 
ask  why  no  general  spirit  of  commer- 
cial activity  prevailed. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
Andoffbr-  obvious  that  very  little  oriental 
tign  com-  trade  could  have  existed  in  these 
^^*^  western  countries  of  Europe. 
Destitute  as  they  have  been  created, 
speaking  comparatively,  of  national  pro- 
ductions fit  for  exportation,  their  inven- 
tion and  industry  are  the  great  resources 
from  which  they  can  supply  the  demands 
of  the  east.  Before  any  manufttetures 
were  established  in  Europe,  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Asia 
must  of  necessity  have  been  very  trifling ; 
because,  whatever  inclination  she  might 
feel  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  those  genial 
regions,  she  wanted  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary 
to  rest  the  miserable  condition  of  oriental 
eommerce  upon  the  Saracen  conquests, 
because  the  poverty  of  Europe  is  an  ade- 

2uate  cause ;  and,  in  fact,  what  little  traf- 
c  remained  was  carried  on  with  no  ma- 
terial inconvenience  through  the  channel 
of  Constantinople.  Venice  took  the  lead 
in  trading  with  Greece  and  more  eastern 
countries.*  Amalfi  had  the  second  place 
in  the  commerce  of  those  dark  ages. 
These  cities  imported,  besides  natural 
productions,  the  fine  clothes  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  yet,  as  this  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  illicit,  it  was  not  probably  exten- 
sive.f    Their  exports  were  gold  and  sil- 

•  Heeren  has  frequently  referred  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1789,  by  Marini,  entitled  Storia  civile  e 
politica  del  Commerzio  de*  Veneziani,  which  casta 
a  new  light  upon  the  early  relations  of  Venice  with 
the  east.  Or  this  book  I  know  nothing;  but  a 
memoir  by  De  Guignes,  in  the  thirty-seventh  vol- 
ume of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  com- 
merce of  France  with  the  east  before  the  crusades, 
is  singularly  unproductive ;  the  fault  of  the  sub- 
)ect,  not  of  the  author. 

t  There  is  an  odd  passage  in  Luitprand's  relation 
of  his  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Otho  to  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas.  The  Greeks  making  a  display  of 
their  dress,  he  told  them  that  in  Lombaray  the 
common  people  wore  as  good  clothes  as  they. 
How,  they  said,  can  you  procure  them  ?  Through 
the  Venetian  and  Amalfitan  dealers,  he  replied, 
who  eain  their  subsistence  by  selling  them  to  us. 
The  foolish  Greeks  were  very  angry,  and  declared 


ver,  by  which,  as  none  was  hkb}y  to  ns* 
turn,  the* circulating  money  of  Europe 
was  probably  less  in  the  eleventh  centor 
ry  than  at  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  furs,  whi<;h  were  obtained  ftom 
the  Sclavonian  conntries ;  and  arms,  Uie 
sale  of  which  to  pagans  or  Saracens  was 
vainly  prohibited  by  Charlemagne  and  by 
the  Holy  See.*  A  more  scandalous  traf- 
fic, and  one  that  still  more  fitly  called  for 
prohibitory  laws,  was  carried  on  in  slaves. 
It  is  an  humiliating  proof  of  the  degra* 
dation  of  Christendom,  that  the  Vene- 
tians were  reduced  to  purchase  the  lux- 
uiies  of  Asia  by  sup^ying  the  slave- 
maiket  of  the  Saracens.f  Their  ap(4ogy 
would  perhaps  have  been,  that  these 
were  purchased  from  their  heathen  neigh 
hours ;  but  a  slave-de,aler  was  probably 
not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  faith  or  on- 
gin  of  his  victim.  This  trade  was  not 
peculiar  to  Venice.  In  £ngland  it  was 
very  common,  even  after  the  comiuesti 
to  export  slaves  to  Ireland;  till,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Irish  came  to  a 
non-importation  agreement,  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice4 

rrom  this  state  of  degradation  and 
poverty  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
recovered,  with  a  proj[ression  in  some 
respects  toleraUy  umform,  in  others 
more  unequal;  and  the  course  of  their 
improvement  more  gradual,  and  less  de- 

that  any  dealer  presuming  to  export  their  fine 
clothes  should  be  flogged.— Luitprandi  Opera,  p. 
155,  edit.  Antwerp,  1640. 

*  BaluB.  Capitul.,  p.  775.  One  of  the  main  ad> 
vantam  which  the  Ghristiaii  nations  possessed 
over  tne  Saracens  was  the  coat  of  mail,  and  other 
defensive  armour;  so  that  this  prohibition  was 
founded  upon  very  good  political  reasons. 

t  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.,  t.  il,  p.  146.  Hee- 
Ten,  sur  Tlnfluence  des  Croisades,  p.  316.  In  B«^ 
luze  we  find  a  law  of  Carloman,  brother  to  Charle- 
magne ;  Ut  mancipia  Christiana  pa^nis  non  ven- 
dantur.— Capitulana,  t.  i,  p.  150,  vide  quoque,  p. 
361. 

t  William  of  Malmsbury  accuses  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobility  of  selling  their  lenoale  servants, 
even  when  pregnant  by  them,  as  slaves  to  foreign- 
ers, p.  102.  I  hope  there  were  not  many  of  these 
Yaricoes ;  and  should  not  perhaps  have  given  credit 
to  an  historian,  rather  prejudiced  against  the  Eng- 
lish, if  I  had  not  foundf  too  much  authority  for  the 
general  practice.  In  the  canons  of  a  council  at 
London,  in  1102,  we  read :  Let  no  one  from  hence- 
forth presume  to  carry  on  that  wicked  traffic,  \af 
which  men  of  England  have  hitherto  been  sold  like 
brute  animals.— wilkins*s  Concilia,  t.  L,  p.  383. 
And  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  that  the  English 
before  the  conquest  were  generally  in  the  habit  of 
selling  their  children  and  other  relations  to  be 
slaves  in  Ireland,  without  having  even  the  pretext 
of  distress  or  famine,  till  the  Irish,  in  a  national 
synod,  agreed  to  emancipate  all  the  English  slaves 
in  the  kmgdom,  id.,  p.  471.  This  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Henry  II.— Lyttleton,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  70. 
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pendant  upon  conspicuous  civil  revolu> 
lions  than  their  decline,  affoMs  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  into  which 
a  philosophical  mind  can  inquire.  The 
condmencement  of  t^is  restoration  has 
usually  been  dated  from  about  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  though  it  is  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  any  thing  approxima- 
ting to  chronological  accuracy.  It  may 
therefore  be  sometimes  not  improper  to 
distinguish  the  six  first  of  the  ten  centu- 
ries, which  the  present  work  embraces, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  dark  ages ; 
an  epithet  which  I  do  not  extend  to  the 
twelfth  and  three  following.  In  tracing 
the  decline  of  society  from  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  empire,  we  have 
been  led,  not  without  coimexion,  from  ig- 
norance to  superstition,  from  superstition 
to  vice  and  lawlessness,  and  from  thence 
to  general  rudeness  and  poverty.  I  shall 
pursue  an  inverted  order  in  passing  along 
the  ascending  scale,  and  class  the  vari- 
ous improvements  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
under  three  principal  heads,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  wealth,  the  manners,  or  the 
taste  and  learning  of  Europe.  Different 
arrangements  might  probably  be  suggest- 
ed, equally  natural  and  convenient ;  but 
in  the  disposition  of  topics  that  have  not 
always  an  unbroken  connexion  with  each 
other,  no  method  can  be  prescribed  as 
absolutely  more  scientific  than  t^e  rest. 
That  which  I  have  adopted  appears  to 
me  as  philosophical  and  as  litde  liable  to 
transitions  as  any  other. 


PART  II. 

Proffress  of  Commercial  ImprovemeDt  in  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  England.— In  Che  North  of  Europe. 
—In  the  Countries  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
— Maritime  Laws.— Usury.— Banking  Compa- 
nies. —  Progress  of  Refinement  in  Manners.  — 
Domestic  Architecture.  —  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture.— State  of  Agriculture  in  England. — 
Value  of  Money.— Improvement  of  the  Moral 
Character  of  Society  — its  Causes.  —  Police. — 
Changes  in  Relifious  Opinion.— Various  Sects. 
—Chivalry— its  Progress,  Character,  and  Influ- 
ence.—Causes  of  the  Intellectual  Improvement 
of  European  Society.— 1.  The  Study  of  Civil 
Law.— 2.  Institution  of  Universities— their  Cele- 
brity.—  Scholastic  Philosophy.— 3.  Cultivation 
of  Modem  Languages. —Provencal  Poets. — 
Norman  Poets.— French  Prose  Writers.— Italian 
—early  Poets  in  that  Language.— Dante. — 
Petrarch. — English  Lanjpniago— its  Progress. — 
Chaucer.— 4.  Revival  of  Classical  Learning. — 
Latin  writers  of  the  Twelfth  Century.— Litera- 
ture of  the  Fourteenth  Century. — Greek  Litera- 
ture—iu  Restoration  in  Italy.— Invention  of 
Printing. 


The  geographical  position  of  Europe 
naturally  divides  its  maritime  Borvpsan 
commerce  into  two  principal  cominercs. 
regions ;  one  comprehending  those  coun* 
tries  which  border  on  the  Baltic,  the 
German,  and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  anoiber, 
those  situated  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  During  the  four  centuries  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
especially  the  two  former  of  them,  this 
separation  was  more  remarkable  than  at 
present,  inasmuch  as  their  intercourse, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  was  extremely  lim- 
ited. .  To  the  first  region  belonged  the 
Netherlands,  the  coasts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia,  and  the  maritime 
districts  of  England.  In  the  second  we 
may  class  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  those  of  Provence  and  I^ui- 
guedoc,  and  the  whole  of  Italy. 

1.  The  former,  or  northern  division, 
was  first  animated  by  the  wooiien 
woollen  manufacture  of  Flan-  manofteiaie 
ders.  It  is  not  easy  either  to  orpi^nien. 
discover  the  early  beginnings  of  this,  or  to 
account  for  its  rapid  advancement.  The 
fertility  of  that  province  and  its  facilities 
of  interior  navigation  were  doubtless 
necessary  causes;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  temporary  encouragement 
from  the  personal  character  of  its  sover- 
eigns, or  other,  accidental  circumstances. 
Several  testimonies,  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Flemish  manufactures  occur 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  might 
perhsips  be  found  even  earlier.*  A  wri- 
ter of  the  thirteenth  asserts  that  all  the 
world  was  clothed  from  English  wool 
wrought  in  Flanders.f  This  indeed  is 
an  exaggerated  vaunt;  but  the  Flemish 
stuffs  were  probably  sold  wherever  the 
sea  or  a  navigable  river  permitted  them 
to  be  carried.  Cologne  was  the  chief 
trading  city  upon  the  Rhine;  and  its 
merchants,  who  had  been  considerable 
even  under  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  London  in  1330. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  notwithstand- 
in£[  frequent  wars  and  the  impolitic  regu- 
lations of   magistrates,!   continued    to 

*  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p. 
270.  Meyer  ascribes  the  origin  of  Flemish  trade  to 
Baldvirin,  count  of  Flanders,  in  958,  who  estahhahed 
markets  at  Bruges  and  other  cities.  Exchangee 
were  in  that  age,  he  says,  chieHy  effected  by  Iwr- 
ter,  little  money  circulating  in  Flandera.— Annalei 
Flandrici.  fol.  18  (edit.  1561). 

t  Matthew  Westmonast.  apud  Macpherson'a 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  415. 

t  Such  regulations  scared  away  those  Flemish 
weavers  who  brought  their  art  into  England  under 
Edward  III.^Macpherson,  p.  467,  494,  546.  Sev. 
eral  years  later,  the  magistrates  of  Ghent  are  said 
by  Meyer  (Annates  Flandrici,  fol.  156)  to  have  im 
posed  a  tax  on  every  loom.    Though  the  seditiont 
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flourish  in  the  Netheilands  (for  Brabant 
and  Hainault  shared  it  in  some  degree 
with  Flanders),  until  England  became  not 
only  capable  of  supplying  her  own  de- 
mand, but  a  rival  in  all  the  marts  of 
Europe.    All   Christian  kingdoms,  and 
even  the  Turks  themselves,  says  an  his- 
torian of  the  sixteenth  century,  lamented 
the  desperate  war  between  the  Flemish 
cities  and  their  Count  Louis,  that  broke 
out  in  1380.    For  at  that  time  Flanders 
was  a  market  for  the  traders  of  all  Uie 
world.    Merchants  from  seventeen  king- 
doms had  their  settled  domiciles  at  Bru- 
ges, besides  strangers  from  almost  un- 
known countries  who  repaired  thither.* 
During  this  war,  and  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, the  weavers  both  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges  distinguished   themselves  by  a 
democratical  spirit,  the  consequence  no 
doubt  of  their  numbers  and  prosperity.! 
Ghent  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  the 
oest  situated.:^    But  Bruges,  though  in 
circuit  but  half  the  former,  was  more 
splendid  in  its  buildings,  and  the  seat  of 
far  more  trade;  being  the  great  staple 
both  of  Mediterranean  and  northern  mer- 
chandise.^  Antwerp,  which  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  drew  away  a  large  part 
of  this  commerce  from  Bruges,  was  not 
considerable  in  the  preceding  ages ;  nor 
were  the  towns  of  Zealand  and  Holland 
much  noted  except  for  their  fisheries, 
though  those  provinces  acquired  in  the 


fpirit  of  the  weavezB*  company  bad  perhaps  jastly 
provoked  them,  such  a  tax  on  their  staple  manu- 
lacture  was  a  piece  of  madness,  when  English 
goods  were  just  coming  into  competition. 

*  TerrA  marique  mercatura,  rerumque  commer- 
cia  et  qusstus  peribant.  Non  solum  totius  EuropsB 
mercatores,  verum  etiam  ipsi  Turcs  aliieque  sepo- 
sitsB  nationes  ob  bellum  istud  Flandria  magno 
afficiebantur  dolore.  Erat  nempe  Flandfia  totius 
prope  orbis  stabile  mercatoribus  emporium.  Sep- 
temdecim  regnorum  negotiatores  turn  Brogis  sua 
certa  habuere  domicilia  ac  sedes.'preter  complures 
incognitas  pene  gentes  quss  undique  confluebant 
-Meyer,  fol.  205,  ad  ann.  1385. 

t  Meyer,  Froissart,  Cominas. 

X  It  contained,  according  to  Ludorico  Guicciar- 
dini,  35,000  houses,  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls  was 
45,640  Roman  feet.— Description  des  Pais  Bas,  p. 
3J0,  &c.  (edit  1609).  Part  of  this  enclosure  was 
not  built  upon.  I'he  population  of  Ghent  is  reck- 
oned by  Guicciardini  at  70,000,  but  in  his  time  it 
had  greatly  declined.  It  is  certainly,  however, 
much  exaggerated  by  earlier  historians.  And  I  en- 
tertain some  doubt  as  to  Guicciardini*s  estimate  of 
the  number  of  houses.  If  at  least  he  was  accurate, 
more'than  half  of  the  city  must  since  have  been 
demolished  or  become  uninhabited,  which  its  pres- 
ent appearance  does  not  indicate ;  for  Ghent,  though 
not  very  flourishing,  by  no  means  presents  the  de- 
cay ana  dilapidation  of  an  Italian  town. 

9  Guicciardini,  p.  262.  M£m.  de  Cominee,  1.  v., 
c.  17.  Meyer,  fol.  354.  Macpherson'a  Aanals  of 
Commerce,  voL  i.,  p.  647,  651. 


fifteenth  century   some   share   of  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

For  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  our  English  towns,  as  Kxpon  or 
has  been  observed  in  a  different  wool  rrom 
place,  made  some  forward  steps  England, 
towards  improvement,  though  still  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  continent    Their 
commerce  was  almost  confined  to  the 
exportation  of   wool,   the  great  staple 
commodity  of  England,  upon  which,  more 
than  any  other,  in  its  raw  or  manufac- 
tured state,  our  wealth  has  been  founded. 
A  woollen  manufacture,  however,  indis- 
putably existed  under  Henry  II.  ;•  it  is 
noticed  in  regulations  of  Richard  I. ;  and 
by  the  importation  of  woad  under  John, 
it  may  be  inferred  to  have  still  flourished. 
The  disturbances  of  the  next  reign,  per- 
haps, or  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Flem- 
ish towns,  retarded  its  growth ;  though  a 
remarkable  law  was  passed  by  the  Ox- 
ford parliament  in  1261,  prohibiting  the 
export  of  wool  and  the  importation  of 
cloth.    This,  while  it  shows  the  defer- 
ence paid  by  the  discontented  barons, 
who  predominated  in  that  parliament,  to 
their  confederates  the  burghers,  was  evi- 
dently too  premature  to  be   enforced. 
We  may  infer  from  it,  however,  that 
cloths  were  made  at  home,  though  not 
sufiliciently   for  the  peoples'  consump- 
tion.! 

Prohibitions  of  the  same  nature,  though 
with  a  different  object,  were  frequently 
imnosed  on  the  trade  between  England 
and  Flanders  by  Edward  I.  and  his  son. 
As  their  political  connexions  fluctuated, 
these  princes  gave  full  liberty  and  settle- 
ment to  the  Flemish  merchants,  or  ban- 
ished them  at  once  from  the  country.:^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  Eng- 
land than  this  arbitrary  vacillation.  The 
Flemings  were  in  every  respect  our  nat- 
ural allies ;  but  besides  those  connexions 
with  France,  the  constant  enemy  of 
Flanders,  into  which  both  the  Edwards 
occasionally  fell,  a  mutual  alienation  had 
been  produced  by  the  trade  of  the  former 
people  with  Scotland,  a  trade  too  lucra- 

*  Blomefield,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  thinks 
that  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  as  early  as  this 
reign  at  Worsted,  a  village  in  that  county,  and  im- 
mortalized its  name  by  their  manufacture.  It  soon 
reached  Norwich,  though  not  conspicuous  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.— Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  Mac* 
pherson  speaks  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  1327. 
There  were  several  gilds  of  weavers  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.— Lyttleton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 

i  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p. 
412,  from  Walter  Hemingford.  I  am  considerably 
indebted  to  this  laborious  and  useful  publication, 
which  has  superseded  that  of  Anderson. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  32, 50,  737,  949, 965;  t  iiL,  p. 
533, 1106,  et  atibL 
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tive  to  be  resigned  at  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's request.*  An  early  instance  of 
that  conflicting  selfishness  of  belligerants 
and  neutrals,  which  was  destined  to  ag- 
gravate the  animosities  and  misfortunes 
of  our  own  time  !t 

A  more  prosperous  era  began  with  Ed- 
Bngiish  vrzia  III.,  the  father,  as  he 
woollen  man-  may  almost  be  called,  of  Eng- 
ttiteture.  jigjj  commerce,  a  title  not  in- 
deed more  jriorious,  but  by  which  he  may 
perhaps  claim  more  of  our  gratitude  than 
as  the  hero  of  Crecy.  In  1331,  he  took 
advantage  of  discontents  among  the 
manufactarers  of  Flanders  to  invite  them 
as  settlers  into  his  dominions.!  They 
brought  the  finer  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths,  which  had  been  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. The  discontents  alluded  to  re- 
suited  from  the  monopolizing  spirit  of 
their  corporations,  who  oppressed  all  ar- 
tisans without  the  pale  of  their  commu- 
nity. The  history  of  corporations  brings 
home  to  our  minds  one  cardinal  truth, 
that  political  institutions  have  very  fre- 

J[uently  but  a  relative  and  temporary  use- 
iilness,  and  that  what  forwarded  im- 
provement during  one  part  of  its  course, 
may  prove  to  it  in  time  a  most  pernicious 
obstacle.  Corporations  in  England,  we 
may  be  sure,  wanted  nothing  of  their 
usual  character ;  and  it  cost  Edward  no 
little  trouble  to  protect  his  colonists  from 
the  selfishness,  and  from  the  blind  na- 
tionality of  the  vulgar.^  The  emigration 
of  Flemish  weavers  into  England  contin- 
ued during  this  reign,  and  we  find  it  men- 
tioned at  intervals  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

Commerce  now  became,  next  to  lib- 
ineiMMor  ^^^  ^®  leading  object  of  par- 
Bngush  liament.  For  the  greater  part 
oommerce.  ^f  q^^  statutes  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  III.  bear  relation  to  this 
subject ;  not  always  well  devised,  or  lib- 
eral, or  consistent,  but  by  no  means 
worse  in  those  respects  than  such  as 
have  been  enacted  m  subsequent  ages. 

*  Rymer,  t.  iii.,  p.  759.  A  Flemish  factory  was 
established  at  Berwick  about  128S.— Macpherson. 

*  In  12d5,  Edward  I.  made  masters  of  neutral 
■hips  in  English  ports  find  security  not  to  trade 
with  France.—Ryiner,  t  ii.,  p.  679. 

X  RymeTy  t  !▼.,  p.  591,  &c.  Fuller  draws  a  no- 
table picture  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
Flemings.  **  Here  they  should  feed  on  fat  beef  and 
mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fulness  should  stint 
their  stomachs;  their  beds  should  be  good,  and 
their  bedfellowa  better,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen 
in  England  would  not  disdain  to  manr  their 
daaghters  unto  them,  and  sach  the  English  beau- 
ties that  the  mont  envious  foreigners  could  not  but 
commend  them."— Fuller 'sChurch  History,  quoted 
in  Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk. 

i  Rymer,  t  v.,  p.  137, 430, 540. 


The  occupation  of  «  mereliant  became 
honourable ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nat- 
ural jealousy  of  the  two  daases,  he  was 
eaced  in  some  measure  on  a  footing  witk 
nded  proprietors.  By  the  statute  of 
appard,  in  37  Edw.  III.,  merchants  and 
artificers  who  had  Ave  hundred  pounds 
value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the 
same  dress  as  squires  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  And  those  who  were 
worth  more  than  this  might  dress  like 
men  of  double  that  estate.  Wool  was 
still  the  principal  article  of  export  and 
source  of  revenue.  Subsidies  granted 
by  every  parliament  upon  this  article 
were,  on  account  of  tne  scarcity  of 
money,  commonly  taken  in  kind    To 

Erevent  evasion  of  this  duty  seems  to 
ave  been  the  principle  of  those  multifa>* 
rious  regulations,  which  £x  the  staple, 
or  market  for  wool,  in  certain  tovnia, 
either  in  England,  or,  more  commonly,  on 
the  continent.  To  these  all  wool  was  to 
be  carried,  and  the  tax  was  there  ccd* 
lected.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  com* 
prehend  the  drift  of  all  the  provisions  re> 
lating  to  the  staple,  many  of  which  tend 
to  benefit  foreign  at  the  expense  of  Eng* 
lish  merchants.  By  degrees,  tiie  expmw 
tation  of  woollen  cloths  increased  so  as 
to  ditaiinish  that  of  the  raw  material,  bm 
the  latter  was  not  absolutely  prohibited 
during  the  period  under  review;*  al- 
though some  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  it  by  Edward  IV.  For  a  much  ear- 
lier statute,  in  the  nth  of  Edward  III., 
making  the  exportation  of  wool  a  capital 
felony,  was  in  its  terms  provisional,  until 
it  should  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
council ;  and  the  kingahnost  immediate- 
ly set  it  aside.f 


•  In  1409,  woollen  cloths  formed  great  part  of 
our  exports,  and  were  extensively  used  over  Spain 
and  ItalT.  And  in  1448,  English  cloths  having 
been  prohibited  bv  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  was 
enacted,  that,  until  he  should  repeal  this  ordinance, 
no  merchandise  of  his  dominions  should  be  admit- 
ted into  England.— 27  H.  VI.,  c.  1.  The  system 
of  prohibiting  the  import  of  foreign  wrought  goods 
was  acted  upon  very  extensively  in  Ed  wan)  IV.*8 
reign. 

t  SUt.  II  E.  III.,  c.  1.  Blackstone  says  that 
transporting  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  detii- 
ment  of  our  staple  manufacture,  was  fotbidden  at 
common  law  (vol.  iv.,  c.  19),  not  recollecting  that 
we  had  no  staple  manufactures  in  the  ages  when 
the  common  law  was  formed,  and  that  the  expon 
of  wool  was  almost  the  only  means  by  which  thia 
country  procured  silver,  or  any  other  article  of 
which  it  stood  in  need  from  the  continent  In  fact, 
the  landholders  were  so  fax  from  neglecting  this 
source  of  their  wealth,  that  a  minimum  was  fixed 
upon  it  by  a  statute  of  1343  (repealed  indeed  the 
next  year,  18  E.  III.,  c.  3),  below  which  price  it 
was  not  to  be  sold ;  irom  a  «aadable  apprehensiou, 
as  it  aeems,  that  foreigners  were  getting  it  too 
cheap.    And  this  was  revived  in  the  3Sd  of  H.  V I., 
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A  mannfactaring  district,  as  we  see  in 
■anufac-  ®"'  ^^"^  Country,  sends  out,  as 
raraaof  it  were,  suckers  into  all  its 
France  and  neighbourhood.  Accordingly, 
ftarmany.  ^^^  woollen  manufacture  spread 
from  Flanders  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
France.*  I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  trace  its  history  in  these  regions.  In 
Germany,  the  privileges  conceded  by 
Henry  V.  to  the  free  cities,  and  especial- 
ly  to  their  artisans,  gave  a  soul  to  indus- 
try ;  though  the  central  parts  of  the  em- 
pire were,  for  many  reasons,  very  ill  cal- 
culated for  commercial  enterprise  during 
the  middle  ages.f  But  the  French  towns 
were  never  so  much  emancipated  from 
arbitrary  power  as  those  of  Germany  or 
Flanders ;  and  the  evils  of  exorbitant  tax- 
ation, with  those  produced  by  the  Eng* 
lisfa  wars,  conspired  to  retard  the  advance 
oi  manufactures  in  France.  That  of 
Unen  made  some  progress ;  but  this  work 
vttt  still  perhaps  chiefly  confined  to  the 
labour  of  female  servants.:^ 

The  manufactures  of  Flanders  and 
England  found  a  market  not  only 
in  these  adjacent  countries,  but  in 
a  part  of  Europe  which  for  many  ages 

thcNigh  the  act  is  not  pnoted  amoBg  the  stftttttet. 
~Rot.  Pari,  t  ▼.,  p.  275.  The  exportation  of 
tlieep  was  prohibited  in  1338. — ^Rymer,  t.  t.,  p. 
30;  and  hv  act  of  parliament  in  1425.— 3  H.  VI.,  c. 
Si  But  thia  did  noi  prevent  our  impro^g  the 
wool  of  a  foreign  country  to  our  own  loss.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  English  wool  was  superior 
to  any  other  for  fineness  during  these  ages.  Henry 
!i.,  in  his  patent  to  the  Weavers*  Company,  directs 
thsA  if  any  weaver  mingled  Spanisn  wclol  with 
English,  it  should  be  bomt  bj  the  lord  mayor. — 
Maephenon, p. 362L  ^English flock, transported 
iofto  Spain  about  1348,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
•SBrce  of  the  fine  Spanish  wool,  ibid.,  p.  539.  Bat 
the  superiorily  of  English  wool,  even  as  late  as 
1436,  is  proved  by  the  laws  of  Barcelona,  forbidding 
its  adulteration,  p.  664.  Another  exportation  of 
English  tbeep  to  Spain  took  place  about  14Q&,  in 
csDBseqnenoe  of  a  commercial  treaty.— Rymer,  t. 
XL,  P*  534,  et  alibi,  hi  return,  Spain  supplied 
Bngland  with  horses,  her  breed  of  which  was  reck- 
oned the  best  in  Europe ;  so  that  the  exchange 
was  tolerably  lair.— Macpherson,  p.  500.  The  best 
horses  had  been  very  dear  in  England,  bong  io^ 
pmted  from  Spain  and  Italy,  ibkL 

*  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  18. 

t  Considerable  woollen  maniifactnres  appear  to 
have  existed  in  Picardy  about  1315.— Macpheison, 
■dl  umnn.    Capmany,  t  iii.,  part  2,  p.  151. 

t  The  sherios  of  Wiltshire  and  Sussex  are  di* 


ranted,  in  1253,  td  pvrchaae  for  the  kic^  1060  eUs  of 
#■«  linen,  hnea  telv  pokhra  et  delicat».  This 
MacpfaeRKm  snppooes  to  be  of  domestic  mans£M- 
tnre,  whidi,  however,  is  not  demonstrable.  Linen 
was  made  at  that  tfane  in  Fhmders;  snd  as  late  as 
1417,  the  fine  linen  used  in  England  was  imported 
Aom  France  and  the  Low  Countries.'— Macpher- 
ffm^  from  Rymer,  t.  he.,  p.  334.  Velly's  history  is 
Mnctiva  is  gvnng  no  acooont  of  the  French  con^ 
msica  and  mmmomkatm^  or  atleatt  none  that  is  at 
aflsatisfiictory. 


had  only  been  known  enough  to  be  dread- 
ed. In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cea 
tury,  a  native  of  Bremen,  anjd  a  writer 
much  superior  to  most  others  of  his  time, 
was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ge^ 
ography  of  the  Baltic ;  doubting  whether 
any  one  had  reached  Russia  by  thai 
sea,  and  reckoning  Esthonia  and  Cour« 
land  among  iu  islands.*  But  in  one 
hundred  years  more,  the  maritime  re* 
gions  of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania« 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  heathen  Sclavo 
nians,  were  subdued  by  some  German 
princes;  and  the  Teutonic  order  some 
time  afterward,  having  conquered  Prus. 
sia,  extended  a  line  of  at  least  compara- 
tive civilization  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Fifr 
land.  The  first  town  erected  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  Lubec,  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  Adolphus,  count 
of  Holstein,  in  1140.  After  several  vi* 
cissitudes,  it  became  independent  of  any 
sovereign  but  the  emperor  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century.  Hambuigh  and  Bremen, 
upon  the  other  side  of  t^  Cimbric  pen- 
insula, emulated  the  prosperity  of  Lubec; 
the  former  city  purehased  independence 
of  its  bishop  in  1235.  A  colony  from 
Brem^  founded  Riga  in  Livonia,  about 
1162.  The  city  of  Dantzip  grew  into  in^ 
portance  about  the  end  of  the  following 
century.  Koningsberg  was  founded  by 
Ottecar,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  the  same 

age- 
But  the  real  importance  of  these  cities 
is  to  be  dated. from  their  famous  union 
into  the  Hanseatic  confederacy.  The 
origin  of  this  is  rather  obscure,  but  it 
may  certainly  be  nearly  referred  in  point 
of  time  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,!  and  accounted  for  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  defence,  which  piracy 
by  sea  and  pillage  by  land  had  taught  thie 
merchants  of  Germany.  The  noblea  ea- 
deavoored  to  obstruct  the  formation  of 
this  league,  which  indeed  was  in  great 
measure  designed  to  withstand  their  ex- 
actions. It  powerfully  maintained  the 
influence  whicn  the  free  imperial  cities 
were  at  this  time  acquiring.  Eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  places  constituted 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  divided  into 
four  colleges,  whereof  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Bnmswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leading 
towns.  Lubec  held  the  chief  rank,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  the  patriarchal  see 
of  the  league ;  whose  province  it  was  to. 
preside  in  all   general  discussions   for 


*  Adam  Bremensis,  de  Situ  Danis,  p.  13.  (El- 
zevir edit.) 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  8v  MacphersoD,  p.  99S. 
The  latter  writer  thinks  they  were  not  known  by 
tha  BaoM  d  Hansa  so  early. 
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mercantile,  political,  or  military  purposes, 
and  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
league  had  four  principal  factories  in  for- 
eign parts,  at  London,  Bruges,  Bergen, 
and  Novogorod ;  endowed  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  those  cities  with  considerable 
f  privileges,  to  which  every  merchant  be- 
longing to  a  Hanseatic  town  was  enti- 
tled.* In  England  the  German  guildhall 
or  factory  was  established  by  concession 
of  Henry  III. ;  and  in  later  periods,  the 
Hanse  traders  were  favoured  above  many 
others  in  the  capricious  vacillations  of 
our  mercantile  policy.f  The  English  had 
also  their  factories  on  the  Baltic  coast  as 
far  as  Prussia,  and  in  the  dominions  of 
Denmark.! 

This  opening  of  a  northern  market 
powerfully  accelerated  the  growth  of  our 
Rapid  pros-  o^n  Commercial  opulence,  es- 
reaa  ofEng*  pecially  after  the  woollen  man- 
liah  trade,  yfacture  had  begun  to  thrive. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  wo  find  continual  evidences  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  wealth.  Thus,  in  1363, 
Picard,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  some 
years  before,  entertained  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince,  the  kings  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  with  many 
of  the  nobility,  at  his  own  house  in  the 
Vintry,  and  presented  them  with  hand- 
some gifts. ^  'Philpot,  another  eminent 
citizen  in  Richard  II.^s  time,  when  the 
trade  of  England  was  considerably  an- 
noyed by  privateers,  hired  1000  armed 
men,  and  despatched  them  to  sea,  where 
they  took  fifteen  Spanish  vessels  with 
their  prizes.  II  We  find  Richard  obtaining 
a  great  deal  from  private  merchants  and 
trading  towns.  In  1379  he  got  J£?50D0 
from  London,  1000  marks  from  Bristol, 
and  in  proportion  from  smaller  places. 
In  1386  London  gave  i^4000  more,  and 
10,000  marks  in  1397.^  The  latter  sum 
was  obtained  also  for  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VI.**  Nor  were  the  contributions 
of  individuals  contemptible,  considering 
the  high  value  of  money.  Hinde,  a  citi- 
zen of  London,  lent  to  Henry  IV.  j^dOOO 
in  1407,  and  Whitlington  one  half  of  that 
sum.  The  merchants  of  the  staple  ad- 
vanced i^4000  at  the  same  time.tt  Our 
commerce  continued  to  be  regularly  and 
rapidly  progressive  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  famous  Canynges  of  Bris- 
tol, under  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV., 

•  Pfefifel,  t.  i.,  p.  443.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  18;  t. 
v.,  p.  512.    Macpher8on*8  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  693. 
t  Macphereon,  vol.  i.,  paasim. 
t  Rymer,  t.  viii.,  p.  360. 
6  Macpherson  (who  quotes  Stow),  p.  416. 
11  Walsingham^p.  211. 


ir  Rymer,  t.  Tii.,  p.  210,  341 :  t.  viii.,  p.  9. 
«•  Id.  t.  z.,  p.  461.        ft  Id.,  t  viii.,  p. 
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had  ships  of  900  tons  burden.*  The 
trade  and  even  the  internal  wealth  of 
England  reached  so  much  <faigher  a  pitch 
in  the  reign  of  the  last  mentioned  king 
than  at  any  former  period,  that  we  may 
perceive  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
to  have  produced  no  very  serious  effect 
on  national  prosperity.  Some  battles 
were  doubtless  sanguinary ;  but  the  loss 
of  lives  in  battle  is  soon  repaired  by  a 
flourishing  nation;  and  the  devastation 
occasioned  by  armies  was  both  partial 
and  transitory. 

A  commercial  intercourse  between 
these  northern  and  southern  irtereoarae 
regions  of  Europe  began  about  wuh  iim 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  ^JJ^ 
century,  or,  at  most,  a  little  ^^ 
sooner.  Until,  indeed,  the  use  of  tho 
magnet  was  thoroughly  understood,  and 
a  competent  skill  in  marine  architecture, 
as  well  as  navigation,  acquired,  the  Ital- 
ian merchants  were  scarce  likely  to  at- 
tempt a  voyage  perilous  in  itself,  and 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  imagin- 
ary difficulties  which  had  been  supposed 
to  attend  an  expedition  beyond  the  straits 
of  Hercules.  But  the  English,  accus- 
tomed to  their  own  rough  seas,  were  al» 
ways  more  intrepid,  and  probably  more 
skilful  navigators.  Though  it  was  ex- 
tremely rare,  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, for  an  English  trading  vessel  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Mediterranean,!  yet  a  famous 


*  Macpheraon,  p.  667. 

t  Richard  III.,  in  1485,  appointed  a  Florentiiie 
merchant  to  be  English  consul  at  Pisa,  on  th» 
ground  that  some  of  his  subjects  intended  to  tiaife 
to  Italy.— Macphersoii,  p.  705,  from  Rymer.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  positively  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Mediterranean  trade  at  an  earlier  time;  sod  even 
this  instrument  is  not  conclusive  But  a  consid- 
erable  presumption  arises  from  two  documenta  hi 
Rymer,  of  the  year  1412,  which  inform  us  of  a 
great  shipment  of  wool  and  other  goods  made  by 
some  merchants  of  London  for  the  Mediterraneaii 
under  supercargoes,  whom,  it  bemg  a  new  under- 
taking, the  kin^  expressly  reconunended  icC  the 
Genoese  republic.  But  that  people,  impelled  prob- 
ablv  by  commercial  jealousy,  seized  the  voasels 
and  their  cargoes;  which  induced  the  kin^  to 
grant  the  owners  letters  of  reprisal  against  all  Ge- 
noese property.— Rymer,  t  viii.,  p.  717,  773. 
Though  it  is  not  perhaps  evident  that  the  vessels 
were  English,  the  circumstances  render  it  highly 
probable.  The  bad  success,  however,  of  this  at- 
tempt might  prevent  its  imitation.  A  Greek  au- 
thor, about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
reckons  the  Iyy%iivoi  among  the  nations  woo 
traded  to  a  port  in  the  Archipelsgo.— Gibbon,  toL 
xii.,  p.  52.  But  these  enumerations  are  generally 
swelled  by  vanity  or  the  love  of  exaggeration ;  aoa 
a  fBw  English  sailors  on  board  a  foreign  vessel 
would  justify  the  assertion.  Benjamin  of  Todebt, 
a  Jewish  traveller,  pretends  that  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, about  1160,  contained  vessels  not  only  from 
Bogland,  but  from  Russia,  and  even  OracoM— 
fiarris's  Voyages,  vol.  L,  p.  554. 
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military  armament,  tbatwas  destined  for 
the  crusade  of  Richard  I.,  displayed  at  a 
very  early  time  the  seiamanship  of  our 
countrymen.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  we  find  mention  in  Rymer*s  collec- 
tion of  Genoese  ships  trading  to  Flanders 
and  England.  His  son  was  very  solicit- 
ous to  preserve  the  friendship  of  that  op- 
ulent republic ;  and  it  is  by  his  letters  to 
his  senate,  or  by  royal  orders  restoring 
ships  unjustly  seized,  that  we  come  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  facts  which  histori- 
ans neglect  to  relate.  Pisa  shared  a  lit- 
tle in  this  traffic,  and  Venice  more  consid- 
erably ;  but  Genoa  was  beyond  all  com- 
petition at  the  head  of  Italian  commerce 
m  these  seas  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  next,  her  general  decline 
left  it  more  open  to  her  rival;  but  I 
doubt  whether  Venice  ever  maintain- 
ed so  strong  a  connexion  with  Enghind. 
Through  London,  and  Bruges,  their  Chief 
station  in  Flanders,  the  merchants  of  It- 
aly and  of  Spain  transported  oriental 
produce  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  were 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  precious  lux- 
uries which  they  had  never  known ;  and 
these  wants,  though  selfish  and  frivolous, 
are  the  means  by  which  nations  acquire 
civility,  and  the  earth  is  rendered  fruitful 
of  its  produce.  As  the  carriers  of  this 
trade,  the  Hanseatic  merchants  resident 
in  England  and  Flanders  derived  prof- 
its through  which  eventually,  of  course, 
those  countries  were  enriched.  It  seems 
that  the  Italian  vessels  unloaded  at  the 
marts  of  London  or  Bruges,  and  that 
such  parts  of  their  cargoes  as  were  in- 
tended for  a  more  northern  trade  came 
there  into  the  hands  of  the  German  mer- 
chants. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Eng- 
land carried  on  a  pretty  considehible  traf- 
fic with  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  whose  commodities  her 
wool  and  woollen  clothes  enabled  her  to 
pay.x 

The  commerce  of  the  southern  division, 
cammertse  though  it  did  not,  I  think,  pro- 
oTtbeMed-  ducc  morc  extensively  benefi- 
jJ^JJJJJJJ*  cial  effects  upon  the  progress  of 
society,  was  both  earlier  and 
more  splendid  than  that  of  England  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Besides 
A/enice,  which  has  been  mentioned  al- 
Amaifl  r®*<^y>  Amalfi  kept  up  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Christendom 
with  the  Saracen  countries  before  the 
first  crusade.*    It  was  the  singular  fate 


*  The  AmaliitaDs  are  thus  described  by  William 
of  Apuha,  apud  Maratoh,  DimerC.  30. 
Urbe  h«c  dives  opum,  popnloqoe  referta  videtur, 
Nalla  magia  locoplea  argento,  Testibus,  awo. 


of  this  city  to  have  filled  up  the  interval 
between  two  periods  of  civilization,  in 
neither  of  which  she  was  destined  to  be 
distinguished.  Scarcely  known  before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Amalfi  ran 
a  brilliant  career,  as  a  free  and  trading 
republic,  which  was  checked  by  the  arms  . 
of  a  conqueror  in  the  middle  of  the  * 
twelfth.  Since  her  subjugation  by  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  a  people 
who  for  a  while  connected  Europe  with 
Asia  has  hardly  been  repeated,  except 
for  two  discoveries  falsely  imputed  to 
them,  those  of  the  Pandects  and  of  the 
compass. 

But  the  decline  of  Amalfi  was  amply 
compensated  to  the  rest  of  Italy  pjm,  oenoa, 
by  the  constant  elevation  of  Venice. 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  twelfth 
and  ensuing  ages.  The  crusades  led  im- 
mediately to  this  growing  prosperity  of 
the  commercial  cities.  Besides  the  profit 
accruing  from  so  many  naval  armaments 
which  they  sflpplied,  and  the  continual 
passage  of  private  adventurers  in  their 
vessels,  they  were  enabled  to  open  a 
more  extensive  channel  of  orieutal  traffic 
than  had  hitherto  been  known.  These 
three  Italian  republics  enjoyed  immuni- 
ties in  the  Christiai\  principalities  of 
Syria ;  possessing  separate  (quarters  in 
Acre,  Tripoli,  and  other  cities,  where 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  magistrates.  Though  the  progress 
of  commerce  must,  from  the  condition 
of  European  industry,  have  been  slow,  it 
was  uninterrupted;  and  the  settlements 
in  Palestine  were  becoming  important  as 
factories,  a  use  of  which  Godfrey  and 
Urban  little  dreamed,  when  they  were 
lost  through  the  guilt  and  imprudence  of 
their  inhabitants.*  Villani  laments  the 
injury  sustained  by  commerce  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  of  Acre,  "  situated, 
as  it  was,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  in  the  centre  of  Syria,  and,  as  we 
might  say,  of  the  habitable  world,  a  haven 
for  all  merchandise,  both  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  which  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  frequented  for  this  trade,  "f 


Partibua  innumeris  ac  plurimus  urbe  moratur 
Nauta,  maris  cosliaue  vias  aperire  peritos. 
Hue  et  Alezandri  diverse  ferunlur  ab  urbe. 
Regis  et  Antiochi.    Habc  [etiam?]  freta  pluriaia 

transit. 
Hie  Anbes,  Indi,  Siculi  noscuntur,  et  Afri. 
H»c  gens  est  totum  prope  nobilitata  per  orbem, 
Et  mercanda  ferens,  et  amaos  mercata  referre. 

*  The  inhabitaiits  of  Acre  were  noted,  in  an  ago 
not  very  pure,  for  the  excess  of  their  vices,  in 
1291  they  plundered  some  of  the  subjects  of  a 
neighbouring  Mahometan  prince,  and  refusing  rep 
aration,  the  citv  was  besieged  and  taken  by  storm. 
^Moratori,  aaann.    Gibbon,  c  50. 

t  YiUani,!.  mrCl44. 
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But  the  loss  was  soon  retrieved,  not  per- 
baps  by  Pisa  and  Genoa,  but  by  Venice, 
who  formed  connexions  with  the  Saracen 
governments,  and  maintained  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Syria  and  Egypt 
by  their  license,  though  subject  probably 
to  heavy  exactions.  Sanuto,  a  Venetian 
*  author  at  the  beginninj|[  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  leA  a  curious  account  of  the 
Levant  trade  which  his  countrymen  car- 
ried on  at  that  time.  Their  imports  it  is 
easy  to  guess,  and  it  appears  that  timber, 
brass,  tin,  and  lead,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cious metals,  were  exported  to  Alexan- 
dria, besides  oil,  saffron,  and  some  of  the 
productions  of  Italy,  and  even  wool  and 
woollen  cloths.*  The  European  side  of 
the  account  had  therefore  become  re- 
spectable. 

The  commercial  cities  enjoyed  as  great 
privileges  at  Constantinople  as  in  6]nia, 
and  they  bore  an  eminent  part  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latin  crusaders,  the  Venetians,  having 
been  concerned  in  that  conquest,  became 
of  course  the  favoured  traders  under  the 
new  dynasty ;  possessing  their  own  dis- 
trict in  the  city,  with  their  magistrate  or 
podesta,  appomte^  at  Venice,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  parent  republic.  When  the 
Greeks  recovered  the  seat  of  their  empire, 
the  Genoese,  who  from  je^ousy  of  their 
rivals  had  contributed  to  that  revolution, 
obtained  similar  immunities.  This  pow- 
erful and  enterprising  state,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  sometimes  the  enemy  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  maintained  its  in- 
dependent setUement  at  Pera.  From 
thence  she  spread  her  sails  into  the  Eux- 
ine,  and,  planting  a  colony  at  Caffa  in  the 
Crimea,  extended  a  line  of  commerce 
with  the  interior  regions  of  Asia,  which 
even  the  skill  and  spirit  of  our  own  times 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  revive.f 


*  Macphonon,  p.  490. 

t  Capmanj,  Memorias  HistoricaB,  t.  iii.,  preface, 

§.  11 ;  and  part  2,  p.  131.  Hia  authority  ia  Bal- 
ueci  Pegttlottit  a  FloFeDtine  \mter  upon  com- 
merce about  1340,  whose  work  I  kave  ne^er  seen. 
It  apMrs  from  Balducci  that  the  route  to  China 
was  mvi'Asoph  to  Astrakan,  and  thence  by  a  va- 
riety  of  plaeet  which  cannot  be  found  in  modem 
maps,  to  Cambalu,  probably  Pekin,  the  capital  city 
of  China,  whkh  he  describes  as  being  one  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  The  journey  was  of  rath- 
er more  than  eight  months,  going  and  returning; 
and  he  assures  us  it  was  perfectly  secure,  not  only 
for  caraTans,  but  for  a  single  traveller  with  a  couple 
of  interpretere  and  a  servant.  The  Venetians  had 
also  a  settlement  in  the  Crimea,  and  appear,  by  a 
passage  in  Petrarch's  lettera,  to  luive  possessed 
some  of  the  trade  through  Tartary.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Yenioe,  after  eitoiling  in  too  ihetor- 
ical  a  manner  the  commerce  of  that  republic,  be 
mentions  a  particular  ahip  that  had  jaat  auled  for 


The  French  provinces  wbieh  border  cm 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  partook  in  thA 
advantages  which  it  offered.  Not  only 
Marseilles,  whose  trade  had  continued  in 
a  certain  degree  throughout  the  worst 
ages,  but  Narbonne,  Nismes,  and  especi- 
uly  Montpelier,  were  distinguished  for 
commercial  prosperity.*  A  still  greater 
activity  prevailed  in  Catalonia.  From 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (for 
we  need  not  trace  the  rudiments  of  its 
history)  Barcelona  began  to  emulate  the 
Italian  cities  in  both  the  branches  of  na- 
val energy,  war  and  commerce.  En- 
gaged in  frequent  and  severe  hostilities 
with  Crenoa,  and  sometimes  with  Con- 
stantinople, while  their  vessels  traded  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  of  the  Enghsh  channel,  the  Catalans 
might  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  first 
of  maritime  nations.  The  commerce  of 
Barcelona  has  never  since  attained  so 
great  a  height  as  in  the  fifteenth  ceo- 
tury.t 

The  introduction  of  a  silk  manufactwe 
at  Palermo,  by  Roger  Guiscard,  Their— a» 
in  .1148,  gave  perhaps  the  ear-  »*«««»• 
liest  iminilse  to  the  industry  of  ludy 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Genoese 
plundered  two  Moorish  cities  of  Spain, 
from  which  they  derived  the  same  art. 
In  the  next  age,  this  became  a  stapls 
manufacture  of  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan 
republics,  and  the  cultivation  of  mulber- 
ries was  enforced  by  their  laws4  Wool* 
len  stuffs,  though  the  trade  was  perhaps 
less  conspicuous  than  that  of  Flanders, 
and  though  many  of  the  coarser  kinds 
were  imported  from  thence,  employed  s 
multitude  of  workmen  in  Italy,  Catalonia, 
and  the  south  of  France.^  Among  the 
trading  companies  into  which  the  mid- 

the  Black  Sea.  Et  ipsa  quidem  Tanaim  it  Tiaara, 
nostri  enim  maris  navisatio  non  ultra  tenditar; 
eoram  Tero  aliqni,  9006  n«c  fert,  illic  iter  [inaCita- 
ent]  earn  egreaanri,  nee  antea  aobatitun,  qpkim 
Gange  et  Cancaso  superato,  ad  Indos  atqije  ez- 
tremoa  Seres  etOrientalemperveniatnr  Oceanvm 
En  qno  ardens  et  inezplebilis  habendi  sitis  homi 
nnm  mentes  rapit  !--retrarcs  Opera,  Senil.,  L  iL 
ep.3,p.7e0,edit.  15S1. 

•  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii.,  p.  531 ;  t.  it.,  p. 
517.    M^m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inacnptiona,  r.  xxrvii. 

t  Capmany,  Memorias  Historicaa  de  BarceloDa. 
t.  i.,  part  2.    See  jiarticalaily  p.  36. 

X  Kfuratori,  Dissert.  30.  Denina,  Rivolezione 
dltalia,  1.  lir.,  ell.  The  latter  writer  ia  of  qrin- 
ion  that  mulberries  were  not  cultivaled  as  an  im> 
portent  object  till  after  1300,  nor  even  to  any  great 
extent  till  after  1500;  the  Italian  manufacturers 
buTinflr  most  of  their  silk  finom  Spain  or  the  I«eT<nt. 

^  The  history  of  Italian  states,  and  especialTy 
Florence,  will  speak  for  the  first  conntnr.  (7ap<- 
many  attests  the  woollen  mamifhetore  et  the  sec- 
ond.—Mem.  Hist,  de  Barcel.,  t.  L,  part  3,  p.  7,  te. ; 
and  Vaissette  that  of  Careaaonne  and  its  nciaitf. 
,  — Hist,  de  Ln«.,  1  i?^  f.  H7. 
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dlinif  ranks  were  distAoted,  tbose  cvo- 
eemed  in  silk  and  woollens  weni  most 
annieroiis  and  lionoarable.* 

A  property  of  a  natural  substanee,  long 
loToiuioa  overlooked  even  thoogk  il  st- 
•rtbemar-  tracted  obsenration  b^  a  differ^ 
im^Mamf  ^^^  peculiarity,  has  mflnenced 
'  by  its  accidental  discovery  tke 
Ibrtiines  of  mankind,  more  than,  all  the 
deductions  oi  philosophy.  It  is  perhaps 
inqMssible  to  ascertain  the  epock  when 
the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first 
known  in  Europe.  The  coounoa  opii»- 
ioa^  which  ascribes  its  discovery  to  a  eit^ 
iaen  of  Amalfi  in  the  fourteenth  centi^- 
rv,  is  nndoubtediy  erroneous.  Ouiot  de 
Fkovins,  a  French  poet,  who  hved  about 
the  ^ear  1300,  or,  at  the  latest,  under  St. 
Louis,  describes  it  in  the  most  une<^uiv««> 
cad  language.  James  de  Vitry,  a  bishop 
01  Palestine,  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenih  century,  and  Guido  Guinizaelli, 
an  Italian  poet  of  the  same  time,  are 
equaUy  explicit.  The  French,  as  well 
m  Italians,  claim  the  discoTeiy  as  their 
own ;  bat  whether  it  were  due  to  either 
of  these  nations,  or  rather  learned  from 
their  intercourse  with  the  Sasacens,  is 
not'  easily  to  be  aseertained.t    For  some 

*  None  were  admitted- to  the  rank  of  bmigenes 
in  the  towns  of  Ara^n  who  used  any  manual 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  dealers  in  fine  cloths. 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  Spain  did  not  at  any 
lime  become  a  considerable  article  of  export,  nor 
trmu  supply  the  internal  consumption,  as  Capmaay 
h«r  wed  8hown.-~Memonas  HistoiliSas,  t  iii.,  p. 
78&f  et  seqq,,  and  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  x. 

t  Boucher,  the  French  translator  of  II  Consolato 
<fel  Mare,  says,  that  Edrissi,  a  Saracen  geographer, 
who  lived  about  1100,  gives  an  account,  though  in 
ikCooAiBed  nonner,  of  the  polaiity  of  the  magnet, 
t.  ii.,.  p.  280.  However,  the  lines  of  Guiot  de  Pro- 
vine  are  decisive.  Th^  are  quoted  in  Hist.  Lit- 
t^raire  de  la  FVance,  t  ix.,  p.  109 ;  M6nL  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript.,  t.  xxi.,  p.  102,  and  several  other 
works.  6uiniz2elli  has  the  following  passage,  in  a 
canzone  quoted  by  Ginguen^,  Hist.  Litt^raiie  de 
I'balie,  t.i.,p.  413. 

"  In  quelle  parti  sotto  tramontane, 

Sono  li  monti  della  calamita» 

Che  dan  virtute  all*  aere 

Ditrarreilferro;  ma  perchS  lontana^ 

Vole  di  simil  pietra  avar  aitB, 

A  fin-  la  adoperaie, 

S  dinmapar  h  ago  mver  ta  9t9tt0LV 
We  cannot  be  diverted  by  the  nonsensical  theory 
these  lines  contain,  from  perceiving  the  positive 
testimony  of  the  last  verse  to  the  poet's  knowledge 
of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet.  But,  if  any  doubt 
conld  lemain,  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  171,  has  fully 
established,  from  a  series  of  passages,  that  this 
phenomenon  was  well  known  in  the  thirteenth 
century ,  and  puts  an  end  altogether  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Flavio  Oioja,  if  such  a  person  ever  existed. 
See  also  Macpherson's  Annals,  p.  364  and  416.  It 
is  provoking  to  find  an  historian  like  Robertson  as- 
serting without  hesitation,  that  tiiis  citizen  of  Amalfi 
was  the  inventor  of  the  compass,  and  thus  accred- 
iling  an  enor  which  had  long  befbiBbeeBfdetaetrt. 
Hh 


.timtt^  peibpSy  even  this  wonderful  im- 
pcovement  in  the  art  of  navigation  might 
noi  be  universally  adopted  by  vessels 
sailing  within  the  Mediterranean,  and  ae- 
cttstomed  to  their  old  system  of  obsenra- 
tions.  But  when  it  became  more  estab- 
lished, it  naturally  inspired  a  more  fear- 
less spiiit  of  adventure.  It  was  not,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  GejMMse 
aad  other  nations  around  that  inland  sea 
steesed  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards 
Engiaad  and  Flanders.  This  intercoune 
with  tbs  northern  countries  enlivened 
their  trade  with  the  Levant  by  the  e>- 
chaagB  of  productions  which  Spain  and 
Italy  do  not  supply,  and  enhdhed  the  mes- 
ehants  by  means  of  whose  capital  the  eas- 
ports  of  London  and  of  Alexandria,  weito 
conveyed  into  each  other's  hariiottrs. 

The  usual  risks  of  navigation,  and  thos^ 
incident  to  commercial  adven-  HaiiiMs 
tnie,  produce  a  variety  of  ques*  i««^ 
tions  in  every  system  of  jurisprudence; 
which,  though  always  to  be  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  principles  of  natis- 
ral  justice,  must  in  many  cases  depend 
upon  established  customs.  These  cus- 
toms of  maritime  law  were  anciently  19- 
duced  into  a  code,  by  the  Rhodians,  and 
the  Roman  emperors  preserved  or  rei- 
formed  the  constitutions  of  that  refmblia 
It  Would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  tra- 
dition of  this  early  jurisprudence  survived 
the  decline  of  commerce  in  the  darher 
ages ;  but  after  it  began  to  recover  it»- 
self,  necessity  saggested,  or  recc^lectioa 
prompted,  a  scheme  of  regulations  re- 
sembling in  some  degree,  but  much  more 
enlarged  than  those  of  antiquity.  This 
was  formed  into  a  written  code,  II  Co»- 
solato  del  Mare,  not  much  earlier,  proba^ 
bly,  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  its  promulgation  seems 
rather  to  have  proceeded  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Barcelona  than  from  those -of 
Pisa  or  Venice,  jnrho  have  also  claimed 
to  be  the  first  legislators  of  the  sea.* 


It  is  a  smffular  circumstance,  and  only  to  be  ear- 
plained  by  the  obetinaey  with  which  men  are'  Sdt 
to  reject  improvement,  that  the  magnetic  wadui 
was  not  generally  adopted  in  navigation  till  very 
long  after  the  discovery  of  its  properties ;  aadevte 
after  their  peculiar  importance  had  been  perCbiv* 
ed.  The  writers  of  the  thirteenth  centiny'  whb 
mention  the  polaiity  of  the  needle,  mention  also  its 
use  iir  navigation ;  yet  Gapmany  has  fornid  nodti- 
tinct  proof  of  ita  employment  till  1408,  anddoeeuet 
believe  that  it  was  frequently  on  boani  Meditsrm- 
nean  ships  at'  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding'SgS. 
— IHbmorias  Historieas,  t  iii.,  p.  70.  PeirtM||i 
however  he  has  infened  too  mneb  front*  liiB4itfj|^ 
tive  firoof;  and  this>siitajeot  eeems'opwi  mfuMbm 
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Besides  regulations  simply  mercantile, 
this  system  has  defined  tne  mutual  rights 
of  neutral  and  belligerant  vessels,  and 
thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  positive  law 
of  nations  in  its  most  important  and  dis- 
puted cases.  The  King  of  France  and 
Count  of  Provence  solemnhr  acceded  to 
tills  maritime  code,  which  hence  acqui- 
led  a  binding  force  within  the  Mediterra^ 
nean  Sea ;  and  in  most  respects,  the  law 
merchant  of  Europe  is  at  present  con- 
formable to  Its  provisions.  A  set  of  reg- 
ulations, chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Con- 
Bolato,  was  compiled  in  France  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  and  prevailed  in 
their  own  country.  These  have  been  de- 
nominated the  laws  of  Oleron,  from  an 
idle  story  that  they  were  enacted  by 
Richard  I.,  while  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land  lay  at  anchor  in  that  island.* 
Nor  was  the  north  without  its  peculiar 
code  of  maritime  jurisprudence ;  name- 

S,  the  ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  a  town  in 
e  isle  of  Gothland,  principally  compiled 
from  those  of  Oleron,  before  the  year 
liOO,  hy  which  the  Baltic  traders  were 
governed.! 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  estab- 
nrequeney  lishing  among  maritime  nations 
of  piracy,  gome  theory  of  mutual  rights, 
and  for  securing  the  redress  of  injuries, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  acknowl- 
edged tribunals.    In  that  state  of  barba- 


Barcelona  about  900 ;  but  his  reasonings  are  in- 
conclusive, t.  i.,  p.  72 ;  and  indeed  Barcelona  at  that 
time  was  liiUe,  if  at  all,  belter  than  a  fishing-town. 
Some  arguments  might  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Pisa 
from  the  exi^ressions  of  Henry  I  V/s  charter  grant- 
ed to  that  city  in  1081.  Consuetudines,  quas  ha- 
hent  de  man,  sic  iis  observabitaussicut  ilionim  est 
eonsuetudo.—Muratori,  Dissert.  45.  Giannone 
•eems  to  think  the  collection  was  compiled  about 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  1.  xi.,  c.  6.  Capmany,  the 
last  Spanish  editor,  whose  authority  ought  perhaps 
to  outweigh  every  other,  asserts,  and  seems  to 
prove  them  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  mercantile 
magistrates  of  Barcelona,  under  the  reign  of  James 
the  Conqueror,  which  is  much  the  same  period.— 
(Codigo  de  las  (Tostrunil^res  mahtimas  de  Barcelo- 
na, Madrid,  1791.)  But,  by  whatever  nation  they 
were  reduced  into  their  present  form,  these  laws 
were  certainly  the  ancient  and  established  usages 
of  the  Mediterranean  states ;  and  Pisa  may  very 
probably  have  taken  a  great  share  in  first  practi- 
dng  what  a  century  or  two  afterward  was  render- 
ed more  precise  at  Barcelona. 

*  Macpherson,  p.  358.  Boucher  supposes  them 
to  be  registers  of  actual  decisions. 

t  I  have  only  the  authority  of  Boucher  for  re- 
ferring the  Ordinances  of  Wisbuy  to  the  year 
1400.  Beckman  imagines  them  to  be  older  than 
those  of  Oleron.  But  Wisbuy  was  not  enclosed  by 
9,  wall  till  1288,  a  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been 
previously  a  town  of  much  importance.  It  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  at  that  time  an  independent  repub- 
lic ;  but  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Denmark  before 
te  end  of  the  fame  age. 


rous  anarchy  which  so  long  resisted  the 
coercive  authority  of  civil  magistrates, 
the  sea  held  out  even  more  temptation 
and  more  impunity  than  the  land;  and 
when  the  laws  had  regained  their  sover- 
eignty, and  neither  robbery  nor  private 
warfare  was  any  longer  tolerated,  there 
remained  that  great  common  of  mankind, 
unclaimed  by  any  king,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  sea  was  another  name  for  the  se- 
curity of  plunderers.  A  pirate,  in  a  well- 
armed,  quick-saihng  vessel,  must  feel,  I 
suppose,  the  enjoyments  of  his  exemp- 
tion from  control  more  exquisitely  than 
any  other  freebooter ;  and  darting  along 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  under  the 
impartial  radiance  of  the  heavens,  may 
deride  the  dark  concealments  and  hur- 
ried, flights  of  the  forest  robber.  His 
occupation  is  indeed  extinguished  by 
the  civilization  of  later  ages,  or  con- 
fined to  distant  climates.  But  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a 
rich  vessel  was  never  secure  from  at- 
tack ;  and  neither  restitution  nor  punish- 
ment of  the  criminals  was  to  be  obtained 
from  governments  who  sometimes  fear- 
ed the  plunderer  and  sometimes  con- 
nived at  the  offence.*  Mere  piracy, 
however,  was  not  the  only  danger.  The 
maritime  towns  of  Flanders,  France,  and 
England,  like  the  free  republics  of  Italy, 
prosecuted  their  own  quarrels  b}'  arms, 
without  asking  the  leave  of  their  respect- 
ive sovereigns.  This  practice.  Law  or 
exactly  ahalogous  to  that  of  pri-  '^i**"'* 
vate  war  in  the  feudal  system,  more  than 
once  involved  the  kings  of  France  and 
Kngland  in  hostility.!  But  where  the 
quarrel  did  not  proceed  to  such  a  length 
as  absolutely  to  engage  two  opposite 
towns,  a  modification  of  this  ancient 
right  of  revenge  formed  part  of  the  regu- 
lar law  of  nations,  under  the  name  of  re- 
prisals. Whoever  was  plundered  or  in- 
jured by  the  inhabitants  of  another  town 
obtained  authority  from  his  own  magis- 
trates to  seize  the  property  of  any  other 
person  belonging  to  it,  until  his  loss 
should  be  compensated.    This  law  of 


*  Hugh  Despenser  seized  a  Genoese  vessel  val- 
ued at  14,300  marks,  for  which  no  restitution  was 
ever  made.— Rymcr,  t.  iv.,  p.  701.  Macpherson, 
A.  D.  1336. 

t  The  Cinque  Ports  and  other  trading  towns  ol 
England  were  in  a  state  of  consUnt  hostility  with 
their  opposite  neighbours  during  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  II.  One  might  quote  almost  half  thA 
instruments  in  Rymer  in  proof  of  these  conflicta, 
and  of  those  with  the  mariners  of  Norway  and  Den 
mark.  Sometimes  mutusi  envy  produced  fray* 
between  different  English  towns.  Thus,  in  1254, 
the  Winchelsea  manners  attacked  a  Yarmouth 
galley,  and  killed  some  of  her  men.— Matt.  Paris^ 
apod  Hacpnerson 
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reprisal  was  not  confined  to  maritime 
places.  It  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  and 
probably  in  the  German  cities.  Thus,  if 
a  citizen  of  Modena  was  robbed  by  a  Bo- 
lognese,.  he  complained  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  former  city,  who  represent- 
ed the  case  to  tho^e  of  Bologna,  demand- 
ing redress.  If  this  were  not  immedi- 
ately granted,  letters  of  reprisals  were 
issued,  to  plunder  the  territory  of  Bo- 
logna till  the  injured  party  should  be  re- 
imbursed by  sale  of  the  spoil.*'  In  the 
laws  of  Marseilles  it  is  declared,  "  If  a 
foreigner  take  any  thing  from  a  citizen 
of  Marseilles,  and  he  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  said  debtor  or  unjust  taker 
does  not  cause  right  to  be  done  in  the 
same,  the  rector  or  consuls,  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  said  citizen,  shall  grant  him 
reprisals  upon  all  the  goods  of  the  said 
deI)tor  or  unjust  taker,  and  also  upon  the 
coods  of  others,  who  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  him  who  ought  to  do  justice, 
and  would  not,  to  the  said  citizen  of  Mar- 
sellles."t  Edward  III.  remonstrates,  in 
an  instrument  published  by  Rymer, 
against  letters  of  marque  granted  by  the 
King  of  Aragon  to  one  Berenger  de  la 
Tone,  who  had  been  robbed  by  an  Eng- 
lish pirate  of  J6?2000 ;  alleging  that,  inas- 
much as  he  had  always  been  ready  to 
give  redress  to  the  party,  it  seemed  to 
his  counsellors  that  there  was  no  just 
cause  for  reprisals  upon  the  king's  or  his 
subjects'  property.!  This  passage  is  so 
far  curious,  as  it  asserts  the  existence  of 
a  customary  law  of  nations,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  was  already  a .  sort  of 
learning.  Sir  E.  Coke  speaks  of  this 
right  of  private  reprisals  as  if  it  still  ex- 
isted ;^  and,  in  fact,  there  are  instances 
of  granting  such  letters  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

A  practice  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
LiabHity  of  ^iples  as  reprisal,  though  rather 
aliens  for  Icss  violent,  was  that  of  attach- 
»ch  other's  j^g  the  goods  or  persons  of  res- 
*  ident  foreigners  for  the  debts  of 
their  countrymen.  This  indeed,  in  Eng- 
land, was  not  confined  to  foreigners  until 
the  statute  of  Westminster  I.,  c.  23,  which 
enacts  that  "  no  stranger  who  is  of  this 
realm  shall  be  distrained  in  any  town  or 
market  for  a  debt  wherein  he  is  neither 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  53. 

t  Du  Caoge,  voc.  Laudum. 

X  Rymer,  t.  iv.,  p.  576.  Videtur  sapientibus  et 
peritis,  quod  causa,  de  jure,  non  subfuit  marcham 
0ea  repnsaliam  in  nostris,  seu  subditorum  nostro- 
rum,  bonis  concedendi.  See  too  a  case  of  neutral 
goods  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  claimed  by  the 
owners,  and  a  legal  distinction  taken  in  £iiVour  of 
the  captors,  t.  vi.,  p.  14. 

6  27£.m.,stat.ii.,c.l7.    3Intt,p.906. 
Hh9 


principal  nor  surety."  Henry  III.  had 
previously  granted  a  charter  to  the  bur- 
gesses of  Lubec,  that  they  should  not  be 
arrested  for  the  debt  of  any  of  their  coun- 
trymen, unless  the  magistrates  of  Lubec 
neglected  to  compel  payment.*  But  by 
a  variety  of  grants  from  Edward  II.,  the 
privileges  of  English  subjects  under  the 
statute  of  Westminster  were  extended  to 
most  foreign  nations.t  This  unjust  re- 
sponsibility had  not  been  confined  to  civil 
cases.  One  of  a  company  of  Italian  mer- 
chants, the  Spini,  having  killed  a  man, 
the  officers  of  iustice  seized  the  bodies 
and  effects  of  ail  the  rest.| 

If,  under  all  these  obstacles,  whether 
created  by  barbarous  manners.  Great  prnr- 
by  national  prejudice,  or  by  the  ii«of  irKia, 
fraudulent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  priii^ 
ces,  the  merchants  of  different  countries 
became  so  opulent  as  almost  to  rival  the 
ancient  nobility,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  greatness  of  their  commercial  profits. 
The  trading  companies  possessed  either 
a  positive  or  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  held 
the  keys  of  those  eastern  regions,  for  the 
luxuries  of  which  the  progressive  refine- 
ment of  manners  produced  an  increasing 
demand.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
average  rate  of  profit;^  but  we  know  that 
the  interest  of  money  was  exceed-  ^nj  ^igji 
ingly  high  throughout  the  middle  rate  or 
ages.  At  Verona,  in  1228,  it  was  '"»•»««. 
fixed  by  law  at  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  at  Modena,  in  1270,  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  high  as  twenty. J  The  re- 
public of  Genoa,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Italy  had  grown 
wealthy,  paid  only  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent,  to  her  creditors.Tf  But  iu  France 
and  England  the  rate  was  far  more  op- 
pressive. An  ordinance  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  in  1311,  allows  twenty  per  cent.  Af- 
ter the  first  year  of  the  loan.**  Under 
Henry  III.,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
the  debtor  paid  ten  per  cent,  every  two 
monlhs,ttbut  this  is  absolutely  incredible 


»  Rymer,  t  i.,  p.  839. 

t  Idem,  t  iii.,  p.  458, 647,  678,  et  infra.  See  too 
the  ordinances  ot  the  staple,  in  27  Edw.  III.,  which 
confirm  this  among  other  privileges,  and  contain 
manifold  evidence  of  the  regard  paid  to  commerce 
in  that  reign. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  601.  Hadoz,  Hist.  Exche- 
quer, c.  zxii.,  a.  7. 

$  In  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  Doge  Moceni- 
go,  quoted  in  another  place,  p.  177,  the  annual 
profit  made  by  Venice  on  her  mercantile  capital  is 
reckoned  at  forty  per  cent. 

II  Muratori,  Dissert.  16. 

IT  Bizarri,  Hist  Genuens,  p.  797.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count on  bills,  which  may  not  have  exactly  cor- 
responds! to  the  average  annual  interest  of  money, 
waa  ten  per  cent  at  Barcelona  in  1435.— Cap- 
many,  t  i.,  p.  209. 

••  DaCange,  ▼.  Unn.    ff  Montori,  IXh.  le. 
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m  a  ge^end  preclifje.  Thid  was  ^t 
fnarely  QwiBg  to  Bonrcity  of  money,  but 
U>  tbe  discouragemenc  which  a  strange 
piiejiidice  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  use- 
fill  and  legitimate  branches  of  ooromerce. 
Usury,  or  lending  money  for  profit,  was 
treated  as  a  crime  by  the  theologians  of 
llie  middle  ages;  and  though  the  super- 
litHioa  has  l^een  eradicated,  some  part  of 
Ihe  prejudice  remains  in  our  legislation. 
Mooey  This  trade  in  money,  and  indeed 
Mivfltof  a  great  part  of  inland  trade  in 
(S0  J^wi.  general,  nad  griffinaJly  fallen  to 
tte  Jews,  who  were  noted  for  their  usury 
so  early  as  the  sjiyth  century.*  For  sev- 
4iiral  subsequent  ages  they  continued  to 
Amploy  their  capital  and  industry  to  the 
•ame  advantage,  with  little  motestation 
Inam  the  clergy,  who  always  tolerated 
tiieir  avowed  and  pational  infidelity,  and 
pften  with  some  encouragement '  from 
priueee.  In  the  twelHh  century  we  find 
(kem  not  only  pos^ssed  of  landed  prop- 
erty in  Languedoc*  and  cultivating  the 
fi^dies  of  medicine  and  Rabbinical  liter- 
ature in  their  own  academy  at  Montpe- 
lier,  nndeir  the  j[urotection  of  the  Count  of 
T<U)louse,  but  invested  with  civil  offices.! 
Eaymood  Roger^  viscount  of  Carcas- 
4mnet  directs  a  writ  '^  to  his  baililTs 
Christian  and  Jewish.'!  It  was  one  of 
the  conditions  imposed  ny  the  church  on 
tiM  Count  of  Toulouse,  that  he  should  al- 
i^9iw  no  Jews  to  possess  magistracy  in  his 
4>minioBs.&  In  Spain  they  were  placed 
tor  some  of  the  municipal  laws  on  the 
footing  of  Christians,  with  respect  to  the 
imposition  for  their  lives,  and  seem  in 
W  Other  European  country  to  have  been 
to  numerous  or  considerable.!!  The  dili- 
gence and  expertness  of  this  people  in  all 
imicuniary  dealings  recommended  them 
la  princes  who  were  solicitous  about  the 
improvement  of  their  revenue.  We  find 
m  article  in  the  general  charter  of  priv- 
tt^ges  granted  by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  in 
ia83,  that  no  Jew  should  hold  the  office 
of  a  bayle  or  Judge.  And  two  kings  of 
Castile,  Alonzo  Xf.  and  Peter  the  Cruel, 
incurred  much  odium  by  employing  Jew- 
mk  ministers  in  their  treasury.  But,  in 
ether  parts  of  Europe,  their  condition 
had,  before  that  time,  begun  to  change 
for  the  worse ;  partly  from  the  fanatical 

r'  t  of  the  crusades,  which  prompted 
populace  to  massacre,  and  partly 
fsom  the  jealousy  which  their  opulence 
excited.  Kings,  in  order  to  gain  money 
and  popularity  at  once,  abolished  the 


♦  Gr^.  Tutor.,  1.  iv. 

t  Hift.  de  I,«aguedoc»t.  ii«  p.  5l7 ;  t,  iU,,  p.  531. 

X  Id.,  t  iii.5ri2l.  ^  Id„  D.  163. 

IHfarjniwww»?ft  Hi^aiwf-Cnticcu  p.  h% 


I  debts  d«ie  to  the  children  of  Isnel,  ex- 
cept a  part  which  they  retained  as  the 
price  of  their  bounty.  One  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  process  of  reasoning  in 
an  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  where,  ^*  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those 
of  his  ancestors,  he  releases  to  all  Chria- 
tians  a  third  pail  of  what  was  owinc 
by  them  to  Jews.'^*  Not  content  with 
such  edicts,  the  kings  of  France  soma- 
times  banished  the  whole  nation  from 
their  deminions,  sei2dng  their  effects  at 
the  same  time ;  and  a  season  of  alterna- 
tive severity  and  toleration  continued  UB 
under  Charles  VI.  they  were  finally  exr 
pelled  from  the  kingdom,  where  tliej 
never  afterward  posaessed  any  legal  seW 
tlement.t  In  England  they  were  not  so 
harshly  treated;  but  they  became  less 
remarkable  for  riches  after  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  decline  of  the  Jews  wae 
owing  to  the  transference  of  their  trade 
in  money  to  other  hands.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  mer- 
chants of  Lombardv  and  of  the  south,  of 
France^  took  up  the  business  of  remit- 
ting money  by  bills  of  exchange,^  and 
of  making  profit  upon  loans.  The  utility 
of  this  was  found  so  great,  especially  by 
the  Italian  cleigy,  who  thus  in  an  easy 
manner  drew  the  income  of  their  trans- 
alpine benefices,  that,  in  spite  of  much 
obloquy,  the  Lombard  usurers  established 
themselves  in  every  country;  and  the 
general  progress  of  commerce  wore  off 
the  bigotry  that  had  obstructed  their 
reception.  A  distinction  was  made  be^ 
tween  moderate  and  exorbitant  interest  ^ 
and  though  the  casuists  did  not  acquiesce 


*  Martepoe,  TlMaaanM  AsecdoCiRum,  t  i^  p> 
96i. 

t  Velly.  t.  iv..  p,  136. 

i  The  city  of  Oahon,  in  Qveivf ,  the  nodani 
department  of  the  Lol,  produced  a  tribe  of  isoney- 
dealen.  The  Oauieioi  afe  almoat  at  often  noticei} 
ae  the  Lombard«.--See  the  ajlicle  in  Da  Canga 
In  Lombardy,  Asti,  a  city  of  no  great  note  in  othinr 
respects,  was  famous  for  the  aame  departmeat  oC 
commerce. 

^  There  were  three  apeciet  of  ptpor  eredit  h 
the  dealings  of  merebants :  L  General  Isttera  of 
credit,  not  directed  to  any  one,  which  are  not  oar 
common  in  the  Levant ;  2.  Orders  to  pay  money 
to  a  particular  person ;  d.  Bills  of  exchange  rag»' 
larly  negotiable.— Boooher,  t.  vL,  p.  631.  tnstWMOf 
of  the  first  are  mentioned  by  Wacpherson  siboa^ 
1200,  p.  367.  The  second  species  was  introduced 
by  the  Jews  about  11S3  fCapmany*  t.  i.,  p.  297), 
but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  last  a^ige  of 
tho  progress  was  reached  nearly  so  soon.  An  in- 
strojnent  in  Rymer,  however,  of  the  year  1364  (t 
vi.,  p.  495),  mentions  litera»  cambitoiis,  which  seem 
to  have  been  negotiable  bills ;  and  by  1400  they 
were  drawn  in  sets,  and  worded  exactly  ta  m 
presont,— Macpfaerson,  p.  614,  and  Beckman,  His> 
tory  of  Inventions,  vol.  lii.,  p.  430,  give  from  Ca^ 
many  an  actoal  jp^cedsnt  of  a  l)iU  daM  is  MOt. 
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Ill  this  legd!  reg[Qlati(m,  yet  H  satisfied^ 
^tren  in  superstitious  times,  the  couseien- 
aes  oi  prorident  traders.*  The  Itftlifttt 
bankers  were  frequently  allowed  to  farm 
die  customs  in  England,  as  a  security^ 
perhaps,  for  loans  which  were  not  reir 
punctually  repaid.f  In  1345,  the  Bardi 
at  Florence,  the  greatest  coitfpany  in 
Haly,  became  bankrupt,  Edward  III. 
owing  them  in  principal  and  imerest 
900,000  gold  flonns.  Another,  the  Pe- 
nizzi,  failed  at  the  same  time,  berirg 
creditors  to  Edward  for  000,000  florins. 
The  King  of  Sicily  owed  100,000  florins 
to  each  of  these  bankers.  Their  fkilure 
iBTolved,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  Flor- 
entine citizens,  and  was  a  heary  inisfor>' 
tune  to  the  state.^ 

The  earliest  bank  of  deposite,  itlrstlttt- 
Btnka  of  ^^  ^^  ^^®  accommodation  of  pri** 
OniM  and  vate  merchants,  is  said  to  bUTe 
"'^•'*  been  that  of  Barcelona,  in  1401.^ 
The  banks  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
of  a  different  description.  Although  the 
fbrmer  of  these  two  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  antiquity,  having  been  formed, 
as  we  are  toM,  in  the  twetflh  cenlary, 
yet  its  early  history  is  not  so  clear  as 
tbat  of  Genoa,  nor  Hs  political  impor-* 
tance  so  reniaricable,  however  similar 
might  be  its  origin.)  During  the  wan 
of  Genoa  in  the  fourteenth  century,  she 
bad  borrowed  large  sums  of  private  cil»- 


*  Urary  was  looked  upon  with  honor  bv  0)xr. 
£iifl(li8h  diTinei  long  after  the  reformationb  Fleury, 
in  his  histitatioDS  aa  Droit  Ecclesiastiqae,  t.  iii,  p. 
139,  has  shown  the  snbterfnses  to  which  men  had 
leMarse  in  ovder  to  evade  mis  prohiMlioiL  It  is 
an  unhappy  truth,  that  great  part  of  the  attentiba 
devoted  to  the  best  of  sciences,  ethics  and  jiuris- 
prudence,  has  been  employed  to  weaken  principles 
tSiat  ought  never  to  have  been  acknowledged. 

One  species  of  usury,  and  that  of  the  htgikest  in- 
portance  to  eommerce,  was  always  pennitted,  oa 
aecoant  of  the  lisk  that  attended  it.  This  was 
marine  ensurance,  which  coukl  not  have  existed 
uutil  moneywas  considered  in  itself  as  a  source 
of  profit.  The  earliest  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  ensurance  are  those  of  Barcelona  in  1433 ;  but 
the  practice  was,  of  course,  earlier  than  these, 
though  not  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  net  mentioned 
in  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  nor  m  any  of  the  Han- 
aeatic  laws  of  the  fourteenth  century  .^Beckman, 
vol.  i.,  p.  388.  This  author,  not  being  aware  of  the 
Bareelonese  Taws  on  this  subject  published  by 
Csfpmany,  supposes  the  first  provisions  regulating 
inrine  assurance  to  have  been  made  at  PTorence 
in  1523. 

*  Macpherson,  p.  487,  et  alibi.  They  had  praJb- 
■bly  excellent  bargains :  in  1329  the  Bardi  ^med 
all  the  customs  in  England  for  20/.  a  day.  But, 
in  1362,  the  customs  had  produced  841 H.,  and  half 
a  century  of  great  improvement  had  elapsed. 

t  Tillani,  1.  xii.,  c.  95, 87.  He  calls  these  two 
banking-houses  the  pillars  which  snstaised  gtwC 
part  of  the  commerce  of  CPhristendom. 

6  €lapmany,  t  i,  p.  213. 

if  Hacphefson,  p.  341,  fitouk  Bamto.  The  bank 
at  Venice  is  refetxed  to  1171. 


zens,  to  whom  tlte  revenves  were  pledged 
for  repayment  The  republic  o(  Florence 
had  set  a  x^cent,  though  not  a  very  e» 
cotfraging  eacample  of  a  public  loaa,  to* 
defray  the  expcwM  of  her  war  agaimi 
Maetino  d^a  Seala,  in  1330.  The  chief 
mercantde  ilmis,  as  weli  as  individiiat 
CFtiaens,  furnished  money  on  an  assigns- 
meat  of  the  taxes,  receiving  fifteen  per 
cent,  interest;  which  appears  to  have 
been  above  the  rate  of  private  usury.* 
The  state  was  not  unreasonably  coDsi<^ 
ered  a  worse  defotoi^  ton  some  of  he» 
citizens ;  for  in  a  few  years  these  loane 
were  consolidated  into  a  general  fund,  o* 
numte,  with  some  deduction  iroHi  the  cap^ 
ital,  and  a  great  diminution  of  interest;, 
so  that  an  original  debt  of  one  hundred 
florins  sold  only  for  tweBty*five.t  But 
I  have  not  found  that  these  creditom 
formed  at  Florence  a  corporale  body,  ol* 
took  any  part,  as  sueh,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  repubkc.  The  case  was  different  al 
Genoa.  As  a  security  at  Isast  for  theip 
interest,  the  subscribers  to  poUic  loan» 
were  permitted  to  receive  the  produeer 
of  the  taxes  by  their  own  colleetoffSy 
paying  the  excess  hito  the  treasuryw 
The  number,  and  distinct  classes  of  thean 
subscribers  becoming  at  length  inconve*^ 
nient,  they  were  formed  about  the  yea» 
1467  into  a  single  corporaAionv  called  the 
Bank  of  St.  George,  which  was  fromr 
that  time  the  sole  national  creditor  and 
mortgagee.  The  gb  vernment  of  this  was" 
intrusted  to  eight  protectors.  It  soobi 
became  almost  independent  of  the  statei 
Every  senator,  on  hie  admission,  swore 
to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  banli^ 
which  were  cmifinned  by  the  pope,  anch 
even  by  the  emperor.  The  buik  intern- 
posed  its  advice  in  every  measure  of 
government,  and  generally,  an  is  admits 
ted,  to  the  public  advantage.  It  eqjui^ 
ped  ammments  at  its  own  expense,  one 
of  which  subdned  the  Mand  of  Corsica.^ 
and  this  acquisition,  like  thoee  of  oun 
great  Indian  corporation,  was  long  syl>» 
ject  to  a  company  of  merchants,  witban^ 
any  interference  of  the  mother  country.|i 
The  increasing  wealth  of  Europe^ 
whether  derived  from  internal  rncnaas  <r 
improvement  or  foreign  com-  domewkua- 
merce,  di^ayed  itself  in  more  !«**"»"' 
ex|»ensive  consumption,  and  greater  r^ 
flnements  of  domestie  life.  But  these 
effects  were  for  a  long  time  very  gradi* 
ual,  each  generation  making  a  few  stepl^ 


*  O.  Viilani,  1.  zL,  c.  49. 

t  Ifatt  Viilani,  p.  327  (an  Maratort,  Sotipt  Km 
Kal.,  t.  xiv.). 

t  Bizani  Ifiat.  Genoenst,  p.  797  ( Ant«verp(  159n> 
llachiavellif  StorimFiamitiiia^i  nit. 
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in  the  progress,  which  are  hardly  discern- 
ible except  by  an  attentive  inquirer.  It 
is  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  an  accelerated  impulse  ap- 
pears to  be  given  to  society.  The  just 
government  and  suppreaaion  of  disorder 
under  St.  Louis,  and  the  peaceful  temper 
of  his  brother  AlfonzO)  count  of  Toulouse 
and  Poitou,  gave  France  leisure  to  avail 
herself  of  her  admirable  fertility.  Eng- 
land, that  to  a  soil  not  perhaps  inferior 
to  that  of  France,  united  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  an  insular  position,  and  was 
invigorated,  above  all,  by  her  free  consti- 
tution, and  the  steady  industriousness  of 
her  people,  rose  with  a  pretty  uniform 
motion  rrom  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It- 
aly, though  the  better  days  of  freedom 
had  passed  away  in  most  of  her  repub- 
lics, made  a  rapid  transition  from  simpli- 
city to  refinement.  "In  those  times,'* 
says  a  writer  about  the  year  1300,  speak- 
ing of  the  age  of  Frederick  II.,  "the 
manners  of  the  Italians  were  rude.  A 
man  and  his  wife  ate  off  the  same  plate. 
There  was  no  wooden-handled  knives, 
nor  more  than  one  or  two  drinking-cups 
in  the  house.  Candles  of  wax  or  tallow 
were  unknown :  a  servant  held  a  torch 
during  supper.  The  clothes  of  men 
were  of  leather  unlined :  scarcely  any 
gold  or  silver  was  seen  on  their  dress. 
The  common  people  ate  flesh  but  three 
times  a  week,  and  kept  their  cold  meat 
for  supper.  Many  did  not  drink  wine  in 
summer.  A  smaU  stock  of  corn  seemed 
riches.  The  portions  of  women  were 
small ;  their  dress,  even  after  marriage, 
was  simple.  The  pride  of  men  was  to 
be  well  provided  with  arms  and  horses ; 
that  of  the  nobility  to  have  lofty  towers, 
of  which  all  the  cities  in  Italy  were  full. 
But  now  frugality  has  been'  changed  for 
sumptuousness ;  every  thing  exquisite  is 
sought  after  in  dress :  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
ailks,  and  rich  furs.  Foreign  wines  and 
rich  meats  are  required.  Hence  usury, 
rapine,  fraud,  tyranny,"*  &c.  This  pas- 
sage is  supported  by  other  testimonies 
nearly  of  the  same  time.  The  conquest 
of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1266, 

*  Ricobaldus  Ferracensis,  apud  Murat.,  Dissert. 
S3.  Francisc.  Pippinus,  ibidem.  Maratori  en- 
dearoars  to  extenuate  the  anthority  of  this  passage, 
on  account  of  some  more  ancient  writers  who  com- 
I>lain  of  the  luxury  of  their  times,  and  of  some  par- 
ticalar  instances  of  magnificence  and  expense.  But 
Ricobaldi alludes,  as  Muratori  himself  admito,  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  not  to  that 
of  courts,  which  in  all  a^es  might  occasionally  dis- 
play considerable  splendour.  I  see  nothing  to 
weaken  so  explicit  a  testimony  of  a  contemporary, 
which  in  fact  is  confirmed  by  many  writers  of  the 
next  age,  who,  according  to  the  practice  of  Italian 
ehioniclen,  have  copied  it  as  their  own. 


seems  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  increas- 
ing luxury  throughout  Italy,  His  Pro- 
vencal knights  with  their  plumed  helmets 
and  golden  collars,  the  chariot  of  hit 
queen  covered  with  blue  velvet,  and 
sprinkled  with  lilies  of  gold,  astonished 
the  citizens  of  Naples.*  Provence  bad 
enjoyed  a  long  tranquillity,  the  natural 
source  of  luxurious  magnificence ;  and 
Italy,  now  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  the 
empire,  soon  reaped  the  same  fruit  of  a 
condition  more  easy  and  peaceful  than 
had  been  her  lot  for  several  ages.  Dante 
speaks  of  the  change  of  maimers  cU  Flor- 
ence, from  simplicity  and  virtue  to  re- 
finement and  dissoluteness,  in  terms  very 
nearly  similar  to  those  quoted  above. f 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  continued  to  be  a  rapid  but  steady 
progression  in  England,  of  what  we  may 
denominate  elegance,  improvement,  or 
luxury ;  and  if  this  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended in  France,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  unusual  calamities  which  befell  that 
country  under  Philip  of  Valois  and  his 
son.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
English  wars,  an  excessive  fondness  for 
dress  is  said  to  have  distinguished  not 
only  the  higher  ranks,  but  the  burghers, 
whose  foolish  emulation  at  least  indicate* 
their  easy  circumstances.^  Modes  of 
dress  hardly  perhaps  deserve  our  notice 
on  their  own  account ;  yet,  so  far  as  their 
universal  prevalence  was  a  symptom  of 
diffused  wealth,  we  should  not  overlook 
either  the  invectives  bestowed  by  the 
clergy  on  the  fantastic  extravagances  of 
fashion,  or  the  sumptuary  laws  by  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  restrain  them. 

The  principle  of  sumptuary  laws  was 
partly  derived  from  the  small  sampmary 
republics  of  antiquity,  which  ^^^ 
might  perhaps  require  that  security  for 
public  spirit  and  equal  rights;  partly 
from  the  austere  and  injudicious  theory 


•  Murat.,  Dissert.  23. 
t  BeUincion  Berti  vid*  io  andar  cinto 
Di  cuojo  e  d*oaso,  e  venir  dallo  specchio 
La  donna  sua  senza  '1  viso  dipinta 
E  Tidi  quel  di  Nerli,  e  quel  del  Vecchio 
Esser  content!  alia  pelle  scoveru, 
£  sue  donne  al  fuse  ed  al  pennechio. 

Paradis.,  canto  xv. 
See  too  the  rest  of  this  canto.  But  this  is  pot 
in  the  mouth  of  Cacclaguida,  the  poet's  ancestor, 
who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  twelfth  centory. 
The  change,  however,  was  probably  subsequent  to 
1250,  when  the  times  of  wealth  ana  tuibnieoce  be- 
gan at  Florence. 

t  Velly,  t.  vui.,  p.  352.  The  second  continoator 
of  Nangis  vehemently  inveiffhs  against  the  long 
beards  and  short  breeches  of  his  sge ;  after  the  in* 
troduction  of  which  novelties,  he  judiciously  ob> 
serves,  the  French  were  much  more  disposed  to  ran 
away  from  their  enemies  than  before.— Spicile- 
gium,  t.  iii.,  p.  105. 
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of  religion  disseminated  by  the  clergy. 
Tliese  prejudices  united  to  render  all  in- 
crease of  general  comforts  odious  under 
the  name  of  luxury ;  and  a  third  motive, 
more  powerful  than  either,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  great  regard  any  thing 
like  imitation  in  those  beneath  them,  co- 
operated to  produce  a  sort  of  restrictive 
code  in  the  laws  of  Europe.  Some  of 
these  regulations  are  more  ancient ;  but 
the  chief  part  were  enacted,  both  in 
France  and  England,  during  the  four- 
teenth century ;  extending  to  expenses 
of  the  table  as  well  as  apparel.  The 
first  statute  of  this  description  in  our  own 
country  was,  however,  repealed  the  next 
year  ;*  and  subsequent  provisions  were 
entirely  disregarded  by  a  nation  which 
valued  hberty  and  commerce  too  much 
to  obey  laws  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  both.  Laws  indeed  designed  by  those 
governments  to  restrain  the  extravagance 
of  their  subjects,  may  well  justify  the  se- 
vere indignation  which  Adam  Smith  has 
poured  upon  all  such  interference  with 
private  expenditure.  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  were  undoubtedly  more 
egregious  spendthrifts  than  any  others 
in  their  dominions ;  and  contributed  far 
more  by  their  love  of  pageantry  to  excite 
a  taste  for  di8si{)ation  m  their  people, 
than  by  their  ordinances  to  repress  it. 

Mussus,  an  historian  of  Placentia,  has 
Domeatic  ^®^^  *  pretty  copious  account  of 
manners  the  prevailing  manners  among 
ofittiy.  jjjg  countrymen  about  1388,  and 
expressly  contrasts  their  more  luxurious 
living  with  the  style  of  their  ancestors 
seventy  years  before ;  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  had  already  made  considera- 
ble steps  towards  refinement  This  pas- 
sage is  highly  interesting;  because  it 
shows  the  regular  tenour  of  domestic 
economy  in  an  Italian  city,  rather  than 
a  mere  display  of  individual  magnifi- 
cence, as  in  most  of  the  facts  collected 
by  our  own  and  the  French  antiquaries. 
Efut,it  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in 
this  placet  No  other  country,  perhaps, 
could  exhibit  so  fair  a  picture  of  middle 
life :  in  France,  the  burghers  and  even 
the  inferior  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 


*  37  E.  III.  Rep.  38  E.  III.  Several  other 
statutes  of  a  similar  nature  were  passed  in  this 
and  the  ensuing  reisn.  In  France  there  were 
ramptnary  laws  aaola  as  Charlemagne,  prohibiting 
or  taxing  the  use  of  furs;  but  the  first  extensive 
reflation  was  under  Philip  the  Fair. — Velly,  t. 
vii.,  p.  64 ;  t.  zi.,  p.  190.  Toese  attempts  to  re- 
strain what  cannot  be  restrained  continued  even 
down  to  ITOO.^De  la  Mare,  Trait6  de  la  Police,  t. 
L,  1.  iii. 

t  Muratori,  Antichit4  Italiane,  Dissert.  S3,  t  i, 
p.  325.  I 


iil^  a  state  of  poverty  at  this  period,  which 
they  concealed  by  an  affectation  of  orna- 
ment ;  while  our  English  yeomanry  and 
tradesmen  were  more  anxious  to  invigo- 
rate their  bodies  by  a  generous  diet,  than 
to  dwell  in  well-furnished  houses,  or  to 
find  comfort  in  clesmliness  and  elegance.* 
The  German  cities,  however,  had  acqui- 
red with  liberty  the  spirit  of  improvement 
and  industry.  From  the  time  that  Henry 
V.  admitted  their  artisans  to  the  privi- 
leges of  free  burghers,  they  became  more 
and  more  prosperous  ;t  while  the  steadi- 
ness and  frugality  of  the  German  char- 
acter compensated  for  some  disadvanta- 
ges arising  out  of  their  inland  situation. 
Spire,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  and  Augs- 
burg, were  not  indeed  like  the  rich  Mar- 
kets of  London  and  Bruges,  nor  could 
their  burghers  rival  the  princely  mer- 
chants of  Italy;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  competence  difinsed  over  a 
large  class  of  industrious  freemen ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  poli- 
test Italians  could  extol  their  splendid 
and  well-furnished  dwellings,  their  rich 
apparel,  their  easy  and  affluent  mode  of 
living,  the  security  of  their  rights,  and  just 
equality  of  their  laws.^ 

*  These  English,  said  the  Spaniards  who  cams 
over  with  Philip  IL,  have  their  houses  made  of 
sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so  well  at 
the  king.— Harrison's  Description  of  Britain,  pre- 
fixed to  Holingshed,  vol.  i.,  p.  315  (edit.  1807). 

t  Ffeffel,  1. 1.,  p.  293, 

t  iEneas  Sylvius,  de  Moribus  Germanorum 
This  treatise  is  an  amplified  panegyric  upon  Ger* 
many,  and  contains  several  curious  passages :  they 
must  be  taken  perhaps  with  some  allowance ;  for 
the  drift  of  the  whole  is  to  persuade  the  Germans 
that  so  rich  and  noble  a  country  could  afford  a  lit- 
tle money  for  the  poor  pope.  Civitates  quas  vocant 
liberas,  cum,  Imperatori  sol&m  subjiciuntur,  cujus 
ju gum  est  instar  Ubertatis ;  nee  profecto  usquam 
gentium  tanta  libertas  est,  quantft  fruuntur  hujus- 
cemodi  civitates.  Nam  populi  quos  Itali  vocant 
Hberos,  hi  potissimdm  serviunt,  sive  Venetias  in- 
spectes,  sive  Florentiam  aut  Csnas,  in  quibus  el- 
ves, prster  paucos  qui  reliquos  ducunt,  loco  man- 
cipiorum  haoentur.  Cum  nee  rebus  suis  uti,  ut  U- 
bet,  vel  fari  qus  velint,  et  gravissimis  opprimuntur 
pecuniarum  ezactionibus.  ApUd  Germanos  omnia 
leta  sunt,  omnia  jucunda;  nemo  suis  privatur 
bonis.  Salva  cuique  sua  hsreditas  est,  nuUi  nisi 
nocenti  magistratus  nocent.  Nee  apud  eos  factio- 
nes  sicut  apud  Italas  urbes  grassantur.  Sunt  au- 
tem  supra  centum  civitates  hAc  libertate  fruentes, 
p.  ]058. 

In  snother  part  of  his  work  p.  719,  he  gives  a 
speciouis  account  of  Vienna.  The  houses,  he  says, 
had  glass  windows  and  iron  doors.  Fenestra  un- 
dique  vitreae  perlucent,  et  ostia  plemmque  ferrea. 
In  domibus  multa  et  munda  supellex.  Alts  domus 
magnificsque  visuntur.  Unum  id  dedecori  est, 
qu(xi  tecta  plerumoue  tigno  conte?nnt,  pauca  la- 
tere. CiDtera  SBdincia  muro  lapideo  consistunt. 
Pict«  domus  et  exterius  et  interius  splendent.  Ci 
vitatis  populus  50,000  communiamtium  creditur.  I 
suppose  this  gives  at  least  double  for  the  total  pop- 
ulation.   He  procMda  to  represent  the  manners  d 
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JSo  ebivter  id  the  liMiUwy  of  natwnid 
jnannen  would  ilk^traie  00  well,  if  duly 
exeoitted,  tto  fOogreaB  of  sootid  life,  h$ 
ckuaku-  U»tdeilic»tedtodonie(iUe«fGlu- 
lecture.  tecture.  The  U^ams  oi  f^t»$ 
and  of  amasements  4fe  generally  jcapii^ 
cjkme  aod  iivedodblie  to  rule ;  but  every 
isbange  in  the  dwellings  of  mankind^  from 
tiie  rudest  w^^den  cabin  to  the  etately 
«[iansiQD«  has  been  dictated  by  some  prin- 
ciple of  eow^eikience,  neatness,  comfort, 
<or  mi^gnificence.  Yet  this  most  interest- 
ing field  of  research  has  been  less  beaten 
hy  our  antiquasies  than  others  compar- 
atirely  barren.  I  do  not  pretend  io  a 
pomplete  jmowiledge  of  what  has  been 
written  by  tjbese  learned  inquirers ;  but  I 
£im  t>nly  name  one  book  in  which  the 
mvH  architecture  of  our  ancestors  had 
been  sketched)  loosely  indeed,  but  with 
i(  superior  hand ;  and  another  in  which  it 
is  partially  noticed.  I  mean  by  the  first, 
»  chapter  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wfait- 
aker's  History  of  Whalley;  and  by  the 
second,  Mr.  King's  Essays  oq  ancient 
Castles  in  the  Arch«eologid^*  Of  these 
I  shall  vmkB  free  use  in  the  following 
paragraphs^ 

The  most  ancient  bwldings  which  we 
can  trace  in  this  island,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans,  were  circular  tow- 
ers of  no  great  size,  whereof  many  re- 
tnain  in  Scotland;  erected  either  on  a 
natural  eminence,  or  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  earth.  Such  are  Oonisborough 
Castle  in  Yorkshire,  and  Castleton  in 
Derbyshire,  built  perhaps  before  the  con- 
quest.f  To  the  lower  chambers  of  those 
gloomy  keeps  there  was  no  admisaioii  of 
light  or  air,  except  through  long  narrow 
loopholes  and  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Regular  windows  were  made  in  the  upper 

the  city  in  a  less  fayoarable  point  of  view,  charginf 
the  citizens  with  g-luttony  and  Ubertinisin*  the  no- 
pility  with  oppression,  the  judges  with  corruption^ 
4S(c.  Vienna  probably  had  tne  vices  of  a  Nourishing 
pity ;  but  the  love  oi  amplification  in  so  rhetorical 
S  writer  as  ^neas  Sylvius  weakena  the  value  of 
bis  testimony,  00  whichever  side  it  is  givea 

*  Vols.  iv.  and  vi. 

t  Mr.  Lysons  refers  Castleton  to  the  age  of  Will- 
juun  the  Conqueror,  but  without  giving  any  reasons. 
— Lysons's  Derbyshire,  p.  ccxxxvi.  Mr.  King  had 
aatisfied  himself  that  it  was  built  durioyg  the  Hep- 
tarchy, and  even  before  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
pns  to  ChrisJianit/ ;  but  in^  this  he  gave  the  reins, 
9H  usual,  to  his  imagination,  which  as  much  ex- 
ceeded his  learning  as  the  latter  did  his  judgment 
Conisborough  should  seem,  by  the  name,  to  have 
been  a  royal  residence,  which  it  certainly  never 
was  after  the  conquest.  But  if  the  engravings  of 
the  decorative  parts  in  ArchseologiA,  vol.  vi.,  p.  944, 
are  not  remarkably  inaccurate,  the  architecture  is 
too  elegant  for  the  Danes,  much  more  for  the  un-> 
inverted  Saxons.  Both  these  castles  are  enclo- 
sed by  a  court  or  ballium,  with  a  forti&edeptrance; 
)ike  those  erected  by  tbp  Normana^ 
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lAickneas  of  the  walls,  aod  some  martoi 
of  slAention  both  to  convenience  and  d«c* 
oration  in  these  structures,  we  might  b« 
ifldiuced  to  consider  them  as  rather  in- 
tended  loj  security  during  the  transient 
inroad  of  an  enemy,  than  tor  a  chieftajn's 
usual  residence.  They  bear  a  close  re- 
senihhlance,  except  by  their  circular  iona 
and  more  insulated  situation,  to  the  peels, 
or  square  towers  of  three  or  four  sto- 
nes, which  are  still  found  contiguous  to 
ancient  mansion-houses^  themselves  far 
more  ancient,  in  the  northern  counties,* 
and  seem  to  have  been  designed  for 
places  of  refuge. 

In  course  of  time,  the  barons  wha 
owned  these  eastles  began  to  eovei  % 
more  comfortaUe  dwelUng.  The  keep 
was  either  much  enlarged,  or  altogether 
relinquished  as  a  place  of  residence*  eip- 
cept  in  time  of  siege ;  while  more  convex 
nient  apartments  were  sometimes  erects 
ed  in  Urn  tower  of  entrance,  over  the 
great  gatewayi  which  led  to  the  inner 
ballium  or  courtyard.  Thus  at  Tun^ 
bridge  Castle,  this  pari  o{  which  is  refer<> 
red  by  Mr.  King  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  was  a  room 
twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen  on  eadi 
side  of  the  gateway ;  another  above,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  with  an  interme^ 
diate  room  over  the  entrance ;  and  one 
large  apartment  on  a  second  floor  occu- 
pying the  whole  space,  aod  intended  for 
state.  The  windows  in  Uiis  class  of  caSi- 
Ues  were  still  little  better  than  loopholes 
on  the  basement  story,  but  ip  the  upper 
rooms  oAen  laige  and  beautifully  orna* 
mented,  though  always  looking  inwards 
to  the  courV  Edward  L  introduced  » 
more  splendid  and  convenient  style  of 
castles,  containing  many  habitable  tow* 
ers,  with  communicaung  apartments. 
Conway  and  Carnarvon  will  be  familiar 
examples.  The  next  innovation  was  the 
castlS'Hpalace ;  of  which  Windsor,  if  not 
(}uite  the  earliest,  is  the  most  naagnificeni 
instance.  Alnwick,  Naworth,Harewood, 
Spofforth,  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick, 
were  all  built  upon  this  scheme  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  subsequent 
enlargements  have  rendered  caution  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  their  original  re> 
mains.  "The  odd  mixture,"  says  Mr. 
King,  "  of  convenience  and  magnificence 
with  cautious  designs  for  protection  and 
defence,  and  with  the  inconveniences  of 
the  former  confined  plan  of  a  close  for- 
tress, is  very  striking.'^  The  provisions 
for  defence  became  now,  however,  little 

*  WbitAker*s  Hilt,  of  Whalley  Ljmm*BCw^ 
beiland,  p.  ccvi 
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won  iYmxk  nugatory;  hage  arched  win- 
dows, Hke  those  of  cathedrals,  were  in- 
troduced into  hidls,  and  this  change  in  ar- 
ehitectuiv  manifestly  bears  witness  to 
the  cessation  of  bwonial  wars,  and  the 
kisereafting  love  of  Milendour  in  the  reign 
•f  Edward  III. 

To  these  snoceeded  the  castellated 
houses  of  the  fifteenth  century;  such  as 
Herstmonceux  in  Sussex,  Haddon  Hall 
in  Derbyshire,  and  the  older  part  of 
Knowle  in  Kent.*  They  resembled  for- 
tified castles  in  their  strong  gateways, 
^ir  turrets  and  battlements,  to  erect 
which  a  royal  license  was  necessary,  but 
their  defensive  strength  could  only  have 
availed  against  a  sudden  affinavpr  attempt 
at  forcible  dispossession.  They  were  al- 
ways built  round  one  or  two  courtyards, 
the  circumference  of  the  first,  when  there 
were  two,  being  occupied  by  the  ofilces 
and  servants*  rooms,  that  of  the  seocHid 
by  the  state-apartments.  Regular  quad- 
rangular houses,  not  castellated,  were 
sometimes  built  during  the  same  age,  and 
vnder  Henry  Vli.  became  universal  in 
the  superior  style  of  domestic  ajrchitec- 
ture.t  The  quadrangular  form,  as  well 
from  security  and  convmiiettce  as  from 
imitation  of  conventual  houses,  which 
were  always  constructed  upon  that  mod- 
el* was  generally  preferred;  even  where 
the  dwelling-house,  as  indeed  was  usual, 
only  took  up  one  side  of  the  enclosure, 
and  the  remaining  three  contained  the 
offices,  stables,  and  farm-bnildings,  with 
walls  of  communication.  Several  very  old 
parsonages .  appear  to  have  been  buUt  in 
this  manner.]:  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  fragments  of  houses 
ii^iabited  by  the  gentry  before  the  reign, 
at  soonest,  of  Edward  UL,  or  even  to 
trace  them  by  engravings  in  the  older  to- 
pographical worics ;  not  only  from  the  di- 
lapidations of  time,  but  because  very  few 
considerable  mansions  had  been  erected 
by  that  class.  A  great  part  of  England 
affords  no  stone  fit  for  building ;  and  the 
vast,  though  unfortunately  not  mexhaust- 
ible  resources  of  her  oak  forests,  were 
easily  applied  to  less  durable  and  magnif- 
icent structures.  A  frame  of  massive 
timber,  independent  of  walls,  and  resem- 
bling the  inverted  hull  of  a  large  ship, 
formed  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  an  an- 
cient hall;  the  principal  beams  springing 
from  the  ground  naturally  eurved*,  and 


*  The  rains  of  Heratraonceax  are,  I  believe, 
tolerably  authentic  remains  of  Henry  VI.'s  age, 
but  a  modem  antiquary  asserts  that  only  one  of 
the  courts  at  Haddon  Hall  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tnry  — Lysons's  Dai^shira. 

t  Archeologia,  toK  vi. 

t  Blomefidd's  Norfolk,  t^  iii.,  i^  MS. 
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intervals  of  these  were  filled  op  with  hor* 
izontal  planks;  but  in  the  earlier  build* 
ings,  at  least  in  some  districts,  no  port 
of  the  walls  was  of  atone.*  Stone 
houses  are  however  mentioned  as  be^ 
kmging  to  citizens  of  London,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Heniy  II.  ;\  and,  though  not 
often  perhaps  regulaily  hewn  atones,  yet 
those  scattered  over  the  soil,  or  dug 
from  flint  quarries,  bound  together  with 
a  very  strong  and  duraUe  cement,  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  manorial 
houses,  especially  in  the  western  eoun« 
ties,  and  other  parts  where  that  material 
is  easily  procured.^  Gradually,  even  in 
timber  buildings,  the  intervals  of  the 
main  beams,  which  now  became  perpen* 
dicular,  not  throwing  off  their  curved 
springers  till  they  reached  a  considerable 
height,  were  occupied  by  atone  waMs,  or, 
where  stone  was  expensive,  by  mortar 
or  plaster,  intersected  by  horizontal  of 
diag(mal  beams,  grooved  into  the  {nineU 
pal  piers.  ^  This  mode  of  buiiding  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  famil* 
iar  to  our  eyes  in  the  older  streets  of  the 
metropolis  and  other  towns,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  couitry.}  Early  in  the  four« 
teenth  century,  the  art  of  building  with 
brick,  which  had  been  lost  since  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  was  introduced,  probably 
from  Flanders.  Though  several  edifices 
of  that  age  are  constructed  with  this  ma- 
terial, it  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VL^f  Many  con 
siderable  houses  as  weH  as  public  build* 
ings  were  erected  with  bricks  during  his 
reign  and  that  of  Edward  IV.,  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  counties,  where  the  deficien- 
cv  of  stone  was  most  experienced.  Few, 
if  any,  brick  mansion-nouses  of  the  fif* 
teenth  century  exist,  except  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state;  but  Queen's  College  and 
Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  part  of 
Eton  College,  are  subsisting  witnesses  to 
the  durability  of  the  material  as  it  was 
then  employed. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  neBnimsef 
that  the  English  gentry  were  ordinary  maa. 
lodged  in  stately  or  even  in  "lon-housw. 


•  Whitaker?8  Hist,  of  Whalley. 

f  Lyttleton,  t.  iv.,  p.  130. 

t  Harrison  says  that  fow  of  the  houses  of  the 
commonalty,  except  here  and  there  in  the  west 
coantry  towns,  were  made  of  stone,  p.  314.  Thje 
was  about  1570.  ^  Hist,  of  Whalley. 

R  The  ancient  manoors  and  houses  of  our  gen* 
tiemen,  says  Harrison,  are  yet,  and  for  the  most 
part,  of  strong  timber,  in  framing  whereof  our  car- 
penters have  been  and  are  worthily  preferred  be- 
fore those  of  like  science  among  all  other  nations. 
Howbeit  such  as  are  lately  bunded  ate  either  of 
brick  or  hard  atone,  or  DOth,  p.  316. 

^  Archsologia,  voL  L,  p.  143 :  voL  ir.,  p.  tL 
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well-sized  houses.  Generally  speaking, 
their  dwellings  were  almost  as  inferi- 
or to  those  of  their  descendants  in 
capacity  as  they  were  in  convenience. 
The  usual  arrangement  consisted  of  an 
entrance-passage  running  through  the 
house,  with  a  hall  on  one  side,  a  parlour 
beyond,  and  one  or  two  chambers  above, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  kitchen,  pan- 
try, and  other  offices.*  Such  was  the 
ordinary  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  documents  and  engravings, 
but,  as  to  the  latter  period,  from  the  build- 
ings themselves,  sometimes,  though  not 
very  frequently,  occupied  by  families 
of  consideration,  more  often  converted 
into  farmhouses  or  distinct  tenements. 
Larger  structures  were  erected  by  men 
of  great  estates  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. ;  but  very 
few  can  be  traced  higher ;  and  such  has 
been  the  effect  of  time,  still  more  through 
the  advance  or  decline  of  famiUes,  and 
the  progress  of  architectural  improve- 
ment, than  the  natural  decay  of  these 
buildings,  that  I  should  conceive  it  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  house  in  England,  still  in- 
habited by  a  gentleman,  and  not  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  castles,  the  principal 
apartments  of  which  are  older  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  instances  at 
least  must  be  extremely  few.f 

France  by  no  means  appears  to  have 
made  a  greater  progress  than  our  own 
country  in  domestic  archiiecture.  Except 
fortified  castles,  I  do  not  find  in  the  work 
of  a  very  miscellaneous,  but  apparently 


•  Hist,  of  WhaUey.'  In  Strait's  View  of  Man- 
ners we  have  an  inventory  of  furnitare  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richard  Fermor,  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Pomfret,  at  Easton,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
another  in  that  of  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe.  Both 
these  houses  appear  to  have  been  of  the  dimen* 
aions  and  arrang(Bment  mentioned.  And  even  in 
houses  of  a  more  ample  extent,  the  bisection  of 
the  ground-plot  by  an  entrance-passage  was,  I  be- 
lieve, universal,  and  is  a  proof  of  antiquity.  Had- 
don  Hail  and  Penshurst  still  display  this  ancient 
arrangement,  which  has  been  altered  in  some  old 
houses.  About  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  perhaps  a 
little  sooner,  architects  began  to  perceive  the  ad- 
ditional grandeur  of  entering  the  great  hall  at 
once. 

t  Single  rooms,  windows,  doorways,  &c.,  of  an 
earlier  date  may  perhaps  not  unfrequently  be 
found ;  but  such  mstances  are  always  to  be  verified 
by  their  intrinsic  evidence,  not  by  the  tradition  of 
the  place.  The  most  remarkable  fragment  of  early 
buiiaing  which  I  have  anywhere  found  mentioned 
is  at  a  house  in  Berkshire,  called  Appleton,  where 
there  exists  a  sort  of  prodigy,  an  entrance-passage 
with  circular  arches  in  the  Saxon  style,  which 
must  probably  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
No  otner  private  house  in  England,  as  1  conceive, 
can  boast  of  such  a  monument  of  antiquity. — Ly- 
■ona^s  Berkahiie,  p.  212. 234. 


diligent  writer,*  any  considerable  dwell- 
ings mentioned  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  very  few  of  so  early  a 
date.f  Jacques  Coeur,  a  famous  mer- 
chant, unjustly  persecuted  by  that  princet 
ha(J  a  handsome  house  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  another  at  Beaumont-8ur-Oise.|  It  is 
obvious  that  the  long  calamities  which 
France  endured  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  must  have  retarded  tliis 
eminent  branch  of  national  improve- 
ment. 

Even  in  Itahr,  where,  from  the  size  of 
her  cities  and  social  refinements  of  her 
inhabitants,  greater  elegance  and  splen- 
dour in  building  were  justly  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  domestic  surchiteoture  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  did  not  attain  any  perfection. 
In  several  towns  the  houses  were  cover- 
ed with  thatch,  and  suffered  consequent- 
ly from  destructive  fires.  Costanzo,  a 
Neapolitan  historian  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  remarks  the  change 
of  manners  that  had  occurred  since  the 
reign  of  Joanna  II.,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  The  great  families 
under  the  queen  expended  sUl  their  wealth 
on  their  retainers,  and  placed  their  chief 
pride  in  bringing  them  into  the  field. 
They  were  ill  lodged,  not  sumptuously 
clothed,  nor  luxurious  in  their  tables. 
The  house  of  Caracciola,  high  steward 
of  that  princess,  one  of  the  i^ost  power- 
ful subjects  that  ever  existed,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  incom- 
parably below  his  station,  had  been  en- 
larged by  them,  as  insufficient  for  their 
accommodation.^  If  such  were  the  case 
in  the  city  of  Naples  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  may 


*  Melanges  tir^s  d*une  grande  bibliotheque,  par 
M.  de  Paulmy,  t.  iii.,  et  zzxi.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Le  Grand  d*A ussy  never  completed  that  part 
of  his  Vie  priv6e  des  FrauQais  which  was  to  hAva 
comprehended  the  history  of  civil  architecture. 
Villaret  has  slightly  noticed  its  state  about  1380, 
t.  ii.,  p.  141. 

t  Chenonceaux  in  Touriine  was  built  by  a 
nephew  of  Chancellor  Doprat ;  Gaillon  in  the  de> 
partment  of  Eure  by  Cardinal  Amboise ;  both  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thesa 
are  now  considered,  in  their  ruins,  as  among  the 
most  ancient  houses  in  Prance.  A  work  by  Da- 
cerceau  (Les  plus  excellena  BAtimens  de  France, 
1607)  gives  accurate  engravings  of  thirty  houses  ; 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  seem  all  to 
have  been  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  in 
that  age,  defence  was  naturally  an  object  in  con- 
structing a  French  mansion-house ;  and  where  de- 
fence is  to  be  regarded,  splendour  and  convenience 
must  give  way.  The  name  of  chateau  was  not 
retain^  without  meaning. 

t  Melanges  tir6s,  &c.,  t.  iii.  For  the  prosperity 
and  downfall  of  Jacques  Cosur,  see  Villaret,  t.  zvi., 
p.  11 ;  but  more  especially  Mm.  de  I'Acad.  des  In 
script.,  t.  xz.,  p.  500. 

6  Oiannone,  Ist.  di  Napoli,  t.  iiL,  p.  280. 
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guess  how  mean  were  the  habitations  in 
less  polished  parts  of  Europe. 

The  two  most  essential  improvements 
in?Mi(ion  of  ^'^  architecture  during  this  pe- 
chimneys      riod,  one  of  which  had  been 
wiif'***      missed    by   the    sagacity   of 
^    *'!'••     Greece  and  Rome,  were  chim- 
neys and  glass  windows.    Nothing  ap- 
parently can  be  more  simple  than  the 
former ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times 
had  been  content  to  let  the  smoke  escape 
by  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof; 
and  a  discovery,  of  which  Yitruvius  had 
not  a  gbmpse,  was  made  perhaps  in  this 
country,  by  some  forffotten  semi-barbari- 
an.   About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  use  of  chimneys  is  distinctly 
mentioned  in  England  and  in  Italy ;  but 
they  are  found  in  several  of  oivr  castles 
which  bear  a  much  older  date.*    This 
country  seems  to  have  lost  very  early 
the  art  of  making  glass,  which  was  pre- 
served in  France,  vmence  artificers  were 
brought  into  England  to  furnish  the  win- 
dows in  some  new  churches  during  the 
sevenHi  century  .f    It  is  said  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  few  ecclesiastical 
buildings  had  glazed  windows.:^    Suger, 
however,  a  century  before,  had  adorned 
his  great  work,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
with  windows,  not  only  glazed,  but  paint- 
ed ;^  and  I  presume  that  other  churches 
of  the  same  class,  both  in  France  and 
England,  especially    after    the    lancet- 
shaped  window  had  yielded  to  one  of 


«  Moratori,  Antich.  ItaL,  Dissert.  25,  p.  390. 
Beckmsn,  in  his  History  of  Inventions,  ▼ol.  i.,  a 
work  of  very  great  research,  cannot  trace  any  ex- 
plicit mention  of  chimneys  beyond  the  writings  of 
John  Villani,  wherein  however  they  are  not  noticed 
as  a  new  inventiwi.  Piers  Plowman,  a  few  years 
later  than  Yillani,  speaks  of  a  "  ehambre  with  a 
chimney"  in  which  nch  men  usually  dined.  Bat 
in  the  account-book  of  Bolton  Abbey,  under  the 
year  1311,  there  is  a  charge  pro  faciendocamino  in 
the  rectory-house  of  Gargrave.— Whitaker's  Hist. 
of  Craven,  p.  331.  This  may,  I  think,  have  been 
only  an  iron  stove  <^r  firepan;  though  Dr.  W., 
without  hesitation,  translates  it  a  chimney.  How- 
ever, Mr.  King,  in  bis  observations  on  ancient  cas- 
tles, Archaol.,  vol.  vi.,and  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  View 
of  Manners,  vol.  i.,  describes  chimneys  in  castles 
of  a  very  old  construction.  That  at  Conisborough 
in  Yorkshire  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention,  tmd 
carries  back  this  important  invention  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  Chimneys  are  still  more  modern  in 
France ;  and  seem,  according  to  Pauhny,  to  have 
come  into  common  use  since  the  midale  of  the 
seventeenth  centunr.  Jadis  nos  p^res  n'avoient 
quHm  unique  chauflK>ir,  qui  etoit  oomnran  k  toute 
nne  famille,  et  qaelquefois  k  plusieurs,  t.  iii.,  p. 
133.  In  another  place,  however,  he  says ;  II  parait 
que  les  tuvauz  de  chemin^es  £taient  d6jk  tres  en 
nsage  en  France,  t.  zxz.,  p.  232. 

t  Du  Cange,v.  Vitree.    Bentfaam's  History  of 
Ely,  p.  22. 

t  Matt.  Paris.    Tits  Abbatum  St.  Alb.  122. 

i  Racueildea  Hist,  t.  xii.,  p;  101. 


ampler  dimensions,  were  generally  dec- 
orated in  a  similar  manner.  Yet  glass  is 
said  not  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  France  before 
the  fourteenth  century;*  and  its  intro- 
duction into  England  was  probably  by  no 
means  carUer.  Nor  indeed  did  it  come 
into  general  use  during  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  Glazed  windows  were  con- 
sidered  as  moveable  furniture,  and  prob- 
ably bore  a  high  price.  When  the  earls 
of  Northumberland,  as  late  as  the  reiffn 
of  Elizabeth^  left  Alnwick  Castle,  the 
windows  were  taken  out  of  their  frames 
and  carefully  laid  by  .f 

But  if  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
fifteenth  century  would  not  seem  Fomiture 
very  spacious  or  convenient  at  of  »«>«»• 
present,  far  less  would  this  luxurious 
generation  be  content  with  their  internal 
accommodations.    A  gentleman's  house 
containing  three  or  four  beds  was  extra- 
ordinarily well  provided;  few  probably 
had  more  than  two.    The  walls  were 
commonly  bare,  without  wainscot  or  even 
plaster ;  except  that  some  great  houses 
were  furnished  with  hangine^s,  ana  that 
perhaps  hardly  so  soon  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add« 
that  neither  libraries  of  books  nor  pictures 
could  have  found  a  place  among  furni- 
ture.   Silver  plate  was  very  rare,  and 
hardly  used  for  the  table.    A  few  inven- 
tories of  furniture  that  still  remain  ex- 
hibit a  miserable  deficiency.;^    And  this 
was  incomparably  greater  in  private  gen- 
tlemen's houses  than  among  citizens,  and 
especially  foreign  merchants.    We  have 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  belonging  to 
Contarini,  a  rich  Venetian  trader,  at  his 
house  in  St.  Botolph's  Lane,  A.  D.  1481. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  less  than 
ten  beds,  and  glass  windows  are  especi- 
ally noticed  as  moveable  Aimiture.    No 
mention  however  is  made  of  chairs  or 
looking-glasses.^     If  we  compare  this 


♦  Paulmy,  t  iii.,  p.  138.  ViUar6t,  t.  xi.,  p.  141. 
Macpberson,  p.  679. 

t  riorthumberland  Household  Book,  preface, 
p.  16.  Bishop  Percy  says,  on  the  authority  of  Har 
rison,  that  glass  was  not  commonly  used  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

t  See  some  curious  valuations  of  furniture  and 
stock  in  trade  at  Colchester  in  1296  and  1301. 
Eden's  Introduet.  to  State  of  the  Poor,  p.  20  and 
25,  from  the  rolls  of  parliament.  A  carpenter's 
stock  was  valued  at  a  snilling,  and  consisted  of  five 
tools.  Other  tradesmen  were  ahnost  as  poor ;  but 
a  tanner's  stock,  if  there  is  no  mistake,  was  worth 
9/.  7s.  lOd,  more  than  ten  times  anjr  other.  Tanners 
were  principal  tradesmen,  the  chief  part  of  dress 
being  made  of  leather.  A  few  silver  cups  and 
spoons  are  the  only  articles  of  plate ;  and  as  the 
former  are  valued  bat  at  one  or  two  shillings,  they 
had,  I  suppose,  but  a  little  silver  on  the  rim. 

^  Nicboll'fe  lUostratioDa,  p.  119.    In  this  work 
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account,  however  triilijig  in  our  estima- 
tion, with  a  similar  inventory  of  furniture 
in  Skipton  Castle,  the  great  honour  of  the 
earls  of  Cumberlaild,  and  among  the  most 
splendid  mansions  of  the  north,  not  at 
the  same  period,  for  I  have  Jiot  found  any 
inventory  of  a  nobleman's  furniture  so 
ancient,  but  in  1573,  after  almost  a  cen- 
tury of  continual  improvement,  we  shall 
be  astonished  at  the  inferior  provision  of 
the  baronial  residence.  There  were  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  beds  in  this 
great  castle ;  nor  had  any  of  the  cham- 
bers either  chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.** 
It  is  in  this  sense,  probably,  that  we  must 
understand  JSneas  Sjrivius,  if  he  meant 
any  thing  more  than  to  express  a  travel- 
ler's discontent,  when  he  declares  that 
the  kings  of  Scotland  would  rejoice  to  be 
as  well  lodged  as  the  second  class  of  cit^ 
izens  at  Nuremberg.f  Few  burghers  of 
that  town  had  mansions,  I  presume,  equid 
to  the  palaces  of  Dumferlin  or  Stirling, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  bet- 
ter furnished. 
In  the  construction  of  farmhouses  and 


among  several  interesting  facts  of  the  sama  class, 
we  have  another  inventory  of  the  goods  of  **  John 
Fort,  late  Uw  king's  servant,"  who  died  about 
ISSU ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  probably  a  merchant.  The  honse 
consisted  of  a  ball,  parlour,  butterv,  and  kitchen. 
With  two  chambers,  and  one  smaller,  on  the  floor 
above ;  a  nspery,  or  linen  room,  and  three  garrets, 
besides  a  shop,  which  was  probably  detached. 
There  were  five  bedsteads  in  the  house,  and  on  the 
whole  a  great  deal  of  furniture  for  those  times ; 
much  more  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  inven- 
tory.  His  plate  is  valued  at  941 ;  his  jewels  at 
931. ;  his  funeral  expenses  come  to  731  6t.  -Sd, 
p.  119. 

*  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Graven,  p.  289.  A  better 
notion  of  the  accommodations  usual  in  the  rank 
immediately  below  may  be  collected  from  two 
inventories  published  by  Stmtt,  one  of  Mr.  Per- 
iBor's  house  at  Easton,  the  other  Sir  Adrian 
Foskswe's.^!  have  mentioned  the  siie  of  these 
gentlemen's  houses  already.  In  the  former,  the 
parlour  had  wainscot,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs ; 
the  chambers  above  had  two  best  beds,  and  there 
was  one  servant's  bed ;  but  the  inferior  servants 
had  onlv  mattresses  on  the  floor.  The  best  chsm- 
hers  had  window-shutters  and  curtains.  Mr.  Fer- 
mor,  being  a  merchant,  was  probably  better  sup- 
plied than  the  neighbooiing  gentry.  His  plate, 
however,  consisted  only  of  sixteen  spoons,  and  a 
few  goblets  and  a1e*pc^.  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe's 
opulence  appears  to  have  been  greater ;  he  had  a 
service  of  silver  plate,  and  his  parlour  was  fur- 
nished with  hangings.  This  was  m  1539 ;  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  a  knight  of  the  shire  a  hundred 
years  berore  would  have  rivalled  even  this  scsnty 
provision  of  moveables.— :Strutt's  View  of  Man- 
ners, vol.  iii.,  p.  63.  These  details,  trifling  as  they 
may  rppear,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
g[ive  an  idea  with  some  precision  of  a  state  of  na- 
tional wealth  so  totally  different  from  the  present. 

i  Guperent  tarn  egregie  Scotorum  reces  mi^m 
mediocres  N  uremberg»  cives  habitare.~2En.  Byiv. 
apod  Schmkit,  Hist,  des  AUem.,  t.  v.,  p.  610. 


cottages,  especially  the  latter, 
there  have  probably  been  fewer 
changes ;  and  those  it  would  be 
more  diMcult  to  follow.  No  building  of 
this  class  can  be  supposed  to  exist  of  the 
antiquity  to  which  the  present  work  is 
confined;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  document  as  to  the  inferior 
architecture  of  England,  so  valuable  as 
one  which  M.  de  Paulmy  has  quoted  fof 
that  of  France,  though  perhaps  more 
strictly  applicable  to  Italy,  an  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
being  a  translation  of  Crescentio's  work 
on  agriculture,  illustrating  the  customs, 
and,  amon^  other  things^  the  habitations 
of  the  agncultural  class.  According  to 
Paulmy^  there  is  no  other  difference  be- 
tween an  ancient  and  a  modem  fam»- 
house,  than  arises  from  the  introductioa 
of  tiled  roofs.*  In  the  original  work  of 
Crescentio,  a  native  of  Bologna,  who  com- 
posed this  treatise  on  rural  ailairs  about 
the  year  1300,  an  Italian  farmhouse, 
when  built  at  least  according  to  his  ^an» 
appears  to  have  been  commodious  ooth 
in  size  and  arrangement.^  Cottages  in 
England  seem  to  have  genersdly  consist- 
ed of  a  single  room,  without  division  of 
stories.  Chimneys  were  unknown  in 
such  dwellings  till  the  early  part  of  Eliz- 
abeth's reign,  when  a  very  rapid  and  sen- 
sible improvement  took  place  in  the  com- 
forts of  our  yeomanry  and  cottagers.^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  I  have  in- 
troduced  this  disadvantageous  Eode^aa- 
representation  of  civil  architec-  ticaiarcht- 
ture  as  a  proof  of  general  pov-  ***"*• 
erty  and  backwardness  in  the  refine* 
ments  of  life.  Considered  in  its  higher 
departments,  that  art  is  the  principal 
boast  of  the  middle  ages.  'The  commoa 
buildings,  especially  those  of  a  puUlc 
kind,  were  constructed  Math  skill  and  at- 
tention to  durability.  The  castellated 
style  displays  these  qualities  iu  greater 
perfection ;  the  means  are  well  adapted 
to  their  objects,  and  its  imposing  gran* 
denr,  though  chiefly  resulting  no  doubt 
from  massiveness  and  historical  associa- 
tion, sometimes  indicates  a  degree  of 

•  Mn.  Sylv.  spod  Schmidt,  Hist  dea  AUsol,  l 
iii.,  p.  127. 

t  Crescentius  in  Commodum  Eoialium.  (Lik 
vanie,  absque  anno.)  This  old  edition  contains 
many  coarse  wooden  cuts,  posubly  taken  from  thm 
illuminations  which  Paulmy  found  in  bis  manu- 
script. 

t  Harrison's  account  of  England,  prefixed  to 
Hollinssbed's  Chronicles.  Chuineys  were  not 
used  in  the  farmhouses  of  Cheshire  till  within 
forty  years  of  the  publication  of  King's  Vale-royal 
(1656);  the  fire  was  in  the  midst  of  the  house 
sgainst  a  hob  of  clay,  and  the  oxen  lived  under  the 
same  roof —Whitaker's  Craven,  p.  334. 
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afQ^itectural  genius  in  the  conception. 
But  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
art  are  the  religious  edifices  erected  in 
Ihe  twelfth  and  uiree  following  centnries. 
These  stmctnres,  uniting  sublimity  in 
general  composition  with  the  beauties  of 
▼ariety  and  toim,  intricacy  of  parts,  skil- 
All  or  at  least  fcnrtunate  effects  of  shadow 
and  light,  and  in  some  instances  with  ex- 
traordinaiy  mechanical  science,  are  nat- 
ur^y  apt  to  lead  those  antiquaries  who 
are  most  conversant  with  them  into  too 
partiid  estimates  of  the  times  wherein 
^  they  were  founded,  lliey  certainly  are 
accustomed  to  behold  the  fairest  side  of 
tiw  picture.  It  was  the  fiivourite  and 
most  honourable  employment  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth,  to  erect,  to  enlavge,  to 
repair,  to  decorate  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches.  An  immense  capital 
must  have  been  expended  upon  these 
buildings  in  England  between  the  con- 
quest and  the  refornuuion.  And  it  is 
ptoasing  to  observe  how  the  seeds  of 
genius,  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  frost 
^f  that  dreary  winter,  began  to  bu4  to 
tjbe^  first  sunshine  of  encouragement.  In 
the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
especially  after  the  Scandinavian  incur- 
sions into  Prance  and.  Enfi[land»  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  thouga  always  fkr 
more  advanced  than  any  other  art,  be- 
flpoke  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
tunes.  It  began  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  elevenSn  century,  when  tranquilli- 
ty,, at  least  as  ta  former  enemies,  was  re- 
stored, and  some  degree  of  learning  re- 
appeared, to  assume  a  more  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  An^o-Norman  cathe- 
drals were  perhaps  as  much  distinguished 
above  other  works  of  man  in  their  own 
affe,  as  the  more  splendid  edifices  of  a 
later  period.  The  science  manifested  in 
them  is  not  however  very  great;  and 
their  style,  though  by  no  means  destitute 
of  lesser  beauties,  is  upon  the  whole  an 
awkward  imitation  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, or  perhaps  more  immediately  of  the 
S^aracenic  baudings  in  Spain,  ana  those 
of  the  lower  Qveek  empire.^    But  about 

*  The  Saraeenic  HCbilectDra  was  once  eon- 
99hoA  to  hvfe^  been  the  pemt  of  the  Golfaie.  But 
the  iMioled  aroh  ion  not  oeeor,  I  believe,  mi  any 
Moorieh  hBiMinie ;  while  Ibe  great  moeqne  of  Cor- 
buiH  in  tie  eighth  oentuiy,  leeemblee,  ei 


«eet  by  its  superior  beauty  and  magnificence,  one 
^<mt  iMeet  cathedrals ;  ths  nave  or  Glocesker  for 
•sample,  or  Doiftam.  Even  the  vaullins  is  mni- 
Ites  and  seems  te  indicale  some  imitaCion,  thoagh 
nerhsps  cf  a  sommon  model.  ^Compare  Arehvo* 
Wgpa,  vol.  zviiv,  pbte  1  and  2,  with  Mnrphy's  Am- 
hian  Ankifvitissv  plate  5.  The  pillaM  indeed  at 
CMbva  ass  ef  the  Coimlhian  order,  perfeotly  ea- 
•fwled,  if  w«  mav  tnist  the  engravmg^  and  the 
work  I  prasnine,  of  Ghristiaa  architects ;  while 


tlM  middle  of  the  twdBh  century,  this 
manner  began  to  {^ve  place  to  what  is 
improperiy  denominated  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture ;*  of  which  the  pointed  arch, 
formed  by  the  segments  of  two  inter- 
secting semicircles,  struck  from  points 
equidistant  from  the  centre  of  a  common 
diameter,  has  been  deemed  the  essential 
characteristic.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  to  inquire  whether  this  style  on 
ginated  in  France  or  Germany,  Italy  or 
England,  since  it  was  certainly  almost 
simultaneous  in.  aH  these  countries  ;t  nor 

those  of  our  Aoglo-I^oansBi  cathedials  are  gener- 
ally an  imitation  of  the  Tuscan  shaft,  the  hnildeis 
not  venturing  to  trust  their  roofs  to  a  more  slender 
support,  though  Corinthian  foliai^e  is  common  in 
the  capitals,  especiaHy  those  of  smaller  omamen- 
tsl  colamns.  In  ^t,  the  Roman  aicbiiecture  is 
nniveisaUy  ackBOwledvad  to  have  produced  what 
we  call  the  Saxon  or  Nomian ;  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  it  should  have  been  adopted,  with  no  varia- 
tion but  that  of  the  nngnlar  hoiseshoe  arch,  by  the 
Moors  of  Spain. 

The  Gothic,  or  pointed  ^h,  though  very  uncomr' 
mon  in  the  genume  Saracenic  of  Spain  and  the 
Levant,  may  be  found  in  some  prints  from  eastern 
buildings ;  and  is  particniariy  striking  in  the  facade 
of  the  great  moeque  at  Lncknow,  in  Salt's  designs 
for  Lord  Valentia's  Tiavela  The  pointed  arch 
boiMings  in  ths  Holy  load  have  all  been  traced  to 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  Some  arches,  if  they 
deserve  the  name,  that  have  been  refbrred  to 
this  cisss,  are  not  pointed  by  their  eonstmetioak 
but  rendered  such  by  catting  off  and  hollowing  ths 
projections  of  horisontal  stones. 

•  Gibbon  has  asserted,  what  might  justify  this 
appellation,  that  '*  the  image  of  Theodoric's  palace 
at  Verona,  still  extant  on  a  coin,  represents  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  model  of  Gotoic  architeo- 
tnre,"  vol.  vii,  p.  33.  For  this  he  refers  to  Mafibi 
Verona  Illustrata,  p.  31,  where  we  find  an  en^[ni- 
ving,  not  indeed  ofa  coin,  but  of  a  seal ;  the  build- 
ing represented  on  which  is  in  a  totall^^^  dissimilar 
style.  The  following  passages  in  Cassiodoras,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Gingnen6,  Hist*  Litt^si 
de  I'ltalie,  i.  i.,  p.  55^  would  be  more  to  the  pun- 
pose  ;  Quid  dicamoB  eolumnaruiBi  junceam  pioca- 
ritatem  ?  moles  illas  sublimissimas  tsbricarum  qua- 
si ^uibusdam  erectis  hastilibus  contineri.  These 
columns  of  reedy  slendemess,  so  well  deeeiibed  by 
juncea  procerites,  ars  said  to  he  Sound  in  the  caths- 
dral  of  Montreale  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  eighth  eeift- 
tury.— Knight's  Principles  of  Taste,  p.  162.  They 
are  not  however  sufficient  to  justify  the  denom- 
)f  Gothic,  wfaiafa  is  vsvaUy  eonfinsd  to  the 


pointed  arch  styfo. 

t  The  famous  abbot  Sogesi  mhuater  of  Loois 
VI..  lebttiU  8L  Denis  about  1140.  The  cathedid 
of  Laon  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  1114.— 
Hist.  Litt6nure  de  la  Pmnoet  t.  ix.,  p.  2ea  1  d» 
not  knew  in  what  styl^the  latter  of  theae  churehM 
is  bulk,  but  the  former  i8,ei  rathar  was/Oeifaac. 
Notrs  Dame  at  Paris  waabsfonsoon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfUi  oentuiy,  and  completed  wider 
Sl  Louie.  Melanges  tir^  d'nne  grande  bibliothih- 
^ue,  t  xxxi.,  p.  106.  la  Enffland  the  earlieat  ape- 
cimen  l  have  seen  of  pointed  arches  is  in.  a  print  of 
St.  Boto^>h's  prionc  si  Colcbester,  ssid  by  O^lt 
tb  have  been  baik  m  lllO.— View  of  Maanem,  vol. 
L,  plate- 30.  Theae  aie  apeiluree  formed  by  ezca 
vating  the  spafe  conlaansd  by  she  intersection  of 
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from  what  Bource  it  was  deriyed ;  a  ques- 
tion of  no  small  difSculty.  I  would  only 
venture  to  remark,  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch, 
for  which  there  is  more  than  one  mode 
of  accounting,  we  must  perceive  a  very 
oriental  character  in  the  vast  profusion 
of  ornament,  especiall}[  on  the  exterior 
surface,  which  is  as  distinguishing  a  mark 
of  Gothic  buildings  as  their  arches,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  desree  both  to 
,  their  beauties  and  to  their  defects.  This 
indeed  is  rather  applicable  to  the  later 
than  the  earlier  stage  of  architecture, 
and  rather  to  continental  than  English 
churches.  Amiens  is  in  a  far  more  florid 
style  than  Salisbury,  though  a  contem- 
porary structure. .  The  Gothic  species  of 
architecture  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
reached  its  perfection,  considered  as  an 
object  of  taste,  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  to  have  lost 
something  of  its  excellence  by  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  next  age ;  an  effect 
of  Its  early  and  rapid  cultivation,  since 
arts  appear  to  have,  like  individuals,  their 
natural  progress  and  decay.  Yet  this 
seems,  if  true  at  all,  only  applicable  to 
England;  since  the  cathedrals  of  Co- 
logne and  Milan,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished monuments  oi  this  architecture, 
are  both  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
mechanical  execution,  at  least,  continued 
to  improve,  and  is  so  far  beyond  the  ap- 
parent intellectual  powers  of  those  times, 
that  some  have  ascribed  the  principal  ec- 
clesiastical structures  to  the  fraternity  of 
freemasons,  depositaries  of  a  concealed 
and  traditionary  science.  There  is  proba- 
bly some  ground  for  this  opinion;  and 
the  earlier  archives  of  that  mysterious 
association,  if  they  existed,  might  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  perhaps  reveal  its  origin.  The  re- 
markable change  into  this  new  style,  that 
was  almost  contemporaneous  in  every 
part  of  Europe,*  cannot  be  explained  by 


nally  ditpowd,  bf  way  of  oraainent,  on  the  outer 
as  well  as  inner  surface  of  old  churches,  so  as  to 
cut  each  other,  and  consequently  to  produce  the 
figure  of  a  Gothic  arch ;  and  if  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  date,  they  are  protiably  among  the  most  an- 
cient  of  that  style  in  Europe.  Those  at  the  church 
of  St.  Cross  near  Winchester  are  of  the  rei^  of 
Stephen;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  poinfed 
staple,  especially  in  vaoltinf,  the  most  important 
obiect  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  older  than  Henry  II.  The  nave  of  Can- 
terburv  cathedral,  of  the  erection  of  which  by  a^ 
French  architect  about  1176  we  have  a  fall  ac- 
count in  Gervase  (Twysden,  Decern  Scriptores, 
col.  1289),  and  the  Temple  church,  dedicated  in 
1 J  83,  are  the  most  ancient  English  buildings  alto- 
gether in  the  Gothic  manner.  \ 
•  The  curiooa  subject  of  freemasonry  has  on- 


any  local  circumstances,  or  the  capri- 
cious taste  of  a  sinsle  nation. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  tisk  to  trace 
with  satisfactory  exactness  the  AxTkaitora 
slow,  and  almost  perhaps  insen-  in  some  de- 
sible  progress  of  agriculture  and  {JSSli 
internal  improvement  during  the  .  . 
latter  period  of  the  middle  ages.  But  no 
diligence  oould  recover  the  unrecorded 
history  ofa  single  village;  though  consid- 
erable attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to 
this  interesting  subject  by  those  antiqua- 
ries who,  though  sometimes  affecting  to 
despise  the  lights  of  modem  philosophy, 
are  unconsciously  guided  by  their  efful- 
gence. I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  agriculture  during 
the  prevalence  of  feudal  tenures,  as  well 
as  before  their  general  establishment.* 
Yet,  even  in  the  least  civilized  ages,  there 
were  not  wanting  partial  encouragements 


fortunately  been  treated  only  by  panegyrists  or  ca- 
lumniators, both  equally  mendacious.  1  do  not 
wish  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft ;  but  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  their  history 
during  the  period  when  they  were  literally  archi- 
tects. They  are  char8[ed  bv  an  act  of  parliament, 
3  H.  VI.,  c.  I,  with  fixing  the  price  of  their  labour 
in  their  annual  chapters,  contnry  to  the  statute  of 
labourers,  and  such  chapters  are  consequently  pro- 
hibited. This  is  their  first  persecution ;  they  have 
since  undergone  others,  ana  are  perhaps  reeerred 
for  still  more.  It  is  remarkable  that  masons  wers 
never  \egd\\y  incorporated,  like  other  traders ;  their 
bond  of  union  being  stronger  than  any  charter. 
The  article  Masonry,  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica,  is  worth  reading. 

*  i  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a 
lively  and  eloquent  passage  from  Dr.  Wfaitaker. 
«*  Could  a  curious  observer  of  the  present  day  cany 
himself  nine  or  ten  centuries  back,  and,  ranging  the 
summit  of  Pendle,  survey  the  forked  vale  of  Cal- 
der  on  one  side,  and  the  bolder  margins  of  Ribble  and 
Hadder  on  the  other,  instead  of  populous  towns 
and  villagea,  the  castle,  the  okl  tower-built  house, 
the  elegant  modem  mansion,  the  artificial  planta- 
tion, the  enclosed  park  and  pleasure-ffround :  in- 
stead of  uninterrupted  enclosures,  which  have  driv- 
en sterility  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  fells,  how 
great  must  then  have  been  the  contrast,  when, 
ranginf  either  at  a  distance  or  fanmedialely  be- 
neath, nis  eye  must  have  caught  vast  tracts  of  for- 
est-ground, stagnating  with  bog  or  darkened  by  na- 
tive woods,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  roe,  the  stag, 
and  the  wolf,  had  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy 
of  man,  when,  directing  his  view  to  the  intermedi- 
ate spaces,  to  the  windings  of  the  valleya,  or  the 
expanse  of  plains  beneath,  he  could  only  have  das- 
ting[ui6hed  a  few  insulated  patcbeaof  culture,  each 
encircling  a  village  of  wretched  cabins,  among 
which  wouki  still  oe  rennriLed  one  rude  mansioB 
of  wood,  scarcely  equal  in  comfort  to  a  modem 
cottage,  yet  then  rising  proudly  eminent  ybove  the 
rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  aurrounded  by  his 
faithful  cotarii,  enjoyed  a  rude  and  soUtary  inde- 
pendence, owning  no  superior  but  his  8overeifl;n.* — 
Hist,  of  Whaliey,  p.  133.  About  a  fbarteenth  part 
of  this  parish  of  Whaliey  was  cultivated  at  the 
time  of  Domesday.  This  proportion,  however, 
would  by  no  means  hoU  in  the  coonties  soath  of 
Trent. 
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to  cultivation,  and  the  ameliorating  prin- 
ciple of  human  industry  struggled  against 
destructive  revolutions  and  bsuharous  dis- 
order.   The  devastation  of  war  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eleventh  century  rendered 
land  the  least  costly  of  all  gifts,  though 
it  must  ever  be  the  most  truly  valuable 
and  permanent.    Many  of  the  grants  to 
monasteries,  which  strike  us  as  enor- 
mous, were  of  districts  absolutely  wast- 
ed, which  would  probably  have  been  ^- 
claimed  by  no  oUier  means.    We  owe 
the  agricultural  restoration  of  great  part 
of  Europe  to  the  monks.    They  chose, 
for  the  sake  of  retirement,  secluded  re- 
gions, which  they  cultivated   with  the 
labour  of  their  hands.*    Several  char- 
ters  are   extant,  granted  to  convents, 
and  sometimes  to  laymen,  of  lands  which 
they  had  recovered  from  a  desert  condi- 
tion, after  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens.! 
Some  districts  were  allotted  to  a  body  of 
Spanish  colonists,  who  emigrated,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  in  search  of 
a  Christian  sovereign.^    Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  agricultural  colonies. 
Charlemagne   transplanted   part  of  his 
conquered  Saxons  into  Flanders,  a  coun- 
try at  that  time  almost  unpeopled ;  and, 
at  a  much  later  period,  there  was  a  re- 
markable reflux  from  the  same  country, 
or  rather  from  Holland,  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.    In  the  twelfth  century, 
great  numbers  of  Dutch  colonists  settled 
along  the  whole  line  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Vistula.    They  obtained  grants 
of  uncultivated  land  on  condition  of  fixed 
rents,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws  under  magistrates  of  their  own  elec- 
tion.^ 


*  "  Of  the  Angjo-Saxon  husbandry  we  may  re- 
mark,*' says  Mr.  Turner,  *'  that  Domesday  Survey 
gives  us  some  indication  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
church  lands  was  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  order  of  society.  They  have  much  less  wood 
opon  them,  and  less  common  of  pasture ;  and  what 
they  had  appears  often  in  smaller  and  more  irregu- 
lar pieces ;  while  their  meadow  was  more  abun- 
dant, and  in  more  numerous  di8tributions.">-Hi8t. 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167. 

t  Thus,  in  Marca  Hispanica,  Appendix,  p.  770, 
we  have  a  grant  from  Lothaire  I.  in  834,  to  a  per- 
■on  and  his  brother,  of  lands  which  their  father,  ab 
«remo  in  Septimani4  trahens,  had  possessed  by  a 
charter  of  Charlemagne.  See  too  p.  773,  and 
other  places.  Du  Cange,  v.  Eremus,  gives  also  a 
few  instances. 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Apnsio.  Baluze,  CapituUuria,  t. 
i,  p.  549.  They  were  permitted  to  decide  petty 
•nits  among  themselves,  but  for  more  important 
unatters  were  to  repair  to  the  county-court.  A  lib- 
eral policy  runs  throuj^b  the  whole  charter.  See 
more  on  the  same  subiect,  id.,  p.  569. 

9 1  owe  this  fact  to  M.  Heeren,  Essai  sur  I'ln^u- 
ancedes  Croisadee,  p.  226.  An  inundation  in  their 
own  country  is  supposed  to  have  immediately  pro- 
duced tbie  emigratioo;  bat  it  waa  probably  sue- 


There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  low  condition  of  English  agricul- 
ture in  the  eleventh  century,  than  is  ex- 
hibited by  Domesday  book.  Though  al- 
most all  England  had  been  partially  cul- 
tivated, and  we  find  nearly  the  same  ma- 
nors, except  in  the  north,  which  exist  at 
present,  yet  the  value  and  extent  of  cul- 
tivated ground  are  inconceivably  small. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  inaccura- 
cies and  partialities  of  those  by  whom 
that  famous  survey  was  completed,*  we 
are  lost  in  amazement  at  th6  constant 
recurrence  of  two  or  three  carucates 
in  demesne,  with  folklands  occupied  by 
ten  or  a  dozen  villeins,  valued  altogether 
at  forty  shillings,  as  the  return  of  a  manor, 
which  now  would  yield  a  competent  in- 
come to  a  gentleman.  If  Domesday  book 
can  be  considered  as  even  approaching  to 
accuracy  in  respect  of  these  estimates,  ag 
riculture  must  certainly  have  made  a  very 
material  progress  in  the  four  succeeding 
centuries.  This,  however,  is  rendered 
probable  by  other  documents.  Ingulfus, 
abbot  of  Croyland  under  the  Conqueror, 
supplies  an  early  and  interesting  evidence 
of  improvement.  Richard  de  Rules,  lord 
of  Deeping,  he  teUs  us,  being  fond  of  ag- 
riculture, obtained  permLssion  from  the 
abbey  to  enclose  a  large  portion  of  marsh 
for  the  purpose  of  separate  pasture,  ex- 
eluding  the  Welland  by  a  strong  dike, 
upon  Which  he  erected  a  town,  and  ren- 
dering those  stagnant  fens  a  garden  of 
Eden.f  In  imitation  of  this  spirited  cul- 
tivator, the  inhabitants  of  Spalding  and 
some  neighbouring  villages,  by  a  com- 
mon resolution,  divided  their  marshes 
among  them;  when  some  converting 
them  to  tillage,  some  reserving  them  for 
meadow,  others  leaving  them  in  pasture 
found  a  rich  soil  for  every  purpose.    The 

ceasive,  and  connected  with  political  as  well  a* 
physical  causes  of  greater  permanence.  The  first 
instrument  in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  a  grant 
from  the  Bishop  of  Hamburgh  in  1 106.  This  colo- 
ny has  affected  the  local  usages,  as  well  as  the  de- 
nominations of  things  and  places  along  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Germany.  It  must  be  pcesum^  that 
a  large  proportion  of'^the  emigrants  were  diverted 
from  agriculture  to  people  the  commercial  cities 
which  grew  up  in  tne  twelfth  century  upon  that 
coast. 

*  Ingulfus  tells  us  that  the  commissioners  were 
pious  enough  to  favour  Croyland,  returning  its 
possessions  inaccurately,  both  as  to  measurement 
and  value ;  non  ad  verum  pretium,  nee  ad  verum 
spatium  nostrum  monasterium  librabant  miseri- 
corditer,  praecaventes  in  futurum  regis  exactioni- 
bus,  p.  79.  I  may  just  observe,  by-the-way,  that 
Inguuus  gives  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word 
Domesday,  which  has  been  disputed.  The  book 
was  so  calledj  he  says,  pro  sak  generalitate  omnia 
tenementa  totius  terras  integt^  continente  ;  that  is, 
it  was  as  general  and  conclusive  as  the  last  judg- 
ment will  be.  1 1  Gale,  zv.  Script.,  p.  7^ 
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abbey  of  Crojland  and  Tillages  in  that 
neighbourhood  followed  this  example.* 
This  early  instance  of  parochial  enclosure 
IS  not  to  be  orerlooked  in  the  histo^  of 
social  progress.  By  the  statute  of  Mer- 
ton,  in  the  30th  of  Henry  III.,  the  lord  is 
permitted  to. approve,  that  is,  to  enclose, 
the  waste  lands  of  his  manor,  provided 
ne  leave  sufficient  common  or  pasture  for 
the  freehplders.  Higden,  a  writer  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Richard  n.,  says, 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  hydes  and 
Tills  of  Enffland  at  the  conquest,  that  by 
clearing  of  woods  and  plougliing  up 
wastes,  there  were  many  more  of  each 
in  his  age  than  fbrmerl^.f  And  it  might 
be  easily  presumed,  mdc;pendently  of 
proof,  that  woods  were  cleared,  marshes 
drained,  and  wastes  ii^nght  tnta  tillage, 
during  the  Icmg  period  that  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  sat  on  the  throne.  From 
manorial  surveys  indeed,  and  similar  in- 
struments, it  appears  that  in  some  places 
there  was  neariy  as  much  ground  cuiti- 
Tated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  condition  of  dif- 
ferent counties,  however,  was  very  far 
fr^m  being  alike,  and  in  general  tho  nor- 
thern and  western  parts  of  England  were 
the  most  backward.} 

The  culture  of  arable  land  was  Tery 
imperfect.  Fleta  remarks,  in  ttie  reign 
of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  that  unless  an  acre 
yielded  more  than  six  bushels  of  com, 
the  farmer  would  be  a  loser  and  the  land 
yield  no  rent.^  And  Sir  John  Cullum, 
from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calcula- 
ted that  nine  or  ten  bushels  were  a  full 
average  crop  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied, 
and  partly,  I  suppose,  produced  this  im- 
perfect cultivation,  bi  Hawsted,  for  ex- 
ample, under  Edward  I.,  there  were  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  arable, 
and  only  forty-iiTe  of  meadow  ground. 
A  similar  disproportion  occurs  almost  in- 
variably in  every  account  we  possess.) 
Tliis  seems  inconsistent  with  the  low 
price  of  caitlle.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  common  pasture,  often  the  most 


*  Commnni  plebiwito  riritim  inter  se  dWiserom, 
et  qnidam  suas  poitioiuw  agricolant^,  quidam  ad 
fonum  conservantea,  quidam  ut  priua  ad  paaturam 
snoram  animaliam  separaliter  jacere  pennittentea, 
teiTampinguem et  nberem Foperemm, p.  94. 

1 1  Cfale.  XT.  Script.,  p.  201. 

i  A  good  deal  of  infbrmation  upon  the  ihrmer' 
atate  of  agricultare  will  be  found  in  CuUum's  His- 
tory of  Hawsted.  Blomefield*s  Norfolk  is  in  this 
respect  among  the  most  valiiable  of  enr  local  fais- 
tones.  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
excellent  work  on  the  poor,  has  coUected  several 
interesting  facts.  6  L.  ii.,  c.  8. 

n  Cullum,  p  100,  sao.  Eden's  State  of  Poor. 
dM;.,p.46.    Whitakw'i  CnTen,  p.  45, 336. 


extenuTB  part  of  a  manor,  is  not  incln- 
ded,  at  least  by  any  specific  measure- 
mentr,  in  these  surveys.  The  rent  of  land 
differed  of  course  materially ;  sixpence 
an  acre  seems  to  have  been  abQut  the 
average  for  arable  kmd  in  the  thixteentb 
centniy,**  though  meadow  was  at  double 
or  iveUe  that  sum.  But  the  landlords 
were  naturally  solicitous  to  augment  a 
revenue  that  became  more  and  more  in* 
adequate  to  their  luxuries.  They  grew 
attentiTe  to  agricultoral  concerns,  and 
perceived,  that  a  high  rate  of  produce, 
against  which  their  ms  enlightened  aB« 
eestors  had  beea  used  to  clamour^  would 
bribff  much  more  into  their  coffers  thao 
it  took  away.  The  exportation  of  com 
had  been  absolutely  prohibited.  But  the 
statute  of  the  15th  Hency  VL,  c.  3,  red^ 
ting  that  ^on  this  aceouDt  iaBnins,  and 
others'  who  use  husbandry,  cannot  sell 
their  com  but  at  alow  price,  to  the  great 
damage  of  th^  vealn»,*'  peimita  it  le  he 
sent  anywhere  but  to  the  king's- enemies^ 
so  long  as  the  quarter  of  wheat  shall  noft 
exceed  6^.  8dL  in  Talue,-  or  that  of  barley 
Sf .  The  price  of  wool  was  fixed  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  saane  reign  at  a 
mimmum,  below  which  no  person  was 
suffered  to  buy  it,  though  he  might  give 
more  ;t  a  provision  neither  wise  nor  equi^ 
table,  but  obviously  suggested  by  the 
same  motive.  Whether  the  rents  of  lasd 
were  augmented  in  any  degree  thioo^ 
these  measures,  I  have  not  perceived: 
their  great  rise  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  or  rather  afterwacd.:^  The 
usual  price  of  land  under  Edwami  IV. 
seems  to  have  been  ten  years  purchase^ 
It  may  easily  be  presumed  that  an  Eagf 
lish  writer  can  furnish  very  lit^  iBeoadMar 
tie  information  as  to  the  state  in  htaam 
of  agriculture  in  foreign  coun-  "*  "^• 
tries.  In  such  works  relating  to  France 
as  have  fallen  within  my  reach,  I  have 
found  nothing  satisfactory,  and  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  whether  the  nant* 
ral  tendency  of  mankind  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  had  a  greater  inHuence  in 
promoting  agriculture,  or  the  vices  inhe- 
rent in  the  actaal  order  of  society,  sad 


*  I  inftr  this  from  a  number  of  paaaafles  m 
BTomefield,  Cullum,  and  other  writers.  Hean» 
says  that  an  acre  was  often  called  Solidata  tems; 
because  the  yearly  rent  of  one  on  (Attest  land  mm 
a  shiHing.— LR).  Nig.  Scaec.,  p.  ai. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  v.,  p.  278. 

t  A  passage  in  Bishop  Latimer's  sMDooa;  tw 
often  quoted  to  require  repetition,  abows-tfaat  land 
tras  much  mideriet  abont  the  end  of  the  fifti  larti 
century.  His  father,  he  says^  kept  half  a  donn 
husbandmen,  and  milked  thirty  cows,  on  a  furm  of 
three  or  four  pomide  a  year.  Ilr  is  not  i 
that  he  li^ed  as  plentilbllyas'hii  aonc 

^  Bymer,  t.  isl,  p.  901. 
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those  public  misfortimes  to  vhich  ihnl 
kingdom  was  exposed,  in  retarding  it.* 
The  state  of  Italy  was  far  different ;  the 
rich  Lombard  plains,  still  more  fertili- 
zed by  irrigation,  became  a  garden,  and 
agriculture  seems  to  have  reached  the 
excellence  which  it  still  retains.     The 
constant  warfare  indeed  of  neighbouring 
cities  is  not  very  favourable  to  industry; 
and  upon  this  account  we  might  incline 
to  place  the  greatest  territori^  improve- 
ment  of  Lombardy  at  an  era  rather  poste- 
rior to  that  of  her  repuUican  government; 
bat  from  this  it  primarily  sprung;  and 
without  the  subjugation  of  the  feudal  ar- 
istocracy, and   that  perpetual  demand 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  earth  which  an 
increasing  population  of  citizens  produ- 
ced, the  valley  of  the  Po  would  not  have 
yielded  more  to  human  labour  than  it  had 
done  for  several  preceding  centuries.f 
Though  Lombardy  was  extremely  popu- 
lous in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, she  exported  large  quantities  of 
corn.  J  The  very  curious  treatise  of  Cres- 
centius  exhibits  the  full  details  of  Italian 
husbandry  about  1300,  and  might  afford 
an  interesting  comparison  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  its  present  state. 
That  state,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Italy, 
displays  no  symptom^  of  decline.    But 
whatever  mysterious  influence  of  soil  or 
climate  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  death 
on  the  western  regions  of  Tuscany,  had 
not  manifested  itself  in  the  middle  ages. 
Among  uninhabitable  plains,  the  travel- 
ler is  struck  by  the  ruins  of  innumerable 
castled  and  villages,  monuments  of  a  time 
when  pestilence  was  either  unfelt,  or  had 
at  least  not  forbade  the  residence  of  man- 
kind.    Yolterra,  whose  deserted  walls 
look  down  upon  that  tainted  solitude, 
was  once  a  small  hut  free  republic ;  Sie- 
na, round  whom,  though  less  depopula- 
ted, the  malignant  influence  hovers,  was 
once  almost  the  rival  of  Florence.    So 
melancholy  and  apparently  irresistible  a 
decline  of  culture  and  population  through 
physical  causes,  as  seems  to  have  grs^- 
ually  overspread  a  large  portion  of  Italy, 
has  not  perhaps  been  experienced  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we  except 
Iceland. 
The  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  century 

Gai^BBinc  *®®™  ^  ^^^^  P^^  some  atten- 

•'  tion  to  an  art,  of  which,  both  as 

related  to  cultivation  and  to  architecture, 

our  own  forefathers  were  almost  entirely 

*  Velley  and  Villaret  tearcely  mention,  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Le  Grand  merely  tells  ue  that  it  was  en- 
tirely neglected ;  but  the  details  of  such  an  art 
even  in  its  state  of  neglect  might  be  intereeting. 

t  If  untori,  DiMeit  21.    |DtBiiia«LB.,G.7. 
li 


ignorant.  Creseentius  dflates  opon  boi>« 
ticnltnre,  and  gives  a  pretty  long  list  of 
herbs  both  esculent  and  medicinal.*  Hiii 
notions  about  the  ornamental  department 
are  rather  beyond  what  we  should  ex* 
pect,  and  I  do  not  know  that  his  scheme 
of  a  flower-garden  could  be  much  amend- 
ed. His  general  arrangements,  which 
are  minutely  detailed  with  evident  fond* 
ness  for  the  subject,  would  of  course  ap- 
pear too  formal  at  present;  jret  less  so 
than  those  of  subsequent  tmies;  and 
though  acquainted  with  what  is  called 
the  topiary  art,  that  of  training  or  cutting 
trees  mto  regular  figures,  he  does  not 
seem  to  run  into  its  extravagance.  Reg- 
ular gardens,  according  to  Paulmy,  were 
not  made  in  France  till  the  sixteenth  or 
even  seventeenth  century  ;t  yet  one  ifr 
said  to  have  existed  at  the  Louvre,  of 
much  older  construction.^  England,  I 
believe,  had  nothing  of  the  ornamental 
kind,  unless  it  were  some  trees  regularly 
disposed  in  the  orchard  of  a  monastery. 
Even  the  common  horticultural  art  for 
culinary  purposes,  though  not  entirely 
neglected,  since  the  produce  of  gardens 
is  sometimes  mentioned  in  ancient  deeds, 
had  not  been  cultivated  with  much  at 
tention.^  The  esculent  vegetables  now 
most  in  use  were  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  some  sorts  a  great  d^ 
later. 

I  should  leave  this  slight  survey  of  eco- 
nomical history  still  more  im-  cuangesin 
perfect,  were  I  to  make  no  ob-  ▼aloe  or 
servation  on  the  relative  values  ">«>«y- 
of  money.  Without  something  like  pre- 
cision in  our  notions  upon  this  subject,  ev- 
ery statistical  inauiry  becomes  a  source 
of  confusion  ana  error.  But  consider- 
able difficulties  attend  the  discussion. 
These  arise  principall^r from  two  causes; 
the  inaccuracy  or  partial  representations 
of  historical  writers,  on  whom  we  are 
accustomed  too  implicitly  to  rely,  and 
the  cfiange  of  manners,  which  renders  a 
certain  command  over  articles  of  pur- 
chase less  adequate  to  our  wants  than  it 
was  in  former  ages. 

The  first  of  these  difiiculties  is  capable 
of  being  removed  by  a  circumspect  use 
of  authorities.  When  this  part  of  statis- 
tical history  began  to  excite  attention, 
which  was  hardly  perhaps  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chromcon 
Preciosum,  so  few  authentic  documents 
had  been  published  with  respect  to  prices, 
that  inquirers  were  0ad  to  nave  recourse 


*  Denina,  1.  vi. 

t  Idem,  t.  iii.,  p.  145;  t.  xzxi.,  p.  358. 

i  De  la  Mare,  Trait6  de  la  Police,  t  iii.,  p.  380 

i  £den*s  Slate  of  Poor,  toL  i,  p.  5L 
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to  histonans,  even  when  not  contempo- 
rary, for  such  facts  as  they  had  thought 
fit  to  record.  But  these  historians  were 
sometimes  too  distant  from  the  times 
concerning  which  they  wrote,  and  too 
careless  in  thiir  general  character,  to 
merit  much  regard ;  and  even  when  con- 
temporary, were  often  credulous,  remote 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and,  at 
the  best,  more  apt  to  register  some  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  of  scarcity  or 
cheapness,  than  the  average  rate  of  pe- 
cuniary dealings.  The  one  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  absolutely  rejected  as  tes- 
timonies, the  other  to  be  sparingly  and 
diffidently  admitted.**  For  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  lean  upon  such  uncertain 
witnesses.  During  the  last  century  a 
very  laudable  industry  has  been  shown 
by  antiquaries  in  the  publication  of  ac- 
count-books belonging  to  private  persons, 
registers  of  expenses  in  convents,  retunis 
of  markets,  valuations  of  goods,  tavern- 
bills,  and,  in  short,  every  document,  how- 
ever trifling  in  itself,  by  which  this  im- 
portant subject  can  be  illustrated.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  such  authorities,  pro- 
ving the  ordinary  tenour  of  prices,  rather 
than  any  remarkable  deviations  from  it, 
are  the  true  basis  of  a  table,  by  which  all 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  should  be 
measured.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
such  a  table  might  be  constructed  from 
the  data  we  possess,  with  tolerable  ex- 
actness, sufficient  at  least  to  supersede 
one  often  quoted  by  political  economists, 
but  which  appears  to  be  founded  upon 

*  Sir  F.  Eden,  whose  table  of  prices,  though 
capable  of  some  improvement « is  perhaps  the  best 
that  has  appeared,  would,  I  think,  have  acted  bet- 
ter, by  omitting  all  references  to  mere  historians, 
and  relying  entirely  on  reetilar  documents.  -I  do 
not,  however,  include  local  histories,  such  as  the 
^oals  of  Dunstaple,  when  they  record  the  mar- 
ket-prices of  their  neighbourhood,  in  respect  of 
which  the  book  last  mentioned  is  almost  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  register.  Dr.  Whitaker  remsrks  the  in- 
exactness of  Stowe,  who  says  that  wheat  sold  in 
London,  A.  D.  1514,  at  20s.  a  quarter ;  whereas  it 
appears  to  have  been  at  9«.  in  Lancashire,  where  it 
was  always  dearer  than  in  the  metropolis.— Hist. 
of  Whalley ,  p.  97.  It  is  an  odd  mistake,  into  which 
BirF.  Eden  nas  fitllen,  when  he  asserts  and  argues 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  price  of  wheat  fluctua- 
ted, in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  \*.  to  6L  8«.  a 
quarter,  vol.  i.,  p.  18.  Certainly,  if  any  chronicler 
had  mentioned  such  a  price  as  the  latter,  equiva- 
lent to  150/.  at  present,  we  should  either  suppose 
that  his  text  was  corrupt,  or  reject  it  as  an  absurd 
•zaggeration.  But,  in  fact,  the  author  has,  throusti 
haste,  mistaken  6«.  Sd.  for  6/.  8«.,  as  will  appear  By 
DBforrinjg  to  his  own  table  of  prices,  where  it  is  set 
down  rightly.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Macpherson, 
a  very  competent  judge,  that  the  arithmetical  state- 
ments of  the  best  historians  of  the  middle  ages  are 
seldom  correct,  owing  partly  to  their  neglect  of  ex- 
amination, and  partly  to  blunders  of  tranacribeta. — 
Annali  of  Oominerce,  tol.  L,  p.  423. 


▼ery  superficial   and  erroneous   inqui- 
ries.* 

It  is  by  no  means  required  that  I 
should  here  offer  such  a  table  of  values^ 
which,  as  to  every  country  except  Eng- 
land, I  have  no  means  of  constructing 
and  which,  even  as  to  England,  would  be 
subject  to  many  difficulties.  But  a  read- 
er unaccustomed  to  these  investigations 
ought  to  have  some  assistance  in  com- 
paring the  prices  of  ancient  times  with 
those  of  his  own.  I  will  therefore,  with- 
out attempting  to  ascend  very  high,  for 
we  have  really  no  sufficient  data  as  to 
the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
conquest,  much  less  that  which  prece- 
ded, endeavour  at  a  sort  of  approxima- 
tion for  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  1.,  previously  to  the  first  debase- 
ment of  the  coin  by  the  latter  in  ISOl, 
the  ordinary  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  shillings, 
and  that  of  barley  and  oats  in  propor- 
tion. A  sheep  was  rather  sold  high  at  a 
shilling,  and  an  ox  might  be  reckoned  at 
ten  or  twelve. f  The  value  of  cattle  is  of 
course  dependant  upon  their  breed  and 
condition;  and  we  have  unluckily  no 
early  account  of  butcher^s  meat ;  but  we 
can  hardly  take  a  less  multiple  than 
about  thirty  for  animal  food,  and^eighteen 
or  twenty  for  com,  in  order  to  bring  the 
prices  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  a 
level  with  those  of  the  present  day.J 
Combining  the  two,  and  setting  the  com- 
parative dearness  of  cloth  against  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, we  may  perhaps  consider  any 
given  sum  under  Henry  III.  and  Edwaid 
I.  as   equivalent  in  general    command 


■  The  table  of  comparative  values  by  Sir  George 
Shnckburgh  (Philosoph.  Transact,  for  1798,  p. 
196)  IS  strangely  incompatible  with  every  result  to 
which  my  own  reading  nas  led  me.  It  is  the  hasty 
attempt  of  a  man  accustomed  to  different  stndiee ; 
and  one  can  neither  pardon  the  presumption  of  ob- 
truding such  a  slovenly  performance  oi^  a  subjec* 
where  the  utmost  diligence  wss  required,  nor  the 
affectation  with  which  he  apologizes  for  **  descend- 
ing from  the  dignity  of  philosophy." 

t  Bloroefield's  History  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  J.  Cul- 
luin's  of  Hawsted,  furnish  several  pieces  even  at 
this  early  period.  Most  of  them  are  collected  hy 
Sir  F.  Eden.  Fleta  reckons  four  shillings  the 
average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  his  time,  L 
ii.,  c.  84.  This  writer  bss  a  digreasicn  on  agricul* 
ture,  whence,  however,  less  is  to  be  collected  than 
we  should  expect 

t  The  fluctuations  of  price  have  unfortunately 
been  so  great  of  late  years,  thst  it  is  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  determine  one  side  of  our  equation  as  the 
other.  Any  reader,  however,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  correct  my  proportions,  and  adopt  a  greater  or 
less  multiple,  according  to  his  own  estimate  of 
current  prices,  or  the  changes  that  may  take  plaes 
from  the  time  wheD  this  is  wiitteo  [16101. 
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over  commodities  to  about  twenty -four 
or  twenty-five  times  their  nominal  value 
tft  present.  Under  Henry  VI.  the  coin 
had  lost  one  third  of  its  weight  in  silver, 
which  caused  a  proportional  increase  of 
money  prices  ;*  but, 'so  far  as  I  can  per*- 
oeive,  there  had  been  no  diminution  in 
ihe  value  of  that  metal.  We  have  not 
much  information  as  to  the  fertihty  of 
the  mines  which  supplied  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  drain  of  silver  towards  the  East, 
joined  to  the  ostentatious  splendour  of 
courts,  might  fully  absorb  the  usual 
produce.  By  the  statute  15  H.  VI.,  c.  2, 
the  price  up  to  which  wheat  mi^ht  be 
exported  is  fixed  at  6^.  Sd.,  a  pouit  no 
doubt  above  the  average ;  and  the  private 
documents  of  that  period,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  lead  to  a  similar  re- 
sult.-f    Sixteen  will  be  a  proper  multiple, 


'  •  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the  facility 
with  which  prices  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
qusn&ity  of  silver  contained  in  the  current  coin,  in 
iges  ^hich  appear  too  ignorant  and  too  little  com* 
mercial  for  the  application  of  this  mercantile  prin- 
ciple. But  the  extensive  dealings  of  the  Jewish 
and  Lombard  usurers,  who  had  many  debtors  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  of  itself  in- 
troduce a  knowledge,  that  silver,  not  its  stamp, 
was  the  measure  of  value.  I  have  mentioned  m 
another  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  185)  the  heavy  discontents 
excited  by  this  debasement  of  the  coin  in  France ; 
but  the  more  gradual  enhancement  of  nominal  prices 
in  England  seems  to  have  prevented  any  strong 
manifestations  of  a  similar  spirit  at  the  succes- 
■ive  reductions  in  value  which  the  coin  experienced 
from  the  year  1300.  The  connexion  however  be- 
tween commodities  and  silver  was  well  understood. 
Wykra,  an  annalist  of  Edward  I.*s  age,  tells  us 
that  the  Jews  clipped  oar  coin  till  it' retained 
hardly  half  its  due  weight,  the  effect  of  which  wss 
a  general  enhancement  of  prices  and  decline  of 
foreign  trade :  Mercatoree  tronsmarini  cum  merci- 
moniis  suis  regnum  Angliaa  minus  solito  frequents- 
bant ;  necnon  quod  omniinodavenalium  genera  in- 
coroparabiliter  solito  fuerunt  cariora.--2  Gale,  xv. 
Script.,  p.  107.  Another  chronicler  of  the  same 
age  complains  of  bad  foreign  money,  nlloyed  with 
copper ;  uec  erat  in  quatuor  aut  quinque  ex  iis 

pondue  uniusdensrii  argenti Lratque  pessi- 

ntum  saeculum  pro  tali  monet4*  etfiebam  comma- 
tatjones  plurimn  in  emptione  et  veuditione  rerum. 
Edward,  as  the  historian  inforins  us,  bought  in  this 
bad  money  at  a  rate  below  its  value,  in  onler  to 
make  a  profit ;  and  fined  some  persons  who  inter- 
fered with  his  traffic— W.  Hemingford,  ad  ann. 
1299. 

t  These  will  chiefly  be  found  in  Sir  F.  Eden's 
table  of  prices ;  the  following  may  be  added  from 
the  account-book  of  a  convent  between  1415  and 
1425.  Wheat  varied  from  4«.  to  6«.— barley  from 
3«.  2d.  to  is.  lOd.— oaU  from  It.  Set  Co  2t.  4d— 
oxen  from  12*.  to  16s.— sheep  from  Is.  2d.  to  U. 
4<1.— butter  Id.  per  lb.— eggs  twenty- five  for  Irf.— 
cheeae  ^d.  per  lb.— Lansdowne  MSS.,  vol.  i.,  Noe. 
28  and  29.  These  prices  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  given  in  other  documents  of  equal  authority 
in  the  same  period;  but  the  value  of  provisions 
▼tried  in  diflerent  countries,  and  still  more  so  in 
diflferent  aeaaons  of  the  year 
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when  we  would  brin^  the  general  Taloe 
of  money  in  this  reign  to  our  present 
standard.* 

But  after  ascertaining  the  proportional 
values  of  money  at  different  periods  by  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  in  several  of 
the  chief  articles  of  expenditure,  which 
is  the  only  fair  process,  we  shall  some- 
times be  surprised  at  incidental  facts  of 
this  class  which  seem  irreducible  to  any 
rule.  These  difficulties  arise  not  so 
much  from  the  relative  scarcity  of  partic- 
ular commodities,  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  easy  to  explain,  as  from  the 
change  in  manners  and  in  the  usual 
mode  of  living.  We  have  reached  in 
this  age  so  high  a  pitch  of  luxury,  that 
we  can  hardly  believe  or  comprehend  the 
fnigality  of  ancient  times;  and  have  in 
general  formed  mistaken  notions  as  to 
the  habits  of  expenditure  which  then 
prevailed.  Accustomed  to  judge  of  feudal 
and  chivalrous  ages  by  works  of  fiction, 
or  by  historians  who  embellished  their 
writings  with  accounts  of  occasional  fea 
tivals  and  tournaments,  and  sometimes 
inattentive  enough  to  transfer  the  man- 
ners of  the  seventeenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
usual  simplicity  with  which  the  gentry  > 
lived  under  Edward  I.  or  even  Henry 
VI.  They  drank  little  wine ;  they  had 
no  foreign  luxuries ;  they  rarely  or  never 
kept  male  servants,  except  for  husband- 
ry ;  their  horses,  as  we  may  guess  by 
the  price,  were  indiflferent ;  they  seldom 
travelled  beyond  their  county.  And 
even  their  hospitality  must  have  been 
greatly  limited,  if  the  value  of  manors 
were  really  no  greater  than  we  find  it  in 
many  surveys.  Twenty-four  seems  a 
sufficient  multiple  when  we  would  raise 


*  I  insert  the  following  comparative  table  of 
English  money  from  Sir  Frederick  Eden.  The 
unit,  or  present  value,  refers  of  course  to  that  of 
the  shilling  before  the  last  coinage,  which  redd* 
cad  it. 


Conquest, 
28  it.  1., 

18  £.  in., 

20  E.  III., 
27  E.  III., 
13  H.  IV., 
4E.  IV., 
ISH.VIIf., 
34  H.  VIII., 

36  H.  VIII., 

37  H.  VIII., 

5  E.  VI., 

6  E.  VI., 
IMary, 
2Eliz., 

43Eliz., 


Value  or  pound 

sterling  present 

Proportien. 

DIOIMy. 

1066 

2 

18        U 

2.906 

J300 

2 

17        6 

2.871 

1344 

2 

12        5| 

2.622 

1346 

2 

11        8 

2583 

1353 

2 

6        6 

2.325 

1412 

1 

18        9 

1.937 

1464 

1 

11        0 

1.56 

,1527 

1 

7        6} 

1.378 

,1643 

1 

3        3i 
13      Hi 

1.163 

,1545 

0 

0.698 

.,1546 

0 

9        31 
4        7) 

0.466 

1551 

0 

0.232 

1552 

1 

0        6| 

1.028 

1553 

1 

0        5} 

1.024 

1560 

1 

0        8 

1.033 

1601 

i 

0       0 

1.000 
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•  sam  mentioiied  by  a  writer  under  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  same  real  value  expressed 
in  our  present  money,  but  an  income  of 
i^lO  or  £20  was  reckoned  a  competent 
estate  for  a  gentleman ;  at  least  the  lord 
of  a  single  manor  would  seldom  have 
enjoyed  more.  A  knight  who  possessed 
X150  per  annum  passed  for  extremely 
rich.*  Yet  this  was  not  equal  in  com- 
xand  over  commodities  to  i?4000  at 
present.  But  this  income  was  compara- 
tively free  from  taxation,  and  its  expendi- 
lure  lightened  by  the  services  of  his  vil- 
leins. Such  a  person,  however,  must 
have  been  among  the  most  opulent  of 
country  gentlemen.  Sir  John  Fortescue 
•peaks  of  five  pounds  a  year  as  '*  a  fair 
living  for  a  yeoman,"  a  class  of  whom  he 
is  not  at  all  inclined  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance.! So,  when  Sir  William  Dru- 
ry,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Suffolk,  be- 
queathed in  1493  fifty  marks  to  each  of  bis 
daughters,  we  must  not  imagine  that  this 
was  of  greater  value  than  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  at  this  day,  but  remark 
the  family  pride,  and  want  of  ready 
money,  which  induced  country  ffentle- 
men  to  leave  their  younger  children  in 
poverty4  Or,  if  we  read  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a  scholar  at  the  university  in 
1514  was  but  five  pounds  annually,  we 
should  err  in  supposing  that  he  had  the 
liberal  accommodation  which  the  present 
age  deems  indispensable,  but  consider 
how  much  could  be  afforded  for  about 
sixty  pounds,  which  will  be  not  far  from 
the  proportion.  And  what  would  a 
modern  lawyer  say  to  the  following  en- 

2f  in  the  churchwarden's  accounts  of  St. 
argaret,  Westminster,  for  1476 :  "  Also 
paid  to  Roger  Fylpott,  learned  in  the 
law,  for  his  counsel  giving,  3«.  6</.,  with 
f&wrpenee  for  At#  diwMT  V*^  Though 
ftfteen  times  the  fee  might  not  seem  alto- 
gether inadequate  at  present,  five  shillings 
would  hardly  furnish  the  table  of  a  bar- 
rister, even  if  the  fastidiousness  of  our 

*  MaqiheiBon's  Annals,  p.  424,  from  Matt 
Paris. 

t  Diffiiranoe  of  Limited  and  Abaolate  Monarchy, 
p.  133. 


t  Hiflt.ofHawsted,p.  141. 


J  Nicholls**  Illustrations,  p.  S.  One  ftct  of  this 
eUiss  did,  I  own,  stagger  me.  The  great  Earl  of 
Warwick  writes  to  a  private  gentleman.  Sir 
Thomas  Todenham,  begging  the  loan  of  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  to  make  up  a  sum  he  bad  to  pay. 
— Paston  Letters,  toI.  i.,  p.  84.  What  way  shall 
we  make  this  commensurate  to  the  present  value 
of  money  1  But  an  ingenious  friend  sug|[e8tod, 
what  I  do  not  question  is  the  case,  that  this  was 
one  of  many  letters  addressed  to  the  adherents  of 
Warwick,  in  order  to  raise  by  their  contributions  a 
considerable  snm.  It  is  curious,  in  this  light,  as 
all  illnatntioo  of  maanera. 


manners  woidd  admit  of  his  accepting 

such  a  dole.  But  this  fastidiousness, 
which  considers  certain  kinds  of  remu- 
neration degrading  to  a  man  of  liberal 
condition,  did  not  orevail  in  those  sim- 
ple ages.  It  would  seem  rather  strange 
that  a  young  lady  should  learn  needle- 
work and  good-breeding  in  a  family  of 
superior  rsmk,  paying  for  her  board ;  yet 
such  was  the  laudable  custom  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  even  sixteenth  centuries,  as 
we  perceive  by  the  Paston  Letters,  and 
even  later  authorities.* 

There  is  one  very  unpleasing  remark 
which  every  one  who  attends  to  i^5op,,„ 
the  subject  of  prices  will  be  in-  beusr  peM 
duced  to  make,  that  the  labour-  ^^^  "^  p~ 
ing  classes,  especially  those  en-  "^ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  were  better  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  or  of  Henry  V^I.  than  they 
are  at  present.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Sir  John  CuUum  observes,  a  harvest- 
man  had  fourpence  a  day,  which  enabled 
him  in  a  week  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat ; 
but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat,  a  man  must 
now  (1784)  work  ten  or  twelve  days.t 
So,  under  Heniy  VI.,  if  meat  was  at  a 
farthing  and  a  half  the  pound,  which  I 
suppose  Was  about  the  truth,  a  labourer 
earning  threepence  a  day,  or  eighteen 
pence  m  the  week,  could  buy  a  bushel  of 
wheat  at  six  shillings  the  quarter,  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  fam- 
ily. A  labourer  at  present,  earning  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  can  only  buy  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  at  eighty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  twelve  pounds  of  meat  al 
sevenpence.  Several  acts  of  parhament 
regulate  the  wages  that  might  be  paid  to 
labourers  of  different  kinds.  Thus  the 
statute  of  labourers,  in  1350,  fixed  the 
vrages  of  reapers  during  harvest  at  three- 

Eence  a  day  without  diet,  equal  to  6ve  ahil- 
ngs  at  present;  that  of  23  H.  VI.,  c.  18, 
in  1444,  fixed  the  reapers^  wages  at  five- 
pence,  and  those  of  common  workmen 
m  building  at  3i<f.,  equal  to  6s,  Sd.  and 
4«.  Bd, ;  that  of  11  H.  VII.,  c.  23,  in  14M, 
leaves  the  wages  of  labourers  in  harvest 
as  before,  but  rather  increases  those  of 
ordinary  workmen.  The  yeady  wages 
of  a  chief  hind  or  shepherd,  by  the  act  of 
1444,  were  £l.  4s.,  equivalent  to  about 
£20 ;  those  of  a  common  servant  in  hus- 
bandry, ISs.  id.,  with  meat  and  drink : 
they  were  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
statute  of  1406.t    Yet,  although  these 

*  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.,  p.  244.  Cullom'k 
Hawsted,  p.  182. 

t  Hist,  of  Hawsted,  p.  328. 

t  See  these  rates  mora  at  laogth  in  £den'a  Stats 
of  the  Poor,  vol.  l,  p.  38.  dtc 
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wages  are  regulated  as  a  maxiinuiD,  by 
acts  of  parliament,  which  may  natarally 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  view  rather 
towards  diminishing  than  enhancing  the 
current  rate,  I  am  not  fully  convinced 
that  they  were  not  rather  beyond  it ;  pri- 
vate accounts  at  least  do  not  always  cor- 
respond with  these  statutable  prices.* 
And  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  the 
uncertainty  of  employment,  natural  to 
so  imperfect  a  state  of  husbandry,  must 
have  diminished  the  labourers'  means  of 
subsistence.  Extreme  dearth,  not  more 
owing  to  adverse  seasons  than  to  improv- 
ident consumption,  was  frequently  en- 
dured.! But,  after  every  allowance  of 
this  iLind,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  however  the  labourer 
has  derived  benefit  from  the  cheapness 
of  manufactured  commodities,  and  from 
many  inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  fam- 
ily to  his  ancestors  three  or  four  centu- 
ries ago.  I  know  not  why  some  have 
suppjosed  that  meat  was  a  luxunr  seldom 
obtained  by  the  labourer.  Doubtless  he 
could  not  have  procured  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  But,  from  the  greater  cheai>- 
ness  of  cattle,  as  compared  with  com,  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  a  more  considera- 
Ue  portion  of  his  ordinary  diet  consisted 
of  animal  food  than  at  present.  It  was 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  that  the 
English  lived  far  more  upon  animal  diet 
than  their  rivals  the  French ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  their  superior  strength 
and  courage  to  this  cause.t  I  should 
feel  much  satisfaction  in  being  convinced 
that  no  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  really  taken  place ; 
yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  appear  extraordi- 
nary to  those  who  reflect,  that  the  whole 
population  of  England,  in  the  year  1377, 

*  In  the  Arcbsoiogia,  toI.  xviii.,  p.  281,  we  have 
a  bailiff's  accoaot  of  expenses  in  1387,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  a  ploughman  had  sixpence  a  week,  and 
nve  shillings  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  diet ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  only  pottage.  These 
wages  are  certainly  not  more  than  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  in  present  value ;  which,  though  materiuly 
above  the  average  rate  of  agricultural  labour,  is 
less  so  than  some  of  the  statutes  would  lead  us  to 
Other  facts  may  be  found  of  a  similar 


t  See  that  singular  book,  Piers  Plowman's  Yis- 
'im,  p.  145  (Whitaker's  edition),  for  the  different 
oiodes  of  Hving  before  and  after  harvest.  The 
passage  may  be  found  in  Ellis's  Specimens,  vol.  i., 
p.  161. 

t  Fortescue's  Difference  between  Abe.  and  Lim. 
Monarchy,  p.  19.  The  passages  in  Fortescue 
which  bear  on  his  favourite  theme,  the  liberty  and 
consequent  happiness  of  the  English,  are  very  im- 
portant, and  triumphantly  refute  those  superficial 
jrriters  who  would:  make  us  believe  that  they  were 

set  of  beggarly  slaves. 


did  not  much  exceed  3,300,000  8ou]% 
ahout  one  fifth  of  the  results  upon  the  last 
enumeration,  an  increase  with  wliich  that 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  to  haye  kept  an  even  pace.* 

The  second  head  to  which  I  referred 
the  improvements  of  European  impraTs- 
society  in  the  latter  period  of  the  ""J?/"*!,"* 
middle  ages,  comprehends  sev-  SSwof  *^ 


eral  chances,  not  always  con- 
nected with  each  other,  which  contributed 
to  inspire  a  more  elevated  tone  of  moral 
sentiment,  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  com* 
mission  of  crimes.  But  the  general  ef- 
fect of  these  upon  the  human  character 
is  neither  so  distinctly  to  be  traced,  nor 
can  it  be  arranged  with  so  much  attention 
to  chronolo^  as  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  or  of  the  arts  that  depend 
upon  it.  We  cannot,  from  any  past  ex- 
perience, indulge  the  pleasing  vision  of  a 
constant  and  parallel  relation  between 
the  moral  and  intellectual  energies,  the 
virtues  and  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  any  problem  connected  with  phi- 
losophical history  more  difficult  than  to 
compare  the  relative  characters  of  differ- 
ent generations,  especially  if  we  include 
a  large  geographical  surface  in  our  esti- 
mate. Refinement  has  its  evils  as  well 
as  barbarism ;  the  vinues  that  elevate  a 
nation  in  one  century  pass  in  the  next  to 
a  diffbrent  region ;  vice  changes  its  form 
without  losinf  its  essence ;  the  marked 
features  of  individual  character  stand  out 
in  relief  from  the  surface  of  history,  and 
mislead  our  judgment  as  to  the  general 
course  of  manners ;  while  political  revo- 
lutions and  a  bad  constitution  of  govern- 
ment may  always  undermine  or  subvert 
the  improvements  to  which  more  favour- 
able circumstances  have  contributed.  In 
comparing,  therefore,  the  fifteenth  with 
the  twelfth  century,  no  one  would  deny 
the  vast  increase  of  navigation  and  man^ 
ufactures,  the  superior  refinement  of 
manners,  the  greater  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture. But  should  I  assert  that  man  had 
raised  himself  in  the  latter  period  above 
the  moral  degradation  of  a  more  barbar- 
ous age,  I  might  be  met  b^  the  question 
whether  history  bears  witness  to  any 
greater  excesses  of  rapine  and  inhuman- 
ity than  in  the  wars  of  France  and  Eng- 
land under  Charles  YII.,  or  whether  the 
rough  patriotism  and  fervid  passions  oi 
the  Lombards  in  the  twelfth  century 


*  Besides  the  books  to  which  I  have  oceasioil- 
dly  refened,  Mr.  Ellis's  Speciinens  of  Eoglisb 
Poetry,  voL  i.,  chap.  13,  contain  a  short  di|pres8ioiii» 
but  from  well-selected  materials,  on  the  private  life 
of  the  Enslish  in  the  middling  and  lower  ranks 
sboot  the  ifteenth  century. 
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were  not  better  than  the  systematic 
treachery  of  their  servile  descendants, 
three  hundred  years  afterward.  The/ 
proposition  must  therefore  be  greatl]!^ 
limited ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
admit,  upon  a  comprehensive  view,  that 
there  were  several  changes  during  the 
four  last  of  the  middle  ages,  which  must 
naturally  have  tended,  to  produce,  and 
some  of  which  did  une(jui  vocally  produce, 
a  meliorating  effect,  within  the  sphere  of 
their  operation,  upon  the  moral  character 
of  society. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
Bieration  «r  taut  of  those,  was  the  gradual 
•*»•  Jo'^e'  elevation  of  those  whom  unjust 
"""•  systems  of  polity  had  long  de- 
pressed ;  of  the  people  itself,  as  opposed 
to  the  small  number  of  rich  and  noble,  by 
the  abolition  or  desuetude  of  domestic 
and  predial  servitude,  and  by  the  privi- 
leges extended  to  corporate  towns.  The 
condition  of  slavery  is  indeed  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  observance  of  moral 
obligations;  yet  reason  and  experience 
will  justify  the  sentence  of  Homer,  that 
be  who  loses  his  liberty  loses  half  his 
virtue.  Those  who  have  acquired,  or 
may  hope  to  acquire,  property  of  their 
own,  are  most  likely  to  respect  that  of 
others;  those  whom  law  protects  as  a 

Sarent  are  most  willing  to  yield  her  a 
lial  obedience;  those  who  have  much 
to  gain  by  the  good- will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  are  most  interested  in  the  pres- 
ovation  of  an  honourable  character.  I 
have  been  led,  in  different  parts  of  the 
present  work,  to  consider  these  great 
revolutions  in  the  order  of  society  under 
other  relations  than  that  of  their  moral 
efficacy ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  them ;  especially 
as  this  efficacy  is  indeterminate,  though, 
I  think,  unquestionable,  and  rather  to  be 
inferred  from  general  reflections,  than 
capable  of  much  illustration  by  specific 
facts. 

We  may  reckon,  in  the  next  place, 
P^^  among  the  causes  of  moral  im- 
'  provement,  a  more  regular  admin- 
istration of  justice  according  to  fixed 
laws,  and  a  more  effectual  police.  Wheth- 
er the  courts  of  judicature  wer6  guided 
by  the  feudal  customs  or  the  Roilian  law, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  resolve  liti- 
sated  questions  with  precison  and  uni- 
formity. Hence  a  more  distinct  theory 
of  justice  and  good  faith  was  gradually 
apprehended ;  and  the  moral  sentiments 
of  mankind  were  corrected,  as  on  such 
subjects  they  often  require  to  be,  by 
clearer  and  better  grounded  inferences 
of  reasoning.    Again,  though  it  cannot 


be  said  that  lawless  rapine  was  perfectly 
restrained  even  at  the  end  of  the  fiileenth 
century,  a  sensible  amendment  had  beea 
everywhere  experienced.  Private  war- 
fare, the  licensed  robbery  of  feudal  man- 
ners, had  been  subjected  to  so  many  mor- 
tifications by  the  kings  of  France,  and  es- 
pecially by  St.  Louis,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  traced  beyond  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  Germany  and  Spain  It  lasted  lunger; 
but  the  various  associations  for  maintain- 
ing tranquillity  in  the  former  country  had 
considerably  diminished  its  violence  be- 
fore the  great  national  measure  of  public 
peace  adopted  under  Maximilian.*  Acts 
of  outrage  committed  by  powerful  mea 
became  less  frequent  as  the  executive 
government  acquired  more  strength  to 
chastise  them.  We  read  that  St.  Louis* 
the  best  of  French  kings,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  the  Lord  of  Venion  for  permitting  a 
merchant  to  be  robbed  in  his  territory 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For,  by  the 
customary  law,  though  in  general  ill  ob- 
served, the  lord  was  bound  to  keep  the 
roads  free  from  depredators  in  the  day- 
time, in  consideration  of  the  toll  he  receiv- 
ed from  passengers.f  The  same  prince 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  passing 
a  capital  sentence  on  Enguerrand  de  Cou- 
cy,  a  baron  of  France,  for  a  murder4 
Charles  the  Fair  actually  put  to  death  a 
nobleman  of  Languedoc  for  a  series  of 
robberies,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of,  the  provincial  nobility.^  The 
towns  established  a  police  of  their  own 
for  internal  security,  and  rendered  them- 
selves formidable  to  neighbouring  plon- 

*  Besides  the  Oerman  historians,  see  Du  Cuger 
▼.  Ganerbium,  for  the  confederacies  in  the  empire* 
and  Hermandatam  for  those  in  Castile.  These 
appear  to  have  been  merely  voluntary  associations, 
and  perhaps  directed  as  much  towsids  the  i>reTefi> 
tion  of  robbery  as  of  what  is  strictly  called  pri- 
vate war.  But  no  man  can  easily  distinguish  of- 
fensive war  from  robbery  except  by  its  scale;  and 
where  this  was  so  considerably  reduced,  the  two 
modes  of  injury  almost  coincide,  in  Aragon  there 
was  a  distinct  institution  for  the  mainienance  of 
peace,  thje  kingdom  being  divided  into  unions  or 
Juntas,  with  a  chief  officer,  called  Suprajunciari- 
us,  at  their  head.— Du  Cange,  v.  Juncta. 

t  Henault,  Abr6g£  Chronol.  k  Tan  1255.  The  in- 
stitutiona  of  Lodis  IX.  and  his  successors  relating 
to  police,  form  a  psrt,  though  rather  a  smaller  pan 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  title,  of  an  im- 
menae  work,  replete  with  miscellaneous  infoima* 
tion,  by  Delamare,  Trait6  de  la  Police,  4  toU.  in 
folio.  A  sketch  of  them  may  be  found  in  Velly,  t. 
v.,  p.  349  ;  t.  xviii.,  p.  437. 

t  Velly,  t.  v.,  p.  162,  where  this  incident  is  told  in 
an  interesting  manner  from  William  de  Nangis. 
Boulainvilliers  has  taken  an  extraordinary  view  ei 
the  king's  behaviour.— Hist,  de  TAncient  Gouveme- 
ment,  t.  ii.,  p.  26.  In  his  eyes  princes  and  plebe- 
ians were  made  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  feudal  aristoo> 
racy.  ^  Velly,  i.  viil,  p.  13S. 
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derers.  Finally,  though  not  before  the 
reign  of  LiOiiis  XI.,  an  armed  force  was 
established  for  the  preservation  of  po- 
lice.* Various  means  were  adopted  in 
England  to  preveni  robberies,  which  in- 
deed were  not  so  frequently  perpetrated 
as  they  were  on  the  continent,  by  men 
of  high  condition.  None  of  these,  per- 
haps, had  so  much  efficacy  as  the  fre- 
quent sessions  of  judges  under  commis- 
sions of  jail  delivery.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  country  has  never  brooked  that  co- 
ercive police  which  cannot  eicist  without 
breaking  in  upon  personal  liberty  by  irk- 
some regulations  and  discretionary  exer- 
cise of  power;  the  sure  instrument  of 
tyranny,  which  renders  civil  privileges 
at  once  nugatory  and  insecure,  and  by 
which  we  should  dearly  purchase  some 
real  benefits  connected  with  its  slavish 
discipline. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  adverting  to 
BaiigioiM  another  source  of  moral  im- 
■ects.  provement  during  this  period,  the 
growth  of  religious  opinions  adverse  to 
those  of  the  established  church,  both  on 
account  of  its  great  obscurity,  and  be- 
cause many  of  these  heresies  were  mixed 
up  with  an  excessive  fanaticism.  But 
they  fixed  themselves  so  deeply  in  the 
hearts  of  the  inferior  and  more  numer- 
ous classes,  they  bore,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  immediate  a  relation  to  the  state 
of  manners,  and  thev  illustrate  so  much 
that  more  visible  and  eminent  revolution 
which  ultimately  arose  out  of  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  I  must  reckon 
these  among  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena in  the  progress  of  European  so- 
ciety. 

Many  ages  elapsed,  during  which  no 
remarkable  instance  occurs  of  a  popular 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  line  of  be- 
lief; and  pious  Catholics  console  them- 
selves by  reflecting  that  their  forefathers, 
in  those  times  of  ignorance,  slept  at  least 
the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  their 
darkness  was  interrupted  by  no  false 
lights  of  human  reasoning.!  But  from 
the  twelfth  century  this  can  no  longer  be 
their  boast.  An  inundation  of  heresy 
broke  in  that  age  upon  the  church, 
which  no  persecution  was  able  thor- 
oughly to  repress,  till  it  finally  over- 
spread half  the  surface  of  Europe.  Of 
this  religious  innovation  we  must  seek  the 
commencement  in  a  different  part  of  the 
globe.  The  Manicheans  afford  an  emi- 
nent example  of  that  durable  attachment 
to  a  traditional  creed,  which  so  many 
ancient  sects,  especially  in  the  East,  have 


♦  Velly,  t  xviii.,  p.  437. 
Fleury,  Si"*  DiMoun  aor  THut  £ccU«. 


cherished  through  the  vicissitades  of 
ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and  con- 
tempt. Their  plausible  and  widely  ex- 
tended system  had  been  in  early  times 
connected  with  the  name  of  Christianity, 
however  incompatible  with  its  doctrines 
and  its  history.  After  a  pretty  long  obscu- 
rity, the  Mauichean  theory  revived  with 
some  modification  in  the  western  parts 
of  Armenia,  and  was  propagated  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  by  a  sect  de- 
nominated PauUcians.  Their  tenets  are 
not  to  be  collected  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty from  th0  mouths  of  their  adversa- 
ries,  and  no  apology  of  their  own  sur- 
vives. There  seems,  however,  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  PauUcians, 
though  professing  to  acknowledge  and 
even  to  study  t^  apostolical  writings, 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an 
evil  deity,  whom  they  supposed  also  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
consequently  rejected  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. BeUeving,  with  the  ancient  Gnos- 
tics, that  our  Saviour  was  clothed  on 
earth  with  an  impassive  celestial  body,* 
they  denied   the   reality  of  his   death 

*  The  most  authentic  account  of  the  Pauliciant 
is  found  in  a  httle  treatise  of  Petrus  Siculua,  who 
lived  about  870,  under  Basil  the  Macedonian.  He 
had  been  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Tephrico^ 
the  principal  town  of  these  heretics,  so  that  he 
might  easily  be  well  informed ;  and,  though  he  is 
sufficiently  bigoted,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  general  truth  of  his  testimony,  especially 
as  it  tallies  so  well  with  what  we  learn  of  the  pra- 
deceseors  and  successors  of  the  Pau  I  iciana.  Tney 
had  rejected  aeTeral  of  the  Manichean  doctrines, 
those,  I  believe,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
Oriedtal,  Gnostic,  and  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of 
emanation ;  and  therefore  readily  condemned  Ms- 
nes,  wjio$9fi*n  apw0tftart^tittt  Mavnra.  But  thev  re- 
tained hia  capital  errors,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
principle  of  aoaiism,  which  be  had  taken  from 
Zeidusht*s  religion,  and  the  consequences  he  had 
derived  from  it  Petrus  Siculus  enumerates  six 
Paulician  heresies,  h  They  maintained  the  exist- 
ence of  two  deities ;  the  one  evil,  and  the  creator 
of  this  world,  the  other  good,  called  mnip  tw^pmnttt 
the  author  of  that  which  is  to  come.  8.  They  re 
fused  to  wonhip  the  Virgin,  and  asseited  that 
Christ  brousht  his  body  from  Heaven.  3.  They 
rejected  the  Lord*8  Supper:  4.  And  the  adoration 
of  the  cross.  5.  They  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the  New,  except  the 
epistles  of  Hi.  Peter,  and  perhaps  the  Apocalypse. 
6.  They  did  not  acknowledge  the  order  of  prieets. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Paulicians,  notwithstsnding  their  mistakes,  were 
endowed  with  sincere  and  zealoua  piety,  and  stu- 
dious of  the  Scriptures.  A  Pau lician  woman  aaked 
a  young  man  if  he  bad  read  the  Gospels ;  he  replied, 
that  laymen  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  but  only 
the  clergy:  mc  c(c$iv  hfn*  roif  KovpuKots  wn  rwrm 
amytMtvKuvt  a  foi  mi  Uptwi  fMwif,  p.  57.  A  curiOQs 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  already  forbidden  in 
the  Greek  church,  which,  1  am  inclined  to  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  leniency  with  which  Protest- 
ant writers  have  treated  it,  was  always  more  eor* 
rapt  and  more  intolMsnt  than  the  Latin. 
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•nd  roeonpeetion.  These  eitoTB  exposed 
ihem  to  a  long  and  cruel  persecution, 
during  which  a  colony  of  exiles  was 
planted  by  one  of  the  Greek  emperors  in 
Bulgaria.*  From  this  settlement  they 
silently  promulgated  their  Manichean 
creed  over  the  western  regions  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  large  part  of  the  commerce 
of  those  countries  with  Constantinople 
was  carried  on  for  sereral  centuries  by 
the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This  opened 
an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Pan- 
licians,  who  may  be  traced  up  that  river 
through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  some- 
times taking  me  route  of  Lombardy  into 
Swisserlanj  and  Franee.f    In  the  last 


*  Gibbon,  c.  54.  This  chapter  of  the  historian 
of  the  Dechne  and  FaU  upon  the  Paalicians  ap- 
pears to  be  accQiate,  as  well  as  luminous,  and  is  at 
Inst  far  superior  to  any  modem  work  on  the  sub- 
ject 

f  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Manicheans 
IvDm  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrate  into  the  west  of 
Eur^w  before  the  year  1000;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  snaall  numbers  till  about  1140.  We 
and  tbem,  however,  early  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Under  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  1007,  several  heretics 
were  burnt  at  Orleans  for  tenets  which  are  repre- 
sented as  Manichean.— Velly,  t.  ii.,  p.  307.  These 
•le  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Italy ;  and  the 
Heresy  began  to  strike  root  in  that  country  about 
tlw  same  tune.— Muratori,  Dissert  60.— (Antichiti 
Italiane,  t.  iii.,  p.  304.)  The  Italian  Manicheans 
were  generally  called  Paterini,  the  meaning  of 
which  word  has  never  been  explained.  We  find 
few  traces  of  them  in  France  at  this  time ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Oui- 
bert,  bishop  of  Soissons,  describes  the  heretics  of 
that  city,  who  denied  the  reality  of  the  death  and 
xesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejected  the  sacra^ 
jnents.— Hist  Utt^raire  de  la  Prance,  t  x.,  p.  451. 
Before  the  middle  of  that  age,  the  Cathari,  Henri- 
cians,  Petrobussiaus,  and  others  appear,  and  the 
new  opinions  attracted  universal  notice.  Some  of 
these  sectaries,  however,  were  not  Manicheans. — 
Mosheim,  vol.  iii.,  p.  116. 

The  acts  of  the  inquisition  of  Toulouse,  pub- 
Kshed  by  Limborch,  from  sn  ancient  manuscript 
(stolen,  as  I  presume,  though  certainly  not  by  him- 
aelf,  out  of  the  archives  of  that  city),  contain  many 
additional  proofs  that  the  Albigenses  held  the 
Manichean  doctrine.  Limborch  himself  will  guide 
the  readdk'  to  the  principal  passages,  p.  30.  In 
feet,  the  proof  of  Hanicheiam  among  the  heretics 
of  the  twelfth  century  is  so  strong  f  for  1  have  con> 
fined  myself  to  thoee  of  Languedoc,  and  could 
easily  lutve  brought  other  testimony  as  to  the 
Cathari),  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of  ar- 
guing the  point,  bnt  for  the  confidence  of  some 
modem  ecclesiastical  writers.  What  can  we  think 
of  one  who  says, "  It  was  not  unnsual  to  stigmatixe 
new  sects  with  the  odious  name  of  Manichees, 
though  /  know  no  evidenee  that  there  were  any  real 
remains  of  that  ancient  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury."—Milner's  History  of  the  Church,  voL  iii?,  p. 
380.  ThoiMh  this  writer  was  by  no  means  learn- 
ed enough  for  the  task  be  undertook,  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  facta  related  by  Mosheim  and  other 
common  historians. 

I  will  only  add,  in  order  to  obviate  cavilling, 
that  I  use  the  word  Albigenses  for  the  Manichean 
sects,  without  pretending  to  assert  that  their  doc- 


conntry,  and  espeeially  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  they  became 
conspicuous  under  a  variety  of  names ; 
such  as  Catharists,  Picards,  Patehns,  but, 
above  all,  Albigenses.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  many  of  these  sectaries  owed 
their  origin  to  the  PauUcians ;  the  appel- 
lation of  Bulgarians  was  distinctively  be- 
stowed upon  them ;  and,  aecording  to 
some  writers,  they  acknowledged  a  pri- 
mate or  patriarch  resident  in  that  conn- 
try.*  The  tenets  ascribed  to  them  by  all 
contemporary  authorities  coincide  so  re- 
markably with  those  held  by  the  PauU- 
cians, and  in  earlier  times  by  the  Mani- 
cheans, that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
reasonably  deny  what  is  confirmed  by 
separate  and  uncontradictory  testimo- 
nies, and  contains  no  intrinsic  want  of 
piobability.t 


trines  prevailed  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AIbi 
than  elsewhere.  Th^  main  position  is,  that  a  largs 
part  of  the  Languedodan  heretics  against  whom 
the  crusade  was  directed  bad  imbibed  the  Pauli- 
cian  opinions.  If  any  one  chooaes  rather  to  caU 
them  Catharists,  it  will  not  be  material. 

*  Mat.  Paris,  p.  267.  (A.  D.  1223.)  Circa  dies 
istos,  hsretici  Albigenses  constituerunt  sibi  An- 
tipapam  in  finibus  Bulgarorum,  Croatise  et  Dal- 
matic, nomine  BartbolomMim,  die.  We  are  as- 
sured by  good  anthorities  that  Boania  was  full  of 
Manicheans  and  Arians  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.— .£neas  Salvias,  p.  407.  SpoD* 
danus,  ad  ann.  1400.    Mosheim. 

t  There  has  been  so  prevalent  a  disposition 
among  English  divines  to  vindicate  not  only  the 
morals  and  sincerity,  but  the  orthodoxy  of  theeo 
Albigenses,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  conlina 
what  I  have  said  in  the  text  by  some  authoritiea, 
especially  as  few  readers  have  it  in  their  power  to 
examine  thie  veiy  obscure  subject  Petrus  Mo- 
nachus,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  tenets  maintained  by  the  difierent 
heretical  sects.  Mtavf  of  them  asserted  two  prin- 
ciples  or  creative  beings ;  a  good  one  for  thraga 
invisible,  an  evil  one  for  things  visible ;  the  fbrmer 
author  of  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  of  the 
Old.  Novum  Testamentum  benigno  deo,  vetna 
vero  maligno  attribuebant ;  et  illud  omnino  repu- 
diabant,  preter  quasdam  anctoritates,  qoas  de  Ve- 
teri  Testamento,  Novo  sunt-  inserts,  quas  ob  Novi 
reverentiam  Testament!,  recipere  dignum  estinoa- 
bant.  A  vast  number  of  strsnge  errors  are  imputed 
to  them,  most  of  which  are  not  mentioned  bv  Ala- 
nus,  a  more  dispassionate  writer. — Du  Chesne. 
Scriptores  Fraacoram,  t.  v.,  p.  556.  This  Alanus 
de  Insulis,  whose  treatise  affidnst  beretica,  written 
about  1200,  was  published  by  Masson  at  Lyons  in 
1612,  has  left,  I  tnink,  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Manicheism  of  the  Albigenses.  He  states  their  ar- 
gument upon  every  disputed  point  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible, though  his  refutation  is  of  course  more  at 
length.  It  appears  that  grsat  diacrepanees  of 
opinion  existed  among  these  heretics,  but  the  gen* 
oral  tenour  of  their  doctrines  is  evidently  Mani- 
chean.  Aiunt  heretici  temporis  iiostri  quod  duo 
sunt  principia  rerum,  principium  lucis  et  pnncipium 
tenemanim,  &c.  This  opinion,  strange  as  we  may 
think  it,  was  supported  by  Scriptural  texts ;  so  in 
sufficient  is  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
writinga  to  secttre  unlearned  and  prejudiced  minds 
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But  though  the  derivation  of  these  her- 
etics called  Albigenses  from  Bulgaria  is 
sufficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  that  all  who  incurred  the 
same  imputation  either  derived  their  faith 
from  the  same  country,  or  had  adopted 
the  Manichean  theory  of  the  Paulieians. 
From  the  very  invectives  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  it  is 
manifest  that  almost  every  shade  of  het- 
erodox]r  was  found  amon^  these  dissi- 
dents, till  it  vanished  in  a  smgle  protest- 
ation against  the  wealth  and  t3rrahny  of 
the  clergy.  Those  who  were  absolutely 
free  from  any  taint  of  Manicheism  are 
property  called  Waldenses ;  a  name  per- 
petually confounded  in  later  times  with 
that  of  Albigenses,  but  distip^ishing  a 
sect  probably  of  separate  origin,  and  at 
least  of  different  tenets.  These,  according 
waideiiMc  ^  ^^®  majority  of  writers,  took 
their  appellation  from  Peter 
Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  the  parent, 
about  the  year  1160,  of  a  congregation  of 
seceders  from  the  church,  who  spread 
very  rapidly  over  France  and  Germany.* 

from  tho  wildest  perveraiom  of  their  meaning! 
Some  denied  the  reality  of  Christ'ff  body ;  others 
bis  being  the  Son  of  Ood ;  many  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  some  eren  of  a  future  state.  They 
psserted  in  general  the  Mosaic  law  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  devil,  proving  this  bv  the  crimes 
committed  durinr  its  dispensation,  and  by  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "the  law  entered  that  «in  might 
•bound."  They  rejected  infant  baptism,  but  were 
divided  as  to  the  reason ;  some  saying  that  infents 
could  not  sin,  and  did  not  need  baptism ;  others, 
that  they  could  not  be  saved  without  fsith,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  useless.  They  held  sin 
after  baptism  to  be  irremissible.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  rejected  either  of  the  sacraments.  They 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  imposition  of  hands, 
which  seems  to  have  been  their  distinctive  rite. 

One  circumstance,  which  both  Alanns  and  Rob- 
ertus  Monachus  mention,  and  which  other  author- 
hies  confirm,  is  their  division  into  two  classes :  the 
Perfect,  and  the  Credentes,  or  Consolati,  both  of 
which  appellations  are  used.  The  former  abstain- 
ed from  animal  food  and  from  marriage,  and  led  in 
every  respect  an  aiistere  life.  The  latter  were  a 
kind  of  lay  brethren,  living  in  a  secular  manner. 
This  distinction  is  thoroughly  Manichean,  and 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albigenses. 
See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manich^isme,  t.  ii.,  p. 
702  and  777.  This  candid  writer  represents  the 
early  Manicheans  as  a  harmless  and  austere  set 
of  enthusiasts,  exactly  what  the  Paulieians  and 
Albigenses  appear  to  luive  been  in  succeeding  ages. 
As  many  calumnies  were  vented  against  one  as  the 
other. 

*  The  contemporary  writers  seem  uniformly  to 
represent  Waldo  as  the  founder  of  the  Waldenses ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  refer  the  locality  of 
that  sect  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  between  Ex- 
iles and  Pignerol  (see  Leger*s  map),  which  have 
■o  long  been  distinguished  aa  the  native  country  of 
the  Vaudois.  In  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  we 
find  Waldenses,  sive  pauperes  de  Logduno,  used 
as  equivalent  terms ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  poor  men  oif  Lyons  were  the  disciples  of 
Walilo.    Alanus,  theaecood  book  of  whoae  treatise 


According  to  others,  the  original  'Wal 
denses  were  a  raee  of  uncorrupted  shep- 
herds, who,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps, 
had  shaken  off,  or  perhaps  never  learned, 
the  system  of  superstition  on  which  the 
Catholic  church  depended  for  its  ascend- 
ency. I  am  not  certain  whether  their 
existence  can  be  distinctly  traced  beyond 
the  preaching  of  Waldo,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  proper  seat  of  the  Wal- 
denses or  Vaudois  has  long  continued  to 
be  in  certain  valleys  of  Piedmont.  These 
pious  and  innocent  sectaries,  of  whom 
the  very  monkish  historians  speak  well, 
appear  to  have  nearly  resembled  the 
modem  Moravians.  They  had  ministers 
of  their  own  appointment,  and  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  capital 


against  heretics  is  an  attack  upon  the  Waldenses^ 
ezpresslv  derives  them  from  Waldo.  Petrus  Mo 
nachus  ooes  the  same.  These  seem  strong  author 
iliee,  aa  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  advantage 
they  could  derive  from  misrepresentation.  It  baa 
been,  however,  a  position  zealously  maintained  by 
some  modem  writers  of  respectable  name,  that  the 
people  of  the  valleys  had  preserved  a  pure  faith 
for  several  ages  before  the  appearance  of  Welda 
I  have  read  what  is  advanced  on  this  head  by  Le- 
ger  (Histoire  des  Eglises  Vaudoises),  and  by  Allix 
rKemarks  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Chvaches  of  Piedmont),  but  without  finding  any 
sufficient  proof  for  this  supposition,  which,  never- 
thelessjis  not  to  be  rejected  aa  absolutely  improb- 
able. Their  best  argument  is  deduced  from  an  an< 
cient  poem  called  La  Noble  LoiQon,  an  original 
manuscript  of  which  is  m  the  public  library  of 
Cambridge.  This  poem  is  alleged  to  bear  date  ill 
1100,  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Waldo.  But  the  lioea  that  contam  the 
date  are  loosely  expressed,  and  ma^  very  well  suit 
with  any  epoch  before  the  termination  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  ans  compli  entierament 
Che  fu  acritta  loio  que  sen  al  derier  temp. 
Eleven  hundred  years  are  now  gone  and  past, 
Biute  thus  it  was  written ;  these  times  are  the  last. 
I  have  found,  howeter,  a  passage  in  a  late  work, 
which  remarkably  illustrates  the  antiquity  of  Al- 
pine protestantism,  if  we  may  depend  on  uie  date 
It  assigns  to  the  quotation.  Mr.  Planta's  History 
of  Swisserland,  p.  93, 4to  edit.,  contains  the  follow- 
ing  note.  "  A  eurioos  paasage,  sinsularly  descrip- 
tive of  the  character  of  the  Swiss,  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  a  MS.  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Cor< 
vey,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about  tho 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Religionem  noe- 
tram,  et  omnium  Latins  ecdesis  Christianorum 
fidem,  laici  ez  SuaviA,  Suicii,  et  Bavarift  humiliare 
voluemnt;  homines  sedocti  ab  anti<iuA  progenie 
simplicium  hominumf  qui  Alpes  et  viciniam  habi* 
tant,  et  semper  amant  antique.  In  Suaviam,  Ba- 
variam  et  Italiam  borealem  aepe  intrant  illorum 
(ez  Suicii)  mercatores,  qui  biblia  ediacunt  memo- 
riter,  et  ritus  ecclesin  avemntnr,  quos  credunt  esse 
novos.  Nolunt  imagmes  venerari,  reliquiae  sanc- 
torum aversantur,  olera  comedunt,  raro  maatican- 
tes  camem,  alii  nunquam.  Appellamus  eos  idcir- 
ed  Manichnos.  Horum  qoidam  ab  Hungarii  ad 
eos  convenerunt,**  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  quotSP 
tion  has  been  broken  off,  as  it  might  have  illus- 
trated the  connezion  of  tho  Bulgaiiaas  with  theat 
aoctailea* 
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punishment.  In  other  respects  their 
opinions  probably  were  not  vat  removed 
from  those  usually  called  Protestant. 
A  simplicity  of  dress,  and  especially 
the  use  of  wooden  sandals,  was  affect- 
ed by  this  people.* 

I  hHve  already  had  occasion  to  relate 
the  severe  persecution  which  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
involved  the  counts  of  Toulouse  in  their 
ruin.  The  Catharists,  a  fraternity  of  the 
same  Paulician  origin,  more  dispersed 
than  the  Albigenses,  had  previously  sus- 
tained a  similar  trial.  Their  belief  was 
certainly  a  compound  of  strange  errors 
with  truth ;  but  it  was  attended  by  quali- 
ties of  a  far  superior  lustre  to  orthodoxy, 
by  a  sincerity,  a  piety,  and  a  self-devo- 
tion, that  almost  purified  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.f    It  is  always  important  to 


♦  The  Waldenses  were  always  considered  as 
much  less  erroneous  in  their  tenets  than  the  Albi- 
genses or  Manichesns.  Erant  prftterea  alii  haere- 
tici,  says  Robert  Monachus  in  the  passage  above 

a  noted,  qui  Waldenses  dicebantur,  a  quodam  Wal- 
io  nomine  Lugdunensi.  Hi  quidem  niali  erant, 
•ed  comparatione  aliorum  hsreticorum  longe  mi- 
nus perversi ;  in  multM  enim  nobiscum  convenie- 
bant,  in  quibusdam  dissent iebant.  The  only  Hults 
he  seems  to  impute  to  them  are  the  denial  of  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  and  capital  puniahment,  and 
the  wearing  wooden  shoes.  By  this  peculiarity  of 
wooden  sandals  (sabots)  they  eot  the  name  of 
Sabbalati  or  Insabhatati.^Du  Cange.)  William 
du  Puy,  another  historian  oi  the  same  time,  makes 
a  similar  distinction.  Erant  quidam  Ariani.  qui- 
dam  Manichei,  quidam  etiam  Waldenses  sive  Lug- 
dunenses,  qui  licet  inter  se  dissides,  omnes  tamen 
in  animarum  pemiciem  contra  fidem  Catholicam 
conspirabant ;  et  illi  quidem  Waldenses  contra  ali- 
os acutissimi  disputant. — Du  Chesne,  t.  v.,  p.  666. 
Alanus,  in  his  second  book,  where  he  treats  of  the 
Waldenses,  charges  them  principally  with  disre- 
garding the  authority  of  the  church  and  preaching 
without  a  regular  mission.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition,  that  they  denied 
the  existence  of  purgatory  ;  and  I  should  suppose 
that,  even  at  that  time,  they  had  thrown  off  most 
of  the  popish  s]rstem  of  doctrine,  which  is  so  near- 
ly connected  with  clerical  wealth  and  power.  The 
difference  made  in  these  records  between  the  Wal- 
denses end  the  Manichean  sects,  shows  that  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  latter  were  not  indiscrim- 
inate calumnies.    See  Limborch,  p.  201  and  228. 

The  History  of  Languedoc,  by  Vaissette  and 
Vich,  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  aecta- 
lies  in  that  country ;  but  I  have  not  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  book.  I  believe  that  proof  will  be 
found  of  the  distinction  between  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  in  t.  iii ,  d.  466.  But  I  am-satisiied 
that  no  one  who  has  looked  at  the  original  author- 
ities will  dispute  the  proposition.  These  Benedic- 
tin  historians  represent  the  Henricians,  an  early 
•ect  of  reformers,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Lorobez,  in  1165,  as  Manichees.  Moeheim  consid- 
ers them  as  of  the  Vaudois  school.  They  appeared 
tome  time  before  Waldo, 
t  The  general  testimony  of  their  enemies  to  the 

Eirity  of  morals  among  the  Languedoctan  and 
f  neae  notaries  is  aboiklaatly  aafficient    One 


perceive  that  these  liigh  moral  excellen- 
ces have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
speculative  truths ;  and  upon  this  account 
I  have  been  more  disposed  to  state  ex- 
I^icitly  the  real  Manicneism  of  the  Albi- 
genses ;  especially  as  Protestant  writers, 
considering  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  as 
their  friends,  have  been  apt  to  place  the 
opinions  of  these  sectaries  in  a  very  false 
light.  In  the  course  of  time,  undoubtedly, 
the  Hvstem  of  their  Paulician  teachers 
would  have  yielded,  if  the  inquisitors  had 
admitted  the  experim^'nt,  to  a  more  ac- 
curate study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  would  have  im- 
bibed from  the  church  itself.  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Manicheism  died  away  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  a 
spirit  of  dissent  from  the  established 
creed  broke  out  in  abundant  instances 
during  the  two  subsequent  ages. 

We  are  in  general  deprived  of  explicit 
testimonies  in  tracing  the  revolutions  of 
popular  opinion.  Much  must  therefore 
be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  a  very  extensive  effect  to  the 
preaching  of  these  heretics.  They  ap- 
pear in  various  countries  nearly  during 
the  same  period,  in  Spain.  Lombardy, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  as  well 
as  France.  Thirty  unhappy  persons  con- 
victed of  denying  the  sacraments,  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  Oxford  by  cold 


Regnier,  who  had  lived  among  them,  and  becama 
afterward  an  inquisitor,  does  them  jastice  m  this 
respect.— See  Turner's  History  of  England  for  sev- 
eral other  proofs  of  this.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  Catharists  are  Qot  free  from  the  imputm- 
tion  of  promiacuoas  licentiousness.  Bot  wbetbsr 
this  waa  a  mere  calumnj,  or  partly  founded  upon 
truth,  I  cannot  determine.  Toeir  prototypes,  the 
ancient  Gnostics,  are  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  austere  and  the  relaxed ;  both 
condemnmg  marriage  for  opposKe  reasons^  Ala^ 
nus,  in  the  book  above  quoted,  seems  to  have 
taken  up  several  vulgar  prejudices  against  the 
Cathari.  He  gives  an  etymology  of  their  name 
k  catta ;  quia  oeculantur  posteriora  catti ;  in  cuius 
specie,  ut  aiunt,  appareret  iis  Lucifer,  p.  146.  Tnis 
notsble  charge  was  brought  afterward  against  the 
Templars. 

As  to  the  Waldenses,  their  innocence  is  out  fif 
all  doubt  No  book  can  be  written  in  a  more  edi- 
fy  ing  manner  than  La  Noble  Loi^ on,  of  which  large 
extracts  are  given  by  Leger,  in  his  Histoire  dee 
Eglises  Vaudoises.  Four  lines  are  quoted  by  Vol- 
taire (Hist.  Universelle,  c.  69)  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Provencal  language,  though  they  belong  rather 
to  the  patois  of  the  valleys.  But  as  he  has  nd 
copied  them  rightly,  and  as  they  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note,  I  shall  repeat  them  here  from 
Leger,  p.  36. 
Que  sel  se  troba  slcun  bon  que  vollia  amar  Die 

e  temer  Jesbu  Xrist, 
Que  non  voUia  msudire,  ni  jura,  ni  mentir, 
|«Ii  avoutrar,  ni  aucire,  ni  penre  de  I'autray, 
Ni  venjar  ae  de  h  aio  ennemie, 
mi  diaoD  quel  es  Vaudes  e  degne  de  mnrir. 
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and  famine  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
In  every  country  the  new  sects  appear 
to  have  spread  chiefly  among  the  lower 
people,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  the 
imperfect  notice  of  historians,  indicates 
a  more  substantial  influence  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  society  than  the  con- 
version of  a  few  nobles  or  ecclesiastics.* 
But  even  where  men  did  not  absolutely 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  any  new  sect, 
they  were  stimulated  by  the  temper  of 
their  age  to  a  more  zealous  and  inde- 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  specify  all  the  disperaed 
authorities  which  attest  the-ezistence  of  the  sects 
derived  from  the  Waldenses  and  Paulicians  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Be- 
sides Mo8heim»  who  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  I  would  mention  some  articles 
in  Du  Cange  wtuch  supply  gleanings;  namely, 
Beghardi,  Bulgari,  Lollardi,  Paterini;  Picardi,  Pirn, 
Populicani. 

'  upon  the  subject  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses  generally,  I  b&^e  borrowed  some  light  Irom 
Mr.  Turner's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377, 
393.  This  learned  writer  has  seen  some  books  that 
have  not  fallen  into  my  way ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  a  knowledge  of  Alanus's  treatise,  which  I 
have  since  read.  ,  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  Mr.  Turner  has  not  perceived  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  leading  sects. 

The  name  of  Albigenses  does  not  frequently 
occur  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  the  Waldenses,  or  sects  bearing  that  denomi- 
nation, were  dispersed  over  Europe.  As  a  term 
of  different  reproach  was  derived  from  the  word 
Bulgarian,  so  vatderie,  or  the  profession  of  the 
Vaudois,  was  sometimes  applied  to  witchcraft. 
Thus,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Chambre  Brulante 
at  Arras,  in  1459,  ajgiainst  persons  accused  of  sor- 
cery, their  crime  is  denominated  vmuUrie.  The 
fullest  account  of  this  remarkable  story  \9  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Du  Clercq,  first  pubiuhed  in  the 
general  collection  of  Historical  Memoirs,  t,  ix.,  p. 
430,  471.  It  exhibits  a' complete  parallel  to  the 
erents  that  happened  in  1662  at  Salem,  in  New- 
England.  A  few  obscure  persona  were  accused  of 
Mttdmtf,  or  witchcraft.  After  their  condemnation, 
which  was  founded  on  confessions  obtained  by  tor- 
ture, and  afterward  retracted,  an  epidemical  conta- 
gion of  superstitious  dread  was  diffused  all  around. 
Numbers  were  arrested,  burnt  alive  by  order  of  a 
tribunal  instituted  for  the  detection  of  this  dSence, 
or  detained  in  prison ;  so  that  no  person  in  Arras 
thought  hiniselr  safe.  It  was  believed  that  many 
were  accused  for  the  sake  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  church. 
At  length  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  interfered,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions.  The  whole  narra- 
tive in  Du  Clercq  is  interesting,  as  a  curious  docu- 
ment of  the  tyranny  of  bigots,  and  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  turned  to  private  ends. 

To  return  to  the  Waldenses :  the  principal  course 
of  their  emigration  is  said  to  have  been  into  Bohe- 
mia, where,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  name  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  seceding  sects.  By  their  pro- 
fession of  faith,  presented  to  Ladislaus  Posthnmns, 
it  appears  that  they  acknowledged  tbe  coiporal  pre8> 
ence  in  the  eucharist,  but  rejected  puivatory  and 
other  Romish  doctrines.  See  it  in  the  Fasciculus 
Rerom  expetendarum  et  fugiendarum,  a  collection 
of  treatises  illustrating  the  origin  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, oriffinally  published  at  Cologne  in  1535,  and 
reprinted  at  London  in  1090. 


pendent  discussion  of  their  reli^ous  sys- 
tem.   A  curious  illustration  of  this  is 
furnished  by  one  of  the  letters  of  Inno- 
cent III.    He  had  been  informed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Metz,  as  he  states  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocess,  that  no  small  multitude  of 
laymen  and  women  having  procured  a 
translation  of  the  gospels,  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  psalter.  Job,  and  other  bookf 
of  Scripture,  to  be  made  for  them  inta 
French,  meet  in  secret  conventicles  to 
hear  them  read,  and  preach  to  each  other, 
avoiding  the  company  of  those  who  do 
not  join  in  their  devotion,  and  having 
been  reprimanded  for  this  by  some  of 
their  parish  priests,  have  withstood  them, 
alleging  reasons  from  the  Scriptures  why 
they  should  not  be  so  forbidden.    Some 
of  them  too  deride  the  ignorance  of  their 
ministers,  and  maintain  that  their  own 
books  teach  them  more  than  they  can 
learn  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  they  can 
express  it  better.    Although  the  desire 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  Innocent  pro- 
ceedSv  is  rather  praiseworthy  than  rep- 
rehensible,  yet  they  are  to  be  Uamed  for 
frequenting  secret  assemblies,  for  usurp- 
ing the  office  of  preaching,  deriding  their 
own  ministers,  and  scorning  the  companv 
of  such  as  do  not  concur  in  their  novel- 
ties.   He  presses  the  bishop  and  chap- 
ter to  discover  the  author  of  this  trans- 
lation, which  could  not  have  been  made 
without  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  what 
were  his  intentions,  and  what  degree  of 
orthodoxy  and  respect  for  the  Holy  See 
those  who  used  it  possessed.    This  let- 
ter of  Innocent  III.,  however,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  man,  is  sufficiently 
temperate  and  conciliatory.    It  seems 
not  to  have  answered  its  end;  for  in 
another  letter  h»  complains  that  some 
members  of  this  little  association  con- 
tinued refractory,  and  refused  to  obey 
either  the  bishop  or  the  pope.* 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
when  the  Vidgate  had  ceased  to  be  gen- 
erally intelligible,  there  is  no  reason  to 
snspect  any  intention  in  the  church  to 
deprive  the  laity  of  the  Scriptures. 
Translations  were  freely  made  into  the 
vernacular  languages,  and  perhaps  read 
in  churches,  although  the  acts  of  saints 
were  generally  deemed  more  instructive. 
Louis  the  Debonair  is  said  to  have 
caused  a  Grerroan  version  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the 
same  century,  rendered  the  gospels,  or 


^  jOpera  hinocent  III.,  p.  468,  537.  A  transla- 
tion ci  the  Bible  had  been  made  by  direction  of 
Peter  Waldo;  but  whether  this  used  in  Lorrain 
was  the  same,  does  not  appear.  Metz  wss  full  of 
the  Vandois,  as  we  find  by  other  authoritiea. 
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rather  abridged  them,  into  German  rerse. 
This  work  in  still  extant,  and  is  in  sev- 
eral respects  an  object  of  curiosity.*  In 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  we  find 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  the 
Maccabees  into  French.f  But  after  the 
diffusion  of  heretical  opinions,  or,  what 
was  much  the  same  thing,  of  free  inquiry, 
it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  ortho- 
dox faith  from  lawless  interpretation. 
Accordingly^  the  council  of  Toulouse,  in 
1239,  prohibited  the  laity  from  posses- 
sing the  Scriptures ;  and  this  precaution 
was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent 
occasions. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centuries  teems 
with  new  sectaries  and  schismatics,  va- 
rious in  their  aberrations  of  opinion,  but 
all  concurring  indetestation  of  the  estab- 
lished church-t  They  endured  severe 
persecutions  with  a  sincerity  and  firm- 
ness which  in  any  cause  ought  to  com- 
mand respect.  But  in  general  we  find 
an  extravagant  fanaticism  among  them  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  look  for  any 
amelioration  of  society  from  the  Fran- 
ciscan seceders,  who  quibbled  about  the 
property  of  thinffs  consumed  by  use,  or 
from  the  mystical  visionaries  of  different 
appellations,  whose  moral  practice  was 
sometimes  more  than  equivocal.  Those 
who  feel  any  curiosity  about  isuch  sub- 
jects, which  are  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant, as  they  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  will  find  them  treated  very 
fully  by  Mosheim.  But  the  original 
sources  of  information  are  not  always 
accessible  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
search would  perhaps  be  more,  fatiguing 
than  profitable. 

I  shall,  for  an  opposite  reason,  pass 
Loiiarda  of  lightly  over  the  great  revolution 
Kogiuid.  in  religious  opinion  wrought  in 
England  by  Wicliffe,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  familiar  to  the  reader  from  our 
common  historians.  Nor  am  I  concehi- 
ed  to  treat  of  theological  inquiries,  or  to 
write  a  history  of  the  church.  Consid- 
ered in  its  effect  upon  manners,  the  sole 
point  which  these  pages  have  In  view, 
the  preaching  of  this  new  sect  certainly 


*  Scbilteri  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Teutoniconim, 
til. 
t  M^m.  de  TAcad.  dea  iDscript.,  t  xrii.,  p.  720. 
i  The  application  of  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  corruptions  of  Rome  has  commonly 
been  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  the  Francis- 
can seceders.  But  it  may  be  traced  higher,  and  is 
vemarkably  pointed  out  by  Dante. 

Di  Toi  pastor  s'  accorsel  Vanselista, 
Quando  colei,  chi  siede  sovra  r  acque, 
Puttaneggiar  co*  regi  a  lui  ft  vista. 
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produced  an  extensive  reformation, 
their  virtues  were  hj  no  means  free  from 
some  unsocial  qualities,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  their  superior  attributes,  the 
Lollards  bear  a  veiy  close  resemblance 
to  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  reign :  a 
moroseness  that  proscribed  all  .cheerful 
amusements,  an  uncharitable  malignity 
that  made  no  distinction  in  condemning 
the  established  clergy,  and  a  narrow  pre- 
judice that  applied  the  rules  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  to  modem  institutions.*  Some 
of  their  principles  were  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the  good  order  of  society,  and 
cannot  Justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Puritans, 
though  they  grew  afterward  out  of  the 
same  soil.  Such  was  the  notion,  which 
is  imputed  also  to  the  Albigenses,  that 
civil  magistrates  lose  their  right  to  gov* 
em  by  committing  sin,  or,  as  it  was  quaint- 
ly eimressed  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace.  These 
extravagances,  however,  do  not  belong 
to  the  learned  and  politic  Wicliffe,  how- 
ever they  might  be  adopted  by  some  of 
his  enthusiastic  disciples.f  Fostered  by 
the  general  ill-wiU  towards  the  churchy 
his  principles  made  vast  progress  in 
England,  and,  unlike  those  of  earlier 
sectaries,  were  embraced  by  men  of 
rank  and  civil  influence.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  check  they  sustained  by  the  san- 
guinary law  of  Henry  IV.,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  multitudes  secretly  cherish- 
ed them  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

From  England  the  spirit  of  reli^ous 
innovation  was  propagated  into  HoMiteaoc 
Bohemia ;  for  though  John  Huss  »«h««ni*. 
was  very  far  from  embracing  all  the  doc- 
trinal systems  of  Wicliffe,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  zeal  had  been  quickened  by  the 


*  Walsingham,  p.  238.  Lewis's  Life  of  Pea- 
cock, p.  65.  Bishop  Peacock's  answer  to  the  Lol- 
lards of  his  time  contains  passages  well  worthy  txi 
Hooker,  both  for.  weight  of  matter  «nd  dignity  of 
style,  setting  forth  the  necessity  ancl  importance  of 
"  the  moral  law  of  kinde,  or  moral  philoaophie,"  in 
opposition  to  those  who  deriYe  all  morslity  from 
revelation. 

This  great  man  fell  afterward  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  church  for  propodtions,  not  indeed 
Heretical,  but  repugnant  to  her  scheme  of  spiritual 
power.  He  asserted  indirectly  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  wrote  on  theological  subjects 
in  Englidi,  which  gave  much  oflence.  In  fact. 
Peacock  seems  to  have  hoped  that  his  acute  rea- 
soning  would  convince  the  people,  without  reaui* 
ring  an  implicit  faith.  But  he  greatly  misanaer* 
stood  the  principle  of  an  infallible  church.  Lew- 
is's Life  of  Peacock  does  justice  to  his  character* 
which,  I  need  not  say,  is  unfairly  represented  by 
such  historiana  as  Collier,  and  such  antiquaries  as 
Thomas  Heame. 

t  Lewis's  Life  of  Widiff^  p.  115.  Leniant, 
Hist  du  CoDcUede  Comtaiwe;  L  i,  p.  213 
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writings  of  that  reformer.*  Inferior  to 
the  Bnglishman  in  ability,  but  exciting 
greater  attention  by  his  constancy  and 
sufferings,  as  well  as  by  the  memorable 
war  which  his  ashes  kmdled,  the  Bohe- 
mian martyr  was  even  more  eminently 
tiie  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  But 
slill  regarding  these  dissensions  merely  in 
a  temporal  light,  I  cannot  assign  any  ben- 
eficial effect  to  the  schism  of  the  Hussites, 
at  least  in  its  immediate  results,  and  in 
the  country  where,  it  appeared.  Though 
some  degree  of  sympathy  with  their 
cause  is  inspired  by  resentment  at  the  ill 
faith  of  their  adrersaries,  and  by  the  as- 
sociations of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  Taborites  and 
other  sectaries  of  that  Aescription  but  as 
ferocious  and  desperate  fanatics.f  Per- 
haps beyond  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
more  substantial  good  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  infiuence  of  its  reforma- 
tion, and  abetter  tone  of  morals  inspired 
into  Germany.  But  I  must  again  repeat, 
that  upon  this  obscure  and  ambiguous 
subject  I  assert  nothing  definitely,  and 
little  with  confidence.  The  tendencies 
of  religious  dissent  in  the  four  ages  be- 
fore the  Reformation  appear  to  have  gen- 
erally conduced  towarda  the  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind ;  and  facts  of  this 
nature  occvpy  a  far  greater  space  in  a 
philosophical  view  of  society  during  that 
period  than  we  ni^ht  at  first  imagine; 
out  every  one  who  is  disposed  to  prose- 
cute this  inquiry  will  assign  their  charac- 
ter according  to  the  result  of  his  own 
investigations. 

But  the  best  school  of  moral  discipline 
imitMion  which  the  middle  ages  afforded 
of  euvairy.  was  the  institution  of  chivalry. 
There  is  something  perhaps  to  allow  for 
the  partiality  of  modem  writers  upon  this 
interesting  subject ;  yet  our  most  skepti- 
cal criticism  must  assign  a  decisive  influ- 
ence to  this  great  source  of  human  im- 
provement. The  more  deeply  it  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  we  shall  become  sensi- 
ble of  its  importance. 

There  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  three  pow- 

*  Hum  does  nol  appear  to  have  rejected  any  of 
Ibe  peculiar  teneU  of  popery.^Lenfaat,  pu  414.  He 
embraced,  like  Wicliffe,  the  predeitinarian  system 
of  Augustint  witboat  pausing  at  any  of  Uiose  infer- 
ences, apparently  dedacible  firom  it,  which,  in  the 
heads  or  entbvsiasCs,  may  produce  soch  extensile 
ouschiet  These  were  maiatained  by  Hues  (id.,  p. 
328),  thongh  not  perhaps  so  crudely  as  by  Lulber. 
Brery  thin^  relative  to  the  history  and  doctrine  of 
Hoes  and  his  foUowers  will  be  found  in  Lenftnt's 
thpse  works,  on  tbs  coaneils  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
and  Basle. 

t  Lentot,  Hist  de  la  Ouenedes  Hussites  et  du 
Concile  de  Bsala— Schmidt,  Hist  dee  Allemands, 
t«v 


erful  8]Mrits,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  given  a  predominant  impulse  to  the 
moral  sentiments  and  energies  of  man- 
kind. These  are  the  spirits  of  liberty,  of 
religion,  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal buisiness  of  chivalry  to  animate  and 
chmsh  the  last  of  these  three.  And 
whatever  high  magnanimous  energy  the 
love  of  liberty  or  religious  zeal  has  ever 
imparted,  was  equalled  by  the  exquisite 
sense  of  honour  which  this  institution 
preserved. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  custom  of 
receiving  arms  at  the  age  of  te  odgm 
manhood  with  some  solemnity, 
W98  of  immemorial  antiquity  among  the 
nations  that  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
pire. For  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  to 
have  prevailed  among  their  German  an- 
cestors ;  and  his  expressions  might  have 
been  used  with  no  great  variation  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  ceremonies  of  knight- 
hood.* There  was  even  ia  that  remote 
age  a  sort  of  public  trial  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  candidate,  which,  though  perhafw 
confined  to  his  bodily  strength  and  activi- 
ty, might  be  the  germe  of  that  refined  in 
vestigation  which  was  thought  necessary 
in  the  perfect  sta^e  of  chivalry.  Proofs, 
though  rare  and  mcidental,  might  be  ad 
duced  to  show,  that  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  earlier,  the  sons  of 
monarchs  at  least  did  not  assume  manly 
arms  without  a  regular  investiture.  And 
in  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  a  general  practice.! 

This  ceremony,  however,  would  per- 
haps of  itself  have  done  little  towards 
forming  that  intrinsic  principle  which 
characterized  the  genuine  chivalry.  But 
in  the  rei^  of  Charlemagne  we  find  a 
military  distinction,  that  appears,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  to  have  given  birth  to 
that  institution.  Certain  feudal  tenants, 
and  I  suppose  also  allodial  proprietors, 
were  bound  to  serve  da  horseback, 
equipped  with  the  coat  of  mail.  These 
were  c£dled  CabaUarii,  from  which  the 
word  ehevahers  is  an  obvious  corrup- 

*  Nihil  neque  publics  neque  private  rei  nisi  ar- 
mati  agunt.  Sod  anna  sumere  non  ante  cuiouam 
moris,  quibm  ciritas  suflbcturum  probaverit.  Turn 
in  ipso  concilio,  vel  principum  aliquis,  vel  pater, 
vel  propinquus  scuto  fraaeAque  ju^enem  omant ; 


hse'apud  eos  toga,  hie  primus  juventa  honos ;  ante 
hoc  QOmiis  pars  ridentnr,  moz  reipublics.    "" 


De 


Moribus  German.,  c.  13. 

t  William  of  MalmsbuiT  ujs  that  Alfred  cod* 
ieried  knighthood  on  Atnelstan,  donatqm  chla- 
myde  coccineA,  gemmato  balteo,  ense  Baxonico 
cum ▼amnA  auraA,  i  ii-f  c.  6.  St  Palaye  (M^moires 
sur  la  CbeTalerie,  p.  2)  mentions  other  mstances ; 
which  may  alio  be  found  m  Da  Cange'e  Glossary, 
V.  Arma,  and  in  his  22d  diasertatioa  on  JoinriUe. 
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tion.*    Bat  he  who  fought  on  horseback, 
and  had  been  invested  with  peculiar  arms 
in   a   solemn  manner,  wanted   nothing 
more  to  render  him  a  knight.    Chivalry 
therefore  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.    We 
may  however  go  farther,  and  observe 
that  these  distmctive  advantages  above 
ordinary  combatants  were  probably  the 
sources  of  that  remarkable  valour  and 
that  keen  thirst  for  glory  which  became 
the  essential  -  attributes  of  a   knightly 
character.    For  confidence  in  our  skiU 
and  strength  is  the  usual  foundation  of 
courage :  it  is  by  feeling  ourselves  able 
to  surmount  common  dangers,  that  we 
become  adventurous  enough  to  encounter 
those  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature, 
and  to  which   more  glory  is   attached. 
The    reputation    of    superior   personal 
prowess,  so  difficult  to  be  attained  in  ibe 
course  of  modern  warfare,  and  so  liable 
to  erroneous  representations,  was   al- 
ways within  the  reach  of  the  stoutest 
knight,    and    was   founded    on    claims 
which  could  be  measured  with  much  ac- 
curacy.   Such  is  the  subordination  and 
mutual  dependance  in  a  modern  army, 
that  every  man  must  be  content  to  divide 
his  glory  with  his  comrades,  hie  general, 
or  his  soldiers.    But  the  soul  of  chivalry 
was  individual  honour,  coveted  in  so  en- 
tire and  absolute  a  perfection,  that  it 
must  not  be  shared  with  an  army  or  a 
nation.    Most  of  the  virtues  it  inspired 
were  what  we  may  call  independent,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  founded  upon 
social  relations.    The  knights-errant  of 
romance  perform  their  best  exploits  from 
the  love  of  renown,  or  from  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract sense  of  justice,  rather  than  from 
any  solicitude  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.    If  these  springs  of  action 
are  less  generally  beneficial,  they  are, 
however,  more  connected  with  elevation 
of  character  than  the  systematic   pru- 
dence of  men  accustomed  to  social  life. 
This  solitary  and  independent  spirit  of 
chivalry,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
rock,  and  disdaining  injustice  or  false- 
hood from  the  consciousness  of  internal 
dignity,  without  any  calculation  of  their 
consequences,  is  not   unlike  what  we 
sometimes  read  of  Arabian  chiefs  or  the 
North  American  Indians. f     These  na- 


*  Comites  et  vassalli  nostri  qui  beneficia  habere 
noecantur,  et  cabaUarii  omnes  ad  placitam  Doatrum 
▼cniant  bene  prepafati.— Capituiaria,  A.  D.  SOT, 
A  Baluze,  t.  i.,  p.  460. 

t  We  must  take  for  this  the  more  favoarable 
represjntations  of  the  Indian  nations.  A  deteri- 
otating  intercoarse  with  Europeans,  or  a  race  of 
European  eztraetion,  has  tended  to  eflace  those 


tions,  so  widely  remote  from  each  other, 
seem  to  partake  of  that  moral  energy, 
which,  among  European  nations,  far  re- 
mote from  both  of  them,  was  excited  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.    But   the   most 
beautiful  picture  that  was  ever  portrayed 
of  this  character  is  the  Achilles  of  Ho- 
mer, the  representative  of  chivalry  in  its 
most  general  form,  with  all  its  sincerity 
and  unyielding  rectitude,  all  its  courte- 
sies and  munificence.    Calmly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  contemplating,  with  a  serious  and 
unshaken  look  the  premature  death  thai 
awaits  him,  his  heart  only  beats  for  glory 
and  friendship.    To  this  sublime  charac- 
ter, bating  that  imaginary  completion  by 
which  the  creatibns  of   the  poet,  like 
those  of  the  sculptor,  transcend  all  single 
works  of  nature,   there  were  probably 
many  parallels  in  the  ages  of  chivalry . 
especially  before  a  set  education  and  the 
refinements  of  society  had  altered  a  little 
the  natural  unadulterated  warrior  of  a  ru- 
der period.   One  illustrious  example  from 
this  earlier  age  is   the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz, 
whose  history  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served much  at  length  in  several  chroni- 
cles of  ancient  date,  and  in  one  valuable 
poem ;  and  though  I  will  not  say  that  the 
Spanish  hero  is  altojp^ether  a  counterpart 
of  Achilles  in  graceuilness  and  urbanity, 
yet  was  he  inferior  to  none  that  ever 
lived  in  frankness,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity.* 


virtues,  which  possibly  were  rather  exaggerated  oy 
earlier  writers. 

^  Since  this  passace  was  written,  I  hsTe  found 
a  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  bis  val- 
uable History  of  England,  between  AcbilJes  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion ;  the  superior  justness  of 
which  I  readily  acknowledge.  The  real  hero  does 
not  indeed  excite  so  much  interest  in  me  as  the 
poetical  'f  but  the  marks  of  resemblsnce  are  very 
striking,  whether  we  consider  their  passions,  their 
talents,  their  virtues,  their  vices,  or  the  waste  of 
their  heroism. 

The  two  principal  persons  in  the  Iliad,  if  I  may 
digress  into  the  observation,  appear  to  me  reprs 
sentatives  of  the  heroic  character  in  its  two  lead- 
ing varieties ;  of  the  energy  which  has  its  sole 
principle  of  action  within  itself,  and  of  that  which 
borrows  its  impulse  from  external  relations ;  of  the 
spirit  of  honour,  in  short,  and  of  patriotism.  As 
every  sentiment  of  Achilles  is  indepoident  and 
self-supported,  so  those  of  Hector  all  bear  refer- 
ence to  his  kindred  and  his  countrv.  The  ardour 
of  the  one  might  have  been  extinguished  for  want 
of  nourishment  in  Thessaly ;  but  that  of  the  other 
might,  we  fancy,  have  never  been  kindled  but  for 
the  dangers  of  Troy.  Peace  could  have  brought 
no  delight  to  the  one  but  from  the  memory  of  war ; 
war  had  no  alleviation  to  the  oUier  but  from  the 
images  of  peace.  Compare,  for  example,  the  two 
speeches,  beginning  II.  Z.,  441,  snd  II.  n.,  49 ;  or 
rather  compare  the  two  characters  throughout  the 
Iliad.  So  wonderfully  were  those  two  great  springs 
of  human  sympathy,  varinmly  interesting  accord . 
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In  the  first  state  of  chivalry,  it  was 
ifcnnnex.  clos^^Y  connccted  with  tfie  mil- 
iMi  With      itary  service  of  fiefs.    The  Ca- 
^udai  ler.  ballarii  invthe  Capitularies,  the 
*^'  Milites   of   the    eleventh,  and 

twelfth  centuries,  were  landholders  who 
followed  their  lord  or  sovereign  into  the 
field.  A  certain  value  of  land  was  term- 
ed in  England  a  knight's  fee,  or,  in  Nor- 
mandy, feudum  loricie,  fief  de  haubert, 
from  the  coat  of  mail  which  it  entitled 
and  required  the  tenant  to  wear;  a  mil- 
itary tenure  was  said  to  be  by  service  in 
chivalry.  To  serve  as  knights,  mounted 
and  equipped,  was  the  common  duty  of 
^  vassals ;  it  implied  no  personal  merit,  it 
gave  of  itself  a  claim  to  no  civil  privi- 
leges. But  this  knight- service,  founded 
upon  a  feudal,  obligation,  is  to  be  careful- 
ly distinguished  from  that  superior  chiv- 
aliy,  in  which  all  was  independent  and 
voluntary.  The  latter,  in  fact,  could 
hardly  flourish  in  its  full  perfection  till 
This  eon-  the  military  service  of  feudal  ten* 
j«jtioo  ure  began  to  decline ;  namely,  in 
"^•"-  the  thirteenth  century.  The  or- 
igin of  this  personal  chivalry  I  should 
incline  to  refer  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
voluntary  commendation,  which  1  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  Men 
commended  themselves,  that  is,  did 
homage  and  professed  attachment  to  a 
prince  or  lord ;  generally  indeed  for  pro- 
tection or  the  hope  of  reward,  but  some- 
times probably  ror  the  sake  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  his  quarrels. 
When  they  received  pay,  which  must 
liave  been  the  usual  case,  they  were  lit- 
erally his  soldiers  or  stipendiary  troops. 
Those  who  could  afford  to  exert  their 
Talour  without  recompense  were  like  the 
knights  of  whom  we  read  in  romance, 
who  served  a  foreign  master  through 
love,  or  thirst  of  glory,  or  gratitnd^. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  nobil- 
ty,  arising  from  the  subdivision  of  fiefs, 
and  the  politic  generosity  of  rich  lords, 
made  this  connexion  as  strong  as  that 
of  territorial  dependance.  A  younger 
brother,  leaving  the  paternal  estate,  in 
which  he  took  a  slender  share,  mi^ht 
look  to  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  service 
of  a  powerful  count.  Knighthood,  which 
he  could  not  claim  as  his  legal  right,  be- 
came the  object  of  his  chief  ambition. 
It  raised  him  in  the  scale  of  society, 
equalling  him  in  dress,  in  arms,  and  in 
title,  to  the  rich  landholders.  As  it  was 
due  to  his  merit,  it  did  much  more  than 


ing  to  the  diversity  of  our  temper^,  first  touched 
hy  that  ancient  patriarch, 
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equal  him  to  those  who  had  no  preten- 
sions but  from  wealth ;  and  the  territo« 
rial  knights  became  by  degrees  ashamed 
of  assuming  the  title  till  they  could  chal- 
lenge it  by  real  desert. 

This  class  of  noble  and  gallant  cava- 
liers, serving  commonly  for  Eflcctoriba 
pay,  but  on  the  most  honours-  cruwde.  oa 
tie  footing,  became  far  more  «'»^'^»'^ 
numerous  through  the  crusades  ;  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  European  socie- 
ty. In  these  wars,  as  all  feudal  service 
was  out  of  the  question,  it  was  necessa* 
ry  for  the  richer  barons  to  take  into  their 
pay  as  many  knights  as  they  could  afford 
to  maintain  :  speculating,  so  far  as  such 
motives  operated,  on  an  influence  with 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  on  a 
share  of  plunder  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  their  followers.  During  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  we  find  the  insti- 
tution of  chivalry  acquire  its  full  vigour 
as  an. order  of  personal  nobility;  and 
its  original  connexion  with  feudal  ten- 
ure, if  not  altogether  effaced,  became 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten  in  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the  new  form 
which  it  wore. 

The  crusaders,  however,  changed  in 
more  than  one  respect  the  char-  ^,,,',^,,^y 
acter  of  chivalry.  Before  that  cminee'ied 
epoch  it  appears  to  have  had  no  witb  niir 
particular  reference  to  religion.  *'*"' 
Inguifus  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  preceded  the  ceremony  of  inve^ 
titure  by  a  confession  of  their  sins,  and 
other  pious  rites,  and  they  received  the 
order  at  the  hands  of  a  priest  instead  of 
a  knight.  But  this  was  derided  by  the 
Normans  as  effeminacy,  and  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from,  the  extreme  devo- 
tion of  the  English  before  the  conouest.* 
We  can  hardly  pereeive,  indeed,  why  the 
assumption  of  arms  to  be  used  in  butch- 
ering mankind  should  be  treated  as  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  clergy,  to  do 
them  justice,  constantly  opposed  the 
private  wars  in  which  the  courage  of 
those  ages  wasted  itself;  and  all  blood- 
shed was  subject  in  strictness  to  a  ca- 
nonical penance.  But  the  purposes  for 
which  men  bore  arms  in  a  crusade  so 
sanctified  their  use,  that  chivalry  acquired 
the  character  as  much  of  a  religious  as  a 
military  institution.  For  many  centu- 
ries, the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
constantly  at  the  heart  of  a  brave  and 
superstitious  nobility;  and  every  knight 

*  IngolfuB  in  Gale,  xv.  Scriptorea,  t.  i.,  p.  70 
William  Rufiis,  however,  was  knighted  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  which  looks  aa  if  the  ceremony 
W88  not  absolotely  repogoaot  to  the  Norman  prac- 
tice. 
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w^  sQpposed  at  his  creation  to  pledge 
himself,  as  occasion  should  arise,  to  that 
caose.  Meanwhile,  the  defence  of  God's 
law  against  infidels  was  his  primary  and 
standing  duty.  A  knight,  whenever  pres- 
ent at  mass,  held  the  point  of  his  sword 
before  him  while  the  gospel  was  read, 
to  signify  his  readiness  to  support  it. 
Writers  of  the  middle  ages  compare  the 
knightly  to  the  priestly  character  in  an 
elaborate  parallel,  and  the  investiture  of 
the  one  was  supposed  analogous  to  the 
ordination  of  the  other.  The  ceremonies 
upon  this  occasion  were  almost  wholly 
religious.  The  candidate  passed  nights 
in  prayer  among  priests  in  a  church ;  he 
received  the  sacraments ;  he  entered  into 
a  bath,  and  was  clad  with  a  white  robe, 
in  allusion  to  the  presumed  purification 
of  his  life;  his  sword  was  solemnly 
blessed ;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  con- 
trived to  identify  his  new  condition  with 
the  defence  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  the 
church.* 

To  this  strong  tincture  of  religion, 
And  with  which  entered  into  the  composi- 
gaitantry.  tion  of  chivalry  from  the  twelfth 
century,  was  added  another  ingredient 
equally  distinguishing.  A  great  respect 
for  the  female  sex  had  always  been  a  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  Northern 
nations.  The  German  women  were  high 
spirited  and  virtuous;  qualities  which 
might  be  causes  or  consequences  of 
the  veneration  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  could 
trace  very  minutely  the  condition  of 
women  for  the  penod  between  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
first  crusade ;  but  apparently  man  did  not 
grossly  abuse  his  superiority;  and  in 
point  of  civil  rights,  and  even  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  property,  the  two  sexes 
were  placed  perhaps  as  nearly  on  a  level 
as  the  nature  of  such  warlike  societies 
would  admit.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  roughness  in  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  we 
find  in  later  periods.  The  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry, which  became  so  animating  a 
principle  of  chivalry,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  progressive  refinement  of  society  du- 
rtn|[  the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding  cen- 
tunes.  In  a  rude  state  of  manners,  as 
among  the  lower  people  in  all  ages, 
woman  has  not  full  scope  to  display 


*  Du  Car^e,  v.  Miles,  and  23d  DiBsertation  on 
Joinville.  Sv.  Palaje,  M6in  sur  la  Cbevalerie,  part 
ii.  A  curioba  orismai  iUuttration  of  thia,  as  well 
as  of  other  chiralroos  principles,  will  be  found  in 
I'Onlene  de  Cheyalerie,  a  long  metrical  romance 
publiahed  in  Baiiiasui'e  Pabliaui,  t.  i,  p.  50  (edit. 
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those  fascinatiDg  graces,  by  which  na^ 
ture  has  design^  to  counterbalance  the 
strength  and  energy  of  mankind.  Even 
where  those  jealous  customs  that  degrade 
alike  the  two  sexes  have  not  prevailed, 
her  lot  is  domestic  seclusion ;  nor  is  she 
fit  to  share  in  the  boisterous  pastimes  of 
drunken  merriment,  to  which  the  inter 
course  of  an  unpolished  people  is  confi- 
ned. But  as  a  taste  for  the  more  elegant 
enjoyments  of  wealth  arises,  a  taste 
which  it  is  always  her  tK^cy  and  her  de* 
light  to  nourish,  she  obtains  an  ascend- 
ency at  first  in  the  lighter  hour,  and  from 
thence  in  the  serious  occupations  of  life. 
She  chases  or  brings  into  subjection  tke 
god  of  wine,  a  victory  which  might  seem 
more  ignoble  were  it  less  difficult,  and 
calls  in  the  aid  of  dJTinities  more  propi- 
tious to  her  ambition.  The  love  of  be- 
coming ornament  is  not  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  vanity ;  it  is  rather 
an  instinct  which  woman  hss  received 
from  nature  to  give  effect  to  those  charms 
that  are  her  defence;  and  when  com 
merce  began  to  minister  more  eff'ectually 
to  the  wants  of  luxury,  the  rich  fois  of 
the  North,  the  gay  silks  of  Asia,  the 
wrought  gold  of  domestic  manufactine, 
illumined  the  halls  of  chivalry,  and  cast, 
as  if  by  the  spell  of  enchantment,  thai 
ineflfable  grace  over  beauty  which  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  dress  are  cal- 
culated to  bestow.  Courtesy  had  aiway« 
been  the  proper  attribute  of  knighthood 

erotection  of'^the  weak  its  legitimate  du^ 
ut  these  were  heightened  to  a  pitch  ot 
enthusiasm  when  woman  became  theii 
object.  There  was  little  jealousy  showr. 
in  the  treatment  of  that  sex,  at  least  ir 
France,  the  fountain  of  chivalry;  they' 
were  present  at  festivals,  at  tournaments 
and  sat  promiscuously  in  the  halls  of  theii 
castle.  The  romance  of  Perceforest  (and 
romances  have  always  been  deemed  good 
witnesses  as  to  manners)  tells  of  a  feast 
where  eight  hundred  knights  had  each  of 
them  a  lady  eating  off  his  plate.*  For  to 
eat  off  the  same  plate  was  a  usual  maik 
of  gallantry  or  friendship. 

Next  therefore,  or  even  equal  to  devo- 
tion, stood  gallantry  amon?  the  princi- 
ples of  knighthood.  But  au  comparison 
Detween  the  two  was  saved  by  blending 
them  together.  The  love  of  God  and 
the  ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  single  duty. 
He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mis* 

**  Y  eat  huitxens  chevaliers  s6ant  a  table ;  et  si 
n*y  east  celni  qai  n*eost  une  dame  on  nne  inioolle 
a  son  ecnelle.  In  Lancelot  dn  Lae,  a  lady  wko 
was  troubled  with  a  jealbns  husband  complains 
that  it  was  a  longtime  since  a  kaig^t  had  eatsn  ofl 
b8rplate.--LeOniiil,  t.  L,p.94. 
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ttens  was  held  sure  of  salvation  in  the 
theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  clois- 
ters.* Froissart  announces  that  he  had 
undertaken  a  collection  of  amorous  poe- 
try with  the  help  of  God  and  of  love; 
and  Boccace  returns  thanks  to  each  for 
their  assistance  ia  the  Decameron.  The 
laws  sometimes  united  in  this  general 
homage  to  the  fair.  We  will,  says 
James  II.  of  Aragon,  that  every  man, 
whether  knight  or  no,  who  shall  be  in 
company  with  a  lady,  pass  safe  and  un- 
molested, unless  he  be  guilty  of  murder.f 
Louis  II.,  duke  of  BourlK>n, instituting  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  enjoins  his 
knights  to  honour  above  aU  the  ladies, 
and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  slander 
them,  "because  from  them,  after  God, 
cpmes  all  the  honour  that  men  can  tjo- 
quii;ft."t 

The  gallantry  of  hose  ages,  which 
was  very  often  adulterous,  he^  certainly 
no  right  to  profane  the  name  of  religion ; 
but  its  union  with  valour  was  at  least 
moj^e  natural,  and  became  so  intimate, 
that  the  same  word  has  served  to  express 
both  qualities.  In  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish wars  especially,  the  knights  of  each 
countiy  brought  to  that  serious  conflict 
the  spirit  of  romantic  attachment  which 
had  been  cherished  in  the  hours  of  peace. 
They  fought  at  Poitiers  or  Vemeuil  as 
.they  had  fought  at  tournaments,  bearing 
over  their  armour  scarves  and  devices, 
as  the  livery  of  their  mistresses,  and  as- 
serting the  paramount  beauty  of  her  they 
served,  in  vaunting  challenges  towards 
the  enemy.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  a 
keen  skirmish  at  Cherbourg,  the  squad- 
rons remained  motionless,  while  one 
knight  challenged  to  a  single  combat  the 
most  amorous  of  the  adversaries.  Such 
a  defiance  was  soon  accepted;  and  the 
battle  only  recommenced  when  one  of 
the  champions  had  lost  his  life  for  his 
love.^  In  the  first  campaign  of  Edward's 
war,  some  young  English  knights  wore  a 
covering  over  one  eye,  vowing,  for  the 
sake  of  their  ladies,  never  to  see  with 
both  till  they  should  have  signalized 
their  prowess  in  the  field.  |  These  ex- 
travagances of  chivalry  are  so  common 
that  they  form  part  of  its  general  charac- 
ter, and  prove  bow  far  a  course  of  action 

•  Le  Onnd,  Fabliaux,  t  iii,  p.  438.  StPalaye, 
t.  i.,  p.  41.  I  quote  St.  Palaye'a  Memoirs  frpm  the 
lirst  edition  in  1759,  which  is  not  the  best 

t  Statuimus,  qnod  omnis  homo,  si^e  miles  sive 
alius,  qui  iverit  cum  dominA  generoeA,  saWus  sit 
atque  securus,  nisi  fuerit  homicida.— De  Marca, 
Marca  Hispaoica,  p.  1428. 

t  Le  Grand,  t.  i.,  p.  120.  St.  Palaje,  t.  i.,  p.  13, 
134,  821.    Fabliaux,  Rocnances,  &c.,  passim. 

&  St.  Palaye,  p.  222.        J|  Froissart.  p.  33. 
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which  depends  upon  the  impulses  of  sen 
timent  may  come  to  deviate  from  com- 
mon sense. 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  this  enthu- 
siastic veneration,  this  devotedness  in 
life  and  death,  were  wasted  upon  ungrate- 
ful natures.  The  goddesses  of  that  idol- 
atry knew  too  well  the  value  of  their 
worshippers.  There  has  seldom  been 
such  adamant  about  the  female  heart  as 
can  resist  the  highest  renown  for  valour 
and  courtesy,  united  with  the  steadiest 
fidelity.  '*  He  loved  (says  Froissart  of 
Eustace  d'Auberthicourt),  and  afterward 
married  Lady  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Juhers.  This  lady,  too,  loved 
Lord  Eustace  for  the  great  exploits  in 
arms  whiph  she  heard  told  of  him,  and 
she  sent  him  horses  and  loving  letters, 
which  made  the  said  Lord  Eustace  more 
bold  than  before,  and  he  wrought  such 
feats  of  chivalry  that  all  in  his  company 
were  gainers.^'*  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  sympathy  of  love  and  valour  had 
always  been  as  honourable.  But  the 
morals  of  chivalry,  we  cannot  deny,  were 
not  pure.  In  the  amusing  fictions  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  popular  read- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  there  reigns  a  li- 
centious spirit,  not  of  that  slighter  kind 
which  is  usual  in  such  compositions,  but 
indicating  a  general  dissoluteness  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  This  has  often 
been  notiped  of  Boccaccio  and  the  early 
Italian  novelists ;  but  it  equally  charac- 
terized the  tales  and  romances  of  France, 
whether  metrical  or  in  prose,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours. t  The  viola- 
tion of  marriage-vows  passes  in  them  for 
an  incontestable  privilege  of  the  brave 
and  the  fair;  and  an  accomplished  knight 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  as  undoubted  pre- 
roigatives,  by  general  consent  of  opimon, 
as  were  claimed  by  the  brilliant  courtieiis 
of  Louis  XV. 

But  neither  that  emulous  valour  which 
chivalry  excited,  nor  the  religion  and 
gallantry  which  were  its  animating  prin- 
ciples, alloyed  as  the  latter  were  by  the 
corruption  of  those  ages,  could  have  ren- 
dered its  institution  materially  conducive 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  society. 
There  were,  however,  exeellences  of  a 
very  high  class  which  it  equally  encour- 
aged. In  the  books  professedly  written 
to  lay  down  the  duties  of  knighthood,  thejy 
appear  to  spread  over  the  whole  compsiis 

•  St.PaU]f«,p.268. 

t  The  romances  will  speak  for  themselves ;  a»d 
the  character  of  the  Provencal  moralitT  may  be 
collected  from  Millot,  Hist,  des  Troubadours,  p^ 
sim ;  and  from  Sismondi,  Litt^rature  du  Midi,  t,  i., 
p.  179,  &c.    $4e  too  St.  Palave,  t  iL,  p.  02  and  68 
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of  human  oblifirations.  But  these,  like 
other  books  of  morality,  strain  their 
schemes  of  perfection  far  beyond  the 
actual  practice  of  mankind.  A  juster  es- 
'timate  of  chivalrous  manners  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  romances.  Yet  in  these^  as 
in  all  similar  fictions,  there  roust  be  a  few 
ideal  touches  bey  oik!  the  simple  truth  of 
character;  and  the  picture  can  only  be 
interesting  when  it  ceases  to  present  im- 
ages of  mediocrity  or  striking  imperfec- 
tion. But  they  referred  their  models  of 
fictitious  heroism  to  the  existing  standard 
of  moral  approbation ;  a  rule  which,  if 
it  generally  falls  short  of  what  reason 
and  religion  prescribe,  is  always  beyond 
the  average  tenour  of  human  conduct. 
From  these  and  from  history  itself  we 
may  infer  the  tendency  of  chivalry  to  el- 
evate and  purify  the  moral  feelings. 
Three  virtues  may  particularly  be  no- 
Virtuct  ticed,  as  essential,  in  the  estima- 
deemed  es-  tlou  of  mankind,  to  the  charac- 
•emiai  (o  ter  of  a  knight;  loyalty,  courte- 
ehifairy.     ^y^  ^^^  munificence. 

The  first  of  these,  in  its  original  sense, 
_^ij .  may  be  defined,  fidelity  to  engage- 
^^  *'  ments  ;  whether  actual  promises, 
or  such  tacit  obligations  as  bound  a  vas- 
sal to  his  lord,  and  a  subject  to  his  prince. 
It  was  applied  also,  and  in  the  utmost 
strictness,  to  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  to- 
wards the  lady  he  served.  Breach  of 
faith,  and  especially  of  an  express  prom- 
ise, was  held  a  disgrace  that  no  valour 
could  redeem.  False,  perjured,  disloyal, 
recreant,  were  the  epithets  which  he 
must  be  compelled  to  endure  who  had 
swerved  from  a  plighted  engagement, 
even  towards  an  enemy.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  changes  produced  by 
chivalry.  Treachery,  the  usual  vice  of 
savage  as  well  as  corrupt  nations,  be- 
came infamous  during  the  vigour  of  that 
discipline.  As  personal  rather  than  na- 
tional feelings  actuated  its  heroes,  they 
never  felt  that  hatred,  much  less  that 
fear  of  their  enemies,  which  blind  men 
to  the  heinousness  of  ill  faith.  In  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  originating  in  no 
real  animosity,  the  spirit  of  honourable 
as  well  as  courteous,  behaviour  towards 
the  foe  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  high- 
est point.  Though  avarice  may  have 
been  the  primary  motive  of  ransoming 
prisoners,  instead  of  putting  them  to 
death,  their  permission  to  return  home 
on  the  word  of  honour^  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  stipulated  sum,  an  indulgence 
never  refused,  could  only  be  founded  on 
experienced  confidence  m  the  pruiciples 
of  chivalry.* 

*  St.  Palaye,  put  tt. 


A  knight  was  unfit  to  remain  a  membe 
of  the  order  if  he  violated  his 
faith ;  he  was  ill  acquainted  with  *^""*'^ 
its  duties  if  he  proved  wanting  in  cour 
tesy.  This  word  expressed  the  mosr 
highly  refined  good-breeding,  founded 
less  upon  a  knowledge  of  e^remonioaa 
politeness,  though  this  was  not  to  be 
omitted,  than  on  the  spontaneous  mod- 
esty, self-denisd,  and  respect  for  others, 
which  ought  to  spring  from  his  heart. 
Besides  the  gnCe  which  this  beautiful 
virtue  threw  over  the  habits  of  social 
life,  it  softened  down  the  natural  rough- 
ness of  war,  and  gradually  introduced 
that  indulgent  treatment  of  prisoners 
which  was  almost  unknown  to  antiquity. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  continual  in  the 
later  period  of  the  middle  ages.  An  Ital- 
ian writer  blames  the  soldier  who  wound- 
ed Eccelin,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Padua, 
after  he  was  taken.  He  deserved,  says 
he,  no  praise,  but  rather  the  greatest  in- 
famy for  his  baseness ;  since  it  is  as  vile 
an  act  to  wound  a  prisoner,  whether  no- 
ble or  otherwise,  as  to  strike  a  dead 
body.*  Considering  the  crimes  of  Ecce- 
hn,  this  sentiment  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  generosity.  The  behaviour  of  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Eustace  de  Ribaumont,  after 
the  capture  of  Calais,  and  that,  still  more 
exquisitely  beautiful,  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  his  royal  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  are  such 
eminent  instances  of  chivalrous  virtue, 
that  I  omit  to  repeat  them  only  because 
they  are  so  well  known.  Those  great 
princes,  too,  might  be  imagined  to  have 
soared  far  above  the  ordinary  track  of 
mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  knights  who 
surrounded  them  and  imitated  their  ex- 
cellences were  only  inferior  in  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  the  same  virtue. 
After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  "  the  English 
and  Gascon  knights,"  says  Froissart, 
"  having  entertained  their  prisoners,  went 
home  each  of  them  with  the  knighu  or 
squires  he  had  taken,  whom  he  then  ques- 
tioned upon  their  honour,  what  ransona 
they  could  pay  without  inconvenience, 
and  easily  gave  them  credit;  and  it  was 
common  for  men  to  say  that  they  would 
not  straighten  any  knight  or  squire,  so 
that  he  should  not  live  well  and  keep  up 
his  honour."t     Liberality  indeed,   and 


*  Non  laudem  menlit,  aed  sQronMe  potius  oppro 
brium  vilitatis;  nam  idem  facinna  est  putanduir. 
captum  nobilem  vel  ignobilem  ofiendere,  Tel  ferire, 
aukm  gladio  cedere  cadaver.— Rolandinua  in 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  riii.,  p.  361. 

t  Froisaavt,  1.  i.,  c.  ISl.  He  reroaiks  in  another 
place,  that  all  English  and  French  gentlraieD 
treat  their  prisoners  well ;  not  so  the  Germans,  who 
pat  them  in  fetters,  in  order  to  extort  more  i 
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Utaraiuy  ^^'^^^'^  ®^  money,  might  be  reck- 
oned, as  I  have  said,  among  the 
essential  virtues  of  chivalry.  All  the  ro- 
mances inculcate  the  duty  of  scattering 
thoir  wealth  with  profusion,  especially 
towards  minstrels,  pilgrims,  and  the  poor- 
er members  of  their  own  order.  The 
last,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  had  a 
constant  right  to  succour  from  the  opu- 
lent ;  the  castle  of  every  lord,  who  re- 
spected the  ties  of  knighthood,  was  open 
with  more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the 
traveller  whose  armour  announced  his 
dignity,  though  it  might  also  conceal  his 
poverty.* 
Valour,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence, 
formed  collectively  the  character 
Justice.  ^^  ^^  accomplished  knight,  so  far 
as  was  displayed  in  the  ordinary  tenour 
of  his  life,  reflecting  these  virtues  as  an 
unsullied  mirror.  Yet  something  more 
was  required  for  the  perfect  idea  of  chiv- 
alry, and  enjoined  by  its  principles;  an 
active  sense  of  justice,  an  ardent  indig- 
nation against  wrong,  a  determination  of 
courage  to  its  best  end,  the  prevention  or 
redress  of  injury.  It  grew  up  as  a  salu- 
tary antidote  in  the  midst  of  poisons, 
while  scarce  any  law  but  that  of  the 
strongest  obtained  regard,  and  the  rights 
of  territorial  properly,  which  are  only 
right  as  they  conduce  to  general  good, 
became  the  means  of  general  oppression. 
The  real  condition  of  society,  it  has 
sometimes  been  thought,  might  suggest 
stories  of  knight-errantry,  which  were 
wrought  up  into  the  popular  romances 
of  the  middle  ages.  A  baron,  abusing 
the  advantage  of  an  inaccessible  castle 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black  Forest  or 
the  Alps,  to  pillage  the  neighbourhood, 
and  confine  travellers  in  his  dungeon, 
though  neither  a  giant  nor  a  Saracen, 
was  a  monster  not  less  formidable,  and 
could  perhaps  as  little  be  destroyed 
without  the  aid  of  disinterested  bravery. 
Knight-errantry,  indeed,  as  a  profession, 
cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  have 
had  any  existence  beyond  the  precincts 
of  romance.  Yet  there  seems  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  a  knight, 
journeying  through  uncivilized  regions 
in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  or  to  the 
court  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  might  find 
himself  engaged  in  adventures  not  very 

•  St.  PaUye,  part  iv.,  p.  312,  367,  &c.  Le 
Grand,  Fabliaux,  t.  i.,  p.  11.5,  167.  It  waa  the  cua- 
torn  in  Great  Britain  (says  the  romance  of  Perce- 
forest,  speaking  of  course  in  an  imaginary  history), 
that  noblemen  and  Isdies  placed  a  helmet  on  the 
highest  point  of  their  castles,  as  a  sign  that  all  per- 
sons of  such  rank  travelling  that  road  might  boldly 
enter  their  houses  like  their  owD.~St.  Palaye, 
p.  367. 
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dissimilar  to  those  which  are  the  theme 
of  romance.  We  cannot  indeed  expect 
to  find  any  historical  evidence  of  such 
incidents. 

The  characteristic  virtues  of  chivalry 
bear  so  much  resemblance  to  Rnam- 
those  which  eastern  writers  of  JjJJ^JJf^**^ 
the  same  period  extol,  that  I  am  ^  JuienT 

a  little  disposed  to  suspect  Eu-  mannsn. 

rope  of  havin|r  derived  some  improve- 
mefnt  from  imitation  of  Asia,  though 
the  crusades  bc^an  in  abhorrence  of  in- 
fidels, this  sentiment  wore  off  in  some 
degree  before  their  cessation;  and  the 
regular  intercourse  of  commerce,  some 
times  of  alliance,  between  the  Christians 
of  Palestine  and  the  Saracens,  must  have 
removed  part  of  the  prejudice,  while  ex- 
perience of  their  enemy's  courage  and 
generosity  in  war  would  with  those 
gallaiit  knights  serve  to  lighten  the  re- 
mainder. The  romahcers  expatiate  with 
pleasure  on  the  mehts  of  Saiadin,  who 
actually  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  Hugh  of  Tabaria  his  prisoner. 
An  ancient  poem,  entitled  the  Order  of 
Chivalry,  is  founded  upcm  this  story,  and 
contains  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  duties,  which  the 
institution  required.*  One  or  two  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  bear  witness 
to  the  veneration  in  which  the  name  of 
knight  was  held  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions. And  certainly,  excepting  that  ro- 
mantic gallantry  towards  women,  which 
their  customs  would  not  admit,  the  Ma- 
hometan chieftains  were  for  the  most  part 
abundantly  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  European  chivalry.  Their  manners 
had  been  polished  and  courteous,  while 
the  western  kingdoms  were  compara- 
tively barbarous. 

The  principles  of  chivalry  were  not,  I 
think,  naturally  productive  of  Ey,,,  produeed 
many  evils.  For  it  is  unjust  by  uie  «piric  or 
to  class  those  acts  of  oppres-  «™^«^'y- 
sion  or  disorder  among  the  abuses  of 
knighthood,  which  were  committed  in 
spite  of  its  regulations,  and  were  only 
prevented  by  them  from  becoming  more 
extensive.  -The  license  of  times  so  im- 
perfectly civilized  could  not  be  expected 
to  yield  to  institutions  which,  like  those 
of  religion,  fell  prodigiously  short  in  their 
practical  result  of  the  reformation  which 
they  were  designed  to  work.  Man's 
guilt  and  frailty  have  never  admitted 
more  than  a  partial  corrective.  But  some 
bad  consequences  may  be  more  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  very  nature  of  chivalry. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  dissolute- 
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tiess  wfaich  almost  nnavoidably  resulted 
from  the  prevaiiin;^  tone  of  gallantry. 
And  yet  we  sometimes  find,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  those  times,  a  spirit  of  pure  but 
exaggerated  sentiment;  and  the  most 
fanciful  refinements  of  passion  are  min- 
gled by  the  same  poets  with  the  coarsest 
immorality.  An  undue  thirst  for  mili- 
tary renown  was  another  fault  that  chiv- 
alry must  have  nourished;  and  the  love 
of  war,  sufiiciently  pernicious  in  any 
shape,  was  more  founded,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, on  personal  feelings  of  honour, 
and  less  on  public  spirit,  than  in  the  citi- 
lens  of  free  states.  A  third  reproach 
may  be  made  to  the  character  of  knight- 
hoodj  that  it  widened  the  separation  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit 
of  high  birth,  by  which  the  large  mass  of 
mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation. 
Compare  the  generosity  of  Edwurd  III. 
towards  Eustace  de  Ribaumont  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  with  the  harshness  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  citizens.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  story  from  Join- 
ville,  who  was  himself  imbued  with  the 
full  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  felt  like  the 
best  and  bravest  of  his  age.  He  is 
speaking  of  Henry,  count  of  Champagne, 
who  acquired,  says  he,  very  deservedly, 
the  surname  of  Liberal,  and  adduces  the 
following  proof  of  it.  A  poor  knight  im- 
plored of  him  on  his  knees  one  day  as 
much  money  as  would  serve  to  marry  his 
two  daughters.  One  Arthault  de  Nogent, 
a  rich  burgess,  willing  to  rid  the  count  of 
this  importunity,  but  rather  awkward,  we 
must  own,  in  the  turn  of  his  argument, 
tMud  to  the  petitioner.  My  lord  has  al- 
ready given  away  so  much  that  he  has 
nothmg  left.  Sir  Villain,  rephed  Henry, 
'turning  round  to  him,  you  do  not  speak 
truth  in  saying  that  I  have  nothing  left 
to  give  when  I  have  got  yourself.  Here, 
8ir  Knight,  I  give  you  tbls  man,  and  war- 
'  rant  your  possession  of  him.  Then,  says 
Joinville,  the  poor  knight  was  not  at  all 
confounded,  but  seized  hold  of  ^he  bur- 
gess fast  by  the  collar,  and  told  him  he 
should  not  ^o  till  he  had  ransomed  him- 
self. And  m  the  end  he  was  forced  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  simple-minded  writer  who  brings 
this  evidence  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
]pagne's  liberality  is  not  at  all  struck 
with  the  facility  of  a  virtue  that  is  exer- 
cised at  the  cost  of  others.* 

There  is  perhaps  enough  in  the  nature 
arattowun-  ^^  ^^^^  institution,  and  its  con- 
<wteiwnng  geniality  to  the  habits  of  a 
-       --3  It.  warlike  generation,  to  account 


•  1oinTiUeinCk)Usctioiidto>M«mohM,tL,p.43. 


for  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held 
throughout  Europe.  But  several  collat- 
eral circumstances  served  to  invigurats 
its  spirit.  Besides  the  poweiful  efficacy 
with  which  the  poetry  and  romance  of 
the  middle  ages  stimulated  those  sus- 
ceptible minds  wliich  were  alive  to  no 
other  literature,  we  may  enumerate  foot 
distinct  causes  tending  to  the  promotion 
of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  regular 
scheme  of  education,  according  Regain  «« 
to  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  «ctik«  fcr 
from  the  age  of  seven  years,  ^"^*"*'™*^ 
were  brought  up  in  the  castles  of  supe- 
rior lords,  where  they  at  once  learned  the 
whole  discipline  of  their  future  profes- 
sion, and  imbibed  its  emulous  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit.  This  was  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  poorer  nobility,  who  could 
hardly  otherwise  have  given  their  chil- 
dren the  accomplishments  of  their  sta- 
tion. From  seven  to  fourteen  these 
bo3rs  were  called  pages  or  varlets;  as 
fourteen  the^r  bore  the  name  of  esquire. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms,  in  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity. 
They  became  accustomed  to  obedience 
and  courteous  demeanour,  serving  their 
lord  or  lady  in  offices  which  had  not  yet 
become  derogatory  to  honourable  birth, 
and  striving  to  please  visiters,  and  espe- 
cially ladies,  at  the  ball  or  banquet. 
Thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  all  that 
could  awaken  their  imaginations,  the 
creed  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  supersti- 
tion, or  honour,  must  have  made  indeli- 
ble impressions.  Panting  for  the  glory 
which  neither  their  strength  nor  the  es- 
tablished rules  permitted  them  to  antici- 
pate, the  young  scions  of  chivalry  attend- 
ed their  masters  to  the  tournament,  and 
even  to  the  battle,  and  riveted  with  a 
sigh  the  armour  they  were  foibidden  to 
wear.* 

It  was  the  constant  policy  of  sover- 
eigns to  encourage  this  institu-  Eacovr^*- 
tion,  which  furnished  them  with  J|[SJ^ 
faithful  supports,  and  counter-  ^ma- 
acted  the  independent  spirit  of  lomtM. 
feudal  tenure.  Hence  they  dispUiyed  i 
lavish  magnificence  in  festivals  and  tour 
naments,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  sec- 
ond means  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of 
chivalrous  feeling.  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  held  solemn  or  plenary 
courts  at  the  great  festivals,  or  at  other 
times,  where  the  name  of  knight  was 
always  a  title  to  admittance;  and  the 
masque  of  chivalry,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, was  acted  in  pageants  and  cer- 
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emonies,  fantastical  enough  in  our  ap- 
prehension, but  well  calQulated  for  those 
heated  understandings.  Here  the  pea- 
cock and  the  pheasant,  birds  of  high 
feme  in  romance,  received  the  homage 
of  all  true  knights.*  The  most  singular 
festival  of  this  kind  was  that  celebrated 
by  Phihp,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1453. 
In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  pageant 
was  introduced,  representing  the  calami- 
tous state  of  rehgion  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  capture  of  Constantinople. 
This  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  pheasant,  which  was  laid  before  the 
duke,  and  to  which  the  knights  present 
addressed  their  vows  to  undertake  a  cru- 
sade, in  the  following  very  characteristic 
preamble :  I  swear  before  God  my  crea- 
tor in  the  first  place,  and  Uie  glorious 
Virgin  his  mother,  and  next  before  the 
ladies  and  the  pheasant f  Tournaments 
were  a  still  more  powerful  incentive  to 
emulation.  These  may  be  considered 
to  have  arisen  about  tne  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  for  though  every  mar- 
tial people  have  found  diversion  in  repre- 
sentmg  the  image  of  war,  yet  the  name 
of  tournaments,  and  the  laws  that  regu- 
lated them,  cannot  be  traced  any  higher.| 
Every  scenic  performance  of  modern 
times  must  be  tame  in  comparison  of 
these  animating  combats.  At  a  tourna- 
ment, the  space  enclose  within  the  liists 
was  surrounded  by  soverei^  princes  and 
their  noblest  barons,  by  knights  of  estab- 
lished renown,  and  all  that  rank  and 
beauty  had  most  distinguished  among 
the  fair.  Covered  with  steel,  and  known 
only  by  their  emblazoned  shield,  or  by 
the  favours  of  their  mistresses,  a  still 
prouder  bearing,  the  combatants  rushed 
forward  to  a  strife  without  enmity,  but 
not  without  danger.  Though  their  weap- 
ons were  pointless,  and  sometimes  only 
of  wood,  though  they  were  bound  by 
the  laws  of  tournaments  to  strike  only 
upon  the  stronc  armour  of  the  trunk,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  between  the  four  limbs, 
those  impetuous  conflicts  often  termina- 
ted in  wounds  and  death.  The  church 
uttered  her  excommunications  in  vain 
against  so  wanton  an  exposure  to  peril ; 
but  it  was  more  easy  for  her  to  excite 
than  to  restrain  that  martii^  enthusiasm. 


*  Da  Gauge,  5">«  Dissertatioa  sur  JoinviUe.  St 
Palflve,  t  i.,  p.  87,  118.    Le  Grand,  t.  i.,  p.  14. 

t  St.  Palaye,  t  i.,  p.  191. 

t  Godfrey  de  Preuilly,  a  French  knight,  is  said 
by  several  contemporary  writers  to  have  invented 
tournaments  ;  which  must  of  course  be  understood 
in  a  limited  sense.  The  Germans  ascribe  them  to 
Henry  the  Fowler;  but  this,  according  to  Du 
Cange,  is  on  no  authority.— 6>m  Dissertation  sur 
JoinviUe. 


Victory  in  a  tournament  was  little  less 
glorious,  and  perhaps  at  the  momenli 
more  exquisitely  felt,  than  in  the  field ; 
since  no  battle  could  assemble  such  witr 
nesses  of  valour.  "  Honour  to  the  sons 
of  the  brave"  resounded  amid  the  din  of 
martial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  min- 
strels, as  the  conqueror  advanced  to  re- 
ceive the  prize  from  his  queen  or  his 
mistress;  while  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude acknowledged  in  his  prowess  of  that, 
day  an  augury  of  triumphs  that  might  in 
more  serious  contests  be  blended  with 
those  of  his  country.* 

Both  honorary  and  substantial  privi- 
leges belonged  to  the  condition  pnvuags* 
of  knighthood,  and  had  of  course  or  kDight- 
a  material  tendency  to  preserve  ******* 
its  credit.  A  knight  was  distinguished 
abroad  by  his  crested  helmet,  his  weighty 
armour  whether  of  mail  or  plate,  bear- 
ing his  heraldic  coat,  by  his  gilded  spurs, 
his  horse  barded  with  iron  or  clothed  in 
housing  of  gold ;  at  home  by  richer  silks 
and  more  costly  furs  than  were  permit- 
ted to  squires,  and  by  the  appropriated 
colour  of  scarlet.  He  was  addressed  by 
titles  of  more  respect.f  Many  civil  of- 
fices, by  rule  of  usage,  were  confined  to. 
his  order.  But  perhaps  its  chief  privi^ 
lege  was  to  form  one  distinct  class  of 
nobility,  extending  itself  throughout  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  almost  independent, 
as  to  its  rights  and  dignities,  of  any  par- 
ticular sovereign.  Whoever  had  been 
legitimately  dubbed  a  knight  in  one 
country,  became,  as  it  were,  a  citizen  of 
universal  chivalry,  and  might  assume 
most  of  its  privileges  in  any  other.  Nor 
did  he  require  the  act  of  a  sovereign  to 
be  thus  distinguished.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  any  knight  might 
confer  the  order ;  responsible  only  in  his 
own  reputation  if  he  used  lightly  so  high 
a  prerogative.  But  as  all  the  distinctions 
of  rank  might  have  been  confounded  if 
this  right  had  been  without  limit,  it  was 
an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that  it 
could  only  be  exercised  in  favour  of 
gentlemen.) 

*  St.  Palaye,  part  ii.  and  part  iii.  ou  commenoe- 
ment.  Du  Cange,  IMssert.  6  and  7  :  and  Glossa- 
ry, ▼.  TomeamenCum.  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux,  t.  L, 
p.  184. 

i  St.  Palaye,  part  !▼.  Selden's  Titles  of  Hon- 
our, p.  806.  There  was  not,  however,  so  much 
distinction  in  England  as  in  France. 

t  St.  Palaye,  toI.  i.,  p.  70,  has  forgotten  to  maka 
this  distinction.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  abuik* 
dant  proof.  Gunther,  in  his  poem  called  Ligurin 
us,  observes  of  the  Milanese  republic : 

QoosKbet  ex  humili  vulgo,  quod  Gallia  loBdum 

Judicat,  accingi  gladio  conoedit  equestrt. 
Otbo  of  Frisingen  expresses  the  same  in  prose.    It 
is  said,  in  the  Estabhshments  of  St  Louis,  that  if 
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The  privileges  annexed  to  chivalry 
were  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  vavas- 
sors,  or  inferior  gentry,  as  they  tended 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  which 
territorial  wealth  threw  into  the  scale 
of  their  feudal  suzerains.*  Knighthood 
brought  these  two  classes  nearly  to  a 
level ;  and  it  is  owing  perhaps  in  no  small 
degree  to  this  institution,  that  the  lower 
nobilitjr  saved  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing their  poverty,  from  being  confounded 
with  the  common  people. 

Lastly,  the  customs  of  chivalry  were 
maintained  by  their  connexion  with  mil- 

•ny  one  not  being  a  gentieraan  od  the  fatbefe  side 
was  knighted,  the  king  or  baron  in  whose  territory 
he  resides  mav  hack  off  his  spurs  on  a  dunghill, 
c.  130.  The  Count  de  Neveiv,  having  knighted  a 
person  who  was  not  noble  ex  barte  patem&,  was 
fined  in  the  kind's  court.  Tne  king,  however 
(Philip  III.),  conhrmed  the  knighthood.— Daniel, 
Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  p.  98.  Fuit  propoei- 
tum  fsaysa  passage  quoted  by  Daniel)  contra  corn- 
item  F landriensem,  <)uod  non  poterat,  nee  debebat 
focere  de  Tillano  militem,  sine  anctoritate  regis, 
ibid.  Statuimus,  says  Janaes  I.  of  Aragon,  in  1284, 
ut  nnllusfaciat  militem  nisi  filium  militis.— Marca 
Hispanica,  p.  1428.  Selde'n,  Titles  of  Honour,  p. 
592,  produces  other  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
And  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  having  conferred 
knighthood,  during  his  stay  at  Paris  in  1415,  on  a 
person  incompetent  to  receive  it  for  want  of  nobili- 
ty, the  French  were  indignant  at  his  conduct,  as  an 
assumption  of  sovereignty.^-Villaret,  t.  xiii.,  p. 
397.  We  are  told,  however,  by  Giannone,  1.  xx., 
c.  3,  that  nobility  was  not  in  fact  required  for  re- 
ceiving chivalry  at  Naples,  though  it  was  in 
France. 

The  privilege  of  every  knight  to  associate 
qualified  persons  to  the  order  at  bis  pleasure,  last- 
ed very  long  in  France  j  certainly  down  to  the 
Knglisn  wars  of  Charles  Vil.  (Monstrelet,  part 
ii.,  folio  60),  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  dowA  to  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  But  in  England,  where  the 
spirit  of  independence  did  not  prevail  so  much 
among  the  nobility,  it  soon  ceas^l.  Seldeu  men- 
tions one  remarkable  inisiance  in  a  writ  of  the  29th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  summoning  tenants  in  capite  to 
come  and  receive  knighthood  from  the  king,  ad  re- 
cipiendum a  nobis  arma  militaria ;  and  tenants  of 
mesne  lords  to  be  knighted  by  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  ad  recipiendum  arma  de  quibuscunque 
voluerint.— Titles  of  Honour,  p.  792.  But  soon 
after  this  time  it  became  an  established  principle 
of  our  law,  that  no  subject  can  confer  knighthood 
except  by  the  king*s  authority.  Thus  jBdward 
HI.  grants  to  a  burgess  of  Lyndia  in  Guienne  (I 
know  not  what  place  this  is)  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving that  rauK  at  the  hands  of  any  knight,  his 
want  of  noble  birth  notwithstanding.— Rymer,  t. 
T.,  p.  623.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  different  law 
obtained  in  some  places.  Twenty-three  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  Beaucaire,  partly  knights, 
partly  burgesses,  certified,  in  1298,  that  the  im- 
memorial usage  of  Beaucaire  and  of  Provence  had 
been,  for  burgesses  to  receive  knighthood  at  the 
bands  of  noblemen,  without  the  prince's  permis- 
sion.—Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii..  p.  530. 
Burgesses  in  the  great  commercial  towns  were 
considered  as  of  a  superior  class  to  the  roturiers, 
and  possessed  a  kind  of  demi-nobility.  Charles 
V.  appears  to  have  conceded  a  similar  indulgence 
to  tlie  citizens  of  Paris.— ViUaret,  t.  x.,  p.  248. 
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itary  service.  After  armies 
which  we  may  call  compara-  wkb  miii- 
tively  regular,  had  superseded  ^V^^"^^ 
in  a  great  degree  the  feodal  mi-  *  ^  ^^ 
litia,  princes  were  anxious  to  bid  high  for 
the  service  of  knights,  the  best  equipped 
and  bravest  warriors  of  the  time,  on 
whose  prowess  the  fate  of  battles  was 
for  a  long  period  justly  supposed  to  de- 
pend. War  brought  into  relief  the  gen- 
erous virtues  of  chivalry,  and  gave  lustre 
to  its  distinctive  privileges.  The  rank 
was  sought  with  enthusiastic  emulation, 
through  heroic  achievements,  to  which, 
rather  than  to  mere  wealth  and  station, 
it  was  considered  to  belong.  In  the 
wars  of  France  and  England,  by  far  the 
most  splendid  period  of  this  institution,  a 
promotion  of  knights  followed  every  suc- 
cess, besides  the  innumerable  cases 
whero  the  same  honour  rewarded  Indi- 
vidual bravery.*  It  may  here  be  rocft- 
tioned,  that  an  honorary  distinction  was 
made  between  knights-bannerets  and 
bachelors-t  The  former  were  the  rich- 
est and  best  accompanied.  No 
man  could  properly^  be  a  ban- 
neret unless  he  possessed  a  jJJi**"*^ 
certain  estate,  and  could  bring 
a  certain  number  of  lances  into  the  field.t 
His  distinguishing  mark  was  the  square 
banner,  carried  by  a  squire  at  the  point 
of  his  lance ;  while  the  knight  bachelor 
h^d  only  the  coronet  or  pointed  pendant. 
When  a  banneret  was  created,  the  gen- 
eral cut  off  this  pendant  to  render  it 
square.^    But  this  distinction,  however  it 
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*  St.  Palaye,  part  iii.,  passim. 

t  The  word  bachelor  has  been  commonly  de- 
rived from  has  chevalier,  in  opposftion  to  bannereL 
But  this,  however  plausible,  is  unlikely  to  be  right. 
We  do  not  find  any  authority  for  the  expression 
has  chevalier,  nor  any  equivalent  in  Latin,  bacca- 
lanreus  certainly  not  suggesting  that  sense ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  corruption  should  obliterate  ev- 
ery trace  of  the  original  term.  Bachelor  ia  a  very 
old  word,  and  is  used  in  early  French  poetry  for  a 
young  man,  as  bachelette  is  for  a  girl.  So  also  i& 
Chaucer, 

"  A  yonge  squire, 
A  Ibver,  and  a  lusty  bachelor.** 

t  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  9"»  sur  Joinville.  The 
number  of  men-at-arms  whom  a  banneret  ought  to 
command  was  properly  fifty.  But  Olivier  de  la 
Marche  speaks  of  twenty-five  as  sufficient;  and  it 
appears  thai,  in  fact,  knights-banneret  often  did  not 
brmg  ao  many. 

<f  Ibid.  Ouvier  de  la  Marche  (Collection  dee 
M6moires,  t.  viii.,  p.  337)  gives  a  particular  exam 

Ele  of  this  ;  and  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
achelor,  created  a  banneret  on  account  of  his  es- 
tate, and  the  hereditary  banneret,  who  took  a  pub- 
lic opportunity  of  requesting  the  sovereign  to  un- 
fold nis  family  banner,  which  he  had  before  home 
wound  round  his  lance.  The  first  was  said  relever 
bauniere;  the  second,  entrer  en  banniere.  This 
difference  is  more  fully  explained  by  Daniel,  Hist. 
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elevated  the  banneret,  gave  him  no  claim 
to  military  command,  except  over  his  own 
dependants  or  men-at-arms.  Chandos 
was  still  a  knight-bachelor  when  he  led 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  army  into 
Spain.  He  first  raised  his  banner  at  the 
battle  of  Navarette;  and  the  narration 
that  Froissart  gives  of  the  ceremony  will 
illustrate  the  manners  of  chivalry,  and 
the  character  of  that  admirable  hero,  the 
conqueror  of  Du  Guesclin  and  pride  of 
£ngiish  chivalry,  whose  fame  with  pos- 
terity has  been  a  little  overshadowed  by 
his  master's  laurels.*  What  seems  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  mere  squires  had 
frequently  the  command  over  knights, 
Proofs  of  this  are  almost  continual  in 
Froissart. .  But  the  vast  estimation  in 
which  men  held  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood led  them  sometimes  to  defer  it  for 
^reat  part  of  their  lives,  in  hope  of  signal- 
izing their  investiture  by  some  eminent 
exploit 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
Decline  of  means  of  nourishing  the  princi- 
ehivairy.  pies  of  chivalry  among  the  nobil- 
ity of  Europe.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
.encouragement,  it  underwent  the  usual 
destiny  of  human  institutions.  St.  Pala^re, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  vivid  a  pic- 
ture of  ancient  manners,  ascribes  the  de- 
cline of  chivalry  in  France  to  the  profu- 
sion with  which  the  order  was  lavished 
under  Charles  VI.,  the  establishment  of 
the  companies  of  ordonnance  by  Charles 
YIL,  and  to  the  extension  of  knightly 
honours  to  lawyers  and  other  nien  of 
civil  occupation  by  Francis  I.f  But  the 
real  principle  of  decay  was  something 
different  from  these  three  subordinate 
circumstances,  unless  so  far  as  it  mav 
bear  some  relation  to  the  second. .  ft 
was  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that 
eventually  overthrew  chivalry.  From 
the  time  when  the  use  of  iire-arms  be- 
came tolerably  perfect,  the  weapons  of 
former  warfare  lost  their  efficacy,  and 
physical  force  was  reduced  to  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  accomplishments 
of  a  soldier.  The  advantages  of  a  disci- 
plined infantry  became  more  sensible  ; 
and  the  lancers,  who  continued  till  almost 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
charge  in  a  long  line,  felt  the  punishment 
of  their  presumption  and  indiscipline. 
Even  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  the  dis- 
advantageous  tactics  of  chivalry  must 

de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  p.  116.  Cbandos's  banner 
waa  unfolded,  not  cut,  at  Navarette.  We  read 
■ometimes  of  eaqu  ire-ban  nereis,  that  is,  of  banner- 
ets by  descent,  not  yet  knighted. 

♦  Froissart,  part  i.,  c.  241. 

i  M6uL  sur  La  Chevalerie,  part  t. 


have  been  perceptible;  but  the  milita- 
ry art  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  men  eager  for 
individual  distinction.  Tournaments  be- 
came less  frequent ;  and,  after  the  fatal 
accident  of  Henry  II.,  were  entirely  dis- 
continued in  France,.  Notwithstanding 
the  convulsions  of  the  religious  wars,  the 
sixteenth  century  w^as  more  tranquil  than 
any  that  had  preceded ;  ajid  thus  a  large 
part  of  the  nobility  passed  their  lives  in 
pacific  habits,  and,  if  they  assumed  the 
honours  of  chivalry,  forgot  their  natural 
connexion  with  military  prowess.  This 
is  far  more  applicable  to  England,  where, 
except  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to 
that  of  Henry  VL,  chivalry,  as  a  military 
institution,  seems  not  to  have  found  a 
very  congenial  soil.*  To  these  circum- 
stances, immediately  affecting  the  militsr 
ry  condition  of  nations,  we  must  add  the 
progress  of  reason  and  literature,  which 
made  ignorance  discreditable  even  in  a 
soldier,  and  exposed  the  follies  of  ro- 
mance to  a  ridicule  which  they  were 
very  ill  calculated  to  endure. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  left  behind  i%  a 
more  valuable  successor.  The  character 
of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that  of 
gentleman;  and  the  one  distinguishes 
European  society  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  much  as  the 
other  did  in  the  preceding  ages.  A  jeal 
ous  sense  of  honour,  less  romantic,  bu\ 
equally  elevated,  a  ceremonious  gallantrjr 
and  politeness,  a  strictness  in  devotionsu 
observances,  a  high  pride  of  birth,  and 
feeling  of  independence  upon  any  sover- 
eign toT  the  dignity  it  gave,  a  sympathy 
for  martial  honour,  though  more  subdued 


♦  The  prerogative  exercised  by  the  kings  of 
England  of  compelling  men  sufficiently  qualified 
in  point  of  estate  to  take  on  them  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  inooasistent  with  the  true  spirit 
of  pbivalry.  This  began,  according  to  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  under  Henry  III.— Hist,  of  Henry  IL,  voL 
ii.,  p.  238.  Independently  of  this,  several  causes 
tended  to  render  England  less  nnder  the  influence 
of  cbivalroua  principles  than  France  or  Oermanr ; 
such  as  her  comparatively  peaceful  state,  tbci 
smaller  share  she  took  in  the  crusades,  her  inferi- 
ority in  romances  of  knight-errantry,  but,  above  all, 
the  democratical  character  of  her  laws  and  govern- 
ment. Still  this  is  only  lo  be  understood  relativelr 
to  the  two  other  countries  above  named ;  for  cbiV- 
abry  was  always  in  high  repute  among  us,  nor  ^  M 
any  nation  produce  more  admirable  specimens  of 
Its  excellences. 

I  am  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
chivalry  m  Spain,  where  it  seems  to  have  flourished 
considerably.  Italy,  except  in  Naples,  and  perhaps 
Piedmont,  displayed  little  of  its  spirit;  which 
neither  suited  the  free  republics  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  nor  the  jealous  tyrannies  of  the  follow- 
ing  centuries.  Yet  even  here  we  find  enough  to 
furnish  Muratori  with  materials  for  his  53d  disser* 
tation. 
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by  ciTil  habits,  are  the  Hneaments  which 
prove  an  indisputable  descent.  The  cav- 
aliers of  Charles  I.  were  genuine  suc- 
cessors of  Edward's  knights;  and  the 
resemblance  is  much  more  striking  if 
we  ascend  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  League. 
Time  has  efifaced  much  also  of  this  gen- 
tlemanly, as  it  did  before  of  the  chival- 
rous character.  From  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  its  vigour  and 
purity  have  undergone  a  tacit  decay,  and 
yielded,  perhaps  in  every  country,  to  in- 
creasing commercial  wealth,  more  dif- 
fused instruction,  the  spirit  of  general 
hberty  in  some,  and  of  servile  obsequi- 
ousness in  others,  the  modes  of  life  in 
great  cities,  and  the  levelling  customs  of 
social  intercourse.* 
It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  a  very  differ- 
ent  subject.  The  third  head 
^^'^  under  which  1  classed  the  im- 
provements of  society  during  the  four 
last  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
(hat  of  literature.  But  I  must  apprize 
the  reader  not  to  expect  any  general 
view  of  literary  history,  even  in  the  most 
abbreviated  manner.  Such  an  epitome 
would  not  only  be  necessarily  superficial, 
but  foreign,  in  many  of  its  details,  to  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  which,  attempt- 
mg  to  develop  the  circumstances  that 
gave  a  new  complexion  to  society,  con- 
siders literature  only  so  far  as  it  exer- 
cised a  general  and  powerful  influence. 
The  private  researches,  therefore,  of  a 
single  scholar,  unproductive  of  any  ma- 
terial effect  in  his  generation,  ought  not 
to  arrest  us,  nor  indeed  would  a  series 
of  biographical  notices,  into  which  liter- 
<iry  history  is  apt  to  fall,  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  a  philosophical  inquirer.  But  T 
have  still  a  more  decisive  reason  against 
taking  a  large  range  of  literary  history 
into  the  compass  of  this  work,  founded 
on  the  many  contributions  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
that  department,  some  of  them  even 
since  the  commencement  of  my  own 

*  The  well-known  Memoirs  of  St.  Palaye  are 
Oie  best  repository  of  interesting  and  illustrative 
ftcta  respecting  chivalry.  Possibly  he  may  have 
relied  a  little  too  much  on  romances,  whoee  pic- 
tures will  naturally  be  overcharged.  Froissart 
himself  has  somewhat  of  this  partial  tendency,  and 
the  manners  of  chivalrous  times  do  not  make  so 
€ur  an  appearance  in  Monstrelet  In  the  Memoirs 
of  la  Tremoutlle  (Collect,  des  M6m.,  t.  xiv.,  p. 
)69),  we  have  perhaps  the  earliest  delineation  from 
the  life  of  those  severe  and  atately  virtues  in  hish- 
bom  ladies,  of  which  our  own  country  furnishes 
■0  many  examples  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,,  and  which  were  derived  from  the  influ- 
ence of  chivalrous  principles.  And  those  of  Bayard 
in  the  same  collection  (t.  xiv.  ^d  xv.)  are  a  beau- 
taful  exhibitioa  of  the  best  effects  of  that  discipline. 


labour.*  These  have  difibse^  so  geneFsl 
an  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  I  must,  in  treating 
the  subject,  either  compile  secondary  in- 
formation from  well-known  books,  or 
enter  upon  a  vast  field  of  reading,  with 
little  hope  of  improving  upon  what  has 
been  already  said,  or  even  acquiring  credit 
for  original  research.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  four  points :  the  study 
of  civil  law ;  the  institution  of  universi- 
ties ;  the  application  of  modem  languaieen 
to  literature,  and  ^especially  to  poetry ; 
and  the  revival  of  ancient  learning. 

The  Roman  law  had  been  nominally 
preserved  ever  since  the  de-  ci^jn-^ 
struction  of  the  empire;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  Italy,  were  govern^ 
ed  by  its  provisions.  But  this  was  a 
mere  compilation  from  the  Theodosian 
code;  which  itself  contained  only  the 
more  recent  laws  promulgated  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianitv,  with  some 
fragments  from  earlier  collections.  It 
was  made  by  order  of  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  about  the  year  500,  and  it  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Theodo- 
sian code  by  writers  of  the  dark  ages.f 
The  code  of  Justinian,  reduced  into  sys- 
tem after  the  separdtion  of  the  two  unr- 
mer  countries  from  the  Greek  empire, 
never  obtained  any  authority  in  them; 
nor  was  it  received  in  the  part  of  Italy 
subject  to  the  Lombards.  But  that  this 
body  of  laws  was  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  West  during  any  period  seems  to 
have  been  too  hastily  supposed.  Some 
of  the  more  eminent  ecclesiastics,  as 
Hincmar  and  Ivon  of  Ohartres,  occasion- 
ally refer  to  it,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
regard  which  the  Roman  church  hatd 
uniformly  paid  to  its  decisions.^ 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  derived  from  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian, has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
discovery  made  of  a  copy  of  the  Pan- 
dects  at  Amalfi,  in  1195,  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  Pisans.  This  fact, 
though   not  improbable,  seems   not  to 


*  Four  very  recent  pablicatioos  (not  to  mentioa 
that  of  Bohle  on  modern  philosophy)  enter  mucb 
at  large  into  the  middle  literature ;  those  of  M. 
6inguen6  and  M.  Sismondi,  the  History  of  Eng- 
lana  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  and  the  Lireraij 
History  of  the  M  iddle  Ages  by  Mr.  Berington.  All 
of  these  contain  more  or  less  useful  information 
and  judicious  remarks ;  but  that  of  Ginguen6  ia 
among  the  most  learned  and  important  woika  of 
this  century.  I  have  no  hesitation  to  prefer  it,  as 
far  as  its  subjects  extend^  to  Tiraboechi. 

t  Heineccius,  Hiat.  Juris  German.,  c.  i.,  s.  15. 

t  Giannone,  L  iv.,  c.  6.  Seldon,  ad  Fletan, 
p.  1071. 
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rest  upon  sufficient  evidence.*  But  ita 
truth  IS  the  less  material,  as  it  appears 
to  be  unequivocally  proved  that  the  study 
of  Justinian's  system  had  recommenced 
before  that  era.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  a  professor  named  Imeriusf 
opened  a  school  of  civil  law  at  Bologna, 
where  he  commented,  if  not  on  the  Pan- 
dects, yet  on  the  other  books,  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Code,  which  were  sufficient  to 
teach  the  principles  and  inspire  the  love 
of  that  comprehensive  jurisprudence. 
The  study  of  law,  having  thus  revived, 
made  a  surprising  progress ;  within  fifty 
years  Lombardy  was  full  of  lawyers,  on 
whom  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alex- 
ander III.,  so  hostile  in  every  other  re- 
spect, conspired  to  shower  honours  and 
privileges.  The  schools  of  Bologna  were 
pre-eminent  throughout  this  century  for 
legal  learning.  '  There  seem  also  to  have 
been  seminaries  at  Modena  and  Mantua ; 
nor  was  any  considerable  city  without 
distinguished  civilians*  In  the  next  age 
they  became  still  more  numerous,  and 
their  professors  more  conspicuous,  and 
universities  arose  at  Naples,  Padua,  and 
other  places,  where  the  Roman  law  was 
the  object  of  peculiar  regard.^ 

There  is  apparently  ^eat  justice  in 
the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi,  that  by  acqui- 
ring internal  freedom  and  the  right  of  de- 
termining controversies  by  magistrates 
of  their  own  election,  the  Italian  cities 
were  led  to  require  a  more  extensive  and 
accurate  code  of  written  laws  than  they 
had  hitherto  possessed.  These  munici- 
pal judges  were  chosen  from  among  the 
citizens,  and  the  succession  to  offices 
was  usually  so  rapid,  that  almost  every 
freeman  might  expect  in  his  turn  to  par- 
take in  the  public  government,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  sul ministration  of  jus- 
tice. The  latter  had  always  indeed  been 
exercised  in  the  sight  of  the  people  by 
the  count  and  his  assessors  under  the 
Lombard  and  Carlovingian  soverei^s; 
but  the  laws  were  rude,  the  proceedings 
tumultuary,  and  the  decisions  perverted 
by  violence.  The  spirit  of  liberty  begot 
a  stronger  sense  of  right ;  and  right,  it 
was  soon  perceived,  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  common  standard.  Magis- 
trates holding  temporary  offices,  and 
little  elevated,  in  those  simple  times, 
above  the  citizens  among  whom  they 

•  Tiraboschi,  t.  iii.,  p.  369.  Ginguen6,  Hist. 
Litt.  de  ritalie,  t.  i.,  p.  155. 

t  Irnerius  is  sometimes  called  Guarnerias, 
sometimes  Warnerius  ;  the  Germaa  W  is  changed 
into  Gu  b)r  the  Italians,  and  occasionally  omitted, 
especially  in  latinizing,  for  the  sake  of  enphony  or 
purity. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t  !▼.,  p.  38 ;  t.  v.,  p.  55. 


were  to  return,  could  only  satisfy  the 
suiters,  and  those  who  surrounded  their 
tribunal,  by  proving  the  conformity  of 
their  sentences  to  acknowledged  authori- 
ties. And  the  practice  of  alleging  rea- 
sons in  giving  judgment  would  of  itself 
introduce  some  uniformity  of  decision, 
and  some  adherence  to  great  rules  of 
justice  m  the  most  arbitrary  tribunals ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  a  free 
country  lose  part  of  their  title  to  respect, 
and  of  their  tendency  to  maintain  right, 
whenever,  either  in  civil  or  criminal 
questions,  the  mere  sentence  of  a  judge 
is  pronounced  without  explanation  of  its 
motives. 

The  fame  of  this  renovated  jurispru- 
dence spread  very  rapidly  from  Italy 
over  other  parts  of  Europe.  Students 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Bologna ;  and 
some  eminent  masters  of  that  school  re- 
peated its  lessons  in  distant  countries. 
One  of  these,  Placentinus,  explained  the 
digest  at  Montpelier  before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  collection 
of  Justinian  soon  came  to  supersede  the 
Theodosian  code  in  the  dominions  of 
Toulouse.*  Its  study  continued  to  flour- 
ish in  the  universities  of  both  these  cit- 
ies ;  and  hence  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  system  of  Justinian,  be- 
came the  rule  of  all  tribunals  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  Its  au- 
thority in  Spain  is  equally  great,  or  at 
least  is  only  disputed  by  that  of  the  can- 
onists ;t  and  it  forms  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  decision  in  all  the  Germanic  tri- 
bunals, sparingly  modified  by  the  ancient 
feudal  customaries,  which  the  jurists  of 
the  empire  reduce  within  narrow  foounds.:^ 
In  the  northern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  legal  standard  was  sought  in  local 
customs,  the  civil  law  met  naturally  with 
less  regard.  But  the  code  of  St.  Louis 
borrows  from  that  treasury  many  of  its 
provisions,  and  it  was  constantly  cited  in 
pleadings  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
either  as  obligatory  by  way  of  authority, 
or  at  least  as  written  wisdom,  to  which 
great  deference  was  shown. ^    Yet  its 


*  Tiraboschi,  t.  v.  Vaissette,  Hist  de  Langue* 
doc,  t.  ii.,  p.  517;  t  iii.,  p.  627 ;  t.  iv.,  p.  604. 

t  Dock,  Do  Usu  Jaris  cirilis,  L  ii.,  c.  6. 

X  Idem,  1.  ii.,  c.  2. 

^  Idem,  1.  ii.,  c.  6,  s.  3(K  31.  Fleury,  Hist,  da 
Droit  Fran<^i8,  p.  74  (prenxed  to  Argou,  Institu- 
tions an  Droit  Francois,  edit  1787),  says  that  it  was 
a  great  question  among  lawyers,  and  still  undeci- 
ded (i.  e.,  in  1674),  whether  the  Roman  law  was 
the  common  law  in  the  pays  coutumiers,  as  to 
those  points  wherein  their  local  customs  were  si- 
lent. And,  if  I  understand  Denisart  ( Dictionnaire 
des  Decisions,  srt.  Droit-6crit),  the  anirmati?e  pre* 
vailed.  It  is  plain,  at  least  by  the  Causes  C616bres, 
that  appeal  was  coDtinuaUy  made  to  the  piinciplea 
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Btudy  was  long  prohibited  in  the  univer- 1 
8ity  of  Pahs,  from  a  disposition  of  the  | 
popes  to  establish  exclusively  their  de- 1 
cretals,  though  the  prohibition  was  si- 
lently disregarded.* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Vaca- 
itii  Intro-  ""^»  ^  lawyer  of  Bologna,  taught 
duciioa  at  Oxford  with  great  success ;  but 
jnio  I  iig.  the  students  of  scholastic  theol- 
ogy  opposed  themselves,  from 
some  unexplained  reason,  to  this  new 
jurisprudence,  and  his  lectures  were  in-. 
terdicted.j  About  the  time  of  Henry  HI. 
and  Edward  1.,  the  civil  law  acquired 
some  credit  in  England;  but  a  system 
entirely  incompatible  with  it  had  estab- 
lished Itself  in  our  courts  of  justice ;  and 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  not  only 
soon  rejected,  but  became  obnoxidus.J 
Everywhere,  however,  the  clergy  com- 
bined its  study  with  that  of  their  own 
canons ;  it  was  a  maxim  that  every  can- 
onist must  be  a  civilian,  and  that  no  one 
could  be  a  good  civilian  unless  he  were 
also  a  canonist.  In  all  miiversities,  de- 
grees are  granted  in  both  laws  conjoint- 
ly ;  and  in  all  courts  Of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, the  authority  of  Justinian  is 
cited,  when  that  of  Gregory  or  Clement 
is  wanting.^ 

I  should  earn  little  gratitude  for  my  ob- 
Thc«id  ^^"^®  diligence,  were  I  to  dwell 
eivmanr  ou  the  forgotten  teachers  of  a 
*«"'«»■•-  science  that  is  likely  soon  to  be 
'•™'^*  forgotten.  These  elder  profes- 
sors of  Roman  jurisprudence  are  infect- 
ed, as  we  are  told,  with  the  faults  and  ig- 
norance of  their  time ;  failing  in  the  ex- 
position of  ancient  law  through  incorrect- 
ness of  manuscripts  and  want  of  subsid- 
iary learning,  or  perverting  their  sense 
through  the  verbal  subtleties  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy.  It  appears  that,  even  a 
hundred  years  since,  neither  Azzo  and 


of  the  civil  law  m  the  fadumt  of  Parisian  advo- 
cates. 

♦  Crevier,  Hist,  de  T University  de  Paris,  1. 1.,  p. 
316;  t.  ii..  p.  275. 

t  Johan.  Salisburiensis,  apud  Selden  ad  Fletam, 
p.  1082. 

X  Selden,  ubi  supra,  p.  1095—1104.  This  pas- 
sage is  worthy  of  attention.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
Selden^s  authority,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  has 
not  extenuated  the  effect  of  Bracton's  predilection 
for  the  maxims  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  No  early 
lawyer  has  contributed  so  much  to  form  our  own 
system  as  Bracton ;  and  if  his  definitions  and  rules 
are  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  civilians,  as  all 
admit,  our  common  law  may  have  indirectly  re- 
ceived greater  modification  from  that  influence 
than  its  professors  were  readv  to  acknowledge,  or 
even  than  they  knew.  A  full  view  of  this  subject 
is  still,  I  think,  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of 
English  law,  which  it  would  illustrate  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner. 

^  Duck  De  Usu  Juris  civilis,  L  i.,  c  87. 


i^ccursius,  the  principal  civilians  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  nor  Bartolns  and 
Baldus,  the  mtire  conspicuous  luminaries 
of  the  next  age,  nor  the  later  writings  of 
Accolti,  Fulgosius,  and  Panorniitauus, 
were  greatly  regarded  as  authorities ;  un- 
less it  were  in  Spain>  where  improvement 
is  always  odious,  and  the  name  of  Bar- 
tolus  inspired  absolute  deference.*  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Alciatus,  and  the 
greater  CujaciuS,  became  as  it  were  the 
founders  of  a  new  and  more  enlightened 
academy  of  civil  law,  from  which  the  la- 
ter jurists  derived  their  lessons.  ^^^  „^ 
But  their  names, .or  at  least  their  «cienc«  it- 


writings,  are  rapidly  passing  to  J*",°"  ^** 
the  gulf  that  absorbed  their  pre-  **•*""*• 
decessors.  The  stream  of  literature, 
that  has  so  remarkably  altered  its  chan- 
nel within  the  last  century,  has  led  no 
region  more  deserted  than  those  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Except  among  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  papal  court, 
or  perhaps  in  Spain,  no  man,  I  suppose, 
throughout  Europe,  will  ever  ietgain  un- 
dertake the  study  of  the  one ;  and  the 
new  legal  systems  which  the  moral  and 
politick  revolutions  of  this  age  have  pro- 
duced and  are  likely  to  diffuse,  will  leave 
little  influence  or  importance  to  the  oth- 
er. Yet,  as  their  character,  so  their  fate 
will  not  be  altogether  similar.  The  can- 
on law,  fabricated  only  for  a  usurpation 
that  can  never  be  restored,  will  become 
absolutely  useless,  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  like  a  spacious  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  not  so  splendid  and  interest- 
ing as  Palmyra.  But  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian, stripped  of  its  impurer  alloy,  and 
of  the  tedious  glosses  of  its  commenta- 
tors, will  form  the  basis  of  other  systems, 
and  mingling,  as  we  may  hope,  with  the 
new  institutions  of  philosophical  legisla- 
tors, continue  to  influence  the  social  rela- 
tions of  mankind,  long  after  its  direct  au- 
thority shall  have  been  abrogated.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  a  new  city ;  and  the  fragments 
of  her  law,  which  have  already  been 
wrought  into  the  recent  codes  of  France 
and  Prussia,  will  probably,  under  other 
names,  guide  far  distant  generations  by 
the  sagacity  of  Modestinus  and  Ulpian.f 


•  Gravina,  Ori^nes  Juri^  civilis,  p.  196. 

f  Those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  feel  some  ca- 
riosity about  the'civiliHns  of  the  middle  ages,  will 
fifkd  a  concise  and  elegant  accoant  in  Gravina,  De 
Origine  Juris  civilis,  p.  166— 206.— ^Lipa.,  170&) 
Tiraboschi  contams  perhaps  more  information ;  bat 
his  prolixity,  on  a  theme  so  unimportant,  is  vejy 
wearisome.  Of  what  use  could  he  think  it  to  di»> 
cuss  the  dates  of  all  transactions  in  the  lives  of 
Bartolus  and  Baldus  (to  say  nothing  of  obscurer 
names)  when  nobody  was  left  to  care  who  Baldus 
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The  establishment  of  public  schools 
Public        in  France  is  owing  to  Charle- 
!!??.■■  u  J  magne.    At  his  accession,  we 
byCharie-    are  assured  that  no  means  of 
■Mf  ne        education  existed  in  his  domin- 
ions ;*  and,  in  order  to  restore  in  some 
degree  the  spirit  of  letters,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  invite  strangers  from  countries 
where  learning  wte  not  so  thoroughly 
extinguished.    Alcuin  of  England,  Cle- 
ment of  Ireland,  Theodulf  of  Germany, 
were  the  true  Paladins  who  repaired  to 
his  court.    With  the  help  of  these  he  re- 
vived a  few  sparks  of  diligence^ and  e-stab- 
lished  schools  in  diffi^rent  cities  of  his 
empire;  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  be  the 
disciple  of  that  in  his  own  palace  under 
the  care  of  Alcuin.f    His  two  next  suc- 
cessors, Louis  the  Debonair  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  were  also  encouragers  of  let- 
ters ;    and  the  schools  of  Lyons,  Fulda, 
Corvey,  Rheims,  and  some  other  cities, 
might  be  said  to  flourish  in  the  ninth  cen- 
turv-t    In  these  were  taught  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium,  a  long  established  divis- 
ion of  sciences ;  the  first  comprehending 
grammar,  or  what  we  now  call  philology, 
logic,  and  rhetoric;    the  second  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.^ 
But  in  those  ages  scarcely  anybody  mas- 
tered the  latter  four;  and  to  be  perfect 
in  the  three  former  was  exceedingly 
rare.    All  those  studies,  however,  were 
referred  to  theology,  and  that  in  the  nar- 
rowest mahner;  music,  for  example,  be- 
ing reduced  to  church  chanting,  and  as- 
tronomy to  the  calculation  of  Easter.  || 
Alcuin  forbade  the  Latin  poets  to  be 
read  ;^  and  this  discouragement  of  secu- 
lar learning  was  very  general;    though 
some,  as  for  instance  Raban,  permitted  a 
slight  tincture  of  it,  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
gious instruction.** 


■nd  Bartolus  were  ?  Besides  this  fault,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tirabofichi  knew  very  little  of  law,  and 
had  not  read  the  cinlians  of  whom  he  treats; 
whereas  Gravina  discusses  their  merits  not  only 
with  legal  knowledge,  but  with  an  acutenese  of 
criticism,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  Tiraboschi  never 
shows  except  on  a  date  or  a  name. 

*■  Ante  ipeum  dominum  Carolum  regem  in  Gal- 
lift  nullum  fuit  studium  liberalii^m  artium.  Mona- 
cbus  Engolismensis,  apud  Lannoy,  De  Scholis  per 
occidentem  instauratis,  p.  5.  See  too  Histoire  Lit- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t.  iv.,  p.  1. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  There  was  a  sort  of  literary  club 
among  them,  where  the  members  assumed  ancient 
names.  Chailemagne  was  called  David  ;  Alcuin, 
Horace ,  another,  Demetas,  dec. 

X  Hist.  Litt^raire,  p.  217,  d&c. 

^  This  division  of  the  sciences  is  ascribed  to  St. 
Augustin ;  and  was  certainly  established  earlv  in 
the  sixth  century.— Brucker,  Historia  Critica  Phi- 
iotfophin,  t  tii.,  p.  597 

II  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t  it.,  p.  126. 

%  Crevier,  Hist,  de  I'Univ.  de  Paris,  t.  i.,  p»  28. 

**  Brucker,  t.  lii.,  p.  612.    Raban  Maurus  was 


About  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  a  greater  ardour  for  in-  university 
tellectual  pursuits  began  to  show  or  PariH. 
itself  in  Europe,  which  in  the  twelfth 
broke  out  into  a  iflame.    This  was  mani- 
fested in  the  numbers  who  repaired  to 
the  public  academies  or  schools  of  phi- 
losophy.    None  of  these  grew  so  early 
into  reputation  as  that  of  Paris.    This 
cannot,  indeed,  as  has  been  vainly  pre- 
tended, trace    its   pedigree   to  Charle- 
magne.   The  first  who  is  said  to  have 
read  lectures  at  Paris  was  Remigius  of 
Auxerre,  about  the  year  900.*    For  the 
two  next  centuries  the  history  of  this 
school  is  very  obscure ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  an  unbroken  continuity,  or 
at  least   a  dependance  and  connexion 
of  its  professors.    In  the  year  1100,  we 
find  William    of  Champeaux    teaching 
logic,  and  apparently  some  higher  parts 
of  philosophy,  with  much  credit.     But 
this  preceptor  was  eclipsed  by  his  disci- 
ple, afterward  his  rival  and  adversary, 
Peter  Abelard,  to  whose  brilliant  ^^^^^ 
and  hardy  genius  the  university 
of  Paris  appears  to  be  indebted  for  its 
rapid  advancement.    Abelard  was  almost 
the  first  who  awakened  mankind  in  the 
ages  of  darkness  to  a  sympathy  with  in- 
tellectual excellence.    His  bold  theories, 
not  the  less  attractive  perhaps  for  tread- 
ing upon  the  bounds  of  heresy,  his  im- 
prudent vanity,  that  scorned  the  regu- 
larly acquired  reputation  of  older  men, 
allured  a  multitude  of  disciples,  who 
would  never  have  listened  to  an  ordinary 
teacher.    It  is  said,  that  twenty  cardi- 
nals and  fifty  bishops  had  been  among 
his  hearers.f    Even  in  the  wilderness, 
where  he  had  erected  the  monastery  of 
Paraclete,  he  was  surrounded  by  enthu- 
siastic admirers,  relinquishing  the  luxu- 
ries, if  so  they  might  be  called,  of  Paris, 
for  the  coarse  living  and  imperfect  ac- 
commodation which  that  retirement  could 
afford.}    But  the  whole  of  Abelard's  life 
was  the  shipwreck  of  genius;   and  of 
genius  both  the  source  of  his  own  ca- 
lamities and  unserviceable  to  posterity. 
There  are  few  lives  of  literary  men  more 
interesting,  or  more  diversified  by  suc- 
cess and  adversity,  by  glorv  and  humili- 
ation, by  the  admiration  of^  mankind  and 
the  persecution  of  enemies ;   nor  from 
which,  I  may  add,  more  impressive  les- 
sons of  moral  prudence  may  be  derived. 
One  of  Abelaitl's  pupils  was  Peter  Lom- 
bard, afterward  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 


chief  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Fulda,  in  the  ninth 
century.  ♦  Crevier,  p.  66. 

it  Crevier,  p.  171.    Brucber,  p.  677     Tirabos 
chi,  t.  iii.,  p.  275.  %  Brucker,  p.  750. 
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author  of  a  work  called  the  Book  of  Sen- 
tences, which  obtained  the  highest  au- 
thority among  the  scholastic  disputants. 
The  resort  of  students  to  Paris  became 
continually  greater ;  they  appear,  before 
the  year  1169,  to  have  been  divided  into 
nations  ;*  and  probably  they  had  an  elect- 
ed rector  and  voluntary  rules  of  disci- 
pline about  the  same  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  decisively  proved;  but  in 
the  last  year  of  the  twelfth  century,  they 
obtained  their  earliest  charter  from  Philip 
Augustus.! 

The  opinion  which  ascribes  the  found- 
UniTersity  ation  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
of  Oxford,  ford  to  Alftred,  if  it  cannot  be 
^  maintained  as  a  truth,  contains  no  intrin- 
sic marks  of  error.  Ingulfus,  abbot  of 
Croyland,  in  the  earliest  authentic  pas- 
sage that  can  be  adduced  to  this  pomt,| 
declares  that  he  was  sent  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  school  at  Oxford,  where  he 
learned  Aristotle,  and  the  two  first 
books  of  Tully's  rhetoric.^  Since  a 
school  for  dialectics  and  rhetoric  subsist- 
ed at  Oxford,  a  town  of  but  middling 
size,  and  not  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  refer  its  foundation  to 
one  of  our  kinss ;  and  none  who  bad 
reigned  after  ^fred  appears  likel}r  to 
have  manifested  such  zeal  for  learning. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  school 
of  Oxford  was  frequented  under  Edward 


*  The  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Paris 
waa  divided  into  four  nations :  those  of  France, 
Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  These  had 
distinct  suffrages  in  the  affairs  of  the  nniveraity, 
and  consequently,  when  united,  outnumbered  the 
three  higher  laities  of  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. In  1160,  Uenrv  11.  of  Englano  offers  to  re* 
for  his  dimute  with  Becket  to  the  provinces  of  the 
school  of  Paris. 

t  Crevier,  t  i.,  p.  279.  The  first  statute  regula- 
ting the  discipline  of  the  uniTersity  was  given  by 
Robert  de  CourQon,  legate  of  Honorius  III.,  in 
1215,  id.,  p.  296. 

%  No  one  probably  would  choose  to  rely  on  a 
passage  founio  in  one  manuscript  of  Asserius, 
which  has  all  appearance  of  an  interpolation.  It 
is  evident,  from  an  anecdote  in  Wood's  History  of 
Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  23  (Gutch's  edition),  that  Cam- 
den  did  not  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  this  pas- 
■a^e,  though  he  thought  proper  to  insert  it  in  the 
Britannia. 

^  The  mention  of  Aristotle  at  so  early  a  period 
might  seem  to  throw  some  suspicion  on  this  pas- 
Mge.  But  it  is  impossible  to  detach  it  ft-om  the 
context;  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  intended  by 
Ingulfus  were  translations  of  parts  of  his  logic  by 
Boethius  and  Victorin.~BrucKer,  p.  <>78.  A  pas- 
sage indeed  in  Peter  of  Btois's  contmuation  of  In- 
Gilfus,  where  the  study  of  Averroes  is  said  to 
ive  taken  place  at  Cvnbridgt  some  years  before 
be  was  bom,  is  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
must  of  course  be  rejected  as  spurious.  In  the 
Gesta  Comitum  Andegavensinm,  Fulk,  count  of 
Anion,  who  lived  about  920,  is  said  to  have  been 
skilled  Aristotelicis  et  Ciceronianis  ratiocination- 
ibas. 


the  Confessor.  There  follows  an  inter- 
val of  above  a  century,  during  which  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  contemporary  evi- 
dence  of  its  continuance.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  Vacarius  read  lectures 
there  upon  civil  law ;  and  it  is  reasona^ 
ble  to  suppose  that  a  foreigner  would 
not  have  chosen  that  city  if  he  had  not 
found  a  seminary  of  learning  already 
established.  It  was  probably  inconsid* 
erable,  and  might  have  been  interrupted 
during  some  part  of  the  preceding  centu- 
ry.* In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  at 
least  of  Richard  I.,  Oxford  became  a 
very  flourishing  university,  and  in  1201, 
according  to  Wood,  contained  3000 
scholars.!  The  earliest  charters  were 
granted  by  John. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  construe  th« 
word  university  in  the  strict  Univ«raiiy 
sense  of  a  legal  incorporation,  o<^Boiociia. 
Bologna  might  lay  claim  to  a  higher 
antiquity  than  either  Paris  or  Oxford. 
There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  that  city  even  in  the  eleventh 
century  i%  but  early  in  the  next,  the  revi- 
val of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  brought  a  throng 
of  scholars  round  the  chairs  of  its  profes- 
sors. Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1158,  by 
his  authentic  or  rescript  entitled  Habita, 
took  these  under  his  pvotection,  and  per- 
mitted  them  to  be  tried  in  civU  suits  by 
their  own  judges.  This  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  even  from 
those  of  the  church,  was  naturally  covet- 
ed by  other  academies;  it  was  granted 
to  the  university  of  Paris  by  its  earliest 
chwterfroinPhilm  Augustus,  b„„,„^ 
and  to  Oxford  by  John.  From  mant  givea 
this  time  the  golden  age  of  uni-  |onni^«»«- 
versities  commenced ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  were  favoured 
most  by  their  sovereigns  or  by  the  see 
of  Rome.  Their  history  indeed  is  full 
of  struggles  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  with  the  bishops  of  their  several 
cities,  wherein  they  were  sometimes  the 
aggressors,  and  generally  the  conquerors 
From  all  parts  of  Europe  students  resort- 
ed to  these  renowned  seats  of  learning 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  years  of  Henry  II.'s  reini, 
since  his  Policraticus  is  dedicated  to  Becket,  be- 
fore be  became  archbishop,  makes  no  mention  of 
Oxford,  which  be  would  probably  have  done  if  it 
had  been  an  eminent  sefit  of  learning  at  that  tima 

t  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  p. 
177.  The  Benedictine  of  St.  Maur  aay  that  there 
was  an  eminent  school  of  canon  law  at  Oxford 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centorv,  to  which 
many  students  repaired  from  Paris.— Hist.  LitL  de 
la  France,  t.  ix.,  p.  216. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t  iiL,  p.  250,  ct  alibi.  Muimtoii 
DiaMit43. 
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"With  an  eagerness  for  instmction  which 
may  astonish  those  who  reflect  how  little 
of  what  we  now  deem  useful  could  be 
imparted.  At  Oxford,  under  Henry  III., 
it  is  said  that  there  were  30,000  scholars ; 
an  exaggeration  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  real  number  was  very  great.* 
A  respectable  contemporary  writer  as- 
serts that  there  were  full  10,000  at  Bo- 
logna about  the  same  time.f  I  have  not 
bbserved  any  numerical  statement  as  to 
Paris  dunng  this  age ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  more  frequented 
than  any  other.  At  the  death  of  Charles 
VII.,  in  1453,  it  contained  25,000  stu- 
dents.|  In  the  thirteenth  century,  other 
universities  sprang  up  in  different  coun- 
tries :  Padua  and  Naples,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Frederick  II.,  a  zealous  and 
useful  friend  to  letters,^  Toulouse  and 
^ontpelier,  Cambridge  and  Salamanca.) 
Orleans,  which  had  lon^  been  distin- 
guished as  a  school  of  civil  law,  received 
the  privileges  of  incorporation  early  in 
the  foujteenth  century ;  and  Angers  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  same  age.lf 
Prague,  the  earliest  and  most  eminent 
of  Grerman  universities,  was  founded  in 
1350 ;  a  secession  from  thence  of  Saxou 


♦  **  Bnt  among  these,"  says  Anthonv  Wood,  «*  a 
company  of  rarlets,  who  pretended  to  oe  scholars, 
shamed  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much  villany  in 
the  university  by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrellmg, 
&c.  They  livea  under  no  discipline,  neither  bad 
they  tutors;  but  only,  for  fashion  sake,  would  some- 
times thrust  themselres  into  the  schools  at  ordl- 
nary  lectures,  aud  when  they  went  to  perform  any 
mischief,  then  would  they  be  accounted  scholars, 
that  so  they  might  free  themselyee  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  burghers,*'  p.  206.  If  we  allow  three 
'Tarlets  to  one  scholar,  the  university  will  still  have 
been  very  fully  frequented  by  the  latter. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  47.  Azarius,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  the  number 
was  nbout  13,000  in  his  time. — Muratori,  Script. 
Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xvi.,  p.  325. 

X  Villaret,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xvi.,  n.  341.  This 
may  perhaps  require  to  be  taken  with  allowance. 
But  Paris  owes  a  great  part  of  its  buildings  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  university.  The 
students  are  said  to  have  been  about  12,000  before 
1480.— Crevier,  t  iv.,  p.  410. 

•6  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  43  and  46. 

n  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  Cambridge 
as  a  place  of  learning,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  who  informs  us,  that  in  1209,  John 
having  caused  three  clerks  of  Oxford  to  be  hanged 
on  suspicion  of  murder,  the  whole  knxly  of  schobrs 
left  that  city,  and  emigrated,  some  to  Cambridge, 
some  to  Reading,  in  oraer  to  carry  on  their 'studies 
(p.  191,  edit.  1684).  But  it  may  be  conjectured, 
with  some  probability,  that  they  were  ted  to  a 
town  so  distant  as  Cambridge  by  the  previous  es- 
tablishment of  academical  instruction  in  that  place. 
The  incorporation  of  Cambridse  is  m  1231  (15  Hen. 
III.),  so  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  legal 
antiquity  of  our  two  universities. 

^  Crevier,  Hist,  de  rUntverait^  de  Paris,  t  ii.,  p. 
tl6i  t  iii.,  p.  140 


students,  in  consequence  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Bohemians  and  the  Hussite 
schism,  gave  rise  to  that  of  Leipsic* 
The  fifteenth  century  produced  several 
new  academiical  foundations  in  France 
and  Spain. 

A  large  proportion  of  scholars,  in  most 
of  those  institutions,  were  drawn  by  the 
love  of  science  from  foreign  countries. 
The  chief  universities  had  their  own  par- 
ticular departments  of  excellence.  Paris 
was  unrivalled  for  scholastic  theology; 
Bologna  and  Orleans,  and  afterward 
Bourges,  for  jurisprudence;  Montpelier 
for  medicine.  Though  national  prejudi- 
ces, as  in  the  case  of  Prague,  sometimes 
interfered  with  this  free  resort  of  for- 
eigners to  places  of  education,  it  was  in 
general  a  wise  policy  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  univer^ties  themselves,  to 
encourage  it.  The  thirty-fifth  article  of 
the  peace  of  Bretigni  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  former  privileges  to  stu- 
dents respectively  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish universities.!  Various  letters  pat- 
ent will  be  found  in  Rymer's  collection, 
securing  to  Scottish  as  well  as  French 
natives  a  safe  passage  to  their  place  of 
education.  The  Enghsh  nation,  including 
however  the  Flemings  and  Germans,| 
had  a  separate  vote  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
at  Paris.  But  foreign  students  were  not, 
I  believe,  so  numerous  in  the  English 
academies. 

If  endowments  and  privileges  are  the 
means  of  quickening  a  zeal  for  letters, 
they  were  liberally  bestowed  in  the  three 
last  of  the  middle  ages.  Crevier  enumer- 
ates fifteen  colleges,  founded  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, besides  one  or  two  of  a  stiU  earlier 
date.  Two  only,  or  at  most  three,  ex- 
isted in  that  age  at  Oxford,  and  but  one 
at  Cambridge.  In  the  next  two  centu- 
ries, these  universities  could  boast,  as 
every  one  knows,  of  many  splendid 
foundations;  though  much  exceeded  in 
number  by  those  of  Pari^.  Considered 
as  ecclesiastical  institutions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  universities  obtained, 
according  to'  the  spirit  of  their  a^e,  an 
exclusive  cognizance  of  civil  or  cnminal 
suits  affecting  their  members.  This 
jurisdiction  was,  however,  local  as  well 
as  personal,  and  in  reality  encroach- 
ed on  the  regular  poliee  of  their  cities. 
At  Paris  the  privilege  turned  to  a  fiagrant 
abuse,  and  gave  rise  to  many  scandalous 
contentions.^    Still  more  valuable  ad- 


*  Pfeffel,  Abr6g6  Chrooc^que  de  THist.  de 
PAUemagne,  p.  550,  007. 
t  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  292.     t  Crevier,  t  iL,  p.  30^ 
4  Crevier  and  Vdlarat,  ^  --- 
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vantages  were  those  Telatins[  to  ecclesi- 
astical preferments,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  was  reserved  in  France  to 
academical  graduates.  Something  of 
the  same  sort,  though  less  extensive, 
may  still  be  placed  in  the  rules  respect- 
ing plurality  of  benefices  in  our  English 
church. 

This  remarkable  and  almost  sudden 
CauMaof  transition  from  a  total  indiffer- 
tbeir  cei«b-  ence  to  all  intellectual  pursuits 
^^^y-  cannot  be  ascribed  perhaps   to 

any  general  causes.  The  restoration  of 
the  civil,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon 
law,  were  indeed  eminently  conducive  to 
it,  and  a  large  proportion  of  scholars  in 
most  universities  confined  themselves 
to  jurisprudence.  But  the  chief  attrac- 
Schoiimiie  ^0^  ^  ^^^  studious  was  the 
pbiioMphy.  new  scholastic  philosophy.  The 
love  of  contention,  especially  with  such 
arms  as  the  art  of  dialectics  supplies  to 
an  acute  understanding,  is  natural 
enough  to  mankind.  That  of  specula- 
ting upon  the  mysterious  questions  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  is  not  less  so. 
These  disputes  and  speculations,  howev- 
er, appear  to  have  excited  little  interest, 
till,  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Roscelin,  a  professor  of  logic,  re- 
vived the  old  question  of  the  Grecian 
schools  respecting  universal  ideas,  the 
reality  of  which  he  denied.  This  kindled 
a  spirit  of  metaphysical  discussion,  which 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  successively  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  kept  alive;  and 
in  the  next  century,  Abelard  and  Peter 
Lombard,  especially  the  latter,  completed 
the  scholastic  system  of  philosophizing. 
The  logic  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been 
partly  known  in  the  eleventh  century, 
although  that  of  Augustin  was  perhaps 
in  higher  estimation  ;*  in  the  twelfth  it 
obtained  more  decisive  influence.  His 
metaphysics,  to  which  the  logic  might 
be  considered  as  preparatory,  were  intro- 
duced through  translations  from  the  Ara- 
bic, and  perhaps  also  from  the  Greek, 
early  in  the  ensuing  century.f     This 

♦  Bnicker,  Hiirt.  Crit.  Philosophia,  t.  iii.,  p.  678. 

t  Id.,  ibid.  Tirabofchi  conceives  that  the  trans- 
lations  of  Aristotle  made  by  command  of  Frederick 
11.  were  directly  from  the  Greek,  t.  iv.,  p.  145 ;  and 
censures  Brucker  for  the  contrary  opinion.  Buhle, 
however  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  Modeme,  t.  i.,  p. 
e96),  appears  to  agree  with  Braeker.  It  is  almost 
3ertain  that  versions  were  made  from  the  Arabic 
Aristotle :  which  itself  was  not  inmiediately  taken 
from  the  Greek,  but  from  a  Syriac  medium.— Gin* 
guen^,  Hist.  Litt.  de  Tltalie,  t.  i.,  p.  212  (on  the 
•othnrity  of  M.  Langi^s). 

It  was  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  that 
the  scholastics  of  Europe  derived  from  the  Arabic 
language.  His  writing  bad  produced  in  the  flour- 
iahmg  Mahometaa  kmfdoow  a  vail  nomber  of 


work,  condemned  at  first  by  the  decrees 
of  popes  and  councils,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  tendency  to  atheism,  acquired 
by  degrees  an  influence,  to  which  even 
popes  and  councils  were  obliged  to 
yield.  The  Mendicant  Friars,  establish- 
ed throughout  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  its  final 
reception  into  the  orthodox  system  of 
the  church  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  boast  of  the  Do- 
minican order,  and  certninly  the  most 
distmguisbed  metaphysician  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  His  authority  silenced  all  scru* 
pies  as  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  the  two 
philosophers  were  treated  with  equally 
implicit  deference  by  the  later  school- 
men.* 

This  scholastic  philosophy,  so  famous 
for  several  ages,  has  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten.  The  history  of  liter- 
ature, like  that  f»f  empire,  is  full  of  revo- 
lutions. Our  public  libraries  are  ceme- 
teries of  departed  reputation;  and  the 
dust  accumulating  upon  their  untouched 
volumes  speaks  as  forcibly  as  the  grass 
that  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
Few,  very  few,  for  a  hundred  years  past, 
have  broken  the  repose  of  the  immense 
works  of  the  schoolmen.  None  perhaps 
in  our  own  country  have  acquainted  them- 
selves particularly  with  their  contents. 
Leibnitz,  however,  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  one  conversant  with  modem  phi- 
losophy would  undertake  to  extract  the 


commentators,  and  of  metaphysicians  tramed  in 
the  same  school.  Of  these,  ATerroes,  a  native  of 
Cordova,  who  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  the  most  eminent.  It  wonld  be  curious  to 
eiamine  more  minutely  than  has  hitherto  beea 
done  the  original  writings  of  these  famous  men, 
which  no  doubt  have  suflfered  in  translation.  A 
passage  in  Al  Gazel,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  reo- 
dered  from  the  Latin,  with  all  the  disadvantage  of 
a  double  remove  from  the  author's  words,  appeaia 
to  state  Uie  argument  in  favour  of  that  class  of 
nominaliat*,  called  amcephiaUMta  (the  only  rtaiiua 
who  remain  in  the  present  age),  with  more  clear 
ness  and  precision  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  from 
the  schoolmen.  Al  Gazel  died  in  1 126,  and  conse- 
quently might  have  suggested  this  theory  to  Aba- 
lard,  which  however  la  not  probable.— Turmsr's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  513. 

•  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Philosophie,  t  iii.  1 
have  found  no  better  guide  than  Brucker.  But  h« 
confesses  himself  not  to  have  read  the  original 
writings  of  the  scholastics;  an  admission  which 
every  reader  will  perceive  to  be  quite  necessary-. 
Consequently,  he  gives  us  rather  a  verbose  decla- 
mation against  l^eir  philosophy,  than  anv  clear 
view  of  its  character.  Of  the  valuable  works  late- 
ly published  in  Germany  on  the  history  of  Philoso- 
phy, I  have  only  seen  that  of  Buhle,  which  did  not 
fall  into  my  hands  till  I  had  nearly  written  these 
pases.  Tiedeman  and  Tenneman  are,  I  believe^ 
still  untranslated. 
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scattered  particles  of  gold  ivhich  may  be 
hidden  in  their  abandoned  mines.  This 
wish  has  been  at  length  partially  fulfilled 
by  three  or  four  of  those  industrious  stu- 
dents and  keen  metaphysicians,  who  do 
honour  to  modern  Germany.  But  most 
of  their  works  are  unknown  to  me  except 
by  repute ;  and  as  they  all  appear  to  be 
formed  on  a  very  extensive  plan,  I  doubt 
whether  even  those  laborious  men  could 
afford  adequate  time  for  this  ungrateful 
research.  Yet  we  cannot  pretend  to 
deny,  that  Roscelin,  Anseini,  Abelard, 
Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Dnnd  Scotus»  and  Ockham, 
were  men  of  acute  and  even  profound 
understandings,  the  giants  of  their  own 
generation.  Even  with  the  slight  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  their  tenets,  there 
appear  through  the  cloud  of  repulsive 
technical  barbarisms  rays  of  metaphys- 
ical genius  which  this  age  ought  not 
to  despise.  Thus,  in  the  works  of  An- 
selm  is  found  the  celebrated  argument  of 
Des  Cartes  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  being.  One  great  object  that 
most  of  the  schoolmen  had  in  view  was 
to  establish  the  principles  of  natural  the- 
ology by  abstract  reasoning.  This  rea- 
soning was  doubtless  liable  to  ^reat  diffi- 
culties. But  a  modern  writer,  who 
seems  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, assures  us  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  theoretical  argument  to. 
prove  the  divine  attributes,  or  any  objec- 
tion capable  of  being  raised  against  the 
proof,  which  we  do  not  find  in  some  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers.*  The  most 
celebrated  subjects  of  discussion,  and 
those  on  which  this  class  of  reasoncrs 
were  most  divided,  were  the  reality  of 
universal  ideas,  considered  as  extrinsic 
to  the  human  mind,  and  the  freedom  of 
will.  These  have  not  ceased  to  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  metaphysicians;  but  U 
will  generally  be  allowed  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Realists  in  the  former  ques- 
tion does  not  give  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  scholastic  system. t 


*  Buhle,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  Modeme,  t.  i.,  p. 
723.  This  author  raises,  upon  the  whole,  a  favour- 
able notion  of  Anseim  and  Aquinas ;  but  he  hard- 
ly notices  any  other. 

t  Mr.  Turner  has,  with  his  characteristic  spirit  of 
enterprise,  examined  some  of  the  writings  of  our 
chief  Kiigiish  schoolmen,  Duns  Scutus  and  Ock- 
ham (Hist,  of  RngfTo).  i.),  and  even  given  us  some 
extracts  from  them.  They  seem  to  me  very  frir. 
olous,  so  far  as  I  can  collect  their  meaning.  '  Ock- 
ham, in  particular,  falls  very  short  of  what!  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  his  nominalism  is  strangely  different 
from  that  of  Berkeley.  We  can  hardly  reckon  a 
man  m  ihe  right,  who  is  so  by  accident,  and  through 
■ophistital  reasoning.     However,  a  well-known 


But  all  discovery  of  truth  by  means  of 
these  controversies  was  rendered  hope- 
less by  two  insurmountable  obstacles: 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  that  of  the 
church.  \Vherever  obsequious  re\er- 
ence  is  substituted  for  bold  inquiry,  truth, 
if  she  is  not  already  at  hand,  will  never 
be  attained.  The  scholastics  did  not  un- 
derstand Aristotle,  whose  original  wri- 
tings they  could  not  read  ;'*  but  his  name 
was  received  with  implicit  faith.  They 
learned  his  pecuHar  nomenclature,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  given  them  realities. 
The  aathurity  of  the  church  did  them 
still  more  harm.  It  has  been  said/aiid 
probably  with  much  truth,  that  their  met- 
aphysics were  injurious  to  their  theology. 
But  I  must  observe  in  return,  that  their 
theology  was  equally  injurious  to  their 
metaphys'cs.  Their  disputes  continually 
turned  upon  questions  either  involving 
absurdity  and  contradiction,  or  at  best 
inscrutable  by  human  comprehension. 
Those  who  assert  the  greatest  antiquity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the 
real  presence,  allow  that  both  the  word 
and  the  definition  of  transubstantiation 
are  owing  to  the  scholastic  writers.  Their 
subtleties  were  not  always  so  well  re- 
ceived. They  reasoned  at  imminent 
peril  of  being  charged  with  heresy,  which 
Roscelin,  Abelard,  Lombard,  and  Ock- 
ham, did  not  escape.  In  the  virulent 
factions  that  arose  out  of  their  metaphys- 
ical quarrels,  either  party  was  eager  to 
expose  its  adversary  to  detraction  and 
persecution.  The  nominalists  were  ac- 
cused, one  hardly  sees  why,  with  redu- 
cing, like  Sabelhus,  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  to  modal  distinctions.    The  Real- 


article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  Llll.,  p. 
204,  gives,  from  Tenoeman,  a  more  favourable  ac- 
count of  Ockham. 

Perhaps  1  may  have  imagined  the  scholsstics  to 
be  more  forgotten  than  they  realty  are.  Within  a 
short  time,  I  have  met  with  four  living  Rnglish 
writers  who  have  read  paru  of  Thomas  Aquinas ; 
Mr.  Tnmer,  Mr.  Beringtoo,  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
the  Rdinbuigh  Reviewer.  Siill  I  cannot  hnng  my- 
self to  think  that  there  are  four  more  in  this  coun- 
try who  could  say  the  same.  Certs  in  portions, 
however,  of  his  writings  are  still  read  in  the  course 
of  instruction  of  some  Catholic  universities. 

*  Ro?er  Bacon,  by  far  the  truest  philosopher  of 
the  middle  agea,  complains  of  the  ignorance  of 
Aristotle's  translators  Rvery  translator,  he  ob- 
serves, ought  to  understand  hia  author's  suhiect, 
and  the  two  languages  from  which  and  into  which 
he  is  to  render  the  work.  But  none  hitherto,  ex- 
cept Boethios,  have  sufficiently  known  the  lan- 
guages; nor  has  one,  except  Robert  Grustete  (the 
famous  bishop  of  Lincoln),  had  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  science.  The  rest  make  egregi> 
one  errors  in  both  respects.  And  there  is  so  much 
misapprehension  and  obscurity  in  the  Aristotelian 
writings  as  thus  translated,  that  no  one  under 
stands  them.— Opus  Majua,  p.  4ft. 
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ists,  with  more  pretence,  incurred  the 
imputation  of  holding  a  language  that  sa- 
voured of  atheism.*  In  the  controversy 
which  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
disciples  respectively  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Duns  Scotus,  maintained  about 
grace  and  free-will,  it  was  of  course  still 
more  easy  to  deal  in  mutual  reproaches 
of  heterodoxy.  But  the  schoolmen  were 
in  general  prudent  enough  not  to  defy  the 
censures  of  the  church;  and  the  popes, 
in  return  for  the  support  they  gave  to  all 
exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See, 
connived  at  this  factious  wrangling,  which 
threatened  no  serious  mischief,  as  it  did 
not  proceed  from  any  independent  spirit 
of  research.  Yet,  with  all  their  apparent 
conformity  to  the  received  creed,  there 
was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  great  cteal  of  real  deviation 
from  orthodoxy,  and  even  of  infidelity. 
The  scholastic  mode  (^f  dispute,  admit- 
ting of  no  termination,  and  producing  no 
conviction^  was  the  sure  cause  of  skep- 
ticism; and  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
especially  with  the  commentaries  of 
Averroes,  bore  an  aspect  very  unfavour- 
able to  natural  religion.t  The  Aristote- 
lian philosophv,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
master,  was  like  a  barren  tree,  that  con- 
ceals its  want  of  fruit  by  profusion  of 
leaves.  But  the  scholastic  ontology  was 
much  worse.  What  could  be  more  tri- 
fling than  disquisitions  about  the  nature 
of  angels,  their  modes  of  operation,  their 
means  of  conversing,  or  (for  these  were 
distinguished)  the  morning  and  evening 
state  of  their  understandings  1%  Into  such 
follies  the  schoolmen  appear  to  have 
launched,  partly  because  there  was  less 
danger  of  running  against  a  heresy  in  a 
matter  where  the  church  had  defined  so 
little;  partly  from  their  presumption, 
which  disdained  all  inquiries  into  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  merely  a  part  of  physics; 
and  in  no  small  degree  through  a  spirit 
of  mystical  fanaticism,  derived  from  the 
oriental  philosophy,  and  the  latter  Pla- 
tonists,  which  olended  itself  with  the 
cold-blooded  techaicaUties  of  the  Aristo- 


•  Bnicker,  p.  733,  912.  Mr.  Turner  has  fallen 
into  flome  coniuaion  as  to  this  point,  and  supposes 
the  nominalist  system  to  have  had  a  pantheistical 
tendency,  not  clearly  apprehending  its  characteris- 
tics, p.  512. 

t  retrarch  gives  a  curions  account  of  the  irreli- 
g[ion  that  prevailed  among  the  learned  at  Venice 
and  Padua,  in  consequence  of  their  unbounded  sd- 
miration  for  Aristotle  and  Averroes.  One  of  this 
school,  conversing  with  him,  after  expressing  much 
contempt  for  the  Apostles  and  Fathers,  exclumed : 
Utinam  tu  Averroim  pati  posses,  ut  videres  duanto 
ille  tuis  his  nugatoribua  major  sit !— M^m.  ae  Pi- 
traraue,  t.  iii.,  p.  7£9.    Tiiaooechi,  t  v.,  p.  162. 

t  Bracker,  p.  0961 


telian  school.*  But  this  unproductive 
waste  of  the  faculties  could  not  last  for 
ever.  Men  discovered  that  they  had  giv- 
en their  time  for  the  promise  of  wisdom, 
and  been  cheated  in  the  bargain.  What 
John  of  Salisbury  observes  of  the  Paris- 
ian dialectitians  in  his  own  time,  that  af> 
ter  several  years  absence  he  found  them 
not  a  step  advanced,  and  still  employed 
in  urging  and  parrying  the  same  argu- 
ments, was  equally  applicable  to  the  pe- 
riod of  centuries.  After  three  or  four 
hundred  years,  the  scholastics  had  not 
untied  a  single  knot,  nor  added  one  une- 
quivocal truth  to  the  domain  of  philos- 
ophy. As  this  became  more  evident,  the 
enthusiasm  for  that  kind  of  learning  de- 
clined ;  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  few  distinguished  teachers  arose 
among  the  schoolmen ;  and  at  the  revival 
of  letters,  their  pretended  science  had 
no  advocates  left  but  among  the  prejudi- 
ced or  ignorant  adherents  of  established 
systems.  How  difierent  is  the  slate  of 
genuine  philosophy,  the  zeal  for  which 
will  never  wear  out  by  length  of  time  or 


*  This  mjrstical  philosophy  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  John  Scotue,  whoa 
Buhle  treats  ss  the  founder  of  the  sch<dastic  phi- 
losophy ;  though,  as  it  made  no  sensible  progress 
for  two  centuries  after  his  time,  it  seems  mote  nst- 
ural  to  give  that  credit  to  Roscelin  and  Anselm. 
Scotus,  or  Erigena,  as  he  is  perhaps  more  freqaent* 
ly  called,  took  op,  through  the  medium  of  a  spuri- 
ous work,  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Ateopi^te, 
that  remarkable  system,  which  has  from  time  im- 
memorial prevailed  in  some  schools  of  the  East, 
wherein  all  external  phenomena,  as  well  as  all 
subordinate  intellects,  are  considered  as  ematmtmg 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  into  whose  essence  they 
are  hereafter  to  be  absorbed.  This  system,  repro- 
duced under  various  modifications,  and  combined 
with  various  theories  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
is  perhaps  the  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  soli- 
tary speculation,  and  consequently  the  mosi  ex- 
tensively diffused  of  any  which  those  high  themes 
have  engendered.  It  originated,  no  doubt,  in  sab* 
lime  conceptions  of  Divine  omnipotence  and  ubt 
()uily.  But  clearness  of  expression,  or  indeed  of 
ideas,  being  not  easily  connected  with  mysticism 
the  languajge  of  philosophers  adopting  the  theory 
of  emanation  is  often  hardly  disUngmshable  from 
that  of  the  pantheists.  Brucker,  very  unjustly,  as 
I  imagine  from  the  passages  he  quotes,  accuses 
John  Erigena  of  pantheism.— (Hist.  CriL  Philos., 
p.  620.)  The  charge  would,  however,  be  better 
grounded  against  some  whose  style  might  deceive 
an  unaccustomed  reader.  In  fiict,  the  philosophy 
of  emsnation  leads  very  nearly  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  substance,  which  begot  the  atfaeistk 
system  of  Spinoza,  and  which  appears  to  have  re- 
vived with  similar  consequences  among  the  mets« 
{>hysicians  of  (lermany.  How  very  closely  the 
anguage  of  this  oriental  philosophy,  or  even  «f 
that  which  regards  the  D>eity  as  the  soul  of  tbs 
world,  may  verge  upon  pantheiam,  will  be  per- 
ceived (without  the  trouble  of  reading  the  mat 
book  of  Cud  worth)  from  two  famous  passages  of 
Virgil  and  Lucan.--Georg.,  1.  iv.,  ▼.  219 ;  ai  ' 
•alia,  1.  viiL,  t.  578. 
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change  of  fashion,  because  the  inquirer, 
unrestrained  by  authority,  is  perpetually 
cheered  by  the  discovery  of  truth  in  re- 
searches which  the  boundless  riches  of 
nature  seem  to  render  indefinitely  pro- 
gressive!  , 

Yet,  upon  a  general  consideration,  the 
attention  paid  in  the  universities  to 
scholastic  philosophy  may  be  deemed  a 
source  of  improvement  in  the  intellectu- 
al character,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  perfect  ignorance  of  some  preceding 
ages.  Whether  the  same  industry  would 
not  have  been  more  profitably  directed, 
if  the  love  of  metaphysics  had  not  in- 
tervened, is  another  question.  Philolo- 
gy, or  the  principles  of  good  taste,  de- 
generated through  the  prevalence  of 
school  logic.  The  Latin  compositions 
of  the  twelfth  century  are  better  than 
those  of  the  three  that  followed;  at 
least  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  any 
real  correctness  of  taste  or  general  ele- 
gance of  style  was  likely  to  subsist  in 
80  imperfect  a  condition  of  society. 
These  qualities  seem  to  require  a  certain 
harmonious  correspondence  in  the  tone 
of  manners,  before  they  can  estabhsh  a 
prevalent  influence  over  literature.  A 
more  real  evil  was  the  diverting  studious 
men  from  mathematical  science.  Early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  several  persons, 
chiefly  English,  had  brought  into  Europe 
some  of  the  Arabian  writings  on  geome- 
try and  physics.  In  the  thirteenth  the 
works  of  Euclid  were  commented  upon 
by  Campano  ;*  and  Roger  Bacon  was 
fully  acquainted  with  them.f    Algebra, 


•  Tiraboachi,  t.  iv.,  p.  150. 

t  There  is  a  very  copious  and  sensible  aocoant 
of  Roger  Bacon  in  Wood's  History  of  Oxford,  vol. 
i.,  p.  332  (Gutch^s  edition).  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  Antony  should  have  found  out  Bacon's  merit. 
It  is  like  an  oyster  judging  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 
But  I  ought  not  to  gibe  at  the  poor  antiquary  when 
he  shows  good  sense. 

The  resemblance  between  Roger  Bacon  and  his 

Ktater  namesake  is  very  remarkable.  Whether 
rd  Bacon  ever  read  the  Opus  Majus,  I  know  not, 
but  it  is  singular  that  his  favourite  quaint  expres- 
sion, prarogatitHB  scientiarum,  should  be  found  in 
that  work,  though  not  used  with  the  same  allusion 
to  the  Roman  comitia.  And  whoever  reads  the 
sixth  part  of  the  Opus  Majus,  upon  experimental 
science,  must  be  struck  by  it  as  the  prototype,  in 
spirit,  of  the  Novum  Organnm.  The  same  san- 
guine and  sometimes  rash  confidence  in  the  effect 
of  physical  discoveries,  the  same  fondness  for  ex- 
periment, the  same  preference  of  inductive  to  ab- 
stract reasoning,  pervade  both  works.  Roger  Ba- 
con's philosophical  spirit  may  be  illustrateaby  the 
following  passage:  Duo  sunt  modi  cognoscendi; 
scilicet  per  argumentum  et  experimentum.  Ar- 
g[umentum  concludit  et  facit  nos  concludere  ques- 
tionem ;  sed  non  certificat  ne^ue  removet  dubita- 
tipoem,  ut  quiescat  aaimos  in  intuitu  veritatis,  nisi 


as  ^ir  as  the  Arabians  knew  it,  extending 
to  quadratic  equations,  was  actually  in 
the  hands  of  some  Italians,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same  age,  and  pre- 
served for  almost  three  hundred  years  as 
a  secret,  though  without  any  conception 
of  its  importance.  As  abstract  mathe- 
matics require  no  collateral  aid,  they 
may.  reach  the  highest  perfection  in 
ages  of  general  barbarism;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  the  course 
of  study  had  been  directed  that  way, 
there  should  not  have  arisen  a  Newton 
or  a  La  Place,  instead  of  an  Aquinas  or 
an  Ockham.  The  knowledge  displaved 
by  Roger  Bacon  and  by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, even  in  the  mixed  mathematics, 
under  every  disadvantage  from  the  im- 
perfection of  instruments  and  the  want 
of  recorded  experience,  are  sufficient  to 
inspire  us  with  regret  that  their  contem- 
poraries were  more  inclined  to  astonish- 
ment than  to  emulation.  These  inqui- 
ries indeed  were  subject  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  the  great  purifier  of  books  and 
men;  for  if  the  metaphysician  stood  a 
chance  of  being  burnt  as  a  heretic, 
the  natural  philosophei:  was  in  not  less 
jeopardy  as  a  magician.* 

A  far  more  sul»tantial  cause  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  was  the  caitivatioa 
development  of  those  new  Ian-  or  the  new 
guages  that  sprang  out  of  the  >■»«««««• 
corruption  of  Latin.  For  three  or  four 
centuries  after  what  was  called  the  ro- 
mance ton^e  was  spoken  in  France, 
there  remain  but  few  vestiges  of  its  em- 
nloyment  in  writing ;  though  we  cannot 
draw  an  absolute  inference  from  our 
want  of  proof,  and  a  critic  of  much  au- 
thority supposes  translations  to  have 
been  made  into  it  for  religious  purposes 
from  the  time  of  CharltBmagne.f  -.^^ 
During  this  period  the  Ian-  the  mMnes 
guage  was  split  into  two  very  tongue  into 
separate  dialects,  the  regions  *^  <««»•«»•• 
of  which  may  be  considered,  though  by 
no  means    strictly,   as  divided  by  the 


earn  inveniat  viA  experientis ;  quia  multi  habent 
argumenta  ad  scibilie,  sed  quia  non  habent  experi* 
entiam,  negUgunt  ea,  neque  vitant  nociva  nee 
persequuntur  bona.  Si  enim  aliquis  homo,  qui  nun- 
^uam  vidit  ignem,  probavit  per  argumenta  sufficien- 
tia  quod  ignis  comburit  et  ladit  res  et  destruit,  nun- 
quam  propter  hoc  quiesceret  animus  audientis,  nee 
ignem  vitaret  antequam  poneret  manum  vel  rem 
combustibiiem  ad  ignem,  ut  per  experientiam  pro- 
boret  quod  argumentum  edocebat ;  sed  assumti  ex* 
perientiA  combustionis  certificatur  animus  et  qui- 
escit  in  fulgore  veritatis,  quo  argumentum  non  suf 
ficit,  sed  experientia,  p.  446. 

*  See  the  fate  of  Cecco  d'  Ascoli  in  l^jrabotchi. 
t.  v.,  p.  174. 

t  Le  BcBuf,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  dee  Inscript.  t 
xvii^p.  711. 
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Loire.  These  were  called  the  Langue 
d*OQ  and  the  Langue  d^Oc ;  ov,  in  more 
modern  terms,  the  French  and  Proven<^al 
dialects.  In  the  latter  of  these  I  know 
of  nothing  which  can  even  by  name  be 
traced  beyond  the  year  1100.  About 
that  time,  Gregory  de  Bechada,  a  gentle- 
man of  Limousin,  recorded  the  memo- 
rable events  of  the  first  crusade,  then  re- 
cent, in  a  metrical  history  of  great 
length.*  This  poem  h»s  altogether  per- 
ished ;  which,  considering  the  populari- 
ty of  its  subject,  as  M.  Sismondi  justly 
remarks,  would  probably  not  have  been 
the  case  if  it  had  possessed  any  merit. 
But  very  soon  afterward,  a  multitude  of 
poets,  like  a  swarm  of  summer  insects, 
appeared  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Troubadoure  France.  These  were  the  col- 
or Provence,  ebrated  Troubadours,  whose 
fame  depends  far  less  on  their  positive 
excellence  than  on  the  darkness  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  on  the  temporary  sensation 
they  excited,  and  their  permanent  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  European  poetry. 
From  William,  count  of  PoitDu,  the  ear- 
liest troubadour  on  record,  who  died  in 
1126,  to  their  extinction  about  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  there  were  probably 
several  hundred  of  these  versifiers  in  the 
language  of  Provence,  though  not  al- 
ways natives  of  France.  Sfillot  has 
Dublishcd  the  lives  of  one  hundVed  and 
forty-two,  besides  the  names  of  many 
more  whose  history  is  unknown ;  and  a 
•till  greater  number,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, are  unknown  by  name.  Among 
those  poets  are  reckoned  a  king  of  Eng- 
land (Richard  I.),  two  of  Aragon,  one  of 
Sicily,  a  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  count  of 
Foix,  a  prince  of  Orange,  many  noble- 
men, and  several  ladies.  One  can  hard- 
ly pretend  to  account  for  this  sudden  and 
transitory  love  of  verse ;  but  it  is  mani- 
festly one  symptom  of  the  rapid  impulse 
which  the  human  mind  received  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  contemporaneous 
with  the  severer  studies  that  began  to 
flourish  in  the  universities.  It  was  en- 
couraged by  the  prosperity  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence,  undisturbed,  compara- 
tively with  other  countries,  by  internal 

*  Gregorius,  cognomento  Bechada.  de  Caatrp 
de  Turribus,  profeasione  miles,  Bubtiliseimi  iDgenii 
vir,  aliquantulum  tmbutus  Hteria,  borum  gesta 
proeliorani  inaternA  linguA  rytbmo  Tulgari,  ut  pop* 
ulua  plentter  intelligeret«  ingens  voluroen  decenter 
compofluit,  et  ut  Tera  et  faceta  verba  proferret,  dao* 
decim  annonim  apatiam  super  hoc  opaa  operam  de- 
dit.  Ne  veio  vileaceret  propter  verbum  vulrare,  non 
tine  pr»cepto  epiacopi  Euatorgii,  et  conailio  Gau- 
bertf  Normanni  hoc  opus  aggremus  est.  I  tran- 
scribe thia  from  M.  IieereD'a  Essai  snr  les  Groi- 
•ades,  p.  447 ;  whose  reference  is  to  Labb6,  Biblio- 
theca  nova  MS8.,  t.  iL,  p.  29& 


warfare,  and  disposed  by  the  temper  of 
their  inhabitants  to  feel  with  voluptuous 
sensibility  the  charm  of  music  and  am- 
orous poetry.  But  the  tremendous  storm 
that  fell  upon.Languedoc  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois  shook  oflf  the  flow« 
ers  of  Proven(?al  verse ;  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  fief  of  Toulouse,  with  the 
reniovfll  of  the  counts  of  Provence  to 
Naples,  deprived  the  troubadours  of  theii 
most  emin€nt  patrons.  An  atte.mpt  was 
made  in  the  next  century  to  revive  them, 
b^  distributing  prizes  for  the  best  compo- 
sition in  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse, 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneous- 
ly referred  to  a  higher  antiquity.*  This 
institutioji  perhaps  still  remains;  but, 
even  in  its  earliest  period,  it  did  not  es- 
tablish the  nanie  of  any  Provencal  poet 
Nor  can  we  deem  those  fantastical  so- 
lemnijlies,  styled  Courts  of  Love,  where 
ridiculous  questions  of  metaphysical  gal- 
lantry were  debated  by  poetical  advo- 
cates, under  the  presidency  and  arbi  trac- 
tion of  certain  ladies,  much  calculated 
to  bring  forward  any  genuine  excellence. 
They  illustrate,  however,  wbat  is  more 
immediately  my  own  object,  the  genera] 
ardour  for  poetry,  and  the  manners  of 
those  chivalrous  ages^i* 

The  great  reputation  accjuired  by  the 
troubadours,  and  panegyrics  Their  poeii- 
lavished  on  some  of  them  by  caichamefer. 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  excited  a  curios- 
ity among,  literary  men  which  has  been 
a  good  deal  disappointed  by  further  ao- 
quaintance.  An  excellent  French  anti- 
quarian of  the  la$t  age,  La  Curne  de  St. 
Palaye,  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in 
accumulating  manuscripts  of  Proven<;al 
poetry,  very  little  of  which  had  ever  been 
printed.  Translations  from  part  of  this 
collection,  with  memorials  of  the  writers, 
were  published  by  Millot;  and  we  cer. 
tainly  do  not  often  meet  with  passages 
in  his  three  volumes  which  give  us  any 
poetical  pleasure.|  Some  of  the  origii^sU 
poems  have  since  been  published,  and 
the  extracts  made  from  them  by  the  re- 
cent historians  of  southern  literature  ana 


*  De  Sade,  Vie  de  P6trarque,  t.  i.,  p.  155.  Sis- 
momU,  Lilt,  du  Midi,t.  i.,  p.  228. 

t  For  the  CourU  of  Love,  see  De  Bade,  Vie  do 
P^trarque,  t.  ii.,  note  19.  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux,  t. 
i.,  p.  270.  Roquefort,  Rtat  de  la  Poesie  FranQoiae, 
p.  94.  1  have  never  bad  patience  to  look  at  the 
older  writers  who  have  treated  this  tiresome  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  coon- 
try  which  has  produced  more  eminent  and  origi- 
nal poets  than  any  other  has  never  been  infectad 
by  the  foi}peries  of  aeademiea  and  their  prizea. 
Such  an  institution  ss  the  Society  degli  Arcadi 
could  at  no  time  have  endured  public  ridicule  ia 
England  for  a  fortnight. 

t  Hiatoite  Litt  dea  TreabadmirB,  Pans,  177C 
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rather  superior.    The  troubadours  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  subjects  of  h>ve, 
or  rather  gallantry,  and  to  satires  (sir- 
ventes)  which  are  sometimes  keen  and 
spirited.     No  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
hardly  any  tales,  are  found  among  their 
works.     There   seems  a   general  defi- 
ciency of  imagination,  and  espe^rially  of 
that  vivid  description  which  distinguishes 
works  of  genius  in  the  rudest  period  of 
society.    In  the  poetry   of  sentiment, 
their  favourite  province,  they  seldom  at- 
tain any  natural  expression,  and  conse- 
quently produce  no  interest.    I  speak,  of 
course,  on  the  presumption  that  the  best 
specimens  have  been  exhibited  by  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  task.    It  must 
be   allowed,  however,  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  troubadours  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  through  the  prose  trans- 
lations of  Millot.    Their  poetry  was  en- 
tirely of  that  class  which  is  allied  to 
music,  and  excites  the  fancy  or  feelings 
rather  by  the  power  of  sound '  than  any 
slimulaiioy  of  imagery  and  passion.   Pos- 
sessing a  flexible  and  harmonious  lan- 
guage, they  invented  a  variety  of  metri- 
cal arrangements,  perfectly  new  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.    The  Latin  hymns 
were  striking,  but  monotonous,  the  metre 
of  the  northern  French  unvaried ;  but  in 
Provcnijal  pocfery  almost  every  length  of 
verse,  from  two' syllables  to  twelve,  and 
the  most  intricate  disposition  of  rhymes, 
were  at  the  choice  of  the  troubadour. 
The  canzoni,  the  sestine,  all  the  lyric 
metres  of  Italy  and    Spain,  were  bor- 
rowed from  his  treasury.    With  such  a 
command  of  poetical  sounds,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  inspire  delight  into 
ears  not  yet  rendered  familiar  to  the  arti- 
fices of  verse ;  and  even  now  the  frag- 
ments of  these  ancient  lays,  quoted  by 
M.  Sismondi  and  M.  Ginguen^,  seem  to 
possess  a  sort  of  charm  Qiat  has  evapo- 
rated in  translation.     Upon  this  harmony, 
and  upon  the  facility  with  which  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  deluded  into  an  admiration 
of  exaggerated  sentiment  in  poetry,  they 
depended  for  their  influence.    And,  how- 
ever vapid  the  sonss  of  Provence  may 
seem  to  our  apprehensions,  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  source  from  which  poe- 
try for  many  centuries  derived  a  great 
portion  of  its  habitual  language.* 

*  Two  very  modem  French  writera,  M.  Gio- 

r\i  (Histoire  Litt^ndied*Iialie»Psns,  1811)  and 
Sismondi  (Litt^rature  da  Midi  de  TEurope, 
Puis,  1813)  have  revived  the  poetical  historf  of  the 
tioobadoars.  To  them,  still  au>re  than  to  MilloC 
and  Tirsboschi,  I  would  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
Cioos  for  the  little  I  have  learned  in  respect  of 
4bi8foiKOttflBacfaool  of  poetry.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  heaviness  of  MiUot's  Weik,  a  full 
L13 


tt  has  been  maintained  by  some  anti- 
quaries that   the  northern  ro-  ,^    . 
mance,  or  what  we  properly  call  FnaeV^ ' 
French,  was  not  formed  until  the  t^^  «n4 
tenth  century,  the  common  dia-  '*"*^ 
lect  of  all  France  having  previously  r^ 
semUed  that  of  Languedoc.    This  hy 
pothesis  may  not  be  indisputable;  but 
the  question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled* 
as  scarcely  any  written  specimens  of 
romance,  even  of  that  age,  have  sur- 
vived.*   In  the  eleventh  century,  among 
other  more  obscure  productions  both  in 
prose  and  metre,  there  appears  what,  if. 
unquestioned  as  to  authenticity,  would  be 
a  valuable  monument  of  this  language; 
the   laws    of   William  the   Conqueror. 
These  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of 
Ingulfus's  History  of  Croyland,  a  blank 
being  left  in  other  copies  where  they 
should  be  inserted.!    They  are  wnttea 
in  an  idiom  so  far  removed  from  the 
Provencal,  that  one  would  be  disposed 
to  think  the  separation  between  these 
two  species  of  romance  of  older  standing 
than  IS  commonly  allowed.    But  it  has 
been  thought  probable  that  these  laws* 
which  in  fact  were  a  mere  repetition  of 
those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  were 
originally  published  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
only  language  intelligible  to  the  people^ 
and  translated,  at  a  subsequent  period* 
by  some  Norman  monk  into  French.J 
This,  indeed,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  such 
a  transcriber  to  have  rendered  them  into 
Latin ;  and  neither  William  nor  his  suo- 
cessora  were  accustomed  to  promulgate^ 
any  of  their  ordinances  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  England. 


not  imputable  to  himself,  though  Ritson.  ss  1  re- 
ntember,  calls  him,  in  his  own  polite  style,  **a 
blockhead,"  it  will  always  be  useful  to  the  inquirer 
into  the  planners  and  opinions  of  the  midlife  ages, 
from  the  numerous  illustrations  it  contams  of  two 
general  facts ;  the  extreme  dissoluteness  of  morals 
among  the  hiaher  ranks,  aud  the  prevailing  ani- 
mosity of  all  dasses  against  the  clergy. 

*  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  t.  vii.,  p.  58.  Le 
Bcraf,  according  to  these  Benedictins,  has  pub- 
lished some  poetical  fragments  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry J  and  they  quote  part  of  a  charter  as  old  aa  MO 
in  romance,  p.  59.  But  that  antiquary,  m  a  me* 
moir  printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  throws  more  light 
on  the  infancy  of  the  French  langusge  ihaii  any 
thing  within  my  knowledge,  says  only  that  tbs 
earliest  specimens  of  verse  in  the  royal  library  ara 
of  the  eleventh  century  tm  pius  tard,  p.  717.  M 
de  la  Rue  ia  said  to  have  found  some  poems  of  the 
eleventh  centunr  in  the  British  Museum.— Roque- 
fort, Eiat  de  la  Po^sie  Fran90ise,  p.  20&  Ls 
B<suf  s  fragment  mav  be  found  in  this  work,  p.  379^ 
it  seems  nearer  to  tne  Provencal  than  the  FiemA 
dialect 

t  Gale,  XT.  Script.,  t  i,  p.  88. 

t  Ritson'sDi«ertatkiiioa] 
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The  use  of  a  popular  language  be- 
came more  common  after  the  year  1100. 
Translations  of  some  books  of  Scripture 
and  acts  of  saints  were  made  about  that 
time,  or  even  earlier,  and  there  are 
French  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  from 
which  extracts  have  been  published,  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris.*  In  1136,  a 
charter  was  granted  by  Louis  VI.  to  the 
city  of  Beauvais  in  French,  f  Metrical 
compositions  are  in  general  the  first 
literature  of  a  nation,  and  even  if  no  dis- 
tinct proof  could  be  adduced,  we  might 
assume  their  existence  before  the  twelfth 
century.  There  is,  however,  evidence, 
not  to  mention  the  fragments  printed  by 
Le  B<Buf,  of  certain  lives  of  saints  trans- 
lated into  French  verse  by  Thibault  de 
Vernon,  a  canon  of  Rouen,  before  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  age.  And  we 
are  told  that  Taillefer,  a  Norman  min- 
strel, recited  a  song  or  romance  on  the 
deeds  of  Roland,  before  the  army  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in 
1066.  Philip  de  Than,  a  Norman  subject 
of  Henry  L,  seems  to  be  the  earUest  poet 
whose  works  as  well  as  name  have  reach- 
ed us,  unless  we  admit  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  one  Marbode  upon 
precious  stones  to  be  more  ancient.| 
This  de  Than  wrote  a  set  of  rules  for 
computation  of  time,  and  an  accomit  of 
different  calendars.  A  happy  theme  for 
inspiration,  without  doubt !  Another  per- 
formance of  the  same  author  is  a  trea- 
tise on  birds  and  beasts,  dedicated  to  Ad- 
elaide, queen  of  Heniy  I.^  But  a  more 
famous  votary  of  the  muses  was  Wace, 
a  native  of  Jersey,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  turned  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth's  history  into  French 
metre.  Besides  this  poem,  called  Le 
Brut  d'Angleterre,  he  composed  a  series 
of  metrical  histories,  containing  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  from 
RoUo,  their  great  progenitor,  who  gave 
names  to  the  Roman  de  Ron,  down  to 
his  own  age.    Other  productions  are  as- 

•  Hist.  Litt,  t  iz.,  p.  14d.  Fabliaux  par  Baiba- 
•an,  vol.  i.,  P^i  edit.  1806.  M6in.  de  rAcad^mie 
daa  InecT.,  t.  zv.  and  zvii.,  p.  714,  &c. 

f  MabilloD  speaks  of  this  as  tbe  oldest  French 
inatrument  he  had  seen.  But  the  Benedictine 
quote  some  of  the  eleventh  century.— Hist  lAti.,  t. 
▼ii.,  p.  50.  This  charter  is  supposed  by  the  au- 
thors of  Noufean  Traits  de  Diplomatique  to  be 
translated  from  the  Latin,  t.  iT.,  p.  519.  French 
charters,  they  say,  are  not  common  befors  the  ase 
of  Louis  IX. ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  those  pub- 
lished in  Martenne's  Thesaurus  Aneodotorum, 
which  are  very  commonly  in  French  from  his 

Ti,  bolrhardjV  ever  before. 
RavaliAre  lUvol.  de  la  Langue  Fran90i8e,  p. 
116,  donbu  the  age  of  this  translation. 
4  Aichttologia,  vob.  xiL  and  ziii. 


cnbed  to  Wace,  who  was  at  least  a  pro- 
line versifier,  and,  if  he  seem  to  deserve 
no  higher  title  at  present,  has  a  claim  to 
indulgence,  and  even  to  esteem,  as  hav- 
ing far  excelled  his  contemporaries,  with- 
out any  superior  advantages  of  knowl- 
edge. In  emulation,  however,  of  his 
fame,  several  Norman  writers  addicted 
themselves  to  composing  chronicles,  or 
devotional  treatises  in  metre.  The  court 
of  our  Norman  kings  was  to  the  earij 
poets  in  the  Langue  d^Oil,  what  those  of 
Aries  and  Toulouse  were  to  the  trouba- 
dours. Henry  I.  was  fond  enough  of 
literature  to  obtain  the  surname  of  Beau- 
clerc ;  Henry  II.  was  more  indisputably 
an  encourager  of  poetiy ;  and  Richard  1. 
has  left  compositions  of  his  own  in  one 
or  other  (for  the  point  is  doubtful)  of  the 
two  dialects  spoken  in  France.* 

If  the  poets  of  Normandy  had  never 
gone  beyond  historical  and  reli-  MbriMn  lo- 
gious  subjects,  they  would  prob-  awnmaBd 
ably  have  had  less  claim  to  our  ^^ 
attention  than  their  brethren  of  Provence. 
But  a  different  and  far  more  interesting 
species  of  composition  began  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Without  entering  upon  the 
controverted  (question  as  to  the  origin  of 
romantic  fictions,  referred  by  one  party 
to  the  Scandinavians,  by  a  second  to  the 
Arabs,  by  others  to  the  natives  of  Britp 
any,  it  is  manifest  that  the  actual  stories 
upon  which  one  early  and  numerous 
class  of  romances  was  founded  are  rela- 
ted to  the  traditions  of  the  last  people. 
These  are  such  as  turn  upon  the  fable  of 
Arthur;  for  though  we  are  not  entitled 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  person- 
age, his  story  seems  chiefly  the  creation 
o?  Celtic  vanity.  Traditions  current  in 
Britany,  though  probably  derived  from 
this  island,  became  the  basis  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  Latin  prose,  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  transfused  into  French 
metre  by  Wace.f  The  vicinity  of  Nor- 
mandjr  enabled  its  poets  to  enrich  their 
narratives  with  other  Armorican  fictions, 
all  relating  to  the  heroes  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  table  of  the  son  of  Uther.    An 

*  Millot  says  that  Richard's  sirrentes  (satirical 
songs}  haTe  appeared  in  French,  as  well  as  Pro- 
vencal,  but  that  the  former  is  probably  a  translatioii. 
—Hist,  des  Troubadoura,  vol  i.,  p.  64.  Yet  I  have 
met  with  no  writer  who  quotes  them  in  the  latter 
language,  and  M.  Ginguen^,  as  well  as  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  consider  Richard  as  a  trouveur. 

t  This  derivation  of  the  romantic  stories  of  Aff« 
thur,  which  Le  Grand  d'Aoasy  ridiculooaly  attiib* 
ntes  to  tbe  jealousy  entertained  by  the  English  d 
the  renown  of  Charlemagne,  is  stated  in  a  veiy 
perspicuous  and  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  BUis 
m  his;  Specimens  of  Barly  English  Mi  jcical  E(k 
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equally  imaginary  liistoiy  of  Charlemagne 
save  rise  to  a  new  family  of  romances. 
The  authors  of  these  fictions  were  call- 
ed TiQfouveurs,  a  name  obviously  identical 
with  that  of  Troubadours.  But,  except 
in  name,  there  was  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  minstrels  of  the  northern  and 
■outhem  dialects.  *  The  invention  of  one 
class  was  turned  to  description,  that  of 
the  other  to  sentiment;  the  first  were 
epic  in  their  form  and  style,  the  latter 
almost  always  lyric  We  cannot  per- 
haps give  a  belter  notion  of  their  dissim- 
ilitude, than  by  saying  that  one  school 
produced  Chaucer,  and  the  other  Pe- 
trarch.  Besides  these  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, the  trouveurs  displayed  their  pow- 
ers of  lively  narration  in  comic  tales  or 
fabliaux  (a  name  sometimes  extended  to 
the  higher  roamtice),  which  have  aided 
the  imagination  of  Boccace  and  La  Fon- 
taine. These  compositions  are  certainly 
more  entertaming  than  those  of  the  trou- 
badours ;  but,  contrary  to  what  I  have 
said  of  the  latter,  they  often  gain  by  ap- 
pearing in  a  modern  dress.  Their 
versification,  which  doubtless  had  its 
charm,  when  listened  to  around  the 
hearth  of  an  ancient  castle,  is  very  lan- 
guid and  prosaic,  and  suitable  enough  to 
the  tedious  prolixity  into  which  the  nar- 
rative is  apt  to  fall ;  and  though  we  find 
many  salhes  of  that  arch  and  sprightly 
simplicity  which  characterizes  the  old 
language  of  France  as  well  as  England, 
it  requires,  upon  the  whole,  a  factitious 
taste  to  relish  these  Norman  tales,  con- 
sidered as  poetry  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  distinguished  from  metrical  fic- 


A  manner  very  different  from  that  of 
■omtn  d«  the  fabhaux  was  adopted  in  the 
taRow.  Roman  de  la  Rose,  begun  by 
William  de  Loris  about  1250,  and  com- 

Eleted  hy  John  de  Meun  half  a  century 
Iter.  This  poem,  which  contains  about 
16,000  lines  in  the  usual  octo-syllable 
verse,  from  which  the  early  French  wri- 
ters seldom  deviated,  is  an  allegorical 
vision,  wherein  love,  and  the  other  pas- 
sions or  qualities  connected  with  it,  pass 
over  the  stage,  without  the  intervention, 
I  believe,  of  any  less  abstract  personages.. 
Though  similar  allegories  were  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and,  which  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  may  be  found  in  other 
productions  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
none  had  been  constructed  so  elaborate- 
ly as  that  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Cold 
and  tedious  as  we  now  consider  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  it  originated  in  the  crea- 
tive power  of  imagination,  and  appealed 
to  more  refined  feeling  than  the  common 


metrical  narratives  could  excite.  This 
poem  was  highly  popular  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  became  the  source  of  those 
numerous  allegories  which  had  not  cea^ 
ed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  French  language  was  employed  in 
prose  as  well  as  in  metre,  hi-  works  m 
deed,  it  seems  to  have  had  almost  French 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  this  re-  p"*^* 
spect.  The  language  of  Oil,  savs  Dante, 
in  his  treatise  on  vulgar  speecn,  prefers 
its  claim  to  be  ranked  above  those  of  Oc 
and  Si  (Provencal  and  Italian),  on  the 
ground  that  all  translations  or  composi- 
tions in  prose  have  been  written  therein, 
from  its  greater  facility  and  grace :  such 
as  the  books  compiled  from  the  Trojan 
and  Roman  stories,  the  delightful  fables 
about  Arthur,  and  many  other  works  of 
history  and  science.*  I  have  mentioned 
already  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
translations  from  Scripture.  The  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  purport  to 
have  been  drawn  up  immediately  after 
the  first  crusade ;  and  though  their  lan- 
guage has  been  materially  altered,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  original- 
ly compiled  in  French.t  Besides  some 
charters,  there  are  said  to  have  been 
prose  romances  before  the  year  1300.| 
Early  in  the  next  age,  Ville  Hordouin, 
seneschal  of  Champagne,  recorded  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth 
crusade,  an  expedition,  the  glory  and  re- 
ward of  wliich  he  had  personally  shared, 
and,  as  every  original  work  of  prior  date 
has  either  perished,  or  is  of  small  im- 
portance, may  be  deemed  the  father  of 
French  prose.  The  establishments  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  law  treatise  of  Beau- 


*  Prose  6  Rime  di  Dante,  Venez,  1758,  t  iv.,  p. 
261.  Dante's  words,  biblia  cum  Trojsnorum  Ro- 
manorurnqoe  gestibus  compilata,  seem  to  bear  no 
other  meaning  than  what  1  have  given.  But  there 
may  be  a  doubt  whether  hiblia  is  ever  used  except 
for  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  Italian  translator  ren- 
ders it,  cioi  la  bibbia,  i  fatti  de  i  Trojani,  e  de  i  Ro- 
mani.  In  this  case  something  is  wrong  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  and  Dante  will  have  alluded  to  the 
translations  of  parts  of  Scripture  made  into  French, 
as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

t  The  Assises  de  Jerusalem  have  undergone  two 
revisions ;  one  in  1250,  by  order  of  John  d'lbelin, 
count  of  Jalb,  and  a  second  in  1369,  by  sixteen 
commissioners  chosen  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus.  Their  language  seems  to  be  such  as 
mifht  be  expected  from  the  time  of  the  former  re- 
vision. 

X  Several  prose  romances  were  written  or  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  about  1170,  and  afterward. 
Mr.  Ellis  seems  inclined  to  dispute  their  antiquity. 
But,  besides  the  authorities  of  La  Ravali^re  and 
Tressan,  the  Utter  of  which  is  not  worth  much,  a 
late  very  extensively  informed  writer  seems  to 
have  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt— Roquefort  Fla- 
mericourt,  Etat  de  la  Po^sie  FrauQaise  dans  les 
12«*  et  13n«  si^es.    Paris,  1815,  p.  147 
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manoir,  fill  up  the  intenral  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  before  its  conclusion 
we  must  suppose  the  excellent  memoirs 
of  Joinville  to  have  been  composed, 
since  they  are  dedicated  to  Louis  X.,  in 
1316,  when  the  author  could  hardly  be 
less  than  ninety  years  of  age.  Without 
prosecuting  any  farther  the  history  of 
French  literature,  I  will  only  mention  the 
translations  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  made  in 
the  reign  and  by  the  order  of  John,  With 
those  of  Cesar,  Suetonius,  Ovid,  and  parts 
of  Cicero,  which  are  due  to  his  successor 
Charles  V.* 

I  confess  myself  wholly  uninformed  as 
Spaiiiflh  to  the  original  formation  of  the 
iMiKiMfe.  Spanish  language,  and  as  to  the 
epoch  of  its  separation  into  the  two  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  Castile  and  Portugal  or 
Gallicia  ;t  nor  should  1  perhaps  have  al- 
luded to  the  literature  of  that  peninsula, 
were  it  not  for  a  remarkable  poem  which 
shines  out  amonj^  the  minor  lights  of 
tiiiose  times.  This  is  a  metrical  life  of 
the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  written  in  a  barba- 
rous style  and  with  the  rudest  inequality 


of  measure,  but  with  a  truly  Homeric^ 'remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  polil- 


warmth  and  vivacity  of  delineation.  It 
ie  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author's 
name  has  perished,  but  its  date  seems  to 
be  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  while  the  hero's  actions  were 
ret  recent,  and  before  the  taste  of  Spain 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  Proven9al 
troubadours,  whose  extremely  difierent 
manner  would,  if  it  did  not  pervert  the 
poet's  genius,  at  least  have  impeded  his 
popularity.    A  very  competent  judge  has 

•  Yillsret,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xi.>  p.  131.  De 
8ade,  Vie  de  P^trarqoe,  t.  iii.,  p.  548.  Charles  V. 
had  more  learning  than  most  princes  of  his  tinfc. 
Christine  de  Pisan,  a  lady  who  has  written  me- 
moirs, or  rather  a  eulosy  of  him,  says  that  his  fa- 
ther le  fist  introdire  en  lettres  moult  saffisamment, 
ot  tant  qae  competemraent  entendoit  son  Latin,  et 
■oaffisamment  scavoit  les  regies  de  grammaire ;  la 
quelle  chose  plenst  a  dieu  qu'  amsi  fust  accoutu- 
m6e  entre  les  princes.— Collect,  de  M^m.,  t.  ▼.»  p. 
103,  190,  &c. 

t  The  earliest  Spanish  that  I  remember  to  ba^e 
teen  is  an  instrument  in  Martenne,  Thesaurus 
Anecdotoruro,  t.  i.,  p.  263 ;  the  date  of  which  is 
1095.  Persons  more  conTerssnt  with  the  antiqui- 
ties of  that  country  may  possibly  go  farther  back. 
Another  of  1 101  is  published  in  Marina's  Teoria  de 
Its  Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  1.  It  is  in  a  Vidimus  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  and  cannot,  I  presume,  have  been  a 
translation  from  the  Latin.  Yet  the  editors. of 
Nouveau  Tr.  de  Diplom.  mention  a  chsrter  of 
1243  as  the  earliest  they  are  acquainted  with  in 
the  Spanish  language,  t.  iv.,  p.  525. 

Charters  in  the  German  language,  according  to 
the  same  work,  first  appear  in  Uie  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Rodolph,  after  1272,  and  became  usnsl  in  the 
next  century,  p.  523.  But  Struvius  mentions  an 
instrument  of  1235  as  the  earliest  in  German.-^ 
Coxp.  UisL  Genu.,  p.  457. 


pronounced  the  poem  of  the  Cid  to  be 
'*  decidedly  and  beyond  comparison  the 
finest  in  the  Spanish  language."  It  is  at 
least  superior  to  any  that  was  written  in 
Europe  before  the  appearance  of  Dante.* 
A  strange  obscurity  envelops  the  in* 
fancy  of  the  Italian  language.  Early  wh- 
Though  it  is  ceruin  that  grdm-  ler*.  in  tbs 
matical  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  i^'^b- 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  have 
not  a  single  passage  of  undisputed  au- 
thenticity, in  the  current  idiom,  for  near- 
ly four  centuries  afterward.  Though  Ital- 
ian  phrases  are  mixed  up  in  the  barba- 
rous jargon  of  some  charters,  not  an  in- 
strument is  extant  in  that  language  be- 
fore the  year  1200 ;  unless  we  may  reck- 
on one  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  (which,  I 
believe,  was  rather  Provencal  than  Ital- 
ian), noticed  by  Muraton.f  Nor  is  there 
a  vestige  of  Italian  poetiy  older  than  » 
few  fragments  of  Ciutlo  d'Alcamo,  a  Si- 
cilian, who  must  have  written  before 
1 103,  since  he  mentions  Saladin  as  then 
living.!    This  may  strike  us  as  the  more 


ieal  circumstances  of  Italy  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries.  From  the 
struggles  of  her  spirited  republics  against 
the  emperors,  and  their  internal  factions, 
we  might,  upon  all  general  reasoning,  an- 
ticipate the  early  use  and  vigorous  cvki- 
vation  of  their  native  language.  Even  if 
it  were  not  yet  ripe  for  histonana  and 
philosophers,  it  is  strange  that  no  poet 
should  have  been  inspired  with  songs  of 
triumph  or  invective  by  the  various  for- 
tunes of  his  country.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  poets  of  I^ombardy  became 
troubadours,  and  wasted  their  genius  in 
Provencal  love-strains  at  the  courts  of 

Crinces.  The  Milanese  and  other  Lom> 
ard  dialects  were  indeed  exceedingly 
rude,  but  this  rudeness  separated  them 
more  decidedly  from  Latin ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Lombards  coold  have  em- 
ployed that  language  intelligibly  for  anjr 
pubhc  or  domestic  purpose.  And  indeed, 
in  the  earliest  Itahan  compositions  that 

*  An  extract  from  this  poem  was  published  i» 
1806,  by  Mr.  Sou  they,  at  the  end  of  his  **  Chnmi- 
cle  of  the  Cid,"  the  materials  of  which  it  partly 
supplied,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  version  by 
a  gentleman,  who  is  distinguished,  among  many 
other  talents,  for  an  unrivalled  felicity  in  expree- 
sing  the  peculiar  manner  of  authors  whom  he 
translates  or  imitates.  M.  Sismondi  has  given 
other  pa88ag;e8,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  essay  on 
Southern  Litersture.  This  popular  and  elegaol 
work  contains  some  interesting  and  not  very  coia- 
mon  information  as  to  the  early  Spanish  poeu  in 
the  Provencal  dialect,  as  well  as  those  who  wrote 
in  Cnstilian. 

t  Duseit.  32.  t  Tiraboechi,  t  iv.,  p.  34S 
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have  been  published,  the  new  language  is 
so  thoroughly  formed,  that  it  is  easy  to 
infer  a  very  long  disuse  of  that  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  Sicilians 
claim  the  glory  of  having  first  adapted 
their  own  harmonious  dialect  to  poetry. 
Frederick  II.  both  encouraged  their  art 
and  cultivated  it;  among  the  very  first 
essays  of  Italian'  verse  we  find  his  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  his  chancellor, 
Piero  delle  Vignei  Thus  Italy  was  des- 
tined to  owe  the  beginnings  of  her  na- 
tional literature  to  a  foreigner  and  »n 
enemy.  These  poems  are  very  short  and 
very  few ;  those  ascribed  to  St.  Francis 
ahout  the  same  time  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  prose ;  but  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Tuscan 
poets  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties 
which  their  native  language,  refined  from 
the  impurities  of  vulgar  speech,*  could 
display ;  and  the  genius  of  Itatian  litera- 
ture was  rocked  upon  th^  restless  waves 
of  the  Florentine  democracy.  Ricordano 
Malespini,  the  first  historian,  and  nearly 
the  first  prose  writer  in  Italian,  left  liie- 
morials  of  the  republic  down  to  the  year 
1881,  which  was  that  of  his  death,  and  it 
was  continued  by  Giacchetto  Malespini 
to  1286.  These  are  little  inferior  in  pu- 
rity of  style  to  the  best  Tuscan  authors ; 
for  it  is  the  singular  fate  of  that  language 
to  have  spared  itself  all  intermediate 
stages  of  refinement,  and  starting  the  last 
in  the  race,  to  have  arrived  almost  in- 
stantaneously at  the  goal.  There  is  urn 
interval  of  not  much  more  than  half  a 
century  between  the  short  fragment  of 
Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  mentioned  above,  and 
the  poems  of  Guido  Guinizzelli,  Guitone 
d'Arezzo,  and  Guido  Cavalcante ;  which, 
in  their  diction  and  turn  of  thought,  are 
sometimes  not  unworthy  of  Petrarch.f 


*  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  vulgari  Eloquentii, 
reckons  fourteen  or  fifteen  dialects/ spoken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  all  of  which  were  debased  by 
ipipore  modes  of  expression.  But  the  **  noble,  prin  - 
cipal,  and  courtly  Italian  idiom,*'  was  that  wnich 
belonged  to  every  city,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
none,  and  which,  if  Italy  had  a  court,  would  be  the 
language  of  that  court,  p.  274,  277. 

Allowing  for  the  metaphysical  obscurity  in 
which  Dante  chooses  to  envelop  the  subject,  this 
miffht  perhaps  be  said  at  present.  The  Florentine 
dialect  has  its  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  it 
f^om  the  general  Italian  language,  though  these  are 
seldom  discerned  by  foreigners,  nor  always  by  na- 
tives, wiih  whom  Tuscan  Js -the  proper  denomina- 
tion of  their  national  tongue. 

t  Tirabopchi,  t.  iv.,  p.  309—377.  Ginguen^,  vol. 
!.,  c.  6.  The  style  of  the  Vila  Nuova  of  Dante, 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  his  Beatrice,  which 
happened  in  1290,  is  hardly  distinguishable  by  a 
foreigner  from  that  of  Machiavel  or  Castiglione. 
Yet  so  recent  was  the  adoption  of  this  language, 
that  the  celebrated  master  of  Dante,  Brunetto  La- 
tini,  had  written  his  Te»oro  in  French ;  ami  gives. 


But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  age 
arose  a  much  greater  genius,  the 
true  father  of  Italian  poetry,  and  ^"*^ 
the  £rst  name  in  the  literature  of  th» 
middle  ages.  This  was  Dante,  or  Dit- 
rante  Aliffhieri,  born  in  1266,  of  a  re- 
spectable family  at  Florence.  Attached 
to  the  Guelf  party,  which  had  then  ob^ 
tained  a  final  ascendency  over  its  rival, 
he  might  justly  promise  himself  the  nat- 
ural reward  of  talents  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment, public  trust,  and  the  esteem  of 
his  compatriots.  But  the  Guelfs  unhap> 
pUy  were  split  into  two  factions,  the  Bi- 
anchi  and  the  Neri,  with  the  former  of 
whom',  and,  as  it  proved,  the  unsucces8> 
ful  side,  Dante  was  connected.  In  1300 
he  filled  the  ofilce  of  one  of  the  Priori,  or 
chief  magistrates  at  Florence ;  and  hav«- 
ing  manifested  in  this,  as  was  alleged* 
some  partiality  towatds  the  Bianchi,  a 
sentence  of  proscription  passed  aeainst 
him  about  two  years  afterward,  when  it 
became  the  turn  of  the  opposite  faction 
to  triumph.  Banished  from  his  country, 
and  baffled  in  several  efforts  of  his 
friends  to  restore  their  fortunes,  he  had 
no  resource  but  at  the  courts  of  the  Scar 
las  at  Verona,  and  other  Italian  princes, 
attaching  himself  in  adversity  to  the  Im- 
perial interests,  and  tasting  in  his  own 
language  the  bitterness  of  another's 
bread.*  In  this  state  of  exile  he  finish- 
ed, if  he  did  not  commence,  his  great 
poem,  the  Divine  Comedy ;  a  representa- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  of  futurity. 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  divided 
into  one  hundred  cantos,  and  containing 
about  14,000  linesw  He  died  at  Ravenna 
in  1331. 

^  Dante  is  among  the  very  tew  who 
have  created  the  national  poetry  of  their 
country.  For  notwithstanding  the  pol- 
ished elegance  of  some  earlier  Italian 
verse,  it  had  been  confined  to  amorous 
sentiments;  and  it  was  yet  to  be  seen 
that  the  language  could  sustain  for  a. 


as  a  reason  for  it,  that  it  was  a  more  agreeable  and 
usual  language  than  his  own.    Et  se  aucons  de- 
mandoit  pourquoi  chis  livre  est  ecris  en  romans, 
seloQ  la  reisorr  de  France,  pour  chose  que  nous 
sommes  ytalien,  je  diroie  que  ch'est  pour  chose 
que  nous  sommes  en  France :  Pautre  pour  chose 
que  la  parleura  en  evi  plus  delitable  et  pita  emnmune  a 
toutes  gen*.    There  is  said  to  be  a  manuscri|>t  his- 
tory of  Venice  down  to  12'i5,  in  the  Florentine  li 
brary,  written  in  Frenth  by  Martin  de  Canale,  who 
says  that  be  has  chosen  that  language,  parcequsi 
la  langue  franceise  cort  parmi  le  monde,  et  est  la 
plus  delitftble  a  lire  et  a  oir  que  nulle  autre.— Gin- 
guen6,  vol.  i,  p.  384. 
*  Tu  proTsrai  ci  fsays  Cacciagoida  to  him) 
come  A  di  sale 
n  pane  altrui,  e  come  h  duro  calle 
11  scendere  e  '1  salir  per  altrui  scale. 

PmraUg,,  cant.  IC 
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greater  length  than  any  existing  poem 
except  the  Iliad,  the  varied  style  of  nar- 
ration, reasoning,  and  ornament.    Of  all 
writers  he  is  the  most  unquestionably 
original.    Virgil  was  indeed  his  inspiring 
genius,  as  he  declares  himself,  and  as 
may  sometimes  be  perceived  in  his  dic- 
tion ;  but  his  tone  is  so  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic, that  few  readers  would  be  wil- 
ling at  first  to  acknowledge  any  resem- 
blance.   He  possessed,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  a  command  of  language,  the 
abuse  of  which  led  to  his  obscurity  and 
licentious  innovations.    No  poet  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  conciseness,  and  in  the  rare 
talent  of  finishing  his  pictures  by  a  few 
bold  touches ;  the  merit  of  Pindar  inr  his 
better  hours.    How  prolix  would  the  sto- 
ries of  Francesca  or  of  Ugolino  have  be- 
come in  the  hands  of  Ariosto,  or  of  Tas- 
•o,  or  of  Ovid,  or  of  Spenser !    This  ex- 
cellence indeed  is  most  striking  in  the 
first  part  of  his  poem.    Having  formed 
his  plan  so  as  to  give  an  equal  length  to 
the  three  regions  of- his  spiritual  world, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  vary  the  ima- 
ffes  of  hope  or  beatitude,  and  the  Para- 
dise is  a  continual  accumulation  of  de- 
scriptions, separately  beautiful,  but  uni- 
form and  tedious.    Though  images  deri- 
ved from  light  and  music  are  the  most 
pleasing,  and  can  be  borne  longer  in  poe- 
try than  any  others,  their  sweetness  palls 
upon  the  sense  by  frequent  repetition, 
and  we  require  the  intermixture  of  sharp- 
er flavours.    Yet  there  are  detache<l  pas- 
sages of  great  excellence  in  this  third 
part  of  Dante's  poem ;  and  even  in  the 
long  theological  discussions  which  occu- 
py the  greater  proportion  of  its  thirty- 
three  cantos,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  enunciation  of  abstract  positions 
with  remarkable  energy,  conciseness,  and 
sometimes  perspicuity.     The  twelve  first 
cantos  of  trie  Purgatory  are  an  almost 
continual  flow  of  soft  and  brilliant  poe- 
try.   The  seven  last  are  also  very  splen- 
did, but  there  is  some  heaviness  in  the 
intermediate   parts.      Fame  has  justly 
given   the  preference   to   the    Inferno, 
which  displays  throughout  a  more  vigor- 
owa  and  masterly  conception;  but  the 
mind  of  Dante  cannot  be  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated without  a  perusal  of  his  entire 
poem. 

The  most  forced  and  unnatural  turns, 
the  most  barbarous  licenses  of  idiom,  are 
found  in  this  poet,  whose  power  of  ex- 
pression is,  at  other  times,  so  peculiarly 
happy.  His  style  is  indeed  generally 
free  from  those  conceits  of  thought 
which  discredited  the  other  poets  of  his 
country ;  but  no  sense  is  too  remote  for 


a  word  which  he  finds  convenient  for  hn 
measure  or  his  rhyme.  It  seems  indeed 
as  if  he  never  altered  a  line  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  rhyme,  but  forced  an- 
other or  perhaps  a  third  into  company 
with  it.  For  many  of  his  faults  no  suffi- 
cient excuse  can  be  made.  But  it  is  can- 
did to  remember,  that  Dante,  writing  al- 
most in  the  infancy  of  a  language  which 
he  contributed  to  create,  was  not  to  an- 
ticipate that  words,  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  and  from  the  provincial 
dialects,  would  by  accident,  or  throug:h 
the  timidity  of  later  writers,  lose  their 
place  in  the  classical  idiom  of  Italy.  If 
Petrarch,  Bembo,  and  a  few  more,  had 
not  aimed  rather  at  purity  than  copious- 
ness, the  phrases  which  now  appear  bar- 
barous, and  are  at  least  obsolete,  might 
have  been  fixed  by  use  in  poetical  lan- 
guage. 

The  great  characteristic  excellence  of 
Dante  is  e)evation  of  sentiment,  to  which 
his  compressed  diction  and  the  emphatic 
cadences  of  his  measure  admirably  cor- 
respond.   We  read  him,  not  as  an  amu- 
sing poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral  wis- 
dom^ with  reverence  and  awe.     Fresh 
from  the  deep  and  serious,  though  some- 
what barren  studies  of  philosophy,  and 
schooled  in  the  severer  discipline  of  ex- 
perience, he  has  made  of  his  poem  a  mir- 
ror of  his  mind  and  Ufe,  the  register  of 
his  solicitudes  and  sorrows,  and  of  the 
speculations  in  which  he  sought  to  es- 
cape their  recollection.    The  banished 
magistrate  of  Florence,  the  disciple  of 
Bninetto   Latini,  the   statesman  accus- 
tomed to  trace  the  varying  fluctuations 
of  ItaUan  faction,  is  for  ever  before  our 
eyes.    For  this  reason,  even  the  prodi- 
gal display  ef  erudition,  which  in  an  epic 
poem  would  be  entirely  misplaced,  in- 
creases the  respect  we  feel  for  the  poet, 
though  it  does  not  tend  to  the  reader's 
gratification.    Except  Milton,  he  is  much 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  great  poets, 
and,  relatively  to  his  age,  far  more  learn- 
ed than  Milton.    In  one  so  highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  and  so  consummate  by 
instruction,  we  may   well    sympathize 
with  a  resentment  which  exile  and  pov- 
erty rendered  perpetually  fresh.     The 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturaiiy  sensible,  and 
even  tender ;  his  poetn^  is  full  of  simple 
comparisons  from  rural  life ;  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice 
pierces   through   the   vale  of  allegory 
which  surrounds  her.     But  the  memory 
of  his  injuries  pursues  him  into  the  im- ' 
mensity  of  eternal  light  f  and,  in  the  com- 
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pany  of  saints  and  angels,  his  nnforgiring 
spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence. 
This  great  poem  was  received  in  Italy 
with  that  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
attaches  itself  to  works  of  genius  only  in 
ages  too  rude  to  listen  to  the  envy  of 
competitors  or  the  fastidiousness  of  crit- 
ics. Almost  every  library  in  that  conn- 
tiy  contains  manuscript  copies  of  the  Di- 
▼me  Comedy,  and  an  account  of  those 
who  have  abridged  or  commented  upon 
it  would  swell  to  a  volume.  It  was  thrice 
printed  in  the  year  1472,  and  at  least  nine 
times  within  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
city  of  Florence,  in  1373,  with  a  magna- 
nimity which  almost  redeems  her  origi- 
nal injustice,  appointed  a  public  professor 
to  read  iectures  upon  Dante  ;  suid  it  was 
hardly  less  honourable  to  the  poet^s  mem- 
ory, that  the  first  person  selected  for  this 
ofiice  was  Boccaccio.  The  universities 
of  Pisa  and  Piacenza  imitated  this  exam- 
ple; but  it  is  probable  that  Dante's  ab- 
struse philosophy  was  often  more  re- 
garded m  their  chairs  than  his  higher  ex- 
cellences.* Italy  indeed,  and  all  Europe, 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  master. 
Since  Claudian,  there  had  been. seen  for 
nine  hundred  years  no  considerable  body 
of  poetry,  except  the  Spanish  poem  of 
the  Cid,  of  which  no  one  had  heard  be- 
yond the  peninsula,  that  could  be  said  to 
pass  mediocrity ;  and  we  must  go  much 
farther  back  than  Claudian  to  find  any 
one  capable  of  being  compared  with 
Dante.  His  appearance  made  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  modern  na- 
tions, and  banished  the  discouraging  sus- 
picion which  long  ages  of  lethargy  tend- 
ed to  excite,  that  nature  had  exhausted 
her  fertility  in  the  great  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  was  as  if,  at  some  of  the 
ancient  games,  a  stranger  had  appeared 
upon  the  plain,  and  thrown  his  quoit 
among  the  marks  of  former  casts,  wnich 
tradition  had  ascribed  to  the  demigods. 
But  the  admiration  of  Dante,  though  it 
gave  a  general  impulse  to  the  human 
mind,  did  not  produce  imitators.  I  am 
unaware  at  least  of  any  writer,  in  what- 
ever language,  who  can  be  said  to  have 
followed  the  steps  of  Dante ;  I  mean  not 
so  much  in  his  subject  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  and  style.  His  orbit  is 
still  all  his  own,  and  the  track  of  his 
wheels  can  never  be  confounded  with 
that  of  a  rival.f 

^  ♦  Vein,  Vita  d\  Dante.    Tiraboschi. 

t  The  aoarc^'from  which  Dante  derived  the 
scheme  and  general  idea  of  his  poem  has  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry  in  Italy.  To  nia  original  mind 
one  mtght  have  thought  the  sixth  iEneid  would 
have  sufficed.    But  besides  several  legendary  vis- 


In  the  same  year  thatDante  was  ex- 
pelled from  Florence,  a  notary, 
byname  Petracco,  was  involved  "'""^'>- 
in  a  similar  banishment.  Retired  to 
Arezzo,  he  there  became  the  father  of 
Francis  Petrarch.  This  great  man  shared 
of  course,  during  his  early  years,  in  the 
adverse  fortune  of  his  family,  which  he 
was  invincibly  reluctant  to  restore,  ac- 
cording to  his  father's  wish,  by  the  pro- 
fession of  jurisprudence.  The  strong 
bias  of  nature  determined  him  to  polite 
letters  and  poetry.  These  are  seldom 
the  fountains  of  wealth ;  yet  they  would 
perhaps  have  been  such  to  Petrarch,  if 
his  temper  could  have  borne  the  sacrifice 
of  liberty  for  any  worldly  acquisitions. 
At  the  city  of  Avignon,  where  his  parents 
had  latterly  resided,  his  graceful  appear- 
ance and  the  reputation  of  his  talents  at- 
tracted one  of  the  Colonna  family,  then 
bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gascony.  In  him, 
and  m  other  members  of  that  groat 
house,  never  so  illustrious  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  experienced  the  union 
of  patronage  and  friendship.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  the  Colonnas. 
Unlike  Dante,  no  poet  was  ever  so  liber- 
aUy  and  sincerely  encouraged  by  the 
great ;  nor  did  any,  perhaps,  ever  carry 
to  that  perilous  intercourse  a  spirit  more 
irritably  independent,  or  more  free  from 
interested  adulation.  He  praised  his 
friends  lavishly ,-  because  he  loved  them 
ardently ;  but  his  temper  was  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  offence,  and  there  must  have 
been  much  to  tolerate  in  that  restlessness 
and  jealousy  of  reputation,  which  is  per- 
haps the  inevitable  failing  of  a  poet.* 


ions  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  it  seems  proli- 
able  that  he  derived  hints  from  the  Tesoretto  of  his 
master  in  philosophical  studies,  Brunetto  Latin!.— 
Ginguen6,  t.  ii.,  p.  8. 

"  There  is  an  unpleasing  proof  of  this  quality  in 
a  letter  to  Boccaccio  on  Dante,  whose  merit  he 
rather  disingenuously  extenuates ;  and  whose  pop- 
ularity evidently  stung  him  to  the  quick.— De  Sade, 
t.  iii.,  p.  512.  Yet  we  judge  so  ill  of  ourselves,  that 
Petrarch  chose  envy  as  the  vice  from  which  of  all 
others  he  was  most  free.  In  his  dialogue  with  St. 
Augustin,  he  says  \  Quicquid  libuerit,  oicito ;  modo 
me  non  accuses  invidis.  Ano.  Utinsm  non  tibi 
magis  superbia  quam  invidia  nocuisset :  nam  hoc 
crimine,  me  judice,  liber  es.— De  Contemptu  Mun- 
di,  edit.  1581,  p.  342. 

I  have  read  m  some  modem  book,  but  know  not 
where  to  seek  the  passage,  that  Petrarch  did  not 
intend  to  allude  to  Dante  in  the  letter  to  Boccaccio 
mentioned  above,  but  rather  to  Zanobi  Strats,  a 
contemporary  Florentine  poet,  whom,  however  for« 
gotten  at  present,  the  bad  taste  of  a  party  in  criti- 
cism preferred  to  himself.— Matteo  Viilsni  men 
tions  them  together  as  the  two  great  ornaments  of 
his  age.  This  conjecture  seems  probable,  for  some 
expressions  are  not  in  the  least  applicable  to  Dante. 
But,  Whichever  was  intended,  the  letter  equally 
shows  the  irHtab'je  humour  of  Petruch. 
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Bat  every  thing  was  forgiven  to  a  man 
who  was  the  acknowledged  boast  of  his 
age  and  country.  Clement  VI.  conferred 
one  or  two  sinecure  benefices  upon  Pe- 
trarch, and  would  probably  have  raised 
him  to  a  bishopric,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  But 
he  never  took  orders,  the  clerical  tonsure 
being  a  sufficient  qualification  for  holding 
canonries.  The  same  pope  even  afforded 
him  the  post  of  apostolical  secretary,  and 
this  was  repeated  by  Innocent  VI.  I 
know  not  whether  we  sh(»uld  ascribe  to 
magnanimity,  or  to  a  politic  motive,  the 
behaviour  of  Clement  VI.  towards  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  pursued  a  course  as  vex> 
atious  as  possible  to  the  Holy  See.  For 
not  only  he  made  the  residence  of  th^' 
supreme  pontiffs  at  Avignon,  and  the 
vices  of  their  court,  the  topic  of  invec- 
tives, too  well  founded  to  be  despised, 
but  he  had  ostentatiously  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  supporter  of  Nicola  di  Rien- 
zi  in  a  project  which  could  evidently  have 
BO  other  aim  than  to  wrest  the  city  of 
Rome  from  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
Us  bishop.  Nor  was  the  friendship  and 
society  of  Petrarch  less  courted  by  the 
most  respectable  Italian  princes ;  by  Rob- 
ert, king  of  Naples,  by  the  Visconti,  the 
Correggi  of  Parma,  the  famous  doge  of 
Venice,  Andrew  Dandoio,  and  the  Carrara 
family  of  Padua,  under  whose  protection 
he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Sto* 
hes  are  related  of  the  respect  shown  to 
him  by  men  in  humbler  stations  which 
are  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory.*  But 
the  most  conspicuous  testimony  of  pub- 
lic esteem  was  bestowed  by  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  his  solemn  coronation  as  lau- 
reate poet,  in  the  capitol.  This  ceremony 
took  place  in  1311 ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Petrarch  had  at  that  time  composed 
no  works  which  could,  in  our  estimation, 
give  him  pretensions  to  so  singular  an 
honour. 

The  moral  character  of  Petrarch  was 
formed  of  dispositions  pecuUarly  calcula- 
ted for  a  poet.  An  enthusiast  in  the 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship,  of  glo- 

*  A  goldsmith  of  Bergamo,  by  name  Henry  Ca- 
pra,  smitten  ^ith  an  enthusiastic  love  of  letters 
and  of  Petrarch,  earnestly  requested  the  honour  of 
a  visit  from  the  poet.  The  hoase  of  this  good 
tradesman  was  fall  of  representations  of  his  person, 
and  of  inscriptions  with  his  name  and  arms.  No 
expense  had  been  spared  in  copying  all  his  works 
as  they  appeared.  He  was  received  by  Capra  with 
ft  princely  magnificence;  lodged  in  a  chamber 
bong  with  purple,  and  a  splendid  bed  on  which  no 
one  before  or  after  him  was  permitted  to  sleep. 
Goldsmiths,  as  we  may  judge  by  this  instance, 
were  opulent  persons ;  yet  the  friends  of  Petrarch 
dissuaded  him  from  this  visit,  as  derogatory  to  his 
own  elevated  atatioD. — De  Sade,  t.  iii.,  p.  496. 


ry,  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  all  ttieir  impulses ;  and  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  page  in  his  Italian  writing 
which  does  not  bear  the  trace  of  one  or 
other  of  these  affections.  By  far  the 
most  predominant,  and  that  which  has 
^iven  the  greatest  celebrity  to  his  name, 
is  his  passion  for  Laura.  Twenty  years 
of  unrequited  and  almost  unaspiring  love 
were  lightened  by  song;  and  the  attach- 
ment, which,  having  long  survived  the 
beauty  of  its  object,*  seems  to  have  al 
one  time  nearly  passed  from  the  heart  to 
the  fancy,  was  changed  to  an  intenser 
feeling,  and  to  a  sort  of  celestial  adora- 
tion, by  her  death.  Laura,  before  the 
time  of  Petrarch's  first  accidental  meet- 
ing with  her,  was  united  in  marriage  witb 
another;  a  fact  which,  besides  some 
more  particular  evidence,  appears  to  me 
deducible  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
poetry. t  Such  a  passion  is  undoubtedly 
not  capable  of  a  moral  defence;   nor 


*  See  the  beautiful  Bonnet,  Eraoo  i  capei  d'  oio 
all'  aura  aparsi.  In  a  famous  passage  of  bis  Con- 
fessions, be  says;  Corpus  illud egn^gium mortiis  et 
crebris  partuhua  exhnustum,  multum  prislini  viga* 
ris  amisit.  Those  who  maintain  the  virgmity  of 
Lauia  are  forced  to  read  perturbaiiaiubus  luateaid  of 
partubut.  Two  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at 
Fitris  have  the  contraction  pc^,  which  leaves  the 
matter  open  to  controversy.  I>e  Sade  contends 
that  "  crebris"  is  less  applicable  to  *'  perturbatioai- 
bus"  than  to  "partubus."  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  in  this;  but  I  am  clear  that  coipos 
ezhaustum  partubus  is  much  the  more  elegant 
Latin  expression  of  the  two. 

t  The  Abb^  de  Sade,  in  those  copious  memoin 
of  the  lift)  of  Petrarch,  which  illustrate  in  an  agree- 
able though  rather  prolix  manner  the  civil  and  lit»> 
rary  history  of  Provence  and  italvin  the  fourteenth 
century,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  own  descent 
from  Laura,  as  the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade,  and 
bom  in  the  family  de  Noves.  This  hypothesis  has 
since  been  received  with  general  acquieaceoce  bj 
iitemry  men ;  and  Tiraboachi  in  particular,  wboaa 
talent  lay  in  these  petty  biograpnical  researches, 
and  who  had  a  prejudice  against  every  thing  that 
came  from  France,  seems  to  consider  it  aa  deci- 
sively proved.  But  it  has  been  called  in  qoesdoB 
in  a  modem  publication  by  the  late  Lord  Wood- 
bouse)ee.—(  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Petrarch,  1810.)  I  shall  not  offer  any  opinion  aa 
to  the  identity  of  Petrarch's  mistress  with  Laura 
de  Sade ;  but  the  main  position  of  Lord  W.*s  eaaay, 
that  Laura  waa  an  unmarried  woman,  and  the  3b- 
ject  of  an  honourable  attachment  in  her  lo\et, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence  that  oia 
writings  supply.  I.  There  is  no  passage  in  Pe 
trarch,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  that  alludes  to 
the  virgin  character  of  Laura,  or  gives  her  the  usn* 
al  appellations  of  unmarried  women,  puella  in 
Latin,  or  donzella  in  Italian ;  even  in  the  Trionfo 
della  Castiti,  where  so  obvious  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred. Yet  this  waa  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  so  ethereal  an  imagination  aa  that  of  Petrarch, 
always  inclined  to  invest  her  with  the  halo  of  ce- 
lestial purity.  We  know  how  Milton  took  hoM 
of  the  mystical  notiona  of  vir^ginity ;  notions 
more  congenial  to  the  religion  of  Petrarch  than  hit 
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would  I  seek  its  palliktion  so  much  in  the 
prevalent  msDnere  of  his  age,  by  which, 
however, thecooduct  of  even  good  men 
is  generally  not  a  little  influenced,  as  in 
the  infirmity  of  Petrarch's  character, 
which  induced  him  both  to  obey  and  to 
justify  the  emotions  of  his  heart  The 
lady  too,  whose  virtue  and  prudence  we 
are  not  to  question,  seems  to  have  tem- 
pered the  light  and  shadow  of  her  coun- 
tenance so  as  to  preserve  her  admirer 
from  despair,  and  consequently  to  pro- 
long his  sufferings  and  servitude. 

The  general  excellences  of  Petrarch 
are  his  command  over  the  music  of  his 
native  language,  his  correctness  of  style, 
scarcely  two  or  three  words  that  he  has 
used  having  been  rejected  by  later  wri- 
ters, his  exquisite  elegance  of  diction, 
improved  by  the  perpetual  study  of  Vir- 
gil ;  but,  far  above  all,  that  tone  of  pure 
and  melancholy  sentiment,  which  has 
something  in  it  unearthly,  and  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  amatory  poems  of 
antiquity.  Most  of  these  are  either  li- 
centious or  uninteresting ;  and  those  of 
Catullus,  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with 
deep  and  serious  sensibility,  and  a  poet, 
in  my  opinion,  of  greater  and  more  va- 

Qood  tibi  perpetans  pndor,  et  sine  labe  javentat 
Pore  Alii,  <}Qod  nuUa  tori  libata  Tolaptas, 
£d  etiam  tibi  viiginei  aervantor  honores. 

EpiUqfhiwn  Damoma. 
2.  Tho  coldneaa  of  Lanre  towards  so  passionate 
and  deserving  a  lover,  if  no  insurmoantable  obsta- 
cle  iQterTeneddoring  his  twentv  years  of  devotion, 
would  be  at  least  a  mark  that  nis  attachment  was 
niiaplaced,  and  show  bim  in  ratHer  a  ridiculoos 
light.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  persons  believing 
Laura  to  be  unmarried,  as  aeems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Italian  commentators,  should  have 
thought  his  passion  affected  and  little  more  than 
poetical.  But,  upon  the  contrarv  supposition,  a 
thread  nina  through  the  Whale  of  his  poetrr,  and 
gives  it  consistency.  A  love  on  the  one  side,  in- 
atantaneously  conceived,  and  retained  by  the  sus- 
ceptibilitv  of  a  tender  heart  and  ardent  fancy; 
nourisheu  by  slight  encoumgement,  and  seldom 
presuming  to  hope  for  more :  a  mixture  of  prudence 
and  coquetry  on  the  olber,  kept  within  bounda  ei- 
ther by  virtue  or  by  the  want  ot  mutual  attachment, 
3ret  not  dissatisfied  with  fame  more  brilliant  and 
flattery  more  refined  than  had  ever  before  been  the 
lot  of  woman— these  are  surely  pretty  natural  cir- 
cumttancea,  and  such  aa  do  not  xenider  the  atory 
tote  intelligible.  Unquestionably,  sue h  a  passion  is 
not  innocent.  But  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who  is  so 
much  scandalized  st  it,  knew  little,  one  would 
think,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  standard  is 
taken  not  from  Avignon,  but  from  Edinburgh,  a 
much  better  place,  no  doubt,  and  where  the  moral 
barometer  stands  at  a  very  different  altitude.  In 
one  passage,  p.  188,  he  carries  his  strictness  to  an 
excess  of  prudery.  From  all  wo  know  of  the  age 
of  Petrarch,  the  only  matter  of  astonishment  is  the 
persevering  virtue  of  Laura.  The  troubadours 
Doastof  much  better  success  with  PTOven<;al  ladies. 
3.  But  the  following  passage  from  Petrarch's  dia- 
logues with  St.  Augustin,  the  work,  aa  is  well 


ried  genius  than  Petrarch,  are  contami- 
nated,  above  all  the  rest,  with  the  most 
degrading  grossness.  Of  this  thfre  is 
npt  a  single  instance  in  the  poet  of  Vau- 
cluse ;  and  his  strains,  difllised  and  ad- 
mired as  they  have  been,  may  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  that  criticism  cannot  es- 
timate, in  giving  elevation  and  refinement 
to  the  imnginations  of  youth.  The  great 
defect  of  Petrarch  was  his  want  of  strong 
original  conception,  which  prevented  him 
from  throwing  off  the  affected  and  over- 
strained manner  of  the  Proven^nl  trouba^ 
dours,  and  of  the  earlier  Italian  poets. 
Among  his  poems,  the  Triumphs  are  per- 
haps superior  to  the  Odes,  as  the  latter 
are  to  the  Sonnets;  and  of  the  latter* 
those  written  subsequently  to  the  death 
of  Laura  are  in  general  the  best.  But 
that  constrained  and  laborious  measure 
cannot  equal  the  graceful  flow  of  the  can- 
zone, or  the  vigorous  compression  of  the 
terza  rima.  The  Triumphs  have  also  a 
claim  to  superiority,  as  the  only  poeticid 
composition  of  Petrarch  that  extends  to 
any  considerable  Length.  They  are  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  an  imitation  of  the 
dramatic  Mysteries,  and  form  at  least  the 
earliest  specimens  of  a  kind  of  poetry 
not  uncommon  in  later  times,  wnerein 


known,  where  he  most  unbosoms  himself,  will 
leave  no  doubt,  1  think,  that  his  passion  could  not 
have  been  gratified  consistently  with  honour.  At 
mulier  ista  Celebris,  quam  tibi  certissimam  dacem 
fiogia,  ad  auperoscur  non  bcsitantem  trepidumqae 
direzerit,  et  quod  cscis  fieri  solet,  roanu  apprehen- 
sum  non  tenuit,  quo  et  gradiendum  forel  admonu- 
it?— PiT)t.  Fecit  hoc  ilia  quantum  potuit.  Quid 
enim  ahud  egit,  cum  nollia  mota  precibus,  nullia 
viota  blanditiia,  moliebrem  tenuit  decorem,  et  ad- 
versus  suam  aemel  et  meam  statem,  adversus 
multa  et  varia,  quse  flectere  adamantium  spiritum 
debuissent,  inexpugnabilis  et  firms  permansit? 
Profecto  animua  iste  foemineus  quid  virum  decuit 
admonebat,  prsstabetque  ne  in  sectando  pudicitia 
studio,  ut  verbia  utat  Seoecfs,  aut  exemplum  ant 
convitium  deesset;  postremo  cum  iorifrsgum  ac 
priecipitem  videret,  deserere  maluit  poiius  qu^m 
sequi.— A 170087.  Turpe  igitur  aliquid  interdum 
voluisti,  quod  snpnr  negaveras.  At  iste  vulgatua 
amftntium,  vel,  at  dicam  verioa,  amentium  furor 
est,  ut  omnibus  merito  dici  posait :  volo  nolo,  nolo 
volo.  Vobis  ipsis  quid  velitis,  aut  nolitia,  ignotum 
est. — Pkt.  Invitus  in  laqueum  ofTendi.  Si  quid  ta- 
men  olim  aliter  forte  voluissem,  amor  etasque  cotf- 
^nuit  f  none  qiiid  velim  etcupiam  scio,  firmavique 
jam  tandem  animum  labentem;  contra  autem  ids 
propositi  tenax  et  semper  una  permansit,  quare 
constantiam  foeinjneam  quo  magia  intelligo,  magis 
admirer :  idque  sibi  consilium  fuisse,  si  unquam 
debuit,  gaudeo  nunc  et  gratiss  ago. — Auo.  Semel 
fallenti,  non  facile  rursos  fides  habenda  est:  ta 
prius  mores  atque  habitum,  vitamque  mutavisti, 
quam  animum  mutAsse  persuadeas ;  initigatur  forte 
81  tuus  leniturque  ignis,  eztmctus  non  est  Ta 
vero  qui  tantum  dllectioni  tribuis,  non  animadvertis, 
illam  absolvendo,  quantum  te  ipse  condemnaa; 
illam  fateri  libet  fuisse  sanctissimam,  dum  te  insa- 
nom  aceleatumque  fateare. — De  Contemptu  Mundi, 
Dialog.  3,  p.  3ff7,  edit.  1581. 
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real  and  allegorical  penonages  are  in- 
termingled in  a  masque  or  scenic  repre- 
sentation. 

None  of  the  principal  modem  Ian- 
BngiiMh  guages  was  so  late  in  its  forma^ 
tanguage.  tion,  or  in  its  application  to  the 

?urpose8  of  literature,  as  the  English, 
'his  arose,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  the 
Saxon  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
stock,  spoken  in  England  till  after  the 
conquest.  From  this  mother  dialect,  our 
English  differs  less  in  respect  of  etymolo- 
gy, than  of  syntax,  idiom,  and  flexion, 
in  so  gradual  a  transition  as  probably 
took  place,  and  one  so  sparingly  marked 
by  any  existing  evidence,  we  cannot  well 
assign  a  definite  origin  to  our  present 
language.  The  question  of  identity  is 
almost  as  perplexing  in  languages  as  in 
individuals.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  aversion  of  Wace's  poem  of  Brut, by 
one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emly  upon 
Severn,  exhibits,  as  it  were,  the  chrysalis 
of  the  English  language,  in  which  he 
can  as  little  be  said  to  have  written,  as 
Early  in  Anglo-Saxon.*  Very  soon  af- 
writara.  terward,  the  new  formation  was 
better  developed;  and  some  metrical 
pieces,  referred  by  critics  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  differ  but 
little  from  our  legitimate  grammar.f 
About  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  Robert,  a  monkpf  Glocester,  com- 
posed a  metrical  chronicle  from  the  his- 
tory of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  he 
continued  to  his  own  time.  This  work, 
with  a  similar  chronicle  of  Robert  Man- 
ning, a  monk  of  Brunne  (Bourne)  in  Lin- 
colnshire, nearly  thirty  years  later,  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  English  poetry.  The 
romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  surnamed  the 
Rhymer,  a  Scottish  minstrel,  has  recent- 
ly laid  claim  to  somewhat  higher  antiqui- 
ty. In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  great 
number  of  metrical  romances  were  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  It  requires  no 
•mall  portion  of  indulgence  to  speak  fa- 
vourably of  any  of  these  early  English 
productions.  A  poetical  line  may  no 
doubt  occasionally  be  found ;  but  in  gen- 
eral the  narration  is  as  heavy  and  pro- 
lix as  the  versification  is  unmusic]U.| 

*  A  sufficient  extract  from  this  work  of  Layamon 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  specimens 
of  early  English  poetry,  vol.J.,  p.  61.  It  contains, 
he  observes,  no  word  which  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  ascribing  to  a  French  origin. 

t  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  Ellis's 
Specimens. 

t  Warton  printed  copious  extracts  from  some  of 
these.  Ritson  gave  several  of  them  entire  to  the 
press.  And  Mr.  Ellis  has  adopted  the  only  plan  ' 
which  could  render  them  palatable,  by  intennin*  I 


The  first  English  writer  who  can  be  read 
with  approbation  is  William  Langland, 
the  author  of  Piers  Plowman's  Vision,  a 
severe  satire  upon  the  clergy.  Though 
his  measure  is  more  uncouth  than  tl^ 
of  his  predecessors,  there  is  real  energy 
in  his  conceptions  which  he  caught  not 
from  the  chimeris  of  knight-errantry, 
but  the  actual  manners  and  opinions  of 
his  time. 

The  very  slow  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  an  instrument  cane  or 
of  literature,  is  chiefly  to  be  iw»ow 
ascribed  to  the  effecU  of  the  i'''"*"^- 
Norman  conquest,  in  degrading  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  and  transferring  all 
power  and  riches  to  foreigners.  The 
barons,  without  perhaps  one  exception, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentry, 
were  of  French  descent,  and  preserved 
among  themselves  the  speech  of  their 
fathers.  This  continued  roach  longer 
than  we  should  naturally  have  expected ; 
even  after  the  loss  of  Normandy  had 
snapped  the  thread  of  French  connex- 
ions, and  they  began  to  pride  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Eng^hmen,  and  in  the 
inheritance  of  traditionary  English  priv- 
ileges. Robert  of  Glocester  has  a  re- 
markable passage,  which  proves  that,  in 
his  time,  somewhere  about  1370,  the  su- 

{>erior  ranks  continued  to  use  the  French 
anguage.*  Ralph  Higden,  about  the 
early  part  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign,  though 
his  expressions  do  not  go  the  same 
length,  asserts,  that  "gentlemen*s  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  speak  French  from 
the  time  they  are  rocked  in  their  cradle ; 
and  uplandish  (country)  or  inferior  men 
will  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and 
learn  with  great  business  for  to  speak 
French,  for  to  be  the  more  told  of.** 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  predom- 
inance of  French  among  the  higher 
class,  I  do  not  think  that  some  modern 
critics  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
they  were  in  general  ignorant  of  the 
English  tongue.  Men  living  upon  their 
estates  among  their  tenantry,  whom  they 
welcomed  in  their  halls,  and  whose  as- 
sistance  the^  were  perpetu^ly  needing 
in  war  and  civil  frays,  would  hardly  have 
permitted  such  a  barrier  to  obstruct 
their   intercourse.    For  we  cannot,  at 


gling  short  passages,  where  the  original  is  rather 
above  its  usual  mediocrity,  with  his  own  lively 
analysis. 

*  The  evidences  of  this  general  employment 
and  gradual  disuse  of  French  in  oooversation  and 
writing  are  collected  by  Tyrwhitt,  in  a  diseertatioa 
on  the  ancient  Kn^lish  language*  prefixed  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Chaucer*s  Canter- 
bury  Tales  ;  and  by  Ritson,  in  the  prefiice  to  hjs 
Metrical  Romances,  voL  L,  p.  70. 
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the  ntmost,  presanie  that  French  was  so 
well  known  to  the  English  commonalty 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  English  is 
at  present  to  the  same  class  in  Wales 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  may  be 
remarked^  also,  that  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  must  have  rendered  a 
knowledge  of  English  almost  indispen- 
sable to  those  who  administered  justice. 
There  is  a  proclamation  of  Edward  I. 
in  Rymer,  where  he  endeavours' to  ex- 
cite his  subjects  against  the  King  of 
France  by  imputing  to  him  the  intention 
of  conquering  the  country,  and  abolish- 
ing the  English  language  (linguam  de- 
lere  angltcanam),  and  this  is  frequently 
repeated  in  the  proclamations  of  Edward 
III.*  In  his  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  be- 
fore, the  native  language  had  become 
more  familiar  than  French  in  common 
use,  even  with  the  court  and  nobility. 
Hence  the  numerous  translations  of  met- 
rical romances,  which  are  chiefly  refer- 
red to  his  reign.  An  important  change 
was  effected  in  1383,  by  a  statute,  which 
enacts  that  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice 
shali  be  pleaded,  debated,  and  judged  in 
English.  But  Latin  was,  by  this  act,  to 
be  employed  in  drawing  the  record  ;  for 
there  seems  to  have  still  continued  a 
sort  of  prejudice  against  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  written  language  The  earliest 
English  instrument  known  to  exist  is 
said  to  bear  the  date  of  1343.t  And 
there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
entries  in  our  own  tongue  upon  the  rolls 
of  parliament  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  after  whose  accession  its  use  be- 
comes very  common.  Sir  John  Mande- 
vile,  about  1350,  may  pass  for  the  father 
of  English  prose,  no  original  work  bepg 
BO  ancient  as  his  travels.  But  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible  and  other  writings  by 
Wicliffe  nearly  thirty  years  afterward, 
taught  us  the  copiousness  and  energy  of 
which  our  native  dialect  was  capable; 
and  it  was  employed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  two  writers  of  distinguished 
merit,  Bishop  Peacock  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue. 
But  the  principal  ornament  of  our  Eng- 
lish  literature  was  Geoffrey  Chau- 
^^^''  cer,  who,  with  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, fills  up  the  triumvirate  of  great 
poets  in  the  middle  ages.  Chaucer  was 
born  in  1338,  and  his  life  extended  to  the 
last  year  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That 
rude  and  ignorant  generation  was  not 
likely  to  feel  the  admiration  of  native  ge- 
nius as  warmly  as  the  compatriots  of  Pe- 

•  T.  v.,  p.  490;  t  vi.,  p.  643, et  alibi 
t  RttsoD,  p.  80.    Then  is  one  in  Rjm«r  of  the 
reir  1385k 


trarch;  but  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and,  still  more  conspicuously, 
of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster;  his  fortunes 
were  far  more  prosperous  than  have 
usually  been  the  lot  of  poets ;  and  a  rep- 
utation was  established  beyond  competi- 
tion in  his  lifetime,  from  which  no  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  withheld  its  sanc- 
tion. 1  cannot,  in  my  own  taste,  go 
completely  along  with  the  eulogies  that 
some  have  bestowed  upon  Chaucer,  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  wanted  grandeur, 
where  he  is  original,  both  in  conception 
and  in  language.  But  in  vivacity  of  im- 
agination and  ease  of  expression,  he  is 
above  all  poets  of  the  middle  time,  and 
comparable  perhaps  to  the  ffreatest  of 
those  who  have  followed.  He  invented, 
or  rather  introduced  from  France,  and 
employed  with  facility  the  regular  iambic 
couplet ;  and"  though  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  perceive  the  ca]>a- 
cities  latent  in  that  measure,  his  versifi- 
cation, to  which  he  accommodated  a  v«ry 
licentious  and  arbitrary  pronunciation,  is 
uniform  and  harmonious.*  It  is  chiefly, 
indeed,  as  a  comic,  poet,  and  a  minute 
observer  of  manners  and  circumstances, 
that  Chaucer  excels.  In  serious  and 
moral  poetry  he  is  frequently  languid  and 
diffuse ;  but  he  springs  like  Antaeus  from 
the  earth,  when  his  subject  changes  to 
coarse  satire  or  merry  narrative.  Among 
his  more  elevated  compositions,  the 
Knight's  Tale  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
immortalize  Chaucer,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  story  better 
conducted,  or  told  with  more  animation 
and  strength  of  fancy.  The  second  place 
may  be  given  to  his  Troilus  and  Cres- 
eide,  a  ^antiful  and  interesting  poem, 
though  enfeebled  by  expansion.  But 
periiaps  the  most  eminent,  or  at  any  rate 
the  most  characteristic,  testimony  to  his 
genius  will  be  found  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Canterbury  Tales ;  a  work  entirely 
and  exclusively  his  own,  which  can  sel- 
dom be  said  of  his  poetry,  and  the  vivid 
delineations  of  which  perhaps  very  few 
writers  but  Shakspeare  could  have  equals 
led.  AA  the  first  original  English  poet, 
if  we  except  Langland,  as  the  inventor 
of  our  most  approved  measure,  as  an  im- 
prover, though  with  too  much  innovation, 
of  our  language,  and  as  a  faithful  witness 
to  the  manners  of  his  age,  Chaucer  would 
deserve  our  reverence,  if  he  had  not  also 

*  See  Tyrwhitt^s  essay  on  the  language  and  ver- 
aification  of  Chaucer,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
edition  of  the  Cantert)ury  Tales.  The  opinion  of 
this  eminent  critic  hss  lately  been  controverted  by 
Dr.  Nott,  who  maintains  the  versification  of  Chau- 
cer to  have  been  wholly  founded  on  accentual  and 
not  syllabic  regularity. 
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intrinsic  claims  for  excellences  which 
do  not  depend  upon  any  collateral  con- 
siderations. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall 
Revival  or  mention  as  having  contributed  to 
ancieMt  restore  society  from  the  intellect- 
""'  ual  degradation  into  which  it  had 
fallen  during  the  dark  aees,  is  the  revival 
of  classical  learning.  The  Latin  language 
indeed,  in  which  all  legal  instruments 
were  drawn  up,  and  of  which  all  ecclesi 
astics  availed  themselves  in  their  episto- 
lary intercourse,  as  well  as  in  their  more 
solemn  proceedings,  had  never  ceased  to 
be  familiar.  Though  many  solecisms 
and  barbarous  words  occur  in  the  wri 
tings  of  what  were  called  learned  men, 
they  possessed  a  fluency  of  expression 
in  Latin  which  does  not  often  occur  at 
present.  During  the  dark  ages,  howev- 
er, properly  so  called,  or  the  period  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  it  is 
unusual  to  meet  with  quotations,  except 
from  the  Vulgate  or  from  theological 
writers.  The  study  of  Rome^s  greatest 
authors,  especially  her  poets,  was  almost 
forbidden.  But  a  change  took  place  in 
in  ibe  the  courso  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

twelfth  een-  turv.  The  polite  literature,  as 
*"''•  well  as  the  abstmser  science  of 

antiquity,  became  the  subject  of  cultiva- 
tion. Several  writers  of  that  age,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  are  distinguished 
more  or  less  for  elegance,  though  not  ab- 
solute purity,  of  l^tin  style;  and  for 
their  acquaintance  with  those  ancients 
who  are  its  principal  models.  Siich 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  the  acute  and 
learned  author  of  the  PoUcrattcus,- Will- 
iam of  Malmsbury,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Jloger  Hoveden,  m  England ;  and  in  for- 
eign countries,  Otho  of  Frisingen,  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  and  the  best  perhaps  of  all 
I  have  named  as  to  style,  Falcandus,  the 
historian  of  Sicily.  In  these  we  meet 
with  frequent  quotations  from  Livy,  Ci- 
cero, Pliny,  and  other  considerable  wri- 
ters of  antiquity.  The  poets  were  now 
admired,  and  even  imitated.  All  metri- 
cal Latin  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,.'is 
extremely  bad ;  but  at  this  time,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  succeeding  age,  there  appeared 
several  versifiers,  who  aspired  to  the  re- 
nown of  following  the  steps  of  Virgil  and 
Statins  in  epic  poetry.  Joseph  Iscanns, 
an  Englishman,  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  of  these ;  his  poem  on  the  Tro- 
jan war,  containing  an  addres  to  Henry 
IL  He  wrote  another^  entitled  Antiochus, 
on  the  third  crusade,  most  of  which  has 
perished.  The  wars  of  Frederick  Barba^ 
rossa  were  celebrated  by  Gunther  in  his 


Lignrinus ;  and  not  long  afterward,  GuiU 
lelmus  Brito  wrote  the  Philippis,  in  hon- 
our of  Philip  Augustus,  and  Walter  da 
Chatillon  the  Alexandreis,  taken  from 
the  popular  romance  of  Alexander.  None 
of  these  poems,  I  believe,  have  much  in- 
trinsic merit;  but  their  existence  is  a 
proof  of  taste  that  could  relish,  thougb 
not  of  genius  that  could  emulate  antiqui- 
ty.* 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  decline  of  classical 
literature,  in  consequence  prob-  much  nmn 
ably  of  the  scholastic  philoso-  tntiiefiiw- 
phy,  which  was  then  in  its  great-  •**"**•- 
eat  vigour;  at  least  we  do  not  find  so 
many  good  writers  as  in  the  preceding 
age.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  perhaps  a  little  sooner,  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
leaniing  began  to  display  itself*  The 
copying  of  books,  for  some  ages  slowly 
and  sparingly  performed  in  monasteries, 
had  already  become  a  branch  of  trade  rf 
and  their  price  was  oonsecjuently  invmiiM 
reduced.  Tiraboschi  denies  that  ©r  hnca 
the  invention  of  making  paper  ^^^' 
from  linen  rags  is  older  than  the  middle 

•  Walton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  toI.  i.,  Dit 
sertatioii  11.     Roquefort,  Etat  de  la  Po6sie  h'rkor 
98186  Hu  doQzieme  Sitele.  p.  18.    The  following 
lines  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Philippis  seem  a  fair,  or  rather  a  faToarable  speci- 
men of  these  epics.    But  t  am  very  superfidaliv 
acquainted  with  any  of  them. 
Solverat  interea  zephyris  melioribos  annum 
Frigoredepuito  veris  tepor,  et  reiiovarj 
Coeperat  et  viridi  gremio  juvenesceie  teUaa ; 
'  Cum  Rea  loeta  Jovis  rideret  ad  oecula  mater 
Cum  jam  ptiat  tergum  Phryxi  vectore  relicto 
Solis  Agenorei  premeret  rota  terga  juvenci. 
The  tragedy  of  Eccerinus  (Ecceiin  da  Romano), 
by  Albertinus  Mussatus,  a  Faduan,  and  author  oc 
a  respectable  history,  deserves  some  atteniion,  aa 
the  first  attempt  to  revive  the  regular  tragedy.    It 
was  written  soon  after  1300.    The  language  by  ii» 
means  wants  animation,  notwithstanding  an  un- 
skilful conduct  of  the  fable.    1*he  Kccertnos  is 
printed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Muratori'scoHnctioii. 
t  Booksellers  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  tbs 
twellUi  century.    Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  law- 
book which  he  had  procured  a  ^uodsm  publico 
mangone  libroram.— Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  Prance; 
t.  ix.,  p.  64.    In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were 
many  copyists  by  occupation  in  the  Italian  univer- 
aities.— Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  73.    The  number  ol 
these  at  Milan  before  the  end  of  that  age  i«  said  to 
have  been  fifty,  ibid.    But  a  very  small  proportion 
of  their  labour  could  have  been  devoted  to  purpo- 
ses merely  literary.    By  a  variety  of  ordinances, 
the  first  of  which  bears  date  in  1275,  the  boukeai- 
lers  of  Paris  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
university.— Crevier»  t  ii.,  p.  67, 2i86.    The  pretext 
of  this  was,  lest  erroneous  copies  should  obtain  cir- 
culation.   And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal of  those  reftrainta  upon  the  freedom  of  poUi- 
cation,  which,  since  tbeinvention  of  printing,  have 
so  much  retarded  the  diffiuioa  of  tnith  by  i 
of  that  float  untniment. 
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of  that  century ;  and  altHongli  doubts  may 
be  justly  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  position,  yet  the  confidence  with 
which  so  eminent  a  scholar  advances  it 
is  at  least  a  proof  that  paper  manuscripts 
of  an  earlier  date  are  very  rare.*  Prin- 
ces became  far  more  attentive  to  litera- 
ture when  it  was  no  longer  confined  to 
metaphysical  theology  and  canon  l»w. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  translations 
from  classical  authors,  made  by  command 
of  John  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  These 
French  translations  diffused  some  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history  and  leam- 
/ng  among  our  own  countrymen.f  The 
Ubnrin  P^^^^^  libraries  assumed  a  more 
'  respectable  appearance.  Louis 
IX.  had  formed  one  at  Paris,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  work  of  elegant 
literature  was  found.^  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  only  four  clas- 
sical manuscripts  existed  in  this  collec- 
tion; of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucau,  and  Boe- 
thius.^  The  academical  library  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1300,  consisted  of  a  few  tracts 
iept  in  chests  under  St.  Mary's  church. 
That  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  1340,  con- 


*  Tirfthoschi,  t.  v.,  p.  85.  On  the  contrary  Bide 
are  Montfaucon,  Mabillon,  and  Muratoh ;  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  carries  up  the  ioTentiou  of  our  ordi 
nary  paper  to  the  year  1000.  But  Tiraboachi  con- 
tends that  the  paper  used  in  manuscripis  of  so 
early  an  age  was  made  from  cotton  rsgs,  and,  ap- 
parently, from  the  inferior  durability  of  that  mate- 
lial.  not  frequently  employed.  The  editors  of  Noo- 
veau  Traits  de  Diplomatique  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  doubt  the  use  of  linen  paper  before  the 
year  1300.  t.  i.,  p.  517,  531.  Meerman,  well  known 
as  a  writer  upoo  the  antiquities  of  printing,  offered 
a  reward  for  the  earliest  manuscript  upon  lineu 
paper,  and.  in  a  treatise  upon  the  subject,  fixed 
the  date  of  its  invention  between  1270  and  1300. 
But  M.  Schwandner,  of  Vienna,  ii  said  to  have 
found  in  the  imperial  library  a  small  charter  bear- 
ing the  date  of  1243  on  such  paper.~>Macpheraon*s 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  394.  Tiraboachi, 
if  he  had  known  this,  would  probably  have  main- 
tamed  the  paper  to  be  made  of  cotton,  which  he 
says  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish.  He  assigns  the 
invention  of  linen  paper  to  Pace  da  Fahmno  of 
Treviso.  But  mora  than  one  Arabian  writer  as- 
serts the  manufacture  of  linen  paper  to  have  been 
carried  on  at  Samarcand  early  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, having  been  brought  thither  from  China. 
And,  what  is  more  conclusive,  Castri  posilivelv  de- 
cisres  many  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  ot  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  to  be  written  on 
that  substance. — Bibliotheca  Arahicx>-Hispanicfl,  t. 
ii.,  p  9.  This  authority  appears  much  to  outweigh 
the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi  in  favour  of  Pace  da  Fa- 
biano,  who  must  perhaps  take  his  place  at  the  ta- 
ble of  fabulous  heroes  with  Bartholomew  Schwartz 
arid  Flavio  Gioja.  But  the  material  )>oint,  that 
paper  was  very  little  known  in  Europe  till  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  remains  as  be- 
fore. 

t  Warton*s  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii., 
p.  122. 

1  Velly,  t.  v.,  p.  202.    Grevier,  t  ii,  p.  80. 

i  WartOD,  vol  i.,  Diseert.  II. 


tained  four  fanndred  Tolames,  among 
which  were  Livy,  Sallust,  Lucan,  Virgil^ 
Claudian,  and  other  ancient  writers.* 
But  no  other,  probably,  of  that  age  was 
80  numerous  or  so  valuable.  Richard  of 
Bury,  the  chancellor  of  England,  and  Ed- 
waid  III.,  spared  no  expense  in  collect- 
ing a  library,  the  first  perhaps  that  any 
private  man  had  formed.  But  the  scar- 
city of  valuable  books  was  still  so  great, 
that  he  gave  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  finy 
pounds  weight  of  silver  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  volume8.t  Charles  V. 
increased  the  royal  library  at  Paris  to 
nine  hundred  volumes,  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  purchased  and  transported  to 
London.|  His  brother  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Glocsster,  presented  the  university  of 
Oxford  with  six  hundred  books,  which 
seem  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  value, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  having 
been  estimated  at  one  thousand  pounds. 
This  indeed  was  in  1440,  at  which  time 
such  a  library  would  not  have  been 
thought  remarkably  numerous  beyond 
theAlps,^  but  England  had  made  com- 
paratively little  progress  in  learning. 
Germany,  however,  was  probably  still 
less  advanced.  Louis,  Elector  Palatine, 
bequeathed  in  1431  his  library  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-tw:o  volumes.  Eighty- 
nine  of  these  related  to  theology,  twelve 


♦  Warton,vo».  i.,  Dissert  II. 

f  Ibid.  Fifty-eight  books  Were  tmnscribed  in 
this  abbey  under  one  abbot,  about  the  year  1300. 
Kvery  considerable  monastery  had  a  room,  called 
Scriptorium,  where  this  work  was  performed. 
More  than  eighty  were  transcribed  at  St.  Albans 
under  Whethamstede,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V[., 
ibid.  See  also  Du  Cange,  v.  Scriptores.  Never- 
theless we  must  remember,  firsr,  thst  the  far 
greater  part  of  these  hooka  were  mere  monastic 
traah,  or  at  least  useless  in  our  modern  apprehen- 
sion; secondly,  that  it  depended  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  abbot  whether  the  scriptorium  should  be 
occupie<i  or  not.  Kvery  head  of  a  monaatery  was 
not  a  Whethamstede.  Ignorance  and  jollity,  siirh 
as  we  find  in  Bolton  Abbey,  were  their  more  usiisl 
characteristics.  By  the  account-books  of  this 
rich  monastery,  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth  century,  three  books  only  appear  to  have 
been  purchased  in  forty  yean.  Ooo  of  those  was 
the  Liber  Sententiaram  of  Peter  Lombard,  which 
coet  thirty  shillings,  equivalent  to  near  forty 
pounds  at  present.— Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Craven, 
p.  330. 

t  fbid.    ViNsret,t.xL,p.  117. 

6  Niccolo  NiccoH,  a  private  scholar,  who  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning,  bequeathed  a  library  of  eight  hundred  vol- 
umes to  the  republic  of  Florence.  This  Niccoti 
hardlv  published  any  thing  of  his  own ;  but  earned 
a  well-merited  reputation  by  copying  and  ccwrecting 
manoscripts.—Tiraboflchi,  t.  vi.,  p.  114.  Shep- 
herd's Poggio,  p.  319.  in  the  preceding  eenturV, 
Golluccio  Sslutato  had  procured  as  many  aa  eignt 
hundred  vdumea,  ibid.  p.  33.  Roecoe'a  Ijorenzo 
de'  Medici,  p.  55. 
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to  canon  and  ciTil  law,  forty-five  to  med- 
icine, and  six  to  philosophy.* 

Those  who  first  undertook  to  lay  open 
Transortp-  the  Stores  of  ancient  learning 
lion  ofman-  found  incredible  difficulties  from 
Qtcripu.  ,  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts.  So 
gross  and  supine  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  monks,  within  whose  walls  these 
treasures  were  concealed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain,  except  by  inde- 
fatigable researches,  the  extent  of  what 
had  been  saved  out  of  the  great  ship- 
wreck of  antiquity.  To  this  inijuiry  Pe- 
trarch, devoted  continual  attention.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  preserve  the  remains 
of  authors,  who  were  perishing  from 
neglect  and  time.  This  danger  waS'  by 
no  means  past  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. A  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  Glory, 
which  had  been  in  his  possession,  was 
afterward  irretrievably  lost.f  He  de- 
clares that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  the 
works  of  Varro ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
to  recover  these  and  the  second  Decad 
of  Livy  were  fruitless.  He  found,  how- 
ever, Quintilian,  in  1350,  of  which  there 
was  no  copy  in  Italy.|  Boccaccio,  and 
a  man  of  less  general  fame,  Colluccio 
Salutato,  were  distinguished  in  the  same 
honourable  task.  The  diligence  of  these 
scholars  was  not  confined  to  searching 
for  manuscripts.  Transcribed  by  slovenly 
monks,  or  by  ignorant  persons  who  made 
copies  for  sale,  they  required  the  con- 
tinual emendation  of  accurate  critics.^ 
Though  much  certainly  was  left  for  the 
more  enlightened  sagacity  of  later  times, 
we  owe  the  first  intelligible  text  of  the 
Latin  classics  to  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and 
their  contemporary  labourers  in  this 
vineyard  for  a  hundred  years  before  the 
invention  of  printing. 

What  Petrarch  began  in  the  fourteenth 
indostryof  century  was  carried  on  by  a 
the  iiftoeDtta  new  generation  with  unabating 
oentury.  industry.  The  whole  lives  of 
Italian  scholars  m  the  fifteenth  century 
were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  revival  of  philology.  For 
this  they  sacrificed  their  native  language, 
which  had  made  such  surprising  shoots 
In  the  preceding  age,  and  were  content 
to  trace,  in  humble  reverence,  the  foot- 
steps of  antiquity.  For  this  too  they 
lost  the  hope  of  permanent  glory,  which 
can  never  remain  with  imitators,  or  such 
as  trim  the  lamp  of  ancient  sepulchres. 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUemandt,  t.  v.,  p.  520. 
t  He  had  lent  it  to  a  needy  man  of  letters,  who 

Siwned  the  book,  which  was  never  recovered. — De 
ade,  t.  i.,  p.  57. 
X  Tiraboecbi,  p.  S9. 
i  Idem,  t  v.,  p.  83.    De  Sade,  t  i.,  p.  88. 


No  writer  perhiqps  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, except  Politian,  can  aspire  at  pres- 
ent even  to  the  second  class,  in  a  just 
marshalling  of  literary  reputation.     But 
we  oyrc  them  our  respect  and  gratitude 
for  their  taste  and  diligence.    The  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  manuscript,  says 
Tiraboschi,  w^s  regarded  almost  as  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom.     The  classical 
writers,  he  adds,  were  chiefly  either  found 
in  Itahr,  or  at  least  by  Italians;   they 
were  first  amended  and  first  printed  in 
Italy,  and  in  Italy  they  were  first  col- 
lected in  public  libraries.*    This  is  sub- 
ject to  some  exception  when  fairly  con- 
sidered; several  ancient  authors  were 
never  lost,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  discovered;  and  we  know 
that  Italy  did  not  always  anticipate  other 
countries  in  classical  printing.    But  her 
superior  merit  is  incontestable.    Poggio 
Bracciolini,  who  stands  perhaps  at  p^g^^ 
the  head  of  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  discovered  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall,  among  dirt  and  rubbish,  in  a 
dungeon  scarcely  fit  for  condemned  crim- 
inals, as  he  describes  it,  an  entire  copy 
of  Quintilian,  and  part  of  Valerius  Flac- 
cus.    This  was  in  1414 ;  and  soon  after- 
ward he  rescued  the  poem  of  Silius  Ital- 
icus,  and  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus,  in 
addition  to  eight   that  were  previously 
known;    besides  Lucretius,    Columella, 
TertulUan,  Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  and 
other  writers  of  inferior  note.f    A  bishop 
of  Lodi  brought  to  light  the  rhetoricad 
treatises  of  Cicero.    Not  that  we  must 
suppose  these  books  to  have  been  univer- 
sally   unknown    before;    Quintilian,   at 
least,  is  quoted  by  English  writers  much 
earlier.    But  so  little  intercourse  pre- 
vailed among  different  countries,  and  tlie 
monks  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
the  riches  of  their  conventual  libraries, 
that  an  author  might  pass  for  lost  in  Italy, 
who  was  familiar  to  a  few  learned  men 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.    To  the  name 
of  Poggio  we  ma^  add  a  number  of  oth- 
ers, distinguished  in  this  memorable  res- 
urrection of  ancient  literature,  and  united, 
not  always  indeed  by  friendship,  for  their 
bitter  animosities  disgrace  their  profes- 
sion, but  by  a  sort  of  common  sympathy 
in  the  cause  of  learning ;  Filelfo,  Lauren- 
tius   Valla,  Niccolo   Niccoli,  Ambrogio 
Traversari,  more    commonly   called   H 
Camaldolense,  and  Leonardo  Aretino.  * 
From  the  subversion  of  the  Western 

*  Tiraboochit  p.  101. 

t  Idem,  t.  vi.,  p.  104 ;  and  Shepherd's  Life  of 
Poggio,  p.  loe,  110.  Roaooe'a  Lorenzo  de'  Hed 
ici,  p.  38. 
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nreek  Ian-  ^>DP>'®'    ^   "^    ^^^^   ^^'l''™   ^^ 

ini«K«  no-  time  when  Rome  ceased  to  pay 
known  in  obedienee  to  the  exaichs  of  Ra- 
(be  wwt.   y^j^^  jjj^  Qjp^^  languaffe  and 

literature  had  been  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten within  the  pale  of  the  Latin  church. 
A  very  few  exceptions  might  be  found, 
especially  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  Eastern  emperors 
retained  their  dominion  over  pavt  of 
Italy.*  Thus  Charlemacne  is  said  to 
have  established  a  schow  for  Gre^  at 
Osnaburg.f  John  Seotus  seems  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  language. 
iLad  Greek  cmaracters  may  occasionally^, 
though  very  seldom,  be  found  in  the  wri- 
.tings  of  learned  men ;  such  as  Lanfranc 
-or  WiQiam  of  Malm^iiury.1  It  is  said 
.that  Roger  Bacon  understood  Greek ;  and 
-his  eminent  contemporary,  Robert  Gros- 
lete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a  sufficient 


•  Schmidt,  HkL  das  AUemandi,  t.  ii.,  p.  374. 
Tinboachi,  t  iii.,  p.  124,  at  alibi.  Bede  atols 
Theodore,  primate  m  Oantecbury,  and  Tobiae,  biah- 

31  of  Rochester,  for  their  knowledge  of  Greek.— 
ist.  Eccles.,  c.  9  and  24.  Bnt  the  tonner  of  these 
'prelates,  if  not  the  latter,  was  a  native  of  Greece. 

t  Hist  Litt6mire  de  la  Franca,  t.  iv.,  p.  12. 

i  Greek  characters  are  found  in  a  charter  of  943, 
pobiiahed  in  Martenne,  Thesaaras  Anecdot.,  t.  L, 
p.  74.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  wept  fvvtav  ttspivfw, 
and  the  word  BtoroKofj  occot  in  William  of  Malms- 
bary,  and  one  or  two  others  in  Lanfranc's  Constitn- 
taona  It  is  said  that  a  Greek  psalter  was  written 
lin  an  abbey  at  Toumy  about  1105.— Hist.  Litt.de 
la  France,  t.  iz.,  p.  102.  This  was,  I  should  think, 
a  yery  rare  instance  of  a  Greek  manuscript,  sacred 
or  profane,  copied  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
before  the  flfteenth  century.  But  a  Greek  psalter, 
written  in  Latin  characters  at  Milan  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  sold  some  years  ago  in  London.  John 
of  Salisbury  is  said  by  Crevier  to  have  known  a  lit- 
tle Greek,  and  he  several  times  uses  technical 
^mndB  in- that  language.  Yet  he  could  not  have 
been  much  moreleamed  than  his  neighbours ; 
since  having  found  the  word  mna  in  St.  Ambrose,  be 
was  forced  to  ask  the  meaning  of  one  John  Sara- 
sin,  an  Englishman,  because,  says  he,  none  of  our 
-masters  here  (at  Paris)  understand  Greek.  Paris, 
indeed,  Crevier  thinks,  could  not  furnish  anv  Greek 
scholar  in<  that  aae  except  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
and  probably  neither  of  them  knew.much.^Hist. 
de  rilnivers.  de  Paris,  t  i.,  p.  259. 

The  ecclesiastical  languagje,  it  maybe  observed, 
-was  fiiH  of  Greek  words  Latinized.  Bnt  this  pva- 
cees  had  taken  place  befors  the  fifth  centui^ ;  and 
most  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Latin  dictiona- 
ries. A  Greek  word  wss  now  snd  then  borrowed, 
as  more  imposing  than  the  correspondent  Latin. 
Thus  the  English  and  other  kings  sometimes  called 
themselves  Basitaus  instead  of  Rax. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  professed  to 
emmerate  all  the  persons  of  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue  some  evidence  may  be 
found ;  nor  have  I  ever  directed  my  attention  to  the 
subject  with  that  view.  Doubtless  the  list  might 
be  more  than  doubled.  But,  if  ten  times  th»  mm-' 
bar  could  be  found,  we  should  still  be  entitled  to  sar 
*lhat  the  laaguage  was  almost  u&kaewn,  and  that 
it  could  have  had  no  influence  on. the  condition  of 
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imiioaey  with  it  to  wrtte  animadversions 
upon  Srnidas.  Since  Greek  was  spoken 
with  considerable  purity  by  the  noblp 
aftd  well  educated  natives  of  Constanti- 
nople, we  may  wonder  that,  even  as  a 
living  language,  it  was  not  better  known 
by  the  western  nations,  and  especially  in 
so  neighbouring  a  nation  as  Italy.  Vet 
here  &»  iffnorance  was  perhaps  even 
more  complete  than  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. In  some  parts  indeed  of  Calabria, 
which  had  been  subject  to  the  eastern 
empire  till  near  the  year  1100,  the  liturgy 
was  still  performed  in  Greek ;  and  a  con- 
siderate acquaintance  with  the  language 
was  of  course  preserved.  But  for  the 
scholars  of  Italy,  Boccaccio  positivelv 
asserts,  that  no  one  understood  so  much 
as  the  Greek  characters.*  Nor  is  there 
probably  a  single  line  quoted  from  any 
poet  in  that  language  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  to  lead  the  way  in  restoring^ 
Grecian  learning  in  Europe  i,,  ^^^y  ^, 
were  the  same  men  wlio  had  vivas  in  ths 
revived  the  kindred  muses  of  JJjJJJ^*^ 
Latium,  Petrarca  and  Boccao-  ^' 
cio,  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  during 
an  embassy  from  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1335,  was  persuaded  to  become  the 
preceptor  of  the  former,  with  whom  he 
read  the  works  of  Plato^f  Leontius  Pi- 
latus,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  was  en* 
couraged  some  years  afterward  by  Boc- 
caccio to  give  public  lectures  upon 
Homer  at  Florence.^  Whatever  might 
be  the  share  of  .general  attention  that  he 
excitedf  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing 
both  these  great  Italians  in  his  native 
language.  Neither  of  them  perhaps 
reached  an  advanced  degree  of  profi- 
ciency ;  but  they  bathed  their  lips  in  the 
fountain,  and  enjoyed  the  pride  of  being 
the  first  who  paid  the  homage  of  a  new 
posterity  to  the  .father  of  poetry.  For 
some  time  little  fruit  apparently  resulted 
from  ^eir  example;  but  Italy  had  im- 
bibed the,  desire  of  acquisittonB  in  a 
new.  sphere  of  knowledge,  which,  after 
:Bome  mterval,  she  was  abundantly  ens^ 
abled  to  realise.  A  few  y«ars  before 
the,terminationof  the  fourteenth  centurjt, 

^  Nemo  est  qfoi^nBeaalileraandrit ;  ct  egoih 
hiB  Latinitaticompatior,  qos  mc  onniDoOnMa  ab- 
.iecit  stddia,  nt.etiam  aen  noacamna  charactaiss 
literarum.— Oeneakigis  Deonun,  apud  Hodhim  da 
Onscis  lUostribus,  p.  3. 

~f  *M6m.  de '  Petnitjaei  "t.  i.,  p.  "407. 

t  Idem,  t.  i.,  p.  447;  t.  iii.,  tp.  «M.  ^Hody,  de 
Grocis  lUnst.,  p.  2.  fiocoaoe  speaka  aMMtethr 
of  hiaown  attainnsnts  .in  Greek ;  atsi  nan  satiB 
filan^  MKapeiim,  foioapi  tamen  qoanlam  poCoi; 
nac  di]biiim,ai  permaosisset  homo  iUe-mfva  din- 
tins  peaaa  noa,  qoin  pleniw  patf^ajiaatmi,!  adp»  p  Hi 
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Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  whom  the  Empe- 
ror John  Palaeologus  had  previously  sent 
into  Italy,  and  even  as  far  as  England, 
upon  one  of  those  unavailing  embassies 

S  which  the  Byzantine  court  strove  to 
tain  sympathy  and  succour  from  Eu- 
rope, returned  to  Florence  as  a  public 
teacher  of  Grecian  literature.*  His  school 
was  afterward  removed  successively  to 
Pavia,  Venice,  and  Rome;  and  during 
nearly  twenty  years  that  he  taught  in 
Italy,  most  of  those  eminent  scholars 
whom  I  have  already  named,  and  who 
distinguish  the  first  half  of  that  century, 
derived  from  his  instruction  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  tongue.  Some,  not 
content  with  being  the  disciples  of  Chry- 
Boloras,  betook  themselves  to  the  source 
of  that  literature  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
returned  to  Italy  not  only  with  a  more 
accurate  insight  into  the  Greek  idiom 
than  they  could  have  attained  at  home, 
Sx  with  copious  treasures  of  manuscripts, 
few,  if  any,  of  which  probably  existed 
previously  in  Italy,  where  none  had  abil- 
ity to  read  or  value  them;  so  that  the 
principal  authors  of  Grecian  antiquity 
may  be  considered  as  brought  to  light  by 
these  inquiries,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Guarino  of  Verona,  Aurispa, 
and  Filelfo.  The  second  of  these  brought 
home  to  Venice  in  1423  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes.f 

The  fall  of  that  eastern  empire,  which 
flute  of  had  so  lofig  outlived  aU  other 
iMrninfftn  pretensions  to  respect  that  it 
Graeoe.  gcarcely  retained  that  founded 
upon  its  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  delayed  tall  Italy  was  ripe 
to  nourish  the  scattered  seeds  of  litera- 
ture that  would  have  perished  a  few  ages 
earlier  in  the  common  catastrophe.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, even  the  national  pride  of  Greece 
could  not  blind  her  to  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching ruin.  It  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  inspire  the  European  repubhc,  dis- 
tracted by  wars  and  restrained  by  calcu- 
lating pohcy,  with  the  generous  fanati- 
cism of  the  crusades ;  and  at  the  council 
of  Florence,  in  1430,  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople  had  the  mortification 
of  sacrificing  their  long-cherished  faith, 
without  experiencing  any  sensible  return 
of  protection  or  security.  The  learned 
Greeks  were  perhaps  the  first  to  antici- 
pate,  and  certainly  not  the  last  to  avoid, 


*  Hodjr  places  the  commenceaieiit  of  Ghryaolo- 
las's  teaching  as  early  as  1 39 1 ,  p.  3.  Bat  Tirabos- 
ehi,  whose  research  was  more  precise,  fixes  it  at 
the  end  of  1396  or  h^ginning  of  1397,  t.  rit.,  p.  126. 

t  Tiraboschi,  L  ri.,  p.  102.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo 
d^.lC«lid,voLi,p.43. 


their  country's  destraction.  The  council 
of  Florence  brought  many  of  them  into 
Italian  connexions,  and  held  out  at  leaat 
a  temporary  accommodation  of  their  con- 
flicting opinions.  Though  the  Roman 
pontifro  did  nothing,  and  probably  coald 
have  done  nothing  efiectual,  for  the  em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  they  were  very 
ready  to  protect  and  reward  the  learning 
of  individuals.  To  Eugenius  IV.,  to 
Nicolas  v.,  to  Pius  II.,  and  some  other 
popes  of  this  age,  the  Greek  exiles  were 
mdebted  for  a  patronage  which  they  re- 
paid by  splendid  services  in  the  restora- 
tion of  their  native  literature  throug^ut 
Italy.  Bessarion,  a  disputant  on  the 
Greek  side  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
was  well  content  to  renounce  the  doc- 
trine of  single  procession  for  a  cardinal's 
hat ;  a  dignity  which  he  deserved  for  hia 
learning,  if  not  for  his  pliancy.  Theo- 
dore Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  Ge- 
mistus  Pletho,  mi^ht  equal  Bessarion  in 
merit,  though  not  m  honours.  They  a11« 
however,  experienced  the  patronage  of 
those  admirable  (Hotectors  of  letters,  Nic- 
olas v.,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  or  Alfonso, 
king  of  Naples.  These  men  emigrated 
before  the  final  destruction  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  Lascaris  and  Musurus,  whose 
arrival  in  Italy  was  posterior  to  that 
event,  may  be  deemed  perhaps  still  more 
conspicuous;  but  as  the  study  of  the 
Greek,  language  was  already  restored,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  any 
farther. 

The  Greeks  had  preserved,  through 
the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  their  share 
of  ancient  learning  with  more  fidelity 
and  attention  than  was  shown  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  Genius  indeed,  or  any 
original  excellence,  could  not  well  exist 
along  with  their  cowardly  despotism  and 
their  contemptible  theology,  more  cor- 
rupted by  frivolous  subtleties  than  that 
of  the  Latin  church.  The  spirit  of  per- 
secution, naturally  allied  to  despotism 
and  bigotry,  had  nearly,  during  one  period, 
extinguished  the  lamp,  or  at  least  reduced 
the  Greeks  to  a  level  with  the  most  igno- 
rant nations  of  the  west.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian,  who  expelled  the  last  Platonic 
philosophers,  learning  began  rapidly  to 
decline;  in  that  of  Heraclius,  it  had 
reached  a  much  lower  point  of  degrada- 
tion; and  for  two  centuries,  especially 
while  the  worshippers  of  images  were 
persecuted  with  unrelenting  intolerance, 
there  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  hterature.*    But  about  the  mid- 


*  The  authors  most  conTersant  with  Byzantiiie 
learning  arree  in  this.  Ne^rtheless,  there  is  one 
manifest  difiersnce  between  the  Greek  wiilmsef 
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die  of  the  ninth  centoiy  it  revised  pretty 
suddenly,  and  with  considerable  success.* 
Though,  as  1  have  observed,  we  find  in 
very  few  instances  any  original  talent, 
yet  it  was  hardly  less  important  to  have 
had  compilers  of  such  erudition  as  Pho- 
tius,  Suidas,  Eustathius,  and  Tzetzes. 
With  these  certainly  the  Latins  of  the 
middle  ages  could  not  place  any  names 
in  comparison.  They  possessed,  to  an 
extent  which  we  cannot  precisely  a)>pre- 
ciate,  many  of  those  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  whose 
loss  we  have  long  regretted,  and  must 
continue  to  deem  irretrievable.  Gi-eat 
havoc,  however,  was  made  in  the  libraries 
of  Constantino^e  at  its  capture  by  the 
Latins ;  an  epoch  from  which  a  rapid  de- 
cline is  to  be  traced  in  the  literature  of 
the  eastern  empire.  Solecisms  and  bar- 
barous terms,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  old  Byzantine  writers,.are  said  to  de- 
form the  style  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.f    The  Turkish  ravages 


the  worst  period,  such  as  the  eighth  centary,  and 
those  who  correspood  to  them  in  the  west.  Syn- 
ceilus,  for  example,  is  of  flpreat  use  in  chronolo^, 
because  he  was  acquainted  with  many  ancient  his- 
tories now  DO  more.  But  Bede  possessed -nothing 
which  we  have  lost;  and  his  compilations  are  con- 
sequently alioeether  unprofitable.  The  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  seculam  iconoclasticum  of  Cave,  low  as 
it  was  In  ail  polite  literature,  produced  one  man, 
St  John  Damascenus,  who  has  been  deemed  the 
founder  of  scholastic  theology,  and  who  at  least  set 
the  example  of  that  stvle  of  reasoniitg  in  the  East. 
This  person,  and  Michael  Psellus,  a  philosopher 
of  the  eleventh  century,  are  the  only  considerable 
men  as  original  writers  in  the  annals  of  Bysantine 
literature. 

*  The  honour  of  restoring  ancient  or  heathen  lit- 
erature is  due  to  the  Cesar  Bardas,  uncle  and  min- 
ister of  Michael  II.  Cedrenus  speaks  of  ii  in  the 
following  terms  :  nt^tXnhi  StKainn  t^  vo^of  (^v 
vap  SK  iroAAov  j^twmt  mpa^uva,  Kiu  rpot  ro  fOiUv 
IXwtf  jntpilowBu  Tjf  Ttn  Kparowtttv  afiytq  «m  ofisAif ), 
iiarptias  iKaorjf  rtav  mrr^^v  d^opiaas,  -nw^Of  ak\mv 
i«j}  rep  «rw;t«,  nyj  i*  «irc  twmv  ttmx^  ^tXtwootaf  Kar' 
«*ro  T»  fiaatXua  ev  tp  Mdyvavf^'  km  •6«*  'K  uttvov 
avrfinvKuv  a\  tirternitat  fif^^irrot  K.  r.  X. — Hist.  By- 
xant.  Script.  (Lutet),  t  x.,  p.  547.  Bardas  found 
out  and  promoted  Pnottus,  afterward  patnarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  equally  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  church  and  of  learning.  ^Gibbon  passes  per- 
haps too  rapidly  <ywt  the  Byzantine  literature, 
chap.  53.  In  this,  ss  in  many  other  |>laces,  the 
masterly  boldness  and  precision  of  his  outline, 
which  astonish  those  who  have  trodden  parts  of 
the  same  field,  are  v^  to  escape  an  uninformed 
reader. 

t  Du  Cange,  Prsfatio  ad  Olossar.  Orncitatis 
Medii  JS^t.  Anna  Comnena  quotes  some  popular 
lines,  which  seem  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  ex- 
tant of  the  Romaic  dialect,  or  somethug  approach- 
mg  it,  as  they  observe  no  grammatieal  indection, 
aM  bear  about  the  ssme  resemblance  to  ancient 
Greek  that  the  worst  law  charters  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  do  to  pure  Latin.  In  &ct,  the 
Oreek  language  seems  to  have  declhied  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Latin  did,  and  ahnoet  at 
u  eariy  a  period.  Id  the  sixth  centaiy,  Dtima- 
MmS 


and  destmetion  of  monasteries  ensued ; 
and  in. the  cheerless  intervals  of  immedi* 
ate  terror,  there  was  no  longer  any  en-> 
couragement  to  preserve  the  monuments 
of  an  expiring  language,  and  of  a  name 
that  was  to  lose  its  place  among  nations.* 
That  ardour  for  tae  restoration  of  clas- 
sical  literature  which  animated  Italy  in 

ekia,  a  Platonic  philoaopher,  mentioDS  the  old  Ian* 
gnage  as  distinct  from  toat  which  was  Temacular, 
n^  apjffiiav  yXmrrmf  ^mp  rny  Uitrnip  ^tKtwwt. — Da 
Cange,  ibid.,  p.  U.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pop- 
ular, or  political  verses  of  Tzetzes,  a  writer  of^the 
twelfth  century,  are  -accentual ;  that  is,  are  to  be 
read,  as  the  modem  Greeks  do,  by  treating  every 
acute  or  circumflex  syllable  as  lc«ig,  without  re> 
gard  to  its  original  quantity.  This  innovation, 
which  must  have  produced  still  greater  confusion 
of  metrical  rules  than  it  did  in  Latin,  is  much  older 
than  the  age  of  Tzetxes ;  if,  at  least,  the  editor^ 
some  notes  subjoined  to  Meursius's  edition  of  the 
Themata  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (Lug- 
duni,  1617)  is  right  in  ascribing  certain  political 
verses  to  tnat  emperor,  who  died  in  959.  These 
verses  are  regular  accentual  tnochaics.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  have  since  been  given^  to  Constantine 
Manasses,  a  writer  of  thfS  eleventh  century. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  modern  traveller 
(Hobhouse's  Travels  in  Albania,  letter  33),  the 
chief  corruptions  which  distinguish  the  Romaic 
from  ite  parent  stock,  especially  the  auxiliary  verba, 
are  not  older  than  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
Mahomet  II.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  obtain  any 
sstis&ctory  proof  of  this ;  and  the  auxiliary  verb  is 
so  natural  and  convenient,  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
may  probably,  in  some  of  their  local  idioms,  have 
fallen  into  the  use  of  it ;  as  Mr.  H.  admits  they  did 
with  respect  to  the  future  auxiKaiy  Mm.  See 
some  instances  of  this  in  Lesbonax  ir<^  a;^/ia7i*v, 
ad  finem  Ammonii,  curA  ValckenaSr. 

*  Photius(I  write  on  the  authority  of  M.  Heeren) 
quotes  Theopompos,  Arrian's  history  of  AJexaa- 
der's  Successors,  and  of  Parthia,  Ctesias,  Agathi^- 
cides,  the  whole  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Polybius, 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  twenty  lost  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  slmost  two  hundred  of  Lys- 
ias,  sixty-four  of  Issus,  about  fifty  of  Hvperidea. 
Heeren  ascribes  the  loss  of  these  works  altogether 
to  the  Jjatin  capture  of  Constantinople,  no  writer 
subsequent  to  tJiat  time  having  quoted  them. — 
Essai  sur  les  Croisades,  p.  413.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, not  to  suppose  that  some  part  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  left  for  the  Ottomans  to  perform.  iEneas 
Sylvius  bemoans,  in  his  speech  before  the  diet  of 
Frankfort,  the  vast  losses  of  literature  by  the  re- 
cent subversion  of  the  Oreek  empire.  Quid  ae  U- 
bris  dicam,  qui  illic  erant  inftumerabfles,  nondum 

Latinis  cogniti ! Nunc  er^,  et  Homero  et 

Pindaro  et  Mauamin  et  onmibos  iilostrioritms  poe- 
tis,  secunda  mora  erit.  But  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red from  this  declamation,  except,  perhaps,  that  ha 
did  not  know  whether  Menander  still  existed  or 
not.— .£n.  SyL,  Opera,  f.  715;  also  p.  SSI.  Har- 
ris's Philological  inquiries,  part  iii.,  c.  4.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof,  however^  of  the  turn  which  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  Italy,  was  taking,  that  a  pope's 
legate  shoald,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  descant  so  se- 
rioosly  on  the  injury  sustained  by  proHuw  literature. 
A  nseful  sonmary  of  the  lower  Greek  literature, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  Bibliotheca  Oicca  of  Fabii- 
dus,  vHU  be  found  in  Beriogton's  Literary  Histoiy 
of  the  Middle  Agea,  Appendix  I. ;  and  one  rather 
more  copious  m  SchoBU,  Abr6g4  da  la  Litt^ratuia 
Orecqua  (Paris,  1612). 
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JUtonton  ^    iliBt    put    of    ttw    ^teMlh 

inip^^  eenliiiy,  was  hy  no  means  cooi- 
•bfyond  BOD  to  the  ffost  of  fiurope.  Nei- 
'^^'  4her  Eagtead,  nor  France,  nor 
•Qermany  seemed  aware  of  the  approaob- 
ing  change.  We  are  told  that  ieam- 
iog,  by  which  I  •believe  is  only  meant 
dfae  scholastic  •ontology,  had  begun  to 
decline  at  Oxford  from  the  time  of 
J&dwavdin.*  And  the  fifteenth  oentu- 
•ry,  from  whatever  oauae,  is  particularly 
^barren  of  winters  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  study  of  Greek  was  only  introduced 
by  Grocyn  and  Linacer  under  Henry  VII., 
and  met  with  ^iotent  oppotution  in  the 
imiveraity  of  Oxford,  where  the  unleanied 
party  styled  themselves  Trojans,  as  a 
pretext  for  abusing  and  insulting  the 
acfaolan.f  Nor  did  any  classical  work 
fppocoed  from  the  respectable  press  of 
Caxton.  Prance,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  age,  had  several  eminent  theo- 
logians; but  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII. 
and  Louis  XL  contribuled  far  more  to 
her  political  than  her  Iheiraiy  renown. 
A  Greek  professor  was  first  appointed  at 
iParis  in  1458,  before  which  time  the  lan- 
guage had  not  beea  publicly  taught,  and 
was  little  understood.:^  Much  less  had 
Germamr  thrown  off  her  ancient  rude- 
ness. iSneas  Sylvius  indeed,  a  deliber- 
ate flatterer,  extols  every  circumstance 
in  the  social  state  of  that  country ;  but 
Oampano,  the  papal  legate  at  Ratisbon  in 
'1471,  exclaims  against  the  barbarism  of 
a  nation  where  very  few  possessed  any 
learning,  none  any  elegance.^  Yet  the 
•progress  of  inteUectutd  cultivation,  at 
least  in  the  two  former  countries,  was 
uniform,  though  silent ;  libraries  became 
more  numerous,  and  books,  after  the 
-happy  invention  of  paper,  though  still 
very  scarce,  might  be  copied  at  l^ss  ex- 
pense. Many  colleges  were  founded  in 
the  English  as  well  as  foreign  universi- 
Ues  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.    Nor  can  I  pass  over  institu- 

•  Wood*8  Antiaaitite  of  Oifoid,  vol.  i,  p.  687. 
t  Roper's  Vita  Mori,  ed.  Heame,  p.  75. 


1  bubftdes  est ;  rarissimi 


X  GiOTier,  t.  it.,  p.  943 ;  see  too  p.  46. 

4  iDcradibilisiiuniiuinimbaibanes^^^ 
literas  norant,  niilli  elegantiam.— Papiensis  Epis- 
-uAm,  p.  377.  Campano*8  notion  of  elegance  was 
TkUcalous  eoOQfh.  Nobody  ever  carried  finther 
-thsipedsntic  afisetation  of  avoidmff  modem  tetms 
in  his  latinity.  Thus,  in  the  li£B  of  Bfaecioda  Men- 
tone,  be  lenders  his  meaning  almost  unintoUigible 
bf  excess  of  classical  pmity.  Brscoio  boasts  se 
•nvnquam  deoram  iminorlauum  templa  violAsee. 
Troops  committing  oatiages«fo  a  oiWareaoeused 
vifgines  veslales  inceat^sse.  in  we  leras  of 
4ieatiea,  he  emplogrs  the  old  ftoman  forms;  eieici- 
^tmn  tn^jicita-Vippida  pontificis  smito,  dtc.  -And 
Tmith.  a  moat  ahwird  .pedantry,  the  ecdeaiasticaL 
«late  is  called  Romanam  imperimn.--OampaBi 
Vita  Biaccii,  in  Muratori,  Sttripl  Asr.  ItaL,  t.   ' 


iMHiB  that  have  so  emineiitly  contributed 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  this  coimtiy^ 
and  that  still  continue  to  exercise,  so  con- 
spicuous an  influence  over  her  taste  wad 
knowiedge,  as  the  two  great  schools  of 
grammatical  leammg,  Winchester  and 
Eton;  the  one  founded  by  WilUam  of 
Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  m  1373 ; 
the  other,  in  1433,  by  King  Heniy  the 
Sixth.* 

But  while  the  learned  of  Italy  were  ea- 
gerly exploring  their  recent  ac-  inTwm— 
•quisitions  of  manuscripts,  deoi-  ^  i«^attai 
phered  with  difficulty,  and  slowly  circula- 
ted from  hand  to  hand,  a  few  obscure  Ger- 
mans had  gradually  perfected  the  most  in^ 
portant  discovery  recorded  in  the  annalB 
of  mankind.  The  invention  of  printing,  so 
far  from  being  the  result  of  philoaophical 
aagacity,  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
suggested  by  any  regaurd  to  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  or  to  bear  aiqr 
other  relation  than  that  of  coincidence  to 
their  revival  in  Italy.  The  question,  wl^ 
it  was  struck  out  at  that  particular  time, 
must  be  referred  to  that  dispomtion  of 
unknown  causes  which  we  call  accident. 
Two  or  three  centuries  earher,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  discovery  would 
have  been  almost  equally  acceptable. 
But  the  invention  of  paper  seems  to  have 
naturally  preceded  those  of  engraviitf 
and  printing.  It.  is  generally  agreeoi 
that  playiag  carde,  which  have  been 
traced  far  back  in  the  fourteenth  centurjiu 
gave  the  first  notion  of  taking  off  impres- 
sions from  engraved  figures  ux>on  wood. 
The  second  stage,  or  rather  second  appli- 
cation of  this  art,  was  the  representation 
of  saints  and  other  religious  devices,  sev- 
eral  instances  of  which  are  still  extant 
Some  of  these  are  accompanied  with  an 
entire  page  of  illustrative  text,  cut  into 
the  same  wooden  block.  This  process 
is  indeed  fiir  removed  from  the  invention 
that  has  given  immortality  to  the  names 
of  Fust,  Schosffer,  and  Guttenburg,  yet  it 
probably  led  to  the  consideration  of 
means  whereby  it  might  be  rendered  less 
operose  and  inconvenient.  Whether 
moveable  wooden  characters  were  ever 
employed  in  any  entire  work  is  very  quse- 
tionable ;  the  opinion  that  referred  their 
use  to  Laurence  Coster  of  Haailem  not 

•  A  letter  from  Master  William  Paston  at  Stai 
(Paston  Letters,  toI.  i.,  p.  300)  pnwoe  that  Lslvi 
versifioaiion  was  tauaht  there  as  early  as  the  be 
ginning  ef  Edward  IV.*s  reign.  It  is  true  tbst  Ihs 
-specimen  herather^^roudly  exhibits  doss  not  mooh 
differ  fieen  whet  we  denomiBate  nonsense  tenss. 
•Bnt  -a  rnese  material  obsersation  is,  Uist  the  aoas 
of 'Country  gentleraen  liTiag  at  a  coosidenUe  dis- 
tencewere  already  esat  tOcimUic  scboolsibf.gnB- 
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having  stood  the  test  of  more  accurate 
investigation.  They  appear,  however, 
in  the  capital  letters  of  some  earl^  print- 
ed books.  But  no  expedient  of  this  kind 
could  have  fqlfiUed  the  great  purposes 
of  this  invention,  until  it  was  perfected 
by  founding  metal  types  in  a  matrix  or 
mould,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
printing,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts 
that  bear  some  analogy  to  it. 
The  first  book  th^t  issued  from  the 

Sresses  of  Fust  and  his  associates  at 
[entz  was  an  edition  of  the  Vulffate, 
commonly  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  a 
copy  having  been  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary that  owes  its  name  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin  at  Paris.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  between  the  years 
1450  aad  1455.*  In  1457  an  edition  of 
the  Psalter  appeared,  and  in  this  the  in- 
vention was  announced  to  the  worid  in  a 
boasting  colophon,  though  certainly  not 
unreasonably  bold.f  Another  edition  of 
the  Psalter,  one  of  an  ecclesiastical  book, 
Durand's  account  of  liturgical  offices,  one 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  Y., 
and  one  of  a  popular  treatise  on  general 
science,  called  tne  CathoUcon,  fill  up  the 
interval  till  1462,  when  the  second  Mentz 
Bible  proceeded  from  the  same  printers.} 
This,  m  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the  ear- 
liest book  in  which  cast  types  were  em- 
ployed ;  those  of  the  Ma^arme  BiUe  hav- 
ing been  cut  with  the  hand.  But  this  is 
a  controverted  point.  In  1465,  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
Offices,  the  first  tribute  of  the  new  art  to 
polite  literature.  Two  pupils  of  their 
school,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  mi- 
grated the  same  year  into  Italy,  and 
printed  Donatus's  grammar,  and  the  works 
of  Lactantius,  at  the  monastery  of  Subi- 
aco   in  the  neighbourhood   of  Rome.( 


*  De  Bare,  t#  L,  p.  30;  Several  cq>ie8  of  thi« 
book  have  come  to  ughfc  since  its  discovery. 

t  Idem,  t.  i.,  p.  71. 

t  M6m.  de  FAcad.  des  iDBcrxptionB,  t  ziv..  p. 
366.  Another  edition  of  the  Bible  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  b;^  Pfister  at  Banftwrg  in  1450. 

^  Tiraboschi,  t  vl,  p.  140. 


Venice  had  the  honour  of  extending  her 
patronage  to  John  of  Spira,  the  first  who 
applied  the  art  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
the  publication  of  classical  writers.* 
Several  Latin  authors  came  forth  from 
his  press  in  1470;  and  during  the  next 
ten  years,  a  multitude  of  editions  were 
published  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
Though,  as  we  may  judjge  from  their 
present  scarcity,  these  editions  were  by 
no  means  numerous  in  respect  of  impres- 
sions, yet,  contrasted  with  the  dilatory 
process  of  copying  manuscripts,  they 
were  like  a  new  mechanical  power  in 
machinerjr,  and  gave  a  wonderfully  ac- 
celerated impulse  to  the  intellectusu  cul- 
tivation of  mankind.  From  the  era  of 
these  first  editions  proceeding  from  the 
Spiras,  Zarot,  Jansen,  or  Sweynheim, 
and  Pannartz,  literature  must  be  deemed 
to  have  altogether  revived  in  Italy.  The 
sun  was  now  fully  above  the  horizon, 
though  coimtries  less  fortunately  circum- 
stanced did  not  immediately  catch  his 
beams;  and  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning  in  France  and  England  cannot 
be  considered  as  by  any  means  effectual 
even  at  the  eiq)iration  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  this  point,  however,  I  close 
the  present  chapter.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  the  middle  a^es,  according  to 
the  date  which  I  have  &ed  for  their  ter- 
mination in  treating  of  pohtical  history, 
might  well  invite  me  by  their  brilliancy 
to  dwell  upon  that  golden  morning  of 
Italian  hterature.  But,  in  the  history  of 
letters,  they  rather  appertain  to  the  mod- 
em than  the  middle  period ;  nor  would  it 
become  me  to  trespass  upon  the  ex- 
hausted patience  of  my  readers  by  re- 
peating what  has  been  so  often  and  so  re- 
cently told,  the  stoty  of  art  and  learning 
that  has  employed  the  comprehensive  re- 
search of  a  Tiraboschi,  a  6inguen6,  and 
a  Roscoe. 


*  Sanuto  mentions  an  order  of  the  senate  in 
1460,  that  John  of  Spira  should  print  the  epistles 
of  TuUy  and  Pliny  for  five  years,  and  that  no  one 
else  should  do  sa — Script.  Rerum  Italic.,  t.  zziL, 
p.  1180. 
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Abbamidbb,  khaliflb  of  the  dynastj  of,  263;  de- 
dine  of  their  power,  ib. 

Abelaid  (Peter),  biographical  notice  of;  S83. 

Acre,  commercial  proei>erit^  of,  479,  and  no<t. 

Acts  of  parliament,  an  ill-digeated  mass  of  legisla- 
tive enactments,  348, 349 ;  content  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  necessary  to  pass  them,  376. 

Adrian  IV.  (nope),  insolent  conduct  of,  286;  the 
only  Englishman  that  eter  sat  in  the  papal  chair, 
ib. 

Adventurers  (military)*  companies  of,  formed,  180; 
and  organised  by  Oiiamten,  ib. ;  ratages  of  the 
great  company,  ib. ;  aecoont  of  the  company  of 
St  George,  182. 

Advocates  of  the  church,  their  oflke,  86 ;  to  con- 
vents, their  powets  and  functions,  ib. 

Agnes  Sorel  (mistress  of  Charles  VII.),  not  such 
probably  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  54,  note. 

Agriculture,  wretched  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages, 
471 ;  partioulariy  in  England,  495,  496 ;  in  some 
de^e,  however,  proffreesive,  494,  496 ;  its  con- 
dition in  France  and  Italy,  496,  497. 

Aids  (feudal),  in  what  cases  due,  80 ;  when  due 
and  how  levied  in  England,  under  the  Norman 
kings,  338. 339 ;  not  to  be  imposed  without  the 
consent  ot  parliament,  342. 

Albans  (St),  when  first  represented  in  parliament, 
367, 368. 

Albeit,  archduke  of  Austria,  oppresees  the  Swiss, 
246;  his  death,  ib. 

Albert  II.  (emperor  of  Germany),  jnign  of,  237. 

Albigeoia,  crusade  against,  29 ;  their  tenets,  504, 
505,  and  noUg. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon,  adopted  by  Joanna  H.,  ooeen  of 
Naples,  189 ;  ascends  the  throne,  190;  wrms  an 
alliance  with  Milan,  ib. ;  joins  the  qnadrui>Ie 
league  of  1465, 191 ;  his  death  and  character,  ib. 

hihta.  the  Great,  extent  of  his  dominions,  319; 
was  not  the  inventor  of  trial  by  jury,  326—327 ; 
nor  of  the  law  of  frankpledge,  327,  328. 


Alice  Ferrers  (mistress  of  Edward  III . ),  parlia 
ary  proceedmgs  against,  380 ;  repealed,  ib. ;  agam 
impeached,  381. 

Alienation  of  lands,  fines  on,  78, 79. 

Alienations  in  mortmain,  restrained  in  variouaparts 
of  Europe,  801. 

Aliens,  liable  for  each  other's  debts,  483. . 

Allodial  lands,  nature  of,  65 ;  when  changed  into 
feudal  tenures,  72. 

Alvaro  de  Luna,  power  and  &U  of,  206. 

Amalfi  (republic  of),  notice  of,  479;  the  mariner'a 
compass  not  invented  there,  481 ;  the  Fandects, 
whether  discovered  there,  520. 

Anglo-Norman  government  of  England,  tyranny  of, 
837 ;  its  exactions,  338 ;  general  taxes,  ib. ;  rights 
of  legislation,  339 ;  laws  and  chsrters  of  the  An- 
glo-Noraian  kinga,  340 ;  atate  of  the  constitution 
mider  Henry  III.,  342 ;  courts  of  justice,  345— 
347. 

Anglo-Saxons,  historical  sketch  of,  319, 320 ;  infio- 
eiioe  of  pfovindal  governots,  321 :  distiibution 


of  the  people  into  ihanes  and  eeoris,  ib. ;  their 
wittenagemot,  322,  323 ;  judicial  power,  323 ;  di- 
vision into  counties,  hunareds,  and  tithings,  ib. ; 
their  county  court,  and  suits  therein,  324,  325 ; 
trial  by  jury,  325;  law  of  frankpledge.  327; 
whether  tne  system  of  feudal  tenures  was  known 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  329—332. 

Andrew  (king  of  Naples^  murder  of,  187. 

Anion.  See  Charles  (count  of  Anion).  Anna 
(dutchess  of  Britany)  married  by  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  63. 

Antrustions,  leudes,  or  fideles,  of  the  FVank  empire, 
rank  and  dignity  of,  68 ;  wcie  considered  as  no- 
ble, 70. 

Appanages,  nature  of,  57. 

Appeals  for  denial  of  justice  in  France,  account  of, 
1 10 :  the  true  date  of,  ib.,  neu. 

Appeals  to  the  Roman  see,  when  established,  271, 
272. 

Arabia,  state  of,  at  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  249. 

Aragon  (kingdom  of),  wnen  founded,  198 ;  its  pop- 
Utfition,  219,  note ;  its  constitution,  218 ;  origi- 
nallv  a  sort  of  regal  aristocracy,  ib. ;  privileges 
of  the  ricoe  hombres  or  barons,  ib. ;  of  the  lower 
nobility,  ib. ;  of  the  burgesses  and  peasantry,  ib. ; 
liberties  of  the  Aragoneee  kingdom,  ib. ;  general 
privilege  of  1283,  219;  privilege  of  union,  ib. ; 
when  abolished,  229 ;  office  of  justiciary,  when 
established,  ib. ;  office  and  power  of  the  justicia- 
ry, 290, 221,  223;  rights  of  legislation  and'taxa 
tion,  ib. ;  cortes  of  ATag;on,  224;  popular  repre- 
sentation more  ancient  in  Arsgon  than  in  any 
other  monarchy,  ib.,  note;  pM>lice,  225;  union  of 
this  kingdom  with  Castile,  ib. 

Arbitration,  determination  of  suite  by,  prevalent  in 
the  church,  265,  266. 

Archenfeld  (manor  of),  private  feuda,  allowed  in  by 
custom,  352i  note. 

Archers  (English),  superiority  of,  41,  42 ;  their  pay. 
52 ;  were  employed  by  Wilham  the  Conqueror, 
183. 

Architecture  (civil),  state  of,  in  England,  488—490; 
in  France,  490 ;  in  Italy,  ib. 

Architecture  (ecclesiastical),  state  of,  492—494. 

Ardoin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  elected  king  of  Italv,  127. 

Aristotle,  writings  of,  first  known  in  Europe 
throorii  the  Spanish  Arabs,  526,  naU ;  his  wri- 
tings ul  underrtood  and  worse  translated  by  the 
schoolmen,  587 ;  irreligion  the  consM^uence  of 
the  unbounded  admiration  of  his  writings,  52Q, 
and  note. 

Armagnacs,  faction  of,  49 ;  their  proceedings,  49, 5a 

Armorial  bearings,  origin  of,  85,  86. 

Armorican  republic,  exiatence  of,  questionable,  17, 
and  «•!«•. 

Arms  (defensive),  of  (he  fifteenth  century,  182, 183. 

Army  (English),  pay  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
62,122,Ml«. 

Army  (French).— A  standing  army  first  eitabUahed 
by  Charlea  Vli.,  122, 123. 

Afla,  invasion  of,  by  the  Karismians  and  Moguls 
257. 

Assembliee.    See  Legidative  Assembliaa. 
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Anize,  jnttices  o£;  when  mititated,  346;  their 

functions  and  powers,  346,  347. 
Augustine  (St.),  specimen  of  the  kMuteroos  poetry 

of,  457,  note. 
Aulic  council,  powers  and  jurisdiction  of,  242. 
Auspicius  (bishop  of  Toul),  specimen  of  the  Latin 

poetry  ot,  458,  note. 
Auxiliary  verb  (active),  probable  cause  o^  456, 457. 
Avignon,  Roman  see  removed  to,  304 ;  rayacity  of 

the  Avignon  popes,  306, 307. 
Azincourt,  battle  of,  51,  and  note, 

B. 

Bacon  (Roger),  singular  raeemblance  between  lum 
and  Lord  Bacon^  539,  nou  ;  specimen  of  bia  phi- 
losophical spirit,  ib. 

Baltic  trade,  state  of,  477 ;  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Hanseatic  league,  477,  478. 

Btoking,  origin  oi,  484 ;  account  of  various  Italian 
banks,  485. 

Bagdad,  khali&  of,  account  of,  253,  253. 

Barbarians,  uuoads  of,  one  cause  of  the  decline  of 
literature  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 453,  454. 

Bardas  (Cesar),  eSbrts  ot,  to  revive  classical  liter- 
ature m  Greece  547,  note, 

Barnstaple  (borough  of),  when  first  repreaented  io 
parliament,  368, 369. 

Baronies  (English),  inquiry  into  the  nature  of,  357 ; 
theory  of  Selden,  that  tenaota  in  chief  by  knight- 
service  were  narliamentary  barons  by  reason  of 
their  tenure,  io. ;  theory  of  aladoz,  that  they  were 
distinct,  ib. ;  observationa  on  both,  357,  358; 
whether  mere  tenaota  in  chief  attended  parlia- 
ment under  Henry  111.,.  358, 359. 

Barons  (Aragonese),  privileges  of^  218. 

Barons  of  rrance,  right  of  private  war  exercised 
by  them,  94 ;  legislative  asaemblies  occasionally 
held  by  them,  99 ;  account  of  their  courta  of 
justice,  108, 109;  trial  by  combat  allowed  in  cer- 
tain cases,  109,  110. 

Barrister,  moderate  fees  of,  in  the  fifteenth  oentu- 
iy,500. 

Basle,  proceedings  of  the  conncil  of,  311. 

Bedford  (duke  ot%  regent  of  France  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Henry  VL,  52 ;  his  character,  ib. :  causes 
of  his  success,  ib. ;  his  progress  anested  by  the 
jriege  of  Orleans*  53. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  245. 

Benedict  XUL  (pope),  contested  election  of,  306, 
309 ;  deposed  at  the  council  of  Pisa*  309. 

Benefices,  grants  of  land  so  called,  70;  their  ex- 
tent, 70— 72. 

Benefices  (ecclesiastical),  gross  sale  of  in  the  elev- 
enth centorvt  279 ;  Bonilaee,  marquis  of  Tuscan 
ny,  flogged  by  an  sbbot  for  selling  benefices,  280, 
note;  presentation  to  them  in  all  cases  claimed 
by  the  popee,  205. 

Benevolences,  when  first  taken  tn  England,  440^ 

Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  put  W  death  by  Looia  tiys 
Debonair,  23. 

Bianchi,  a  set  of  enthusiasts,  notios  of,  464. 

Bills  in  partiaraeBt^  power  of  originating  dained  bf 
the  house  of  commons,  402 — 104. 

Bishops,,  eoclesiaslical  jurisdiction  o^  26fr;  their 
political  power,  206;  their  pretensions  in  the 
ninth  centorf,  268,  260 ;  remarks  on  the  suppo- 
sed concession  of  the  title  of  universal  bishop  to 
the  bishops  of  Romer371, 2r72,  noiat;  encroaehr 
monta  of^the  popes  on  the  bishops,  274;  how 
elected  in  the  early  aces,  279 ;  were  noninatad 
by  the  Maiovingian  French  kings,  and  by  the 
emperors  ot  Germany  of  the  house  of  Sanmy,  ib», 
and  note ;  in  England  weia  appointed  iB.the  wil- 
tonagemot  before  the  conquest,  and  afterward  by 
oosent  of  pariianteQt,  i^;  mi  Fcanca  ittceifad. 


Smperor  ( 
bishops  of  Rome  electeo  by  the  citizens^uod  c 
firmed  by  the  emperors,  ib. ;  not  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  untU  confirmed  by  the 
popes,  285 ;  papal  encroachmenta  on  thefreiBdom 
of  episcopal  elections,  294 ;  right  of  to  a  seat  io 
parhament  considered,  355;  iuve  a  right  to  be 
tried  by  the  peers,  ib.,  noU ;  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  capital  cases,  though  that  right  is  now  abro- 
gated by  non-claim  and  contrary  precedents,  356, 
note. 

Boocanegra  (Shnon),  elected  the  first  doge  of  Ge 
noa,  171. 

Bocland,  na^re  of,  329 ;  analogy  between  it  and 
freehold  land,  ib. ;  to  what  burdens  subject,  33a 

Bohemia,  account  of  the  constitution  of,  243 ;  no- 
tice of  the  kinga  of  the  )ioqsb  of  Lnxemhonrg, 
ib. ;  war  with  the  Hussites  in  that  country,  344» 

Bologna  university,  account  oi;  524. 

Bond  of  ieliowship,  abstract  of  a  curiooa  one,  36s, 

Boniface  (St),  the  apostle  of  Gennany,  devotion  of 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  272. 

Boniface  VIII.  (pope),  character  of,  301 ;  bia  uia- 
putes  with  Edwud  I.,  king  of  England,  302 ;  and 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  ib. ;  is  ar- 
rested by  him,  304;  hia  death,  ib. ;  the  papal 
power  declines  after  his  deeeaoe,  ib. 

Bookf,  scarcity  of,  in  the  dark  ues,  460;  acooani 
of  the  principal  collections  of;  643;  nolicea-of 
eady  printed  books,  540. 

Booksellers,  condiiioa  of,  during  the  middle  agaa, 
542,ii«tf. 

Boroughs,  cause  of  summoning  deputies  from,  370 : 
nature  of  piescriptive  boroughs,  406, 407 ;  power 
of  the  sharitf  to  omit  boraughs,  407, 4(08;  reloc- 
tanoe  of  boroughs  to  send  members,  408 ;  vrho 
the  electors  in  boroughs  were,  400. 

Bonrgeoiaies^  how  distinguishediirom  eonmanitia^ 
117,  note. 

Braccio  di  Montone,  rivalry  of,  with  Sfona,  las. 

Brethren  of  the  White  Caps,  i&snrrsctionof,  464i 

Bretigni,  peaoe  of,  43 ;  rupture  of  it,  45. 

Britany  (dutehy  of),  state  of,  at  the  acceasifln  of 

,  Charles  VUI.  to  the  thnmeof  Franoe,  62 ;  Anne 
dutchess  of  Britany,  married  by  Chariea  VlU-ot 
France,  63. ' 

Bfitons  (native),  reduced  to  slavei^  by  the  Saxona,. 
322. 

Bruges,  state  of,  in  ttie  fomteenth  oenUiry,  475^ 

Borgesses,  state  of,  in  Aiagon,  218 ;  in  England, 
363 ;  charters  of  incorporation  granted  to  tfacas, 
364^  365 ;  were  firat  summoned  to  parhameoi  in 
the  49th  of  Hen^  III.,  366;  whether  St  Albmm 
sent  representatives  before  that  tune,  367;  er 
Barnstaple,  368:  cauaeaof  aummoniBg  bargsas 
as,  370;  rates  of  their  wa^ea,  and  how  paid,  406. 

Burgesses,  why  and  when  ohoaen  to  serve  in  par- 
liament, 406,  407. 

Burgundy  and  Orteans,  foctiona  of;  40 ;  the  Doke 
of  Orieana  muidend  by  the  faction,  of  Burgmi- 
dy,  ib. ;  civil  wars  between  the  partiaay  ib. ;  as- 

.    sassination  of  the  Doha  of  Bnrgundy,  50. 

Bntgondy  (houae  of),  ita  vast  aoquiaitiona,  56 
character  and  designs  of  Chariea,  doke  of  Bor- 
gundy,  59 ;  insuboidinatieaof  the  Flamish  dtiaa. 
part  of  his  territory,  ib. 

C. 

Calais  (citizens  of%  their  wratdiedaaaa»  43,  aaii 

treaty  of,  ib. 
CaJixtines,  aocooaft  of,  and  of  their  taoata,  244. 
Calixtos  It.  (pope),  concoidat  at,  reapectiag  inasa- 

titures,  283. 
Canon  law,  origin  and  progieaa  o^SOOi 
Capet  (Hbs^);  aaeenda  the  throne  of  Fra»»».14 
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■nliqiiity  of  this  £mbu1j,  ih.,  iMfi;  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  ib. ;  eiteot  of  his  domininn 
and  power,  26,  27. 

Capitular  elections,  when  introduced,  284. 

GaraccioU,  the  favourite  of  Joanna,  queen  of  Ma- 
ples, 189 ;  assassinated,  100,  noU. 

Garlovjogian  dynasty,  accession  of,  to  the  throne 
of  France,  17 ;  decline  of  this  fiimily,  24. 

Castile  (kingdom  of)i  when  foonded,  109 ;  finally 
united  with  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  201 ;  civil  dis- 
turbances of  Cascue,  203;  reign  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  203,  204;  of  the  house  of  Tmstaiaare, 
204 ;  rei^  of  John  11.,  ib. ;  of  Henry  IV.,  205  ; 
constitution  of  Castile,  206 ;  succeasion  to  the 
crown,  ib. ;  national  councils,  ib. ;  admission  of 
deputies  from  towns,  ib. ;  spiritual  wad  temporal 
nobilitv  in  coites,  207;  right  of  taxation,  206; 
control  of  the  cortes  over  the  expenditure,  210 ; 
.  fonns  of  the  coites,  211 ;  their  nghts  in  legisla* 
tion,  ib. ;  other  rights  of  the  cortes,  212 ;  council 
of  Castile,  213 ;  administmtion  of  justice,  ib. ; 
violent  actions  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Caatile, 
214 ;  confederacies  of  the  nobility,  215 ;  union 
of  Castile  with  Aragon,  225;  papal  eocroech- 
raents  vesUrained  in  tbai  kingdom,  314. 

Castles,  BoBan»  tiacea  of  in  Britain,  488 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  baronial  castles,  ib. ;  successive  im- 
provements in  them,  ifa^ ;  aocomit  of  casteUated 
mansions,  489. 

Castruccio  Castracani,  notice  of,  151. 

Catalonia  (principality),  government  o^  224, 225; 
state  of  Its  commerce  and  manufactusee,  480l 

Catharists,  tenets  and  practices  of,  506L 

Cauraini,  a  tribe  of  money  dealen,  notice  of,  484, 
note. 

Cavelry,  practice  of,  to  dismount  in  action,  18X 

Centenanus,  or  hundredaiy,  fuactioos  of;  107. 

Ceorls,  condition  of,  under  the  Anglo- Saxons,. 321 ; 
identity  of  tiMn  with  the  wNoni  and  bcndariiiof 
Domesday  Book,  322. 

Cerda  (Dominic  de)v  justiciary  of  Aragon,  intrepid 
conduct  of,  222 ;  and  of  Juan  de  Cenla,  21K3, 223. 

Charlemagne  (king  of  France),  conquen  Lombar* 
dy,  20;  pari  of  Spain,  ib. ;  and  Saxony,  21 ;  ex- 
tent of  his  domimoDs,  ib. ;  his  coronation  mm  em- 
peror, ib. ;  character,  22;  legislative  assemblies 
held  by  him,  97 ;  account  of  the  scheme  of  juris- 
diction  established  by  him,  107 ;  estabiiabea  pay- 
ment of  titbes  in  France,  263 ;  vigorously  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church, 
267 ;  coukl  not  write,  450,  and  noU ;  established 
public  schools,  523. 

Gbsries  IV.  (king  of  France),  30^     , 

Charles  the  Fat  (king  of  Fraaee),  UMotent  treat- 
ment of,  by  Pope  John  VUL,  277. 

Charies  V.  (king  q£  France^  leatoreathat  eoontry 
from  her  losses,  46 ;  expels  the  English  thence, 
ikk 

Charles  VL,  accession  of>  to  the  throne  of  Fnnce, 
46 ;  state  of  the  country  during  his  minority,  47 ; 
groes  misapplication  of  the  revenue,  46;  reme- 
dial ordinaaoe  of,  105 ;  assumes  the  foil  powor, 
48 ;  hie  derangement,  ibw ;  taotions  and  civil  wars, 
4l^y  calamitous  state  of  Ftaoce  during  the  n- 
mainder  of  his  rei^  50,  51 ;.  Us  death,  58. 

Charles  VU.,  aooession  of;  to  the  throne  of  France, 
52 ;  character  of,  53 ;  engagea  Scottish  anxtlia- 
riee  at  a  high  rate,  52, 53 ;  retrieves  his  aflairs, 
54 ;  is  reconciled  t»the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ib. ; 
state  of  France  during  the  latter  pail  of  his  rsign, 
55 ;  sabseqnentevants  of  his  ivign,  55, 56 ;  states- 
general  convoked  by  hioB^  JMI5 ;  his  pretenskms 
upon  Raly,  k96. 

Cbarlea  VIII.  asewds  thr  throne  of  France,  62 ; 
marries  the  Dutchess  of  BiiCan^  6B ;  and  eon- 
enlifkifee  Fvnoa  into  one-gnat  kingdoav  ib. ;  hia 
pretensions  to  thfrkittgdontoi  Naples,  k96t  MO. 


Charies  the  Bad  (Idngr  of  NavaneJ;  unprincipled 

character  and  cobdoct  o£,  42. 
Charles  (count  of  AnjouV,  conquers  Naples  and 

Sicily,  149 ;  aspires  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ib. ; 
allionof  5"    ' 


rebelli 


'  Sicily  against  him,  186;  war  in  con- 


seouence,  187. 

Charles  IV.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  236 ; 
account  of  the  golden  bull  isaoea  by  hun,  ib. 

Charles  (duke  of  Burgundy),  character  of;  59;  in- 
subordination of  his  Flemish  subjects,  ib. ;  his 
smbitious  projects,  60 ;  invadee  S witseriand,  and 
is  twice  defeated,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  dutcky 
of  Bunundy  claimed  by  Loois  XI.,  ib. 

Chartered  towns,  when  first  incorporated  in  France, 
116;  their  privileges,  116,  117,  tuOt;  causes  of 
their  incorporation,  117;  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  charier  of  Laon,  ib. ;  extent  of  their  priv- 
ileges, 118;  their  connexion  with  the  King  of 
France,  ib. ;  independence  of  the  maritime  towns, 
119 ;  account  of  the  chartered  towns  or  commu 
nities  in  Spain,  200 ;  progress  of  them  in  Eng 
fatnd,  362—366 ;  particularly  London,  366,  366. 

Charters  of  the  Norman  kings,  sccount  of;  340 ; 
abstract  of  Hagna  Charta,  341,  342;  confima» 
tion  of  charters  by  Edward  L,  36^ 

CbAtelaina,  rank  of,  87. 

Chaucec,  account  of,  541 ;  character  of  his  faetxy, 
ib. 

Chief  juetioiary  of  EngjhiiMJ,  power  and  functions 
of,  345,  iMSr. 

Childien,  crusade  oA  463,  not€,. 

Childerie  UI.,  king  of  FBOCcdepoaed  hy  Pepin, 
and  confined  in  a  convent,  20. 

Chimneys,  when  invented;  4U. 

Chilperic  (king  of  the  Frwha),  literatare  of,  45a 

Chivalry,  origin  of,  509;  itecennenon  with  feudal 
aervicee,  511 ;  thatoonnezion  broken,  ib. ;  effecta 
of  the  cruaadee  on  chivalry,  ib. ;  connexion  of 
ehivaiiy  with  religion^  ih. ;  and  with  gallantry. 
512.;  the  morals  of  chivalry  not  always  the  most 
pure,  513;  virtues  deemed  easential  to  chivalry, 
514 ;  resemblance  between  chivalrous  and  east- 
ern manners^  51&;  evile  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  ib. ;  cireumstsoces  tending  to  pro- 
mote it,  516 ;  regular  education,  ib. ;  encourage- 
ment of  prince%  ib.;  tournaments,  516,  517: 
privileges  of  knighthood,  617;  connexion  or 
chivalry  with  mihtaiy  sendees,  518 ;  decline  of 
chivalry,  519. 

Christianity,  embraced  by  the  Saxons,  2L 

Chroniclers  (oM  English),  notice  of,  540. 

Church,  wealth  o<;  under  the  Roman  empife,  261 ; 
increased  sfter  its  subversion,  261,  262;  some- 
times improperly  acquired,  262;  when  endowed 
with  tithee,  263,  264 ;  spoliation  of  church  prop- 
eity,  264 ;  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
ninth  century,  266. 

Chnreh  lands,  exempted  flmn  ordinarj  jurisdic- 
tion, 106. 

Ctaxpie  Ports^  represented  in  parliament  in  1246, 
367,  wti; 

Circles  instituted  in  Germany,  and  why,  342. 

Civil  law,  reviiral  o^  fifiO;  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  521 ;  its  influence  on  the  laws  of  France 
and  Germany,  ib. ;  its  introduction  into  England; 
588;  the  eMer  civiUans  little  regarded,  ib. ;  tfaa 
acience  itself  on  the  decline,  ib. 

Civil  wars  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  447 ; 
did  not  materially  aflbct  national  prosperity,  478.- 

CIsssic  authors  neglected  by  the  church  during  the 
dark  agee,  453,  542;  account  of  the  revival  of 
clhssical  litemtBre,.542;  causes  that  contributed 
fi»ita  diiftWDttv  5«»-A44 ;  efforts  of  Cesar  Bar- 
das  in  reviving  classical  literature  in  Greece,  547, 
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Clement  VII.  (pope),  conteeted  election  of,  306. 

Clergy,  state  of,  under  the  feudal  eystem,  68 ;  their 
wealth  under  the  Roman  empire,  261 ;  iiicreaBed 
after  ita  subversion,  261 ,  262 ;  sometimes  improp- 
erly acquired,  262 ;  sources  of  their  wealth,  263 : 
spoliation  of  church  property,  264;  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction,  265 ;  their  political  power,  266 ; 
were  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  eepe- 
cially  of  Charlemagne,  267 ;  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  ninth  century,  266 ;  corruption 
of  their  morals  in  the  tenth  century,  277;  neglect 
of  celibacy,  278 ;  their  simony  in  the  eloTenth 
century,  282 ;  taxation  of  them  by  the  popes,  206 ; 
state  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  twelfth 
century.  297 ;  immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy, 
296 ;  endeavours  made  to  repress  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  England,  299 ;  were  less  vigorous  in 
France,  300 ;  restrainta  on  alienations  in  mort- 
main, 301 ;  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  restrained, 
316 ;  originally  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons,  389,  nou  ;  ignorance  of  the  clergy  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  460 ;  their  vices,  467,  468. 
See  also  Bishops,  Popes. 

Clovis,  king  of  tne  Franka,  invades  and  conquers 
Gaul,  17 ;  embraces  Christianity,  18:  his  victo- 
ries, ib. ;  his  descendants,  ib. ;  their  degeneracy, 
19  ;'tbey  are  deposed  by  Pepin,  20 ;  provincial 
government  of  the  French  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Clovis,  67 ;  his  limited  authority,  68. 

Coin,  changes  in  the  value  of,  497— SOD. 

Coining  of  money,  a  privilege  of  the  vassals  of 
France,  93;  regulations  oi  various  sovereigns 
concerning  this  right,  ib. 

Combat  (trial  by),  in  what  cases  allowed,  100 ;  how 
fought,  1 10 ;  decline  of  this  practice.  111,  112. 

Comines  f  Philip  de),  his  character  of  Louis  XI.,  62. 

Commendation  (personah,  origin  and  nature  of,  74 ; 
distinguished  troro  feuoal  tenure,  ib. 

Commerce,  progress  of,  in  Germany,  474 :  of  Flan- 
ders, ib. ;  of  England,  475, 476-478 ;  the  Baltic 
trade,  477 ;  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
479. 

Commerce  (foreign),  state  oC  in  the  daik  ages,  473. 

Commission  of  reform,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
proceedings  of,  385—387. 

Commodian,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, specimens  of  the  versification  of,  457,  note. 

Common  law  (English),  origin  of,  347,  348. 

Common  Pleas,  court  of,  when  instituted,  347. 

Commons.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Communities,  when  first  incorporated  in  France, 
1 16 ;  their  pnwnss,  116, 1 17 ;  in  Spain,  1 16, 117, 
note,  200;  in  England,  364,  365,  and  nofet. 

Commutation  of  penances,  468,  409. 

Companies  of  ordonnance,  instituted  by  Charles 
VII.,  56,  122, 123 ;  their  design,  56. 

Compass.    See  Mariner's  Compass. 

Compositions  for  murder,  antiquity  of,  04,  nets; 
prevailed  under  the  feudal  system,  66. 

Concordats  of  Aschaffenborg,  account  of,  313, 314. 

Condemnation  (illegal),  instances  of,  rare  in  Eng- 
land, 428,  429. 

Condottieri  or  military  adventurers  in  Italy,  notice 
of,  161, 162. 

Conrad  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  227. 

Conrad  11.,  sumamed  the  Salic,  elected  emperor, 
128,  228 ;  edict  of,  74. 

Conrad  III.  elected  emperor,  230. 

Conrad  IV.,  accession  of,  to  the  imperial  throne, 
143 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Conradin  (son  of  Conrad  IV.,  king  of  Naples),  cru- 
elly put  to  death  by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  140. 

Conscription  (military),  oppressive  under  Charle- 
magne, 24. 

Consolato  del  Mare,  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  ori- 
gin and  date  of,  481,  482,  note 

Constable  of  England,  jurisdictioD  o(  226,  SS6. 


Constance  (coondl  at),  proceedings  of,  300—311. 

Constantinople,  situation  and  state  of,  in  the  met 
enth  century,  254 ;  captured  by  the  Laihia,  256; 
recovered  by  the  Greeks,  257 ;  ita  danger  froa 
the  Turks,  259 ;  ita  faU,  ib. ;  alarm  excited  by  it 
in  Europe,  259,  260. 

Constitution  of  France,  07,  114 ;  of  Castile,  206 
215 ;  of  Aragon,  216,  219 ;  of  Germany,  235, 236^ 
240,  243;  €?  Bohemia,  243;  of  Hungary,  245- 
of  Switzerland,  247>-249 ;  of  Kngland,  donor  tbe 
Anglo  Saxon  government,  316^332;  Anglo-Nor- 
man constitution  of  Englaiv],  333—346 ;  on  the 
present  constitution  of  Kngland,  354—450. 

Continental  wars  of  £nglish  sovereigns,  efiecto  at, 
on  the  English  constitution,  429, 430. 

Copyholders,  origin  of,  437. 

Corruption  of  morals  in  the  Clergy  in  the  tenth  oett- 
tury,  277. 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  oboervatiooaon, 
454,455. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  powers  of,  224. 

Cortes  of  Castile,  constitution  of,  206 ;  deputies 
when  admitted  from  towna,  ib.;  epiritual  and 
temporal  nobility  in  cortes,  207;  their  control 
over  expenditure,  210 ;  forms  of  the  Castiliaa 
cortes,  21 1 ;  their  righta  in  legislation,  ib. ;  other 
rights  of  the  cortes,  212. 

CorvinuB.    See  Mathias  Corvinoa. 

Councils  (ecclesiastical),  of  Lyooa,  142,  231 ;  of 
Frankfort,  272 ;  of  Pisa,  309 ;  of  Cooatance,  309 
—311 ;  of  Baaie,  311,  312;  consideratiooa  on  ths 
probable  eflfects  of  holding  periodical  ecclesiaati- 
cal  councils^  312. 

Councils  (national  and  political) :— powera  of  the 
royal  council  of  the  third  race  of  French  kinga, 
98, 112;  of  Castile.  207— 213;  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  council  of  the  kinga  of  Engtand,  410— 
422. 

CounseUora  of  parliament,  how  appointed  m  Fnoee, 
114. 

Counta  Palatine,  jurisdiction  oi,  108 ;  their  jaiit 
diction  in  England,  352, 353,  Mote. 

Counta  of  Psris,  power  of,  24 ;  rank  and  power  of 
the  provincial  counta,  67 ;  this  office  originally 
temporary,  ib.,  note ;  their  nsurpatiODa,  72. 

Counties,  division  of  (in  England),  its  antiquity, 
323 ;  jurisdiction  of  county  courts,  324 ;  process 
of  a  suit  in  a  county  court,  ib. ;  impoituioe  of 
these  courto,325;  representatives  of  counties,  by 
whom  chosen,  406;  county  elections  badly  at- 
tended, 410;  the  influence  of  the  crown  upon 
them,  410,  41L 

Cours  pltoi^res,  or  parliamenta,  when  held  in 
France,  99 ;  business  transacted  in  them,  ib. 

Court-baron,  jurisdiction  of,  352,  note. 

Court  of  peers,  when  established  in  France,  112. 

Courts  of  justice  in  England,  under  the  Nonnan 
kings:— the  king's  court,  345;  the  exchequer, 
346;  of  justices  of  assise,  ib. ;  the  court  of  coai- 
mon  pleaa,  347. 

Croes-bow,  when  introduced,  163. 

Crown,  succession  to,  in  Castile,  206;  of  Ai^iun, 
218;  among  the  An^lO'Sazons,  320 ;  hereditary 
right  to,  when  esUbhshed  in  England,  349 ;  cases 
of  dispensing^ power,  claimed  and  executed  by 
the  Engliah  kings,  305 ;  influence  of,  on  coonty 
elections,  410,  411. 

Crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  20 ;  the  first  cniasde 
against  the  Saracens,  or  Turks,  31,  255 ;  means 
resorted  te  to  promote  it,  32 ;  ita  result,  33 ;  the 
second  crasade,  34 ;  the  third  crusade,  35 ;  the 
two  crosadea  of  St.  Louis,  ib. ;  another  attcmfvt- 
ed  by  Pope  Pius,  260 :  crusade  of  chiMren  in 
121 1, 463,  note ;  immorality  of  the  crusaden,  469 ; 
their  eflfecta  on  chivalry,  611. 

Curia  Regie  and  Curia  rarium,  not  difietent  finm 
the  Concilium  Region,  96  wau. 
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,  tccouDt  of  the  khalilb  of,  258. 

Dante,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  535 ;  leview  of  hie  po- 
etical character,  53ft»  536 ;  popularity  of  his  Di- 
▼ine  Comedy,  537 ;  its  probable  aoarce,  ib^  wou. 

Danphini  f  provmee  of),  hntoiical  notice  of,  63,  naU. 

Decanns,  ninctiona  of,  107. 

Decretals  forged  in  the  name  of  IsidoEe,  273, 274, 
and  note. 

Decretum  of  Gratian,  notice  of,  290. 

Degeneracy  of  the  popee  in  the  ninth  centory,  277. 

Degradation  of  morals  in  i\kB  dark  ages,  502,  503. 

Denina's  Rivolnzioni  dUtalia,  obserratioiis  on,  125, 
no$t. 

Depopulation  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
qoeror,  354 

Diet  of  Roncaglia,  133;  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Worms,  240, 241 ;  remarks  thereon,  283 ;  diet  of 
Frankfort*  established  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire,  305. 

I  of  marriage,  a  source  of  papal  power, 
:,  283;  dispensations  granted  by  the  popes  from 
the  observance  of  promiseory  oaths,  293,  204. 

Dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  instances  of,  305. 

Disseisin,  forcible  remed^jr  for,  432,  note. 

Dissensions,  sanguinary,  in  the  dtiee  of  Lombaidy, 
146,  147. 

Divorce  practised  in  France  at  pleasars,  202. 

Domain,  the  term  explained,  115,  note. 

Dominican  order,  origin  aild  progress  ol^  201  r  282. 

Duelling,  origin  of,  462, 463,  note. 

Dukes  of  iiroTincee  iu  France,  their  rank  and  power, 
67 ;  their  office  originally  temporary,  ib.,  note ; 
their  usurpations,  72;  their  progress  slower  in 
Germany  than  in  France  228 ;  partitioned  their 
dutchies  in  Germany,  ib. 


Karl,  original  meaning  of,  321,  note. 

£arl  marabal  of  England,  jurisdiction  of,  425. 

Eccelin  da  Romano,  tyranny  and  cruelty  of,  141, 
note. 

Ecclesiasticaljpower,  history  of,  during  the  middle 
ages.    See  Clergy,  Popes. 

Edeesa,  principaUty  of,  its  extent,  33,  note. 

Edicts  (royal),  when  registered  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  113. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  laws  oC  340. 

Edward  I.  (king  of  England),  accession  of,  353 ; 
disputes  of,  with  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  301 ;  con- 
firms the  charters,  354. 

Edward  III.  (king  of  jEngland),  unjust  claim  of,  to 
the  crown  of  France,' 38;  prosecutes  his  claim 
by  arms,  40 ;  causes  of  his  success,  ib. ;  charac- 
ter of  him,  and  of  his  son,  ib. ;  his  resources,  41 : 
and  victories,  41,  42;  concludes  the  peace  of 
Bretigni,  43 ;  and  the  treaty  of  Calais,  44;  re- 
marks on  his  conduct,  44,  45;  renews  the  wars 
with  France,  46;  his  death,  ib.;  dissuaded  by 
Pope  Benedict  XII.  from  taking  the  title  and 
arms  of  Fiance,  40,  n<ite ;  memorable  proceedings 
of  parliament  in  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  379, 
380 ;  by  bis  wise  measures  promoted  the  com- 
merce and  manoftctures  of  England,  476, 477. 

Edward  IV.  invades  France,  58 ;  but  is  persuaded 
to  return,  ib. ;  character  of  his  reign,  448,  449 ; 
the  first  monarch  who  levied  benevolences,  449. 

Elections  (episcopal),  freedom  of,  papal  encroach- 
ments on,  294. 

Elections  of  members  of  pariiament,  contested, 
how  determined,  405 ;  right  of  electing  knights, 
m  whom  vested,  406;  elections  of  burgesses, 
how  anciently  conducted,  ib. ;  irregulanty  of 
county  elections,  410 ;  influence  of  the  crown 
ttpon  them,  410  411. 


Electon  (seven)  of  the  German  empire,  their  priv. 
ileges,  232, 233;  their  privileges  augmented  by 
the  Golden  Bull,  236 

Elgiva,  queen  or  mistrsss  of  King  Edwy,  case  of, 
considered,  269,  note. 

Emanation,  system  of,  528,  note. 

Emperors  of  Germany.    See  (vermany. 

Eniranchisement.    See  Manumission. 

England,  eflEects  of  the  feudal  system  in,  123 ;  arro- 
gant tyranny  of  the  hierarchy  there,  in  the  ninth 
century,  269;  attempts  made  to  depress  it,  289, 
300. 

constitution  of,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 


Ekvemment,.  318 ;  aketch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stoiY'Of  England,  318—320;  influence  of  pro- 
vincial ffovemois,  321 ;  distribution  into  thanes 
and  ceons,  321, 322 ;  British  natives,  322 ;  slaves, 
ib. ;  the  wittenagenaot,  322, 323;  judicial  power, 
323;  division  into  counties,  hunoreds,  and  tith 
ings,  ib. ;  county  court,  and  suits  therein,  324 
trial  by  jury,  325 ;  law  of  frankpledge,  327 ;  feu 
dal  t<mures,  whether  known  in  England  before 
the  conquest,  329—332. 

— —  constitution  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman 
^vemment,  332 ;  conquest  of  England  by  Will- 
iam, duke  oif  Normandy,  ib. ;  his  conduct  at  first 
moderate,  333 ;  afierward  more  tyrannical,  ib. ; 
degraded  condition  of  the  English,  ib. ;  confisca- 
tion of  tbeir  property,  334;  oevastation  and  de- 
population of  their  country,  334,  335 ;  riches  of 
the  conqueror,  335 :  his  mercenary  troops,  ib. ; 
feudal  system  established  in  England,  ib. ;  difier- 
ence  between  it  and  the  feudal  policv  in  France, 
336 ;  hatred  of  the  Normans  by  the  English,  387 ; 
tyranny  of  the  Norman  government,  ib. ;.  exac- 
tions, 338 ;  general  taxes,  ib. ;  right  of  legislation, 
339 ;  laws  and  charters  of  Norman  kings,  340 ; 
Magna  Chaurta,  341 ;  state  of  the  constitution  un- 
det  Henry  III.,  342 ;  the  king's  court,  345 ;  the 
court  of  excheouer,  346;  institution  of  justices 
of  assiie,  ib. ;  the  court  of  common  pleas,  347 , 
origin  of  the  common  law,  ib.;  character  and 
delects  of  the  English  law,  348 ;  hereditary  right 
of  the  crown  esUblished,  349;  English  gentry 
destitute  of  exclusive  privilejgfes,  350 ;  causes  of 
the  equality  among  freemen  in  England,  351. 

■*— ^—  on  the  present  constitution  of  England 
353 ;  accession  of  Edward  1.,  ib. ;  confirmation 
of  the  charters,  354 ;  the  constitution  of  parlia 
ment,  355 ;  the  spiritual  peers,  ib. ;  the  lay  peers, 
earls,  and  barons,  356  ;  whether  tenants  in  chief 
attended  parliament  under  Henry  III.,  358;  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  parliamentary  representation, 
350:  whether  the  knights  were  elected  by  free 
holders  in  general,  360 ;  progress  of  towns,  362 , 
towns  let  m  fee-farm,  363 ;  charters  of  incor^K) 
ration,  364 ;  prosperity  of  English  towns,  partic- 
ularly London,  365 ;  towns,  when  first  summon- 
ed to  parliament,  36i6;  cause  of  summoning  dep- 
uties from  boroughs,  370 ;  parliament,  when  di- 
vided into  two  houses,  371 ;  petitions  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  372;  sev- 
eral rights  established  by  the  commons  in  the 
reign  m  Edward  III.,  373 ;  remonstrances  against 
levying  money  without  consent,  373,  374 ;  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses  in  legislation  necss- 
aary,  376 ;  atatutes  distinguished  from  ordinances, 
ib. ;  advice  of  parliament  required  on  mattera  of 
war  and  peace,  378;  right  of  the  commons  to 
inquire  into  public  abuses,  379 ;  proceedings  of 
the  parliament  in  the  50th  year  of  Edward  III., 
379,  380;  great  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
conunons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  381 ;  his 
character,  384 ;  proceedings  of  parliament  in  the 
10th  year  of  Ricnard  II.,  385 ;  commission  of  re- 
form, 385,  386 ;  answers  of  the  judges  to  Rich- 
aid's  qoeations,  38^ ;  subsequent  revolution,  ib.  \ 


Ifreater  baimony  between  the  king  and  parlia* 
menl,  388 ;  dieiinkNi  «nonr  bodm  leading  peen, 
ib.;  srbitraiT  measurea  of  tbe  king,  380,  300; 
tyranny  of  lucbard,  301 ;  he  ia  depeeed  and  ene- 
ceeded  by  Henry  IV.,  ib. ;  retrospect  of  the  pro- 
pees  of  the  constitntion  under  Richard  II.,  303 ; 
Its  advances  under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ib. ; 
appropriation  of  supplies,  304 ;  attempt  to  make 
supply  depend  on  redrees  of  giievaneea,  ib. ;  le- 
gislative  rights  of  the  commons  established,  306 ; 
dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  ib. ;  interference 
of  parliament  with  the  royal  expenditure,  307 ; 
psrliament  consulted  on  all  pubMe  aflUrs  by  the 
kings  of  England,  3S0;  impeachment  of  minis- 
ters, 400  *,  iM'ivilege  of  parliament,  400, 401 ;  oon- 
tested  elections  how  determined,  405 ;  in  whom 
the  right  of  voting  for  knigkte  vested,  406;  elec- 
tion of  buivessee,  ib. ;  power  of  the  sheriff  to 
omit  borou^is,  407 ;  reluctance  of  boroaghe  to 
send  members,  408 ;  who  the  electors  in  bor- 
oughs were,  409 ;  number  of  membem  fluctua- 
ting, ib. ;  irregularity  of  eleetione^  410 ;  influeiice 
of  the  crown  upon  them,  410,  411  j  oanstitvtien 
of  the  house  or  lordsi  411 ;  baronial  tenure  re- 
quired for  lords  spiritual,  411, 412 ;  barons- criled 
by  writ,  412 ;  bannerets  summoned  to  the  boose 
of  lords,  413 ;  creation  of  peen  by  statute,  415 ; 
and  by  patent,  ib.  \  clergy  summoned  (o  parlia- 
ment, 416;  jurisdiction  of  lihe  king'i  ordinary 
council,  410 ;  character  of  the  Piantagenet  gov- 
ernment, 423 ;  preromttve,  483»  424 ;  its  excesses, 
424,425;  Sir  John  Portescve's  doctrine  as  to  the 
English  constitution,  426,  427 ;  erroneous  views 
of  Hume  respecting  the  English  constitution, 
127 ;  instances  of  illegal  condemnation  mra,  428 ; 
ntuses  tending  to  form  the  constitution,  420 ;  its 
^MB  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.*s  reign,  441 ; 
listorioal  instances  of  regencies,  441  444 :  man- 
al  derangement  of  Henry  II . ,  444 ;  Duke  oi  York 
nade  protector,  ib. ;  his  claim  to  the< 


var  or  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists,  447 ;  reign 
if  Edward  IV.,  448 ;  general  review  of  the  Eng- . 
lish  constitution,  450. 

Kagland.— State  of  the  oommeice  and  manu&c- 
tores  of  Rii^Nnd,  475, 470 ;  singularly  flourishing 
state  of  ita  -^oi.^tneroe  in  the  reigns  or  Edward  II., 
Richard  11,  l.\.  «y  lY.  and  VI.,  and  BdwaidlV., 
478. 

,  increase  of  v-^iestic  ezpendttvre  in,  du- 
ring the  fourteenth  c^*>tury,  486 :  ineflicacy  of 
sumptuary  laws,  486,  ^S7 :  state  of  civil  arehitec- 
tnre  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  488, 401>  408 ; 
furniture  of  houses,  491, 4i^;  .'^tale  of  eeelesiaa- 
tical  arehitecture,  492—404;  ^i  ^hed  sUte  of 
agriculture,  495— 497 ;  civil  law.  VkHen  hitrodu- 
ced  into  EngUnd,  522;  state  of  ilii^^Hure,  540, 
541. 

English  language,  slow  progress  of^  aocounw^  for, 
540. 

Enthusiasta,  risings  of;  in  vaiioas  porta  of  E^icik: 
during  the  dsik  ages,  463, 464. 

fiouality  of  civil  rignu  in  England^  caosee  of,  351, 

Srigena,  a  celebrated  acfaooiman,  no  pantheist^  588, 

Escheats,  nature  of,  in  the  feudal  avatem,  80. 

Sacuage,  nature  of;  and  when  introduced,  120 ;  not 
to  be  levied  without  the  conaent  of  parliament, 
342;  when  it  became  a  parliamentary  oaaaasment 
in  England,  338,  339. 

Esquires,  education  of,  516. 

EstablishmanU  of  St  Louis,  account  of;  110,  111. 

Estates  of  the  realm,  number  o^  determined,  403, 
404,  nou, 

Bthelwolf  eetablished  payment  9i  tithes  in^  Eng- 
land, 264,  eoia. 

Europe^  state  of  eociety  fai».dttinig  ike  middle  agas, 
450,  «l  sag. 


Elections  of  the  Norman  kmga  of  England,  338 
339. 

Exchequer,  oourtef,  when  instit»led»  346;  itnpnee 
en  and  jurisdktion,  ib. 

Bxcommunieation,  original  nature  of,27A ;  pamah- 
meata  and  disabilities  of  excomnnnicated  per- 
sons,  ib.,  and  ntu^  276,  note;  oreater  and  leaeaa 
excommunications,  276 ;  burisi  deniadto  tbe  an 
commanieatad,  ibk 

Expenditure  (royal)  controlled  by  the  Engiiah  par- 
liament, 397. 

Expenditure  (domeeticX  inciaase  of,  m  Italy:,  d»^ 
img  the  fourteenth  century,  485,  486;  and  m 
EnglaDd,486. 

F. 

PalceuT,  prendenee  ol^  470. 
Palae  decretale  of  laidoia,  213, 2M. 
Fealhr^  nature  o^  in  confenhig  fieii,.7&. 
Ferdmand  (king  of  Naples),  tiubulentraign  of,  101. 
Ferdhiand  (kuig  of  Amgon)  maniee  Isabella  of 

Castiia,  and  unifeaa  tfas  two  kingdoou,  225;  con- 

quere  Granada,  225^  2B64  aobeeqnaat  eaanla  af 

ma  reign,  2B8i 
Feuds,  divided  inta  pEopeF  and  immopcr,  81, 82; 
Feudal  ayateBr  history  of,  espasially  in  Flange,  64  -^ 

gradual  establishment  of  feudal  tenurea,  7D— 72 ; 

change  of  allodial  mto  feudal  temnee,  73 ;  cna- 

torn  6f  personal  commewiaiien,  73%  74;  tba prin-^ 
;    ciplea  of  a  feudal  rehutioB  investigated,  75;  cei»> 

monies  of  homage,  fealty,  and  uveefeknre,  76; 

aooount  of  fieudal  incidents^  vis.  :*->inliaK  77 ;. 

fines  on  the  alienation  of  lands,  78 ;  eeehaata  and 

forfeiture, 80;  aids,  ib.  j  wardship,  ib. ;  i 


8i;  analogies  to  ^  faadel  syatsm,  83i,84;lu 
local  extent,  84 ;  view  of  the  difivent  esdeeaof 
society  during  the  feudal  ages,  85—92 ;  privileges 
of  the  French  vassals,  93 ;  suspension  of  lests- 
lative  authority  during  the  prevalence  of  the  leu 
dal  i^stem,  96;  feu&l  eouite  of  iostioe,  108; 
trial  by  combat,  ib. ;  oaaaes  of  ttie  dedine  of  tiM« 
Ibudal  system,  113;  especiaUy  m  Franca,  lift; 
the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  crown,  ib. ,  aag- 
mentation  of  the  royal  domain,  ib. ;  the  instita- 
tion  of  free  and  chartered  towns,  116;  the  con- 
nexion d  free  towne  with  the  king,  118;  tbmm^ 
dependence  of  msritime  lownst  ib. ;  rire  commn^ 
tation  of  military  feudal  service  for  aioney,  120: 
the  emplovment  of  mereenaiy  troopa,  121 ;  anf 
the  establMimeal  of  a  regular  staiidinff  army, 
122 ;  general  view  of  the  advantagee  and  disad- 


vantages of  the  feudal  system,  123, 124 ;  mquiry 
wbetiiar  feudal  temuea  were  known  in  En^aad* 
before  the  oanquaet,  329  332 ;  thia  eyatara  es- 
tabUahed  hi.Enattmd  by  the  Angk>>Norman  kiaga, 
335 ;  diflbrancebetween  the  feudal  DoliojF  in  Bag 
land-  and  in  France,  336, 337 ;  innuence  of  the 
manner  in  which  fbndal  prineiplee  of  insnboedi- 
nation  and  reeistance  were  modified  by  the jae- 
rocativee  of  the  early  Norman  kinga  on  the  JSng- 
'^sb  constitution,  430*-432 ;  instances  of  the  ebo- 
^  of  feudal  righte  ia  England^  424,  425;  con- 
aii-xion  of  the  feudal  servicee  with  chivalry^511 ; 
wat  eonneakm  brokaut  ib. 

{Fuf,  eesectial  prineiplee  of,  T5;  oeramoniee  nasd 
in  oooferrh^a  fief,  76;  nature  of  fiefe  of  office,  82l 

Field-sports,  passion  for,  in  the  dark  agea,  470, 471. 

Finee  payable  on  the  aUanatkm  of  landa  under  the 
feudal  system,  78^  ^ 

Firesrms,  when  inveb«ed,  184;  improvements  m, 
186. 

Fiiaaa  del  dersoho,  nature  of  the  pmeasa  e^  in  the 
law  of  Aragon,  221,  and  m$e. 

Fiscal  landsi  nature  of^  Ilk 

PlagaUants,  euperetttious  pvaetieea  of,  464.. 

Flemings,  rebellion  of,  against  Uieir  sovsraign,  47 
its  cauaes,  ib.,  note  ;  their  inaabordinatkm  to  the 
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Jioate  of  BDnmidf ,  80 ;  paid  bo  taz«8  withoat 
the  consent  or  the  three  eetetes,  ib. ;  their  inde- 
pendent epirit,  ib.,  natt ;  flourishing  state  of  their 
commeroe  asid  maonfisctures,  474 ;  especially  at 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  475 ;  inducements  held  out 
to  them  to  settle  in  England,  476,  note. 

Florence  (republic  oOt  reluctantly  acknowledges 
the  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  of  Oermanir,  153, 
nou;  revolution  there  in  the  twelfth  ana  thir- 
teenth centuries,  156;  its  ffovemmeni,  ib. ;  the 
commercial  citizens  divided  into  companies,  or 
airta,  ib. ;  civil  and  oriroinal  justice,  how  admin- 
istered in  the  thirteenth  century,  ib. ;  change  in 
iis  constitution  in  the  fourteenth  century,  167 , 
the  gonfaloniers  of  justice  when  introduced,  158 ; 
rise  of  tin  plebeian  nobles,  159 ;  Walter  de  Bfi- 
enne,  duke  of  Athens,  appointed  signior  of  Flor- 
ence, )b. ;  his  tyranny,  160;  he  abdicates  his 
-aigniory,  ib. ;  subsequent  revolution  in  that  city, 
160,  Mi ;  feuds  of  the  OoelisaBd  Ohibelins,  161, 
162 ;  the  tyranny  of  the  Guells  enbveited  bv  a 
eeditioB  of  the  ciompi  or  populace,  16E2, 163;  Mi- 
chel de  Lando  elected  signior,  163;  bis  wise 
government,  ib. ;  revolution  affected  by  Alberti 
Stroizi  and  Scale,  164 ;  acquisitions  of.  tenritory 
by  Florence,  166 ;  revenues  of  the  republic,  ib. ; 
population,  166,  note;  conqnen  Pisa,  ib. ;  state 
of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  192,  103 ; 
rise  of  the  family  of  Medici,  198. 

FolUand,  nature  of,  389. 

Fofest  lews,  sanguinaiy,  of  William  the  Conooeror, 
3M,  336 ;  torisdictton  of,  4S6. 

Foiteecue  j[Sir  John),  doctrine  off  concaniing  the 
cooetitution  of  England,  426,  4S7. 

France,  invaded  by  Clovis,  17 ;  his  victories,  18 ; 
paititions  hisdoninioos,  ib< ;  sketch  of  the  reigns 
of  his  descendants,  18, 10;  their  degeneracy,  19 ; 
are  held  in  subjectioc  bv  the  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace, 19,  69 ;  change  in  tde  Merovmgian  dynasty, 
90;  aeeeeaion  of  Pepin, 'ib. ;  his  victories,  ib. ; 
reign  and  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  20,  21 ;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  81 ;  his  coronation  as  em- 
peror, ib. ;  his  chameler,  22 ;  reign  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Louis  the  Debonair,  23, 24;  decline  of 
the  Gariovingian  femily,  24 ;  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  accession  of  Hugh  -Capet,  ib. ; 
etate  of  the  people  at  that  time,  ^  26 ;  hia  im- 
mediate successors,  27 :  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  ib. ; 
of  Louis  VII.,  28;  of  Philip  Augustus,  28,29; 

'  of  Louis  VIIL,  29,  30;  of  Louis  IX.,  30,  31,  35, 
SB;  of  Philip  the  Bold,  36;  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
ib. :  anrandizaQent  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  his  wign,  06,  37 ;  of  Louis  X.,  37 ;  and 
Philip  v.,  ib. ;  of  Charles  IV.  and  PhiUp  of  Va- 
lois,  39 ;  unjust  prstensions  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  throne  of  France,  ib. ;  causes  of  his  suooess 
in  war  against  France,  40;  characters  of  the 
Ungs  Philip  VI.  and  John,  40,  41 ;  wretched 
condition  m  Fmnce  after  the  battle  of  Poitiera, 
42,  43  :  the  Eii«IiBh  lose  all  their  conquests,  46 ; 
state*  of  Fiance  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
VI.,  47 ,  his  asaoraption  of  full  resal  power,  48 ; 
factions  and  civil  war8,4&— fiO;  calamitoas  state 


of  France  durins  the  rsmainder  of  his  reign,  60, 
51 ;  invaded  bv  Henrv  V.,  51 ;  reign  of  Charles 
VII.,52— 64;  the  English  lose  all  their  conquests. 


66;  state  of  France  during  the  second  Efnglish 
wars,  55,  66;  reign  6{  Louis  XL,  66—62;  of 
4»»rtes  VIK.,  60--^. 

— ,  constitution  of  the  ancient  Frank  mon- 
aftfajFt  07;  United  power  of  the  king,  68 ;  grad- 
ual nerease  ef  the  tegal  power,  ib. ;  difierent 
classes  of  subjects,  ib. ;  degeneracy  of  the  royal 
ftmily,  69 ;  pomw  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace, 
iO,  60 ;  origin  of  nobility  in  France,  69;  and  of 
/OTb^nlBodatioD,  72 ;  usurpation  of  the  provincial 
governors,  ib. ;  comparative  state  if  Fiance  «nd 


Germany  at  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire, 92 ;  privileges  of  the  Franch  vassals,  93,  ei 
MO. ;  legislative  aaeemUiea,  96 ;  privileges  of  the 
subjects,  98 ;  ro]ul  council  of  the  third  race,  ib. ; 
occasional  assemblieeof  barons,  99 ;  cours  pI6ni- 
eres,  ib. ;  limitations  of  the  royal  power  in  legis- 
lation, ib. ;  first  measures  of  general  legislation, 
100 ;  legislative  .power  of  the  crown  increases, 
ib. ;  convocation  of  the  states»general  by  Pfailm 
the  Fair,  lOl;^i0ir  righta,  102;  states-geneiil 
of  1356  and  1356,  103:  states-general  under 
Charles  Vil.,  105;  provmciia  states,  106,  107: 
sEucoeaaive  changea  in  the  judicial  polity  or 
France,  107—114;  papal  authority  restrained  in 
that  country,  814,  315.;  liberties  of  the  French 
church,  316. 

Fiance,  starn  of  diwl  aichitectnre  there  during  the 
middle  ages,  490;  account  of  the  Hterature  of 
France,  531—634;  French  language  why  prefer- 
red by  the  eariy  Italian  historians,  036,  aocr. 

Franciscan  order,  origin  and  progreas  of;  ^291; 
schism  in,  306,  and  nots. 

Franconia,  euipeiors  of  the  honae  oC  'riz.,  Conrad 
II.,  127,  228;  Henry  HI.,  228;  Hmrf  IV.,  ib.; 
Henry  V.,  229;  CKtinetion  of  the  house  of  Fmn- 
conia,  ib. 

Frankleyn,  condttian  of,  in  England,  429,  and  note. 

Frankfort,  council  of,  272 ;  remarks  on  ito  proceed- 
ings, 278. 

Franks  invade  Gaul,  17;  efieotaof  this  invaaion, 
66 ;  succeesion  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  67. 

Frank-pledge  (law  of)  not  inventad  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  397 ;  origin  and  prosreaa  of,  828,  399. 

Frederick  Baifaarossa  aacenos  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many, 132, 230 ;  ruins  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Bazony,  230 ;  inrades  Lombardy,  132, 133 ;  con- 

Sers  Milan,  133;  violates  the  capitulation  he 
d  granted  the  Milanese,  ib. ;  defeato  them  again, 
and  destroys  their  city,  134 ;  the  league  of  Lom- 
bardy formed  against  him,  ib. ;  is  himself  defeat- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Le^ano,  186 ;  and  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  mdependence  of  the  Lom- 
bard republics,  ib. 

Frederick  II.  (emperor),  turbulent  reign  of,  130— 
142;  he  is  tbrinally  depoeed  at  the  council  of 
Lyons,  143,  231 ;  consequences  of  that  council, 
S31. 

Frederick  III.  (en^eiur),  reign  of,  237 ;  his  singular 
device,  ib.,  tutt. 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  origin  and  progress  Qf,<i38 ; 
their  leagues,  239. 

Fiveholdera,  difierent  ckssee of,  among  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  321, 382 ;  whetherthe  EngOsh  freehold 
ers  in  geneml  elected  knighto  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment, 360—362 ;  the  elective  franchiae  when  re- 
atricted  to  freehoklers  of  forty  shillinn  per  an 
num,  406 ;  fkeeholdersin  soceage,  whetoer  liable 
to  contribute  towards  the  wages  of  knighta  of 
counties,  408,  nste. 

Freemen,  rank  and  privilegee  of,  in  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 88;  mow  nmneroas  in  Provence  than  in 
any  other  part  of  France,  116,  note ;  their  privi- 
leges in  Engbnd  under  Bfagna  Charta,  342, 
causes  of  the  equality  among  fteemen  in  Eng- 

|BW),^1. 

Free  towns,  institution  of,  m  France.  116;  origin 
of  them,  117 ;  cinumstanoes  attending  the  char- 
ter of  Laon,  ib.;  extent  of  their  privileges,  1 18 ; 
their- connexion  with  the  king,  ib. ;  the  maritime 
towns  particahirly  independent,  119  ;  could  con- 
fier  freedom  en  runaway  serfs,  ib.,  tiou. 

FrsDch  language,  long  prevalence  of,  in  England, 
640, 641 ;  why  preferred  by  the  tearly  Italian  his- 
torians, 685»  ««is. 

Fr^raae,  nature  of,  79, 80. 

Friendly  oocietgr,  aocowit:  of  cne  at  Li«4er,  364 
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Palk,  count  of  Anjou,  saucy  reproof  of  his  soror- 
eign  by,  459,  note. 

Furniture  of  houses  in  the  fifteenth  century,  curi- 
ous inventories  of  401, 492,  and  nout. 


Oallican  church,  liberties  of,  31& 

Gardening,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  497 

Oarnier  (the  historian  of  France),  character  of,  63, 
64.  note. 

Oaul  invaded  by  Clovis,  17 ;  efiects  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Franks,  65;  condition  of  the  Roman  na- 
tives of  Gaol,  65,  66. 

Genoa  (republic),  commercial  prosperity  of,  167, 
479 ;  war  with  Venice,  167, 166 ;  dechoe  of  her 
power,  169 ;  government  of  Genoa,  170;  election 
of  the  first  doge,  ib. :  subsequent  revolutions, 
171 ;  state  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  192 ;  ac- 
count of  the  bank  of  St.  George  there,  485. 

Gentlemen,  rank  of,  in  the  feudal  system,  85 ;  gen- 
tility of  blood,  how  ascertained,  ib. ;  character 
of,  succeeded  that  of  knights,  519,  620; 

Gentry  (English}  destitute  of  exclusive  privileges 
under  the  Anglo-Nomfian  kings,  350,  351. 

Germany  (ancient),  political  state  of,  64;  lands 
how  partitioned  by  the  Germans  in  conquered 

grovinces,  ih ;  fiefs  not  inheritable  by  women, 
2,  note ;  comparative  state  of  France  and  Ger- 
many at  the  division  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  92. 
Germany,  when  separated  from  France,  227 ;  the 
sovereigntv  of  its  emperors  recognised  by  the 
cities  <x  Lombardv,  132 ;  election  of  Conrad  I., 
827 ;  election  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  ib. ;  of 
Otho  I.,  or  the  Great,  126,  227;  of  Henry  II., 
127,  228 ;  the  house  of  Franconia :— election  of 
Conrad  ll.,  128,  228;  power  of  Henry  III.,  228  ; 
unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  228,  229 ;  he  is 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Oreoory  Vil.,  229 ;  and 
deposed,  ib.;  reign  of  Henry  Vi.,  231;  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Franconia,  and  election  of  Lo- 
thaire,  229 ;  house  of  Swabia:— election  of  Con- 
rad III.,  230 ;  and  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ib. ; 
he  ruina  Heniy  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  ib. ; 
defeats  the  Milanese,  132,  133 ;  violates  the  ca- 
pitulation, 133;  is  defeated  by  the  confederated 
cities  of  Lombardy,  135 ;  reign  of  Philip,  231 ; 
and  of  Otho  IV.,  139,  231 ;  turbulent  reign  of 
Frederick  II.,  139—142;  he  is  formally  deposed 
at  the  council  of  Lyons,  142,231 ;  consequences 
of  that  council,  231 ;  accession  and  death  of 
Conrad  IV.,  143 ;  relation  of  the  emperon  with 
Italy,  172,  173 ;  grand  interregnum,  232 ;  Rich- 
aid,  earl  of  Cornwall,  chosen  em{)eror,  ib. ;  his 
character,  ib. ;  state  of  the  Germanic  constitution 
at  this  time,  232—234;  election  of  Rodolph, 
count  of  Hapsburg,  234 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  he 
invests  his  son  Albert  with  the  dutchy  of  Austria, 
ib. ;  state  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
dolph, 235 :  reigns  of  the  emperora  of  the  house 
of  Lttxembourff,  Henry  VII.  and  Charles  IV., 
236 ;  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  ib. ;  deposition 
of  Wenceslaus,  236, 237 ;  secession  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  237 ;  reign  of  Albert  II.,  ib. ;  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  ib. ;  progress  of  free  imperial  cities, 
238 ;  their  leagues,  239 ;  provincial  states  of  the 
empire,  ib. ;  alienation  or  the  imperial  domain, 
239,  240 ;  accession  of  Maximilian,  and  the  diet 
of  Worms,  240 ;  establishment  of  public^  peace, 
ib. ;  institution  and  functions  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  241 ,  242 ;  establishment  oi  circles,  242 ; 
of  the  aulic  council,  ib. ;  limits  of  the  empire, 
243;  account  of  the  constitution  of  Bohemia, 
ib. ;  of  the  kinsdom  of  Hungary,  244,  245 ;  of 
Swisserland  and  its  confederacy,  246—249;  em- 
perora of  Germany  anciently  oonflrmed  the  elec- 
tion of  popes,  280;  their  election  afterward  claim- 


ed to  be  confirmed  by  the  popes,  286, 280;  inde- 
pendence of  the  empire  established  at  tbe  diet  of 
Frankfort,  305. 

Ghent,  state  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  475 ;  its 
population,  ib.,  note. 

Ghibelins  (faction  of),  origin  of,  230 ;  formed  to 
support  tbe  imperial  claims  against  the  popes, 
136, 139 ;  durauon  of  thia  faction,  139,  wou  ;  their 
decline,  149, 150;  and  temponry  revival,  151. 

Giano  della  Bella,  change  effected  by,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Florence,  158. 

Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  character  and  fate  oC  l4fiL 

Glass  windows,  when  first  used,  491. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  notice  a( 
33,  34,  and  nou. 

Gold  passed  chiefly  by  weight  in  tbe  first  ages  ot 
the  French  monarchy,  93. 

Golden  Bull,  account  of  the  enactments  of,  236. 

Gothic  architecture,  origin  of,  493, 494,  and  i 

Grand  sergeantry,  tenure  by,  explained,  82,  i 

Gratian's  Decretum,  account  of,  290. 

Greece,  stale  of  literature  in,  during  the  fifieenth 
century,  646,  547. 

Greek  language  unknown  in  the  west  ef  Europe 
during  the  dark  a||es,  with  a  few  exceptions,  545 ; 
its  study  revived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  M5, 
546. 

Greek  provinces  of  southern  Italy,  state  of,  m  tks 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  128. 

Greek  empire,  state  of,  at  the  rise  of  Mah(m)etan» 
ism,  251,  252 ;  its  revival  in  the  seventh  century, 
254 ;  crusades  in  it*  behalf  against  the  Tnrln. 
255 ;  progress  of  the  Greeks,  256 ;  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latuis,  ib. ;  partition  of 
the  Greek  empire,  257 ;  the  Greeks  recover  Con- 
stantinople, ib. ;  declining  state  of  tbe  Greek 
empire,  297,  258 ;  danger  of  Constantinople  fnm 
the  Turks,  250 ;  its  fail,  ib. ;  alarm  excited  by  it 
in  Europe,  259,  260. 

Gregory  of  Toure  (St.),  pious  falsehoods  of,  468, 
andiwte. 

Gregory  I.  (pope),  manoeuvres  of,  to  gain  power, 
271 ;  estsblished  the  appellant  jariadidioa  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  ib.,  and  note. 

Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  pope,  diflferencea  oC 
with  the  emperor,  Henry  I  v.,  281 ;  excommuni- 
cates and  deposes  him,  220, 282 ;  his  humiliating 
treatment  of  the  emperor,  282 ;  driven  from  Roma 
by  Henry  IV.,  283;  and  dies  in  exile,  ib.;  his 
general  conduct  cooaidered,  285,  286. 

Gregory  XII.  (pope),  contested  election  of,  30B» 
309 ;  deposed  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  300. 

Guarrlianship  in  chivalry,  nature  of,  oa 

Guelfs,  faction  of,  origin  of  the  name,  230 ;  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  papal  see,  138,  139  See 
Ghibelins. 

Gueselin  (Bernard  dn),  character  of,  4ft 

Guienno,  insurrection  in,  56;  its  cause,  ih.,  note. 

Guilds  or  fraternities,  under  the  Anglo-Nonsss 
government,  account  of,  364,  and  note. 

Guiscard  (Robert),  conquests  of,  in  Italy,  199. 

Guiscard  (Roger)  conquere  Sicily,  129 ;  is  created 
by  Pope  Innocent  II.  king  of  Sicily,  ib. 

Gunpowder,  when  and  by  whom  invented,  184,  and 


Hanseatic  union,  origin  of,  239^  477;  its  progiess, 
478. 

Hapsburg*  emperora  of  the  house  of -.—Rodolph, 
234;  his  successors,  235;  Albeit  II.,  237;  Fred- 
erick III.,  ib. 

Hastings  (lord),  s  pensioner  of  France,  58. 

Hawkwood  (Sir  John),  an  English  military  adven- 
turer, account  of,  181 ;  military  tactics  imptoved 
byhinifib 
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Haxey  (Thom«s\  proaeeated  by  Richard  IT.  for 
proposing  an  oonoziona  bill  in  parliament,  389 ; 
anci  condemned  for  high  treason,  ib. ;  his  life  why 
spared,  ib.,  and  noie;  his  judgment  afterward  re- 
versed, ib.,  note. 

Henry  H.  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  127, 228. 

Henry  HI.  (emperor  of  Germany),  power  of,  228. 

Henry  IV.  (emperor  of  Germany),  unfortnnate  reign 
of,  228,  229 ;  differences  of,  with  Pope  Gregory 
VH.,  281 ;  he  is  ezcommanicated  aiid  depcwea, 
229,  282 ;  his  deep  humiliation,  282 ;  drives  the 
pope  into  exile,  283. 

Henry  V.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  229 ; 
compromises  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  inves- 
titures with  Caliztus,  283. 

Henry  VII.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  230. 

Henry  I.  (King  of  England),  laws  of,  not  compiled 
till  the  reign  of  Stephen,  3i8. 

Henry  III.  (kin^  of  England),  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion during  his  reign,  342—344 ;  imprudently  ac* 
cepts  the  throne  of  Sicily  for  his  son  Edmund, 
344 ;  subsequent  misery  of  his  kingdom,  ib. ;  the 
royal  prerogative  limited  during  his  rsign,  345 ; 
the  commons  first  summoned  to  parliament  in  his 
reign,  366—369. 

Henrv  (duke  of  Hereford),  ouarrel  of,  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  391 ;  banistied  for  ten  years,  ib. ; 
deposes  Richard  II.,  ib. ;  and  ascends  tne  throne 
of  England  by  the  title  of 

Henry  IV.,  392 ;  claims  the  throne  bv  right  of  con- 
quest, ib. ;  reflections  on  his  conauct,  392,  393 ; 
memorable  petition  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
him,  396;  his  reply,  ib. ;  his  expenditure  con- 
trolled by  the  house  of  commons,  397,  398. 

Henry  V.,  character  of,  at  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  399 ;  invades  France,  51 ;  gains  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  ib.,  and  notes;  his  further 
progress,  ib. ;  treaty  of  Troyes,  ib. 

Henry  VI.,  accession  of,  to  the  English  throne,  52 ; 
causes  of  the  success  of  the  English,  ib. ;  disas- 
trous events  of  his  reign,  441 ;  his  mental  de- 
rangement, 444 ;  Duke  of  York  made  protector, 
ib.;  deposed, 447. 

Henry  the  Lion  (duke  of  Saxony),  fall  of,  230. 

Henry,  count  of  Trastamare  (king  of  Castile),  reign 
of,  204. 

Henry  IV.  (king  of  Castile),  reign  of,  205. 

Heptarchy  (Saxon),  notice  of,  319. 

Heraldic  devices,  origin  of,  85,  86,  and  note. 

Heresy,  statute  against,  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  11., 
not  passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  305. 

Heriots  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  equivalent  with  the 
feudal  reliefa,  331. 

Hierarchy,  papal  errcroachments  on,  274. 

Hilary  (bishop  of  Aries)  deposed  by  Pope  Leo,  271, 
note. 

Hildebrand,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  character  of,  281 ; 
elected  pope,  ib.    See  Gregory  VII. 

Homage,  ceremony  of,  76;  difference  between 
homage  per  persgium  and  liese homsge,  ib.  note; 
and  between  liege  homage  ana  simple  homage,  ib. 

Homme  de  pooste.  synonymous  to  villem,  88,  89, 
and  note. 

House  of  Commons,  when  constituted  a  separate 
house,  371 ;  knights  of  the  shire,  when  first  cho- 
sen for,  358—360 ;  sad  by  whom,  360—362 ;  bur- 
gesses, when  summoned,  366—369 ;  how  elect- 
ed, 406 ;  causes  of  their  being  summoned,  370, 
371 ;  proper  business  of  the  house,  371, 372 ;  pe- 
tition for  redress  of  ^evances  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  372 ;  their  assent  pretended  to  the 
deposition  of  Edward  II.,  373 ;  establish  several 
rights  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ib. ;  re- 
monstrate against  levying  money  without  con- 
sent, 373,  376 ;  their  consent  necessary  in  legis- 
lation, 376 ;  their  advice  required  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace,  378,  379 ;  their  right  to  inquire 


into  public  abuses,  379 ;  great  increase  of  tbeii 
power  during  the  minority  of  Richard  M.,  381 ; 
account  of  their  remonstrances,  381—383;  re* 
flections  on  their  assumption  of  power  during  hit 
reign,  384 ;  requeet  the  king  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  reform,  385,  386 ;  remarks  on  this  pro. 
ceedmg,  386,  387 ;  claim  the  right  of  granting 
and  appropriating  supplies,  394 ;  attempt  to  make 
supply  depend  on  redress  of  grievsnces,  ib. ;  le- 
gislative rights  of  this  house  established,  395 ; 


resist  infringements  of  that  right,  395,  396 ;  b^ 
gan  to  concern  themselves  with  petitions  to  the 
fords  or  to  the  council  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 


387 ;  interfere  with  the  royal  expenditure,  ib. ; 
consulted  on  all  public  aflaira,  399 ;  impeach  the 
king's  ministers  for  malfeasance,  400 ;  establish 
the  privilege  of  parliament,  400,  401 ;  and  the 
right  of  determining  contested  elections,  405, 406 ; 
fluctuations  in  the  number  of  its  members,  409. 

House  of  Lords,  constituent  members  of :— spirit- 
ual peers,  355 ;  lay  |)eers,  earls,  and  barons,  356, 
357 ;  when  formed  into  a  separate  house,  371 ; 
their  consent  necessary  in  legislation,  375 ;  their 
advice  required  •  in  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
378,  379 ;  claimed  a  negative  voice  in  questions 
of  peace,  379 ;  declared  that  no  money  can  ba 
levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  383. 

Houses  (English)  chiefly  built  with  timber,  489; 
when  built  with  bricks,  ib. ;  meanness  of  Uie  or- 
dinary mansion-houses,  489,  490;  how  built  in 
France  and  Italy.  49a 

Hume  (Mr.),  mistakes  of,  concerning  the  English 
constitution,  corrected,  427, 428,  and  nou^  429. 

Hundreds,  division  of,  323, 324 ;  whether  they  com- 
prised free  families  rather  than  free  proprietors, 

Hungarians,  ravages  of,  in  France  and  Germany,  25. 
Hungary,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  244,  245 ;  reigns 

of  Sigismund  and  Uladislaus,  245 ;  of  Ladislaus 

and  the  regency  of  Hunniades,  ib. ;  of  Matthias 

Corvinus,  246. 
Hungerford  (Sir  Thomas),  speaker  of  the  house  of 

commons,  381. 
Hunniades  (John),  regent  of  Hungary,  account  of, 

245,  note ;  wad  of  his  administrstion,  ib. ;  his 

death,  ib. 
Hubs  (John),  remarks  on  the  violation  of  his  safo 

conduct,  312,  note. 
Hussite  war  in  Bohemia,  account  of,  244. 
Hussites  of  Bohemia,  tenets  of,  506, 509. 


Ignorance  prevalent  in  Europe  in  consequence  of 
the  disuse  of  LaUn,  459, 460. 

Imilda  da'  Lambertazzi,  melancholy  fste  of,  147. 

Immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy,  298 ;  attempts 
to  repress  them  in  England,  999, 300 ;  less  vig- 
orous  in  France,  300, 301. 

Imperial  chamber,  origin,  powers,  and  jurisdiction 
of,  241,  242. 

Impeachment  (parliamentary),  first  insUnce  of,  m 
Lord  Latimer,  385 }  of  the  F^ri  of  Suffolk,  ib. ; 
of  ministers,  when  folly  established,  400. 

Imperial  cities  of  Germany,  origin  and  prc^reas  of, 
238, 239 ;  account  of  the  leagues  formed  by  them. 
239; 

Imperial  domains,  alienation  of,  239, 240. 

Incidents  (feudal).  See  Aids,  Escheats,  Fines. 
Marriages,  Reliefs,  Wardships. 

Innocent  III.  (pope),  character  of,  137;  conquers 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  138 ;  the  league  of  Tus- 
cany formed  to  support  the  claims  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  ib. ;  success  of,  287 ;  bis  extraordinary 
pretensions,  ib. ;  sometimes  exerted  his  influence 
beneficially,  288  instances  of  his  tyranny,  288, 
289. 


J 


JUDEX. 


tnurance  (mariuA  wfaj  permittod,  485,  mu. 

iDterdicU  (p«pal),  «irigm  and  effects  of,  276. 

Interest  of  mOMj,  high  rates  oU  483, 484. 

inTestitmes,  different  kinds  of,  76 ;  nature  of  eccle- 
siastical investitures,  280;  contests  respecting 
such  investitures  between  the  popes  and  empe- 
ron  of  Oeimany,  281, 282 ;  these  disputes  com- 

{iromised  by  the  concordat  of  Caliztus,  283 ;  simi- 
Bf  termination  of  these  disputes  in  England,  284. 

Isidore,  false  decretals  of,  273,  274,  and  noCer. 

Italy,  northern  part  o^  invaded  by  the  Lombards, 
20 ;  history  of  Italy  irom  the  extinction  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperers  to  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII.,  125 ;  state  of  that  coontry  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  and  the  former  past  of  the  tenth, 
125, 126 ;  coronation  of  Otho  the  Great,  126 ;  in- 
ternal state  of  Rome,  ib. ;  Henry  II.  and  Ardoin, 
137 ;  election  of  Coorad  U.,  128 ;  Greek  provin- 
ces of  Southern  Italy,  ib. ;  settlement  of  the  Nor- 
mans at  Aversa,  ib. ;  conquests  of  Robert  Ouis- 
card,  120 ;  papal  investitures  of  Naples,  ib. ;  prog- 
ress of  the  Lombard  cities,  ib. ;  their  ac^uisi- 
tions  of  territory,  131 ;  their  mutual  animosities, 
132 ;  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  ib. ;  Frsdeiick 
Barbarossa,  ib. ;  diet  of  Rcmcaglia,  133 ;  capture 
and  destruction  of  Milan,  134 ;  league  of  Lom- 
bardy  against  Frederick,  ib. ;  battle  of  Legnano, 
135 ;  peace  of  Constance,  ib. ;  athirs  of  Sicily, 
136 ;  Innocent  IIL,  137 ;  bequest  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  ib. ;  ecclesiastical  state  reduced  by  In- 
nocent III.,  137,  138;  league  of  Tuscany,  138; 
Actions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  ib. ;  reign 
of  Otho  IV.,  138 ;  of  Frederick  n.,  ib. ;  his  wars 
with  the  Lombards,  140,  141 ;  arrangement  of 
the  Lombard  cities,  141 ;  council  of  Lyons,  142 ; 
accession  of  Conra^l  IV.,  143 ;  causes  of  the  auc- 
cess  of  the  Lombard  citiea,  ib.;  their  internal 
governments,  144 ;  and  dissensions,  146 ;  notice 
of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  148;  state  of  Italy  afler 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  140 ;  oon- 
ouest  of  Naples  bv  Charles,  count  of  Aniou,  ib. ; 
decline  of  the  Ghibelin  party,  140, 150 ;  the  Lom- 
bard cities  become  severally  subject  to  princes  or 
usurpers,  160, 151 ;  the  kings  of  Naples  aim  at 
the  command  of  Italy,  151 ;  relations  of  the  em- 
pire with  Italj,  158 ;  csasion  of  Romagna  to  the 

.  popes,  153 ;  mtemal  state  of  Rome,  153—155 ; 
state  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  especially  of  Flor- 
ence, 156--166;  and  of  Pisa,  166;  state  of  Ge- 
noa, 167;  and  of  Venice,  167—177;  state  of 
Lombardy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 177,  178 ;  wars  of  Mflan  and  Venice,  178 ; 
ehange  in  the  militar]r  system  of  Italy,  ib. ;  mer- 
cenary soldiers  and  militaiy  adventuren  employ- 
ed, 178^181 ;  school  of  Italian  generals,  181, 188 ; 
defensive  arms  of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  fif- 
teenth centuij,  182—184;  change  m  the  mili- 
tary system  of  Europe  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, 164;  rivalry  of  Sfoira  and  Braocio,  185, 
186;  affairs  of  Naples,  186;  rebellion  of  Sicily 
against  Charles  or  Anjeii,  ib. ;  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  187 ;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  civil  wan  in  consequence,  187, 188 ;  state 
of  Italy  in  the  latter  part  m  the  fifteenth  century, 
102 :  rise  of  the  fiumly  of  Medici,  103 ;  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  104 ;  pretensiona  of  France  upon  Na- 
ples, 106 ;  decUne  of  the  papal  inffnenoe  m  Italy, 
317, 318 ;  increaae  of  domestic  expenditure  du- 
ring the  fourteenth  century,  485, 486 ;  state  of 
domestic  manners  during  the  same  period,  487 ; 
state  of  agriculture,  486,  407 ;  and  gardening, 
407 ;  state  of  Italian  Utomture,  534-^630. 

J. 

Jacquerie  (or  peasantry),  inanirection  oi^  43. 


Jnizariee,  account  of  the  institotian  of,  960. 

Jerusalem,  kingdom  of,  military  force  of,  34 ;  soh- 
verted  by  Sabdin,  34, 35 ;  aingular  custom  tbere 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  vamda,  81. 


Jews,  exactions  from,  by  the  kings  of  France,  95 ; 
their  usury,  ib. ;  ordinance  against  tham,  100 ; 
expelled  ftook  France,  05 ;  persecutions  of  tbeo 
in  the  dafk  ages,  468, 484 ;  account  of  their  money 
dealings,  484,  485 ;  causes  of  their  decline,  484. 

Joanna  (queen  of  Naples)  suspected  of  murdering 
her  husband  Andrew,  167 ;  her  unhappy  reign, 
188 ;  depoeed  and  put  to  death,  ib. 

Joanna  II.  (queen  of  Naj^es),  180 ;  adopto  AUboso 
of  Aragon  for  her  successor,  ib.;  revokes  the 
adoption  in  &vour  of  Louis  of  Aqjou,  iOO ;  her 
death,  ib. 

John  (king,  of  England)  loses  Nonnandj,  28,  20; 
his  exactions  and  t3rranny,  341,  and  note;  the 
great  charter  <if  liberties  extorted  iram  fatm,  ib. ; 
abstiact  of  itsprovisions,  341, 342. 

John  (king  of  France),  character  of,  40, 41 ;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Calais,  43,  44. 

John  II.  (king  of  Castile),  reign  of;  204. 

John  of  Luxembourg,  cruelty  of;  55. 

John  of  Procida  auccessfuUy  ploto  the  labellioo  of 
Sicily  from  Charles  of  Anjou,  186. 

John  VlH.  (pope),  insolent  conduct  of,  to  Chaiies 
the  Fat,  kmg  of  France,  277 ;  pretends  m  light 
of  choosing  the  emperor,  ib. 

Jubilee,  when  first  celebrated  at  Rome,  302 ;  iu 
origin  and  nature,  ib.,  note. 

Judgea,  anawere  of,  to  certain  ouestioos  proposed 
by  Richard  II.,  387 ;  punishea  for  the  same  by 
parliament,  ib. ;  their  answers  pronounced  to  be 
just  and  legal  by  a  subsequent  parliament,  390. 

Judicial  polity  of  France,  successive  changes  of; 
107:  original  scheme  of  jurisdiction  in  the  time 
of  Charlemaane,  ib. ;  this  supplanted  by  the  feu- 
dal territorial  jurisdiction,  108 ;  iu  divisions  and 
administration,  100 ;  trial  by  combat,  ib.;  estab 
lishmenta  of  St.  Louis,  110 ;  royal  tribunals,  and 
progress  of  their  jurisdiction.  111 ;  royal  council 
or  court  of  peers,  112 ;  parliament  of  Paris,  112- 
114. 

Jurisdiction  (ecclesiastical),  progress  of,  265 ;  aifai 
trative,  ib. ;  coercive  over  the  clergy  in  civil  mat 
ters,  ib. ;  snd  also  in  criminal  suite,  266 ;  ita  rapid 
progress  in  the  twelfth  oentury,  207,  208;  re 
strained  in  the  fourteenth  century,  316 ;  accoon* 
of  aome  particular  territorial  jurisdictions  m 
Englsnd,  352, 353,  imCc 

Jury,  origin  and  progress  of  trial  by,  among  tfar 
Anglo-Saxons,  325—327. 

Jurisfirma.    See  Firma  de  derecha 

Josttce  (administration  oQin  Castile,  213,214;  fre- 
quently violated  by  some  of  the  kings,  214. 

(in  England^  venal,  under  the  Norman 


kings,  337—330 ;  probihited  to  be  sold  by  Magna 
Charta,342. 

Justices  of  assise,  when  instituted,  346 ;  their  func- 
tions, ib. 

Justiciary  of  Aragon,  office  of,  when  instituted, 
220 ;  ms  power,  220—223 ;  duration  of  hia  office, 
223 ;  responsibility  of  this  magistrate,  ib. 

Justinian's  institutes  and  pandecta  universally  atnd- 
led.  521, 522. 


Karismians  invade  Asia,  257. 

Khaliis  of  Damascus,  account  of,  252 ;  of  Bagdad, 

252,253. 
Kings  of  Aragpn,  power  of^  limited,  218, 210. 
Kind's  court  in  Kngland,  jurisdiction  and  powen 

<^  345, 346 ;  what  offenoea  cogniiable  there,  39 

353,  Nst«. 
.KiDffi  of  Fnnce,  anciatly  elected,  97 ;  their  revs- 


HI 


Bii€«,  94—00 ;  their  limited  pofMr,  69;  mpjKMlj 

In  laintlation,  99 ;  gradual  increMtf  of  their  powr- 

er,  W ;  legislative  asseniUiee  held  bf  them,  96 ; 

royal  coancil  of  the  kinn  of  the  third  race,  96 ; 

coura  pl^ni^rea  held  by  them,  99 ;  aabaequent  in- 

eteaee  of  the  legtalatiTe  power  of  the  crowa,  100; 

atatea-general  convoked  by  variooa  kinga^  101 — 

107;  royal  tribuimla  eatabliahed  by  them.  111 ; 

progreaa  of  them,  112 ;  augmentatienef  their  do- 

maina,  115. 
Knighthood,  privilegea  of,  517. 
Knighta  banneret,  and  knighta  baehelonr,  516,  519. 
Knichta,  when  aammooed  to  parliament,  3d9»  360 ; 

whether  elected  by  freeholden  in  geneial  360, 

361. 
Knighta  of  ^hirea,  br  whom  choaen  fcv  parliament, 

406 ;  amount  of  tneir  wacea,  and  how  paid,  497, 

406. 
Knighta*  feea,  diTiaiona  of  landa  into,  nirented  bj 

William  the  CoMjaeror,  77,  Mate :  fheir  tal«e»  ibc 
Knigfata-templara,  inatitntion  of  tne  order  of,  35 ; 

their  pride  and  avarice,  ih. ;  the  kingdom  of  AiSp 

fan  bequeathed  to  then,  901. 


Labcwrera,  hired,  when  tlrat  menticiied  in  the  Eng- 
Nah  atatnte-book,  438;  their  wagea  rogolated, 
ibi ;  were  aometimea  impwawd  mto  the  loyal 
aervice,  424 ;  better  paid  m  England  m  the  ftmr- 
toenth  century  than  now,  600, 501. 

LiAcaater  (house  of),  progreae  of  the  Engliah  eon- 
atitution  under,  393-~410. 

Lancaatriana,  civil  ware  of,  with  the  Yorkiato,4<7. 

Lancea^  mode  of  reckonmg  eavahrr  by,  17!>. 

Landa,  poaaeaaion  of,  conatitoted  nobilttr  m  the 
empire  of  the  Franka,  69,  70 ;  inalienable  under 
the  feudal  ayatem,  without  the  lord's  eonaent,  7B ; 
partition  of,  in  Gaul,  &e.,  64 ;  in  Gennatiy,235; 
deeeent  of  lands  in  England  durhig  the  Angk>- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  kinga,  347. 

Lenda.  See  Allodial,  SaKc,  and  riacal,  Beneileea, 
Alienation. 

Londwefar,  or  inaumctional  militia,  antiqaitf  d, 
120,  note. 

Lmgoedoe,  afifohra  of,  in  the  twelfth  century,  29 ;  de- 
vastated by  the  cruaade  againat  the  Attugeoia,  ib. 

Leon,  circumatancea  attending  the  charter  of,  117, 

ua 

Latimer  (lOTd),  the  firat  peraon  impeached  by  par- 
liament, 365, 366. 

tatin  language,  the  parent  of  French,  Spaiuah,  and 
Italian,  454 ;  ito  extent,  ib.,  note ;  ito  ancient  pro- 
nunciation, 454,  455;  eorrapted  by  the  populace, 
460;  and  the  urovineiala,  ib.;  ito  pronunciation 
no  longer  regulated  by  quantity,  457;  change  of 
Latin  mto  Romance,  458 ;  ite  corruption  in  Itah, 
459 ;  ignoruice  conaeqoent  on  ite  disuae,  459, 46D. 

Latins,  conqueate  of,  in  Syria,  33  r  decline  of  the 
Latin  principaHtiea  in  the  east,  34. 

Laura,  the  mistreaa  of  Petrarch,  accoonC  of,  538, 
539,  andiMlev. 

Law-books  (feudal),  account  of,  88,  83. 

Lawa,  distinctions  of,  in  France  and  Italy,  66^  67 ; 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  kinga,  340 ;  character  and 
defecte  of  the  English  laws,  348, 340.  See  Feu- 
dal, Ripuarian,  and  Satique  Law. 

League  of  the  public  weal  formed  m  France,  m ; 
orLombardy,  134 ;  of  Tuscany.  138;  quadrufide 
league  of  1455, 191 ;  of  the  free  unperial  citiea  of 
Germany,  239. 

Learning.    See  Literature. 

Legates  (papal),  authority  of,  286 ;  hiaolence  of,  ib. 

Legislation  (general),  firat  measures  ol  in  France. 
100. 

Legislation,  right  of,  hi  the  Norman  kmga  of  Eng- 
'-"^  ssa 
Nb 


Legislative  aasembliee,  origiBai,  in  France^  96 1 
held  by  ChariemagDe,  97  ^  mode  of  proeeedii^ 
at  them,  ib. ;  royal  council  of  the  kmga  of  the 
third  race,  98 ;  occasional  assemblies  held  by  the 
bsmna,  99;  states-general  convoked  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  101 ;  statea-general  of  1355  and  1356^ 
108 ;  atates-geoeral  under  Chariea  VII.,  105 ;  pro* 
vincial  atatea,  106 ;  atatee-geDeni  of  Tours,  106^ 
107. 

LegialatJye  Authority  in  France,  aabatitutea  for,  09 1 
of  the  crown,  increaae  of,  100. 

Leon  (kingdom  of),  when  founded,  198 ;  finally  um 
ted  with  that  ot  Castile,  901. 

Uberi  hominaa,  whether  different  from  thaini,  38U 

Libertiea  of  England  purchaaed  by  money  rather 
than  with  the  blood  of  our  foreiathera,  430. 

Liberty  of  speech  claimed  by  the  house  of  com- 
mona,  408. 

Ubrariee,  acoomt  of  the  principal,  itt  tba  toot 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuriea,  543,  and  w&tm. 

Linen  paper,  when  and  where  invented,  548, 543 

Literature,  causes  of  the  decline  of,  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  451 ;  nej^t  of 
iMatben  literature  by  the  Chriatian  church,  453 , 
the  spread  of  auperatition,  ib. ;  inroads  of  the  bar- 
baroua  natkma,  453, 454 ;  corroption  of  the  Latin 
languaee,  454 ;  ignorance  conaequent  on  the  die- 
uae  of  Latin,  459 ;  want  of  eminent  literary  bmo, 
461 ;  literature  proaerved  by  religion,  ib. ,  influ- 
ence of  literature  in  the  uaprovement  of  aocietf 
considered,  520 ;  civil  law,  ib. ;  public  schools 
and  universitiee.  593 ;  acholaatic  philoaophy,  526 ;. 
cultivation  of  the  new  languagea^  629, 530;  po- 
etical character  of  the  troubaoonra,  flao ;  north- 
em  French  poetry  and  prase,  531 ;  Norman  k>- 
mancea  and  talee,  532 ;  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  534 ;  Italian  literature,  ib. ;  English 
literature,  540 ;  revival  of  ancient  learning,  542 ; 
atote  of  leamhig  in  Greece,  546 ;  literature  not 
much  improved  beyond  Ita^,  548;  promoted  by 
the  invention  of  pnutiag*  548,  540. 
'iveries  anciently  g' 
femiliea,  432,  433, 

Lollards,  tenete  and  practicea  of,  508. 

Lombards,  invade  Italy,  20 ;  reduce  the 
of  Ravenna,  ib. ;  are  defeated  by  Pepm,  kmg  of 
France,  ib. ;  their  kingdom  conquered  by  Choiie- 
magne,  ib. 

Lombard  bankera,  account  of,  484, 465(i 

Lombard  cities,  progrreaa  of,  towarda  republiea,  129 
— 131 ;  their  acquiaitione  of  tenitorr,  131 ;  their 
mutual  animoeities,  132 ;  recopfniaed  the  nominal 
aovereignty  of  the  emperors  ofOermany,  ib. :  the 
league  of  Lombardy  mrmed,  134;  the  confedera- 
ted cities  defeat  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbe- 
rosaa,  135;  secure  their  nberties  by  the  peace  of 
Constance,  ib.;  arraogement  of  the  Lombeid 
citiea  accmding  to  the  factions  they  supported, 
141,  142 ;  causes  of  their  success,  143 ;  their 
popmation,  ibi ;  mode  of  warfare  which  then  ob- 
tamod,  144 ;  their  internal  goveifimeRt,  144^46 ; 
and  dissenaions,  146—148;  Lombard  citiea  be- 
come severally  subject  to  princes  or  oitarpera, 
160 ;  state  cX  Lembardym  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  151,  152 ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  177. 

Longchamp  (William),  bishop  of  Ely,  banished 
frmn  England  by  the  barona,  341 . 

London,  state  of,  before  the  Norman  conqueat,  906 ; 
power  and  opulence  of  ite  citisena  snbaeq^t  \m 
that  event,  365,  366 ;  conjecturee  raapectiag  ito 
population  iii  the  fourteenth  century,  366,  aoM. 

Lord  and  vassal,  mutual  dutiea  of,  75 :  eenaettt  of 
the  tord  aecesaary  to  enaUe  a  vasaal  to  ilieraM 
78. 
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liOrdf .    See  House  of  Lords. 

Lothaire,  eleeted  emperor  of  OermanT,  229,  230 ; 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  iV.,  275;  ab- 
solved by  Adrian  II.,  ib. 

Louie  of  Bavaria  (emperor  of  Germany),  contests 
of,  with  the  popes,  304,  305. 

Louis  the  Debonair,  ascends  the  throne  of  France, 
23 ;  his  misfortunes  and  errors,  23, 24 ;  partitions 
the  empire  among  his  sons,  24. 

Louis  IV.  (kinjj[  of  France)  reproved  for  his  igno- 
rance, 459,  note. 

Louie  VI.,  reign  of,  27. 

Louis  VII.,  reign  of,  28. 

Louie  VIII.,  conquers  Poitou,  29;  takes  the  cross 
against  the  Albigeois,  ib. ;  ordinance  of,  against 
the  Jews,  100. 

Louis  IX.  (St.),  reign  of,  30;  review  of  his  charac- 

'  ter— its  excellences,  ib. ;  defects,  31 ;  supersti- 
tion and  intolerance,  ib.;  his  crusades  against  the 
Turks,  35 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  account  of  his  esUb- 
lishments,  110,  111  ;  provisions  of  his  pragmatic 
sanction.  295. 

Lonis  X.,  short  reign  of,  37 ;  state  of  France  at  his 
death,  ib. 

Louis  XL,  character  of,  56,  57;  crashes  the  less 
powerful  vassals,  57, 58 ;  avoids  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, 58;  claims  the  succession  of  Burgundy,  GO; 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  60,  61 ;  sickness 
and  wretched  death,  61 ;  instances  of  hia  super- 
stition, 61,  note,  and  62. 

Louis  (duke  of  Anjou)  invades  Naples,  188. 

Lower  classes,  improvements  in  the  condition  of, 
502. 

Luxembourg,  emperors  of  the  house  of,  Henry  VII., 
236;  Charles  IV.,  ib.;  Wenceslaus,  236,  237. 

Lyons,  council  of,  depose  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
142, 143  *  consequences  of  that  council,  231,232. 


If  adox  (Mr.),  theory  of,  on  the  nature  of  baronies, 
357 ;  observations  thereon,  357,  358. 

Magnn  Charts,  notice  of  the  provisions  of,  341, 342 ; 
confirmed  by  various  sovereigns,  343. 

Mahomet  II.  captures  Constantinople,  259. 

Maintensnce  of  suits,  432. 

Mkndats  (papal),  nature  of,  294,  295. 

Manorial  jurisdiction,  extent  and  powers  of,  352, 
353,  note. 

Maiiichees,  tenets  of,  503  ;  their  tenets  held  by  the 
Albigenses,  504,  505.  and  noUa. 

Manifestation,  nature  of  the  process  of,. in  the  law 
of  Aragon,  221,  222,  and  notet. 

Manners  (domestic)  of  Italy  in  the  fourte(»nth  cen- 
tury, 486,  487;  France  and  Germany,  487;  re- 
semblance between  chivalrous  and  oriental  man- 

.  ners,  515. 

Manufactures,  state  of.  in  the  middle  ages,  472;  of 
Flanders,  474  ;  of  England,  476 ;  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  477 ;  of  (Germany,  ib. ;  of 
Italy,  479,  480. 

Manumission  of  serfs  or  slaves,  progress  of,  90,  91 ; 
and  of  villeins  in  England,  440. 

ManuscripU,  transcription  of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen^ 
tury  promoted  the  revival  of  literature.  544 ;  in- 
dustry of  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and  others  in  finding 
and  copying  them,  ib. 

Marc  (St.),  obaervations  on  the  Italian  history  of, 
125,  note. 

Margaret  (queen  of  Henry  VI.),  violent  conduct  of, 
446. 

Mariner's  compass,  when  and  by  whom  invented, 
481,  and  nofet. 

Maritime  laws  during  the  middle  ages,  account  of, 
481—483. 

Marriage,  custom  relative  to,  in  the  feudal  system, 
81 ;  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  278 ;  but  continued. 


especially  in  England,  in  defiance  of  the  papa] 
prohibitions,  ib. ;  account  of  the  papal  dispensa- 
tion of  marriage,  292;  within  what  degrees  pro- 
hibited, ib. 

Marshal.    See  Earl  Marshal 

Martel  (Charles),  king  of  France,  defeats  the  Ssva- 
cens,  19. 

Martin  V.  (pope)  dissolves  the  coancil  of  Con- 
sunce,  310. 

Mary  (the  Virgin),  superstitious  devotion  to,  465, 
466,  and  note§. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  territories  of,  claimed  by  Loois 
XI.,  60 ;  his  conduct  towards  her,  60,  61 ;  mar- 
ries Maximilian  of  Austria,  61. 

Mtithins  Corvinus  (king of  Hungary),  reign  of,  24& 

Matilda  (countess),  bequest  of,  to  the  see  of  Roma, 
137. 

Maximilian  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  240— 
242. 

Mayors  of  the  palace  of  ihe  French  kings,  their 
power,  19,  69. 

Medici  family,  rise  of,  193 ;  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the 
first  citizen  of  Florence,  ib. ;  his  administration, 
194;  govermnent  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ib. ;  his 
character,  195;  and  government,  195, 196. 

Mediterranean,  origin  of  English  trade  with.  478, 
and  wte;  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  traders  and  England,  479 ;  ac- 
count of  the  principal  trading  towna  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, ib. 

Members  of  parliament,  wsges  of,  and  bow  paid, 
407, 408;  numbers  of,  irreguhir,  409,  410.  See 
also  Election,  Privile^  of  Parliament. 

Mendicant  orders,  origin  and  progress  of,  291  ;  a 
chief  support  of  ibe  papal  supremacy,  291,  292. 

Mercenarv  troops,  when  first  employed,  121 ;  em- 
ployed both  in  the  French  and  English  armies, 
122 ;  their  wsges,  ib.,  note;  employed  by  the  Ve- 
netisns,  178 ;  and  other  states  of  Italy,  178,  179 ; 
account  of  the  **  companies  of  adventure'*  formed 
by  them,  180;  Italisn  mercenary  troops  formed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  182;  einployed  by  the 
republics  of  Florence  snd  Venice,  ib. 

Merchants,  encouragements  given  to,  by  Edward 
III.,  476;  instances  of  their  opulence.  478. 

Merovingian  dynasty,  successions  of,  18 ;  their  de- 
generacy, 19 ;  deposed  by  the  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace, ib. 

Middle  ages,  the  term  defined,  451. 

Milan,  civil  feuds  in,  151 ;  finallv  subdued  by  the 
Visconti,  ib. ;  erected  into  a  outchy,  152;  wan 
of  the  dukes  of  Milan  with  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, 178 ;  is  conquered  by  Francisco  Sforxa,  185. 

Milanese,  refused  to  acknowledge  bishops  whom 
thev  disliked,  130,  and  no£c ;  their  city  besieged 
and  captured  by  Frederick  Barbs rossa,  133 ;  who 
violates  the  capitulation  he  had  given  them,  ib. ; 
they  renew  the  war,  are  defeated,  and  their  city 
desUoyed,  133,  134. 

Military  orders,  when  instituted,  201 ;  account  of 
those  inntituted  in  Spain,  ib. 

Military  service,  limitations  of,  under  the  feudal 
system,  77 ;  who  were  excused  from  it,  ib. ;  rales 
of  pecuniary  compensation  established  for  default 
of  attendance,  ib.:  military  service  of  feudal  ten- 
ants commuted  for  money,  120 ;  connexion  of 
military  services  with  knighthood,  518. 

Ministers  of  the  kings  of  England  impeached  by 
parliament,  400. 

Miracles  (pretended)  of  the  church  of  Rome,  465; 
mischiefs  arising  from,  ib. 

Miasi  regii,  functions  of,  108,  and  not^. 

Mocenigo  (doge  of  Venice),  dying  advice  of,  to  his 
countrymen,  177. 

Moguls  of  Timor,  incursions  of,  258. 

Mahomet,  first  appearance  of,  249 ;  causes  of  hii 
success,  249, 250 :  principles  of  the  religion  taughf 
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by  him,  24&— 251 ;  conqnestt  of  his  followera, 
251. 

Monarchy  (French),  how  hr  anciently  elective, 
97,98. 

Honasteries,  mischiefs  of,  406.  467;  ignorance  and 
jollity  their  usual  characteristics,  643,  note. 

Money,  privilege  of  coining,  enjoyed  by  the  French 
▼asMla,  93 ;  little  money  coined  except  for  small 
paymenta,  ib.,  nou ;  regulations  of  various  kings 
concerning  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  ib. ;  the 
Ttght  of  debasing  money  claimed  by  Philip  the 
Fair,  ib.,  and  noU ;  debasing  money  a  source  of 
the  revenue  of  the  kings  of  France,  95, 96. 

Money,  levying  of,  in  England,  prohibited  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  393,  394 ;  diangea  in 
the  value  of,  497—500. 

Money-bills,  power  of  originating,  vetted  in  the 
house  of  commons,  402,  404. 

Monks,  not  distinguished  for  their  charity  in  the 
dark  ages,  466,  iwfe ;  their  vices,  467,  468 ;  im- 
morality of  the  monkish  historians,  468,  note. 

Montfort  (Simon  de),  character  of,  29. 

Moora  of  Spain,  gradually  lose  their  conqoesU  in 
that  country,  196->201;  their  expulsion,  why 
long  delayed,  202. 

Morals,  degraded  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  469, 
470 ;  improved  state  of  the  moral  character  of 
Europe  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  501 ;  the 
morals  of  chivalry  not  slways  themoet  pure,  513. 

Mortmam,  alienations  of  land  in,  restrained,  301. 

Moretori,  obaervationa  on  the  historical  worka  of, 
J25,  126,  notu. 

Murder,  commuted  for  pecuniary  consideration  in 
the  feudal  system,  66;  when  made  capital,  ib., 
note;  antiquity  of  compositiona  for  murder,  94, 
note. 

N. 

Naples,  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of,  conferred  by 
the  pop«>s,  129;  conquered  by  Charlea  of  Anjoo, 
149;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  187;  murder  of  Andrew, 
king  of  Naples,  ib. ;  rei^  of  Joanna,  187, 188 ; 
Naples  invaded  by  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  188 ; 

.  reign  of  Ladialaus,  189;  of  Joanna  li.,  ib. ;  she 
adopts  Alfonso  of  Aragon  for  her  heir,  ib. ;  re- 
vokes the  appointment,  and  adopts  Louis  of  An- 
jou, 190  ;  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  ib. ; 
he  ia  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  191 ;  pre- 
tensions of  Charles  VIII.  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  196, 197. 

Navarre  (kingdom  of),  when  founded,  198. 

New  Forest,  devastated  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
334. 

Nicolas  II.  (pope),  decree  of,  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  pontiffs,  281. 

Nobility  (Ara^nese),  privileges  of,  218. 

Nobility,  origin  of,  in  France,  69 ;  was  founded  on 
the  possession  of  land  or  civil  employment,  69, 
70 ;  different  classes  of,  85,  86 ;  their  privileges, 
86,  93,  et  sea. ;  how  communicated,  85 ;  letten 
of  nobility  when  firet  granted,  87 ;  differentorders 
of,  ib.;  pride  and  luxury  of  the  French  nobility, 
43,  note. 

(Castilian),  confederacies  of,  for  obtaining 

redress  of  grievances*  215. 

(English),  influence  of,  from  the  state  of 

manners,  432 ;  patronised  robbers,  433,  434. 

(German),  state  of,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 234. 

Norfolk  (Mowbray,  duke  oQ,  quarrel  of,  with  the 
Duke  of  Hereford,  391 ;  banished  for  life,  ib. 

Normans,  ravages  of;  in  England  and  France,  25, 

26 ;  finally  settled  in  the  province  of  Normandy, 

26 ;  settlement  of  at  Averse,  in  Italy,  128 ;  they 

conquer  Apulia  and  Sicily,  129;  account  of  the 
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Norman  romances  and  tales,  532 ;  e(iects  of  the 
Norman  conquest  on  the  English  language,  540. 
Normandy  (dukea  of),  their  pnde  and  power,  28  ; 
this  province  conquered  by  Philip  Augustas 
king  of  Fiance,  ib. 

O. 

Oleron,  laws  of,  482. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  in  use  m  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  king 
of  England,  347,  and  note. 

Ordinances,  in  what  respecto  different  from  stat- 
utes, 376, 377.  ' 

Orleans,  siege  of,  by  the  English,  53;  raised  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  ib. ;  her  cruel  death,  ib. 

,  duke  of,  murdered  by  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, 49;  civil  wan  between  the  two  fiictions,  49, 
50. 

Otho  the  Great  elected  emperor,  126, 227 

IV.,  reign  of,  139,231. 

Ottoman  dynasty,  account  of,  258. 

Oxford  Umveraity,  account  of,  524. 


Palestine,  accounts  of  the  crusadea  against.  3 1— 36. 

Pandects,  whether  discovered  at  Amalfi,  520. 

Papal  power.    See  Popea. 

Paper  from  linen,  when  and  where  invented,  542, 
543,  and  note. 

Paper  credit,  different  apecies  of,  484,  nau. 

Papyrus,  manuscripts  written  on,  460,  461,  and 
note. 

Parchment,  acarcity  of.  460,  461. 

Pardons,  anciently  aold  by  the  English  kings,  433, 
434,  and  naU. 

Paria  (counts  oQ,  their  power,  24. 

(cityj,  seditions  at,  47,  104;  subdued  by 

Chartee  VI.,  47. 

(univeraity  of)i  account  of,  523. 

Parliaments,  or  general  meetings  of  the  barons,  in 
England  and  France,  account  of,  99. 

Parliament  (English),  constitution  of,  355;  spint^ 
Ual  peere,  ib. ;  lay  peera,  356 ;  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  parliaments rjr  rppresentation,  359,  360 ; 
parliament,  when  divided  into  two  houses,  371 ; 
petitions  of  pariiarnent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  U., 
372,  373 ;  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament necessary  in  legislation,  376;  proceed-' 
ings  of  the  F.nglish  parliament  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Richard  II..  385 ;  interference  of  parliament 
with  the  royal  expenditure,  397;  consulted  by, 
the  kings  of^  England  on  all  public  affairs,  399  : 
privilege  of  parliament,  400, 401.  See  House  of 
Commons  and  House  of  Lords. 

Parliament  of  Pans,  when  instituted,  112;  prog- 
ress of  its  jurisdiction,  113;  royal  edicts  when 
enregisterea  in  it,  ib. ;  counsellore  of  parliament, 
how  appointed,  114;  notice  of  some  provincial 
pvhaments,  114,  115,  nou. 

Parliament  Rolls  of  Henry  VII.,  inaccuracy  of,  coo- 
sidered,  449,  note. 

Partition  of  lands  in  Gaul,  &c.,  how  made,  64,  65; 
effects  of,  in  Germany,  235. 

Pastoureaux  (a  sect  of  enthusiasts),  insurrection 
of,  464. 

Patriarchate  of  Rome,  extent  of,  270. 

Patrician,  rank  and  office  of,  in  France,  67,  nou. 

Patronage,  encroachments  of  the  popee  on  the  right 
of,  294. 

Pauliciana,  teneta  and  practices  of,  503,  504,  andf 
noUe. 

Peace,  conaervatore  of,  their  office,  434. 

Peasantry  ( Aragonese),  state  of,  218. 

Peasantry  (English),  nature  of  their  villanage,  and 
its  gradual  abolition,  435—441. 

Peera  of  England  (spiritual),  right  o^  to  a  seat  m 
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|nriiaiiMnlcoiMlei«d»35S»35«,  and  mIm;  nom- 
■ftto  •  protoolor  Avnn^  tbe  mintel  deiangamnit 
oC  lieny  VL,  444, 44A. 

Pmm  (lay),  how  craated,  415 ;  Ueir  light  to  a  aoat 
in  parliament,  355—368. 

Peers  of  France,  the  twelve,  when  established,  113. 

Pembroke  (William,  earl  ol),  his  reason  for  making 
an  inroad  on  the  royal  domains,  431. 

Penances,  commutations  of,  468, 469. 

tain,  ratted  to  the  Praneh  throne,  SO ;  oonqoen 
the  exarchate  of  RaTenDa,  which  he  beatowa  on 
lbepopa,ib. 

Pestilence,  ravages  of,  in  1348, 42  -,  ita  piograsa  in 
•ther  countries,  4S,  43,  asle. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile^  leigQ  ai,  903, 904. 

FMsr  the  Hermit,  preaehuw  o<,  38. 

PMer  de  la  Man,  apeakar  ofuw  hoQse  of  commoDS, 
381. 

Petition,  memonbla,  of  tiie  house  (d 
King  Henry  IV.,  398. 

Petrarch,  mistake  of,  conecled,  155,  mot»  ; 
by  the  great,  537,  538 ;  review  of  his  momi  char- 
acter, 538;  his  passion  for  Laura  considered, 
538,  539,  and  nott ;  character  of  his  poetry,  539. 

Pfahlburger,  or  burgesses  of  the  pausades,  who 
Ihey  were,  939. 

Philip  Augustus  (king  of  FVanee),  character  of,  28 ; 
conquers  Normandy,  ib. ;  royal  courts  of  justice 
irst  established  by  him,  111. 

Philip  III.  (king  of  Fmnce),  reign  of,  36 ;  war  of, 
with  the  King  of  Aragon  on  the  succession  to  8i- 
eti  V,  187. 

Phihp  the  Fair,  or  IV.  (kinc  of  France),  36 ;  ag- 
grandizement of  the  French  monarchy  during  his 
feign,  36,  37 ;  is  defrated  by  the  Flemings  at  the 
battle  of  Courtray,  37 ;  regulations  of,  concern- 
ing the  coining  of  money  by  the  vassals  of  France, 
93,  and  note ;  debased  the  coin  of  his  realm,  95 ; 
states-general  convoked  by  him,  101 ;  represen- 
tations of  the  towns  first  introduced  by  him,  lOi, 
108t  and  mte  ;  his  probable  motives  in  taking  this 
step,  102 ;  his  disputes  with  Pope  Bonifiice  VHI., 
908,  303 ;  causes  him  to  be  arrested,  304. 

VI.  (king  of  France),  character  of,  40, 41 ; 

hie  title  disallowed  by  Edward  III.,  41,  and  note. 

Pickering  (Stir  James),  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  protest  of,  in  the  name  of  the  house, 

•n. 

Piers  Plowman's  vision,  character  of^  901. 

PilgTimages,  mischiefc  of,  460. 

PiracT,  frequency  of,  489. 

Pisa  (republic),  naval  power  of;  166 ;  eonauera  Sar- 
dinia, ib. ;  defeated  by  the  Genoese,  167;  &lls 
under  the  dominion  of  Florence,  tb. ;  account  of 
her  commercial  prosperity,  479,  460. 

(council  at),  proceedings  of,  309. 

PfM  II.  (pope),  character  0^260,  note;  endeavours 
to  raise  a  cruaade  against  the  Turks,  ib. 


Bdestk,  power  of,  in  the  free  Lombard  cities,  145 ; 
how  appointed,  145, 146. 

^Mtrf  01  the  troubadours,  account  of,  530;  of 
Northern  France,  531 ;  of  the  Normans,  532, 
883;  of  the  Itafiane,  534—539. 

Poffgio  Bracciolini,  successful  researthes  of,  in 
BMin^  ancient  manuaeripCa,  544. 

Pole  (Michael  de  la,  earl  or  Suffolk),  impeached  by 
the  English  parliament,  385. 

Police,  atate  or,  improved  towards  the  cloee  of  the 
dark  ages.  502. 

Polygamy  obtained  m  France  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  299,  and  nols. 

Popes,  commencement  of  their  power,  269 ;  patri- 
archate of  Rome,  270 ;  their  gradual  assun^on 
of  power,  ib. ;  character  of  Gregory  I.,  271 ;  false 
<tocrstals  ascribed  to  the  eariy  popes,  273 ;  en- 
eroachments  of  the  popes  on  the  hierarchy,  274 ; 
•ad  upon  civil  gofTnments,  274,  975 ;  excom* 


Mmleatioos,  S79 ;  iatariicts,  976 ;  ftntteriMir- 
pations  of  the  popes,  276,  277 ;  their  dsMosiacr 
u  the  tenth  century,  277 ;  conruptionof  BNnk^ 
ib. ;  neglect  of  the  rules  of  celibacy,  278 ;  awiiy, 
279 ;  investitunsi  280 ;  imperial  eonfinuiioB  of 
popes,  ib. ;  decree  of  NicolBS  II.,  381 ;  ehsiaetar 
of  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII.,  ib. ;  hk  diflir. 
ences  with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  ib.;  eosi. 
promised  by  a  concordat  of  Caliztas,  283;  gn- 
oral  conduct  of  Gregory  VII.,  285;  authority  of 
the  papal  legatea, 386:  Adrian  IV.,  ib.;  Inaooat 
III.,  387 ;  ma  eztraoidinary  pretensions,  ib.;  ihe 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  popea,  suppsrted  b? 
promnlgstaig  the  canon  latw,  290;  by  the  mmL 
cant  oraera,  291 ;  by  dispensations  of  manian, 
292;  andbydiapensationaframpromssetyoMn, 
993, 294 ;  encroachmento  of  the  popes  on  thtfns. 
dom  of  ecclesiastical  eleetioiia,  984 ;  by  nuidili 
or  requests  for  the  eoUation  of  inferior  bsneficM^ 
ibb ;  oy  provisiona»  Mserves.  dec.,  9B5;  their  tu 
ationa  of  the  clergy,  296;  disaffection  thus  pio- 
duced  against  the  chnreh  of  Rone,  297 ;  dispoM 
of  Bonitaee  VIII.  with  the  King  of  finginid,  SOS; 
and  of  Ftanee,  ib. ;  contest  of  popes  with  Louii 
of  Bavaria,  304;  spirit  of  reauttDce  to  pipil 
nsoipatione,  306;  rapacity  of  the  Avignon  popai^ 
306;  return  of  the  popea  to  Rome,  307, 306;  ooB- 
tested  election  of  U&n  VL  and  Ctsmsat  Vll., 
308 ;  cf  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIIU  3QB, 
399;  bothdepeaed  by  the  conacil  of  Pim, 309; 
John  XXIIL  depoeed  bv  the  council  of  Conilneo, 
ib. ;  real  designs  of  theee  councils  as  Ihaf  n- 
spMled  the  popes,  310;  eenndl  of  Bsils^311; 
concordats  of  Aschofienbnrg.  313, 314 ;  papal  flo- 
CTOocbmenta  oo  the  cbuich  of  Gastils,  314; 
checka  on  the  papal  authority  in  Fnnos,  ik; 
their  usurpations  checked  in  the  GaUican  choreh, 
ib. ;  decline  of  the  papal  influence  in  Italy,  317, 
318. 
PoDfalation  of  the  free  dtie*  of  Lombaidy  dnriaf 
the  middle  ages,  143, 144 ;  of  Aragon,  219,  mft; 
of  FLorsnoe,  166,  Msto;  of  London,  366)  mu;  ol 
Bruges,  475. 
Ponlains,  or  mongrel  Caniatians  of  Syna,  31,  sA 
Pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louisa  provisMot  o(;itf 
Prerogative  (royal),  defined,  483,  494 ;  Bmited  ii 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  3tf;  an 
Uoe  of  iU  abnaee,  434, 42& 
Prieats,  rapacity  o^  in  the  dark  agaa,  467, 448. 
Principalities  (petty)  in  Germany,  origin  o(  t3& 
Printing,  accoont  or  the  invention  of;  548;  oeticM 


of  early  printed  books,  549. 

Private  war,  right  of,  ai  privilege  of  ths  vasnli  if 
France,  93,  94;  attempta  of  Gharlenagne  nd 
other  sovereigns  to  suppress  it,  ib. ;  preTaikia 
Aragon,  925;  and  in  Germany,  9«0;  sapiHuawd 
by  the  diet  of  Worms,  ib. ;  was  navsr  legal  in 
England,  359. 

Privilege  of  parUaaant,  when  folly  eslabhihii 
400-409.  .. 

Privilege  of  onion  in  AngoD,  aeoomtaf,  919 ;  «wi 
aboliahed,  990. 

PrivOegee  of  knighthood,  517. 

Prominorr  oaths,  dfepenoatkna  0^  granted  It  *• 
popes,  293, 994. 

Pronunciation  of  the  LstiB  tanfiia||^  ^^^^l. 

Protests  m  pariiament,  when  mat  mtiodacsi  3n. 

Provence  (county  oO,  hiatoricalBOlieeo(69,«ir; 
accomrtofthetroubBdeanof,530l  _,   .    , . 

PiroviAcial  governent  raflnasiee  s^  in  fnguad  do- 
ring  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  321. 

Prov&dal  atataa  is  n<anoa,  106;  h»  the  OsmH 
empire,  239, 

Provieiena  (papain  Mliee  of,  9Kk 

Provteon  (statute  of)y  ebaervatioBf  on,  319, 3H> 

Purveyance,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  royal  piMV 
five  ii  Enghmd,  494' iw  ab«s«r  ftu 


mntx. 


§M 


laming  the 


Ibpacityoffche 

lupine,  preTBlem  habit  m,  in 
middle  ages,  433. 

RaTenoa  (exarchate  of),  conopered  bf  the  Loin- 
baitb,  20 ;  reconquered  by  Pepin,  and  confarred 
upon  tbepope,  ib. 

SaTiDoiid  vf.,  coQBt  of  Toaloaae,  diaasten  of,  89, 
30. 

Hedresi  of  grierancea,  attempted  to  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  granting  sappliea  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 394. 

Regency  in  Etogland,  historical  instances  of,  441 ; 
during  the  absences  of  the  kings  in  FMnee,  ib. ; 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  IIL,  ib. ;  of  Edwaid  I., 
ib. ;  and  Edwaid  III.,  4«2 ;  of  Ricfaafd  fl.,  ib. ; 
ofHenryTI.,  442-445. 

Rsffency  in  Fiance,  right  of  the  presnmptive  heir 
to,  48,  note. 

Rflieft,  origin  of,  77,  78;  tiieir  natare,  78;  and 
value,  ib. ;  eqoiTalent'to  the  heriots  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons*  331. 

Rdigion,  contributed  to  the  preserration  of  litera- 
ture daring  the  dark  ages,  401, 482;  conaexion 
of;  with  chivalry,  511. 

Representation  (parliamentary),  origin  and  prog- 
ress of»  359 ;  a  probable  instance  of,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqnerer,  ib. ;  a  more  decided 
example  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  398, 300 ; 
another  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hemry  lit,  380 ;  and 
in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III.,  it». ;  especially 
in  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.,  ib. ;  burgesses 
and  citizens,  when  first  summoned  to  parhnnent, 
368, 367 ;  causes  of  summoning  then,  37CC 

Reprisal,  law  of,  48S. 

Retainere,  costom  of  having,  in  noble  funihes, 
432. 

Revenues  of  the  church,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
281 ;  increased  after  its  sahvenion,  281,  282 ; 
were  sometimes  improperiy  acquired,  ib. ;  other 
•ourcea  of  revenaes--tithes,  963. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  FVance,  souicee  of,  04 ; 
segmented  by  exactions  from  the  Jews,  99 ;  by 
debasing  the  coin,  ib. ;  direct  taxation.  98 ;  of  the 
various  sovereigns  of  Europe  m  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 192,  note. 

Revolution  in  Etigland,  ofI300  and  1800-^paiallel 
between,  392, 399. 

Richard  I.  (Cosor  de  Lion),  erasade  oi,  35 ;  leftiaed 
to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  94,  nou. 

Richard  11.,  (fisputes  between,  and  tfie  parliament 
of  England,  381—384 ;  sketch  of  his  character, 
384;  acquires  more  power  on  his  majority,  ib. : 
proceedings  of  parliament  in  the  tenth  year  of 
nis  reign,  385 ;  appoints  a  commission  of  reform, 
385,  388 ;  wretched  state  of  the  country  daring 
his  reign,  388 ;  remarks  en  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  388, 387 ;  answere  of  the  jodaes  te  certain 
quesrions  proposed  br  him,  387;  suosequent  rev- 
olution, ib. ;  greater  harmony  between  'ifae  king 
and  parliament,  388 ;  disnnion  among  the  leao- 
ing  peers,  ib. ;  prosecntion  of  Haxey  for  propo- 
sing in  the  house  of  commons  an  obnoxious  libel, 
389 ;  arbitrary  measures  of  the  king,  389,  300 : 
appoints  a  commission  to  sit  after  parliament  had 
been  dissolved,  390;  t^^nny  of  Richard,  391 ; 
necessity  for  deposing  hmi,  ib. ;  retrospect  of  the 
pn>gress  of  the  constitution  under  Richard  II.,393. 

Richud  (earl  of  Cornwall),  elected  emperor  of 
Oermanr,  232 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Richard  (duke  of  Tork),  made  protector  of  Eng- 
land during  the  mental  derangement  of  Henry 
VI.,  444 ;  claims  the  crown,  446 ;  civil  wan  of 
the  Lancastriana  and  Yorkists,  447. 

Ricfaemont  (the  coont  de).  retrieves  the  sJBdis  of 
France,  83  M. 


RieoehMOlires,  or  great  beroaeofAr^eii,  ptmlegee 

of,  218. 
Rienzi  (Nicolade),  revolution  effected  by,  at  Rone, 

154,156;  bia  death,  166. 
Ripuary  law,  (hflerenoe  bstifeen  it  and  the  Salique- 

law,65. 
Robbery,  when  made  ■  capital  oflimce  in  Frsnce, 

88,  nm  ;  prevalence  of,  in  England,  433 ;  robbecB 

there  frequently  purchased  pudons,  433^  434. 
Rochelle,  fidelity  of  the  citixena  oi;  to  the  King  ef 

France,  46. 
Roddph,  coont  of  Hapebai|rt  elected  Emperor  of 

Germany,  234 ;  inveate  hM  son  with  the  dntchy 

of  Austria,  ib. ;  state  of  the  empire  after  hie 

death,  235. 
Romagna,  province  ef,  cednl  to  the  popes,  153. 
Roman  empire,  subversion  of,  17 ;  partitioned  amfmg 

varioQs  beibarouaaaCionB^ibu;  stateof  theehnrcn 

under  the  empire,  281 ;  cauaee  of  the  decline  of 

learning  in  it,  451--i8». 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  account  o£  538. 
Romance  language,  gndnat  change  of  Latin  into, 

458 ;  divided  into  two  dialects,  529, 530 ;  acconnt 

of  the  Proven^  dialect,  530;  and  of  the  French 

or  northern  romance  dialect,  53L 
Rome,  state  of,  at  the  clooe  ef  the  ninth  century, 

196, 127 ;  internal  state  ef,  m  the  middle  agee, 

153, 154 ;  power  of  the  senators,  154 ;  revolution 

eActed  there  by  the  tribune  Rienzi,  ib. ;  sobse- 

quent  atEure  of,  155. 
(bishope  of),  nature  of  disir  priaoacy,  289^  2703 

originally  were  patriarchs,  270.    See  Popes. 
Roye  (tewn),  singiilarelMiae  m  the  charter  ^  llff. 


8. 

Saliqoe-law,  whether  it  excluded  women  fiom  the 
throne  of  France,  38 ;  excluded  them  from  pri- 
vate  succession  in  some  esses,  65 ;  question  ari- 
stng  out  of  this  hiw,  37  f  dale  of  the  Sahque-law, 
65,  note. 

Sanctuary,  privilege  of,  aecosded  to  monasteriee. 
467. 

Sancena,  first  oonqnests  of,>in  the  east,  251 ;  and 
in  Africa,  ib. ;  they  invade  France,  and  are  de- 
feated by  Charles  Martel,  18;  ravage  that  coon- 
try  main,  25 ;  driven  out  of  Italy  and  Sicily  by 
tbs  Normsns,  128,  129;  the  probable  inventore 
of  gunpowder,  184 ;  Spain  conquered  by  thsm, 
188,251 ;  decline  of  the  Saracena,  202;  separa- 
tion of  Spain  and  Africa  finm  them,  253 ;  decline 
of  the  khaliis  in  the  east,  258,  254  ;  Sssaosnic 
architecture,  not  the  patent  ef  Gothic  aschitec 
ture,  483,  noU. 

Saragosa  (city  of),  captvied  fimn  the  Moore,  189. 

Sardmia  (island),  conquersd  by  the  Pisana,  186 ; 
frem  whoa  it  was  taken  by  the  King  of  Aragon, 
187. 

Saxons,  savage  stale  ei;  before  their  cooquesl  of 
England,  327, 328. 

■      ■■  conquered  by  ChaflenagOB,  21. 

Saxony,  emperora  of  the  house  of^  m^  Otho  I., 
126, 227 ;  Henry  IL,  127, 228. 

Scabini,  a  species  of  judges,  Jwisdictien  of;  108. 

Scandinavian  sea-kings,  notice  Ur  319. 

Scholastie  philosophy,  derived  from  the  Anbs^  528b 
note;  account  of  the  principal  schoehneo  and 
thsir  principles,  58&— 528. 

Schools  (public),  first  esUblished  by  Chariemagne, 
583. 

Scriptures,  versions  of,  made  m  the  eighth  snd 
ninth  centuries^  587, 808 ;  the  lenenl  reading  of 
them  not  piohibiled  until  the  thirteenth  < 
508. 


icentary. 


Sects,  reHgioet,  sketeh  of,  during  the  dark  ages, 
'  "^    '  -       ih ;  PeuhsiMWi  their  tsmis  iiin 
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peraecationa,  604,  and  nota  ;  the  A  Ibiganaea,  504, 
505;  proofa  that  they  bald  Manichenn  teneta, 
505,  and  notu  ;  origin  of  the  Waldenaea,  ib.,  and 
note,  507,  note ;  their  teneta,  506,  and  note  ;  the 
Cathariata^  ib. :  other  anonymoua  aecta  of  th« 
aame  period,  507,  508 ;  the  LoIIarda  of  £Dgiand, 
506 ;  Huaaitea  of  Bohemia,  506,  500. 

Balden  (Mr.),  theory  of,  concerning  the  nature  of 
baroniea,  357;  obaervationa  thereon,  357,  358. 

Serfa,  atate  of,  in  the  feudal  ayatem,  69—92 ;  pre- 
dial aervitude  not  aboliahed  in  France  untilthe 
revolution,  91,  noU;  became  free  by  escaping  to 
chartered  towna,  119,  note.    See  Villeina. 

Sforza  Atteudolo,  rivalry  of,  with  Braccio  di  Moo- 
tone,  185. 

Sforza  (Franceaco)  acouirea  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
165,  186. 

Sheriff,  power  of,  in  omitting  borougha  that  had 
aent  membera  to  parliament,  407. 

Sicily  (ialand  oQ,  conquered  by  the  Normana under 
Roger  Guiacard,  129;  whom  Leo  IX.  createa 
King  of  Sicily,  ib. ;  atate  of  affaira  aAer  bia  death, 
136;  rebellion  of  the  Siciliana  againat  Charlea, 
count  of  Anjou,  166 ;  maaaacre  of  the  French, 
called  the  Sicilian  veapera,  ib. 

Sigiamund  (king  of  Hungary),  reisn  of,  245. 

Silk,  manufacture  of,  when  introduced  into  Italy, 
480. 

Silver  paaaed  chiefly  by  weight  in  the  firat  agea  of 
the  French  monarchy,  93. 

Simony  of  the  clergy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
262. 

Siamondi  (M.),  obaervationa  on  hia  Hiatoire  dea 
R^publiquea  luliennea,  125,  126,  noU. 

Sitlicundman  or  petty  gentleman,  rank  of,  among 
the  AncIoSaxona,  331. 

Slave-trade  carried  on  during  the  dark  a^ea,473. 

Boccage  and  aoccagera,  probable  derivation  of  the 
terma,  352,  353,  and  notee  f  the  queation  conaid- 
ered  whether  freeholdera  m  aoccage  were  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  wagea  of  koignta  in  parUa- 
ment,  408,  note. 

Society,  different  claaaea  of,  under  the  feudal  aya- 
tem, 85 ;  nobility,  85—87 ;  clergy,  88 ;  freemen, 
ib. ;  aerfa  or  villeins,  89—92 ;  moral  atate  of,  im- 
proved by  the  feudal  ayatem,  124, 125 ;  ignorance 
of  all  claaaea,  459—461 ;  their  auperalilion  and 
fanaticism,  462 ;  degraded  atate  ot  morale,  469 ; 
love  of  field -aporta,  470 ;  atate  of  internal  trade, 
472 ;  and  of  foreign  commerce,  473. 

— — ,  general  view  of  the  degraded  atate  of,  from 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  450—474 ;  commercial  im- 
provement of  society,  474—485;  refinement  in 
mannera,  485—501 ;  improvement  of  the  moral 
character  of  Europe,  501 ;  ita  cauaea— elevation 
of  the  lower  ranks,  502 ;  improved  atate  of  the 
police,  ib. ;  religioua  aecta,  503 ;  ioatitution  of 
chivalry,  509—520 ;  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture, 520-541 ;  particularly  by  the  revival  of  an- 
cient learning,  542 ;  the  invention  of  linen  paper, 
542,  543 ;  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ina,  548, 549. 

Soldiera.    See  Mercenary  troopa. 

Spain,  northern  part  of,  conauered  by  Charle- 
magne, 21  ;  extent  of  the  feudal  ayatem  in,  84. 

— -,  hiatory  of,  to  the  conqueat  of  Granada,  197 ; 
kingdom  of  the  Viai^otha,  ib. ;  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  198;  decline  of  the  Moorish  empire, 
ib. ;  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib. ;  of 
Navarre,  ib. ;  of  Aragon,  199 ;  and  of  Caatile,  ib. ; 
capture  of  Toledo  and  Saragoaa,  ib. ;  mode  of 
aettling  the  new  conqueato,  ib. }  chartered  towna 
or  communitiea,  200,  201  ;  military  ordera  inati- 
tuted,  201 ;  final  union  of  the  kingdoma  of  Leon 
and  Caatile,  ib. ;  conqueat  of  Andaluaia  and  Va- 
lencia, ib. ;  expulaionof  the  Moora,  why  long  de- 


layed, 202 ;  civil  diatuifoiiricea  of  Caatile,  203; 
reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  ih  ;  house  of  TrBsi»- 
mare,  204;  John  II.,  ib. ;  Henrjr  IV.,  205;  coo. 
atitution  of  Caatile,  206 ;  aucceaaion  of  the  crown, 
ib. ;  national  councile,  ib. ;  the  cortea,  207;  ngja 
of  taxation,  206, 209 ;  forma  of  the  cortes,  211 ; 
their  righta  in  legialation,  ib. ;  council  of  Castile, 
213 ;  adminiatration  of  juatice,  213, 214;  viuleDi 
actiona  of  aome  of  the  kmga  of  Caatile,  21 4 ;  con 
federaciea  of  the  nobility,  215 ;  affairs  of  Aragoo. 
ib. ;  disputed  aucceaaion  to  the  crown  after  the 
death  of  Martin,  216;  conatitution  of  Aragoo. 
218;  libertiea  of  the  Aragoneae  kingdom.  218, 
219 ;  oflSce  of  the  juaticiary,  220 ;  rights  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation,  223 ;  cortea  of  Aragon,  224; 
government  of  Valencia  and  Caulonia,  ib. ;  qq 
ion  of  Caatile  and  Aragon,  225;  conqaesi  of 
Granada,  225.  226;  notice  of  Spaniah  hteratore 
during  the  dark  agea,  534. 

States-general,  convoked  by  Philip  the  Fair,  101, 
102 ;  repreaentativea  from  the  towna  introduced 
by  him,  101,  and  noU;  motivea  for  this  cundoct, 
102 ;  the  rights  of  the  etatea-general  as  to  taa- 
tion,  lb. ;  etatea-general  of  1355  and  1356.  1(0, 
104 ;  never  poaa^aed  any  legislative  power,  103, 
noU;  under  Chariea  VIL,  105;  proceedings  of 
etatea-general  of  Toura,  106,  107. 

Statute  of  treaaona  explained,  76,  notee. 

Statute  law  (English),  obaervationa  on,  348, 349. 

Statutea.  diatinction  between  them  and  ordinaiicei, 
376,  377 ;  were  aometimea  left  to  be  drawn  op 
by  the  judgea  after  a  diaaolution  of  parliament, 
395 ;  fraudulently  altered  in  consequence,  396. 

Stephen,  wretched  atate  of  England  during  the 
reign  of,  336. 

Stratford  (archbishop),  case  of,  355, 356,  nota. 

Stodenu,  number  of,  at  the  univeraitiea  off  tfcri, 
Bologna,  and  Paria,  524. 

Subinfeudation,  origin  of,  72. 

Subaidiea  (parliamentary),  by  whoma88essed,3G0; 
how  granted,  430.    See  Supply. 

Succession  to  the  throne,  io  Caatile,  206;  in  An 
^on,  216 ;  among  the  Anfflo-Saxons,320;  hered- 
itary aucceaaion  eatabliaoed  during  the  Anglo- 
Norman  reign,  349,  350. 

Sumptuary  lawa,  obaervation  on,  486, 487. 

Superstition  of  the  dark  agea,  one  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  learning  in  the  Roman  empire,  462:  sin- 
gular inatancea  of  auperatition,  ib.;  miscbieft 
thence  ariaing,  465 ;  yet  not  unattended  with 
good,  466. 

Sopplioa,  granting  of,  claimed  by  the  bouse  of  coo- 
mona,  393 ;  application  of,  directed  by  that  hoaae, 
394;  attempt  of  the  houae  to  make  8appiJd^ 
pend  on  reareaa  of  grievancea,  ib. 

Supremacy  of  the  atate  maintained  by  the  sorer 
eigne  of  Europe,  267  ;  eapecially  by  Charle- 
magne, ib. ;  progreaa  of  the  papal  supremacj, 
274—290;  review  of  the  circumatances  which 
favoured  it,  290—299 ;  endeavours  made  to  re 
preaa  it  in  England,  299—301. 

Sumamea,  when  first  uaed,  85. 

Swabia  (houae  of),  emperora  of:— Conrad  lU., 
230;  Frederick  Barbaroaaa,  ib. ;  Philip,  231; 
Otho,  139,  231 ;  Frederick  II.,  139-142. 

Swiaaerland.  aketch  of  the  early  history  of.  246; 
inaurrection  of  the  Swiaa  againat  the  tyranny  ot 
Albert,  archduke  of  Auatria,  246, 247;  formation 
of  the  Swiae  confederacy,  247,  248;  excellence 
of  the  Swiss  troopa,  246;  the  independence  ol 
the  Swiaa  confederacy  ratified,  248. 249. 

Sworda,  when  firat  generally  worn,  463,  note. 

T. 

Tactica  (military),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
count  of,  182, 183;  invention  of  gunpowder  ani 
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firearms,  184, 185 ;  use  of  infantry  not  Mlj  es- 
tablished until  the  sixteenth  century,  185. 

Taille,  perpetual,  when  imposed  in  France,  56. 

Tallage,  oppressive,  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 


Tartars  of  Timur,  incursions  of,  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, 258. 

Taiation,  ezcessive,  effects  of,  47;  taxation  origi- 
nsted  in  the  feudal  aids,  80 ;  immunity  from  tax- 
ation claimed  by  the  nobles  of  France,  94 ;  direct 
taxation  a  source  of  the  royal  revenues,  96; 
rights  of  the  states-general  as  to  taxation.  102 ; 
last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  a^inst  arbi- 
trary taxation,  107 ;  right  of  taxation  m  Castile, 
in  whom  vested,  and  in  what  manner  regulated, 
208—210 ;  taxation  of  the  clergy  by  the  popes, 
296,  297. 

'>*axes,  levied  without  convoking  the  states-general 
by  John  and  Charles  V.,  105 ;  remedial  ordinance 
concerning  them  by  Charles  VI.,  ib. ;  levied  by 
-  his  own  authority  by  Louis  XI.,  106 ;  what  taxes 
levied  in  England  under  the  Norman  kings,  338, 
S39. 

Tenants  in  chief  by  knight's  service,  whether  par- 
liamentary barons  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  357, 
358;  whether  they  attended  parliament  under 
Henry  III.,  358,  359. 

Tenures  (feudal),  gradual  establishment  of,  69— 
73 ;  nature  of  tenure  by  grand  sergeantry,  190, 
note. 

Terence,  observations  on  the  versification  of,  455. 

Territorial  jurisdiction,  origin  and  progress  of,  in 
France,  108,  109 ;  its  division  and  administra- 
tion, 109. 

Thanes,  two  classes  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
321 ;  were  judges  of  civil  controversies,  325 ;  for- 
feited their  military  freeholds  by  misconduct  in 
battle,  330 ;  the  term  synonymous  in  its  deriva- 
tion to  vassal,  330,  331. 

Tithes,  payment  of,  when  and  in  what  manner  es- 
tablished, 263,  264. 

Toledo  (city  oO  captured  from  the  Moors,  199. 

Torture  never  known  in  England,  nor  recognised 
to  be  law,  428,  and  note. 

Tournaments,  influence  of,  on  chivalry,  516,  517. 

Tours,  proceedings  of  the  states-general  of,  106, 
107. 

Towns,  progress  of,  in  England,  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 362,  363 ;  when  let  in  fee-farm,  363,  364 ; 
charters  of  incorporation  granted  to  them,  364, 
365 ;  their  prosperity  in  the  twelfth  century,  365. 

Trade  (internal),  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  472, 473. 

Trade  (foreign).    See  Commerce. 

Treaty  of  Bretigni,  43 ;  of  Calais,  44 ;  of  Troyes,  51. 

Trial  by  combat.    See  Combat 

Trial  by  jury.    See  Jury. 

Troubadours  of  Provence,  account  of,  530 ;  their 
poetical  character  considered,  530,  531. 

Turks,  progress  of,  255 ;  first  crusade  against  them, 
ib. ;  they  conquer  Constantinople,  259 ;  snapen- 
aion  of  their  conqueats,  260,  261. 

Tuscany,  league  of,  formed  to  support  the  see  of 
Rome,  138 ;  state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  espe- 
cially the  citiea  of  Florence,  156;  and  of  Pisa, 
166. 

Tyranny  of  the  Norman  government  in  England, 
337,  338. 

Tything,  real  nature  of,  328, 329. 

Tything-man,  nowers  of,  324. 

U. 

Uladislaua,  kmg  of  Hungary,  reign  of,  245. 

Universities,  when  first  established,  523 ;  account 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  ib. ;  Oxford,  524 ;  of 
Bolo^a,  ib. ;  encoura^ment  ^ven  to  universi- 
.ies,  lb. ;  causes  of  their  celebrity,  526—529. 


Urban  VI.  (pope),  contested  election  of,  306. 
Usurpations  (papal),  account  of,  274—277. 
Usurer  of  the  Jewa,  account  of,  95,  ordinano^ 

against  it,  100 ;  sentiments  and  regulations  coo- 

ceming  it,  484, 485,  and  note. 


Valencia  (kingdom  oOi  constitution  of,  224, 225. 

Varlets,  education  of,  516. 

Vassal  and  lord,  mutual  duties  of,  75 ;  particular 
obligations  of  a  vassal,  76 ;  he  could  not  alienate 
his  lands  without  his  lord's  consent,  78. 

Vavassors,  rank  of,  87. 

Vel,  the  Latin  particle,  used  instead  of  «,  96,  note 

Velly  (the  historian  of  France),  character  of,  63, 64, 
note. 

Venice  (republic  of),  origin  of,  171 ;  her  dependence 
on  the  Greek  empire,  178 ;  conquest  of  Dalmatia, 
ib. ;  acquisitions  in  the  Levant,  ib. ;  form  of  gov 
emmeut,  173 ;  powers  of  the  doge,  ib. ;  and  of 
the  great  council,  ib. ;  other  councils,  174 ;  re- 
strictions of  the  ducal  power,  ib. ;  tyranny  of  the 
council  of  ten,  175 ;  reflections  on  the  govern 
ment  of  Venice,  175,  176. 

,  war  of  this  republic  with  Genoa,  168—170 
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the  Genoeae  besieged  in  Chioggia,  and  obliged 
to  surrender,  169,  170;  territorisd  acquisitions  of 
Venice,  177;  her  wars  with  Milan,  178;  account 
of  her  commercial  prosperity,  479,  480;  traded 
with  the  Crimea,  and  with  China,  480,  and  nou. 

Versification  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  observa- 
tions on,  455. 

Vienna,  description  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
487,  488,  note. 

Villaret  (the  French  historian),  character  of,  63, 64, 
note. 

Villanage,  prevalence  of,  89 ;  causes  of  it,  89,  90 ; 
its  gradual  abolition,  91,  92;  nature  of  the  vil- 
lanage of  the  English  peasantry,  and  its  gradual 
extinction,  435 — 141 ;  was  rare  in  Scotland,  440, 
note. 

Villeins,  different  classes  of,  89 ;  their  condition 
and  duties,  90,  91 ;  enfranchised  by  testament, 
91,  note;  but  not  without  the  superior  lord's  con- 
sent, ib.,  note ;  in  what  cases  they  could  or  could 
not  be  witnesses,  ib ,  note;  their  condition  by  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  322;  and  during 
subsequent  reigns,  435—441. 

Villein  tenure  of  lands,  92. 

Virgin,  superstitious  devotions  to,  465,  466,  and 
notes. 

Virtues  deemed  essential  to  chivalry,  514. 

Visconti  family,  acquire  sovereign  power  at  Milan, 
151 ;  their  sovereignty  gradually  acknowledged, 
151,  152;  created  dukes  of  Milan,  152;  tyranny 
of  several  princes  of  this  fiunily,  165. 

Visigoths,  kingdom  of,  in  Spain,  197. 

W. 

Wages  of  members  of  parliament,  rates  Of,  and  how 
raised,  408,  and  notee ;  of  labourers  in  Rngland 
better  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  than  now,  500, 
501. 

Waldenses,  origin  of,  505,  506,  and  noU ;  their  te- 
nets, 506,  and  note. 

Wales,  ancient  condition  of,  and  its  inhabitants, 
434,  note;  members  of  parliament,  when  sum 
moned  from  that  country,  ib. 

Walter  de  Brienne  (duke  of  Athens),  notice  of,  159, 
160 ;  elected  signior  of  Florence,  159 ;  his  tyran- 
nical government,  160 ;  abdicates  his  office,  ib. 

Wamba  (king  of  the  Visigoths),  whether  deposed 
by  the  bishops,  268,  noU. 

Wardship,  custom  of,  explained,  80. 

Wama,  notice  of  the  battle  of,  245. 
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Vveavenp  (Flmiith)  settle  in  England,  «75,  nou, 
470,  mote, 

Weoceeiaos  (emperor  of  Geimeny)  depoeed,  836« 
837. 

Weiegild,  or  commotetion  for  mnrder,  rstee  U,  66 ; 
amount  of  tbanee  or  nobles  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  321 ;  for  a  ceorl  or  peasant,  ib. 

Vdiitelocke,  obserration  of,  on  the  bulk  of  oarstat- 
nte  law,  34»,  nou;  hie  mieiakie  coneenung  the 
three  estates  of  the  leahn  determined,  403, 404, 
Motet. 

Wicliffe  (John),  influence  ef  the  prineiplee  of,  in 
restraining  the  power  of  the  denr  m  England, 
313 ;  their  probable  influence  in  ensctnig  the  abo- 
iition  of  ▼UJanage.  43Bl 

William  (dnke  of  JNormandy),  eonquees  Englimd, 
332;  his  conduct  at  first  moderate,  333;  after- 
ward more  tyrannical,  ib. ;  confiscates  Ea^ish 
property,  334;  defastates  YorkslMinaiiA  the  New 
Forest,  ib.;  nis  domains,  335;  his  meecenary 
troops,  ib. ;  establishes  the  feudal  system  in  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  preeervation  of  pablic  peace  dnring  fans 
seign,  396;  accoimt  of  Us  laws,  340. 

Wintott,  sUtnte  of,  434. 

Wisbuy,  ordinancee  of,  4tt. 

H^ttenagemot,  or  assembly  of  wise  men,  how  com- 
posed, 382, 323;  qoaliflcatkne  lor  a  seat  in  that 
eosm6ii*383* 


Womfltt,  esehided  irom  the  ttantie  of  Fiance  bf 
the  9ali^ue-law,  38;  and  irom  infaeritint  the 
lands  assigned  to  the  Salian  Franks  on  their  con- 
quest  of  Gaul,  65;  but  not  irom  knds  snbM* 
ouently  acquired,  ib. :  how  treated  by  the  ancient 
Gefmans,  ib.,  noU;  did  not  inheiit  fiefs,  82,  aooi 

Wool  (unwronght),  exported  irom  England,  475 
476;  penalties  on  such  SKportation,  476,  477, 


WedDen  manuiSMturea  of  Flanders,  474 ;  causes  of 
their  being  carried  iat»  England,  474, 475,  nUe ; 
introduced  there  by  the  Flemings,  475,  nak; 
progiess  of  the  En^ish  woollen  mannfactam, 
476 ;  reguktions  concerning  theii  export,  ib. 

Wonas.    See  Diet  of  Worms. 

Writing,  an  accompjishftmt  possoswd  hfkw'm 
the  dwk  ages,  450. 


Yorkists,  diil  wai«  between,  and  the  Lmeanii- 

ana,  447. 
Torkshiie  devastated  by  William  the  CoDOMrav 

334. 
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